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POKMS 

\\y H ACINI )RA NATH I A(K)R10 

My Ikru’I siiios ;it IIh* won(l<‘r of my plrico 

ill this world of and life ; 

:\i lli<‘ f(‘(‘i in niy pulse of (he rlivthm of creation 
cadfMicod by the swine; of <ln‘ endh'.^s tinuN 

I l’(‘el rlu‘ tcmlorness of the grass in my fore.si walk, 
fU(‘ wayside flowers r<tartlc me : 
that lie* gifts of (he infinite are stn^wn in tin' dns( 
wakcms my song in wonder. 

[ lia\'(‘ s(‘en, hav(i hoard, have lived : 

in (im d('p(h of (Jk' known Inive fell 

(he truth thal (‘xe(‘eds all knowledge 

\vhieh fills iny heart with wondei* and I sing. 

^*on haN <‘ drunk the draught of song.s 
(fiat 1 poured for \a)u, 

and aee(‘j)ted the garland of my woven dn'am>, 

My h(‘art straying at the wildcrm'ss 

was (‘ver touched by the |>ain (hat was your own touch. 

When my days are done, my letive-takimj; huslnnl 
in a final silence 

My voice will Unger in the autumn iighi 
and rain-laden clouds 
wifh (ho message that we had met. 


Have you come a( last to my door 

to seek me out with that call of yours 
which fills the naked bram-hes with tumult of flowers 
and inv^okes secret life out of tln^ v(mI of dn->t^ 
which finds a sudden miswcr in the dark 

from the young dawn eaiaying a wre ith of light 
round her duskv hair ’! 


t 


AJ)VAU 

October, 





FHE SEPARATION OF SINDH 

Bv NAGENDBANATH GGI^W 


E VF^R since the annexation of 8indli by 
the Piritisli it has formed part of tlie 
Bombay Presidone.y. The Commis- 
sioner in Sindh^ the chief administra- 
tive oflhvr of the ProvincA^, has been vested 
with larg(‘r powers than the other < Vmmia- 
sioners of the Presidency and is (‘iititled to 
a salnt(*. In certain matters he exereis(‘s the 
powers of a local Government ; in others \w 
is subordinate to the Bombay GoveriinKuit. 
S(‘V(*ral decades ago there used to be; fugitive 
agitations and paper controversies for the 
transference of Sindh to the Panjab, but these 
were vigorously and even bitterly ()])pos(‘d bv 
the ]K*()plo and ]>iiblic of Sindh and wjua* at 
no time seriously entertained by the Govc'rn- 
ment of India. Now for th(‘ iirsi tiiu(‘ sinei* 
th(* aecjnisition of Sindh by tlu^ ]u*esent 
Government it is seriously |)i'opose(! to inak<‘ 
Sindh a se])arato administrative unit under 
a Governor in Coiineil, with a B(‘gislative 
Council, an indepondmiL eadn- of the public 
smwice, a separate University and all the 
other requisites of a new pro\'iu(‘e. 

This proposal is an onteome of th(‘ new 
scheme of I'ederation wliieh is to mark the 
next constitutional advanci? of I'ndia. With 
the complicated details of this hch(MiH‘ we are 
not (‘oncerned at present. For the last two 
deiiades the prevailing idea lias been to give 
India a constitution of its own within the 
Empire. Royal (Vmimissions on which India 
has had no representation have been appointed 
after each decennial term to decide tin* next 
step that should be taken and the ultimate 
decision has taken the shape; of an Act of 
Parliament. On tlie hist occasion the Royal 
Commission over which Sir John Simon 
presided submitted a rejiort which gave rise to 
a bitter controversy aud liad to be shelved. 
^‘Ronnd Table (kinforences” to which the 
^‘repr(‘sentatives of the people^’ and Princes 
of India Wfu'r invited in a consiiltativc 
capacity were lield in London. There were 
no propositions and no voting. The two 


main fa(;ts that have to lx* borix; promiuenlJy 
in mind are lirst that India lias had no share 
in deciding the eonstitution that is b(*iiig laid 
down for her ; it, is being* imposed oii iier 
from outside. Secondly, the ostemsibh* aim ol 
the <‘onstitiition is to eoneilia((‘ India and 
I’ldia has not been r(H‘Oueil(‘<h 

Similarlv, il has ue\er been fully ami 
imparlially e(msi(l(‘r<*.(l wh(*llier tlx* er(‘ati' n 
Siiidli into a new s(’parate ])roviuee will b< 
to its advantage and in its own inlen'sl. 
These are a])par<‘ntly minor di'tails .tv< r 
shadowed by the magiiifieeiit i(h‘a <d hr i' i'a- 
tion. In a jx’opix'tic drc'ain, j>aii NNlneh 
has been most r(Mnarkably fnllill<Mi, (he poi*! 
T(‘nnyson dreamed of a film* when lie heard 

bar alnn:: tin* vvoilil-AVirK' wliispcr 

of \!ie Soulli wiiul nisliiix;- want). 

With l.!u' of ihe ]>enj>!<s 

ihrnM^;li the t luiM<!rr-sl(i:‘iii ■ 

'fili lin' war (li*ma llirnl.»l>M m-> Ion;.-, ':' 

and (he l)al I (tdlaps wa ri^ I'arlrd 
I II I lie 1 ‘arliaineiiil i >1 maie ( le* 

I'cderal ien ni t!x' werld. 

Is the projmse.d Kc'deration of tlx* \arion- 
Rrovinees and Slates of India a step teward> 
the fnltilmenl of tin’s propli(*(*y ? That is 
scarcely likely, for a feilm\al arrangeiix'ut 
must he founded upon mutual agn*enx*nl, hut 
there is no such agr(‘emeiit either in India or 
between England and India. Inrila has 
merely to accept the constitution and arraiigt*- 
ment laid down by England. Tlx; (‘ssenee 
of Federation is alisent I'or real f(‘de!'ation 
wc hav(; to look to tlx* Uniled Stat(*s of 
America where the mutual agreeiiu'nt is real 
and there is no imiiositioii of terms by any 
paramount power outside. A Federation is 
conceivable between Ihigland and Uolonios 
like Canada and Australia, which do not 
submit to dictation by tlu; panmt country. 
The position of India is wholly diderent. 
She cannot take independ(*nt action without 
laying herself open to a. charge of disloyalty 
and rebellioasix'ss. The federal agreement 
proposed is not of her choosing, nor of' her 
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luaking. It is not as if there were two parties 
with erjiial stains and equal ri^lits to an 
understanding. India has no ])ow(^r to reject 
any scheme of federation that may be decided 
by tlie British (iuvernment and the British 
f^irliament. Her share in tiie partnership 
must be submission to tlu' will of the pre- 
dominant partner. 

Tak(‘n at its face value, the creation of 
Sindh into an ind(‘pendent province sliould be 
weleonusl by th(' ])(*ople of Sindh because of 
the independent control over honui affairs and 
th(‘ high(‘i* status coiderred U]K)n the Province. 
The t Commissioner in Sindh is subordinat(* 
to the (iovernment of Bombay , the (jovernor 
of’ Sindh will be subordinate' to the (lovern- 
inent of India. As a noilicr of fact, however, 
there is a sharp cloavagc' of opinion in Sindh 
its(‘H in regard to the |>roj^osed eh'vation of 
SiiKih to a < iovernorshij). dlu' most regrett- 
able foatnre of all adiiiinistrativc and other 
probieiuh in r(M*ent times in India, is that it 
assume-, a communal phase. It has inevitably 
mamlVstrd iis(df even in tii(‘ [)roposed separa- 
tion oj' Sindh from the Bcmibay Piv'sichmcy. 
!l will b(‘ reimmdaenMl how th(^ discussions at 
the ‘dtoiind Tabh' ( \)rd’(‘r(‘noe’' wen' rnarnMl 
b^ eojnnnmal dinerene(>s and how the Prim<‘ 
-Mii'istei' (d’ iMigland wa> called u|)on to make 
a communal ‘^award”— ■ a!i “award” whicli gave 
risf' to a bitter and licated controv(‘rsy. in 
the ease of Sindh the I limliis in a body arc*. 
<)pp(»sed to thi^ sc'paration, wliile the Mussal- 
ma ns strongly favour it. VV'hy V llow arc the 
inte!*(‘sts of tijc* Hindus fliffcu’cmt from those 
ol the Miis^almans V Why shoidd there be any 
<*ontliet of intcM’ests, any antagonism betw(*(;u 
them ? The Hindus a!id M.nssalmans of Sindh, 
a.'^ indeed of all India, are thc^ same pc^ople. 
The Miis‘'almans are no more, aliens in India 
than th(‘ Hindus arc*. Thc'v belong to the 
same' i’aca and followed the same religion at 
one tbue. .Hin ^st all the Mussalmans of 
India ha\'e bo<*omc so by conversion. What 
does that mattc'r ? Islam is one of the great 
religions of tin* world. All Hindus and 
Mussalmans in India are Indian, children of 
the same Motln rhind. Idiey arc* bound by the 
same ties to the conn try that gave thcaii birth, 
they have thej same aspirations, they have the* 
same f^estiny. What hurts the Hindu hurts 
the Miissahnan as well ; what helps the Hindu 


equally helps the Mussalman. Could the two 
cornmunities have lived togethc'r for hundreds 
of years, sharing one another’s joys and 
sorrows, if there had been per jaetual hostility 
between them ? Who ever heard of com- 
mimalism in Sindh fifty years ago ? And 
now tin* grim and sinister spectre of 
eommunalism is stalking over this ancient 
land filling it with strife and bitterness. 
N(*ithcr the Hindus nor the Mussalmans are 
primarily respv)nsible for this lamentable state 
of a Hail'S, d'here is some other cause for the 
strained relations between the two largest 
and most important communities in India, 
Avhich have lived at peace with each other 
for centuries and bc*tween whom there is the 
strongest commu i li ty of i ntei*ests. N o ad van ce- 
ment is possible if a, jierpetiial state of feud 
exists between thc^, two communities. The 
dineronec* of religion is no bar to the growth 
of a common nationalism. Hindus and 
Mussalmans have* to live together, to work 
tc)gc*thcr, to strive* togethc^r, to achieve togc'thcr 
and to attain their destiny together. Ihiited 
there is nothing that tlu^y may not hope to 
win ; dividend tln*y arc* certain to lose c‘very- 
thing. Tlu; entire* futurci of India is being 
jeopardizc*d by this bane of eommunalism. 

Among a pc‘ople wliieh should be one* and 
indivisible, otic* in tbonght and aspiration and 
striving, the dividing factor of ratios has been 
introduced. Onc^ hc*ars of nothing but 
minoriti(*s and majoritic‘s. ft Is assumed as a 
fact beyond c pies tic )ii tluit the interests of 
minorities arc* not safe in the keeping of 
majorities and the inten'ests of majorities should 
not be entrustc‘d to minorities. This fc^eling of 
insecurity and thc^ attitude of suspiciousness 
are sedulously promoted by the system of 
repre.«entation, the creation of communal 
electorates, the ckiborate devices for safe- 
guarding the interests of minorities. What 
is the real cause of Hindus and Miussahnans 
taking dillercnt views of the proposal to create 
Sindh a separate Province ? It is nothing 
more or less tliari the sordid thought of tlie 
divisions of loaves and fishes, the humiliating 
scramble for the crumbs that may fall from 
the master’s table. I’he Hindus apprehend 
that ui\der the new regime all prizes will go 
to the Mussalman majority. The Lc^gislativc 
Council will have a perpetual and large 
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Miiss:ilm:iki innjorit\"U^*^‘ <>!' Exocntivc" 

( 'OiUK'illors ;ind Mini:^t<Ts will l)o Mnssalinau, 
fJu‘ l^iblie Servi(‘(‘ will be roci’nitcd mainly 
Irom Mnssaimans. 4 his is ])r('(Ms(‘ly tli(» 
reason why the iMiissidinans arc ])lcascd at the 
jjrospcct of tli(‘ sopartition of Sindh and its 
constitution as an ind(‘i»<‘ndcnt |>rovinc(‘. On<‘ 
feels deoply hnmiliat(‘d by the fhouubt that 
all the dn'anis of nationhood, the prospect of 
an India ('m(*r|nrino’ as an e<jnal an<l a perr of 
th(‘ oTcat nations of the world should (md in 
this inoloi-ions stni^oio for |>!aee and olliee, 
this i<j^!iob!(^ rivalry and jealousy for ]K‘tty 
things tliat are of no eonscf juence. Wh.at <loes 
it inatt(n* who g(‘ts the ofliees and j>hn'(»s in 
the public services as at pnssfuil constituted ? 
Alter all, tlu‘ numb(‘r oi n|>]>f)intiuerits axiiil- 
able iu tlie S(‘T\ace oi tlu^ (loveriunent ol any 
country is very small ami prf>vides a living 
for o!ily a small number of p(‘rsons. Plae(‘- 
hunliiig can never b(i tin* chief oeeiipation of 
a nation or a large s('eti<ui of the. pcM^ple. 
Siue(‘ we hear so mneh alxmt majorities and 
minorities it has to b<‘ I’enuMiilx ivd timt only 
a small minority can be ])r(»vid(Ml hu- in the 
public scrvic(‘ (d any coimtrv ; tlm majority 
must find utlu;r avocations in life, 'riieiv 
n(H‘d not b(‘ any heart-burning or rivalry about 
appointments. It is (h(‘ first <*ondition of 
nationhood that th(‘ nation should e(*ase to b(‘ 
depende?it upon scM’vicc foi* a living. Other 
ways of a means of livelihood have^ to be. 
ex])lor(.*d. Agriemlture, industries, trade*, arts 
and crafts are the chief soiircevs of suste‘nance 
for the bulk ol the pc'ople and these should 
absorb the cnei’gie^s and aedivitie^s of a natie>n. 
Service is a negligible^ thing and certainly Jiot 
worth stjuabbling or wrangling for. 

Tliere* is evi(]ene*e that under the e^arly 
Aryans in ancient times Sindh was a kingdom. 
Tlic early Aryan settlers and colonists of 
Aryavarta, or the l\anjab, must have trekkeid 
down the banks of the Indus along the Indu^- 
valley to Sindh and founded a coK)ny. Of 
the pre-Aryan eivili/ation in Sindh of which 
very interesting redics have^ found at 

Mohen-jo-Daro we know ne)thing and it is 
unjwotitable^ to speenlate about it in fhe» 
absenei* of any data. But tlicre* is indis{)utable 
evidences that in the epic age^ of the* Maha- 
bharata Sindh was a. kingelom and Jayadratha, 
the brother-in-law of King Dnryoelhmia, w^as 


the king, lie was alse» the king of Saiivira, 
an adjoining territory, ft is fiirthen* noted 
that Siiulh was famous for its tine breenl of 
Ileuses. The Kingdemi of Sindh is mentioruHl 
again wheni Arjiina, who hael shun King 
Jayadratlia on the* field of Kiirulvshe*tra, folh.nv- 
ing tile sacrificial horse* for tlie* |)(‘rlornianee 
of the* Asvamedha Yajna by King Yndhistliira 
invaded Sinelh and put the warriors of Sindh 
to llight. Tile ancient city of lirahmaiiabael 
in the’i Thar and Parker District, ef wliich the 
ruins can still be tra<*<*d, was nndonbteAlly an 
Aryan city and there is an eld tradition still 
e‘\tant as to how as a judgment for the* sins 
of the King th. city v,as o\a*r\vhclmed and 
bnrif*d under wliiriing (‘ohinms of sand. In 
the Ihiddhist period nUa Siudh \v[\< a tlenrish- 
ing kingelom with large Bndelhi -t mon:’.siei*i(‘s 
lilh'd with inonk^ and mms. < )f (In* ( <‘:Tiierial 
l)onndaric‘s of fjiat ancient kingdom we can 
form no conccjition. Tlu* ;\J:iha))harata makes 
no m<‘nti<ui (.f any other Idiigdoni he.tweem 
Indrajuasth!!, th(.‘ siti* for which is located. ]>y 
tradition at Parana Killa in D»*Ih!, and Sind’hm 
to call Sindli liy ii*- aiiei' iu name*. It i-- nmre 
than liloJy tliai tin* pj'C.^ent; siatei .of Kiiairpin- 
lormeel {lart of that kingelom. It may net lie 
a wihl SMI ooVe that part of lie* provineo mwv 
known as (In* l*anjal) uoith of Pane .\kii was 
inclnderl in the kingdom e.f Sindlm, tin* dese rt 
belt north of Mnlhin feu’ming tin* natural line 
of d(*mareati(*n l>(‘l\V(‘(m Ai ' av.irta ami Sindhu. 
There is a close allinity also betw(‘<‘n the 
langnagv of Sindh and that spoken in ^^ullln•rn 
l^mja)>. Originally Sindhi w-as the most 
direct derivative* from Sanskrit, though later 
it be(*.ann* la,rg(.^ly intermixed with P(‘rsian, 
Towards the north of Sindh tin* Sindhi 
language gradually mergers into the Multan 
dialect, wliich i.s part Sindhi, part Pimiabi, 
Sindh is not uneonn(;{‘ted with the* later 
history of Imlia. So great a ])m*sonage as (Jn* 
Emperor Akbar was liorn at Umerkot in 
Sindh, finite roeenlly, acceuxling' te» historic 
evidence, Sindli wa.s a separate kingdom under 
the' Kiillhoras and the Talpurs, both Beluch 
dynasties. The mau.solcaims of the Mir.s of 
Sindh are still to be found, in Hyderabad and 
the dc.scendanls of the Mirs are pensioners of 
the Britisli Government. IMost probably large 
.sections of the rural jiopulation of Sindh ai*d the 
bulk of the peasantry were converted to Islam 
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(liiriiJi; the lim(‘ of the Mirs. Most of the iirbiiri 
|)Oj>uhition rejnniiied Hiiuhi ;uul are so to tiu^ 
pr(‘sent day. ITiuler the Mirs almost the 
entire administrative ami ministerial work was 
earned on by Hindus. rTerKa‘ tiie distinelive 
(h'si^’nation ot Amils. The A mils w(n*(‘ the 
Amlahs of ihe Mirs, Mirnsters, iS(^cretaries and 
eha'ks. The title- Minislii and Dewati indieato 
t!n‘ nature of tlieiv work, ininisleria) or 
admini.sti'ative. I'lie other seetion of the 
Hindu |) 0 |)u]ation, the Hania.s mi- Rhaibandhs, 
stuck to trade and euniineree, and wen* not 
tempted lay edlers oj’ ser\ iee nndor the Mirs. 
There was a lunniliatinc' ditler<‘ntialion in the 
treatnuMtt ol tfe* Iradino^^ class as (aunpaixal 
with the Amils. As !)casis of burden and 
ridiny: animals (‘.nnf'h w(‘r(' available for all, 
but a lim* wa,-. »tr,.v/n at ot other kinds. 

d1i<‘ inn^t pri/.ed ii(ifne' animal was tin* amhliii*;' 
mnh\ haadsonm aniiuab- bn'd IVom la.ri»*e 
k.yvjuian donkey '<:Illi(M?^. Hi'* nnih* v/as 
! -eja-rd tor til' Mirs, (Ih-ii- ehildi'en Jirid 
l;j\';)ni’ed o[}icia;-. d’iie hoi's<‘ <'am(‘ next in 
riOik and it was li’i rU' used b\’ Mjmhi nibeials 
and Mussahnan ^ienindars. Idle Rania. liov> 
ee. ’/ |.>rosp(‘roie. w'ealthy, wa-^ forljuhlen the 
ns<‘ oi both mnh and horse, aiid had to content 
hi^ie^ell’, like Saiielio Pan/a, with the hnmble 
as-, w'liieh ahme in* was permi(t<‘d to ride, 
lo iii(»mb(‘vine t h.ai J('sns t ^iiris(, die Iviny; of 
kinos, l’o(h‘ an a>.- no txie need fie ashamed of 
ridiny; a donkio . d lie tides of ! tewain aiul 
Mnnslii. so lareejy jn n.s(* amooe- the Amils, 
Ufidoubtetlly dale from the tiim* of the Mirs 
and prn\e that dn* Hindu ('ftieials w<'re. th<‘ 
aetnal administrators ol tlu* kingdom of Sindh 
umha* the Mirs. Who thonoht of eommunalism 
in those days, or of niinoiities and majorities? 
Ida* Mussalina ns of Sindh w'ere in a, very lraro|(> 
majority, their relio’ioi: w'as the ivlieioii of the 
rulers, but they wan‘e |)(‘rl‘e(*tly eontent to be 
rul(*fl by the Hindu ohieials. There w’^as uo 
ill-will betw’eeu tiu* Himlus and Mussalmaiis, 
oe eommimal claims, no iiividiousness, no 
je.'dousit s. The Mussahnan (ailtivators were 
happy, tint Hindu tradesmen were unmolested, 
tin* Hindu oftieials carried on tlie aflministra- 
tion smoothly. 

Ihe first condition of a separate ])rovinee 
or principality is that it should be self- 
coiiU^rmd, Hriancially independent and its 
resources should be sufficient for its needs. 


1-liere is no sueli assurance in the proposed 
('levation of Sindh to a (xovernorship. There 
is no sne;oe.stion, so far as we are aware, of 
men‘asine; the territorial boundaries of Sindh 
by takiny; away a slha^ from tin* Ikinjab or 
Rriiish Rcdueliistan, thouy;]i the inehision of 
i^ehichistan has been tinoffieaally suggested. A 
time may e.omf* when tlie revaaine of Sindh 
may Ixi ap|>recial>ly increased by the income 
from tin* waste lands which may be broiiglit 
under eultivatiou by tlie water supplied from 
the Sukkar Ikirrage, but that ]>ros|)eet is still 
nebulous and no reliable figures are yet avail- 
able as to the likely inerease of revenue. Tlie 
pres(‘nt idea is that as soon as Sindh is raised 
ft) a (governorship wa(h a full comyilement of 
Exeeutivii ( ‘onneillovs, Ministers, Secretari(‘s, 
ln‘ads ol depart meats and a separate Tiniversit v 
the annual reveiun* of Sindh shoidd b'* siipj)le- 
mented by a grant from the (xovermnout of 
India suili<*ient.ly large to balance tin* bndgef 
(•.very ycMir. As a scheme of tills kind has md 
yet been wa>rked mit no details an* yet avail- 
a))l<* but no one (‘an h<‘sitate to (’hura(‘teri/e 
sneli a proposal as exlremely unsatisfactory. 
It is not as if tin* (lovermnent of India will -lie 
(adh*d n[)on to come to the In'lp of Sindh in a, 
year of extraordinary str(‘ss. Tlnu'e will Ix^ 
tlni uni>ree(Hlent(*d iiista.n(*e of a [irovince 
being required to maiutaiii uu admiaistratiou 
ultogetln*r beyond its ineonu*. Tin* administra- 
tion of Sindh will be in part a p(*rman(*ntly 
r<*e.niTing (rharge upon the revenues of the 
(lovemnn'iit of India. Tin* (xotrors of that 
(lovtu’nnn*nt have ne>'e)- been overtlowing with 
money. Of late years i»wing to a xv(U’ld-widc 
depression in trade and eertain other conditions 
peculiar to India Inditin Hnanee has been 
verging perilously (*lose nyion bankruptcy. 
The. IioiTo wings by the Government of India 
have b(»en as fi‘(‘(juent as they have been large. 
It is not a natimial debt beyond the grim fact 
that the l)m*d(*n of the (hdit and tlnj taxation 
falls upon the people of Indiju On the dist 
March, 1 93 1, the debt of India had reached 
the staggering lignre of 977 crores and a lialf. 
'file nation has no part and no voi(‘.e in incurr- 
ing the debt. Tlu^ natun* of the f inerg< ne\ is 
decided by tlui ( rovernment whi(*h raises a loan 
xvhenever necessary. Tlx* heavy and constant- 
ly growing interest charges have to Ix^ borne 
by th(* roveunes of India, (’'onimon prudence 
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should forbid all increases of expenditure of a 
permanent nature in the present financial strain 
of the country. But India must have a federal 
constitution, though the funds may be lacking 
and the evil of communalisrn may bo 
increasing. 

It must be remembered that even in 
pre-historical times Sindh was an independent 
kingdom. The details of the administration 
and the financa’al position of the principality in 
those times are unknown, but even under the 
Mirs in recent times Sindh was prosperous, the 
people were well off‘andthe administration was 
free from financial embarrassment It is only 
under the present regime that the resources of 
Sindh have been found insufficient to make 
both ends meet and this is conclusiv'^e proof of 
the extravagance of the present system of 
administration. 

In view of the doubtful favour about to be 
conferred upon Sindh it may be pertinently 
asked what sort of treatment she has received 
since the annexation and what has been her 
position as part of the Bombay Presidency. 
Without intending any reflection upon the 
Government of Bombay it may be truthfully 
said that Sindh was left very much to herself 
and to her own r(*sourccs. From the first the 
powers conferred upon the Commissioner in 
Sindh implied that the Government of Bombay 
was divested of much of its responsibility. 
The entire judicial administration was controll- 
ed by the Judge of the Sadar Court who was 
the Judicial Commissioner and the highest 
court of appeal and whose status was that of 
a first grade District and Sessions Judge. Thus 
from the beginning Sindh was more or less 
isolated and the level of the administration, 
revenue and judicial, was certainly lower than 
that of the Presidency proper. There was a 
Sindh Commission as distinct from the Indian 
Civil Service and military officers were recruit- 
ed for that Commission. They held office as 
Assistant Collectors, District Magistrates and 
District and Sessions Judges. There is a 
story of a reference to the Bombay High Court 
from the decision of a Sessions Judge in Sindh 
who was a Lt.-Colonel. Referring to a certain 
point at issue counsel appearing in support of 
thiO Judged decision said, ^This point has been 
adjudfej^ted by tjhe learned Judge.' ^Yes, my 
opposing counsel amidst 


laughter, ^by a gallant Colonel in Her Majesty's 
Staff Corps.' 

Until almost recently there was no railway 
communication between Bombay and Sindh. 
The shortest passage by sea took forty-eight 
hours. In spite of t||:U and also of the 
dearness of living in Bombay as compared 
with that of Sindh, the Bombay Government 
never established a college in Sindh. The first 
and subsef|uent colleges in Sindh have all been 
founded by the people of Sindh. The Govern- 
ment maintained only a few schools teaching 
up to the Matriculation standard. Even at the 
present day there is no Medical College or a 
College of Cojnmerce, an Agricultural College 
or a Veterinary College in Sindh. And now 
it is proposed to dower Sindh with a full-blown 
University. Federation a.p|)ears to be swinging 
the high tidt^ of fortuiK^ all in favour of tins 
hithertx) neglected Province. Ff Karachi has 
grown it is duo to her own initiative and 
efforts : if Sindh has prosjx'red it is due to 
the ent(^rprlse and industry of her own people. 
Now Federation is going to take a hand and 
play Providence, and it must be frankly owned 
that the annouucomeut fills all smisible people 
with a feeling of great umiasiness. Will the 
Universitv of Sindh be anything better than a 
replica of the University of .Dellii on a slightly 
larger seahi ? AV^ill a new Central Govern- 
ment College be (‘stablished or will tlio existing 
c.ollege be transformed straightway into a 
University ? Will there be l^'aculties for Law, 
Medicine and Commerce, or will Sindh continue 
to be dej>endent for these as hitherto on the 
Bombay University ? If conimunalism is a 
danger the multiple universities in India are 
no less so, for they arc constantly adding to 
unemployment and the consequent discontent. 
The modern universities of India were estab- 
lished mainly to supply certain needs of the 
administration ; these needs are very easily 
filled by a small percentage of the graduates of 
tFie universities. For the balance of the 
graduates left, a number increasing steadily 
every year, there is no occupation and no employ- 
ment. Even in Sindh at the present moment 
there is a glut of graduates in Arts and Law. 
Will the Sindh University earn public gratitude 
by adding to their number thereby increasing 
the unrest which is seething in the cour^ry ? 
Even in Sindh the prosperous traders owe 
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Very little to any University. If the peace and 
prosperity of India are to be assured new 
universities on the old lines should not ev^en 
be thought of, because it is no exaggeration to 
say that they may prove to be sources of 
danger. What is really wanted is to thoroughly 
overhaul and reorganize the entire university 
system of India. Education must be made 
really productive and not barren as at present. 
Agriculture, trade, commerce, applied science 
for commercial purposes, iron and oil engineer- 
ing, the conversion of raw materials into 
finished products — these and similar other 
subjects must be placed in the forefront of the 
programme of every university. There must be 
a straight and short path from the university 
to production. The hand must be trained 
equally with the head. Graduates in Arts 
and Ljiw may have to starv(‘ but craftsmen 
never. We do not want universities to 
])r()duee starvelings but Jiicn (‘apabic of doing 
a mairs work and so of earning their daily broad. 

Apart from the inordinately heavy cost of 
the administration in India there is an 
enornions loss to the country by the wholesale 
(‘xports of raw materials like cotton, hides and 
nnlinislied leather, oil-seeds and many other 
artiflos, a great deal of which comes back to 
the country as finislnid ])rodncts and brings 
larg(! ’i profits to the manufacturers and d(ialcr8. 
Why should not the Indian Universities help 
India to becoim^ a great producing as well as 
manufacturing country ? In Germany, every 
industrial and manufacturing factory has a 
laboratory attached to it and this is in charge 
of university men, experts and specialists who 
are engaged in oxperiiiicnts to improve the 
quality of the manufactured articles and to 
chea|)en the cost of production. Wliy cannot 
the same system be introduced in India and 
the universities be authorized to train experts 
and specialists ? 

To restore financial equilibrium iti India it 
is imperatively necessary that the present 
extravagant scale of salaries should be revised 
and reduced and the administration of the whole 
country should be placed upon a more 
economical basis. Loans are justifiable in 
times of emergency and for public works from 
which a sufficient return is assured, but to 
raise loans constantly for* the purposes of 
ordinary administration is the height of tlirift- 


lessness and unwise finance. The immediate 
and most pressing need of India is the 
strictest and most ruthless economy and 
the readjustment of the entire system of 
finance. Instead, fresh burdens are being 
placed upon the already overstrained resources 
of the country by the launching of new 
administrative schemes entailing a huge out- 
lay and an alarming growth in the permanent 
recurring expenditure. What is supposed 
to be an admirable project of Federation 
will in reality prove to be a series of water- 
tight compartments, each unconcerned with 
the others, without reciprocation of any kind. 
For instance, the graduates of the Sindh 
University will not be eligible for appoint- 
ments outside the province jnst as is the case 
in other provinces. Instead of Federation 
there will be insolation and intolerance. How 
is it consistent with the spirit of nationalism 
and federal union to raise the cry that is 
heard everywhere — Bihar for the Biharis, the 
l\injab for the Panjabis, Sindh for the 
Sindhis, and so on and so forth ? If this is 
patriotism what is provincialism and parochia- 
lism ? It strikes at the very root of natiomi- 
lism, the unification of the race. Mingled 
with provincial exclusivciiess and provincial 
jealousy is the far greater evil of communalism, 
which is threatening to overwhelm the whole 
country and is rapidly widening the breach 
between the two most important communities 
in India, without whose political fusion it is 
imj)09sible to have a nation in India. No 
constitution, no scheme of federation can 
bring the slightest benefit to India unless the 
canker of commiinalism is radically excised 
from the body politic of India. 

To raise Sindh from a Commissioriership 
to a Governorship certain conditions precedent 
to the change must be fulfilled. Since there 
is so much anxiety for the protection 
of the interests of minorities care must 
be taken that no minority is opposed 
to the proposed change. There must be a 
unanimous consensus of opinion in favour 
of the separation of Sindh and its constitution 
as an independent province. It will not be 
sufficient to contend that s^uch a change is 
favoured by a majority or the population. 
The views of a minority arc of equal import- 
ance and entitled to equal weight. No heart- 
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burning is permissible in connection with If there is to be a separate University for 

an important change like the reconstitu- Sindh it must be constituted on lines wholly 

tion of a Province. The evil spirit of different from the existing universities in 

communalisni will have to be exorcised. India. There is no call for creating fresh 

There must be no jealousies between the nurseries of disappointment and discontent and 

Hindus and Moslems of Sindh, no scramble political unrest. The country does not want 

or hustling for the loaves and fishes and the any addition to educated unemployment, 

small fry of office. The idea of maintaining Is it possible to create a new province of 
the administration of Sindh by annual doles Sindh on these linos ? If so, it will be warmly 

paid by the Government of India must be welcomed on all hands. But the signs are 

ruled out. No province can be said to be ominous. 'Phe spirit at work is not of concilia- 

independent if its revenues are not sufficient tion but the imposition of a paramount will, 

for its maintenance and have to be eked •out an unrestrained desire to play Providence with 

by subsidies from the Central GoverniiKmt. the destiny of a nation. It is the sowing of 

A Federation which spells isolation and exclu- the wind, leaving the distracted people of the 

sion from the rest of the country (?annot Province to reap the whirlwind, 

commend itself to any section of the people. Since the above was written, the report of 

It is really a negation of federation. Then' the Joint Parliamentary ( 'ommittee, recom- 

must be a (‘oristant intmvhange of every mending the formation of Sindh into a se|)nnite 

desc.ription between all the provinces of India. Provinei^ has been publisluHl. 


STATUTORY RAILWAY AUTHORITY 

ITS EVOLUTION UPTO JOINT PARLIAMENTARY COMMITTEE REPORT 

By NALINAKSHA SANYAL, m. a. ((kl.\ ph. i). (London) 

I)an(4Er of Politics in Railway safeguards for the removal of most of the (ivils 

Manaokment complained of in this (Connection. Indian public 

T he problem of securing freedom for railway opinion harl all along favoured this view and 
administration from imliealtliy political held that the ill-treatment of third-class passengers, 
interference is an old one and in almost the unsuitability of rates and fares for the 
all countries this problem had to bo tackkid at advancement of indigenous industry and (tommeree, 
some stage or other of railway development. As preferential treatment of British firms in the 
early as 1878-1881 an important enquiry was purchase of stores, and discrimination in favour 
carried out in Italy by experts, both local and of Britishers and Anglo-Indians in railwTiy 
foreign, who held tliat ‘‘in addition to being more services could only be checked through state- 
costly, state-iuanageinent was veiy liable to management. From 19 1<) onwards this opinion 
political dangers’^ and it was apprehended that vvas systimiatically pressed in the Viceroy's 
^politics would corrupt railroad management and Legislative Oouncil by eminent^ men like the 
the railw^ays would corrupt politi(;s’'. In ftict late Mr. Goklmle, Sir V. D. Thackersey, Sir 
thtfe dias always been regarded ns one of the -Ibrahim Rahimtoola and Mr. Vijayaraghavacharya. 
most important objections to state-management. The essence of this belief lay in the greater 

T , possibility of making the railway administration 

Indiah niMANi) FOR STATE-MANAGEMIOT amenable to public, demands and careful about 

In India, however, circumstances had been public needs wnile under state-management than 
such that state-management was found more to if the railways were left in the hands of 
the interest of the country and state encourage- companies or under completely irresponsible 
ment and hQutrol remained as essential features executives. This belief found ample justification 
railway cfeveiopinent. The Acworth Committee, in recent changes in the outlook of our railway 
' after ea;r(rfuUjir . all aspects of the administration, and in the progressive recognition 

qneation, verdict in favour of state- of the claims of Indianization of services, ^revision 

411 ^ recommended certain of stores purchase policy, interests of third-class 
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passengers and need for more sympathetic rates 
policy. 

British Dislike of State-management 

British commercial interests and those of the 
Britishers who enjoyed and hoped still further to 
enjoy special privileges and discriminatory 
considerations could, of course, never look upon 
state-management with favour. From the very 
beginning of Indian railway projects they have 
been systematically pressing for company manage- 
ment, so that British control could be perpetuated 
and British interests could always be mainlined 
supreme. Unfortunately, these gentlemen always 
found ii ready hearing both in the (xovernment 
of India as well as in Great Britain. Even so 
late as February, 1923, Sir Charles Iniies, 
Commerce Member of tlu^ Viceroy’s Council, 
declared : “As India is more and more <Iemocratised, 
slie will fiiul state-management more and more 
expensive and inefficient”. 

The A<iworth (Committee, liowevor, gave an 
almost final seal to the (juestion of State vfi. 
comi)miy maiiMgement, and British vested 
interestes had thereafter to change their cry. A 
few memhers of the Acworth Committee, who 
happened to represent British commercial interests 
and private railway companies, drew attention to 
the “dangers of iiiterhnvnce by the growingly 
democratic Indian Legislature with railway 
management”, and (‘ver since the Government of 
India began to think of mejisnres for reducing 
th(i (xmtrol of the Legislature over the Railway 
Board. The examples of sonn*. democratic countries 
lik(‘ Austria, Germany and Japan, whose local 
('X])erience proved the value of independence in 
niilway management, came handy in this respect. 

Anxiety for sAFE(aTARi>iN(; Brttibu 

INTERESTS 

With the proposals for further constitutional 
reforms another aspect of the (luestion was 
brought to notice. The safeguarding of British 
commercial interests in different splieres was 
emphasized and it was urged by a powerful 
section that adequate protection should be provided 
for the large amount of British Capital invested 
in Indian railways and for the British element 
in Indian railway services. The Simon Commission 
did not pay any heed to this demand and left it 
to the Government of India to jirovide for, if 
necessary, but the Government of India were in 
some difficulty. 

Indian Legislature and Indian 
Railw’ays 8in<"e 1920 

With the constitutional change effected through 
the Montagu -Chelmsford reforms of 1920 the 
position the Railway Department had largely 
altered. The Legislative Assembly three-quarters 
of which were elected by popular vote had there- 
after acquired considerable control, both of 
legislation and ^ administration, and in particular 
exercised much influence through its vote on the 


railway budget. The Governor-General, and 
through him the Secretary of State, have, of 
course, reserve power to veto the opinion of the 
legislature, and this power has often been exercised, 
but the constitutional change modified greatly the 
responsibility of the Secretary of State for the 
management of Indian railways. The Acworth 
Commiltee recommended that in future the 
Railway CV)mmi88ion (Board) will be responsible 
for its own administration, will prepare its own 
propamme of work and expenditure, and within the 
limits of its budget as approved by the Government 
of India and the Secretary of State and accepted 
by the Legislative Assembly, will caiTy it into 
effect ; tluit, in a word, though remaining an 
integral part of the Government machine and 
subject to control on general questions of policy 
and the major qin'stions of finance on which 
policy must depend, it will be an independent 
administration, i Paras 1*25-127 Report.) To 
meet the nevy constitutional position the Govern- 
ment of India followed the advice of the Acworth 
Committee with regard to the policy about the 
Central Controlling Agency and began to look 
upon the railways as comprising a big commercial 
undertaking reepiring strictly commercial outlook. 
The demand of the British vested interests could 
not very well be fitted into such a policy, nor 
could tlje stictional demands of communities and 
classes in India be provided for. While on the 
one hand Government were resisting the demand 
of Indian public opinion for substantial revision 
of the railway rates policy, the policy for 
purchase of stores and Indianization, on the 
ground of making commercial success of the 
railway managemejii, on the other hand they could 
not very well recommeml the employment of less 
efficient or equally efficient Europeans and Anglo- 
Indians on higher grades of salary, nor could they 
justify placing orders with British firms whose 
prices were not always the lowest. Embmassed 
in this manner the Government of India appointed 
Brigadier-General Hammond to study the question 
and, after investigating the administration of 
railways in some foreign countries, to make his 
recommendations. 

Statutory Railavay Board PROPOfiKi) 

Pearly in 1932 General Hammond's recom- 
mendations were received and examined by the 
Government of India and the Consultative Com- 
mittee that was sitting at Delhi in connection 
with the Round Table Conference decided on 
3rd March, 1932, that “a clause be inserted in the 
Constitution Act that there shall be a Statutory 
Railway Board for the Administration of the 
Railways while the functions, compositions and 
powers of the Board would be determined by an 
Act of Uie Federal Legislature'^ (Italics mine). Two 
members of the Committee^j dissenting, urged that 
“the Act should itself contain provisions embody- 
ing General Hammond's principal recommenda- 
tions'*. This was the thih end of the wedge. 
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Opposition op Indian Public Opinion 

Indian public opinion rightly grew suspicious 
and in connection with the Railway Budget 
discussions in March 1932 the question of the future 
of the Railway Board was raised. A confidential 
circular published by an Indian newspaper of 
Calcutta showed that Mr. Benthall (now Sir 
Edward) had, on behalf of the Europeans, declared 
that, as far as possible, the railways and ports 
must be removed from political control, and the 
Europeans were urged to press for the creation of 
an independent Statutory Railway Board. Indian 
Members of the Legislative Assembly headed by 
Sir (then Mr.) Shanmukham Chetty recorded their 
strong protest against the manner in which this 
important question was being disposed of, and 
Mr. B. Das declared that “the whole British 
Government were in conspiracy to take away the 
control of the railways from the Indian Legisla- 
ture.” He warned that if a Statutory Board was 
established, “all money would go to England and 
all British Stores would be purchased at the 
expense of Indian industries.” “In the name of 
Swaraj”, he said, “every economic right of the 
people is being taken away and placed in alien 
hands”. 

Fkdkral STBUirruiiE Committee on Statutory 
Raiiavay Board 

The Federal Structure Committee! mentioned 
the Statutory Railway Board as though everything 
had been decided upon and although non(! of the 
Indian jn( 3 mbers knew eximtly what wfis proposed 
a draft recommendation was forwarded in the 
name of the Committee to which many of the 
members taking interest in the subject objected. 
Yet that remained as the recorded opinion of the 
Federal Structure Committee. 

White Pai»ek Proposals on Statutory Body 
FOR Railway Administration 

Then came the White Paper proposals. The 
subject of railway administration was not given 
as much importance as it deserved and in one 
paragrapli only the desire of His Majesty's 
Government in this respect was recorded. It was 
felt essential that “while the Federal Government 
and Legislatun! will necessarily exercise a general 
control over railway policy, the actual control of 
the adnilnistration should be placed by the 
Constitution Act in the hands of a Statutory 
Body so composed and with such powers as wm 
ensure jthiit it is in a position to perform its duties 
upon business principles and without being sub- 
}ect to political interference”. With regard to 
company-managed lines it was proposed that such 
existing rights as the companies possessed under 
terms of their contract to have access to the 
Secretary of State in regard to disputed points, 
would be and if they desired they 

Wg'ht to arbitration. The 
the Government of India were 
asked for 0 ^^^ the questions of principle 
of the scheme. 


London Committee of June 1933 on Statutory 
Railway Authority 

In June 1933 the Secretary of State appointed 
a Committee in England, composed mostly of 
selected Round Table Conference delegates, to 
examine the note prepared^ by the Government of 
India and to formulate definite proposals for the 
future administration of Indian railways. This 
Committee prepared a more or less detailed sketeh 
for the proposed Statutory Board, the fundamental 
features of which were as follows : 

1. The Federal Government and the Legisla- 
ture would control the general policy of Indian 
railways, and subject to this control the admini- 
stration was to be entrusted to a “Railway Autho- 
rity” composed of seven members chosen from 
persons possessed of special knowledge of 
commerce, industry, agriculture or finance, or 
having had extensive administrative experience. 

2. Not more than three out of the .seven 
members were to be appointed by the Governor- 
General in his discretion, the remaining four being 
appointed by him on the advice of tin? Federal 
Government. Tlie President of the Authority, 
who should have right of access to the Governor- 
General, was to be appointed by him at his 
discretion from amongst the members. 

The Federal Minister r(!sponsible for 
Tninsport and (Communications would have the 
right to convene a meeting of the liailway 
Authority for the purpose! of discussing matters 
of policy or (jiuistions of public interest, an<l at 
.such meetings he would presiile. He would 
further have the riglit to rlirect by order the 
Railway Authority to give (!fiect to decisions of 
the Federal Government and the Legislature On 
matters of policy and it would be obligatory on 
the Railway Authority to give efle(5t to huch 
decisions. 

4. No Minister or Mombei’ of the Federal 
Legislature or any other Legislature in India 
would be eligible to hold office as a mcjinber of 
the Authority till one year had elapsed since he 
surrendered his officij or seat, nor would a person 
be so appointed who had been a servant of the 
Crown in India, a railway official in India, or 
one who had been directly interested in railway 
contracts, till one year had elapsed from the date 
of termination of such connection. 

r>. The Railway Executive would be composed 
of a Chief Commissioner possessing expert 
knowledge of railway working, together with a 
Financial Commissioner, and such additional 
Commissioners with expert knowledge as might be 
found necessary. These Commissioners would be 
appointed by the Railway xiuthority subjecit to 
the confirmation of the Governor-General or the 
Federal Government as the case may be. The 
Chief Commissioner would carry out the duties 
from time to time delegateil to him by the Railway 
Authority and in his turn would delegate such 
powers to his subordinate officers as might be 
approved by the Railway Authority; 
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6. The Railway Authority was to be respon- 
sible for the proper maintenance and efficient 
operation of the railway vested in the Crown, 
either state-managed or company-managed, and 
was further to exercise the control over other 
railways in British India at present exercised by 
or on behalf of Government. Provision was also 
contemplated for safeguarding the existing rights 
of companies working under contracts with the 
Secretary of State. 

7, The Railway Authority would be guided 
by business principles, due regard being paid to 
the interests of agriculture, industry and the 
general public and to defence requirements ; and 
the surplus of railway earnings over all charges 
was to 1)0 disposefl of in such manner as may be 
dekjrmined from time to time by the Federal 
(government under a scheme of (juinquennial 
apportionment. 

8 Revenue estimates of the Railway Authority 
though submit t<3(l to tlu' Legislature annually 
woul<l not be subject to vote unless General 
Revenues would bo requii-ed to eontribiitc, whereas 
cai)itial (‘xpenditnre programnn^ would have to be 
voted by the Ked(‘nil Legislature, unless the 
Ruiiwiiy Authority be generally authorized to 
incur capital expenditure subject to prescribed 
conditions. 

9. Regarding services, the Railway Authority 
would be empowered to make rules for recruitment, 
and would appoint or deal with employees as 
foiiinl necessaiy, subject to (a) the powers of the 
Governor-Cieiioral in the exercise of his special 
responsibilities, < b) the sSafeguarding of the rights 
of all officers in the services at the time of its 
establishment and (c) such instructions or 
directions as may be laid down to secure the 
representation of various communities. In regard 
to the rules for recruitment of superior railway 
services the Public Services (commission was to 
be consulted. 

10. With regard to rates and fares the Rail- 
way Authority would fix maxima and minima, 
subject to the control of the Federal Government, 
and complaints regarding these would, subjwt to 
such conditions as the Federal Government might 
prescribe, be referred to an Advisory Committee 
to be appointced by the Federal Government 
Before the Federal Government would pass any 
order on the recommendation of the Advisory 
Committee it would consult the Railway 
Authority. 

11. Ilisputes between the Railway Authority 
and the administration of an Indian States railway 
on certain matters would have to be referred to 
arbitration by a tribunal. 

Joint PAULiAMKNTARy CoMMrrrEE on 
Statutoiit Railway Axtthokity : 

C|lITtCAL 

During the three sessioiiH of the Indian Round 
Tabled Conference the question of the Statutory 
Railway Board did not come up for discussion, as 


it was considered to be of comparativdy minor 
importance. It was assumed that there was 
general agreement about the establishment of the 
Statutory Board, although public opinion in 
India as reflected in the speeches of the non^ 
official members of the Central Legislature, and 
in the deliberations of the Federation of Indian 
Chambers of (Commerce and Industry, was opposed 
to the idea under present circumstances. The 
Joint Parliamentary Committee have acted on 
this assumption, and their recommendations have 
been based more or less on the White Pap^ 
proposals. The Committee consider that the 
scheme outliiKid by the lA)ndon Committee of 
June 1983 provides a suitable basis for the 
administration of Indian railways, subject to two 
conditions to which they attach importance, 
namely, that (a) not less than three of the seven 
members of the proposed Authority should be 
appointed by the (jlovernor-General in his 
dmretion and that (b) the authority should not 
be constitutecl on a communal basis. In the 
latter respect the Committee's recommendation is 
quite welcome to all right-thinking men, but it 
is <iiffi(5ult to understand why they are so in- 
sistent upon the Governor-General appointing 
three members at least at his discretion, unless 
it be to provide assured seats for a substantial 
number of Britishers in the Indian Railway 
Authority. 

The second and more fundamental proposals 
of the Joint Parliamentary Committee is with 
regard to the powers which the Governor-Gener^ 
will possess of taking action in virtue of his 
special responsibilities. This power is now 
proposed to extend to the giving of directions to 
the Railway Authority, and in the event of a 
breakdown of the constitution, to assume to him- 
self the powers vested in the Authority. These 
are provisions fraught with gre^t danger and 
throw overboard both the Consultative Committee’s 
recommendations as well as the White Paper 
proposals. The real anxiety to secure for British 
interests perpetual position of privilege has now 
come out in all its glaring nakedness. In all 
'^arlier proposals, including the White Paper, two 
things were considered essential, namely, (a) a 
general control of the Federal (Jovernment and 
Legislature over railway policy and (b) such 
composition, function and powers of the Railway 
Authority as would ensure the administration of 
the railways upon business principles, due regard 
being paid to the furtherance of India’s agri- 
culture, industry and commerce and to general 
public interest. The Joint Parliamentary 
Committee kept significantly quiet over these 
two essential points and they have emphasized 
only those conditions whose main objective 
appears to be the consolidation and safeguarding 
of British interests. ^ . 

With regard to the question whether the 
Statutory basis for the new Railway Authority 
should be provided by the Constitution Act or by 
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. Indian Legislation, the Committee finds "no 
objection to the necessary steps being taken to 
this end in India” but they have urged that the 
governing principles should be laid down by the 
Constitution Act, and lest the new Federal 
Legislature be not as tame as the present 
Legislative Aseembly, they have proposed that 
the necessary legislation may be undertaken "at 
the earliest possible date”. The governing 
principles have also been defined and these 
include not only the extent of the control of the 
Federal Government and the Indian Legislature 
over the Railway Authority, but also the principles 
which should guide the Authority, the method of 
appointing members, the conditions of separation 
or Railway finance, the safeguarding of existmg 
interests of companies working some railways 
under contract with the Secretary of State ajid 
machinery for arbitration on disputed issues in 
the railway field. They have further enjoined 
that in future prior consent of the Governor- 
General "at his discretion” would be necessary to 
any legislation affecting the constitution or powers 
of the Railway Authority, Special importance is also 
attached to the provision of arbitration procedure 
for disputes between the Railw'ay Authority 
and the Indian State Railways and it has been 
proposed that the Constitution Act should contain 
adequate provision to ensun^ reasonable facilities 
for the .Indian State’s railway traffic and to 
protect its system against unfaii* or uneconomic 
competition or discrimination in the Federal 
Legislature. These are wide reservations and 
fettered like this it^ is doubtful if the Federal 
Indian Legislature will retain any effective voice 
in the shaping of our Railway policy or in 
controlling the work of the Railway Authority 
in the interests of India. 

In all these respects the Joint Parliamentary 
Committee recommendations go far beyond wffiat 
even His Majesty’s Government contemplated 
through the White Paper proposals and at every 
subsequent stage in the evolution of the idea of 
Statutory Railway Authority new and meticulous 
conditions have been imposed. 

No silver lining i.s to be discovered even in 
Major Atlee’s draft which ^vas submitted as 
Labour amendment to the J. P. C. proposals and 
from which something more encouraging was 
expected. Major Atlee proposed two things, 
nan^ely, that the Statutory Railway Board should be 
set up hy the Central Indian Legislature to whom 
it should be responsible, and that the Federal 
Sfiiaister responsible for Transport should be the 
ex-offwu) chairman of the Railway Board. Evidently, 
both these suggestions are fundamentally 
antagonistic to the conception of an independent 
statutory aj^ority. 

The course of events unmistakablv 

p^vjs to supreme anxiety of the British 
manufacture every possible 
fp India’s political or economic 

bondage, and the Joint 


Parliamentary Committee Report presents yet 
another sad document of complete mistrust of 
Indians in every field of Indo-British relation. 

Conclusion : 

Some Constructive Suggestions 

Be that as it may, the question naturally 
occurs to everybody as to what one should do 
with repird to the proposals for Statutory Railway 
Authority as they stand. Should we reject them 
or should we try to get them suitably modified ? 
This is a question more or less for the 
politician to answer. The Joint Parliamentary 
Committee Report in its entirety has been con- 
demned by all sections of progressive opinion in 
India, and it is difficult and risky to propose 
piecemeal modifications. Yet, if one has to 
examine the proposal for the Statutory Railway 
Board by itself, it should not be impossible to 
suggest suitable improvements. 

It must be pointed out at the outset that 
although the management of big commercial 
undertakings owned by tlie State should belter be. 
managed by a semi-independent Body or Trust in 
a democratic state so that politics^ may not stand 
in the way of efficient administration, the ])eculiar 
circumstances of India do not permit of such a 
course without detriment to the interests of the 
country. The ])olitical life of India and her 
economic history are full of numerous instances 
of preferential treatment to foreigners and the 
whole demand for political reforms is born out of 
a yearning for emancipation from British domi- 
nation. In the railway sphere the superior railway 
services have been kept a more or less close 
preserve for the Britishers, preference is still given 
to British Stores, and the invidious divStinction 
made between Indians and Europeans in every 
respect from the provision of booking office, 
waiting room, carriages and restprants upto dis- 
criminatory rates and fares is still existent and is 
extremely galling. Unless there is a definite 
assurance that the Statutory Railway Authority 
will see to the complete removal of these dis- 
criminations and will ensure the management of 
the railways in the interests of India’s trade, 
agriculture, industry, public convenience and 
defence requirements, it is difficult to agree to the 
formation of a Statutory Authority under present 
circumstances. 

' Having defined the obligations of the Statutory 
Authority as above provision should be made for 
securing at least the following essentials, namely, 

1. The Railway Authority should be constitu- 
ted by an Act of the New Federal Legislature, the 
Constitution Act only laying down the bare out- 
line and defining the relation between the Railway 
Authority and the Federal Government and 
Legislature. The Federal Legislature is to remain 
free to extend or modify the powers and constitu- 
tion of the Railway Authority in future ast found 
necessary. 
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2. At least live out of the seven members of 
the Authority should be Indians by birth, parentage 
and permanent residence and not more than two 
should be from the Indian States. 

3. The incompatibility of membership of 
Railway Authority with membership of the Legis- 
lature, of Indian Civil or Military Services, of a 
firm of a railway contractors, as laid* down in the 
London Committee scheme, should be emphasized. 

4. The Railway Authority should have certain 
statutory obligations laid down regarding Indianiza- 
tion of services, purchase of stores in India, 
removal of public grievances, provision of rates 
and fares suitable for indigenous trade, industry 
and agriculture, economical management, and 
maintenance of railway property intact. 

r>. The entire railway administration of India, 
comprising state-managed and company-managed 
lines as also Indian State railways, should be 
under the direct or indirect control of the Railway 
Authority and there should be no more interfer- 


inay be referred to arbitration by the Governor- 
General. 

6. There should be a Permanent Railway 
Commission or Court established with a view to 
adjudicating on complaints regaiding rates and 
fares, unfair competition as between railways, and 
between them and other transport services, as 
also on all matters arising out of the statutory 
obligations of the Railway Authority. 

7. The Railway Authority should not come 
under the purview of the Governor-General in 
exercise of his “Special Responsibility” but in 
case of break-down of the constitution the Governor- 
General may assume such control of the Railway 
Authority as he may think necessary. 

8. Tlie policy should be laid down once for 
all that the contracts with Companies for the 
management of some Indian Railways shall be 
terminated as and when opportunity arises, and 
as soon as possible all the Railways of India 
should be brought under a uniform system of 


ence by the Secretary of State. Disputes, if any, management. 




THE DISTRIBUTION OF WEALTHV/^ 

By Majoii D. GRAHAM POLE • 


•‘Make for thyself a definition or description of 
“die thing which is presented to th«?, so as to 
sec distinctly what kind of thing it is, in its 
sulwtance, in its nudity, in its complete entirety, 
and for thyself its proper name, and the names 
of things of which it has liemi compounded, and 
under which it will be resolved. For nothing is 
so productive of elevation of the mind as to be 
al)le to examine methodically and truly every 
object which is presented to thee in life, and 
always to look at things so as to see at the same 
time what kind of universe this is, and what 
kind of list* everything jiorforms in it and what 
value everything has with reference to the whole.’’ 

Majujub Auukuus 

I N iny last article I promised to deal with 
the distribution of wealth so that we 
could the better understand why it is 
that wag«8 tend to fall to the bare line 
of subsistence despite the advancements of 
science and the arts. 

I make no apology for venturing on what 
may seem to be academic and abstruse 
■questions afPeeting the social life of the 
people. Tdo often are our minds diverted 
by the excitement of current political events 
and fOur interest absorbed by mere political 
expedients devised by statesmen in their 


endeavour to overcome immediate economic 
difficulties, and too little time is devoted to 
analysing the fundamental laws which govern 
and determine social relationships in society. 

T am convinced that an understanding 
of these fundamental laws would do more to 
bring about social justice in society than 
would programmes and schemes or political 
expedients, no matter how well intentioned 
tlieir authors may be, for we must not forget 
that the road to a well-known place is paved 
with good intentions. Also, it is not enough 
to arouse the people against injustice ; what 
is wanting is direction. You cannot dissolve 
a problem by shouting at it, nor will vested 
interests be uprooted by the colour of a 
shirt or the violence of a song. It is thinking 
and thinking alone that will destroy ignorance. 
So let us proceed to deal with facts. As old 
Carlyle shouted in a fit of temper : "Facts 
facts ! Peed me on facts !” 

WEAlfl'H 

Taking to heart th§ instruction of Marcus 
Aurelius, let us arrive at a definition and 
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description of this thing called wealth. The 
best definition I know is the following ; 
Wealth consists of natural substances or 
products which have been secured, moved, 
combined, or in other ways modified by 
human existence, so as to fit them for the 
gratification of human desires. 

There arc many things which today are 
deemed to be wealth which in fact are not 
wealth at all. They arc bonds, mortgages, 
promissory notes, bank bills or other stipula- 
tions for the transfer of wealth. If every 
bank note, bond, bill and promissory note 
were destroyed, no wealth would disappear. 

The ownership of slaves is sometimes 
deemed to represent wealth. If their owner- 
ship were dissolved, no wealth would be 
destroyed. The ownership of land is also 
deemed to be ownership of wealth. Equally 
so, if this ownership were dissolved, no 
wealth would be destroyed. 

Wealth is something produced by labour 
applied to land in some shape or form and no 
wealth can be produced in any other way. 
But it must be remembered that that which is 
produced from land by labour, in order to 
constitute real wealth, must have the capacity 
to gratify human desires, and we would know 
it to be wealth if by its destruction society 
would be the poorer. 

Labour and Land 

It will be observed above that I said 
wealth is produced by labour applied to land. 
So that we may at once define the primary 
factors in wealth production to be labour and 
laud ; labour the factor and land the passive 
factor. Sir William Petty aptly put it, more 
than a hundred years ago, that labour and land 
were the father and mother of all wealth 
production. I lay stress upon the important 
chaijacter of these factors, that they are 
primary factors. Now let us define what we 
mpan by "labouP\ 

When we speak of labour in the economic 
sense we include within that term all human 
exertion in the production of wealth. This 
naturally iucludes mental and physical 

next definition is that of "land^ This 
tem surface 

of from water and the 


air, but the whole material universe outside 
of man himself. 

In a primitive state we observe man using 
his labour power to draw from nature those 
things he requires to sustain life. There is 
also an interesting fact to be observed and it is 
this : even in these primitive conditions nature 
will always repay a labour exertion with more 
than is immediately necessary to keep the 
worker alive from day to day. I mean that 
with a given amount of labour exertion, the 
labotirer will have an excess of wealth over 
and above what is needed for his immediate 
sustenance — which will give him time to turn 
his mind to other activities than that of merely 
seeking his food. 

The constant urge of man ^^to gratify his 
desires with the least possible amount of exer- 
tion^^ has caused man to invent and make tools 
which will assist him in producing still greater 
quantities of this wealth. Should this process 
continue, it would seem self-evident that with 
the devolepmetJt of inventions in the sciences 
and in the arts there would come a time when 
the mere production of wealth would cease to 
be a problem, and that finally, having entirely 
conquered the forces of nature, man would 
become the master of his own economic and 
social destiny. 

I have stated that man will produce things: 
to help him to produce more wealth than he 
could by the use of his mere physical ability. 
This brings us to the third factor in wealth 
production, namely, capital — so that we define 
‘capital' as that part of wealth used for the 
production of more wealth. 

Cajhtal 

At this point T must again emphasize tliat 
land and labour are the primary factors in 
wealth production; capital, being a mere part 
of wealth used to prodace more wealth, is a 
secondary factor and depends entirely upon 
the two primary factors for its very existence. 

This amazingly simple fact seems not to be 
appreciated by modern economists and politi- 
cians. For all of them with few exceptions are 
preoccupied with the problem of capital and its 
operation— 'as if indeed it were of greater 
importance than the two primary factors that 
give it its day to day existence. t 

It has been shown by Professor Shearman 
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that modern capital — that is machinery, tools 
and all iustniments used in wealth produc- 
tion — is subject to ever greater wear and 
tear, and that its life at the most would not 
exceed two years were it not reconditioned, 
repaired and replaced by ever fresh supplies 
of the raw material produced by labour from 
the land. In South Wales it would seem an 
obvious truth to say that capital would cease 
to function entirely if the miners ceased 
going down into the bowels of the earth to 
produce the coal which creates the energy 
that gives life to the moving capital on the 
surface. In fact, we are greater land users 
now than were onr forefathers. Tluiv cultiva- 
ted the surface and fished in the seas. We 
now mine and (jiiarry into the land to main- 
tain onr enormous capital structure. I am 
stressing this point because not infrequently 
we hear tliose who t(ill us that the land is not 
as important now as it was in feudal days. 

UlSTUIlVlTriON 

Having clearly defined our terms of the 
factors involved in wealth production, let ns 
turn onr attention to tlie distribution of the 
wealth so produced. 

We defines ‘Vages'^ as that return which 
labour receives for its exertion. Hiis return 
or wages will be high or low according to 
the place on which labour exerts itself. The 
miner knows that he will produce more coal 
on a good thick seam of good coal than he 
will be able to produce on a narrow seam of 
coal when» tlierc; is a tortuous stratification. 
{1 am not here concerned with th(^ proportion 
received by the miner in wages. That I will 
come to later.) 

This makes the point clear that the 
return to labour in terras of wages is deter- 
mined by the character of the natural oppor- 
tunity upon which labour power is exerted. 
A farmar may labour equally hard on two 
fields but owing to tlie natural advantages 
of one field over the other the returns to his 
labour will be different. 

It was this difference in the productivity 
of land, despite the amount of labour exerted 
upon it, that rise to the conception of 

what is called ^‘rent.’* Where men would 
compete to get at the best piece of land, 
there ^ would naturaliy arise some tribute 


which a willing user would be prepared to 
pay for a good natural opportunity. And 
thus it was observed that wages were largely 
determiued by what a labourer could get for 
exerting his labour power upon a piece of 
land where no rent was paid. 

To put it another way : If a worker 
could gain a certain standard qf life by work- 
ing for himself upon some piece of land 
where no rent was paid, he would refuse, 
under these circumstances, to exert his labour 
power on some other piece of land, 
no matter how valuable, if the return he 
received was likely to be lass than that which 
he could secure by working on rent-free land. 

Kent 

“Rent” is defined as the difference in 
value between the best piece of land in use 
and the poorest piece of land in use. Let me 
say at the outset that if the land belonged 
to the whole community, this difference in 
land value would not in any way disturb the 
just distribution of the wealth produced. It 
will be observed that rent operates against 
wages be(‘>ause if rent is to be paid for 'the 
right to use a natural opportunity, it means 
that the wages of the labourer can only be 
that portion of his produce which he retains 
to himself after rent has been paid. Hence 
the logical deduction that the wages of all 
workers are determined finally by what labour 
could s(‘cure for itself were it using land for 
which no rent was paid. 

It may be necessary here to explain that 
when we speak of “rent”, we are using the 
term in its strict economic sense as that pay- 
ment which is made for the use of land. The 
term rent is loosely applied to payments made 
for the use of houses, shops and other premises. 
This loose use of the word “rent” must not be 
confuvsed with the rent we are discussing here. 
Rent is strictly payment in respect of land. 

I have shown that wages are determined 
by what labour could secure for itself on free 
land. Let me give an illustration of how this 
actually happeus. Immediately after the 
Boer War, the Kaffirs in South Africa refused 
to work in the gold mines as a result of a 
threat made to reduce their wages. They 
remained out on strike and would have 
defeated the mine-owir^ companies had not 
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the British Government consented to the 
importation into South Africa of Chinese 
coolie labour. There was a great protest made 
against these Chinese blacklegs and the 
Government was compelled in 1905 to send 
out a Commission to make an enquiry into the 
Kaffir labour trouble. In the same year they 
issued their report and stated therein that the 
economic power of the Kaffirs to defeat the 
exactions of the mine-owners was due to the 
fact that the Kaffirs had free land upon which 
they could live, and that they only worked in 
the mines as a mere supplement to their means. 

Here you have in an official document a 
recognition of the economic fact that where 
men can make a certain standard of living on 
a free natural opportunity, they naturally 
refuse to bind themselves to employment for a 
wage that is less than that which they could 
secure for tlKiinselves. 

Karl Marx, in this famous book Capital, 
states the same principle when he says (on 
page 794) : ^^VV^horc all land is free, and 
each man can procure a piece for himself, not 
only are wages very high as regards the 
labourer's share of the produce, but the diffi- 
culty under these circumstances is to get 
combined labour at any price at all,’^ 

The deduction from this is that where 
land is dear, difficult to get at, wages will be 
very low as regards the labourer’s share of the 
produce, and you will with ease be able to 
secure combined labour on starvation wages. 

Any working man knows that the chances 
he has of getting better wages are threatened 
if there are a large number of unemployed 
competing for his job. He knows at first hand 
that in these circumstances his wages arc 
determined by what it takes to keep body and 
soul together and his security in employment is 
daily threatened by an unemployed competitor. 

If by any chance the natural opportunities 
in land of England were opened to these 
unemployed, and they disappeared from the 
labour market, then wages would immediately 
rise. 

These are but illustrations to prove the 
deductions I have made above. 

DlSmiBUTION 

• It .wSl be poticed that the factors in wealth 
fij^duefiii^^^ land, labour and the secondary 


factor, capital. Where rent tends to increase, 
wages tend to fall. 

We have also noticed that with the deve- 
lopment of the sciences and the arts there will 
follow an intensified demand for the use of 
land and its raw materials — coal, iron, clay, 
slates etc., sites for houses, factories and so on. 
This intensified demand for land means an 
enormous toll will be annually paid in the form 
of rent for the use of land. 

If we keep in mind the fact that the land 
of this country is in private hands, it means 
that the rent-drawers receive vast fortunes in 
rent out of the pool of wealth without as much 
as striking a blow for it. Aggravating this 
situation is the tendency amongst private 
landowners to restrict the use of land. In this 
way they are able to exact monopoly prices, 
thus sending rent up to an artificially high 
level. 

In the distribution of wealth, rent is taking 
the lion’s share, leaving labour to struggle for 
a bare subsistence. In every larg(^ city the 
value of land is rising, by leaps and bounds, 
side by side with falling wages and in many 
cases falling prices. 

Many concerns which are wrongly 
designated as capitalist undertakings are in 
fact largely land monopoly or specially 
privileged combinations. What they draw out 
of the pool of wealth is designated “interest 
on their capital” but is in reality rent. This 
tends to confuse the student of economics and 
leads him to the belief that capital is an all- 
powerful and absorbing controller of produc- 
tion. 

Taxation 

Annually the Government and the local 
authorities are required to raise large sums 
in the form of taxation and local rates. We 
have seen in our time the Budget of 1913 
which totalled £250 millions rising to the figure 
of £800 millions. Local rates collected 
throughout Great Britan were £73 millions 
in 1913 and this year they stand at a figure of 
£164 millions. 

This levy, which amounts to £964 millions 
is imposed upon industry — that is to say, the 
workers have to hand over that tribute to the 
Gt)vemment and the Local Authorities before 
they can count on a penny of wages. ' 
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It is well to remember that income taxes 
oalled by whatever pleasing name, are ultimately 
borne by the working classes. Indirect 
taxation is never borne by the person upon 
whom it is imposed, but is ultimately passed 
on to the consumer of goods, i. e,, the 
workers. That is why it is called indirect 
taxation. 

Professor Jevoris, in his Elements of 
Politieal Economy f says "the purpose of an 
indirect tax is that the person who is expected 
to pay it will recoup himself against the 
consumer.^’ 

Super-taxes seem to indicate that the 
Government is throwing heavy exactions on 
large income receivers and indeed there are 
many people in the Labour and Socialist 
movememt who advocate this form of taxation 
in the belief that they arc in some way compell- 
ing the privileged capitalists to disgorge. But 
the plain facts are quite against this theory. 
Adjustments are made by capitalist concerns 
and company promoters to pass on these 
taxes as far as is humanly possible. 

It is a great travesty to believe that by 
a process of predatory income taxes you are 
accomplishing anything of a permanent charac- 
ter in the proper distribution of wealth. If 
at death the Government took all that a 
millionaire left in death duties, they would 
not remove the causes that mak<^ one man a 
millionaire and another man a pauper. 

I have said that all of this taxation is 
levied upon industry, so that not merely has 
the worker to contend with the impediment 
of landlord operations but he has to carry 
the burden of this heavy levy upon his labour. 
The economic result of this form of taxation 
is to create unemployment. This in turn 
necessitates the raising of more taxation to 
keep the unemployed from breaking into 
revolution. The institution of unemployment 
schemes, and public works schemes, neces- 
sitate the raising of more millions out of 
taxation, most of which passes into the hands 
of land speculators and rent receivers, 
increasing tlie burden of taxation on the 
workers. More taxes have to be raised 
for health services, .slum clearances, and the 
like. This t^bute of taxation creating un- 
* employment is again increased to carry out 


the salvage work which the unemployment 
necessitates ! 

It has been said by a French wit that the 
person who devised the British canons of 
taxation and local rating would be fully 
qualified in PVance for a padded cell in a 
lunatic asylum. But we in England are not 
cynical. 

If we set aside the operation of rent, and 
consider the economic effects of taxation 
alone, it must be clear that the proper dis- 
tribution of wealth is utterly impossible as 
long as our system of raising national and 
local revenues continues to operate. They 
are imposed in such a way as to benefit 
privilege and monopoly and depress the 
return to labour. 

From what has been said above, therefore, 
the following deductions can be made. In the 
distribution of wealth under our present 
economic dispensation the greatest portion 
goes to rent. The steadily increasing demands 
of taxation, national and local, are absorbing 
the next greatest portion. And the residue 
is distributed in wages. 

This maldistribution of wealth is, the 
besetting problem of the day. And every 
month brings out a fresh crop of schemes 
to bring about what is called in the parlance 
of economics "an equilibrium for the disequili- 
brium’^ (see Professor Keynes). 

Then we have those who think that the 
problem is to be discovered in the banking 
systems and that if only we could print 
negotiable instruments and advance credit 
on the potential power to produce wealth, 
we could tlum all put on green shirts and 
follow Major Douglas to the promised land. 
But the problem as we have seen is not a 
problem of banking or even of money. It 
is a problem rather of restoring to men their 
birthright— the right to use freely those 
natural elements provided by nature and 
necessary to human existence. We cannot 
hope to solve the problem of distribution 
by a more perfect system of banking or 
monetary technujue and leave unchallenged 
historic vested interests. 

Later, I hope to deal with the solution 
of this problem. 
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SOME ASPECTS OF THE JOINT COMMITTEE REPORT 

1. THE PEOVIHCIAL EXECUTIVE AND THE GUBEENATOKIAL AUTONOMY 

By D. N. BANERJEE, 
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I 

T he White Paper on Indian Constitutional 
Reform (1933) was naturally very 
unfavourably received by even the "most 
moderate sections of Indian politi- 
cal opinion as the scheme of Government 
outlined in it fell far short of the legi- 
timate political aspirations of the peoples of 
this country. The safeguards suggested therein 
were rightly considered even by moderate political 
opinion in India as far too many to make respon- 
sible Government a reality under the proposed 
new Constitution. But even those safeguards 
were on the whole not so reactionary and 
unsatisfactory, except in regard to one or two 
minor points, from the point of view of the people 
of this country as the safeguards now proposed in 
the Majority Report of the Joint Committee on 
Indian Constitutional Reform, which was pub- 
lished on the 22nd of November last. Explain- 
ing the nature and objects of these safeguards the 
authors of the Report have frankly stated that, 
on the one hand, the safeguards they contemplate 
“ have nothing in common with those mere paper 
declarations which have been sometimes inserted 
in constitutional documents, and are dependent 
for their validity on the good-will or the timidity 
of those to whom the real substance of power has 
been transferred. They represent on the contrary 
(to quote a very imperfect but significant analogy) 
a retention of power as substantial, and as fully 
endorsed by the law, as that vested by the Consti- 
tution of the United States in the President as 
Commander-in-Chief of the Army— but more 
ejftensive both in respect of their scope and in 
respect of the circumstances in which they can 
be brought into play. On the other hand, they 
are not only not inconsistent with some form of 
responsible Government, but in the present cir- 
cumstances of India it is no paradox to say that 
they are the uecessary complement to any form 
of it, without which it could have little or no 
-hope of |uc^^^ Further, it is held that the 
proposed ^atutory safeguards are designed to 
it^p% in the constitutional framework, 

iti;ong jE^uRyes both in the Provinces and at 


the Centre, a pure and efficient administration^ J 
and an impartial authority, armed with adequate ; 
powers, able to hold the scales evenly between 
conflicting interests and to protect those who have 
neither the influence nor the ability to protect 
themselves. It has also been alleged that none 
of the following four factors, which are essential, 
according to the Joint Committee, to the success 
of Parliamentary Government, as it is understood 
in the United Kingdom, can be said to exist in 
India today, namely, ‘the principle of majority 
rule; the willingness of the minority for the time 
being to accept the decisions of the majority; the 
existence of great political parties divided by 
broad issues of policy rather than by sectional 
interests; and finally the existence of a mobile 
body of political opinion, owing no permanent 
allegiance to any party and therefore able, by its 
instinctive reaction against extravagant movements 
on one side or the other, to keep the vessel on 
an even keel.’ It is difficult either to prove or 
to disprove these ipse dixits. Much depends upon 
one’s attitude of mind. The true test is how far 
the proposed safeguards will be consistent with 
any real measure of responsible Government. 
That is the question I proposed to consider here. ; 
In this first article I shall confine myself only j 
to the Provincial Executive — its constitution, , 
nature and powers. 

II 

The Joint Select Committee has repeatedly 
emphasized the necessity for securing a strong 
Executive in each Province. The Committee has 
said: 

We have no wish to underrate the legislative 
function; but in India the executive function is, in 
our judgment, of overriding importance . . . There i; 
must be (to quote ... the Statutory Commission) ii 
an executive power in each Province which can i: 
step in and save the situation before it is too late. | 
This power must be vested in the Governor, and | 
so strongly have we been impressed by the need for | 
this power, and by the importance of ensuring that ] 
the Governor shall be able to exercise it promptly J 
and effectively, that, among other alterations in the 
White Paper, we have felt obliged to make a number 
of additional recommendations in regard to the 
Governor’s sources of information, the protection of 
the police, and the enforcement of law and order. 
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Again, 

If the responsibility for government is hence- 
forward to be borne by Indians themselves, they 
will do well to remember that to magnify the Legis- 
lature at the expense of the Executive is to diminish 
the authority of the latter and to weaken the sense 
of responsibility of both, 

I shall therefore consider first the proposed 
Provincial Executive as such, and, secondly, its 
relation to the Provincial Legislature, so far as 
space will permit me to do this. 

The Joint Committee has, generally speaking, 
endorsed the proposals of the White Paper both 
in regard to the Constitution and the working 
of the Provincial Executive. The White Paper 
recommended the abolition of the existing dyarchic 
system. Under the scheme of provincial Govern- 
ment outlined in it there would be in British 
India (excluding Burma) eleven Governors’ 
Provinces including Sind and Orissa. They 
would become autonomous units, and the Govern- 
ment of each Province would be administered by 
a Governor as the representative of the King, 
with the advice and assistance of a Council of 
Ministers who would be responsible to the Legis- 
lature of the Province. The whole executive 
authority in a Governor’s Province would be 
vested in the Governor himself who would hold 
office during the King’s pleasure, and all execu- 
tive acts would run in his name. The Council 
of Ministers would be entitled to tender advice to 
the Governor on all matters which would fall 
within the provincial sphere, except in such cases 
where the latter would have under the Constitu- 
tion Act special responsibilities or where he would 
have certain powers exercisable at his discretion. 

In regard to the selection of Ministers the 
White Paper proposed that the Ministers would be 
appointed by the Governor and would hold office 
during his pleasure. Further, the Governor 
would be directed in his Instrument of Instruc- 
tions to select his Ministers in consultation with 
the person who in his judgment would be likely 
to command the largest following in the Legisla- 
ture (and who would therefore practically be 
his Chief or Prime Minister), and to appoint 
those persons, including so far as possible mem- 
bers of important minority communities, to be 
his Ministers who would best be in a position 
collectively to command the confidence of the 
Legislature. In this connexion the following 
extract from the evidence of Sir Samuel Hoare 
given before the Joint Committee on July 11, 
1933, may be of some interest to the reader: 

Q.5622. Msrguess of Salisbury: That brings 
me^o thft (luestion of the formation of the responsible 
Government. I do not quite understand from, I 


think it is paragraph 66 or 67, whether it is con- 
templated that there should be a Prime Minister in 
the local Governments, and Prime Minister in the 
Central Government? 

Sir Samuel Hoare: We have felt that these kinds 
of things must grow up, and that we cannot pre- 
scribe in detail in a Constitution Act exactly now 
these Provincial Governments will work. In no case, 
except the case of the Irish Free State Constitution, 
has it been definitely stated how a Government 
should work. It has been left to grow up organically, 
and we felt that it might be that in certain Provinces 
there would be a Prime Minister at once; in other 
Provinces there might not. As far as we are con- 
cerned, we look forward to a time when procedure 
will conform with the procedure in this country, but 
we do not think we can prescribe it at the outset. 

5623. You mention on the third line of page 55 
mand the largest following in the Legislature.’ 
‘the person who, in his judgment is likely to com- 
That comes very near a Prime Minister? — It does. 

5624. And it is contemplated that the Govern- 
ment should he formed of persons in whom this 
person who is likely to command the largest follow- 
ing has confidence? — Yes. 

5625. He will, to some extent, help to select his 
colleagues? — ^Yes. 

5626. Will the responsibility of the Government 
be joint? — My answer to that question is very much 
the answer I have just given about the Prime 
Minister. We should like to see the responsibility 
joint. At the same time we do not think we can 
prescribe it. Joint responsibility never has been 
prescribed in any Constitution Act in the British 
Empire, except In the case of the Irish Free State. 
Moreover, we do see difficulties in India that 'had 
better not be ignored, namely, the fact that the 
Governor has got to consider the representation of 
minorities in forming his Government, and in the 
case of the Governor-General he has also got to 
consider the representation of the States. That makes 
it more than ever difficult for us to prescribe in so 
many words that responsibility is to he collective. 
We hope it will be collective, hut we do not think 
any good will be done by stating, in so many words 
that it is to he collective. 

It was proposed in the White Paper that the 
persons who would be appointed Ministers must 
be, or become within a stated period, — ^the Joint 
Committee understands this period to be of six 
or twelve months — members of the Provincial 
Legislature. The Joint Committee has approved 
die mode of appointment of Provincial Ministers 
as proposed in the White Paper. 

It was not clear, however, from the White 
Paper whether every Provincial Minister must be, 
or become within the stated period, an elected 
member of the Legislature. But Indian opinion 
attaches, as the Joint Committee has rightly 
remarked, a great importance to this qualifica- 
tion as securing in tihe most effective manner 
control by the Legislature over the Executive. 
Although, as the Committed' has further observed, 
such qualification is unknown to the law of the 
United Kingdom, yet it has long been the rule 
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ttere ‘that a Minister must either find a seat 
within a reasonable time or resign his appoint- 
ment, unless the Prime Minister should see fit 
to recommend him for a peerage; so that the 
qualification exists in practice, if not in law, 
though during the war there were instances of 
Ministers who had a seat in neither House.’ 
Besides, under the existing Constitution of India 
no Minister can hold office for a longer period 
than six months unless he is or becomes an elected 
member of the local legislature. In Australia too, 
after the first general election no Minister of State 
can hold office for a longer period than three 
months unless he is or becomes a Senator or a mem- 
ber of the House of Representatives. The Com- 
mittee itself, however, appears to have understood 
the White Paper to mean that Ministers should be, 
or become within a stated period, elected members 
of the Legislature. But the following extract 
from the reply of Sir Samuel Hoare to Question 
No. 5725 put by Sir Austen Chamberlain before 
the Joint Committee on July 11, 1933, is 
significant: 

Under the White Paper proposals a Minister 
has to be a Member of one or other House only 
after a period. We had in mind an emergency in 
which it might be necessary for the Governor to 
make an emergency appointment. When the emer- 
gency comes to an end I would have thought that, 
looking at the whole picture, there was more to 
be gained by making the Cabinet as responsible as 
possible, and that if it was a case of a Minister 
who either did not wish to face an election, or was 
not likely to be relumed in an election, then I 
should have thought anyhow in Provinces where 
there is a Second Chamber, that the Governor might 
have, with the approval it may be of his Cabinet, 
nominated him as a Member of the Second Chamber. 
I agree the difficulty is where there is no Second 
Chamber. 

At any rate, if, as Major Attlee has rightly 
stated in his Draft Report, the fullest opportunity 
is to be given in the provincial field for the experi- 
ment of parliamentary Government on the British 
model, all Ministers should be elected members 
of the Legislature, and there should be no power 
in the Governor to appoint as Minister a non- 
elecited' person except for a temporary period as 
in Australia. 

The White Paper also proposed that the 
number of Ministers and the amounts of their 
respective salaries would be regulated by Act of 
the Provincial Legislature, but that until the 
Provincial L^islature would otherwise decide, 
^ would be such as the 

Govepipr mi|^t determine, subject to the limits 
to be laid Constitution Act. The 

sali^ would not be subject tp varia- 


tion during his term of office.l The Governor 
would whenever he would think fit, preside at 
meetings of his Council of Ministers, and would 
be authorized, after consultation with his Minis- 
ters, to make at his discretion any rules 
which he might regard as requisite to regulate 
the disposal of Government business and the pro- 
cedure to be observed in its conduct and for the 
transmission to himself of all such information 
as he might direct. All these have been generally 
approved by the Joint Committee. 

Ill 

Powers of the Governor 

It should be made clear at the very outset 
that the White Paper did not contemplate the 
establishment in a Governor’s Province of a system 
of administration analogous in all respects to 
that prevailing in Britain today. Nor, according 
to the Joint Committee, was there any inconsis- 
tency in this. The Committee has argued that it 
cannot be assumed a priori that usage and practice 
which may be eminently adapted to the circum- 
stances of the United Kingdom can be applied 
without any qualification to the circumstances of 
India. The usual plea is advanced that the pic- 
ture presented by India is that of a country with 
a population so far from homogeneous and so 
divided by racial and religious antagonisms that 
Government by majority rule as it is understood 
in Britain is admittedly impossible at the present 
time. In these circumstances, says the Committee, 
the White Paper rightly recognized that the 
Governor, in whom the Executive power of his 
Province would be legally vested, might from time 
to lime have to exercise on his own responsibility 
powers which elsewhere and under other condi- 
tions might be exercised on the advice of Minis- 
ters. Let us now consider this matter in detail. 

Under the constitutional scheme outlined in 
the White Paper and as modified by the Joint 
Committee, the Governor’s office will he one of 
great prestige, influence and authority and will 
be far from that of a constitutional Governor as 
in a Dominion. It was proposed in the White 
Paper that in the administration of the Govern- 
ment of the Province the Governor would be 
declared to have a special responsibility in respect 
of (a) the prevention of any grave menace to the 
peace or tranquillity of the Province or any part 
thereof; (b) the safeguarding of the legitimate 
interests of minorities; (c) the securing to the 

1. This is an important departure from therEnglish 
practice or even the existing Indian law regarding tlie^ 
granting of salaries to Ministers. 
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members of the Public Services of any rights 
provided for them by the Constitution and the 
safeguarding of their legitimate interests; (d) 
the prevention of commercial discrimination; (e) 
the protection of the rights of any Indian State; 
(f) the administration of areas declared, in accor* 
dance with provisions in that behalf, to be parti- 
ally excluded areas; and (g) securing the 
execution of orders lawfully issued by the 
Governor-General. Moreover, it was suggested 
that the Governors of the North-West Frontier 
Province and of Sind would respectively have in 
addition a special responsibility in respect of 
(h) any matter affecting the Governor’s respon- 
sibilities as Agent to the Governor-General in 
the Tribal and other trans-border areas; and (i) 
the administration of the Sukkur Barrage. 

It would be for the Governor to determine 
in his discretion whether any of special respon- 
sibilities described above were involved by any 
given circumstances. 

Under the White Paper Scheme the Council 
uf Ministers would be entitled as we have seen 
before, to offer advice on all matters falling 
within the provincial sphere except in such cases 
where he would have, under the Constitution Act, 
special responsibilities or where he would have 
certain matters exercisable at his discretion. 
Ordinarily, the Governor would be guided by 
the advice tendered to him by his Ministers; but 
he would be empowered to disregard his 
Minister’s advice and to act, subject to any 
directions contained in his Instrument of Instruc- 
tions, as he might think fit, in respect of any 
matter in which he would have a special respon- 
sibility or in regard to which he would have dis- 
cretionary power under the Constitution Act. In 
the exercise of his special responsibilities or his 
discretionary powers, however, he would be 
required to act in accordance with such direc- 
tions, if any, not being inconsistent with anything 
in his Instrument of Instructions, as he might 
receive from time to time from the Governor- 
General or from one of His Majesty’s principal 
Secretaries of Stcite; The Instrument of Instruc- 
tions would be issued to the Governor by the 
King. Under the White Paper proposal as modi- 
fied by the Joint Committee, the original 
Instrument or any subsequent amendment thereto 
must be approved of by Parliament before it can 
be issued by the Crown. 

The Joint Committee is of opinion that the 
inherent l^al power of the Governor to act upon 
his own responsibility has not been set forth with 
sufficient clearness in the White Paper. It has. 


therefore, recommended that this power should be 
more explicitly defined. 

It may be of interest to note here the consti- 
tutional implications of the ^‘special responsi- 
bilities” of the Governor as understood by the . 
Joint Committee. Says the Committee: 

We do not understand the declaration of a special 
responsibility with respect to a particular matter to- 
mean or even to suggest that on every occasion when 
a question relating to that matter comes up for deci- 
sion, the decision is to be that of the Governor to the 
exclusion of his Ministers. In no sense does it define 
a sphere from which the action of Ministers is ex- 
cluded. In our view, it does no more than indicate 
a sphere of action in which it will be constitutionally 
proper for the Governor, after receiving ministerial 
advice, to signify his dissent from it and even to 
act in opposition to it, if in his own unfettered 
judgment he is of opinion that the circumstances 
of the case so require. Nor do we anticipate that 
the occasions on which a Governor will find it neces- 
sar> so to dissent or to act in opposition to the 
advice given to him are in normal circumstances 
likely to be numerous; and certainly they will not 
be, as some appear to think, of daily occurrence. 

The point, however, to be noticed here is 
that the judgment of the Governor is absolutely 
“ unfettered,” and that means everything. In this 
connexion it may be both fair and interesting to 
quote the following statement of Sir Samuel 
Hoare made before the Joint Committee on 
July 11, 1933. 

Perhaps, I might review in a sentence or two 
the kind of way in which I think the Governor will 
exercise his special responsibilities. 1 imagine that 
the Governor will keep in very close touch with what 
is happening over the whole field of Provincial admin- 
istration. He w'ill have at his disposal the officials 
to advise him, but what is much more important, 

1 am contemplating that he will keep in very close 
touch with his Ministers and that there will not be 
this gulf between them, one side going one way and 
the other side the other; but that the Governor will 
be keeping in very close touch with them, and he 
will know some time in advance before a situation 
arises in which it might be necessary for him to 
exercise his special responsibilities; and, I believe, 
in that case, if the Governor is a sensible person 
— and we have, after all, to assume a certain measure 
of commonsense in any proposal that we make— -what 
the Governor would then do would be to talk over 
the situation with the appropriate Minister and, if 
necessary, with the Cabinet, and to get the Cabinet 
to so act as to prevent that situation arising at all. 

I believe myself that in ninety-nine cases out of one 
hundred as a result of that kind of consultation 
and co-operation, the situation will not arise at all 
under which the Governor would have to intervene. 
If the situation does arise, then the Governor will 
have to take what action he thinks fit. He tvill 
have to give his direction to the Civil Service; he 
will have to give his direction, if necessary, to the 
Ministry, and if there iif^^then a cleavage, it may 
lead to the Minister’s resignation or dismissal. It 
may lead eventually to the Government resigning, 
to an election taking place, and eventually to a 
break-down of the constitution altogether, and to the 
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resumption by the Governor of full powers; but, 
I believe myself that that kind of contingency is 
very unlikely to happen. If it does happen, we have 
given both the Governor-General and the Governor 
full powers to deal with it; but we rely very much 
upon a system of co-operotion growing up between 
the Governor and his Ministers, under which the 
Ministers of their own initiative will take such action 
as to make it unnecessary for the Governor to in- 
tervene under his special responsibilities at all. 

Let us now see how some of the ‘‘ special 
responsibilities ” have been interpreted by the 
Joint Committee. In regard to special responsi- 
bility (a) stated before, namely, ‘ the prevention 
of any grave menace to the peace or tranquillity 
of the Province or any part thereof,’ the Joint 
Memorandum of the British-India Delegation 
rightly urged a double limitation on the scope of 
this special responsibility; first, that the special 
responsibility itself should be restricted to cases 
in which the menace arises from subversive move- 
ments or activities tending to crimes of violence; 
and, secondly, that any action taken by the 
Governor under it should be confined to the 
department of law and order. The Committee has 
observed that it cannot accept these suggestions. 

Terrorism, subversive movements, and crimes of 
violence, are no doubt among the graver menaces 
to the peace or tranquillity of a Province; but they 
do not by any means exhaust the cases in which 
such a menace may occur, and we can see no logical 
reason for the distinction which the Joint Memoran- 
dum seeks to draw. Still less can we see any 
justification for restricting the Governor’s action to 
the department of law and order, by which we 
suppose is meant the police department. There are 
many other branches of administration in which ill- 
advised measures may give rise to a menace to the 
peace or tranquillity of the Province; and we can 
readily conceive circumstances in connection with 
land revenue or public healthy to mention no others, 
which might well have this cffcct.2 

Nobody ever thought that such an interpreta- 
tion would be put upon special responsibility 
(a). And if this interpretation is allowed to 
stand, then the responsibility of provincial 
Ministers in respect of Departments entrusted to 
them will be really shadowy and the Governor 
will be truly autocratic head of every provincial 
administration. It should be borne in mind in 
this eonnexion that it will be, as I have already 
' Stated, for the Governor to determine in his dis- 
cretion whether any of the special responsibilities 
are involved by any given circumstances. 

With regard to special responsibility (b), 
the Joint Memorandum suggested that the phrase 
“legitunate interests” should be more clearly 
denned, and that it ehould be made clear that 
the ininoritie^ referred to would be recial and 

i j; $. C. R., Para. 79, 


religious minorities. The Committee doubts if it 
would be possible to define “ legitimate interests ” 
any more precisely. Observes the Committee; 

The obvious intention is to secure some means 
by which minorities can be reasonably assured of fair 
treatment at the hands of majorities, and legitimate 
interests’ seems to us a very suitable and reasonable 

formula We need hardly say that we have 

not in mind a minority in the political or parlia- 
mentary sense, and no reasonable person would, we 
think, ever so construe the word. 

To prevent, however, any misunderstanding 
in future, the Committee has recommended that 
the Instrument of Instructions should make this 
plain, and further that this special responsibility 
is not intended to enable the Governor to stand 
in the way of social or economic reform merely 
because it is resisted by a group of persons who 
might claim to be regarded as a minority. 

In regard to (c), the Joint Memorandum 
proposed that here also the expression “ legitimate 
interests ” should be clearly defined, and that the 
Governor’s special responsibilities should be 
restricted to the rights and privileges guaranteed 
by the Constitution, The Committee has stated 
in reply that it assumes that the intention of the 
White Paper is to guarantee to public servants not 
only their legal rights but also equitable treat- 
ment, a thing not susceptible in its opinion of 
legal definition. The Committee continues: 

The authors of the Joint Memorandum would no 
doubt say that Ministers can be trusted to act in 
these matters in a reasonable way, and wc do not 
doubt that this is so; but wc think that they should 
also assume that neither will Provincial Governors 
act unreasonably in discharging the special respon- 
sibilities which the Constitution Act will impose 
upon them. If Ministers in fact act reasonably, as no 
doubt they will, the occasions on which a Governor 
will find it necessary to dissent from the advice 
which they tender to him may never in practice 
arise. 

Now the point is that the Governor will be 
empowered to judge of the reasonableness of his 
Ministers’ actions and to act accordingly; but the 
reverse will not, for obvious reasons, be permitted. 
Besides, the words like “ reasonable ” and 
“ equitable treatment ” are very vague and elastic. 

Lastly, in regard to (g), namely, securing 
the execution of orders lawfully issued by the 
Governor-General, the Committee remarks that it 
is clear that this must be a special responsibility 
of the Governor. Continues the Committee; 

The Governor-General exercises a wide range of 
powers in responsibility to the Secretary of State 
and through him to Parliament. The exercise of 
some of these powers may from time to time require 
the co-operation of Provincial administrations, and a 
Governor must be in a position to give effect jo any 
directions or orders of the Governor-General designed 
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to secure this ' object, even if their execution may prefer to base our conclusion upon the broader 
not be acceptable to his own Ministers. grounds indicated above. 

It may also be noted in this connexion that It must not be supposed, however, says the 
if a difference of opinion occurs between Federal Committee, 


and Provincial Ministers in regard to any matter 
in the ministerial sphere, arising out of directions 
given by the former (in the name of the Gover- 
nor-General as the executive head of the 
Federation) which the latter are unwilling to 
obey, it would be the duty of the Governor to 
secure, in the exercise of this special responsi- 
bility, their execution in opposition to the policy, 
and (it must necessarily follow) to the advice, of 
his Ministers. 

Law and Order 

One of the matters, says the Joint Committee, 
falling within the Provincial sphere on which 
there is any substantial dispute, is whether the 
administration of the subjects compendiously 
known as “ law and order ” should be retained in 
the Governor’s hands. The question is one on 
which strong views are naturally held on both 
sides. On the one hand, the Committee continues, 

it is urged that ibc grant of responsible govern- 
ment to an autonomous Province would be a 
mockery, if the administration of law and order 
were withheld. On the other, it is objected that 
the maintenance of law and order is in India so 
vital a function of the Executive that it would be 
incurring too great a risk to transfer it to Indian 
Ministers, until they had proved their capacity in 
otlicr and less dangerous fields; that the morale of 
the Police would be imperilled by political pressure 
upon Ministers, which they might not have the 
strength or courage; to resist; and that the im- 
partiality of the P'orce in the event of communal 
disturbances might become suspect. 

Nevertheless, ‘ after an anxious considera- 
tion of all circumstances,’ the Committee does not 
see its way ‘ to differ from the general conclusion 
reached, not without hesitation, by the Statutory 
Commission,’ namely, ‘ the department of Law 
and Order is to be no exception to the general 
rule of provincial responsibility’; that is to say, 
it should be transferred to Ministers. The Com- 
mittee’s attitude is so far sympathetic. It is 

Unable to conceive a government to which the 
quality of responbihility could be attributed, if it had 
no responsibility for public order. In no other sphere 
has the word “ responsibility ” so profound and 
significant a meaning; and nothing will afford 
Indians the opportunity of demonstrating more con- 
clusively their fitness to govern themselves than their 
action in itiia sphere. From one point of view indeed 
the transfer of these functions to an Indian Minister 
may in the interest of the police themselves, 
whom it win no longer he possible to attack, as they 
have been attacked in the past as agents of oppres- 
» siott acting on behalf of an alien power; but we 


That we are blind to the risks implicit in the 
course wliich we advocate; for these, in our opinion* 
cannot be regarded lightly or as the phantoms of 
a reactionary imagination. The qualities most essential 
in a police force, discipline, impartiality, and con- 
fidence in its officers, are precisely those which would 
be most quickly undermined by any suspicion of 
political influence or pressure exercised from above; 
and it would indeed be disastrous if in any province 
the police force, to whose constancy and discipline 
in most difficult circumstances India owes a debt 
not easily to be repaid, were to be sacrificed to 
the exigencies of a party (>r to appease the political 
supporters of a Minister. If, therefore, the transfer 
is to be made, as we think it should, it is essential 
that the Force should be protected so far as possible 
against these risks. 

And with a view to securing this protection 
the Committee makes certain recommendations as 
stated below. 

In the first place, the Governor is to have, 
as proposed in the White Paper, 

A special responsibility for ‘ the prevention of 
any grave menace to the peace or tranquillity of the 
Province, or any part thereof.’ The effect of this, 
as of all other special responsibilities, is to enable 
the Governor, if he thinks that the due dii^charge 
of his special responsibility so requires, to reject 
any proposals of his Ministers, or himself to initiate 
action which Lis Ministers decline to take. 

Moreover, observes the Committee, 

There Hows from this special responsibility, not 
only the right to overrule his Ministers, but also- 
special powers -legislative and financial — to enable 
him to carry into execution any course of action 
which requires Legislative provision or the provision 
of supply. If, therefore, the Governor should be of 
opinion that the action or inaction of Ministers is 
jeopardising the peace or tranquillity of the Province, 
it will be his duly to lake action to meet the 
situation. If the situation is one requiring immediate 
action, he can issue any executive order which he 
may consider necessary. If the situation is one 
which cannot be dealt with by an isolated executive 
order — if the Minister in charge of the Department 
appears unable to administer his charge on lines 
which the Governor regards as consistent with the 
due discharge of his special responsibility— the 
Governor can dismiss and replace the Minister, or, 
if necessary, the Ministers as a body, with or with- 
out resort to a dissolution of the Legislature. If 
he fails to find an alternative Government capable 
of administering law and order on lines consistent 
with the discharge of his special responsibility, he 
will be obliged to declare a break-down of the con- 
stitution, and to assume to himself all such powers 
as he judges requisite to retrieve the situation. We 
are not contemplating sveh a course of events as 
probable; but, if it ocedirs, we point out that provi- 
sion is made to meet it. 

In spite of this provision in the White Paper 
which is drawn, to quote the words of Major 
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Attlee, ‘ in auch wide terms as to enable the 
Governor to step in and overrule Ministers over 
a very wide field,’ and which is therefore * likely 
to reduce that sense of responsibility ’ which he 
wishes ^ to see created in Ministers and Legisla- 
tures,’ the Joint Committee has made its own 
further recommendations for the specific protec- 
tion of the Police Force itself'' The Committee 
admits that, of course, the due discharge of his 
special responsibility for peace and tranquillity 
will, in itself, entitle the Governor to intervene 
immediately if, by reason of ill-timed measures of 
economy or the attempted exertion of political 
influence on the Police Force, or from any other 
cause, the morale or the efficiency of that Force 
is endangered. Further, “ the Governor has 
another special responsibility: it is his duty to 
secure to the members of the Police, as of other 
Public Services, any rights provided for them 
by the Constitution Act and to safeguard their 
legitimate interests.” The Committee continues: 

Thefie are important safeguards, but there is one 
element in police administration which requires to 
be speciaUy protected. We refer to the body of 
Regulations known as the “Police Rules,” promul- 
gated from time to time under powers given by the 
various Police Acts .... the subject-matter of some 
of the Rules is so vital to the well-being of the 
Police Force that they ought not, in our opinion, 
to be amended without the Governor’s consent; and 
the same consideration applies a fortiori to the Acts 
themselves, which form the statutory basis of the 
Rules, Our aim is to ensure that the internal 
organization and discipline of the Police continue 
to be regulated by the Inspector-General, and to 
protect both him and the Ministers themselves from 
political pressure in this vital field. We, therefore, 
recommend that the prior consent of the Governor, 
given in his discretion, should be required to any 
legislation which would amend or repeal the General 
Police Act in force in the Province or any other 

Police Acts It will of course be open 

to the Governor-General to give directions to the 
Provincial Governor as to the making, maintenance, 
abrogation or amendment of all such rules. 

Not satisfied with this reactionary departure 
from the proposals of even the While Paper in 
regard to the subject of law and order, the Joint 
Committee has further recommended, with a view 
to pnsuring that the records of that branch of the 
Police which is concerned with the suppression 
.of terrorism in a Province are protected from even 
the slightest danger of leakage, that the Instru- 
ment of Instructions of the Governors should 
specifically require them to give directions that 
no receirds^ relating to intelligence affecting 
ierrort^pi pe disclosed to anyone other 

^dek pmons within the Provincial Police 
may direct, or such 
officers oiUside that Force as the 


Governor may direct; and that the Constitution 
Act should contain provisions giving legal sanc- 
tion for directions to this effect in the Instrument 
of Instructions. It, therefore, follows from these 
recommendations that, unless the Governor other- 
wise directs, an Indian Minister in charge of law 
and order, who may have to defend subsequently 
before the Legislature an arrest of prosecution 
made or begun by his orders, will not have the 
right to satisfy himself that the information on 
which he is invited to act is in all respects trust- 
worthy; nor will be permitted to know the names 
of the informants or agents from whom the 
information has been obtained. The arguments 
adduced in support of this recommendation are, 
first, that the sources of information would at 
once dry up if the identity of confidential infor- 
mants became known, or were liable to become 
known, outside the particular circle of Police 
officers concerned, and secondly, that the practice 
in England is that in a Secret Service Case the 
names are not disclosed even to the Minister most 
immediately concerned. The Committee has no 
reason to suppose that Indian Ministers will not 
adopt the same convention; but the difficulty 
arises, not because Indian Ministers are likely to 
demand or disclose the names of informants or 
agents, but because the informants or agents 
themselves would not feel secure that their 
identity might not be revealed. In regard to the 
second point, it may be said that the analogy 
of the English practice is unfortunately not 
applicable to Indian conditions. In England the 
Government of the country is national and its 
Police Force is not regarded by the public as 
“ an instrument of an alien power.” In India 
the Police Force, rightly or wrongly, is now and 
will, under the proposed new Constitution, be so 
regarded. Besides, there are the traditions of 
liberty there which influence the character as much 
of a member of the public as that of a member 
of the police force. As Professor Dicey has said 
in another connexion, even a despot exercises 
his powers in accordance with his character, 
which in itself is moulded by the circumstances in 
which he lives, including under that head the 
moral feelings of the time and the society to» 
which he belongs. Moreover it is preposterous 
to insinuate that a person who has been appointed 
by the Governor to the responsible office of 
Minister in charge of law and order, cannot be 
expected to keep the names of confidential infor- 
mants absolutely secret. Nor should the infor- 
mants themselves be in any way encouraged to 
entertain such a doubt. Ordinarily, an^ Indian 
Minister may follow the English practice and may 
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lot seek for information from the Chief of Police 
IS to the names of those on whose information 
iction is taken. But in case of his genuine 
uspicion he must satisfy himself, when he has 
jot to defend his action in the Legislature, that 
he information on which he is invited to order 
in arrest or prosecution is in all respects trust- 
vorthy and that it has come from an unimpeach- 
ible source. This will require that he must, if 
lecessary, know the names and character of the 
jonfidential informants of his own authority and 
nust not, consistently with his prestige and self- 
espect, depend for the exercise of this power 
ipon the good-will of the Governor. When public 
eeling will be aroused over the question of an 
irrest or prosecution under the orders of the 
Minister who is in the confidence of the Legis- 
ature, a definite statement by him that he satisfied 
limself thoroughly regarding the genuineness of 
he information on which he acted, would go a 
ong way to satisfy the public mind. 

In addition to the powers in regard to law 
md order already stated, the Governor must, says 
he Committee, be armed with powers which wHl 
insure that the measures taken to deal w:*h 
errorism and other activities of revolutionary 
jonspiralors are not less eflicient and unhesitat- 
ng lhan they have been in the past. Although 
; is ]) reposed not to absolve Indian Ministers, 
,n L^icngal or elsewhere, from the responsibilitv 
Eor combating terrorism, but to lay upon them 
dearly such executive duty, yet the issues at stake 
ire so important in the opinion of the Commitiee 
md “ the consequenc-es of inaction, or even of 
lalf-hearted action, for even a short period of 
ime, may be so disastrous, that the Governor of 
my Province must have a special power, over 
md above his special responsibility for the pre- 
i^ention of any grave menace to peace and 
xanquillity, to take into his own hands the dis- 
charge of this duty, even from the outset of the 
iiew Constitution.” Continues the Committee: 

This purpose would not be adequately served by 
placing the special Branch of the provincial police 
alone in the personal charge of the Governor. That 
course lias been urged upon us, but we are con- 
vinced that falls short of what is required. 
Instead, we recommend that the Constitution Act 
should specifically empower the Governor, at his 
discretion, if he regards the peace and tranquilHty 

of the Province as endangered by the activities, overt 
or secret, ^ of persons committing or conspiring to 
commit crimes of violence intended to overthrow the 
government by law established, and if he considers 
that the situctidn cannot otherwise be effectively 
handled, to assume charge, to such extent as he may 
judge requisite, a/ my brmch of the government 
wh™ he^ thinks it necessary to employ to combat 
such activities, or ij neccesseary to create new 


machinery for the purpose. If the Governor exercises 
this power, he should be further authorized, at his 
discretion, to appoint an official as a temporary 
member of the Legislature, to act as his mouth- 
piece in that body, and any official so appointed should 
have the same powers and rights, other than the 

right to vote, as an elected member We 

should add that if conditions in Bengal at the time of 
the inauguration of Provincial Autonomy have not 
materially improved, it would, in our judgment, be 
essential that the Governor of that Province should 
exercise the powers we have just described forth- 
with and should be directed to do so in his Instru- 
ment of Instructions, which, in this as in other 
respects, would remain in force until amended with 
the consfuit of Parliament. 

The only protection proposed against any 
abuse of these powers on the part of a Governor 
is that since the powers would be discretionary 
powers, the Governor would be subject to the 
superintendence and control of the Governor- 
General, and ultimately of the Secretary of State, 
in all matters connected with them. This protec- 
tion to my mind is not adequate. If the Governor, 
as the man on the spot, regards the peace and 
tranquillity of his province as endangered by the 
activities, overt or secret, of persons committing 
or conspiring to commit crimes of violence, and 
if he considers that the situation cannot other- 
wise be effectively handled, any exercise of these 
additional powers on his part or any propdsal 
made by him for such exercise is sure to be 
supported by the Governor-General and ultimately 
by the Secretary of Slate. 

Finally, the Committee has recommended, as 
an addditional safeguard, that the Central 
Intelligence Bureau should, under the new Consti- 
tution, be assigned to one of the Reserved Depart- 
ments of the Governor-General as part of its normal 
activities, and that the change in the form of 
government whether at the Centre or in the Pro- 
vinces, should not involve any change in the 
relationship which at present exists between the 
Central Bureau and the Provincial Intelligence 
Departments; and that the Governor-General will 
possess complete authority to secure, if necessary, 
through the Governor the correction of any 
deficiencies, and indeed to point out to the 
Governor, and require him to set right, any short- 
comings which he may have noticed in the organiza- 
tion or activities of the Provincial Intelligence 
Branch. 

The additional safeguards for the mainten- 
ance of law and order — ^by additional safeguards 
I mean the safeguards in addition to those recom- 
mended even by the White Baper — as referred to 
above, have been designed, according to 
Ministerial circles in England, obviously for the 
purpose of meeting the views of moderate 
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Conservatives, “ whose support is necessary for 
the passage of the (India) Bill in Parliament” 
and not “merely for the purpose of conciliating 
the Die-hard element. ”3 Thus they are not 
necessitated by the inherent requirements of the 
situation in India. The following remarks may 
be interesting in this connexion: 

“Some modifications in the White Paper which 
were deemed essential have been completely met and 
in no case do the recommendations run counter 
to our claims. Where our definite recommendations 
have been rejected the alternative recommendations 
are such that our community must obviously give 
them most earnest consideration.” — Sir Hubert C|irr, 
a former President of the European As80ciation.4 
Lord Derby, speaking at Rochdale, has said 
that, when he went into the Committee, he had 
had many doubts and fears but he believed that 
the amendments to the White Paper really met 
most of them.5 

Again, speaking at Manchester on the 22nd of 
November last he said: 

He was hopeful it would be found that the 
natural fears of some opponents of the White Paper 
would be dispelled and satisfaction found at the 
Select Committee recommendations.6 

Further, Sir Edward Campbell, Secretary of 
the Conservative India Committee, has said that 
he is very pleased to see the various recommenda- 
tions to safeguard the position of the police and 
has expressed the opinion that it should allay any 
reasonable anxiety in that regard.7 

Finally, Mr. Baldwin said at a meeting of 
the Central Council of the Conservative Party 
held in London on 4th December, 1934: 

I am indeed glad that the subjects which have 
most worried you are subjects to which the Select 
Committee have given a great deal of attention and 
in all of which they have made changes which 
ought to relieve your genuine anxieties to a great 
extent — police, pensions and commercial discrimi- 
naiion.8 

Thus it is clear from the above that the 
Joint Committee has altered the White Paper pro- 
posals regarding law and order — by themselves 
suflSciently retrograde — ^with a view to placating 
a auction of the Conservative Party. Indeed, die- 
hard Torryism has indirectly scored a victory 
by persistent agitation. It may be interesting to 
note here what Major Attlee has said in his Draft 
Report in regard to law and order: 

3. Vide ,T^c Statesman, dak edition, of November 
25th, 1934. 

4. ,yide The Statesman, dak edition, November 26th, 

5. . Vide /fttd. 

, > 6, ;, Vide The Statesman, dak ed., Nov. 24th, 1934. 

JHd, 

8* Vide f Ac Statesman, dak ed., Dec. 6th, 1934. 


The success of a Police Force depends very 
largely on the extent to which it is recognized b) 
the people as being maintained in their interests. Ii 
would be fatal to the efficiency of the force in the 
future if it were to be regarded as an instrument 
of an alien power. 

The Governor and the Provincial 
Administration 

In regard to the question whether the 
Governor under the proposed new Constitution 
will have at his disposal sufficient information as 
to the current affairs of his province in ordei 
to enable him to take timely action in a case in 
which the due discharge of any of his special 
responsibilities seems to call for his intervention, 
the Committee observes that this is a vital issue, 
for the special powers of the Governor would 
be entirely nugatory if, by reason of his divorce 
from current administrative business, the circums- 
tances which might require the exercise of those 
powers were brought too late to his notice. 

With a view, therefore, to preventing such 
a divorce from current administrative business, 
the Committee has made several suggestions. The 
Governor presides today at meetings of his 
Ministers, and “ they are accustomed to look to 
him for assistance and support.’’ The Committee 
sees no reason ‘ why for many years to come a 
Council of Ministers, advising over the whole 
field, and not only over a part, of the provincial 
administration, should be anxious to deprive 
themselves of the assistance which a Governor 
of ripe experience will be able to give them, or 
regard themselves as representatives of an oppos- 
ing interest.’ Further, as much of the informa- 
tion of the Governor with regard to current 
affairs is now derived from his intercourse with 
the Secretaries to Government, almost always 
members of the Civil Service, the Committee pro- 
poses that obviously the Governor as the head 
of the Provincial Executive must continue to have 
the unquestionable right to send for and to see 
any officer of his Government at any time, although 
no doubt under the new order such personal 
communication between a Governor and the 
Secretaries would not occur without the knowledge 
of the Ministers concerned. Moreover, the Com- 
mittee has felt that, not only for avoidance oi 
error or misunderstanding, but also as a protec- 
tion to the Governor in cases where his relations 
with Ministers may not be always harmonious, 
it is desirable to place certain specific powers in 
the Governor’s hands. Accordingly, it has 
endorsed the White Paper proposal, to which 1 
have referred before, that the Governor Vill be 
empowered, after consultation with his Ministers. 
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to make at his discretion, rules of executive busi- 
ness. Secondly, it has recommended that it 
''shall be specifically laid down in the Constitu- 
tion Act that the rules of business shall contain 
a provision laying upon Ministers the duty of 
bringing to the notice of the Governor any matter 
under consideration in their Departments which 
involves or is likely to involve any of his special 
responsibilities; and requiring Secretaries to 
Government to bring to the notice of the Minister 
and of the Governor any matters of the same 
kind.” 

Thus it is proposed to continue the present 
pernicious system under which Secretaries to 
[ Government have a right of access to the 
I Governor. 

I In order to enable the Governor to carry out 
I his manifold duties, it is proposed that the 
I Governor should have at his disposal an adequate 
i personal and Secretarial stall of his own with a 
I capable and experienced officer of high standing, 
I to be designated as Secretary to the Governor, as 
the head of the Staff. The salary and allowances 
of such a staff are to be fixed by Order in Council, 
and, though included in the annual proposals for 
the appropriation of revenue, are not to be sub- 
mitted to the vote of the Legislature. 

The Committee has also suggested that 
recruitment to Governorships should continue to 
I be made as now both from the United Kingdom 
and from among distinguished members of the 
Indian Civil Service. 

Special Powers of the Governor 

The Joint Committee agrees with the authors 
of the White Paper that purely executive action 
may not always suffice for the due discharge of 
the Governor’s special responsibilities and that 
in some circumstances it may be essential that 
certain reserve legislative and financial powers 
should be at his disposal. The Committee also 
agrees that a law enacted by the Governor in 
the exercise of his reserve power of legislation 
should be declared to be (what indeed it would 
be) to be a Governor’s Act as distinguished from 
an Act of the Provincial Legislature. Further, 
the Committee has concurred in the view of the 
British Indian Delegation that it is undesirable 
that the Governor should be required to submit a 
proposed Governor’s Act to the Legislature before 
enacting it. That procedure wdll be a useless 
formality in the only circumstances in which a 
Governor’s Act can reasonably be contemplated.9 
If the obstacle to any legislation , says the Com- 

i 7 ^9. TtFor details in this conhexion, ace para. 104 of 
l^ne Joint SeleiQit Committee Heport. 


mittee, which the Governor thinks necessary to 
the discharge of his special responsibility, liea 
in the unwillingness of the Legislature, there can 
clearly be no point in submitting the proposed 
legislation to it, and to do so might merely 
exacerbate political feeling. 

The Committee has suggested, however, that 
all Governor’s Acts should be laid before Parlia- 
ment and that the Governor before legislating 
or notifying his intention to legislate, should 
have the concurrence of the Governor-General. 

Secondly, the Committee approves the White 
Paper proposal that the Governor should be 
empowered to restore any sums, for the discharge 
of his special responsibilities, included by him in 
the original proposals for appropriation, if the 
Legislature has subsequently rejected or reduced 
them. 

Thirdly, the Committee agrees with the White 
Paper proposal that the Governor should, for the 
discharge of any of his special responsibilities, 
be armed with the power (for use in emergencies) 
of issuing temporary ordinances, to be valid for 
not more than six monlhs in the first instance, but 
renewable once for a similar period; and that 
all such temporary ordinances, if extended beyond 
six months, should be laid before Parliament. 
It has suggested however one slight modification 
of the White Paper proposal, namely, that the 
concurrence of the Governor-General should be 
obtained before the Governor issues a temporary 
ordinance for the discharge of any of his special 
responsibilities. 

The Committee also concurs in the White 
Paper proposal that the Governor shall have 
power to make, on the advice of his Ministers, 
ordinances for the good Government of his Pro- 
vince at any time when the Provincial Legislature 
is not in session, if the Ministers are satisfied 
that an emergency exists which renders such a 
course necessary. Such an ordinance is to be 
laid before the Legislature and will cease to 
operate at the expiration of six weeks from the 
date of the re-assembly of the Legislature, unless 
in the meantime the Legislature has disapproved 
it by resolution, in which case it will cease to 
operate forthwith. Thus there are two kinds of 
ordinance contemplated. 

It may be noted here that under the existing 
Constitution of India the Governor of a Province 
has no power of issuing any ordinance. 

Lastly, the Joint Committee agrees with the 
proposal of the White Pap^ that the Governor 
should have power at his discretion, if at any 
time he is satisfied that a situation has arisen 
which for the time being renders it impossible 
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for the Government of the Province to be carried 
on in accordance with the provisions of the 
Constitution Act, to assume to himself by Pro- 
clamation all such powers vested in any Provincial 
authority as appear to him to be necessary for 
the purpose of securing that the Government of 
the Province should be carried on effectively. 
A Proclamation so issued will have the same 
force and effect as an Act of Parliament, and will 
cease to be in force at the expiry of six months 
unless previously approved by resolutions of both 
Houses of Parliament though it may be at any 
time revoked by similar resolutions. The Com- 
mittee reads, however, the White Paper as mean- 
ing that the Governor, in the event of a break- 
down of the constitutional machinery, is not bound 
to take over the whole Government of the Pro- 
vince and administer it himself on his own 
undivided responsibility, and conceives that the 
intention is to provide also for the possibility 
of a partial break-down and to enable the 
Governor to lake over part only of the machinery 
of Government, leaving the remainder to func- 
tion according to the ordinary law. Moreover, 
it observes that a constitutional break-down 
implies no ordinary crisis and that it is impossible 
to foresee what measures the circumstances may 
demand. It is right, therefore, that the Governor 
should be armed with a general discretionary 
power to adopt such remedies as the case might 
require. 

It should in fairness be noted here that the 
Committee has approved of the principle that 
both for the discharge of his special responsibi- 
lities and the exercise of his discretionary or 
special powers, the Governor will be constitution- 
ally responsible in the first instance to the 
Governor-General acting in his discretion, and 
through him to the Secretary of State and 
ultimately to Parliament. But in effect this will 
not mean much: the views of the man on the 
spot will be ordinarily allowed to prevail by the 
higher authorities. 

IV 

In conclusion, I should like to state that I 
have attempted to describe in this article, in a 
fair manner, the constitution, nature and powers 
of the Provincial Executive as contemplated by 
the Joint Select Committee. A careful perusal of 
what has b<^ stated above will convince the 
feeder fliat flic recommendations of the Committee 
regarding ^the Provincial Executive are much 
wor&s, /except in regard to one or two minor 
poirils, the corresponding White Paper pro- 


posals. This is one of the reasons why practi- 
cally every section of Indian political opinion 
has unequivocally condemned the Report of the 
Joint Committee as more retrograde and reac- 
tionary in fact than even the White Paper. The 
dominant consideration which has led the Com- 
mittee to strengthen and extend the wide dis- 
cretionary powers proposed to be vested in the 
Governor under the White Paper Scheme has 
been, to quote the words of the Committee itself, 
the vital importance in India of a strong Execu- 
tive. With a view to ensuring this the Committee 
has disregarded the considered views of even the 
moderate section of Indian political opinion. As 
Major Attlee has rightly put it, any Constitution 
(to be acceptable) must satisfy Indian public 
opinion, and a faulty constitution which will be 
worked with good-will by those whom it most 
closely concerns is better than a more perfect 
piece of machinery which no one will operate. 
It would perhaps be unfair to say that the scheme 
of Provincial Executive as embodied in the Joint 
Committee Report is not an improvement on the 
present Constitution of the Major Provinces in 
India. But judged from the point of view of 
substance of power of Indian Ministers, the scheme 
has certainly fallen far short of the just and 
reasonable aspirations of the people of this 
country. There are too many checks and safe- 
guards to make the responsibility of the Pro- 
vincial Ministers real under the proposed Consti- 
tution. Besides, it is idle to expect any good-will 
in an atmosphere of distrust and suspicion. 
Certainly, the transfer of power in the provincial 
sphere proposed by the Joint Committee is not 
either generous ” or in an ungrudging spirit. 
Major Attlee writes in his Draft Report: 

The deraarifl of Indian politicians for responsible 
government has been stressed over and over again 
and was reiterated by the Indian Representatives 
who were our colleagues on the Committee. We are 
emphatically of the opinion that where responsibility 
is given it must be real. It involves such an amount 
of freedom from external control as will allow of 
profitable experience being derived even from mis- 
takes, A form of responsibility where there is power 
in some other authority to step in and save people 
from the consequences of their own errors, except 
in extreme emergencies, is unreal. We have been 
impressed, as, indeed, were the Members of the 
Indian Statutory Commission, with the fact that under 
the Montagu -Chelmsford Reforms there was a tend- 
ency to breed irresponsibility. The fact that in the 
Legislatures it was possible for elected representa- 
tives to vote against unpopular but necessary 
measures, secure in the knowledge that a Governor 
or Governor-General would be at hand to set things 
right was, in our opinion, a very unfortunate feature 
of the last ten years. ^ 

These remarks should be carefully considered 
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by Parliament before it enacts the next India Act. 
Certainly, it will be ill-advised for Parliament 
to give legislative shape to the recommendations 
of the Majority Report in regard to the Provin- 
cial Executive as they are now. The placating 
of conservative opinion in England should not 
be its only consideration: the good-will of the 
people of India must be secured by satisfying 
their just political demands. That will alone 
ensure peace in India and the prosperity of 
British Commerce in this country. As Mr. Attlee 
!has beautifully said, 

The only real safeguard for British interests in 
India is the good-will of the Indian people .... 
generosity and fair dealing will create generosity 


and fair dealing, and the spirit in which a gift is 
made is as important as the gift itself. 

Sir Samuel Hoare is reported to have said 
in the House of Commons on 10th December, 
1934: 

The only wise form of Provincial Autonomy 
was Teal Provincial autonomy .... That was the 
system of Provincial Autonomy recommended by the 
majority of the Select Committee. 

The News Chronicle has, however, described 
the proposed new Constitution as “ autonomy in 
leading-strings,^’ I think it would be better to 
characterize the proposed scheme of Provincial 
Government as ‘‘ Gubernatorial Autonomy ” and 
not Provincial Autonomy, 


ZANZIBAR AND EAST AFRICA 

By C. F. ANDREWS 


I 

A new danger is rapidly coming to a head 
in Zanzibar and East Africa which had 
not been foreseen in earlier years. The 
restriction of the Indian population, 
which could not before be effected by political 
measures, now seems likely to come about by 
-economic pressure, destructive of Indian trade. 

The dislike of the Indian by the European 
in East Africa has been of long standing. Even 
when it diminishes for a season it crops up again. 
Though the Indian was there long before the 
European, the latter still thinks of him as an 
intruder, and has also persuaded himself that 
the presence of the Indian is bad for the African. 
Many Europeans honestly believe this: others 
use it as a political weapon. 

Ten years ago, the one persistent aim of the 
European leaders in Kenya was to endeavour to 
get all Indian immjgration stopped by statute. 

.lust as Soiidi Africa had ‘shut the back 
door,’ (so the phrase ran) so East Africa must 
^ shut the front door.’ No further immigration of 
Indians into Kenya ought to take place on any 
terms whatever. The ‘ Indian menace ’ was fre- 
quently spoken of in extravagant terms. Lord 
Delamere and Major Grogan were the promoters 
of this doctrine of the exclusion of Indians from 
me ivholc of Africa. “The front door into 
Africa,” proclaimed Major Grogan, “ is Mombasa. 


That door must be shut! Durban has been closed 
to Indians: Mombasa must be closed also! ” 

He went on to produce scare-headlines about 
Indians swarming over the Indian Ocean, and, 
sooner or later, swamping East Africa. There- 
fore, just as South Africa had excluded Indians, 
so Kenya must do the same. “ It must be done 
at once,” cried Major Grogan arrogantly, “ other- 
wise we shall be swamped! ” Lord Delamere 
echoed the same words. 

When I was in London, as Adviser to the 
Kenya Indian Deputation, in 1923, this was the 
main object which Lord Delamere had in view. 
He sought to gain it out of the ‘ Kenya Conversa- 
tions.’ As it happened, he lost this point; but 
he gained two things, almost equally important 
from his own racial standpoint, namely, a racial 
franchise, and a racial bar in the Highlands of 
Kenya. 

It was strange to me that the Colonial Office, 
which so weakly gave way on the franchise and 
the Highlands, remained strong on the question of 
immigration. But there it was. Freedom of 
Indian immigration was rwt cancelled. The 
racial bar was not put up on that one subject. 

It was probably only the logic of events that 
pacified at that time the more obstreperous 
European colonists. For ^,fhey were ready to do 
anything, just then, to get their own. way. But 
facts went the other way and told a different 
story. It became more and more evident that 
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Major Grogan’s cry about ‘swarms of Indians’ 
coming over in every ship to Kenya was absurd. 
They never had come in ‘ swarms ’ before; and 
they were never likely to do so in the future. 
Major Grogan and Lord Delamere had cried 
“Wolf”! too often. In the end, the cry lost its 
effect. 

So, after tlie ‘ Conversations ’ in London, in 
1923, Kenya affairs seemed for a time to settle 
down. The Europeans felt that they had won 
completely two out of the three major issues: 

(1) They had obtained for the future the 

franchise on a strictly racial basis. 

(2) They had obtained also the exclusive 

right of owning agricultural land in 
the Kenya Highlands. 

In this way, they had finally established a 
‘ colour bar ’ in East Africa, not unlike that which 
had already been established in South Africa. 

But on the third point, ‘ Restricted Immigra- 
tion,’ the Europeans, as I have said, had been 
defeated. Both races were allowed to come in, 
on payment of a deposit, provided their entry 
could not be shown to be detrimental to the 
interests of the African native. 

One further point told in favour of the ‘ open 
door’ for Indians into Kenya. Tanganyika, which 
is Kenya’s neighbour, was placed under the 
League of Nations, after the War, as a Mandated 
Territory. Great Britain took it over, in trust, 
from the League of Nations, under certain express 
conditions. One of these conditions was that 
there should be no discrimination against any 
Nation, which was an original signatory of the 
Covenant of the League. India, as a signatory, 
held that position. Therefore, Indians could not 
be excluded from Tanganyika, which was under 
the Covenant of the League of Nations. This 
obviously made it more difficult to exclude Indians 
from Kenya; for it would be invidious to admit 
Indians into Tanganyika and exclude them from 
Kenya. 

These two practical arguments, (1) that the 
Indians were not increasing rapidly in Kenya, 
(2) the Indians could not be, in any cir- 
vcumstance, excluded from the neighbouring 
territory of Tanganyika, told in the end with 
the Eiiropean settlers in the Highlands, who were 
the political leaders in Kenya. 

A fuller event happened later which 
modiffed the yviiole position of the settlers. 

Major Grogan and 
Lord ho longer took the lead. Major 

having made 

t Lord Delamere passed 


away. His death occurred suddenly in Kenya^ 
in the midst of the struggle. 

Sir Francis Scott, who now leads the Euro- 
peans settlers, is not intransigeent, on the Indian 
question, as these two former leaders were. He 
has a greater sense of proportion. 

Therefore, during the past five years, the 
restriction of Indian immigration, which was such 
a burning question during the Kenya Conversa- 
tions in London, in 1923, has tended to fall more 
into the background. This does not imply that 
the Indian in Kenya has become less unpopular 
with the average European. It only means that 
the constant anxiety lest the Indian should get 
the upper hand, through weight of numbers, has 
begun to diminish. Each year the Government 
statistics tell the opposite story. The Europeans 
are increasing, while the Indians are decreasing. 

II 

Quite unexpectedly, the change in the world 
economic position has put a new weapon against 
the Indian into the European settler’s hands, and 
we are on the eve of a new struggle to oust the 
Indian from East Africa, as far as possible, not 
by the political means, but by using the new 
economic factors. 

This weapon is the employment of economic* 
monopolies for marketing African ‘ native pro- 
duce.’ These monopolies would be usually 
either European or State-owned, and they would 
eliminate the Indian trader as middleman and 
creditor of the African native. 

The Indian in East Africa from time imme- 
morial has been the trader of African ‘ native 
produce.’ He has always pressed forward willi 
his store (or duka^ as it is called in East Africa i , 
wherever it has been possible to obtain trade. 
He has marketed for the African native the 
surplus produce which the latter wished to sell 
in order to obtain in return cotton cloth and 
other things. In carrying on this form of trade, 
the Indian has often undergone very great hard- 
ships; and I have wondered at his bravery in 
facing the dangers of the climate and the wild 
surroundings. 

He lives out on the edge of the jungle and 
in the most malarial regions in order to get close 
to the Africans from whom he purchases goods 
and to whom he sells goods in return. Very- 
many Indians die of fever. Some are injured by 
wild beasts, or even by human violence, in such 
out of the way places. There is very little police 
protection. 

All these risks are taken for what, aft^r all,, 
is often ft miserable pittance. The Indian trader 
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passes a wretchedly lonely existence. No other 
people would undertake such work and no 
European could stand such untoward and solitary 
conditions. 

There is also keen competition between these 
Indian store-keepers. The African soon realizes 
where he can get the best price for Tiis own pro- 
duce and also the cheapest cloth for his own 
use, and he has learnt to have a shrewd eye for 
making a good bargain. The one thing that has 
encouraged the Indian to continue such an 
isolated existence is the comparative freedom to 
make his money in his own way, with very little 
interference and every encouragement given to 
thrift. Thrift is in his very nature, and here is 
an open field for it. That is the main induce- 
ment to him to live such laborious days. 

I have often visited such store-keepers, when 
on lour. They are called duka-wallas in East 
Africa. Also I have met them in other parts of 
the world, such as Southern Rhodesia, Trinidad, 
Fiji and elsewhere. They are all of the same 
type. They have many kindly virtues, of which 
hospitality is one of the greatest. Nothing was 
too good to offer me on such occasions, if they 
had anything to offer; and they would be 
indignant if I even suggested any payment, I 
have sat in such shops for a long time, after 
some tiring journey, and have watched the 
Africans, or other races, come and go, for barter 
or purchase. 

The very first thing which I have noticed 
is the familiar and friendly relationship between 
the Indian and the African. The African will 
stay for hours, loitering about the shop, picking 
up this or that, and asking its price. Mean- 
while. others come in, and the shop is almost 
turned into a club, where they laugh and talk, 
and in the end make some very small purchases. 
Never once have I seen any rudeness or rough 
treatment on the part of the Indian store-keeper, 
A European would be driven frantic by such 
methods of business and such leisurely purcha- 
sers; but the Indian easily puts up with it in a 
good-humoured manner. He knows a little of 

the language of the African, after a curious 
fashion, pronouncing il in his own way, but 
somehow making himself understood. There is 
no /ear in the relationship between the two races; 
and this makes all the difference in a country 
where the Meat of the European ’ is almost 
everywhere doiiainant. Only with certain 

missionaries, who have been able to cast out siich 

^ there such freedom as there is 

with Indians. 

I would like to m^ke this point well under- 


stood; for it is the key to the whole matter. The 
Indian may have some bad qualities. His penu- 
rious thrift may induce him to take advantage 
of the ignorance of the African. He may drive 
hard bargains. There may be other vices also. 
But he is entirely free from that curse of bully- 
ing and terrorizing which haunts him in the 
presence of many Europeans and adds another 
‘fear’ to the African’s terror-ridden existence. 
The African can always be at his ease with an 
Indian store-keeper, while he can very rarely be 
at ease with any European. I have seen this, not 
in one land only, but in many countries, and I 
have put it to the test in a hundred ways. There- 
fore, I know it to be true. 

Let me give one slight example. Only a 
short time ago I was at Enkeldoorn, in Southern 
Rhodesia, where I stayed for a time, during a 
long and trying journey, at the store of Mr. Desai. 
He dealt in what was called ‘native produce,’ 
from the Reserve, which was near at hand. 
There were about five other Indian store-keepers 
in the place and we decided to hold a meeting, 
at which I should tell them about the Indian 
Earthquake in North Bihar, and also about 
Mahatma Gandhi. There were African men and 
women in the shop who had come out of , the 
Reserve. While we had our meeting, Mr. Desai 
closed his store. He did it very quietly and the 
Africans obeyed immediately when he asked them 
to go outside the shop for a short time. 

As soon as our meeting was over, Mr. Desai 
opened his store again, and I noticed that every 
African, both man and woman, who had been 
there before, came back to the shop and began 
bargaining and laughing and talking. Not one 
had gone away! 

Surely this complete absence of fear and 
restraint is a human asset of very great value, 
I asked Mr. Desai about this and he said to me 
that the same leisurely way of doing business, 
or even of looking on, went on every morning 
and afternoon and sometimes late in the evening. 
It was the only way of doing trade; and he 
personally did not mind the inconvenience, for it 
seemed to suit the African native. But what 
European could ever afford the time and patience 
to carry on trade like that? 

in 

The last visit which I have just paid to 
different parts of Africa, has saddened me. I 
have been where Indians ann^ congregated, engaged 
in trades such as I have pictured. On every side 
I have seen something approaching destitution. 

Owing to the economic depression, thf 
Europeans who are in authority seem to ^ve 
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determined, in the interests of the native Africans^ 
(as they assert), to scrap the economic system 
of trading, bargaining and marketing, in which 
the Indian has played such an important part, 
and to make the ‘native produce’ a monopoly 
which only the monopoly-holder can buy and 
sell under Government authority. It is held by 
them that in this way the value of the ‘native 
produce’ can be raised and the African can get 
a better price for it than he could under the old 
system of individual bargaining and competition. 

Under the old system, the European says, the 
African native did not get a fair deal. It was 
ruinous, wasteful, extravagant, Indians, 'as 
middle-men and money-lenders, on a small scale, 
really had the African natives at their mercy. 
Thrift and business astuteness gave the Indian an 
advantage over the lazy, good-natured African. 

Furthermore, the European argues, the price 
of the ‘ native produce ’ had gone so low, partly 
owing to unwholesome competition that the 
African native and the Indian store-keeper him- 
self were getting nothing out of the trade. The 
‘ bottom had gone out of the market.’ 

Thus the European, who is in authority, 
justifies the creation of these new monopolies, 
controlled by the State, as being the only way of 
rescuing the trade in ‘native produce’ from 
bankruptcy. 

In Zanzibar, for instance, the Clove market 
had very greatly suffered, owing to the economic 
depression. The Indian middleman had gone on 
advancing credit to the clove-growers to enable 
them to tide over the depression. In doing so, 
without any return, the Indian himself had become 
nearly bankrupt. The Government was at its 
wit’s end and appointed two Commissions. 

Mr. C. F. Strickland, an old Indian Civilian, 
was asked to come over and advise the Zanzibar 
Government on the economic situation. He 
examined the whole field and warned the 
Zanzibar Government against the short-cut of a 
Monopoly. Instead of this, he put forward a 
carefully thought-out scheme of co-operative 
credit and marketing. This proposal, the Indian 
middlcinen and traders were ready loyally to 
accept and also to help to make a success. 

But the Zanzibar Government, listening to 
the advice of Mr. Bartlett and Mr. Last, two of 
their own pjHicers, who formed the second Com- 
mission, d^ded that Mr. Strickland’s proposal 
w;ould develop, and the crisis 

liSs urgejatv they determined to take 

the skon-cut of a ‘ Clove Monopoly.’ That is to 

thi^ decide to do the very thing against 

raich Mr.^ had warned them. 


It may be said that these economic problems 
will in the end right themselves; that the Zanzibar 
Government, when they have burnt their own 
fingers over a State Monopoly, will come back 
to the old method of trade which they are now 
discarding. It may be said further that in Kenya 
and Tanganyika things may right themselves, in 
their own way, by the inevitable law of supply 
and demand, which is greater than all mono- 
polies, and that then the Indian trader will have 
his rightful place given to him once more. This 
argument is being used by those who have given 
way to the new economic pressure and failed to 
resist it. 

But meanwhile, serious things are happening. 
Fundamental rights are being threatened. For 
instance, in Zanzibar, one of the methods of 
obtaining a State monopoly in marketing is to 
make the land of Zanzibar inalienable to Indians. 
This takes away, at one sweep, the right of land 
purchase, which Indians' as citizens have 
possessed for over a hundred years. By the new 
Act, the land of Zanzibar has now been actually 
alienated from Itidians in the same way as the 
Kenya Highlands. No Indian can now purchase 
land without the Resident’s sanction. With one 
stroke of the pen, this fundamental human right 
is abolished by racial legislation. 

Or again, — to show what is happening 
beyond repair, — owing to these new monopolies 
in ‘ native produce ’ the Indian store-keeper is 
almost doomed. The only fate left to him will 
be to lake a post under the monopoly itself. 
This monopoly, however, is almost certain to fall 
into the hands of a European, and the European 
may act on the principle of eliminating as many 
Indians as possible. He may even take credit for 
doing so, and believe that he is ‘protecting the 
African native.’ If he adopts this position the 
Indian must leave the country. 

Even today the result of this has become 
obvious. The steamers going back to India are 
loaded with deck passengers. The net loss of 
Indian population in Kenya alone, during the 
last six years, has been six thousand persons. 
The Indian population, instead of increasing, has 
fallen from 40,000 to 34,000 and it is likely to 
fall even more rapidly if this new economic 
system of monopolies gets a firmer footing in all 
the territories. 

Already this system of monopolies has been 
adopted and laws have been passed in Uganda, 
Zanzibar and Tanganyika. Only in Kenya, has 
there been as yet no actual legislation. But we 
are told that new laws are now impending, there 
also. 

The most specious thing about this is that 
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the whole of this economic monopoly system is 
being put forward in the supposed interest of 
the native African. He himself, of course, has no 
voice in the matter. There is no attempt, even, 
to explain it to him, or to get his own opinion. 
But the news is circulated everywhere that in 
those hard economit: times the only way to save 
the African is by means of these monopolies, 
which will eliminate the middleman, who is 
making all the profits. 

Since the middleman is usually an Indian, 
the matter at onc’e takes a racial aspect. 

With the well-known dislike of the Indian 
present everywhere among the European settlers, 
it is easy to paint the Indian in the darkest 
eolcMjrs. as being the chief cause of the trade 


depression and of the misery that has followed 
from it. In this way, prejudices are accentuated 
and the bitterness between the races, whic'h seemed 
to be dying down, has been once more stirred up. 
The primitive African himself is being taught to 
look upon the Indian store-keeper as his enemy 
rath(‘r lhan as his friend. The Arab in Zanzibar 
is taught to do the same. 

The picture that I haVe drawn is a dark one; 
and it may happen that some sudden rise in 
staple })ii(es, due to world economic improve- 
ment, may take away some of its gloom. Rut 
while the present state of things lasts, the posi- 
tion of Indians in East Africa, as traders, becomes 
more and more untenable. 


r/ V 

.AI.'UTTA. 
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By ritoF. V. N. GHOSTIAL 


T he substantial vohiiiio’' forming (lie subject 
of th(‘ ]>res(*nt. ])ap('r consists, apart from a 
short pn^fatory no((‘, of s(iveii chapters bearing 
th(' titles sources of inConriation, extent and 
chiiracter of th(‘ hhnpire, the eeiitral administration, 
provincial and local governimMits and the Btatc in 
iM^hiiion to Dhanitu. Two lengthy appendices “The 
ainhenticilv of the Ivautallyid’ and “.MegastluMies 
and Kautalya” bring it to a close. 

It is mit ]K)ssil)h‘ to deal li(‘re ade(]uate]y with 
all the inha-esting points rais(M.l hy the author in the 
course of his exhaustive survey. W(* shall, therefore, 
content ourselves with noti<*ing a few important 
l)oints from the first four chajiters of his work. In 
th(j first chapter relating to th<^ sources of information 
the author complacency accepts (i)p. 4-5) what he 
calls “the categorical list; of the thirteen kings of the 
Manrya dynasty” Avith their total reign -period of 
242 years, though in the same breath he admits that 
some Purrxnas mention only nine kings with their 
reign-period of VM years. It is dillicult to niulcrstaiid 
the justltieation of this dvmistic list in the jireserit 
work, since the autho!’ has not attempted even to 
trace the dwcjlopmcnt of political institutions through 
the successive reigns. In the same cha])ter, while 
dealing Avith ^lie \rihasastra, the author seeks at 
great length (p. (> tV.) tfi disprove the arguments 
of Profs. Keith, Wi uteri' itz and dolly against the 
traditionally accepted date of the work. But he 
is content for the most part to repeat the well-known 
arguments of Mr. K P. dayaswal, Dr. Sharnasastry 
and the late Mm. Gaiiapati Bastri. The author, 
however, for once cuts the gordian knot by deriving 
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the words 's/dha and ''ntrufhijTf of tli(‘ ArthaStistm 
(reputed by his opponents to be of Greek origin) 
from the Dravidian languages. This etymology, to 
say the least, is nnci'rtain and it does not exedude 
the possibility of the ultimate derivation of the Avords 
from a Greek source. 

It is dillicull to agree with the author’s view 
(p. 19) I for which the oidy direct authority is a late 
J2ih century inscription! to the etfeert ’ that the 
dominion of the Nan das certainly included a. consider- 
able portion of BouMiern India; nor arc wc convineed 
of the soundness of the arguments advanced by him 
to deny a ).>;)ssil)le set -back of the^ Maurya power at 
the begin nig of its history. Tlio^ heading of the 
section Hajavimyas (pp. OT-bO) is belied by its 
contents which arc concerned with the dependent 
states of AAoka’s fhupire. Such territories arc rightly 
called (p. bS) ‘vassal’ or ‘feudatory’ States by the 
author, though he equally applies to them thi* 
singularly iuapproprinto title of ‘soA'Creign States 
witliin the Empire.’ 

The author's views (p. 72 ff) on the character of 
Ancient Indian empires in general and of the 
Maurya Eminrc in particular aim at a scientific 
exactitude which is not |ustificd either by the vague 
and indefinite character of the evidence, or the known 
diversity of types of the Ancient Hindu emfiires. 
Premising that the Ancient Inilian empires were 
overlordships of the ruling authority and nothing 
more, he ])roeeeds, on hardly sufficient grounds, to 
bring them into relation Avith the Mnndila theory 
of the Arthasastra and the AT// litcraturo! It would 
indeed be ipiite extraordinary, if the Indian imperial 
systems sketched in the literature on polity and those 
existing through all the ^''cnturics of the pre- 
Muharamadan period should belong to one and the 
same uniform tyj^e. The author further holds (p. 78) 
that ^The State in Ancient India, at least so far 
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as the Maiiryan India (sic) M’as concerned, was not 
unitary in type but federal in charactc^r.'* The 
constitution, he goes on to explain (p. 79), was ‘‘a 
confederation of a number of states effected not 
necessarily by treaty, but with the ex})res8 consent 
of the parties themselves.’^ This comfortable theory 
is not affected ])y l.hc acknowledged fact that the 
imperial officers wer(' stationed at the provincial 
headquarters, for their function, according to our author, 
was mei’ely to suppress political risings and enforce 
payment of tribute. It ' is difficult to attach much 
weight to such staternents as they are unsupported by 
any cvulenc(^ worth the name. Dpially unconvincing 
is the author’s statement (p. 80 if.) regarding th(^ ends 
of the Mauryan State, According to him, it was 
not a military rale at all, but; it was ‘ spiritual iii 
character and religious in sc‘opo (sic),” nay more, 
it approached the Hegelian doctrine of morality 
being the end of the State. His only argument, as 
it appears, is the traditional view regarding the 
king’s duty of enforcing Dharma, Apart from the 
fact that it fails to make allowance for the divergence 
between th(iory and ]U’actice, this view is open to 
the o])jection that it completely ignores tin* known 
dilforence in the character of thi^ Mauryan State 
betAveem the period of aggressive militarism under 
Oiiidragnpta and Ilindusara and the period of 
Asoka’s Plfammavliaya. Wc? may iin identally remark 
that the Hegelian ‘sittlichkcit’ is very irni>erfe(^tly 
translatiid by the author as ‘morality’ and should 
rather be rendered as ‘Social ICthics’ (cf. Jlark(.a\ 
Political Thnnyht in FjKflmui from Herbert 
Spencer iff the present day^ p. 27). In tln^ same 
context the author ap|>lies von (wrongly 

printed as in similar cases with a capital ‘v’) Holt^ 
zendortf’s doctrine of the triple end of the State to 
the Mauryan polity. This may hav(^ the merit of 
novelty, but unhappily the arguments in its favour 
are never explicitly stated. In this connection, wc; 
notice a typical example of the author’s habitual method 
of forced reasoning in his explanation of der naiionalc 
Mmhix/iveck as ‘claiming a position of overlordship 
over other states.’ 

Hardly less unsatisfactory is tlic author’s vic>v 
(p. 86 ffi.) regarding the nature of the Mauryan 
monarchy. Neither the authentic record of \he 
Mauryas, nor the text of the Arthasastra justifi(*s 
the statement that “generally elder sons succeediHl, 
w'hilc other sons were sent out as provincial viceroxs 
or posted in other superior stations.” At least, the 
example of Mahendra should have shown that some 
princes of the imperial blood shunned the allure- 
ments of official honours for the yellow^ robe of the 
Buddhist monk. 

The author mentions (p. 87) practically as an 
Ancient Indian constitutional rule or maxim that the 
Icing could not hold regal titles or assume regal 
fumi'tiorws before performing the ceremony 

for^hich there was an age limit of 24 years. But 
tbilr view is only a matter of inference from very 
incomplete data, while the rendering of Ahkistvaniya ^ 
(twice translatad as ‘anointing ceremony’ j). 87) cannolrf 
but be regarded as very unfortunate. 

The author holds with Mr. K. P. Jayaswal 
(p, 90) that ; the, Maiirya king was a constitution# 
monarch. His toument^^ oh this important question, 
towever,. |U*e h <*pnvincing. He takes Asoka’s 
to # 1 ^ hot th^ promulgation of a new law 
of an old one and he tries to 
UMByjjgtpis inte^retation by saying that Anoka’s 
oreating schism in the Sa^gha was 


“only a counterpart of the penalty of banishment to 
th(‘. misbehavcMl according to the Dharmasastras.” It 
is difficult to understand how this line of reasoning 
can l)e apjdied to other measures of the great Maurya 
such as ins sn])prcssion of certain types of Samajas 
and his comprehensive regulations for restricting the 
slaugliter of animals, lii the same connection wo 
are told (p. 95) that “the king usually consulted 
his councillors and the assembly of ministers as 
xx’ell” before finally deciding upon an action. Wc 
fail to understand how this right of being consulted 
(which according to the author’s showing was not a 
universal practice) can be construed into a right to 
control the king. We do not again know on xvhat 
authority it is a8sert(‘d that “the representatives of 
the grou|>s and communities sat and discussed the 
affairs of t.he state” (sic) in “the chambers of the 
council and of the assembly,” thus practically 
forming a counterpart of th(i representation of 
Estates in Mediaeval Ihtropo. Proceeding with his 
argument the author follows the authority of 
Mr. K. P. .layaswal in interpreting a text of the 
Divyavadana to mean that “tlui parisad (couneil) 
exercised real executive powers and the king w\as 
only a nominal sovereign authority” -nay more, he 
goes so far as to state that tlu^^^olity of ‘the anci(‘nt 
Mauryas rcsemblf^l “the present pariiamenbary system 
of (Ircat Britain’’ where “tin* real sovereigj) authority, 
is the f)arliament 1 hough the formal assent of the king 
is iH'cessary to every administrativt; measure”. The 
author evidently Is not aware that Mr. Jayaswal’s 
interpretation of the al)ov(; passage was subjected 
to a long and destructive criticism by tlie f>re8eiit 
reviewer in the. Indian Historical Quarterly (Vol. VI. 
No. 4), w'h(‘rc it w'as shown that the alleged deposition 
of Asoka was taken in all thsfe versions of the legtmd 
to be an a< t of usurpation and nothing more. It is 
interesting to nottj that els^hcre (p. 90) the author 
explains the identical passiigfe of the Divyavadana to 
mean that Asoka entrusted th(^ kingdom to his 
servants, which of course is fatal to his theory of 
constitutional sovereignty of the ministers. We 
further noticfc that the author in another context 
()). 1!{2) makes ihc discovery that thi*re was no perma- 
nent council and that “new ministers were appointed 
(evidently by the king himself) every three or live 
years” to prevent administrative abuses. We leave the 
author to reconicile this statement with his theory of 
real soven;ignty of the ministers. Turning to another 
])Oint, we fail to sec how Ayoka’s xvcll -known solici- 
tude for th© xvelfare of his sulqects can be made to 
prove that he w^as no despot but a constitutional 
sovereign (p. 100), On the contrary, it means, if 
anythinf, that- his governrnont confornicd to the best 
typo of lienevoleiit despotism. That this is also the 
author’s real view" is sliown by his w'ords in the 
prefiftce (p. 8) where we are told* that ‘the (Mauryan) 
constitution was a benevolent form of monarcliy with 
(^locratic institutions’. 

The secition on taxation and accounts (p. 141 ff) is 
not only incomplete but also misleading. This is ail 
the more regrettaldc as the point has l)een fully 
treated by the present reviewer in his work 

Systenr which is quoted by the author in the 
list of ‘Books consulted’. To begin with the branch 
of the land revenue (loosely called by the author ‘land- 
tax’), we find him including under this head even 'sttW 
(tr. as ‘produce of the crown lands’). This item again 
is dismissed in less than a line, though the Artha- 
Biatra describea it at some length. Dealing ^ with 
^bhdgd^ (the king^s share of the produce of private 
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ands) the author thinks it sufficient to quote 
Flopkijis’s auChority for discrediting Megasthenes. 
fhit he completely ignores the brilliant interpretation 
)f I)r, Bereloer, which has put the vexed text of 
Vlagasthenes in an altogether new light, as has been 
ihown in the "'Hindu Remmie Sustem\ In connection 
vith this point the author thinks that 'hltaffd' w^as 
ixed at the traditional rate of one-sixth, ])ut it has 
‘Isewhere been shown {Hindu RevrMue 'Systcni — p. do) 
hat the king’s grain-share in the Arthasastra is 
issessed at different rates on different classes of soils. 
The author’s account of the remaining branches of 
[•cveiuie mentioned in the Arthasastra is hopelessly 
Jicomplcte and consists praotic^ally of a catalogue of 
lamos. 

We shall conclude this review by making a few 
rcinarks on the style of the present work. Of lapses of 
idiom and composition there an^ numerous examples — 
r*,f, ‘included into’ (p. 1), ‘detracts the value’ (pp. ‘V? 
itul MHO), ‘incorporating into’ (p. 74), ‘the social 
organisation insisted in the Arthasastra’ (p. 8M) 
‘bcstowiid special care to’ (p. 87), ‘iron hands’ (p. 95), 
‘taking the stand at the pedestal’ (j). I MO), ‘calls as’ 
^p. M19), ‘bears to the fa(^t’ fp. Ml 2) etc. etc. On page 

“on the ove of his life’’ is a serious misprint for 


‘in the evening of his life’. On 
soldiers’ and ‘elephant-men’ can only 
exceedingly awkward. The transliteration 


149 ‘cavalry 
•e regarded a 


oftei 



etc. For want of uniformity in transliteration— cf 
(■andraynpta (pp. 195, 197 etc.) and Okandasoka (p, IMO) 
The use of foreign words which is a notable feature oi 
this work is often faulty — cf. ‘argumeatum ex silentium 
(p. 12), ‘edito princeps’ (p. * 311), while instances o; 
misprints arc— ‘sittlicheit’ (p. 81), ‘gezelleschaftlichc 
culturzwcck’ (p. 82). All those faults of omission anc 
commission arc conspicuously present in the lon^ 
and forrnidal)le list of Bofdcs consulted^ occurring a 
the end of the work. We find there among examplej 
too numerous to mention, such strange forms ai 
Buddhayom's SuHtantapadasika^ Daudi — ^Dasetkumara 
earitram'l Vy limit ara-mayuka, Pdnini VyWcura^ 
W(Uivr\^ Yuan Ohwany, journal of* the Bihar am 
(hdam SoitiMf/y Journal of the Royal Asiatic SoriiUy 
Brnyaf Znitsrkrift ti'ti* indoloyie und Iranstik, ChildsY 
Pall Dirtionary, IL N. frosal, A. Hildebrandt, IJmmyi 
Dasi. Lrs Thrork'< Diphttnafiiiucs in Anaien Indien 
IL ('I Rayarhaudri, Comment is Needless, 
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SIX-THOUSAND YEAR OLD FINDS IN MYSORE 

Bv R. RAMASWAMI, p.a., J3. l. 


R KMJ alniiitlv in aneioiit rnoiuuiHMits 
of a large* varicjty, present excavations 
in the Mysore State have produced 
ri(’hcr xArchieological Treasures <lating 
back to several centuries, n. c. Complete 
siuicess has attended the labours of Dr. M. II. 
Krishna, m. i). lAtt (London), the Director- 
General of Arelneology in Mysore, the 
Chandravalli valley near Chitaldrug in North 
Mysore forming the site of excavations. 

The excavations reveal over half a 
dozen inhabited layers of varying dates. 
Tlie oldest dates back to 4,000 n. ( ., 
being contemporaneous with the Campignian 
culture of hVau'Cc and the Gctulan of Africa, 
as also the Pygmy flint oAilture of the Vidhyas. 

While men of the different periods of the 
Stone as well as the Iron Age have admittedly 
lived here, an interesting discovery is the 
presence of iqaplernents from both Ages in 
one and thfe aiame place in parts of the site 
under excavation. This not unnaturally leads 
Dr. .^rishna to inf cr that "the Chandravalli 
valley area was one of those in the Deccan in 


which neolithic man passed from the Stoiu 
Age to the Metal Age”; and the pre-historu 



Pottery discovered in on%of the lowermost levels 
Copyright : iUchoiologivul Survey of Mysore 
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An artistic door-frame in an upper level 

( Siirvry of Mys«in- 


with geometrical and plant 
designs ; while ])ottery of a 
somewhat later date were polish- 
(‘d, glazed and beautifully 
finished. 

The following are the entire 
contents of one of the many 
stone cists from the lowermost 
levels : polished blackware cups ; 
bowls with tight-fitting saucer 
or jiagoda-shaped lids ; miniature 
vessifis ; phials for unguents ; 
small three-footed ]'ed-ware 
vases ; ])ieccs of an elephant- 
legged urn. 

Marks of sun-burning as well 
as flre-biirning, and hand-turning 
as w(’ll as wheel-turning are 
noticeable. ( 'lay freely mixed 
with mica has been ns(‘d. 

The arclneologist has come 
across an int(Testing stone drain.;^: 
loo. ft is vaulted above, and 
some feet over it, at one spot, 
wiis a stoiK' (‘ist ; from this the 
di’ain’s ag(‘ has been (‘stimatc’d 
at 2,500 years at least from 
now. Following the course of 
the drain, a ston(‘ cistern was 
discoverd. Tin* arrangement 
for discharge into it was found 
to be through a brick-pipe — 
cylindrical in shape and well- 
burnt in ap])earance--jneasiir- 
ing liv(^ inches in diameter. 


men of (Jhandravalli might therefore *4iavc 
been among those who inv<mted or at least 
were among the first to adapt th<» use of iron. ' 
Among the tools found and identified as 
belonging to the prior period may b(i 
mentioned a crystal arrow-head, finely 
retoqchexl, knife-blades, scrapers, small well- 
ground, flat and triangular-shaped celts etc. 
Those of the adjoining higher levels include 
fishing hooks, iron-sings as well as iron-smclt- 
ing appliances. 

A IV/JTKin* 

In to plenty of potsherds of a 

li^ride rang^, specimens of pottery in their 
entirety Have also been recovered. Some 
frdm tKe Ibwermost levels were ornamented 


Tin-: Hkuikij Liovels 
Now commence what may be calhul the 
historical levels ] for, the Satavahanas, their 
occupar^ts, are jiretty well known monarchs 
who wielded power over large tracts about 
twenty centuries ago. A numlierof foundations 
T^ono evidently of a palace — have been dug 
up. The bricks-— large, strong and well-burnt — 
were found ccmcntcKi in the fashion now 
commonly known as ^English bonding^ 

Seals, coins of lead and gold, articles of 
ivory and gold, pretty human and animal 
figurines also conic from this layer. Some 
stray coins from here were previously sent to 
and have been identified by Mr. Rapson o£ the 
British Museum. 
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'ITic Kadatuba iuacription 

*. Aw!hu;ol()gi<nI Survey of Afysoro 


The Cistern at one end of the stone drain 
ilopyn'glit ; Archa?ol«)gicivl Survey of Afysoro 
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A Chinese coin of 130 n. c., and some 
silver Roman coins — the oldest being of 
Augustus Caesar — also deserve mention. 

The first layer to be met — and the latest in 
date, about 800 years old — has been identified 
as belonging to the Hoysala period. (The 
Boysalas were a lino of noted Mysore 
monarchs from whom the present ruler claims 
descent.) Among finds of their design and 
authorshi)) are (‘oins, figurines and sculptures, 
excavated from this level. A particularly 
pleasing and valuable specimen is an artistic 
door-frame carved with swans, floral designs 
and Lakshmi, the goddess of prosperity. 

Before beginning to dig, Dr. Krishna made 
two very valuable discoveries. One is an 


inscription (280 A. n.) of Mayurasarman, the 
Kadamba ruler, and hailed by epig»aphists as 
a rare find of first-rate importance for the 
history of India. 

The other is ttSe figure of a tiger, chiselled 
on a hitherto unnoticed boulder of rock. 
Apart from the fact that many of the pre- 
historic finds were excavated from its 
neighbourhood, the manner in which the 
carving is executed and the pattern of the 
animal suggest its very ancient origin. 

Non:. Translation of the Kadamba Inscription. : 
“(This) tank (was) constructed by Mayurasarman 
of thh Kadainbas who (has) defeated Trekuta, Abhira, 
Pallava, Pariyatrika, Sakasthaua, Sayindaka, Piinata 
and MokarL” 


GERMAN EDUCATION UNDER NATIONAL SOCIALISM 

* 

By (b S. KHAIK m. a., i>h. o. 


Education and thk Ruvoia tion 
WlJElL Hitler” is the greeting with which 
A X the German teacher of today welcomes 
you to his class-room. I was visiting 
ii Real-gymnasium in B(‘rlin. The boys were 
I’oading Rudyard Kipling’s stories. There was 
some reference to India. The teacher took advan- 
tage of this situation and asked riui to speak a 
fow words on India before the class, I'heTi the 
boys were allovve<i to ask questions to the visitor. 
One typical question was, “Wliat do you think 
of Hitler speech ?” On another occasion 1 
was visiting an elementary scliool for girls. A 
lesson in history was going on in a class where 
the girls were about twelve years obi. An inte- 
resting conversation ensued here between the 
class and myself. Two significant questions 
asked by those little girls were : “What do you 
think of the German national movement ? Are 
the^fiidian people united r 

The University of Berlin has taken the 

appearance of a niilimry academy. More than 
half the students are clad in the Nazi unifoiin, 
with khaki, helmet, and sometimes a swonl 
hanging by the side. While passing through 
Heidleberg, 1 liad a walk tli rough the University 
quarters, there. It was about ten o’clock at 
night.. About two hundred students were taking 
ndlitary drill. It was raining, and the i>y- 
stander^ were watching under their umbrellas. 
In Prankfurt-nn-Jiairi, T could see the whole of 
the, student tbeb, ^ parading through 

the streets. driimis and flags, when the rest 
of the city was tanking of going to bed. About 
miles is a work-camp that I 


visited one afternoon. A hundreil Enivc'rsiiy 
students were cutting down I, be forest making 
roads, digging tunnels, and putting railway lines. 
They were working with and like ordinary 
workmen. 

This is the spirit of the new (ferman 

edueation. 

The recent Revolution in (iermany is Jiot 
merely political. It aims at redirecting the wliob* 
cultural life and outlook of the j)eoplo. It; wants 
to penetrate into the farthest strata of tho German 
society and thus lay the psychological founda- 
tion of the new State, as envisaged by the 
leaders of today. To accomplish this comprehen- 
sive task the state has taken control of educa- 
tion and used it as a social instrument. The 
whole nation is throl>l)ing with new life, which 
has greatly influenced German e<lucation. The 
ideals and aspirations of the nation have placed 
their stamp on the school and tlie University, 

PiirLosoriiY OK Gkuman Education 

“Soil and blood”, this is the point of reference 
for the Gernian educational philosophy. It aims 
at creating In the younger generation an ardent 
love for everything that is German. The ultimate 
aim of the new education is to build up a German 
culture out of the history, traditions, and aspira- 
tions of Germany herself, and to create among 
the Gorman people the consciousness of being 
‘one folk,’ bound together by race and common 
purpose. 

German education wants to foster in the 
younger generation the consciousness of ^lational- 
ism. Since the Great War, the ideals of inter- 
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nationalism and pacifism was fast spreading in 
Germany. ^ This was considered to be quite 
undesirable in Germany, in view of the situation 
created by the Versailles Treaty. The German 
youth must be prepared to fight and die for his 
fatherland. This can be done only when the 
German youth know his country, his land, his 
people and his cultural heritage. 

The individuality of Germany’s culture has 
to be maintained. It is to be safeguarded from 
being merged into a cosmopolitan culture. German 
youths must ^ be introduced to their heritage of 
folklore, music, painting, literature, history, philoso- 
phy and art. Everything in its future develop- 
ment must show the stamp of having risen up 
out of German soil and traditions. Other 
cultures will be studied and treated with respect. 
But they would not be allowed to mar the indi- 
viduality of (rennau culture. 

Since her defeat in the World War, Germany 
was suffiiring from an inferiority complex. The 
Tievolution brought with it the idea that the 

<ierinaii people were the pure descendants of 
the Aryan vRVi\ consj)icnous for the (pialiticjs of 
adv(‘nture, inyeiitiveness, character, an(\ domi- 
nance over inferior races. The integrity of this 
rac<^ has to be maintained in future by ke(‘))ing 
it aloof from confusion with other races. The 
younger generation must Iv' made conscious of 
this race superiority through the study of Tiassen- 
kunde’ or race science. 

^National unity and unanimous following ’ for 
the leacler can be secured only through the 

suppression of individualism. The individual is 
to be merged into tho^ state. The younger 

generation must be trained in an atmosphere of 
discipline and obedience. It is to be taught to 
show implicit o[)edience to its leader. This 
emphasis on leadership and olxidience is a reaction 
against the principles of democracy and free 
thinking which had created so' many political 

parties in Germany before the Revolution. 

The new education in Germany has definite 
ideals before it. creation of a powerful 

nation with a national consciousness is the main 
objective. The cultural individuality of (ilermany 
has to be preserved and developed. The German 
youth is to be made self-conscious through a 
feeling of race-superiority. And finally the 
implicit following of the whole German nation 
has to be secured by inculcating the principles 
of leailership and diaeipline. 

Largj:h OoxcKprroN ok Edikwtion 

The German programme of education is not 
confined to the school and the class-room. It is 
quite comprehensive. In fact, the new pedagogues 
make a fine distinction between education and 
instruction. Instrjiction is technical and specific; 
it can be given by anj^ expert, no matter what- 
ever his personalh^vjs. But education is some- 
thing higjjer and finer than instruction. It takes 
place ^ in an atmosphere of idealism, in the 


school and out of it. The teacher himself must 
have character, personality, and national ideals. 
Children can be educated not only in the school 
but also in the community, on the playfield, 
in their a.ssociations, and on the work-camps. 
The programme of National-Socialist education, 
therefore^, embraces iill these fields outside the 
school and the Ifniversity. 

The Nazi pedagogy is not really new. Germany 
is a land of educational theories and experiments. 
The raw materials . of the new education were 
there. The Nazi educational leaders wove them 
into a consistent philosophy, and breathed into 
it a new life by harnessing it to the ideals of 
national socialism. 



Dr. Prof. Krieck — a loader of German education 
and author of National Political Education. 


First Flack to Physical Education 

When war comes, man must be man. The 
ideal is to form soldicrdike personalities. The 
old ideal was that of a scholar. The liew ideal 
is that of a soldier and a scholar. The pacifist 
attitude towards war and peace is discarded. 
Those who were killed in war are not unfortunate 
victims ; they are heroes and patriots. The 
young generation will bo taught to worship these 
heroes and follow their example. It is the duty 
of every (jcrman to fight when his country is 
attacked. Since peace is not secured through 
treaties and di})lomacy, the nation must ever be 
prepard to defend itself. This is why the new 
government has given the foremost place to 
physical education in its new plan. 

The time given to physical activities is increased 
by the schools and Universities. Glasses on 
Saturday have been abolished in the colleges and 
the time is given to drill and games. In the 
gymnasiums or high schools also more time is 
given to gymnastics and games. The aim is to 
develop endurance and agility.. Free activities 
are preferred to the use of heavy apparatus More 
emphasis is placed on excisions and camping. 
Every class will give at least three or four days 
a term for excursions. Oqce in a year there will 
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l)(‘ ji (‘iinip ^ of two to three weeks for every 
sehool. During: these excursions jind camps 
hoys will he trained in the ohsei’vation of the 
topo<?raphy, measuring’ distnnees, reading: maps, 
and leading a camp life. The state will pay the 
expenses of these trips in the ease of poor 
cliildren. The govta*nnient has two-fold ohjectiv(^ 
in this ])rogramine. Boys from urban schools 
will spend some tim(‘ outdoors and acquire good 
health. At tlu^ same time they will come in 
contact witii tlieir land and their people, and thus 
know their country at first hand. 

(lirls are also includ(Ml in the programme of 
physical (education. Tlieir training is entindy 
diri’erent from that of hoys. There wall he no 
mixe(l (dasses of hoys and girls. TIk' programme 
for girls is less strenuous. It is intond<id to 
proiuoU* health and grace. The obj(‘ct is to make 
healthy motlaa's and wives, wlu*reas the aim in 
the training of hoys is to make thmn soldiers. 

(VuajKJK Stitdkxts Li:ai:\ 

J)i(;mtv of La noun 

The so(‘ial tnmd in the (lerman (Mlueatioii is 
8(n:m in the- new institution (‘rented for the 
educated youth. This is the Arh(;its-laga or the 
‘Work Gamp.’ With great difficadty, 1 could 
secure admission to such a, (^amp. 1 had to 
prolong my stay in Berlin and visit a numlier of 
offices and officials hefore I could secure a ear 
and a guide ! The idea behind the Arheitsdaga. 
([(‘.serves careful study by Indian (Mlucators. 

About twenty miles from Iha'liii an* two small 
villages -Schon-wald and where two 

Arbeits-lagas are (jstablished. Om* j)n‘.s(mts the 
apptuiranco of temporary barracks in a forest. 
Another has (piite nice and d(U‘ent ])(‘rman(‘nt 
buildings (‘reeled by the ludp of c()Ileg(‘ youths. 
Young men al)ov(‘ th(‘ age of ('ightcen liv(^ for 

one or two Paans in these (*amj)s. After th(‘ 

Baccalaureate or high school graduation (about 
Internu'diate in India), every hoy has to jiass 
through tlie work-camj) for a yt^ar or half, Ixdore 
being admitted to a University. Tin* hoys here 
lead a simple and strenuous life. They W(^ar 

klvaki uniforms and ohs(irve military diseipliiu*. 
Th(^ whole atmosplu^re is that of order, ohedimuH*, 
and serious work. Rich and ])()or all students 
live hen? as in a eonimuiiity, partaking of tiie 
same simple food, living a hard ]ir(\ and working 
with the ordinary labourers. 

About six to sov(m hours a day are givcni to 
manual work which is useful to tlm country, hut 
which does not deprive the ordinary w*ork(n-.s of 
their jobs. Forests an; (ait down, runv roads arc 
constructed, railway lines an; laid, tunmds anil 
(ianalB are dug out, and colonies are estahli.slied in 
places wher(3 formerly no man lived. H(3rc the 
workers and sttaieuls work together, forgetting 
their social aifd aoadeniic distinctions. To 
maintain the social signiiicaiute of this organ iza- 
^ tion, the number of Hca(Joniic people is always 
limited to about one-third. Two hours in the 


evening are devoted to sports whi(;h appear to 
be of a semi-military character. An hour in the 
evening is given to class work where instruction 
is ofFered in ‘nationology\ The problem of 
German nationalism are discussed lu?re in order 
to i)rovide a rational background for all the 
training that is given oji the camp. The work- 
camp id(3a is an entirely new page in the history 
of high<;r e(lu(;atiori. llniversities all over the 
world have reached a stage when they are 
producing graduates disproportionate to the 
demand in society. Owing to the over-academic 
(duiracter of this education, aloofness from the 
e(?onomic struggle, and s(;clusion from theoth( 3 r social 
(dass(^s, these young people become snobbish and 
incapable of useful work in society. Conscfiuently 
th(^ ranks of the educated unemployed are swell- 
ing ill all countries. The Arbeits-laga is partially 
a solution of this universal problem. 

All young boys must know what physiwil 
labour is. This experieiu'i; should come before 
admi.ssion to Univi'rsity (;diic.atlon. Wlum the 
cont(‘mpt for manual work is erM(li(‘atod, some 
boys may jios.-^ibly lx; diverte'l into practical 
fields o/ work. The congestion in the Universities 
may thus Ix* veliev(;il. Apart from these; e(‘on()nii(‘ 
(*onsid(?ratious, ({(‘nnan (‘diicators have soc/nd aims 
in the organization of this institution. In order 
to bring alxint a. rocon(*iIiation among the social 
(‘lasstes, they must romc togethca* on (xpial status 
and have (?oninion (‘xpericnccs. ^'omig boys must 
know the workiu’s and farnxa’s of the nation at 
first-hand by actually working with them. 
Patriotism caimot lx; genuini; unless you know 
your “Volks"’. Tlx; work-camp is also a. W(;ai)oii 
to combat the* individualism of G(;rman youths. 
Formerly the ri(?h studemts lived in frat(;rniti(;s 
of their own, drinking lx;er, wearing insignia, 
shining in fashionahh; clothes, and l(X)king down 
with snobbery u])on p(X)r people. Now tlu'y 
have to live a, common life along with the 
ordinary students. Tlu^se (?am]>s art; also inteiuliMl 
to counter-a(‘t the uriian lun* of young p(?(-)ple, by 
taking tliem to the country and k(30ping them in 
contact with nature, tar away from cities and 
factories. 

Ediu'ATION in CiTiZFNsiiiP— H itijou Jit(;i<:ni) 

The leaders of the Nazi r(;volution have tak(;n 
(*are to ensure tlx; continuity of their movement 
They have enlisted all the young boys and girls 
in an organization which automatically leads 
them into mendx;rshii) of the National-)Socialist 
party. The Hitler dugend or Ifitha* Youth is a 
nation-wide organization with its central offici; at 
Berlin, which holds the r(;cord of every young 
member and leader. Young (;hildren at the ago of 
eight beciome members by paying a small member- 
ship fee. Tlx! movement is privately organized and 
financed but en(;ouraged and patronized by the 
State. The Hitler Youth is essentially a part of 
the National-Socialist movement, not a sujierftuous 
appendage of it. 
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The children of Germany are made to feel 
that they are citizens of the nation now and 
today, llicy ought to discharge their civic 
responsibility even in student life. Their fate is 
tied up with that of Germany, and they are a 
part and parcel of the German folks. The 
feeling of national integrity is thus fostered 
in the young mind. 

The Hitler Youth organization is not merely 
for sport and recreation. Members participate in 
the social and political work wherever and 
whenever it is possible. They help poor children 
in their locality, collect winter relief, keep order 
in political processions and meetings, and take 
part in occasional demonstrations. They also 
organize hikes, excursions, outdoor camps ami 
thus keoj) contact with the country. 

The leadership for this movement is drawn 
from the youths themselves. All the officers are 
young, still they carry all ivsponsibility. The 
(jualifcies of leadership are watched and encouraged. 
The National-Socialist party is in clo.^^e touch 
with tile movement and depends ut)on it for its 
I’uture leaders. Tlie HitlcT Jugend thus makes 
iij) the I'olitical gulf between the elder generation 
and the youths of the nation. It maintains a. 
continuity in political thought and work. 

Take a round in Berlin Streets on a Sunday 
morning. You will see hundreds of young boys 
and girls in khaki uniform, marching to the 
rhytl m of diunis and waving national flags. They 
ar(' the^ back-bone of future German Nationalism. 
The Hitler Youth movement is designed for the 
political and social education of the nation’s 
children. It is recognizejd by the schools and 
emjouraged by the teachers. 

ano City Ln'k 

The German edueators aim at a vital integra- 
tion of their people. They want to create in the 
popular mind a conception al)Out the one-ness 
and unity of the different social classes. Various 
techniques are being used to achieve tliese ends. 

A common cleavage in modern societies is 
that between city and village life. The universal 
trend is towanls the cities, except when^ techno- 
logical unemployment is sending the workers 
back to the soil. There is a lure about city lifc 
which is disintegrating village communities. The 
German leaders want to preserve their country 
life, as the source of their native culture ami the 
vitality of the hi'upn. Oonsequently rural life 
plays an important part in the new education. 
There is an effort to establish intimate contacts 
between the city and the village, so that both 
become equally dignified as assets of the State. 

Institutes for Teacher Training will be shifted 
from the cities to the villages. Henj the teachers 
will live with the^ formers and study their culture, 
folkways, au(i ecouomitJ conditions. An educa- 
tional programme for the locality will be evolved 
out of this study. The old currioulum planned by 
city*4ninded pedagogues is unsuitable for rural 


children. The Teachers Training Institutes will 
serve as cultural centres for the community. 
They will look to the education of children anrl 
adults. 

This tendency towards village localism may 
be carried to its logical extreme. Each locality 
or district may have its own text-books written 
by local tc^achers. The content of the curriculum 
will be suitable to the educational needs of that 
particular (iom mu n i ty. 

The cementing of the bonds between the 
agriculturists, the workers, and the educated 
classes in the cities, and welding them into a 
National-fSoeiali.stie organism, is a vital task of 
the new education. This can only be done when 
people know each other and observe each other 
at firsthand. For this puipose the German 
students will be cncourage<l to travel and see 
their country. It is planned to firing every 



J’hysical Culture for German Girls 

German student to Berlin at least once in his 
school life. It is also proposed that high sijhool 
pupils from cities should be sent to villages for 
the final year of their secondary education, 

Nkw^ SiJiui'Xrrs ix the School 

The Nazi pedagogues have not yet found 
sufficient time to introduce all desirable changes 
in the curricula and the class-room. It is ea.sier 
to add a few things to the external organization 
of the school. It takes time to change the 
content of education and the class-room procedure. 
A few changes have been made and the others 
are on their way. 

A new subject which is immediately added to 
the curriculum is ‘Volkskunde’ (folk-study). The 
object is to acquaint every , pupil with the idea 
that the Germans are air one people, with a 
common bond of race, tradition, histofy, heroes 
and unit of purpose. The Gorman sociologists 
make fine distinctions between folk; nation, and 


a 
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is a divorce between school and 
society. The school has set up 
certain formal subjects, which 
have no meaning in social life, 
and which are taught purely from 
an intellectual point of view. 
In the new education, intellect 
will be servant, not master. The 
formal subjects will be abolished 
and life in the community itself 
shall be the starting point and 
the object of study. Actind 
particii)ation in the life of the 
community, not merely class- 
work, is the new programme 
of education. The study of the 
community, land, nature, ami 
occupations will thus be th<* 
starting point for history, 
geography, science and otlier 
subje(^ts. 

(hlLTlIKAL KmIUIASIS 
IN SlOCONOAUA 1 m)1:( ATION 


Jliiler \’omh 

slate. A people with common ideals and purposes 
given to t.hem by their great s(‘holars, poets, and 
jihilosophers c.an form a political state. Some of 
the [)amphlets published for the study of folk- 
science are : Worker, Farmer, and Mechanic ; 
Town and (country in Germany ; and Woman in 
(iermany in Different Periocls. It will be seen 
that th(‘ aim of this new subj(*ct is to create in 
th(^ young minds a coTiS(*ioiisness of class-unity, 
as an antitode against the disintegrating i)rinciple 
of class-struggle. 

Rassen-kunde or Kace-scimuai is another 
subject which was introduced imme<liat<dy after 
the Revolution and taught through the hclj) of 
short pamphlets. Although it is taught under 
the name of science, it is nothing more than a 
systematie elucidation of Hitler’s lavourib^ theory 
alxnit races. “The Nordic race stamls for adven- 


The multipli(*ity of the 
gymnasiums or secondary scthools 
will he reduced to two simple 
types tlie (dassi(‘al and the modern. Admissit)n will 
he HO regulated that the ])oorr‘st intelligent l)oy shall 
get a (thance for higher education. In the 
eurrieulum of the high s(‘hools, emphasis is placed 
on the study of German culture. Ijanguage, 
history and philosophy will serve us the media 
for the study of culture. Polk-songs, nuisi(‘, art, 
mid painting will he taught from the view-point 
of German traditions. Foriogn languages will ha 
studied with a view to uiiderstauding other (ultures 
for the sake of comparison. lUit tins will not be 
allow(‘d to aflect the individuality of (rerman 
culture, (ieography will he studied from the 
view-point of political and economic iirohloms. 
In short, secondary education is guided by the 
needs and ideals of the German nationalism - 
political, social, economic and cultural. 


ture, culture and dominance. The Germans 
have preserved a jmre Nordic strain. It is tin? 
duty of the German people to preserve this 
racial purity if they want to survive as a nation.” 
This theory, however, is not supported by scieiu'c 
or history. 

1 was visiting a girls’ high school, and after 
observing severiu classes expressed a desire to 
hear a history lesson. My girl guide went to the 
teacher and asked for permission to take me in. The 
teacher said that he was ‘telling the pupils some- 
thing*, so he could not allow a visitor to attend ! 
This something may be Rassen-kunde ! 

New BAm for Element All y Education 

Germail- educators are planning a revolution in 
their elementary education. The content of 
education upt6 this time has been developed 
iggart from the community. Consequently there 


Woman Takfs “IIkk Pj.ack” 

The Nazi altitude towards women is quite 
retrograde, and they make no secret about it. 
f was sitting in the central office of the Women’s 
I^irty, talking with a man. I asked, “What 
leading part is played by German women in this 
movement immediately came back with, 

“Women don’t lead, they follow.” l^he function 
of woman is to be wife and mother. “We don’t 
want suffragettes,” said an educational 
officer in uniform. The education of girls 
is planned from this point of view. There 
are no mixed-classes or schools. The curricula 
are diff’erent. Domestic arts, home economics and 
fine arts figure prominently in the educational 
programme of girls. Only a few girls who 
want to take part in the economic life suitable 
for them, will be allowed to join men’s institutions, 
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Ev^\rA:ATI()N OF THF GeKMAN Exi'EiaMFNT 

German education is a conglomeration of 
elements that are local and universal. It is the 
result of long pedagogical theorizing and 
experimentation, brought to a climax by a socio- 
political revolution. The universal elenumts are 
the contribution of sound educational philosopliy, 
the local and temporary elements are the 
result of the peculiar political situation, Germany 
has been experiencing since the ^^'orld War. 

Opposition was slowly gathering against the 
over-emphasis on academic training in German 
ediujation. Too much importance was given to 
intellect to the detriment of action and emotions. 
According to Nazi pe<lagogues, intellect is only 
an instrument of action. In the new propamine 
of education, therefore, an important place is given 
to social, political and manual activities. This 
tendency is observables in all the an^as of (education 
from the elementary scliool to tlu; University, 
If German (iducation can show a liarmonious 
blending of intellect and action, knowledge and 
(conduct, philosophy and practice, it will lu^ a 
iini(iue contribution to the world. 

As a revolt against tin* seclusion of the school 
from tlu^ community, the GcTinan educators are 
amhilioiis of merging tln^ school into the 
(community. Similar experiments are being carried 
on in Mexico, T^destine and (/cylon. The 
fnndaiiKmtal idea behind the plan is to remove 
the (HvorcM between education ami social needs. 

The health and physical development of 
(liildren assumes jiaraniount importance in Germany. 
'Phe movement to re-direct the population to tlic 
soil and hold it there is wholesome in these days 
of (^(*oiiomic crisis. TTow far it will he succssful 
in the face of industrial and urban di vclopinmit 
is, however, very doubtful. The official r<‘cognition 
of nature and country as educational influences of 
prime importance is also a progressive step in 
the n(;w education. 

The political situation in Germany is 
responsible for the re-action against pacifism, inter- 
nationalism, individualism, rationalism, deimxa-acy, 
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and all the liberal ideas of the post-war period. 
The only thing that appeals to a suppressed, 
humiliated, and disarmed nation is militarism, 
not pacifism ; nationalism, not cosmopolitanism ; 
force and power, not persuasion. The confusion 
of political parties, and the absonoe of a strong 
central party to handle the national situation, 
brought disgrace to democracy and individualism, 
and the pendulum swung back to the ideals of 
<lictatorship, obedience, discipline, and national 
unity even at the (rost of the individual. The 
exaggerated emphasis on racial superiority and 
cultural individualism are only psychological 
mechanisms to whi}) up a nation into action. 
They are not permanent elements of the movement. 
But all these fa(‘tors have been reflected in the 
German education. A change in political and 
social situation will bring alxmt a corresponding 
change in educational values also. 

Educators ought to learn one thing from 
the educational exi)eriments in Germany. 
Education cannot remain insensitive to 

the .social situation. The only remedy to .save 
the .school from nari'owness and superficiality, is 
to plaet^ tlui national and social ideals on a broad 
and universal basis. 


National Editcation in India 

For India, Germany holds the pattern of a 
national education that grows out of the native 
soil. The social and political philosopliy of the 
nation iK‘cds to be defined in order to serve as 
a basis for educational ideals. Educators ought 
to take cognizance of tlie needs and weaknesses of 
Indian society and approacli the problem from 
tluit direction. •National education should aim at 
bringing about a vitid integration in the Indian 
.society and giving it the consciousness of strength. 
Its programme should b(' parallel to a plan for 
economic rei^onstruction. The concept of an 
Indian culture sliould he the criterion for selei^ting 
the raw materials of education. This would he 
the beginning of our new national education. 




SCIENTIFIC REVELATIONS OF A CENTURY OF PROGRESS 

HALL OF SCIENCE 
T3v IDA M. GTJRWELL 


B EI^'ORE our minds become too befogged 
by the immensity of the Fair, wo 
sliould see the Hall of Science. 
Here are ten acres of floor space 
given over to exhibits emphasizing a (.Vmtury 
of Progress in Science?. It is estimated that 
were w(‘ to remain in the building two weeks, 
we could ,do little more than read the posters 
and charts e.^plaining the content of the 
e.\lnbits. We can hope to bring a few only 
of the most interesting exhibits to the reader. 
Wc jliid in the Hall of Science inon? informa- 
tion useful to all classes and all ages, than 
any other building in the Exposition. The 
exhibits have been prepared with such 
painstaking care, and have l)ecn placed 
before the observer in such an attractive and 
orderly way, that it woidd be impossible to 
escape information if one tried. 

What crowds gather hen? at all times ! 
What ridiculously amateurish ^juestions arc 
asked, too, as in the cas(? of the transparent 
man, “Is he alive And in listening to the 
answers given to our iinlettefed brothers, 
what patience and courtesy is shown by the 
Exposition Guides ! One cannot say too 
much in praise of the guides stationed through- 
out the grounds. They put forth every effort 
tc» see that each person gets the maximum 
of service. Each guide is a college man, 
has been carefully selected and has been given 
strict training. Visitors are in the hands 
of well-informed men. 

Because Mathematics is the foundation 
of and indispensable to other basic sciences, 
we start with Ma|h^,atics. Through experi- 
ence, one learns it is bfest to take such highly 
specialized mental food as appears in the 
Ml of Science in rations of not more than 
two or three hours at a time. One becomes 
.itj? , mentally and physically weary that one 
'exlfifctt? sffms, another, and while 
he material is educational 

he is unable lo%cr^^ to absorb or properly 
classify.it. r' 


The fallacy of perpetual motion is shown 
through a number of carefully-constructed 
exhibits, for strangely enough, what has be(‘n 
said once in Mathematics can b(? said again. 
Here are interesting posters, one of them 
showing the Greek Mathematician Archim(?dcs 
whose name is associated with the principle 
of the lever, who said, “Give me a place to 
stand and J will move the Earth.’^ Stories 
of Matliematics as showii here are alive with 
human interest. They prove ^Math(*niati(?s 
anytliing but dull. How solutions of great 
mathematical problems came about are told 
by post(?rs. Archimedes noticed the overllow 
of water which occurred when he stepped 
into his full bath tub. He suddenly realized 
the fact must have an important mathematical 
applic4ition. He jumped out of the tub and 
ran down the street crying, “I have found 
it’’ ! Thus was discovered the law of 
floating bodi(?s ir) hydronamics. Marjy siu?h 
stories are told by posters done by Clay 
Kelly, Director of South Shore Art School, 
(/liicago. 

One learns that Applied Matli(‘matics 
asid(? from pervading all the basic sciences 
plays a very large part in every-day life. Here 
is shown, Fourth Dimensional and Higher 
Space Projections ; fixing a ship’s position 
at sea ; exhibits containing apparatus used 
in measurement of time, chronometers and 
sextants of great historical value ; a radio- 
receiving apparatus has been installed by 
synchronizing the chronometers by time 
signals from Washington. In this department 
there arc Range Finders loaned by the 
United' States Navy. A very complete 
Marconi Exhibit shows instruments used 
by Marconi in his early Trans- Atlantic wire- 
less experiments, loaned by the Italian 
Government. 

Topics such as the paradoxes of Zeno ; 
scjuaring toe circle ; trisection of angles ; 
and curious mathematical analysis of conun- 
drums, and dozens of others. The graphic 
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Head-on view of the new stream-lined, air-conditioned, diesel-motored Union 
Pacific train which is one of the snnnmie attractions at the World’s 
Fair in Chicairo. This train is capable of making 110 miles an hour. 


lu.stor) of Mathematics in 
all its classifications is 
shown through series of 
slides prepared by Prof. 

Louis Karpeinski, of the 
University of Michigan. 

All exhibits prove that 
Mathematics is nothing 
more than logical think- 
ing and should prove 
helpful to students in the 
value of logical deductions 
in all study. 

The nature of matter^ 
solid, litjuid, and gas, and 
manifestations of various 
energy is dealt with in 
the department of Physics. 

lioro is found the Gas 
Tlu'rmometcr. This ex- 
hibit illustrates the method 
of construction of a 
ihennorneter which 
measures teinperaturi' by 
utilizing the properties 
of gases. The model 
shows a system for confining helium gas 
ill an inverted glass bulb connected to a tube 
filled with mercury. If the helium were 
heated and cooled the mercury would rise and 
fall in the tube, depending upon the jiressiire 
of the gas. The height of the mercury column 
would therefore correspond to the tcmpiu’ature. 
Together with the temperature scale is shown 
the sp(‘ed of helium atoms at difllerent tem- 
peratures. The atoms are at rest at absolute 
zero. The gas thermometer can be used to 
measure bdotr point and above 

boiling point of most liquids. 

That evaporation ccols liquids is shown 
by forming icicles. The experiment shows 
that a substance can be cooh^d by decreasing 
the average motion of all molecules. 

How Sv>unds may be transmitted, how 
they may be focussed, and how sound waves 
may reinforce or cancel each other are shown 
here. A most interesting exhibit is the one 
showing the production of sound from a 
Talkie Film. 

The first generator made in America ; 
the fundamental principles of the electric 
motoj* ; amplification of sound ; radio 


wav(?s produced with sparks ; reflection' and 
refraction of light ; formation of a real 
image by. a lens ; white light broken up by 
screens ; continuous spectrums of visible and 
invisible light ; spi'ctra of gases ; and from 
tlH‘se experiments om^ is led to colour and 
rays. * 

Interesting is the demonstration of using 
primary colours, red, green and blue and com- 
bining them to give any colour sensation. The 
mixing is done by ])rojecting light through 
three coloured disks,, the combination of all 
three give wliito light. 

That there is an inter-dependence of the 
basic sciences is clearly shown. To produce 
the phenomenon of colour it is necessary to 
refer to Physics, Physiology and Psychology 
in order to find an explanation. 

Light from different sources is compared. 
Light from the tungsten lamp is whiter than 
from the carbon lamp because it is hotter. 
Tiight, the colour of sun light, is produced 
by using a bluish screen or some combination 
of red, green and , blue glow tubes. The 
temperature too of different sources of liglit 
is sliown in these demonstrations. 
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Elcxttron Rays, ITolinm Rays, the ovidcnce 
ol the Eleeironie theory of atoms ; rays 
from Radium, and the ])rineiple ol‘ Television 
are shown step by step until (‘aeh ('\poriment 
is as interesting and romanti<* as tlio latest 
novel. 

Chemistry n(*xt enoag(*s our attention. 
Chemistry and Physics overlap, but Chemistry 
is defined hen* as the scieru*e which investi- 
gates t!i(‘ transformation of matter. A diorama 
shows that modern Cyhemistry has its roots 
in the (‘ai’ly work of the alchemists, '^riu* 
relation of AleluMuy to (hemistry is like that 
of Astrology to .Vstronomy. It is shown that 
both assumed falsely and fostered supersti- 
tion, y(‘t bo til were steps in th(* progress of 
SeicMice. The chief aims of the alcdiemists 
during the Middle* Ages were thci search for 
th(‘ FhiIosoplK*r’s Stone, for the elixir of life, 
and the transmutation of the heavier medals 
into gold. Uy tin^ir pursuits they gradually 
formed a collcjction of facts which led ulti- 
mately to Scientific (chemistry. 

Wo see next a group of exhibits known 
as (Villoid (Hiemistry. In this chemistry the 
smallest unit is a particle, and is similar to 
the mol(‘cule in other fields. Most particles 
consist of hundreds of themsands of molcenl(*s. 
These are not visible undc.'r a microscope. 
If a strong beam of light is idlowcd to pass 
through a colloidal suspension, the colloidal 
particles scatter the light and under the micro- 
scope will be seen as mere points of light. 
In this exhibit may b(* soon gohl particles 
suspended in Ikpiid, and in 6ne such demon- 
stration oil particles arc broken up and oil 
and water How out into different containers. 
Drinking water jiurificatlon is shown through 
the whole interesting process. In drinking 
water the colloidal suspended materials are 
removed by nbsorj)tion. Two different 
methods may be used, one adding alum, the 
other by charcoal. The refining of sugar and 
petroleum depend upon absorption as do 
certain pi'oeesses in dyeing. This exhibit was 
sponsor W by the International Fjlter Company. 

A method of eliminating smoke is deinoji- 
strated by means of an electrode in the centre 
of a cylinder and f^notlicr electrode on a glass 
wall, and a high potential discharge is pro- 
duced through the air precipitating the 
s'moke. 


Much space is given to the Cliemistry of 
rubber. Coagulation of rubber, vulcaniza- 
tion and acc(fieratioii ; examples of the energy 
capacity of rubber and steel ; abraision tests, 
and a diorama of a rubber plantation. 
Unvulcanized is sticky and tacky at 155 
d(*grccs h'ahrcnhcit, while in the vulcanized 
product it is not. 

The Union ( 'arbide and Carbon Corpora- 
tion show the Chemistry of Air. Air in 
(combustion ; principles involvt^d in the 
li<|uefacti()M of air ; effect of pressure ; 
cooliiig. by expansion. It is shown that 
()xyg(‘n is the constituent of air that supports 
combustion. I'licse demonstrations show that 
Elocctrucal Hcicncc and Chemistry have become 
imj^ortant to each other. 

Iliat the Electric l^'urnacc? is a most 
important factor in the j)roduction of many 
modern marvels is ])rov(Hl. It enables 
metallurgists to get temperatures twice as high 
as was possible before its invcmtioii. Since 
the beginning of the prcs(*nt century tlie 
development of tiue Electric l^5irna(*(? lias 
made possible a temperature of (>,500 degrees 
Fahrenheit. 2,500 degrees fahrcnlufit was 
th(c highest temperatun* that (‘ould b(c reaclu^d 
by the old methods. 

Various cliemical works have sponsoned 
exhibits that make interesting to the onlooker, 
electroplating, chromium plating, and various 
other methods of plating nuctals, and through 
charts and posters tell the story of the com- 
imwaal value to industry. 

ITutil recently little use was made of coal 
tar except for the manufacture of tarred paper 
and felt. Valuable products from this source 
have come to modern civilization. Today 
the world would be handicapped without the 
by-products of coal. Most explosives, 
mediciuals, plastics, dyes, solvents, and a 
large portion of our fertilizers come from 
coal tar. These products arc indispensable in 
industrial activity and pre-eminently important 
in time of war. It was a German who said in 
1910, ‘The future belongs to the nation which 
makes the best use of its coal resources.’^ 
From four to six gallon coal tar results when 
coke is produced from coal. Fuel gas and 
ammonium compounds, the basis of fertilizers,* 
kre also a by-product of coal. 

Menthylene Blue is important as a dye and 
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}-i(‘roic statue of Man conquer ini;' iht* Serpei 
at the North Entrance of the Hall of 

of ^roat iin})()vtaiice in biological rosiairch. It 
i.s non-poij?on()iis and can be used in living 
organisms to study the nervous system. It 
yi(‘kls oxygim and is valuable in deti'rmiuing 
the rat(‘ of oxidation on living tissues. 

The magic of dyeing is shown wh(*n throe 
ribbons are ('ach dyed a different colour from 
one solution. The explanation is in the fabrics 
which are different. Silk, rayon, and celanese all 
having dillerent chemical compositions. The 
ribbons emerge from the solution coloured 
red, blue, and yellow. 

The Chemistry of foods is shown by a ten 
foot mechanical man, that has the ability to 
show exactly how the digestive organs func- 
tion ; how the food is made available for use 
in our bodii s, aud the chemical reaction that 
takes plac(?. Controlled by many sensitive 
electrical and mechanical devices the Robot is 
life like. The Exhibit is by the Wander 
Company. 

Biology, the science which invesijLigatcs the 
nature of life, follows closely the chemistry 
of food. Biology shows living things are 
built b)i the fundamental materials which have 
been shown in the science of Physics and 


it of ignoraii(*(‘ agaiu^Al, a dark blue bacdc^round 
Scienco at the World’^ Eair in (diicago 

Clumiistry. Biology makes use of the 
fundamental sciences but in addition has 
to develoj) (mtircly lu^w methods of its 
owm. 

Charts and experiments show that living 
matter exists in form cells or groups of cells. 
Here is a vivid |)ortrayal of living cells. Drops 
of li(juid ar(i taken from cultures and placed on 
transparent slides. Microscof)es arc designed 
to present the image enlarged on a screen 
measuring four feet in diameter. 

A diorama shows Robert Hooke, discoverer 

• of the cell. This theory ranks with the 
evolution theory in the far-reaching influence 
it has exerted on growth of Biology. The 
better understanding of the cell structure in 
spite of the early discovery has come about 
through th(^ nineteenth and twentieth century. 

Loyola University, ('hicago, loaned to the 
Hall of Science the collection of Embryology 
a remarkable display of human embryos. 

Naturally all the previous exhibits would 
lead to a study of the huiiian body. What so 

* important ? Here are exhibits showing the 
structur(» and form of the, human body so well 
charted that all may read, Here are shown 
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ghitids, the fluid secreted and their part in 
regulating the growth of the body. The 
^^{Switchboard of Speech^' illustrating the 
nervous system in adapting the activities of the 
body to its surroundings. The circulation of 
the blood is shown by a mechanical model ; the 
larynx and the human voice, all shown in view 
of imparting as inmdi knowledge to the layman 
as is possible. 

A transparent man is the centre of the 
story of medicine. This body was loaned by 
the Mayo Foundation. It is made of cellon, a 
transparent mat<'rial, and the observer may 
visualize human anatomy as though he were 
endowed with X-ray eyes. 

There are many foreign exhibits. One 
hundred years of progress in the Medical 
Sciences virtually takes in the world, h'or the 
first time in the history of rnternational 
Expositiofis in America, organized Medicine 
Dentistry, and Pharmacy have preseiited the 
story of their contribution to civilization. 

Henry Ford Hospital specializes in an 
exhibit of tannic acid treatment of burns, and 
oxygen therapy in pneumonia. Mayo Fiinda- 
tion has, for its themes, diseased digestive 
tracts, the thyroid gland, and the sympathetic 
nervous system. University of (.•hicago 


medical exhibit is prepared to educate the 
public in the care of more than 300,000 
crippled children in the United States. The 
University of Georgia has a memorial to 
Crawford Dong, the discoverer of Ether 
anaesthesia in 1842. Here are shown many 
different kinds of cancer and their treatment. 
North-western University, Chicago, brings us 
the knowledge of the contribution of animals 
to medical science and human health. 

Geology demonstrates, through dozens of 
interesting exhibits, almost unbelievable 
achievements through a century of progress. 

Thus could we continue. Books, many of 
them will be written on the scientific material 
presented here. But after re])eated visits to 
the Hall of Science, we are convinced that 
scdence, during one hundred years of miraculous 
achi(*vement, has found nothing to tnoasnre tin* 
value of knowledge gaiiicd here to hiimTin life 
in this g(‘neration and the generations yet to 
<*()me. 

It is said that of all the departments of 
Sciene(‘ so atiractivcly shown in this ten-acre 
building, Biology, the science that investigates 
the natures of life, daily attracts the most 
people. Thus proving , — therr is nnthinff so 
inffirestinif — to Ufv --as lifr. 


J. P. C. REPORT: FINANCIAL PROPOSALS FOR THE CENTRE 

# 

R\ NALINI RANJAN SARKER 


O N rnaiUas relating to governmental 
finance either at the Centre or in 
the Provinces, the J. P. C. have 
in all essentials endorsed the scheme 
embodied in the White Paper. Though the Com- 
mittee have rer</mmended certain modifications 
here and there, their main pre-occupation appears 
to haye been with the elaboration or exposition 
of the White Paper proposals. Whether in form 
or in ^rit, the modifications suggested by the 
Committee or the expositions made by them, are 
calculateii^o impose fr Osh restraints on the powers 
of the Indian Legiiiatvres un the new consti- 
tution even boypnd i^hat w conceived in the 
White Paper. ^ ! ^ , 

thfe financial arrangements at the 
the principle te re-affirmed by the J, P. C, 


that under the reforms “ the Federal Ministers 
will become responsible for finance.” The trans- 
fer of control over finance to a popular Minister 
thus envisaged is however proposed to be sub- 
jected to a threefold limitation. 

In the first place, it will be enjoined by the 
Statute that proposals for appropriation of 
revenues relating to the following heads of 
expenditure will not be submitted to vote of either 
Chamber of the Legislature: 

(i) Interest, sinking charges anti other expendi- 
ture relating to the raising, service and management 
of loans/ expenditure fixed by or under the consti- 
tution Acts; expenditure required to satisfy a decree 
of any court or an arbitral award; 

(ii) the salary and allowances of the Governor- 
General of Ministers; of« the Governor-General’s 
Counsellors (to advise him about the" Reserved 
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Department) ; of the Financial Adviser; of Chief 
Commissioners; of the Govemor-General’s personal 
And secretarial staff and of the staff of the Financial 
Adviser; 

(iii) Expenditure required for the Reserved Depart- 
ments, for the discharge of the functions of the 
Crown in and arising out of its relation with Rulers 
of Indian States; or for the discharge of duties 
imposed by the constitution Act -on a principal 
secretary of slate; 

(iv) The salaries and pensions (including pensions 
payable to their dependants) of Judges of the Federal 
or Supreme Court or Judicial Commissioners under 
the Federal Governments; and expenditure certified 
by the Governor-General after consultation with his 
Ministers as required for the expenses of those 
courts; 

(v) Expenditure required for Excluded Areas and 
British Baluchistan; 

(vi) Salaries and pensions payable to or to de- 
pendants of certain members of public services and 
certain other sums payable to such persons. 

The decision as to whether a particular item 
•of expenditure does or does not fall under any 
of the heads of expenditure stated above will rest 
with the Governor-General. 

Secondly, it will also be provided for in the 
Constitution Act, affording another instance of a 
direct restriction of the powers of the Federal 
Minister, that the Governor-General will have the 
power to restore, on refusal ot sanction by the 
Legislature, any demands for grants made to tl'e 
Legislature which he may regard as necessary 
for the discharge of any of his ‘‘ special respon- 
sibilities,” Even in respect of these, it will be 
for the Governor-General to determine whether 
the exercise of any of his special resj)onsibilities 
is called for in any circumstances. 

Thirdly, an indirect restriction is imposed 
on the powers of the Federal Minister, by taking 
out the Reserve Bank and the Railway adminis- 
tration from the sphere of his influence. 

It is evident that under these three kinds 
of limitations, the Federal Finance Minister or 
for the matter of that, the Federal Legislature 
will have very little effective control over finances 
at the Centre. It is estimated that the items of 
appropriation of revenues taken out of the voting 
authority of the Federal Legislature will by them- 
selves account for about 80 per cent of the total 
outgoings of the Central Government. It has 
been observed by the J. P. C. in support of the 
reservation of these items, that it follows the 
Parliamentary pro<;edure in so far as most of 
these coming under “ the consolidated funds 
charges ” not submitted to the* annual vote 
of the Parliaiii^fit It may, however, be pointed 
out in this connection that the salaries of minister 
do belong to this category of non-votable 
•expenditure in England ; nor does the expenditure 


of the Army, which is proposed to be kept as a 
Reserved Department under the special control 
of the Govcrnor-General, demanding more than 
50 per cent of the total revenues of the Govern* 
inent at the Centre. The J, P. C. have definitely 
shut out the possibility of effecting any economy 
in this disproportionately large item of expendi- 
ture even in the near future, by declaring them- 
selves against the adoption of any ‘time table’ 
for the progressive Indiauization of the Army 
and also by recommending that the Military 
Finance and Military Accounts Departments now 
subordinate to the Finance Department should 
hereafter be brought under the Department of 
Defence and hence reserved to the direct control 
of the Governor-General. 

While thus the control over Central Finance 
to the extent of 80 per cent will be directly taken 
out of the hands of the Federal Finance Minister, 
even the control over the residuary 20 per cent, 
such as is proposed to be left in the hands of 
the latter, would by no means be left free from 
interference. As a matter of fact, the residuary 
control of the Federal Minister is put under a 
very wide “ umbrella ” clause under which the 
Governor-General will be able to override the 
Legislature on the plea of exercising his special 
responsibilities, and of the propriety of iVbich 
he himself will be the sole judge. Thus, in effect, 
the transfer of control over central expenditure 
to the Federal Minister is not only quantitatively 
small but also qualitatively limited. 

Among the special responsibilities, the one 
which is likely to impinge upon the exercise of 
what limited powers are entrusted to the Federal 
Minister, relates to the reservation to the Governor- 
General, in regard to budgetary arrangements 
and borrowing, such essential powers as will 
enable him to intervene if methods were being 
pursued which would in his opinion prejudice 
the credit of India in the money market of the 
world. The J. P. C. have considered it unwise 
to define this special responsibility any more 
j>recisely than what is covered by the terms, 
budgetary arrangements and borrowing. They 
have, however, recognized the vagueness and 
elasticity of the terms, and have sought to meet 
the difficulty by recommending that further direc- 
tions as to the nature of this responsibility should 
be given to the Governor-General in his Instru- 
ment of Instructions. 

In respect of the policy of taking the 
Reserve Bank out of the influence of the Federal 
Legislature, Jthe J. P. C. Report has gone a step 
further than* even the WJiite Paper, with a view 
to providing against any probable chance of intet4 
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ference by the Federal Legislature. The White 
Paper only laid down that the introduction of 
any bill in the Federal Legislature in regard to 
the provision of the Reserve Bank Act pertaining 
to currency and exchange would be permissible 
only with the previous sanction of the Governor- 
General. The J, P. C. have not considered this 
safeguard to be adequate for the purpose on the 
ground that the White Paper proposals left the 
possibility open to amend other portions of the 
Act which might prejudice and even destroy some 
of the features of the system, which, in their 
opinion, were essential to its proper working. 
The Committee have, therefore, recommended that 
any amendment of the Reserve Bank Act or any 
legislation affecting the constitution and func- 
tions of the Bank or of the coinage and currency 
of the Federation should require the prior sanc- 
tion of the Governor-General in his discretion. 

of the implications of this reserva- 
be over-estimated. As the joint 


The gravity 
tion can 



memorandum of the British Indian Delegation^ 
had emphatically pointed out, ‘Mt would be diflB- 
cult in such circumstances for the Minister in 
charge of Industry and Agriculture to accept full 
responsibility for the development of these- 
departments.” 

With about 80 per cent of the expenditure* 
reserved, with the remaining 20 per cent tied 
under special responsibility clause, with the cur- 
rency and exchange policy of the country taken 
out of the control of the Finance Minister, the 
‘ transfer ’ of control over finance to a popular 
minister is reduced to a myth. In the face of 
such limitations, it would be nothing less than 
an euphemism to say that Finance at the Centre 
is a transferred subject. And it need hardly be 
pointed out that with the meagre resources left 
at the disposal of the Federal Finance Minister, 
the scope for real constructive work for the 
betterment of the conditions of the people is surer 
to be seriously restricted. 


ON 


COMMERCIAL DISCRIMINATION 


By NALINI RANJAN BARKER 


T he subject of commercial discrimina- 
tion has received a more elaborate 
treatment at the hands of the J. P. C., 
than even in the While Paper. The 
Committee have divided the problem into 
two separate issues, one pertaining to the 
question of administrative and legislative dis- 
crimination against British commercial interests 
and British trade in India, — such as was already 
provided for in the White Paper — and the other 
^elating to discrimination against British imports. 

The second of these was not anticipated by 
die White Paper and is an entirely new sugges- 
tion of the J. P. C., and has been conceived as 
a rider emanating from the Fiscal Autonomy 
Convention as it would stand under the reforms. 
The Committee point out that with the passing 
ofithe new Constitution Act the Fiscal Autonomy 
Convention would lapse in its present form. 
They, however, emphatically declare themselves 
against the idea of adopting any “ measure, which 
would , iitter^rjB with the position attained by 
India as an int^al part of the British Empire 
through the Convention.” At the same 

lime it is coni^ed by the Committee that it 
be against fte spirit of the Convention to 


give any such power to the Government of India « 
as should enable them to impose penal tariffs 
on British goods or apply to them any penally 
restrictive regulations, with the object not of 
fostering Indian trade, but of injuring and exclud- 
ing British trade. Such action on the part of 
the Government of India would, according to the 
Committee, be inconsistent with, the conception 
of partnership upon which their recommendations 
are claimed to be based. Accordingly, in con- 
sonance with such interpretation of the Conven- 
tion the J. P. C. have recommended an addition* 
to the special responsibilities of the Governor- 
General to ensure “the prevention of measures,, 
legislative or administrative, which would subject 
British goods, imported into India from the U. K., 
to discriminatory or penal treatment.” 

The conception of partnership thus attributed ’ 
to the Fiscal Autonomy Convention has been 
extended by the J. P. C. even to the extent of 
the formulation of a new principle which should' 
guide the future trade relations between India* 
and the U. K. It is proposed by the J. P. C. 
that the trade relations between the two countries 
should be based on the principle of recip^'ocity. 
The Committee admit mat conception ob' 
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reciprocity does^not preclude either partner from 
entering into special agreements with third 
eountries for the exchange of particular com- 
modities, where such agreements offer it advant- 
ages which it cannot obtain from the other. But, 
at the same time, it is asserted that the concep- 
tion does imply that when either partner is con- 
sidering to what extent it can* offer special 
advantage of this kind to a third country without 
injustice to the other partner, it will have regard 
rto the general range of benefits secured to it by 
the partnership, and not merely to the useful- 
ness of the partnership in relation to the parti- 
cular commodity under consideration at the 
; moment. 

It is amazing to note that, even in the face 
of such wide limitations on tlie powers of the 
Government of India, the J. P. C. should contend 
that the Fiscal Autonomy Convention would still 
continue in a real sense to operate in future. 
The gravity of the implications of the Committee’s 
j>roposal for prohibiting the adoption of any 
penal or discriminatory measures against British 
goods as a matter falling within the scope of 
ihe special responsibilities of the Governor- 
General will be readily appreciated in the light 
of the recent proposal of the Lancashire Deputa- 
tion to Mr. Runciman, the President of the Board 
of Trade, for a reduction of the existing import 
duties on British piecegoods, and the subsequent 
developments in connection therewith. It will be 
o|)en under the new regime, as envisaged by the 
Joint Committee, for the Governor-General to 
declare, in his discretion, that the duties applic- 
able at any particular time to British goods are 
much higher than is necessary for the protection 
of the Indian industries. The legislature would 
then have no say in the matter with the result 
that the industrial development of India would 
run the danger of being made completely 
dependent on the interests of British industries. 

The situation, intolerable as it is from the 
Indian standpoint, is sought to be based on the 
plea of a partnership between United Kingdom 
and India. The weakness as well as the un- 
reasonableness of the plea is, however, too 
apparent to be argued at length. It is a con- 
ception of partnership under which India has very 
little to gain, but runs the danger of losing much. 
No conception of partnership can stand for a 
one-sided transaction where it is required in 
general of one partner to continue to accommodate 
at his own cost the claims of the other, which 
alone stands to gain. 

The same Ostrich-like view taken of the 
printiple which &ould guide the future trade 


relations between U. K. and India, seems to have 
blinded the J. P. C. in regard to its possible 
reactions on the potentialities of India’s trade 
expansion in future. The principle of recipro- 
city with its apparent garb of equity and justice 
has clouded the real issues in this case. For, if 
any trade agreement with a third country is here- 
after contemplated by India, she will hardly 
have any scope to offer any special advantage 
to such country, without making the same avail- 
able to U. K. Under the terms laid down by 
the J. P. C., every such occasion would provide 
a plea to U. K. to put forward claims to identical 
advantages, and if her claim to pursue any such 
line of action is to be tested in the light of the 
general usefulness of the Indo-British partner- 
ship, the interpretation of which again will come 
within the scope of the special responsibilities 
of the Governor-General, the chances left to India 
to expand her trade through any bilateral com- 
mercial agreements would be problematical 
indeed. 

As to the first issue pertaining to discrimina- 
tion against British commercial interests and 
British trade in India, the J. P. C. have prac- 
tically endorsed in tolo the proposals embodied 
in the White Paper, with one specific addition 
in respect of shipping to the effect that any dis- 
crimination against British shipping should be 
statutorily provided against. It has been re- 
affirmed that no discrimination, either legislative 
or administrative, should be made against British 
subjects domiciled in the U. K. and companies 
incorporated in the U. K. except on the basis 
of reciprocity and that for this purpose British 
companies shall comprise both the existing ones 
as well as those incorporated hereafter in the 
U. K. and shall be deemed to have complied 
with the provisions of any Indian law relating 
to the place of incorporation of companies trad- 
ing in India, or to the domicile, residence or 
duration of residence, language, race, religion, 
descent or place of birth of the directors, share- 
holders, or of the agents and servants of such 
companies. An addition, by way of amplifica- 
tion, has been made by the Committee to the 
White Paper proposal relating to the grant of 
any bounties and subsidies by the Government 
of India under the new Constitution. While the 
Committee re-aflSrm the principle that no dis- 
crimination, either legislative or administrative, 
should be allowed against British commercial 
interests or trade in India, they recommend that 
in the matter of granting^ bounties and subsidies, 
only such of the companies started after the pass- 
ing of the Constitution Act should be deemed 
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eligible to participate in such State help as will 
satisfy specified conditions regarding the com- 

J osition of their directorate on die lines suggested 
y the External Capital Committee* No condi- 
tion of eligibility is imposed on the companies 
established prior to the passing of the Act, and 
it is pointed out by the J* P. C. that these would 
be entitled, on the principle of reciprocity, to 
put forward as good a claim as any Indian com- 
pany to participate in bounties or subsidies 
granted in future by the Government of India to 
any particular branch of trade or industry. 

The extent to which these provisions will 
serve as a check upon the development of indus- 
tries by the nationals of the country can hardly 
be over-estimated. The British businessmen have 
already established themselves firmly in India in 
many important branches of trade, commerce and 
industry, thereby restricting the scope for their 
development under Indian auspices. And if here- 
after fresh concessions are to be allowed to exist- 
ing British companies or licenses are to be issued 
to new concerns to carry on their commercial 
operations in this country on a par with Indian 


companies, whether existing or Such as may be 
established hereafter, it will be extremely diflScult, 
if not impossible, for Indian enterprise to make 
any headway in the matter of industrial develop- 
ment of the country. That such apprehensions 
are not at all unfounded will be apparent from 
the recent grant of a long-term concession to the 
Imperial Chemical Ltd., for the purpose of ex- 
ploiting salt and lime resources in India, as also 
from the fact that the Laver Brothers, the well- 
known Soap Manufactures of England, have 
established two branches in India. These two 
instances are sufl5cient indications of the danger 
that lie ahead in respect of the future industrial 
development of the country under the new con- 
stitutional reforms. On the plea of eliminating 
racial discrimination, the J. P. C. have completely 
overlooked the legitimate distinction between 
“ national ” and “ non-national,” and consequently 
even such rights of discrimination in favour of 
“ nationals ” as are recognized by international 
practices and are inherent in nationhood itself, 
have been denied to India. 


THE REPORT OF THE JOINT SELECT COMMITTEE ON 
INDIAN CONSTITUTIONAL REFORM 

By Major D. GRAHAM POLE 


An Ex-Viceroy’s View 

L ord Halifax, who is stiii better 

known under his old title of Lord 
Irwin, the ex-Viceroy of India, spoke 
in London last night on the Report 
of tbe Joint Select Committee on Indian Constitu- 
tibual Reform. During the course of his address, 
as reported in today’s Times ^ he said that: 

It was important that English people should 
realize how immense was the question of Indian 
Constitutional reform. It was a psychological ques- 
and it was essential for us to try to understand 
vdiat was in the heart and minds of Indians when 
"^they asked for these political advances. We had no 
tight to wonder at it. We should have been doing 
‘ all tilings in the political-constitutional sphere that 
Indians had been doing, had we been in a similar 
position. 

And,,li)ud,',v;^, 

Re Was conyioiJed of the wisdom of proceeding 
by way # M than dictation. 

away from the notion of 


governors and governed and on to the idea of equal' 
partnership. Once we could convince Indians than 
we were going to get on to that basis we should 
find that half our difficulties would disappear. 

I attended this meeting and agreed with Lord 
Halifax that it was a psychological question and 
that it was essential for us to try to understand 
what was in the heart and minds of Indians. I 
pointed out to Lord Halifax that he himself had 
said in India, on 31st October, 1929, with the 
full authority of the British Government, that it. 
was “implicit in the Declaration of 1917 that; 
the natural issue of India’s constitutional pro- 
gress as there contemplated is the attainment of 
Dominion Status.” 

I pointed out further that no such statement 
of the “natural issue” appears anywhere in the* 
Report of the Joint Select Committee of which' 
he was a member. In reply Lord Halifax 
referred me to the Report of the Joint Select 
Committee where it is stated that the PrecUmble^ 
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to the Government of India Act of 1919 has set 
out finally and definitely the ultimate aims of 
British rule in India, and he laid great stress 
on the sentence in the Report following this to 
the effect that “subsequent statements of policy 
have added nothing to the substance of this 
Declaration.” 

I felt compelled to interrupt to point out 
that Conservative Members of the Joint Select 
Committee, as reported in their Minutes of 
Evidence of 18th July, 1933, had taken up the 
position that Parliament was not bound by the 
words of the Viceroy but only by what is stated 
in terms in an Act of Parliament. 

The Preamble of the 1919 Act 

No one in India can forget that the words 
of the Preamble to the Government of India Act 
of 1919 were whittled down in the Indian Legis- 
lative Assembly by Sir Malcolm Hailey, the Home 
Member of the Government of India, speaking 
on behalf of Lord Reading, the Viceroy and his 
Government, and also speaking with the authority 
of the British Government. Sir Malcolm Hailey 
contended that the “ responsible government ” 
which had been promised to India in the historic 
Declaration of 20th August, 1917 did not mean 
Dominion Self-Government. And he went on to 
say : 

. . , there is some difference in substance, be- 
cause responsible government is not necessarily 
incompatible with a legislature with limited or 
restricted powers. It may be that full Dominion 
seJf-governniont is the logical outcome of responsible 
government, nay, it may be the inevitable and his- 
torical development of responsible government, but 
it is a further and a final step. 

That speech did more to shatter Indian belief 
in tlie bona fides of Great Britain than anything 
else and the statement that Lord Halifax relies 
on in the Joint Committee’s Report does very 
little to improve matters. He did explain that 
the statement satisfied him. 

The Difficulty Here 

The fact is, of c^'urse, that, difficult as it is 
to get the present proposals accepted by the 
Conservative Party, it would have been practi- 
cally impossible to get them to agree to a 
declaration in terms 3iat the ultimate issue of 
India’s constitutional progress was Dominion 
Status on the basis of full equality with Great 
Britain and with ,the other Dominions in the 
Constitution Adt. 

There is every justification for the conten- 
tion of Ihe Aga Khan and the other Indian 


Delegates to the Joint Committee when they say 
in the Memorandum (Records 10, p. 37) 
presented by them to the Joint Select Committee, » 
that, 

Indian public opinion has been profoundly dis- 
lurbed by the attempts made during the last two* 
or three years to qualify the repeated pledges given 
by responsible Ministers on behalf of His Majesty’s 
Government. Since it is apparently contended that 
only a definite statement in an Act of Parliament 
would be binding on future Parliaments, and that 
even the solemn declaration made by His Majesty 
the King-Emperor on a formal occasion is not 
autlioritative, we feel that a declaration in the pre- 
amble is essential in order to remove present grave 
misgivings and avoid future misunderstandings. 

PoucE AND Civil Servants 

If, as Lord Halifax says, the whole problem 
is psychological, and it is essential for us to try 
to understand the heart and minds of Indians, 
it is difficult to see how one can expect Indians 
to be reconciled to the proposal that even under 
the new Constitution the principal officers of the 
Police and the Civil Servants of the Government 
of India will continue to be recruited not by the 
Viceroy or the Government of India but by the 
Secretary of State in London, thousands of miles 
from India. 

Law and Order 

Law and Order is to be transferred because 
as the Joint Select Committee say: 

We find ourselves unable lo conceive a govern- 
ment to which the quality of responsibility could 
be attributed, if it had no responsibility for public 
order. 

In no other spl)crc has the word ‘ responsibility ’ 
so profound and significant a meaning; and nothing, 
will afford Indians the opportunity of demonstrating 
more conclusively their fitness to govern themselves 
than their action in this sphere. 

From one point of >iew indeed the transfer of 
these functions to an Indian Minister may be in 
the interest of the police themselves, whom it will 
no longer be possible to attack, as they have been 
attacked in tlie past, as agents of oppression acting 
on behalf of an alien power; but we prefer to base 
our conclusion upon the broader grounds indicated 
above. 

Uomt Committee Report ^ p. 50.^ 

The PosiTiOxN in Bengal 

It is proposed that the Governoi should be 
given certain discretionary powers to assume 
charge of any branch of the Government in 
addition to that of Law and Order. So little 
trust is there placed in the working of a normal 
constitution in Bengal that j||ie Joint Committee 
say; 

... If conditions In 

the inauguration of Provini^al Autonomy have noL 
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materially improved, it would, in our judgment, be 
'essential that the Governor of that Province should 
exercise powers we have just described forth- 
with and should be directed to do so in his Instru- 
ment of Instructions, which, in this as in other 
respects, would remain in force until amended with 
the consent of Parliament.” 

Second Chambers 

Second Chambers are everywhere dis- 
approved of in India. Under the White Paper 
it was proposed that there should be Second 
Chambers in three Provinces — ^Bengal, the United 
Provinces and Bihar. The Joint Select Committee 
propose that in addition to these there should be 
Second Chambers in Bombay and Madras — and 
this in spite of the very large extra cost that 
will fall on these Provinces and the fact that these 
"Second Chambers will be composed very greatly 
*of the landowning and vested interests classes. 

Indirect Election 

Another point which will go against practi- 
cally the whole of Indian opinion is the indirect 
•election to the Central Legislature. The Joint 
Select Committee agree that in the Provinces 
there should be direct election and while they 
iadmit that “ the problem is essentially one which 
Indians must consider for themselves,” they do 
not propose to give the Indian legislatures the 
-opportunity of considering it until after the expiry 
of a period of ten years from the inauguration 
of the Federation. 

They admit that direct election was recom- 
mended by the Joint Select Committee which 
considered the Government of India Act of 1919 
and that Parliament accepted their opinion. 
They admit that direct election has the support 
of Indian opinion and that it has been the system 
ill India for the last twelve years “ and has 
worked on the whole reasonably well.” They 
admit that “they realize the strength of Indian 
opinion in this matter and are far from denying 
that the present system has produced legislators 
of high quality.” 

If therefore direct election for the Central 
Legislature has worked well for the last twelve 
years, has the support of Indian opinion, and has 
produced legislators of high quality, one would 
"'think it reasonable to suggest Aat it would work 
•even better when the constituencies are reduced 
m size as they will be following on the White 
Paper proposals. 

Nominated Members 

Uxidlii: the present Constitution 40 out of 
ihe Lower House of the 


Central Legislature — 27.5 per cent are nominated 
by the Government of India, Under the new 
Constitution it is proposed that out of the 375 
Members of the Lower House of the Central 
Legislature, no less than 125 — ^33^ per cent — 
will be nominated by the Princes. 

In an article in the London Daily Telegraph 
on 3rd December, Sir Austen Chamberlain, 
who was also a member of the Joint Select 
Committee, defended this proposal in these 
words: 

In all that concerns us most, the interests of 
the Princes of India are the same as ours . . . 

• The presence of their representatives in the two 
chambers of the Legislature will be a conservative 
and stabilizing element, which will be further 
fortified by the recommendations of the Joint Com- 
mittee in regard to the method of election of the 
two chambers and the indissolubility of the Upper 
House. 

There is no doubt that however diflBcult it 
may be to get labour legislation, for instance, 
through the present Central Legislature, it will 
be infinitely more difificult under the proposed 
^new Constitution. 

Defence 

• The defence of India must to an increasing 

• extent be the concern of the Indian people and not 
of the United Kingdom alone. 

These were the words unanimously adopted 
by the First Round Table Conference. They 
were repeated in the Government’s White Paper 
and are approved by the Joint Select Committee 
in their Report. 

Defence, however, is to be in the exclusive 
direction and control of the Governor-General. 
We have been told in this country in the past 
that so long as India was not in a position to 
defend herself with her own troops it was impos- 
sible for her to have real self-government. The 
Joint Select Committee apparently do not assent 
to this view. In paragraph 180 of their Report 
they say: 

It is sometimes said that so long as the officer 
ranks of the Indian Army are not fully Indianized 
complete self-government must be indefinitely 
deferred. We do not regard that view as self- 
evident; and indeed the problem of Indianization 
does not appear to us to be essentially related to 
the constitutional issues with which we are 
concerned. 

In the same paragraph they say that 
“ Parliament can provide the conditions in 
which the creation of a homogeneous Indian 
nation may become possible; but the act of 
creation must be the work of Indian hands.” 

Indians, however, will have comt>aratively 
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little opportunity of influencing the Army pro- 
gramme, which accounts for such a very large 
proportion of the Indian Budget. The Joint 
Select Committee do agree, however, to one point 
on which the Labour Members of the Committee 
were very insistent, namely, to appoint a Stand- 
ing Defence Committee of the Central Legisla- 
ture. In paragraph 176 they say: 

... We see no objection to the formation of 
any Committee or Committees that the Federal 
Government and Legislature may consider useful. 
We feel, however, that this is essentially a question 
to be settled by them and not by the Constitution 
Act. 

With the last sentence every Indian will 
agree. They would only wish that this idea 
should be carried further. 

The Committee appointed in India by the 
Commander-in-Chief in 1922 agreed that the 
Indianization of the Army in India could be 
carried through in a period of thirty years. This 
recommendation was unanimously accepted by 
the Government of India, including the Viceroy, 
Lord Reading, and the Commander-in-Chief, Lord 
Rawlinson. 

The Labour Members of the Joint Select 
Committee insist that a definite time limit should 
be laid down in the Constitution, at the end of 
which time the control of Defence should pass 
into the hands of responsible Indian Ministers. 

They also state that from a study of such 
reports and documents as have been made avail- 
able to them they believe that the Indianization 
of the Army could be successfully accomplished 
in a period of twenty-five years. And they add: 
“ We suggest that this period should be aimed at, 
but that a maximum of thirty years should be 
fixed which must not be exceeded.” 

The Cost to India 

In Sir Henry Layton’s Report on Indian 
Finance, in Volume II of the Indian Statutory 
Commission Report (at page 261) he points out 
that India’s expenditure on armaments is between 
two and three times as great as that qf the whole 
of the rest of the Einpire outside Great Britain. 
He further makes the following statement that 
cannot but be viewed with alarm by anyone who 
is interested in finding money for the social and 
nation-building services of India. 

An outstanding feature is the high proportion 
( 62 % per cent) which current expenditure on defence 
bears to the total expenditure of the Central 
Government — a higher proportion in fact than in 
any other country in the yrorld. This ratio is not 
in il^lf, however, very instructive since it depends 
on the functions performed by Central Governments. 


The significance of this large proportion, 
62i per cent, will be the better appreciated if, 

“Account is taken of provincial and central ex- 
penditure together, the ratio (SlVa per cent) is still 
a very high one. This ratio is high in part because 
other kinds of expenditure are low. India yhas a 
comparatively small unproductive debt, while many 
forms of Government service are very little 
developed.” 

It is interesting to note, too, that the total 
of the Indian Budget expenditure on National 
Defence for 1933-34 amounts to no less than 
Rs. 46,03,60,000. And of this no less than 
Rs. 10,88,68,000, or nearly one-fourth, is spent in 
England. 

Ecclesiastical Department 

One of the Reserved Departments of the 
Government of India is the Ecclesiastical Depart- 
ment. This Department, the Labour Members of 
the Joint Select Committee proposed, should be 
abolished. The White Paper however and the 
Joint Committee propose that it should remain in 
the control of the Secretary of State at Whitehall 
for all time. 

The annual expenditure in England alone 
for this Department amounts to nearly £250,000, 
chiefly for pensions to retired Bishops and 
Chaplains who are in no wise debarred frpm 
taking in addition lucrative jobs in this country 
for the preaching of Christ’s Gospel. 

Disallowance of Acts 

The Labour Members of the Joint Committee 
also object to the provision for disallowance by 
the King in Council, at any time within twelve 
months, of Acts passed by the Legislature and 
approved by the Governor-General. This they 
regard as a retrograde step for which no reason- 
able excuse can be put forward. It is true that 
this power was formerly embodied in some of 
the Dominion Constitutions, but it was finally 
abandoned by the Statute of Westminster and they 
see no need to resuscitate it in the case of India. 

High Commissioner 

The Joint Select Committee suggest that 
examination may show that it is the High Com- 
missioner and not the Secretary of State who would 
be the appropriate authority to assume liability 
to be sued in this country in respect of obligations 
of the Government of India. 

The Labour Members point out that the 
various Dominions of the B|itish Commonwealth 
of Nations appoint their own High Commissioners 
as a matter of right without any provision being 
necessary in their constitutions. They think that 
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India should, in this matter, stand in the same 
position as the Dominions and that the High 
Commissioner for India should have an equal 
status and full powers to act on the instructions 
of the Government of India without any necessity 
of reference to Whitehall. 

High Court Judges 

At present there is a rule, to which great 
importance is attached in India, that although 
one-third of the Judges of the Court must be 
members of the Indian Civil Service, the Chief 
Justice should not be one of these. This rule the 
Joint Committee propose should no longer obtain. 

Considering the standing of the Indian Bar 
today, it seems to be quite time that the Benches 
of the High Courts should be recruited from the 
ranks of the Bar, from among iheir Barristers, 
Advocates, and Vakils. 

Special Interests 

The Joint Select Committee approve the 
special representation of landlords, commerce 
and industry and universities — although there is 
no doubt that these very often overlap. With 
regard to Labour, they say: “We are of opinion 
that the position of Labour, the importance of 
which we fully recognize, is adequately safe- 
guarded in the proposals embodied in the White 
Paper.” As the Draft Report submitted by the 
Labour Members shows, they are very far from 
endorsing this complacent view. 

Ministers and Secretaries 

The Joint Select Committee in their Report 
have a good deal to say about the blurring of 
responsibility. One can understand that under 
responsible government it is absolutely necessary 
that Ministers should have direct access to the 
Goveinor. But the Joint Select Committee go 
further and propose that a duty should be laid 
on Secretaries of the Government to bring matters 
to the notice not only of the Minister whose 
Department is concerned but also of the Governor. 
They say: 

... We think there ought in any case to be a 
rule laying down with precision the relations between 
the Governor, his Ministers, and the Secretaries to 
Government. 

If it is to be the Council of Ministers who will 
in future aid and advise the Governor, it is plain 
that ^e Govert^or can no longer be advised directly 
an j indeji^denlly by the Secretaries to Government; 
but *we dliotUd regard it as extremely unfortunate 
if the ktter ^ of access to the Governor 
or prey$nted submitting to him such papers 
^ in theit pplsion he ought to see. 


We recommend, therefore, that it ^all be 
specifically laid down in the Constitution Act that 
the rules of business shall contain a provision laying 
upon Ministers the duty of bringing to the notice 
of the Governor any matter under consideration in 
their Departments which involves or is likely to 
involve any of his special responsibilities; and 
requiring Secretaries to Government to bring to the 
notice of the Minister and of the Governor any 
matters of the same kind. 

What ls Possible 

The present Parliament is, of course, over- 
whelmingly Conservative in its composition. So 
also of course was the Joint Select Committee. 
As Mr. Baldwin pointed out this week at the 
Conservative Conference, no fewer than 20 out of 
31 members of the Joint Select Committee were 
Conservatives. 

I heard a story the other day about a batta- 
lion engaged in the Battle of the Somme that found 
that their supply of beer was exhausted. A 
battle was bad enough but to many of the officers 
to be without beer was infinitely worse! They 
sent a transport cart to a neighbouring town to 
get a barrel of beer. But when it arrived and 
was broached they found it to be practically un- 
drinkable. It was about to be thrown away when 
the Mess Sergeant suggested that perhaps the men 
in the battalion would enjoy it. The Command- 
ing Officer told the Sergeant Major about thi^ 
barrel of beer and said that if the men wanted 
it and could drink it they might have it. Next 
day he asked the Sergeant Major if the men had 
drunk it and, if so, what they thought of it. He 
was told that the barrel was now empty and that 
the verdict of the men was that: If the beer had 
been any worse they could not have drunk it, 
and if it had been any better they would not 
have got it! 

That story is of particular application to 
India’s proposed new Constitution considering 
the composition of the piesent Parliament at 
Westminster and of the Joint Select Committee. 

Labour’s position with regard to India, and 
her right to self-government and self-determina- 
tion, will, I have no doubt, be clearly expounded 
by the Leader of the Party, Mr. George Lansbury, 
in the House of Commons next week. 

But when a Labour Government comes to 
deal with the Indian question I think I can guar- 
antee that there will not be an interminable 
number of Commissions and Enquiries, as has 
been the case since the appointment of the Simon 
Commission in 1923 — six years of Reports and 
Blue Books! 

6th December, 1934. . - 



THE JOINT COMMITTEE AND FEDERAL FINANCE 

By PRAMATHANATH BANFaUEA, m.a., d.sc. (Lond.), 
Minto Professor of Economics, OalcuUa Unwersity 


T he scheme of Federal Finance re- 
commended in tlie Joint Parliamentary 
Committee’s Report is based mainly 
on the AV’hite Paper proposals but 
some modifications of an important character 
are suggested. Describing the existing system 
of public finance, the authors of the Report 
observe that "the Provinces have an almost 
inexhaustible field for the development of 
social services, while the demands upon the 
(.'entre, except in time of war or acute frontier 
trouble, are more constant in character.” This 
is a partial recognition of the facts of the 
situation, but the statement does not go far 
enough. The Committee ought to have held 
that the expenses of the Central Administra- 
tion in India are capable of being considerably 
reduced. They further point out that past 
experience of the existing system leads to two 
conclusions on which there is general agree- 
ment, namely, “(a' that there are a few 
provinces where the available sources of 
revenue are never likely to be sufficient to 
meet any reasonable standard of expenditure ; 
and (b) that the existing division of heads of 
revenue between Centre and Provinces leaves 
the Centre with an undue share of those 
heads which respond naost readily to improve- 
ment in economic conditions”. This, they add, 
Ijas naturally led Jo a very strong claim by 
the Provinces for a substantial share in the 
taxes on income, and the claim has been 
pressed most vigorously by the more industria- 
lized provinces Tike Bombay and Bengal. 

The provincial claim to income-tax has 
received aai added impetus from the attitude 
of the Indian States in the matter of direct 
taxation. It is considered desirable that, so 
far as possible, the Federal Units should 
contribute to the resources of the Federation 
on a similar basis. But the States are not 
prepared to impose direct taxation for the 

benefit of the Federation. In the discussions 

» • 
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of the Round Table Conference a plan was 
evolved by which, in the main, almost all the 
taxes ou income were to be assigned to the 
provinces, tlie resulting deficit in the Federal 
Budget being made up for the time being by 
contributions from the Provinces which would 
be gradually reduced and would finally dis- 
appear. This scheme was examined in its 
detail by the Federal Finance Committee, but 
it was 8ubse(jueutly abandoned by the British 
Government. The authors of the Report 
admit that it is desirable that the Provinces 
should, if it be practicable, share in the 
proceeds of taxes on income. The question 
of determining an equibible basis for division 
of such taxes between the Centre and the 
Provinces is a somewhat intricate problem. 
The Joint Committee think that it would, be 
wise to base the division upon the financial 
and economic needs of the Federation and the 
Units. But they urge the difficulty that the 
Federal Centre is unlikely, at least for some 
time to come, to be able to spare much, if 
any thing, by way of fresh resources for the 
Provinces, apart from the pressing needs of 
deficit ureas. At present they are content only 
with giving an indication of the share which 
the Provinces may ultimately expect when the 
strain becomes less severe and with observing 
that the transfer must be gradual. This is 
extremely disappointing. 

In the White Paper the problem of 
division of taxes ou income between the 
Federal Centre and the Provinces was sought 
to be solved in the following manner : The 
Corporation Tax and the taxes on income 
derived from federal sources, i. e., federal 
areas and emoluments of federal officers, were 
to be permanently assigned to the Federation. 
Of the yield of the rest of the normal taxes on 
income a specified pereeqtage (to be fixed by 
Order in Council), beinl* not less ^0 per 
cent nor more than 75 per cent, was to. be. 
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assigned to the Provinces. Out of the 
proceeds so assigned to the Provinces the 
Federal Government would be entitled to 
retain an amount which whoiild be constant 
for three years and would thereafter be 
reduced gradually to zero over a further 
period of seven years, power being reserved 
to the Governor-General to suspend these 
reductions in special circumstances. The 
Federal Government and Legislature were, in 
addition, to be empowered to impose a 
surcharge for federal purposes, while the 
Provincial Governments and Legislatures 
would have similar power to levy surcharges 
for provincial purposes. 

The Joint Parliamentary Committee 
suggest some modifications in this scheme. 
They see no prospect of the possibility of 
fixing a higher percentage than 50 per cent 
and they are unwilling to prescribe a time- 
table for the process of transfer, as they hold 
the view that "for some time to come the 
Centre is unlikely to be able to do more than 
find the funds necessary for the deficit 
Provinces, and that an early distribution of 
any substantial part of the taxes on income is 
improbable.^^ The Provinces will find it 
impossible to accept this position, for their 
needs are urgent, and they cannot wait 
indefinitely in the hope that something will 
turn up in future. Unless it be possible to 
spend adequate sums of money for the 
development of nation-building services in the 
Provinces the new constitution will prove an 
even more disastrous failure than the 
Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms. It is curious 
that, while the Joint Committee are so un- 
gympathetic to the older Provinces, they do 
not hesitate to recommend large subventions 
for newly-created Provinces or Provinces 
which are to come into existence in future. 

The Parliamentary Committee accept the 
proposal of the White Paper that the existing 
Corporation Tax should be retained by the 
Federation and that after ten years the tax 
should be extended to the States, a right being 
reserved to any State to make a lump sum 
cqntribntijp^ imposition of the 

iabc. The ^ommi^^ express themselves as 
oppd^ to the ^White Paper proposals regard- 

the Vievj^ pf surcharges by the provinces 
4>n the ^^ound that it may lead to differential 


rates on the inhabitants of different provinces^ 
This view of the Joint Committee is a retro- 
grade one, and is likely to prove a great 
handicap to many of the Provinces in- times of 
financial stress. The Committee are right ini 
approving of the proposal to give exclusive 
power to Provinces to impose taxes om 
agricultural incomes. 

In order to avoid too great a rigidity in 
the plan of financial allocation the Joint 
Committee agree to the proposal to allot, when 
the financial situation permits in future, to thc' 
Federal Units shares of the yield of the salt 
tax as well as of the excise and export duties. 
The circumstances of the jute-producing 
Provinces are so special that the (committee 
have no hesitation in approving 
of the proposal to assign to them at 
least one-half of the proceeds of the 

jute export duty. In this connection the 
Committee admit that Bengal has "undoubtedly 
suffered severely under the existing plam 
of allocation,'^ but they refrain from 

considering the demand of the Province 

for the entire proceeds of the tax. The 

Committee do not object to the proposal that 
railway terminal taxes may be levied in future 
by the Federation for the benefit of the 
Provinces. 

Coming to the financial adjustment between 
the Federation and the States, the Committee 
accept the general principle on which the 
scheme is based. With regard to land customs 
imposed by Indian States tljey express the 
opinion that every effort should be made to 
substitute other forms of taxation for these 
internal duties which hamper the trade of the 
country. As for the States' maritime custops,. 
they suggest the adoption of the general 
principle that maritime States should be* 
allowed to retain only so much of the customs 
duties collected by them as is properly 
attributable to dutiable goods consumed within > 
their own borders ; but if insistence on treaty 
rights makes such an arrangement impossible,, 
the question would have to be seriously consi- 
dered whether the States could properly be 
admitted to the Federal system. This unveiledi 
threat ought to serve as an eye-opener to the 
rulers of Indian States. 

On the question of provincial borrowing,, 
the Committee ^accept the White "" Papeir 
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proposals, subject to oue additional provision, 
namely, that in case the Federal Ministry 
refuses the application o£ a Province for 
permission to raise a loan or insists on un- 
reasonable conditions, the ultimate decision 
should rest with the Governor-General in his 
discretion. The acceptance of this suggestion 
will further strengthen the position of the 
'Governor-General which has been proposed to 
be made very strong under the other recommen- 
dations of the Committee. The establishment 
of an All-India Loan Council would perhaps 
be a better solution of the problem. 

The additional expenditure likely to be 
incurred as the direct and indirect result of 
the proposed constitutional changes is estimated 
as follows : f crore per annum attributable to 
the establishment of Provincial Autonomy ; 
another | crore attributable to the establish- 
ment of the Federation ; subvention to Sind, 
I crore ; subvention to Orissa, 30 lakhs ; 
separation of Burma, 3 crores ; cost of adjust- 
ment with the Indian States, somewhat less 
than a crorc. These items are in addition to 
the subvention of 1 crore already granted to 
the North-Western Frontier Province. Besides, 
the claim of Assam to an increase in its 
revenues will have to be met in some form. 
The general conclusion arrived at by the 
(Committee is thtit, though no formidable new 
financial burden will be thrown on the tax- 
payers of India as a direct result of the 
proposed constitutional changes, the necessity 
for giving greater elasticity to provincial 
resources, the subventions to the deficit 
provinces, and also the separation of Burma 
will impose a further strain on the finances at 
the Centre. It is very much to be regretted 
that the Committee are unable to indicate the 
source from which the increased resources are 
likely to come ; they are merely content with 
expressing the hope that the present 


depression will disappear in course of 
time. 

The authors of the White Paper failed to 
take a comprehensive view of the entire 
financial situation of the country. But they 
gave some attention to the needs of the 
Provinces and considered it imperative imme- 
diately to enlarge the provincial resources. 
In this respect the Report of the Joint 
Parliamentary Committee is far more unsatis- 
factory than the White Paper. Emphasis is 
laid here on matters which are not urgent, 
while questions of supreme importance are 
brushed aside as unimportant. Thus its 
authors not only show a lamentable lack of 
foresight but shirk their responsibility in a 
matter of grave concern to the future of India. 

From the very commencement of British 
rule in India a proper balance has been lack- 
ing in the financial system of the country. 
Large sums of money have been spent annually 
on the Army and the Police ; but niggardly 
treatment has always been meted out to 
subjects like sanitation, medical relief, agri- 
cultural improvement, and industrial advance- 
ment, while unemployment insurance and old 
age pensions have never found any place in 
any of the Government budgets. The iriost 
essential need of the present moment, therefore, 
is the development of the nation-building 
services. These services being under the 
control of the Provincial Governments, it is 
necessary to set them firmly on their feet by 
placing adequate resources at their disposal. 
As additional taxation is inconceivable at the 
present moment, the funds for this purpose 
will have to be obtained by retrenchment in 
the central budget, particularly under the head 
T)efence’. Until a proper balance is imparted 
to the financial system it will be too much to 
expect either progress or contentment in the 
country. 




A CRITIQUE OF THE JOINT PARLIAMENTARY 
COMMITTEE’S REPORT* 

By NRIPENDKA CflANDKA BANERJl, NIRMAL CHANDRA BHATTACHARYYA, 
BENOYENDRANATH BANERJEA, HIRAN KUMAR BANYAL AND 
8UDHIR KUMAR LAHIRT 


I 

Introduction 

[The opinions below do not profess to be 
the opinions of any party or group inside or out- 
side the Indian National Congress. They are the 
considered views of one who takes his stand on 
the broad principles of Indian Nationalism and 
is not hostile to honourable and free partnership 
within the group of sovereign states calling itself 
the British Empire. The writer believes these 
opinions coincide broadly with opinions held 
throughout this country by honest, politically- 
minded citizens with whom patriotism has been 
a living faith and a burning passion and who 
have not hesitated to suffer and sacrifice for their 
convictions.] 

T he report of the Joint Committee 
embodies proposals which are in 
no way an approach, from the Indian 
point of view, to the Indian problem 
and the well-articulated Indian Demand for self- 
determination, rather they are a definite challenge 
to the surging forces of Indian unrest. They are 
studded with distrust and suspicion of Indians 
as Indians, they are a sugar-coated insult to the 
manhood of India. They are a very well- 
designed move to keep India as a British 
dependency and a preserve for the British 
financier, the British civilian and the British 
^soldier for all time. What is proposed is a, 
reactionary and retrograde constitution much 
worse than present-day dyarchy; it is not demo- 
cracy; it is not representative Government; it is 
not responsibility either in the provinces or at 
the centre; it is not self-government and has no 
seeds within it that might sprout into anything 
df the character of Dominion government. It is 
undiluted autocracy, entrenched within the ring- 
fences of British bayonets, British commercial 
privilege, British ^ service security and protected 
by the speai^^s of special powers” exercised 
by the Great and the pro- 
vincial salvaps, of the British 
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Imperial Cabinet represented by the Secretary^ 
of State for India. The elected legislatures, the 
ministers are fake puppets owing hardly any 
allegiance to the Indian electorate but deriving 
all their borrowed and shadowy authority from 
the British Governor-Dictator and liable to be 
dismissed at his sweet will; the electorates them- 
selves are a jig-saw puzzle, divided into zig-zag 
loyalties and allegiances, disruptive and centri- 
fugal in their make-up and import. The entire 
Constitution is a Despotism working with reserved 
finances, safeguarded army and railways and 
shipping and with unlimited authority of rule by 
ukases and ordinances. 

The reservations and safeguards are every- 
where; the responsibility (of the people) no- 
where. The ministers and Legislatures are at best 
advisers, at worst dummies. And the irony of it, 
the tragedy of it is that India is being asked to 
barter away her rights for ever for this dubious 
mess of pottage, to accept this fake constitution in 
the interests of peace and order, to register her 
assent to it because no better scheme is on the 
boards. 

The discussion of these voluminous proposals 
item by item is the business of the constitutional 
pundit and the hair-splitting legalist but the broad 
points should be stressed on the attention of the 
average citizen. And the broadest point about 
this constitution is that it is a masquerade within 
a masquerade, a sham within a sham; for 
irresponsibility and responsibility can never be 
joined together for positive constructive ends and 
the spectacle of a semi-militarist Dictatorship 
fringed round with Parliamentary devices of 
representation, election and advisory ministers 
working for the uplift and solidarity of the 
masses, of peasants and workers is not very 
inspiring. It is a rather freezing monstrosity, 
something new and bizarre in the chequered 
history of peoples and Governments. 

The plan, stated plainly, is this. The British 
people are the masters of India — and masters- 
they mean to remain here, through all the chances 
and changes of circumstances. And, therefore. 
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the first devise is to divide India into communal 
sectors, into mutually antagonistic interests ranged 
not on functional and economic diversity but on 
medieval and time-worn prejudices of religion 
and community; this is a very intelligent plan, 
which if it succeeds will effectively bar India 
from a united nationhood. Such a. horizontally 
dismembered India is to have the privilege of 
voting for membership of a legislature or legis- 
latures (for there is to be an upper chamW 
where all the rear-guard of reactionary vested 
interests, the landlord, the capitalist, the pros- 
perous money-lender will be acting as a brake 
upon the progressive tendencies of the lower 
chamber) and on the apex of it will be a 
miscellaneous advisory cabinet of ministers who 
will have to be selected with a sedulous regard 
for minority communities and rights. Once 
selected, this ministerial galaxy will have to be 
freed from any effective or real control 
whatsoever by the popular legislative council 
and their salaries will be nonvotable and 
they will hold office or be dismissed at 
the behest and bidding of the Provincial 
Governors. And the special powers and respon- 
sibilities of the Governor will be so comprehen- 
sive that these ministers will have no authority 
of appointment, dismissal, even of transfer over 
their Civilian and Police subordinates and will 
have all their departmental proposals subjected 
to financial scrutiny and overhauling by a special 
agen(;y responsible to the Governor only; as for 
the minister in charge of law and order, he is 
expected to have a very diverting time, for the 
effective control of the Police, the ordinary and 
the political agencies, will be exercised by the 
Inspector-General of Police having direct access 
to the Governor; and in the matter of the political 
police the minister will be a henchman and ally 
of the chief of police without being let into any 
of the secrets of the department and without 
having any say whatever as regards policy, 
personnel or tactics. Britishers trading in the 
Governors’ areas will have special, legal and 
administrative protection and Indian business may 
not intrude into these preserves and may not 
hope for privileged’ treatment. 

And on the top of all this, the Governor 
may declare a state of Emergency and dissolve 
the legislature and take up the reins of the entire 
Government in his own hands. This is the new- 
fangled Provincial autonomy: — It is not auto- 
nomy in leading strings; it is a pure and simple 
Despotism varnished with a very superficial coat- 
ing of shadowy, evanescent popular responsibi- 
lity. It is unrestricted autonomy for the 


Governor sent out by the British Parliament and 
responsible to Parliament alone. It is much 
worse than the present Dyarchy. 

About the so-called Indian Federation, the 
less said Ae better. The prospects of a Federa- 
tion are very remote; when the Indian Princes 
agreed to come within an Indian Federation com- 
prised of British India and the States they were 
allured by the enthusing vision of a self-govern- 
ing India, an autonomous Dominion within the 
Empire partnership. The Federation as sketched 
is acceptable neither to British India citizens for 
they regard it as a plan for keeping India under 
British suzerainty with the help, constitutional, 
financial and military, of the Princes; and I dare 
say eventually the majority of Indian Princes 
will not like to exchange their present position, 
however unsatisfactory to them, for a position 
of dual control attended with dual resposibilities 
in a Federated India. The systems of administra- 
tion in British India and the India of the States 
are so radically different that any attempt to 
dove-tail them into each other is bound to lead 
to unimaginable confusions and complexities. 
And therefore the transitional arrangement of 
dyarchy at the centre leaving every real vestige of 
control in the hands of the Governor-General and 
the Commander-in-Chief assisted by the Reserve 
Bank Governors and the Statutory Railway Board 
will be perpetuated for years to come. 

What will eventually emerge out of these 
constitutional proposals remains to be seen. The 
Indian Congress might win over the minority 
communities, capture legislatures, even accept 
office and present a serried front of united 
ministerial diplomats and challenge Governors 
in the Provinces to a constitutional duel and to 
compel Governors to use their special and 
emergency powers. The result may be an abso- 
lute abrogation of even the shadow of popular 
responsibility. The Congress might gather force 
and momentum afresh and place another fighting 
programme before the country, winning over the 
masses. Fascism, Socialism, Communism — all 
may have a pull. There may be another devas- 
tating world-war and all present evaluations and 
forecasts might pale away into the dim inane. 

But of one thing I am sure, the proposed 
constitution will not bring contentment, or peace 
or prosperity to India. 

N. C. Banerji 
II 

IMPERIAL CQNTROL 
a. The Secretary of State in Council 
The authors of the Report on Indian Consti- 
tutional Reforms (1918), laid down the wise 
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iformula that in proportion as the Governments 
in India are made responsible to Indian legisla- 
tures ‘‘the control of Parliament and the Secre- 
tary of State over the Government of India and 
provincial Governments must be relaxed.” In 
pursuance of this doctrine powers of the 
'Secretary of Slate in Council over the Govern- 
ments established by the Government of India 
Act, 1919, suffered a proportionate diminution. 
The White Paper laid down, in the same strain, 
the following: “The Secretary of State in 
Council of India as a statutory corporation .... 
18 a conception which is manifestly incompatible 
alike with Provincial self-Government and with 
a responsible Federal Government.” 

The Joint Parliamentary Committee fully 
•endorse this view. They do not doubt that under 
a system of responsible Government in India the 
Secretary of State in Council will not continue 
on the present basis. It is, therefore, proposed to 
abolish the body corporate known as the Secretary 
of State in Council, and set up in its place the 
office of the Secretary of State. He will, however, 
be assisted by an Advisory Council. Thus, 
subject to the devolution of authority to Govern- 
ments in India and subject to the control of the 
Advisory Council over die Imperial Services, the 
powers hitherto exercised by the Secretary of 
Sate in Council will come to be wielded by His 
Majesty’s Secretary of State in charge of Indian 
affairs. In a way this minister of the Crown will 
come to be vested with more unfettered powers 
over the new order than is the case at present. 

In fact, in regard to subjects, provincial or 
federal, which will not be transferred to popular 
control, the Secretary of State, will henceforth 
continue to be the ultimate authority. Thus in 
ihe sphere of Provincial Government (i) matters 
committed to the discretion of the Governor, (ii) 
;matters relating to the administration of Excluded 
Areas, and (iii) matters in respect of which a 
special responsibility is by law committed to the 
'Governor, the Secretary of State will have the 
power of intervention. In the federal sphere, 
likewise, the Secretary of State will ultimately 
control the Reserved Departments and the subjects 
committed to the discretion and ‘ special respon- 
♦sibility * of the Governor-General. It is needless 
to actd that the Secretary of State will have the 
ultimate control over any appropriation or 
expenditure in respect of the spheres of his inter- 
vention mentioned above. Thus, besides adminis- 
trative control, a , ^^at bulk of Indian revenues 
will continue to Hi|tain under the supervisory 
direction of of State for India. A 

'Seciietary of ,Stab« in intervention, will 


thus have, at his disposal, instruments for render- 
ing responsible Government in India meaningless 
and nugatory. The Great Mogul of White hall 
will continue to rule India from England. 

6. The Advisory Council 

The Joint Parliamentary Committee agree to 
the proposal of the White Paper that the Secretary 
of State should be empowered to appoint not 
less than 3 and not more than 6 persons for the 
purpose of advising him, of whom two at least 
must have held office for at least ten years under 
the Crown in India. The Advisory Council will 
generally be a consultative body; but in one 
matter this Council is proposed to be given subs- 
tantial powers: Paragraph 179 read with para- 
graphs 183 and 189 of the White Paper require 
the Secretary of State to seek the approval of the 
majority of the Council regarding any rule 
regulating the conditions of Public Services in 
India with regard to which the Secretary of State 
remains, under the Constitution Act, the respon- 
sible authority. 

The Joint Parliamentary Committee, how- 
ever, lay down some further conditions 
which render the Advisory Council more 
reactionary in nature. It is, in the first place, 
provided that the service of the Advisers who are 
required to have held office for at least ten years 
under the Crown in India should not have termi- 
nated more than two years before their appoint- 
ment. Secondly, half (and here they go further 
than the White Paper which required at least 
two) of the Advisers should have the service 
qualifications. A Council organized on this basis 
is sure to be infected with the bureaucratic virus, 
and is not likely to favour the development of 
free institutions. There is, however, no provi- 
sion for the appointment of non-official Indians 
to the Advisory Council. 

FEDERAL GOVERNMENT : 
GOVERNOR-GENERAL AND VICEROY 

The Governor-General is the chief Executive 
Officer of the Crown in India, and in association 
with his Council, he is invested with the super- 
intendence, direction and control of the whole 
civil and military Government of British India. 
This body corporate is required to pay due 
obedience to all orders that they may receive from 
the Secretary of State in Council. And finally, 
the Governor-General in Council is the agent of 
the paramount power in its relations with the 
Indian States. 

The principles underlying the present consti- 
tutional proposals are fundamentally different 
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from the provisions of the present constitution. 
Henceforth the Governor-General in Council as 
a body corporate will cease to exist. 

“On repeal of the present Government of India 
Act, all powers appertaining and incidental to 
Government of British India will vest in the Crown: 
and transition from the existing- constitutional 
position . . . will be effected by making them 
exercisable on behalf of the Crown by Governor- 
General, the Governor and other appropriate 
authorities established by or under the Constitution 
Act.** ^ , 

“ The office of the Governor-General of the 
Federation will be constituted by Letters-Patent, and 
the docunienis will set out the powers which the 
Governor-General will exercise as the King’s 
representative.”* 

Thus the Governor-General as the representa- 
tive of the British Crown in India will be the 
chief Federal executive, and will exercise powers 
as are given to him by the Constitution Act. 
The White Paper further proposed that by virtue 
of separate Letters-Patent the Govern or-General 
would also come to be called Viceroy; the 
Viceroy, as such, would exercise powers of the 
Crown in relation to the States, principally in 
the numerous matters outside the federal sphere; 
and the Constitution Act would not provide for 
such matters. 

The Joint Parliamentary Committee agree 
that a differential function as indicated above 
seems to be desirable because in future the rela- 
tions of the Indian States outside the federal 
sphere would be with the British Crown and not 
with the Government of India. But they are not 
clear that the method employed to give effect to 
it is entirely appropriate. 

We assume that the two offices will continue to 
be held by the same person, and, this being so, we 
think that the title of Viceroy should attach to him in 
his double capacity. This suggestion involves no 
departure from the underlying principle of the White 
Paper that, outside the federal sphere, the States* 
relations will be exclusively with the Crown and 
the right to tender advice to the Crown in this 
regard will be with his Majesty’s Government. 

The proposal of the White Paper in this 
regard is more in agreement with the constitu- 
tional theory and practice in the Dominions; and 
is, therefore, acceptable than the new pro- 
posal of the Joint Parliamentary Committee, who 
appear to emphasize the subordinate position of 
India in the Empire 

THE FEDERAL EXECUTIVE 

The present constitutional proposals effect 
vital changes in the Central Executive. The 

•White Paper, paras. 9 and 10 (Introduction). 


Governor-(Jeneral in Council as the supreme- 
executive in India will cease to exist and out of 
its ashes will emerge a dyarchical Government. 
Defence, Foreign Relations, Ecclesiastical Affairs,, 
the Administration of British Beluchistan and! 
matters left by the Act to the Governor-Generara* 
discretion shall be the Reserved subjects under 
the charge of the Governor-General, who will 
appoint not more than three counsellors to assist 
him in the administration of these subjects. 
These counsellors will be responsible to the* 
Governor-General. Other subjects of administra- 
tion shall be under the direction of ministers 
responsible to the Federal legislature. It is pro- 
vided that the Governor-General as the head of 
the Federal executive will, whenever he thinks 
fit, preside at meetings of the Council of Ministers. 

An analysis of the functions and powers of 
the federal executive will reveal that the Governor- 
General will dominate the proposed dyarchy in 
the federal sphere. The powers of the Governor- 
General, derived from the Letters-Patent and the- 
Constitution Act, will be enormous; and human* 
nature being what it is, the possibilities appear 
to be very remote that such powers will be- 
exercised for the development of responsible- 
institutions in India, on proper lines. These 
formal and informal powers will include ' the 
following; 

(a) Powers over reserved subjects. 

mentioned above. 

(b) Powers in relation to matters affect- 

ing his ‘ special responsibility.’ * 

(c) Discretionary powers. 

(d) Emergency powers: those relating U>^ 

Reserved Departments and those 
which affect the ‘special responsi- 
bilities ’ of the Governor-(^neral. 

(e) Proclamatory Powers. 

(h) Powers that may by devolution rules 
be assigned to the Governor- 
General over the Discretionary 
Powers of the Provincial Governors, 
the matters affecting the ‘special 
responsibility^ of the Governors or 
over Excluded Areas. 

(g) Other legislative and financial powers 
conferred upon him by the Consti- 
tution Act. 

It is noteworthy thart the Joint Parlia- 
mentary Committee recommend that to the 
special responsibilities of j}!i<:hc Governor-General 
enumerated in the White Paper there should be 

• White Paper, para. 18. 
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added a further special responsibility defined in 
such terms as follow: — “The prevention of 
measures, legislative or administrative which 
would subject British goods imported into India, 
from the United Kingdom, lo the discriminatory 
or penal treatment.” It is further recommended 
that the Governor-Generars Instrument of Instruc- 
tion should contain “ full and clear guidance ” 
in the matter. On the one hand the provisions 
are liable to be used in the interest of British 
commerce and industry and on the other they 
will have the effect of depriving India of the 
measure of fiscal autonomy that she has been 
exercising, by convention, since the inauguration 
of the Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms. No further 
comment is necessary to reveal the real character 
of these provisions. 

The control of the Governor-General over 
federal finance will be considerable. The 
Governor-General will authenticate all appro- 
priations. When he will be unable to accept 
the proposals of his ministers or the decision 
of the legislature, for the proper dis(;harge of his 
responsibilities, he will have the power to l)ring 
the appropriation into accord with his own 
estimates of the requirements. With regard to 
non-votable items of expenditure detailed in the 
White Paper, which will cover nearly 80 per cent, 
of the revenues, his interpretation will be consi- 
dered to be final. Thirdly, the consent of the 
Governor-General will be required for introduc- 
tion, among others, of any bill affecting the 
coinage, currency and the powers and duties of 
the Reserve Bank in relation lo management of 
currency and coinage. Thus the financial control 
of the federal finance minister is rendered mean- 
ingless and illusory. Finally, the provision for 
the appointment of a financial adviser to assist him 
in the discharge of his special responsibilities in 
financial matters is a retrograde one. There is 
the risk that the financial adviser may be induced 
to use his position to the detriment of the legiti- 
mate economic interests of the Indian people. 

, It will thus appear that the Governor-General 
is clothed with tremendous powers — legislative, 
•executive and financial, extending over both the 
reserved and the transferred fields of administra- 
tion. None but a super-man can do justice to 
these powers and responsibilities. In the circum- 
stances it is likely that the Governor-General will, 
as'^before, fall under the sway of a bureaucracy 
•consisting of the Secretariat, counsellors and the 
financial adviser. There is the risk that under 
such bureaucratic potitrol popular interest will 
suffer, reaction in and ‘Central respon- 

sibility ’ will remain a mirage. 


Ill 

THE STATES AND FEDERATION 

In the series of proposals, drafts, schemes 
and recommendations for the coming Constitu- 
tional Reform in India to which we have been 
so far treated, there is no more gratifying feature 
than the idea of an All-India Federation in which 
the different provinces of India will be equal 
partners with the Princes’ States in a grand 
scheme of Government — a unique product of his- 
torical evolution and human ingenuity. For the 
first time in the chequered course of its long 
history, India seems in a fair way to the fulfil- 
ment of the cherished ideal of unity — an ideal 
that has been fondly conceived and cruelly 
shattered time and again in the past. 

Both the White Paper and the Report of the 
Joint Committee agree about the ideal. Those 
who participated in the Round Table discussions 
and those who have admired, abused, or advised 
them in public since, have also given their un- 
animous blessings to the proposal for a unified 
India. It is not a little strange, therefore, that 
the White Paper and the present Report should 
chalk down a path that, it is obvious even lo the 
most careless observer, might lead anywhere but 
to the desired goal. A consideration of the bare 
outline of the proposed scheme will make this 
clear. 

What impresses one most about this Scheme 
is its insistence on the strict recognition of the 
States’ legal rights in joining the provinces of 
India with the Princes’ States in holy constitu- 
tional wedlock. It is clear, on their own admis- 
sion, lo the authors of the Report, that in the 
proposed Federal Government both the Provinces 
and the Central Government in India must derive 
their powers and authority from a direct grant 
by the Crown. Therefore, they apprehend “that 
the legal basis of a reconstituted Government 
of India must be, first, the resumption into the 
hands of the Crown of all rights, authority and 
jurisdiction in and over the territories of British 
India and, second, their re-distribution in such 
maimer as the Act may prescribe between the 
Central Government on the one hand and the 
Provinces on the other.” This applies to British 
India only. The States do not come within the 
scope of the proposed Constitution Act. “There 
can be no question of compulsion so far as 
States are concerned. Their Rulers can enter or 
stand aside from the Federation as they think 
fit.” One wonders whether the States were also 
allowed to enter or not as they thought fit into 
their present alliance with Ae Crown ''which is 
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supposed to rest on much advertised “ treaties, 
engagements and sanads.” One wonders too 
about the exact nature of the “ Voluntary Act ” 
which is responsible, now and then, for important 
political and administrative changes, including 
at times even the abdication of the Ruler, in this 
State or that. 

Anyway, the framers of the Report have 
made an attempt to ensure that what the Rulers 
may think fit shall be on the lines of their 
vaunted scheme of Indian unity. For the States 
are offered no less than two-fifths and one-third 
shares in the upper and lower houses respec- 
tively of the Federal legislature, though their 
total population is no more than a quarter of 
the total population of the whole of India, States 
and Provinces and all.* 

The disparity in the number of seats in the 
Federal Legislature allotted to the states as com- 
pared with the number allotted to the British 
Indian Provinces is on a par with the proposed 
methods of filling them up in the states and 
British India. While in the latter, the principle 
of election on a popular basis has been largely 
recognized, in the case of the states, their repre- 
sentatives will be nominees of the Rulers con- 
cerned. That is not all. The Joint Committee 
Report has evolved a most novel and interesting 
principle for allocation of seats among the states 
in the case of the Council of State, namely, that 
account should be taken of “ the relative rank 
and importance of the stale as indicated by the 
dynastic salute and other factors! ” Dynastic 
salute and other factors — what a marvellous com- 
bination of romance and mysticism I 

In the House of Assembly, however, the 
number of states’ representatives will be deter- 
mined in the main on the basis of population. 
So the representation of the states in the Federal 
Legislature will be securely established on the 
twin foundations of quality and quantity. Is this 
statesmanship or diplomacy? 

We have not yet exhausted the test of induce- 
ments offered to the states to toe the line of Indian 
Unity. The principle of compensation in the 
shape of v/eightage in the matter of representa- 
tion which even-handed British Justice has decreed 
for the salvation of some minority communities 
is not forgotten in the case of the states. Should 
some states refuse to accede to the Federation, 
and as a result, some of the seats allocated to 
the states in the Federal Legislature remain un^ 
filled, then the staples which have acceded should, 

•The states are to have 100 out of 250 seats in 
the Council of State and 125 of 375 seats in the House 
of Assemnly. 


in the opinion of the Committee, ‘be empowered 
to elect additional representatives in both houses 
up to half the number of the vacant seats.’ No,, 
the states’ representation will not be allowed to 
go by default. 

This is so far as the states’ participation in 
the Federal powers goes. As regards die states’ 
subjection to the Federal authority, it will be 
expressly provided that the Governor-General as 
Governor-General will have no voice in the admin- 
istration of the states which will only be subject 
to the control of the Crown through the Viceroy. 

The sacrosanct rights of the Princes will 
thus be given adequate protection against poli- 
tical forces in British India. The Princes will 
not only remain princes as much as or perhaps 
more than before but will become into the bar- 
gain British Indian politicians of sufficient con- 
stitutional importance to weight the balance of 
power in whatever direction their controlling 
forces decide. But the British Indian politicians, 
alas, must ever be content to look upon the states 
from a respectful distance as so many heaven- 
created sanctuaries of sacred privilege and in- 
violate power. As regards the people of the 
states, well, they hardly at all exist except as data 
for determining the number of seats the states 
are entitled to in the Federal Assembly. Let 
sceptics say what they will, the glorious dream of 
Indian Unity is at last come true! 

IV 

AUTONOMY FOR THE PROVINCES 

The Joint Committee’s Report is meticulous 
about emphasizing the differences between the 
‘ letter and spirit of British constitutional 
doctrine,’ and the absence of all the four factors 
underlying the ‘ British conception of parlia- 
mentary government,’ viz,, ‘ the principle of 
majority rule; the willingness of the minority 
for the time being to accept the decisions of the 
majority; the existence of great political parties 
divided by broad issues of policy, rather than by 
sectional interests; and finally, the existence of 
a mobile body of political opinion ’. One is 
tempted to ask on whom rests the responsibility 
for such a state of affairs, why sectional interests 
seem to dominate the surface of Indian public 
life, or, how majority rule and a ‘ mobile public 
opinion ’ could gather momentum in the absence 
of even the shadow of responsible government, 
or who determined the methods and materials 
for, what the Report termSj,' the ‘apprenticeship 
in parliamentary methods’? All this is only to 
convince Parliament ‘to take account of the facts 
of Indian Life’ and to ‘discard theories and 
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analogies and, instead, to base our scheme on 
the government of India as it exists today*. 

The Report observes that the ‘‘safest hypo- 
thesis on which we can proceed .... is that 
the future government of India will be successful 
in proportion as it represents, not a new creation 
substituted for an old one, but the natural evolu- 
tion of an existing government and the natural 
extension of its past tendencies.” From this 
point of view, the Committee’s “ first and basic ” 
proposal is to “ found the new constitutional 
system in India on the principle of Provincial 
Autonomy.” This is how the whole problem of 
responsibility at the centre and a Federal^ 
Dominion for India, questions which had loomed 
so large in the Round Table discussions, have 
been not only side-tracked but, for all practical 
purposes, thrown overboard. Even the curious 
pot'pouri of a Federation between ‘ safeguarded ’ 
British Indian provinces and the autocratically 
governed states, with so much of the flair of the 
essentials of ‘ responsible government ’ ‘ reserved ’ 
and cut out of it as to make it a bete-noire of 
future text-book writers on politic al theory,— even 
such a Federation is to appear after several pre- 
requisites and conditions have been fulfilled to 
the satisfaction of both Houses of Parliament. 

But, Provincial Autonomy is assured; and 
the Report defines it as a scheme “ whereby each 
of the Governors’ Provinces will possess an 
executive and a Legislature having exclusive 
authority within the Province in a precisely 
defined sphere, and in that exclusively provincial 
sphere broadly free from control by the Central 
Government and Legislature. Autonomy is 
generally taken to imply self-government, and as 
a corollary to freedom from Central control goes 
the responsibility of Provincial governments to 
the people. Lest this mistake is made, the Report 
formulates the ‘principle of executive independ- 
ence .and as if this is not enough, it further 
emphasizes that the principle “ should be rein- 
forced in the Constitution by the conferment of 
special powers and responsibilities on the 
(k)vernor as the head of the Provincial Execu- 
tive,” These measures are apparently necessary 
in India’s interests for, “ it must be recognized ”, 
observes the Report, “ that if free play were given 
|0 the powerful forces which would be set in 
motion by an unqualified system of parliamentary 
government, the consequences would be disastrous 
to India, and pathaps irreparable.” Any further 
commentary on iKe character and objectives of 
the ‘ adyancf^ ’ ^ in the provincial sphere is 
superfluous. 

The Cc^ are very much impressed by 


the “economic, geographical and racial differ- 
ences between the Provinces on the one hand and 
the sense of provincial individuality on the 
other.” They do not, therefore, feel any qualms 
in endorsing the suggestion for creating separate 
provinces inspite of the consequent financial 
burdens, and endowing the old and new provinces 
with the intricate, and ornate brand of ‘ autonomy ' 
without real responsibility, and even that un- 
accompanied by its complement, the establish- 
ment of real responsible government at the centre. 


In evaluating the Joint Committee’s pro- 
posals the first question that ocumrs to us is, how 
far have their authors attempted to satisfy Indian 
opinion? This is a moot question, for the suc- 
cess of the proposed constitution will ultimately 
depend on the way in which it is worked, and 
worked not by Britishers only but by Indians 
also. Ever since the present constitution was 
ushered into existence fourteen years ago, there 
has been a persistent and vigorous agitation for 
a liberal move forward. Four successive Viceroys 
and six consecutive Secretaries of State for India 
have, as they have themselves so often declared, 
endeavoured, (or was it a pretence to en- 
deavour? ) to bring about a compromise or 
settlement that would satisfy Indian aspirations 
up to a certain extent at least. We do not take 
into account the numerous committees, confer- 
ences and commissions that have conducted 
enquiries into various matters relating to the 
question because these have mostly been “ com- 
mand performances As the individuals asso- 
ciated with the conduct of all such enquiries were 
not quite disinterested spectators in the game, 
they were not the persons who could be expected 
to express a fair or impartial view of the ques- 
tions with which they were faced. 

However that may be, the authors of the 
Report of the Joint Parliamentary Committee, as 
also the various commentators who have 
elucidated its complexities and intricacies, both 
in and outside of Parliament, have been com- 
pelled by sheer necessity, to acknowledge the 
essential importance of Indian opinion in a 
settlement of a question in which Indians are so 
vitally affected. The Joint Report says; “We 
have already referred to the long process of 
collaboration through which successive Govern- 
ments in this country have sought to ascertain 
whether any sub.stantial measure of agreement 
was possible upon the principles whic^ should 
inform a new constitutional settlement in India 
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. . . Indeed, we recognise that even moderate ingenious nature. They were at the outset con- 
opinion in India have advocated and hoped for fronted with ideas and declarations that had 
a more simple and sweeping transfer of power already been made by British statesmen and 
than we have felt able to recommend sovereigns. The accepted meanings and implica* 

The Joint Committee consider not only that tions of these did not suit their dispositions and 
there is not even a “ remote ” chance of satisfying inclinations. The accepted meaning of th& 
the aspirations of Indian Congressmen, but that phrase “responsible government” did not suit 
they are not able in like manner to meet even the authors of the Report. But quite undis- 
the very modest solicitations of the gentle- mayed by the actualities of the situation they 
mannered Liberals. But still they are anxious have fabricated a new and special meaning for 
to demonstrate to the uninformed and unsuspect- the phrase when it has to be used in respect of 
ing world that their proposals have the solid India, for the conditions and climate of India 
support of a large body of Indian opinion. They are quite different from those in England, and 
have, they say, come across, quite recently, a long accepted meanings of words, phrases and ideas 
new phenomenon, that is, the emergence of what have also begun to undergo tiansformation at 
they describe as the central opinion ” both in the bidding of British statesmen. These are the 
the United Kingdom and in India. men who at the time of the Great War conducted 

The authors of the proposed constitution such a furious campaign against Germany for 
realized that they needed the support of Indian treating certain former pledges as scraps of paper, 
public opinion. They at the same time found The simple word “Autonomy” has come in for 
that the only Indian opinion that counted did not a very elaborate treatment at the hands of these 
support them in their dubious and retrograde men and the phrase “Dominion Status” has 
coiii’se. Nothing undaunted they set out on a proved a real bugbear to them, 
new enterprise, and lo and behold, they succeed- No farsighted statesman would build on 
ed in alighting upon something which, though such ephemeral foundation. The memorable 
it did not exist in fact, originated in the ethereal words of John Redmond uttered with reference 
brains of these supermen. This is what they to Ireland a quarter of a century ago may very 
describe as “ the central opinion,” on the solid appropriately be applied to India. The dis- 
foundations of which they propose to build their linguished Irish statesman said that England 
firm and enduring ” superstructure of the new invariably failed lo adopt the only course, namely, 
constitution. trusting the people, that could help her to solve 

The authors of the Report have the merit of the Irish problem, 
making a number of innovations of a novel and 


J. P. C. ON EXCLUDED AREAS” 

By JATINDRA MOHAN DATTA 



' Better submit to the present unconstitutional 
government rather than to the more reactionary 
and further more unconstitutional government 
of the future.”— f'!. Y, Chintaraoni in the Debate 
on the J. P. 0. Report in the IJ. P. Council. 

B efore 1909 His Honour the Lieutenant 
Governor was supreme throughout the 
province of Bengal ; no area was excluded 
either wholly or partially from the ambit of 
exercise of his authority. The Indian element 
was wholly unrepresented in the executive 
administration. On the Legislative side, the 
Bengal Legislative Council witli its standing and 
permaneift official majority had the power to 


legislate over the entire province. The powers of 
the ‘recommended by the electoral colleges and 
subseq^uently nominated’ members was very 
limitea. 

In 1909, the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal 
was given an Executive Council of three, in 
which one Indian, the late Raja Kisori Lull 
Goswami, found his seat As a result of the 
Morley-Minto Reforms of 1909, the powers of the 
elected members of the Ijegislative Council were 
considerably enhanced. In 1^12 on the repartition 
of the province, Bengal was raised to the status 
of a Presidency with a Governor in Council. 
The Executive (>)uncil consisted of two European 
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L C. S. men, and one non-official Indian. The 
authority of the Legfislative Council was supreme ; 
and its constitution in 1912 was such that the 
non-official and elected element was in a slight 
majority. For the recollection of the readers, we 
summarize its constitution below : 

Constitutution of Bengal Legislative Council 

Ex-offmo members (including the Governor) 5 

Electected members : 

G) by the (ferporation of Calcutta 

(2) by the University of Calcutta 

(3) by the municipal commissioners of 
certain specified municipalities 

f4) by District boards and Local boards 

(5) by the landholders of the Presidency, 
Burdwan, Rajshahi and Dacca Divisions 

(0) by the municipal commissioners of the 
municipalities in the Chittagong division 
and the landholders of the Chittagong 
division alternately 

(7) by the Muhammadan community 

(8) by the Bengal Chamber of Comnierce 

(9) by the Calcutta Trades Association 

(10) by the commissioners of the port of 
Chittagong 

(11) by certain commissoners of the 
Corporation of Calcutta 

(12) by the tea planting community 


Nominated members, 

of whom not more than 16 may be 
officials and 2 shall be non-officials, to 
be selected one from the Indian commercial 
community, and one from the European 
commercial community, exclusive of the tea- 
planter’s community, and carrying on business 
outside Calcutta and Chittagong 20 

Total 53 


To which may be added 2 expert members. 
[Southborough Committee’s Report, A^jpendix 
III, p 48.] 

Under the Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms 
of 1919, the position of affairs was considerably 
altered. Cerniin areas were treated as ‘^Backward 


any Act of the Indian legislature shall not apply 
to the territory in question or any part thereof 
or shall apply to the territory or any part thereof 
subject to such exceptions or modifications 
as the Governor-General thinks fit, or ^ may 
authorise the governor in council to give similar 
directions as respects any Act of the local legisla- 
ture.” 

Under the powers conferred by this section, 
certain areas were declared backward tracts in 
almost every province, and the powers of the 
reformed legislatures were considembly reduced 
by notifications. The case of Bengal may be 
taken as typical In Bengal the Hill tracts 
of Chittagong were wholly excluded from the 
Reforms, and the Darjeeling district was partially 
excluded ; A quotation from the relevant Notifica- 
tion regarding Bengal will show the nature of 
its scope. 

“1. The provisions of the Government of 
India Act which confer powers on the Indian 
legislature and on the local legislature of Bengal 
to make laws, respectively, for British India and 
for the presidency of Bengal — 

(a) shall not apply to the Hill tracts of 
Chittagong, and (b) shall be construed in their 
application to the Darjeeling district as reiiuiring 
those legislatures, when making laws solely 
applicable to the said district or any part thereof 
to insert in every law so made a provision that 
such law shall come into operation only on such 
date and subject to such exceptions and modifica- 
tion.s, if any as the Governor-General in Council 
or the Governor in (Wncil, by notification in the 
Gazette of India or the local official gazette, as 
the case may be, direct. 

“2. The provisions of the said Act which 
require proposals for exjienditure by the Governor- 
General in Council and by the local government 
of Bengal to be submitted to the vote of the 
Legislative Assembly and of the legislative council 
of the Governor of Bengal, respectively, shall not 
apply to proposals for expenditure, declared by 
the Governor-General or the Governor as the 
case may be, to be for the purpose of the internal 
administration of these territories. 

“3. In lieu of the provisions of the said Act 
which enable rules to be made for prohibiting 


Tracts” and excluded from the new Reforms. 
Sec. 52A sub-Sec. (2) of the Government of India 
Act, 1915-1919 runs thus : 

“Tlio Governor-General in Council may declare 
my territory in British India to be a ‘l)ackward 
tract,' and may by notification, with such 
sanction as aforesaid ji. e., with the sanction of 
His Majesty previously signified by the Secretary 
of State in Council] dirc^ct that this Act shall 
apply to that territory subject to such exceptions 
and modifications as may be prescribed in the 
notification,' , 

^*Where the« (Governor-General in Council has, 
by notification, directed as aforesaid, he may, by 
tfie same or subsequent notificalion, direct that 


or regulating in either chamber of the Indian 
legislature the asking of questions on, and the 
discussion of, any subject specified in the rules, 
there shall be substituted a provision prohibiting 
the "asking of questions on, and the discussion of 
any subject relating to these territories ; and the 
provisions of the said Act which enable rules to 
be made for prohibiting or regulating in local 
legislative councils the asking of questions on, 
and the discussion of, any subject specified in 
the rules shall be construed as if they prohibited 
the asking of questions on, and the discussion of, 
my subject rdating to those territories in the 
legislative council of the Governor of Bengal 
save with the sanction of the Governor. 
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“4. Section 46 (1) of the said Act shall be 
construed, in its application to these territories 
as if the words ^in relation to reserved subjects’ 
and the words ‘and in relation to transferred 
subjects (save as otherwise provided by this Act) 
by the Governor acting with Ministers appointed 
under this Act’ were omitted.” [Gazette of India 
Extra-ordinary, )ird January, 1921 p. 42.J 

The inauguration of the Montagu Reforms 
placed these back word areas, or areas excluded 
from the Reforms under disadvantages of two 
different kinds. Before the Montagu Reforms, 
the people of Darjeeling had some representation 
in the Bengal Council, for not only were the 
municipal commissioners of Darjeeling and 
Kurseong permitted to take part in the election 
of the representative from the Rajshahi Division, 
but they had as many as 15 votes out of a 
possible maximum of 41, and a good chance of 
being elected. Under the Reforms of 1919, 
Darjeeling docs not form part of any constituency, 
and it has got no representation in the Legisla- 
tive Council. It has lost its former rights. 
Neither has the new Legislature the same juris- 
diction as before. The increased popular clement 
and the greater power of putting questions and 
voting supplies are of no use to these backward 
areas. So far as the executive Government is 
‘Concerned the power is in the ‘Governor in 
Council’ ; and as usually two out of the four 
Executive Councillors are Indians, the government 
of these backward areas is Indianized, if not 
popularized, to that extent. Of course, it is 
permissible for the Governor to nominate one or 
-more non-officials to represent these areas ; but 
hitherto the power has scan’iely been exercised, 
perhaps because the Reforms do not apply there. 

The power to declare any area “backward tract” 
is at present vcsUmI in the Governor-General in 
Council. To the extent there are Indian members 
of (he Viceroy’s Cabinet, there is linlianization, 
and the Indian opinion, if not popular opiir’on, 
is represented. Further the Governor-General 
being the man on the spot may be expected to 
be aware of the popular feeling ai»out the exclu- 
sion or inclusion of any given area as a “back- 
ward tract”. 

But the recommendations of the J. P. C. are 
entirely reactionary and retrograde in character. 
The Simon Commission proposed to call these 
“backward tracts” exdwkd o/nas. 

Their recommepd it: >n was : 

“We are pit>po8ing to trarjsfer from the 
provincial Governments to the Government of 
India the charge of backward tracts, which in 
future should be called ‘excluded areas.’ This 
is a very responsible and important branch of 
government, and one in which the progress and 
protection of the inhabitants of these ‘excluded 
areas’ almost cnlirtdy depend upon good 
administration. The question should be considered 
whether a portfolio should not be specifically 
created in this connection, which would be held 


either by a Member in charge of “excluded areas”, 
or combined with other duties in the hands of an 
existing Executive Councillor.” [Simon Report, 
Vol Ii; p. 142.] 

This recommendation of the Simon Commis- 
sion has not been accepted by the J. P. C. 
According to the J. P. C. the executive authority 
and power is to be vested in the Governor. 
In para 67, J. P. C. says : 

“The White Paper proposes to do away with 
the dyarchical system. It vests the whole 
executive i)ower and authority of the Province 
in the Governor himself, as the representative of 
the King, and provides the Governor with a 
Council of Ministers to ‘aid and advise’ him in 
the exercise of any powers conferred upon him 
by the Constitution Act, except in relation 
to such matters as will be left by that Act to 
the Governor’s discretion.” 

This is bad enough for the Ministers ; and 
the progress of responsible self-government. But 
lest any weak Governor be “aided and advised” 
by his Ministers, the J. P. C. in a footnote 
explains the Governor’s position with respect 
to the “ excluded areas.” The J. P. C. says : 
“These (i. c. excluded areas) will be administered 
by the Governor himself, ami the Ministers will 
have 'tvj (italics ours) eonstitututional right to 
advise him in connection with them.” 

This is reversion to the simple one-man rule 
as before 1909 ; and the Indian opinion goes 
wholly unrepresented. The J. P. C. sitys : 
“The? (Constitution) Act will commit certain 
matti^rs to the Govt^rnor’s fioh discretion, such 
for instance, as his power of veto over legislation 
and the regulation of matters relating to the 
administration of the excluded areas.” ^ara 74). 

The mention in one breath of the Governor’s 
veto, an<l the administration of excluded areas 
shows the nature of autocTacy in the Governor 
expected of him. The position is made clearer 
when the J. P. C. deals with the Partially 
Excluded Areas. It says : 

“Tlie responsibility for the government of 
Partially Excluded (as opposed to wholly Excluded) 
Areas will i)rimarily rest upon the Ministers ; 
but w'e agree that in view of the responsibility 
which I’arliament has assumed towards the 
inhabitants of the backward and less civilized 
tracts in India, it is right to impose a special 
responsibillli/ (italics ours) in this respect upon 
the Governor.” (para 80). 

It is further explained when the «T. P. C. 
deals with the sphere of Action of Ministers. 
“The White Paper proposes that Ministers shall 
advise the Governor in all matters other than 
the administration of excluded areas, and matters 
left by law to the Governors’ discretion. With 
regard to the first of these two exceptions, we 
approve the conclusions,, and are content, to 
adopt the arguments of tht Statutory Commission.” 
(para 89). 

With regard to the powers of the proposed 
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bi-cameral legislatures in respect of these areas 
the J. P. C. has made the position very clear : ^ 

“It is proposed that the powers of a provincial 
legislature shall not extend to any part of the 
province which is declared to be an ‘Excluded 
Area^ or a ‘partially Excluded Area’. In relation 
to the former, the (jovernor will himself direct 
and control the administration ; in the case of 
latter he is declared to have a special re^onsibity. 
In neither case will any Act of the Provincial 
Legislature apply to the Area, unless by direction 
of the Governor given at his discretion, with any 
exceptions or modifications he may think fit. 
The Governor will also be emijowered at his 
discretion to make regulations having the force 
of law for the peace and good government of any 
Excluded or partially Excluded Area, but subject in 
this case to the prior consent of the Governor- 
General. We have already expresed our approval of 
the principle of Excluded Areas, and we accept the 
above proposals as both necessary and reasonable, 
so far as the Excluded Areas proper are concerned. 
We think, however, that a distinction might well 
be drawn in this respect between Excluded 
Areas and partially Excluded Arem and that the 
application of Acts to, or the framing of Regula- 
tions foi, partially Excluded Areas, is an execu- 
tive act which might appropriately be performed 
by the Governor on the advice of his Ministers, 
the decisions taken in each case being, of course, 
subject to the Governor’s special responsibility 
for partially Excluded Areas, that is to say, 
being subject to his right to differ from the 
proposals of his Ministers if he thinks fit.” 
(para 144), 

The White Paper proposal did not make the 
expenditure relating to these areas non-votabie. 
The J. P. C, makes it so. It says : 

“In one respect, however, we think the test is 
defective. The administration of Excluded Areas 
is a matter which will be the exclusive respon- 
sibility of the Governor, and following the 
analogy of tlie (rovernor-Generars reserved 
departments, we think that the exp(mditure 
required for these areas, whether derived from 


Provincial or Centnil revenues, should not be 
subject to the vote of the Provincial Legislature,” 
(para 148). 

So the power of the Legislature is reduced to 
zero. So far as law-making powers are concerned 
the Governor becomes the sole Legislative 
Authority. That the position will be worse may 
be gathered from the following ({uotation from the 
White Paper proposal no 108 : “The Governor 
will also ne empowered at his discretion to make 
n^gulations for the peace and good government 
of any area, which is for the time being an 
excluded area or a partially excluded area, and 
will be competent by any Regulation so made 
to repeal or amend any Act of the Federal Legisla- 
ture or of the provincial Legislature, which is for 
tlie time being a})pli(*able to the area in question.” 

Even the existing safeguards may be taken 
away ; f)etty theft may be made a capital offence, 
with no constitutional madiinery to protesi; 
against its imposition. 

At present, the power to declare any ai*ea 
“backward tract” is in the Governor-General in 
Council ; and Indian opinion and influence is to 
some extent reflected. But the White Paper 
proposed : “His Majesty will be empowered U) 
direct by order in Council that any area withiji 
a province is to be an “Excluded Area,” or ii 
‘‘Partially Excluded Area,” and by sul)se(|iient 
Orders in Council to revoke or vary any sucli 
Order.” (proposal no. 106) 

The proposal has been accepted by tin* 
J. P. C. (st^e para 378/*), 

The result is that a premium is put on execu- 
tive irresponsibility to Indian influence. If the 
Secretary of Stole advises His Majesty to 
declare the whole of Bengal, ibr example, to be 
an Excluded Area, what guarantee is there that 
we shall be apprised of it, before it becomes an 
accomplished fact ? 

Considering all these recommendations together 
there cannot be any difference of opinion about 
their reactionary and retrograde nature. Henc<‘ 
they must be, according to a certain school of 
opinion, for the benefit of India. 


CORRECTION 

The Modern Review for December 1934, 

p. C45, [1. 1 and 2 for 3,000 acres of and per day reed 12 acres of land per day. 




Books in the priintipal European and 
Indian lan^ages are reviewed in The Modern Review. But 
reviews of aJd books sent cannot be guaranteed. Newspapers, periodi- 
cals, school and college text-books, pamphlets, reprints of magazine 
articles, addresses, etc., are not noticed. The receipt of books received 
for review cannot be acknowledged, nor can any enquiries relating 
thereto answered. No criticism of book-reviews and notices is 
published.— Editor, The Modern Review. 


ENGLISH 


^ A STUDY OF ANCIENT INDIAN 
NUMISMATKK, from the times to the 

rise of the Imperial duptas, tvilh special referem^e 
to N'orthero htdin. Bp Surendrn Kisor CImha- 

hortt/f. Pp. 242. Price Rs. o. 

Ill this treatise the author deals with the 

evolution of coinage, the. evolution, origin and 
antiquity ()f coinage in India, w’eights and coin 

denominations, the metrology of coin’s, the mode of 
fabrication, the State in relation to coinage, the 
symbols appearing oii coins and their provenance 
and types. The author has taken great pains to 
collect from various sources a mass of materials 

relating to his subject. But the book is not a mere 
compilation. It ^rows welcome light on a number 
of important topics, for instance, the determination 
of the Satamana unit, the variations in the w^eight 
of coins, the indeb^noss of India to (Ireeco 
I’egarding the fabrication of coins, and the bimetallic 
system adopted in ancient times. Mr. Chakravartty 
IS to be congratulated for the critical exposition and 
able handling of numismatic data. He has not 
taken any opinion on trust, but has tried to go to 
it» very origin —a method that has enabled him to 
show the hollowness of some of the theories pro- 
munded by w’^ell-known scholars. Thus he has 
shown that the arguments in support of the theory 
money’ existed in India as early as the 
middle of the third, millenium B, C. ‘‘lack conviction 
and the ^eeptance of this theory would be against 
the experience of the evolution of coinage all over 
Jhe world.” The book will serve as an important 
hand-book to the advanced students of ancient 
Indian numismatics. 

N. G. Ma.tumdar 


CHINA’S PROBLEMS AND THE] 
SOLUTION : BifWang Ching-Wh—Chim Unit 
Press, Sanghai, jtp price I 4.50. 

This. \^unic is the second of the “China to-da 
swies, edited by Mr. T’an;; Leang>Li and publiali 


a the China Uniteil Press. The history of Modern 
ilia is really the history of Dr. iSun Yat-Sen, 
Father of the Cbinese Republic, and Perpetual 
President of the Kuo-Min Tang, who died on MsTch 
12, 1925. The two men closest to him were Mr. Hu 
Hau-Min, and Mr. Wang Cbing-Wei, and of the two 
the latter is the best loved. He is a poet-politician, 
generous, sympathetic, and strongly idealistic. ' He 
was the leader in the 1910 attempt to assasinate 
the Prince Regent at Peiping, but such was his 
popularity that the Government, although they 
arrested him, did not dare to execute him. From 
1917 till 1925 he acted as confidential secretary to 
Dr. Sun Yat-Ben, but on his death he came more to 
the front as the leader of the National Revolution, 
but the differein*es among the leaders resulted in his 
resignation, and only in 1032 as a result of the 
Japanese attack did he again take part in active 
politics, and in 1933 he became President of the 
Executive Yuan. His unquestionable sincerity, and 
unselfishness, his personal magnetism, combine to 
make him respected, but though ae has been to some 
extent successful as an administrator one wonders 
whether his real role is not that of a prophet, and 
reading this book tends to confirm this idea. 

One of the most striking slogans of Dr. Sun Yat- 
Sen was 'To understand is difficult, but to achieve 
is easy”, and a great deal of his success was due to 
his realization of this fact. Too many people fail 
to realize that action, unless it is directed to a clearly 
eoneehed^ end, is useless. Very often impulsive 
enthusiasm resulting in precipitate action does more 
to hinder a cause than to help it, since the result of 
the action may be to create a too strong reaction. 
The actions of the tsn'orists in Bengal is an obvious 
case ill point, since the actions of individual terrorists, 
which aim at obtaining greater freedom for India, 
succeed only in obtaining a greater curtailment of 
freedom in those districts where they occur. Now^ 
it is this lack of clearnogs of realization, and 
analysis which is responsible for many of China’s 
present disorders. The ideal of the author is obviously 
the welfare of the people, and all his political con- 
cepts are based on his belief in the people, but there 
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not a clear enough realization that the i)eople 
unless they have power are at the mercy of those 
who have power, ai]d power ultimately means 
ecnomic }>ower. 

Now China is essentially an agricultural country, 
with the people in tl\e country desperately poor, and 
trying to support themselves on small uneconomic 
holdings. In central China, for instance, the idea 
that the peasants might improve their condition by 
combining arable cultivation with animal husbandry 
is impracticable, since the lack of any fuel, whether 
wood, or coal, makes it necessary to use the grass 
as fuel (c./l Tawney, Ijnnd and Labour in China), 
The author (juite rightly says that the productivity 
must be increased but increased productivity is only 
possible with large scale production. The policy of 
the Kuo>Min Tang as put forward by Ceneral 
Chiang Kai-Sheik is to encourage the villagers to form - 
co-operative societies which will buy any land offered 
for sale, and then distribute the land so acquired 
among the members who will pay a rent for it to 
the society. He then goes on, ‘The purchase of land 
by such societies is likely to be efTected through ham 
from barilcing interests, so that the (lovcrnmcnt need 
not either float loans or take forcible measures 
for the acquisition of land”. P. 174. (Italics are 
mine). But in the United States of America 
where the farmers took loans from the banks 

and so were able to increase their productivity, 
many of them now find themselves being 

driven out of their farms since they are no 
longer able to meet their obligations to the banks ! 
In the Irish Free State the Agricultural Credits 
Corporation Ltd., has loaned the farmers over 
£'1,00(),()00 charging only 6 per cent interest, but the 
farmers are finding it dinicult to meet their obligations 
and have been warned by the Corporation that no 
excuses can be accepted. The reason for this is 
simple, namely that the fall in agricultural prices, 
dm to greater j>roductton^ means that the farmer 
gets less money than before for his crops, but as the 
amount he must pay remains the same, the burden 
becomes greater. To put the matter as simply as 
possible, the banks deal in money which is a com- 
modity, and like all other commodities, it alters in 
value, and the farmers having borrowed this commodity 
at a low ])rice, have to pay it back at a high price. 
This scheme of the Xuo-Min Tang would therefore 
put the farmers’ co-operative societies at the mercy 
of those who had loaned them the money. In this 
connection one might point out that the value of 
money may easily be altered by forces outside the 
control of the country, as for example has happened 
as a result of the decision of the United States to 
buy silver. China being on a silver basis, and the 
production of silver increasing of recent years, the 
result has been that prices inside China have not fallen 
to the same disastrous extent as in other countries. 
Now the American decision to buy silver is raising 
ita price, with the result that the quantity of articles 
Oiie can purchase with an ounce of silver is increasing 
and therefore, looking at it from the other side the 
amount of silver money one gets for a particular 
article is less. 

It ia impossible in a short space to do more than 
indicate briefly what appears to be some of the 
weitoesses of , pe, Kuo-Min Tang policy, but one 
cannot whether a Umtw Front 

against Tmperiaiisin in Manchuria would not 

S i a mesiis of uniting the people of China 

er than epneentrating on attacking the Com- 


munists in South China. The recent speeches by 
members of the Federation of British Industries 
Mission to Manchuria, as the Manehester Guardian 
has pointed out, suggest that soon Manchukuo may 
be regarded so much as a fait accompli that it will 
be practically impossible for China to regain it. In 
spite of these criticisms the book is important, and 
as such deserves to be carefully read and studied. 

Christophek Ackroyd 

THE SCIENCE OF THE SULBA : By Dr. 
BUdmtihhusan Datta, D. Sc. Published by the 
University of Calcutta. 

The subject-matter of this work comprises the 
Beadership Lectures delivered by the author at the 
University of Calcutta in 1931. In this book the 
author has studied the Vcdic rites of the Agni- 
cayanas (or “the construction of the Fire-altar”) from 
a purely secular point of view. His object has been 
to give an insight into the knowledge and 
achievements of the Hindus in the science of 
mathematics, more particularly in the branch of 
geometry. The Vedic Hindu, in his great quest of 
the Supreme Knowledge, made progress in the 
Inferior Knowledge (Relative Truths), including the 
various arts and sciences, to a (considerable extent, 
and with a completeness unparrellolcd in antiquity. 
Of these the special (ioncern of the present volume is 
with the Vedic 8(iience of geometry, technically culled 
by the name of Bulba. 

The Sulbas, or as thc^y arc more commonly known 
at present, the Sulba-sutras, are manuals for the 
construction of altars which are necessary in 

connection with the Bacrifi(‘e8 of the Vedic Hindus. 
Before Dr. Datta several eminent scholars had 

attempted tn deal with mathematics in the Sulbas, 
Burk, Cantor, Levi, Muller, Weber, Thibhaut, 
N. K. Mazumdar and others. But none had dealt 
with the subject with such thoroughness and precision 
as Dr. Datta has done. The book contains sixteen 
chapters of w^hich the first three deal with the signi- 
ficance and influence of the sulbas, the nature and 
description of the available commentaries on them, 
ami the growth and development of the sulbas in the 
Vedic sacrifices. Then in chapters IV and V the 
author defines the postulates of the sulbas and gives 
the methods of the construction of the figures. Next 
three chapters are devoted to areas and volumes 
combination of areas, such as multiplication, addition 
and subtraction of squares, triangles, pentagons, etc., 
transformation of areas, such as transformation of a 
rectangle into a square, that of a square into a rect- 
angle, into an isosceles trapezium, or into a triangle, 
transformation of a triangle into a square or int-o a 
rhombus ; cietermination of the area of a square, 
a rectangle, a triangle, a parellflogram, or a trapezium; 
construction of a square having a given area, of an 
isosceles trapezium having a given area ; and determina- 
tion of the volume of a prism or cylinder. Then in 
chapters IX and X the author deals with the theorem 
of the square of the Diagonal and with rational 
triangles and calculation of the^ gnomon. The next 
chapter is devoted to some very important gedmetrical 
propositions, vi%., circling the square, squaring the 
circle and determination of the values of tt with its 
early history. The remaining chapters deal with 
simuar figures, geometrical algebra (geometrical solutions 
of simple and quadratic equations), indeterminate 
problems, elementary treatment of surds, and fractions 
and progressive series. In an appendix the author 
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explains some technical terms of the sulba and at the 
end is added a bibliography of the sulba. 

The whole work is done in such an admirably 
systematic manner that we cannot have but praise 
for the scholarship and insight of the author who has 
spared no pains to present his work in the form of a 
connected treatise on Hindu geometry. It is a great 

E leasure to read this work for the interest the author 
as created by his profound study and minute 
investigations of the mathematical aspects of the 
sulbas ; and it can be said with confidence that his 
work will create a lively interest in the early Hindu 
geometry among the historians of mathematical 
sciences. 

SUKUMAK RAN.TAN DaB 


BY PACIFIC WATERS : Bn Mrs. Douglass 
Blair. Published hg Arthur TL StockwelL Idd., 
'Jit, Tjudgate Ililh Loudon E. 0. 4. 

It is only women writers who can invest with 
magic the commonplace incidents and trivial 
details of our daily life. Jain Austen, as everyone 
knows, showed the way in this direction and many 
women writers since that day have kept up the 
tradition worthily. Mrs. Blair may be regarded as 
one of this band. Her stories which deal with 
life in New Zealand show her delicacy of observation 
and her ability to make interesting the unhcroic lives 
of ordinary men and plain women. She eschews every- 
thing that is thought to be conventionally and 
l.ratlitionally heroic, romantic or adventurous and yet 
her stories make very delightful reading. This she 
is able to do because she is master of the art of 
the short story. Each one of her stories produces a 
singleness of impression which centres round a 
character or an incident. And yet she is not 
unmindful of the atmosphere in her stories. 8he 
reveals th(^ beauty and charm of New Zealand in 
a hundrtid small touches : “And now the imri^le 
deepens in the shadows, and across the gold (in lake 
comes the sound of song. It is from the gliding 
canoe of soft-voiced Maori singers— and Tutaua 
floats on the lovely autumn air. As the mountains 
and lake are Hooded in glorious gold, the Maori’s 
paddle on, and then are lost from sight as gloom 
spreads on Pane-kiri. And now, as the night voices 

I creep on, Fred and Ellie pass to the valley below, 
ever to remember that th^^y forgot their past quarrels 
on the beautiful shores of Waikaremoana.” 

it will be futile to expect of the writer to thrill 
or enchant us. But no one can deny that her 
stories have a delicate charm of their owni and the 
^ wonder is that this charm is wrung out of the most 
I familiar happenings in our lives. 

I Diwan Cuani) Shaktsca 


f THE NEW PSYCHOLOGY 
GIOITS EXPERIENCE: By 
! Hughes, M, A., I). JAtt,, I). ']). 
i George Alkn and i.hrwin Ltd., 
f I Ds, (id. neU 


AND RELI- 
Thomas Hywcl 
Published by 
London. Price 


This book is an able attempt to meet the growing 
ch^enge to Relijgion from Psycho-analysis and its 
^ )< 90 d summary of the position 
Sf the New hchools in Psychology in refd’ence to 
1 Religion ; and the dangers to which Religion has 
bmi exposed in consi^quenee of this new line of 
thinking Adopted in Psychology have betm carefully 


10 


pointed out. The undue importance that the New 
Psychology attaches to Sex, specially as the founda- 
tion of religious experience, has been controverted 
with skill. 

But there are certain weak points in the defence 
of Religion that our author has put forward. For 
instance, crying ‘hands oflT to psychology (p. 49) in 
respect of the problems of religion is not much of 
a defence. If a psychology of the other emotions 
of the mind is permissible, a i>sychology of the 
religious sentiment cannot be banned. Psychologists 
will never allow men of religion to fix the boundaries 
of their science. 

Then, again, to exclaim that ‘such a fact as “the 
cross” would be impossible on the Freudian theory’ 
(p. 75), or to apix?al to the consciousness ot “those 
who accept Jesus” (p. 101), may be an effecjtive 
weajK)!! in popular cfebate but is not a scientific 
defence of religion. A defence of religion is not the 
same thing as the defence of any historical form of 
it. 

The obtruding fact remains that there is too 
much of sex-imagery, sex-symbol and sex-metaphor 
in religious thought, practices and literatures. And 
the fact that most religions have advocated celibacy, 
/>., encouraged repression of the sex-imjmlse (p. 128), 
is ail argument that cuts both ways. 

The doctrine of ‘libido’ cannot be successfully 
refuted on exclusively physiological grounds ; and the 
menace of the New rsychology to Religion cannot 
be met purely on spiritual considerations. As our 
author recogni/.es, “religion belongs to the realm of 
ethicjd values” (p. 150) mid the control and r^ulation 
of the impulses including the sex-impulse, too, is an 
all air of morality, and religion is one of the meaps 
by which morality effects it. Unless the impulses are 
tamed by rcligioil among other forces, wo land out; 
f^elv(5H 111 utter barbarity and brute immorality. It is 
here that the proper vindication of Religion is to be 
found. But this is a question which cannot be fully 
discussed within the bounds of a review. 

U. 0. Bha rTACHAR.rKR 


PARABLES GF RAMA. Swnnd Ranm 
Tirlha, M.A. The Jtnmo Tiriha Puhlwalion 
League, IjUeknow. i 

Swami Rama’s spirit of love and godliness are 
not very well known to the rising generation. Y^t 
they deservci a wider publicity, and a more grateful 
and devoted circle of readers. A brilliant graduate 
of the Panjab University, Rama Tirtha preached 
love and renounced the world and went to America 
to preach the Vedanta Philosophy. His many 
sayings, poems and lectures delivered in India and 
abroad have been collected and published. The 

anecdotes in which they abound have been 
.jjht together and classified in the volume under 
review, with a short preface from Mr. B. P. Bhatnagai\ 
M.A., 1..T., Secretary of the Rama Tirtha Publication 
Ijeague. Lucknow. The volume is cheap and handy, 
but it is irreverent to affix any earthy “dignities” (?) 
like “m.a.” to the name of a Sannyasi and the 
“moral” specifically noted at the end of each parable 
should have been discarded, to be thought out by the 
reader himself. Swami Ranm s teachings should 
be made accessible to all , closes of reader; and the 
present publication, deserves W'clcome so far as jt 
nclps in that direction. . 
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THE OLD ROAD FROM SPAIN. CRUMP 
FOLK GOING HOME. Gmstarm Holme. 
Oxford : World’ e Classim, 21- mi Boch, 

The author, in the Old Road from Spain^ has 
succeeded in weaving together elements of quiet 
nature, as well as mysterious forces working in and 
around humanity, and the strange turns of the soul 
in response to them. A floci of sheep, lonely and 
mysterious, with an uncanny knowledge of what is 
Umy to happen, sway minds of people to and fro and 
are harbingers of death or misfortune for a particular 
family, apparently under a curse and therefore 
unsettled for ever. The element of mystery is so strong 
that even a car grows a soul ana refuses to budge, 
though sound in its machinery, under the influence 
of fate. Luis Huddleston^ with ^anish blood in his 
veins, and diplomatic service in Spain to his credit 
“The man with a career,” is thrown on to his native 
village during a fit of illness ; but he brings with 
him a vague presentiment of evil for his elder brother 
who is resident there and who looks after the 
paternal estate while going on a busy round of 
philanthropic activity through the drudgery of 
committee meetings and welfare exhibitions. Luis 
brings with him an air of enchantment as well and 
rouses antipathy and love in the mind of Julian who 
is startled oy her new experience to give up Bill for 
him. It seems to be old love born again, tor had not 
Julian’s mother the same— though not exactly the 
same— love for Rowly ? The love interest grows till 
thrown over by the feeling of uncertainty and the 
family curse, which works its way up to the end, cuts 
throtkp:h the gossamer fancy-work of love and quiet, 
bringing about the inevitable tragedy in a setting of 
the fateful flock of sheep, crowding to witness the 
doom of fate. 

Apart from the story, the book grips the reader by 
virtue of the description of the mysterious working of 
Destiny, seen in the quiet movement of massed sheep, 
little pattering feet that arc to be heard everywhere 
on the eve of a crisis in the life of a Huddleston ; the 
book is charming on account of a style suited to a 
deep placidity, to an eflfective representation of quiet 
landscapes in South Westmoreland. One feels tempted 
to predict that passages in the book will And a place 
in future anthologies of English prose ; we are forced 
to recomiize that the mysterious element of heredity 
defies the levelling effect of civilization and that a 
shallow form of idtruism may often cloak an indivi- 
dual's distressed efforts to divert the soul from its 
terror. 

Onmj) Folk going Borne covers the same ground 
of a family curse ; but the throb of the human passion 
is more distinctly to be felt there. Verity, Deborah, 
Lionel, Nettie— creatures of flesh and blood, they are 
lively representations of impulsive young people who 
rash but impelled by generous motives. Here, as 
ih the other novel, the author has shown the deep 
atfiachment which generations of experience breed in 
US for Mother Earth ; ‘Debbie dear^ loves Crump soil, 
with such intensity that it forms a powerful link 
between the agent^s daughter and the young proprietor 
—a refined but still powerful way in which feudalism 
walks the ^wrth today while ‘Crump Folk’ ends 
happily for eu y^ung persons, the ^Old Bead’ is a 
tiiigedjr passion, in 

tie oiheir lKe quiet gloom of the investment of 

Destixiy. to see without any idea of 

the Crump Folk was the author’s 
mt pumUhed iK^v^ they have been both very 


fitly included in the World’s Classics series to be 
accessible to a wide circle of readers. 

Pbiyakanjan Sen 

INDIAN SCULPTURE ; By Stella Krarm 
risck With 116 illrntraiiom' and one map. The 
Heritage of Indm Series, Published by the 
Y, 12, C. A, Publishing Ilouse^ and Oxford 
Univernty PresSy Calcutta, Pp, 240, 

A comprehensive work on Indian Sculpture, dealing 
with the subject-matter not from the point of view 
of the archieologist, but bringing out the salient 
features and aesthetic values of the ancient Indian 
sculpture, has long been a desideratum. The purpose 
of this small book, neatly bound, nicely printed and 
written in a clear and forceful style, is not to give 
an outline of history of ancient Indian sculpture, hut 
to present before us in a concise form how ‘the 
is expressed in terms of relation between 
line, 8ur^*^ce, volume, and other elements of visualiza- 
tion’. Tbe art of a country like the character of its 
inhabitants belongs to the nature of the land. The 
climate the scenery and the contrasts of each country 
clothe the artistic impulse of the people. Art is the 
exprepsion thought and feeling in harmony with 
its conditi<>”s. It is a confusion of thought, therefore, 
to attempt l-o country against another. 

The physical conditions which surround a man will 
naturally influence his expression of thought and 
percentibn beauty. The forms and designs 
growing ont of conditions and necessities of one 
land will be inappropriate in another. The tyranny 
of Hellene, Ihe application of Western canons 
unreservedly^ ^^ave for a long time prevented the 
European scholars from appreciating the great merits 
of Indian art- The authoress, therefore, sounds a timely 
note of warniiig that ‘Western terminology and canons 
of art criticism’ have to be recast ac'cbrding to the 
demands of Indian art. The work is divided into 
fmir chanters, I- Ancient Indian Sculpture, 
IT Classical Sculpture, III. Mediieval Sculpture, and IV. 
Essential Qualities of Indian Plastic Art. Besides 
these there are fell descriptions of the plates, notes, 
bibliography and an index. These are eloquent 

testimony of the patience and painstaking care of the 
learned authoress. But the lubliography is not 
exhaustive. The book is not merely an introduction 
to the study of ancient Indian sclupture, but possibly 
the best work of the subj^t, written by a lady, who 
has devoted a considerable part of her life to the 
cause of Indian art. Amongst the original theories, 
propounded here, that the sculpture of the Indus 
Valley is a link between palaeolithic and late Indian 
art that ‘Maurya sculpture, of all its impressive size, 
is one of the slightest contributions within the Indian 
art’, that Madhyadesa, Vengi and Dekhan after the 
Maurya period produced ‘an early art’ contributing 
their own aboriginally or otherwise ethnically condi- 
tioned heritage, deserve serious consideration. 

A special merit of this book lies in the fact that 
some new illustrations have been published. Amongst 
these mention must be made of illustrations numbering 
11, 12. 13, 52, 60, 66, 92. Amongst these, again, No. 
11 is most important for its artistic merit, while 
No. 66 is interesting from the point of view of 
iconography. The latter should be properly identified 
with the help of Sanskrit texts, if any, by experts 
in this fidd. On the whole the publishers are to be 
congratulated for having placed before the public 
such an important and interesting publication* 

A. 0. Banerji 
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GUIDE TO LIFE ASSURANCE : By J. G. 
Mitra, Published by Insurance <& Finance Review^ 
14^ Olive Street, Gabutta, Price Rs. S, 

It is well known that insurance has nowadays 
become the most popular business and many of our 
young men have b^ome eager to be acquainted with 
the technical aspect of the subject. The absence of a 
comprehensive book for the purpose was a great 
handicap and this has been removed bv the publica- 
tion of Mr. Mitra^s book. The author nas dealt with 
all the important questions in which average students 
are interested, the theory of life assurance, its 
origin, administrative problems, their scientific analysis, 
legal aspects etc. The existing insurance laws of India 
have been fully explained and every effort has been 
made to make it useful to insurance students of India. 
There is no doubt that the book will be highly appre- 
ciated by those for whom it is meant. 

S. C. Ray 

COW PROTECTION : • By Valji Gomndji 
Desai, Gosevasangh, Saharmati. Navajivan Karyor 
Jaya, Ahmedahad, 1934, Pf), VIII+ITO, 

We did not know that the cattle of our country 
had reached such an appalling condition as described 
by the writer of the above book, and must thank him 
for having drawn our .attention to a question which 
proves to be of such prime importance. Mr. Desai 
has shown that animal-breeding and the dairy-business 
have become so unprofitable in our country that 
milkmen find it cheaper to get all the milk out of 
cows for a vear or two and then hand them over to 
butchers, who turn the carcasses into all sorts of 
profitable use. His analysis shows that the reasons of 
this are (/’) shortage of pasteurage, (n) the need of 
maintaining cows within the cities, connected, as it is 
with bad methods of marketing, (iii) export of the best 
cattle from India to countries which can afford to pay 
high prices for them, and lastly (ti») the absence of 
proT>er methods of breeding for improvement of the 
nccc8‘»ary qualities in cattle. Mr. l)esai proposes to 
cure these ills by establishing model v'injra poles, which 
will show the way of turning the milk industry into 
a profitable concern. This w’ill be done by good 
breeding, improvement of marketing methods as well 
as of pasteurage, and the full utilization of the car- 
casses of animals which die naturally. The profit of 
these pinjrapoles will bo utilized in saving cattle 
from the butcher’s knife, and our writer hopes, th(>ugh 
he does not expressly say so, that this will go a long 
way to solve the cattle problem in India. 

While not denying that individual efforts can go 
some way, we do not consider that, by themselves, 
thej will be enough to remove fully all the ills from 
which the cattle-tribe suffers today. Mr. Desai’s 
description of facts tends to prove that the sufferings 
of the cow have not been so much due to the ignorance 
and mental perversion oi those engaged in the trade, 
but rather to the much more fundamental dislocation 
which agricultural life is suffering today in India 
from the industrial policy which England is pursuing 
in this country. Against this, individual enterprise 
can hardlv make any headway. If the railway rates 
are such that it is always chea]^r to export hides to 
ports than to centres of the hide industry in India, 
if pasture lands remain as hard to get as they are 
now, if other counr/ries eontinue to be rich enough to 
buy up all our best cattle, and if the need of the 
pedant for ready-money remains the same as it is 
today, then aU the eff<^ which we can bring forth 


against the distintegration of agriculture and the 
dairy industry, as such, will be like knocking our 
head against a stone-wall. We may fret {gainst the 
sinful nature of man, ridicule him for his lack of 
determination, but that will not be enough to save 
the cow, whom we profess to love. Unless the whole 
economic life of India is completely reorganized on 
the basis of the real good of the masses, we do not 
think that piecemeal efforts, like the one advocated in 
the book under review, can do any lasting good. 

But that apart, it cannot be gainsaid that even 
such efibrts have something to be said in their favour. 
If this type of constructive work is undertaken in the 
right spirit, and workera come into closer contact 
with the economic life of the villagers in trying to 
work out these constructive phases of our national 
programme, and if the workers are not afraid of 
following their efforts to their logical conclusion, then 
these programmes will, at least, hdp to organize the 
masses both economically and politically. And in 
that alone can any justification lie for constructive 
programmes, as outlined by our present writer. 

Nirmal Kumar Bose 


SANSERIT-ENGLISH 

THE PADYAVALI OF RUPA GOS- 
VAMIN, Critically edited by Suskil Kumar De 
of the- University of Dacca. Published by the 
University of Dacca, 1934. No mention of prwe. 

Rupa Gosvamin’s Pady avail is a work important 
not only to those who are interested in Chaitanya 
Vaisnavisrn but also to those who are interests 
in late Classical Sanskrit literature. This first 
critical edition of the anthology by Dr. De is 
therefore doubly welcome. The Introduction 
(pp. i-exvii) is an admirable summary of the essentials 
of Chaitanya Vaisnavisrn. Next comes the description 
of the MSS. and editions of the text on which 
Dr. De’s edition is based. The text covers 178 pages 
with the critical apparatus appended in foot-notes. 
The text is followed by notes on authors. This 
section has especial value for those who are interested 
in mediroval Vaisnava literature. Then come various 
indices, which are not the least useful section of the 
work under review. 

In the introduction Dr. De translates ‘Gosvamin’ 
as ‘law giver.’ It is not a happy translation, nor can 
the epithet ‘law-giver' be properly applied to 
Raghunatha-Bhatta and Raghunatha-Dasa, two of the 
six” Gosvamins. [t would have been better to use 
the term ‘Lord Spiritual.’ 

Dr. De seems to have accepted Saka 1417 as the 
original date of composition of Rupa Gosvamin’s 
Danakelikaumudi. At that time Rupa Gosvamin 
must have been not more than twenty or twenty-one 
years old. How could he have resided at Nandisvara 
at such an early age ? 

SuKUMAR Sex 

VIVEKA-CHUDAMANI OR CREST- 
JEWEL OP WISDOM OF SRI 8ANKAR- 
ACHARYA. Texi in Devanagari and translation 
by Mokmi M. Chatterii, F .T. S. Published by 
the Theosophied Publishing House, Adyar, Madras. 

Mr. Chatterti’s English taraifislation of this wdl- 
known and important philosophical poem is not 
always faithful to tfie and is oooasioually 
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rather unusually free. The translation of verse 7, 
for instance, does not at all agree with the text and 
taken by itself also it scarcely gives any sense. 

RIGVEDA SAMHITA. With an Inirodmtim, 
translation into English, and notes by S. 
Padmanabh Iyengar, B. A. In twelve parts. 
Pari 1. Prmted at the Soumya Press, Mylapore. 
Madras, Prm Rupee one. 

This is the first part of a projected popular edition 
of the text of the Kigveda, with a free English 
translation, in twelve parts. The present part contains 
the first 57 hymns of Kook I. The translation, though 
stated to be based on the commentary of Sayana, does 
not always follow him. No diacritical marks are 
used in the translation of Sanskrit names which are 
spelt in peculiar ways with letters of the English 
alphabet, e. g,, Sookta, Yagna, Vaideeka, etc. When 
completed the edition will bring the Rigveda within 
the easy reach of the general reader. 

SAPTAPADARTHI OV BIVADITYA. 
Edited with Introduction, Translation and Notes 
by D, Onruniurti, M. A, (Hons.) Puhlishsd by 
Theosojihiral Publishing House, Adyar, Madras. 

Here we have a fine edition of an important work 
which deals with the elements of the Nyayo, ami 
Vai^esika systems of philosophy. This w^ork, ’ accord- 
ing to the editor (p. xxx), is the earliest work 
which seeks to synthetizc the two systems of 
philosophy. No attempt, however, appears to have 
been made to disprove the view* of Prof. Neith, 
according to which there were still earlicw works 
which attempted at this synthesis. The exhaustive 
introduction, besides discussing the date of the work 
and the place occupied by it in th(} history of Nysya- 
Vaisesika literature, gives a brief account of the 
most important doctrines of the systems. The un- 
favourable and gratuitous reference (p. xx), made 
to ‘the usual methods adopted by oriental scholarship 
for fixing dates’ betrays only an imperfect acquain- 
tance of the learned editor with the various methods 
of historical investigation and their comparative value. 
It is curious, however, that the editor is also thankful 
to the orientalists (p. xxv), with whose methods he 
finds fault, for their labours in ascertaining the 
chronology of philosophical works and their authors, 
thus paving the way for their appreciation in their true 
perspective. He accepts the result of the«e labours 
as 'provisionally satisfactory’ and uses it as basis of 
'consecutive study’ (p. xxvi). 

Chintahaka n Chakra va rh 


SANSKEIT-TIBETAir-ENGLISH 

M A I)H YAiJTA-V I B.H A G A-S U TRA- 
,BHA,SYATIKA: PfM:;il/,,edded by Pandit 
Vidhmekhara Bhattachxiryi/a ^^imihhnraU, 

Semliniketana and Professor Oimeme Tiwci of the 
Academy of Italy, Cahutia Or:imial Berks, 
Nd. 24^, PP‘ V+54. Published by Co,. 

London* 

The hiBtQiy will ever remain incomplete, 

without a pi;»:^ii^udy of .Buddhism, both of the 
Hhiayaua and the Habayana Schools, for the present 
of pur culture and civilization is larndy a redec- 
ti^pf of dd and medieval India, it 


must be acknowledged that the study of Buddhism, 
more specially, of that phase of it which goes by the 
name of Mahayanism, had been greatly advanced by 
European savants before other Indian scholars, 
particularly those of Benjral, took it up seriously. 
Such books as the one under review are very much 
welcome to all students interested in Indology. 

There are certain philosophical antitheses, such as 
ast'kfmsti, atma-anatma, nitya-anitua, sunya-asunya 
etc., which philosophical 8pccu^ato^s adopt for explaining 
the origin of Truth, Reality, or Universe or whatever 
one may call it. The Buddhists of the Madhyamika 
School headed by Nagarjuna propounded a Neo- 
Middle Extreme (not of the sort of the Middle Path 
or Majjhima-patipada as taught by the Tathagata 
himself as wc read in the Pali texts). The Madhya- 
mikas recognize that the ultimate reality cannot l)c 
explained by any one of the antas, including the new 
third one (Madkga-anla). They hold, however, that 
one can only attain the nairatnuja or what is techni- 
cally called mriaim-pratipatti, when one realizes that 
it is not of the form ot any one of the three types of 
know'ledge {antas) referred to above. The philosophers 
of the Yogacara School headed by Maitreyanatha also 
regarded the same madhya as an anta. otherwise the 
name of his famous work as Madhyanta-inhhaga’sutra 
would have remained inexplicable. It is unfortunate 
that this sutra (written in karika form) in its original 
Sanskrit version docs not exist now, but it Inis both 
Tibetan and Chinese renderings. The same is the fate 
of the hhasga of this satra, written by Vasubandhu. 
The tika or commentary again on the hhasya, which 
is the work under review, w'as written in Sanskrit hy 
Sthiramati. But this last also exists only in Tibetan 
translations. But to the good luck of scholars a copy 
of its original Sanskrit text was in possession of the 
preceptor of the Nepal Royal family, named His 
Holiness Hemaraja. It is with the help of a copy of 
this manuscript in fragments and the Tibetan transla- 
tions of the book that Professors Sastri and Tucci 
edited a restored version of the Sanskrit tilai of 
Sthiramati. And thanks to the munificence of 
Dr. N. N. Law for his arranging to publish the^ lirst- 
chapter of this work in the Calcutta Oriental Series, 
w'hich is now' in the hands of the scholarly w^orld. It 
must be acknowledged that the task of the publishers 
was also really very serious, as the business of printing 
such works partly in Devanagari, Roman and 
Tibetan scripts is difficult indeed, specially in India. 
Then again the value of the restoration or reconstruc- 
tion work by th (3 two eminent editors w^hich each of 
them first carried on independently and with so great 
a degree of suc^cess cannot be adeciuately appreciated by 
ordinary readers. It appears that the Tibetan version 
of the original text (the sutra) and its hhasya were 
also used by Sthiramati himself in this tika and the 
learned editors tried to verify them from the Tibetan. 
Hence the importance of the appendix inserted to 
the edition, which contains the corresponding Tibetan 
words or passages given in note-form, is also very 
great to the scholars. The editors have announced, 
moreover, that they intend to edit and publish the 
whole text of Sthiramati’s work in five parts and in 
five chapters. Let us hope they would be able to 
finish their promised edition in due time. The entire 
scholarly world will ever remain grateful for the 
facility of study they have thus created by making 
such a laudable attempt at restoration of lost Buddhist 
Sanskrit works of the Mahayana School. 

RAPHA^GovilffDA B^Ky 
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SANSKRIT 

THE IJPANISHADS. Second cdiliort. lieviscd 
hfj Vismnath P. Vaidya^ B MM A,S. Puhlidisd 
hy K P. Vaidjfay Cathedral Street, Bombay, 
Prioe One Rupee, 

Herein is j^iven in big bold tyi^es the text of the 
ten principal Upanishads, (e. //., Isa, Kena, Katha, 
Munaaka, Mandukya, Aitareya. Taittiriyk, Ohhandogya 
and Brihadaranyata) on which alone the great 
Sankaracharya is supposed to have written cora- 
mentaries, as also of the Svetasvatra Upanishad. In 
the prefatory note there is a brief discussion al>out 
the genuineness of the commentaries of some of the 
ITpanishads, going under the name of the great 
Sankar. In spite of the existence of a number of 
handsome editions of the UT)ani8had8 this handy 
edition of only the principal Upanishads will not be 
siiperlluous. 

ChINTA^I ARAN ChAK R A V ARTl 

HINDI 

BHAJANA-SANGRAIIA : (Parts J-llT), 
Compiled by Viyoyi TJari. Puhtished hy Ghana- 
sliyamdm, Gita Press, Gnrahhpiir. Price. A) mas 
two per part. 

These three handy booklets contain a selection of 
a little over 6(X) songs by some of the best known 
and most popular of the lyric poets of Hindustan 
lik(! Tulsidas, Surdas, Mira Bai, etc. The songs of each 
of th(?sc poets have been arranged into different groups 
according to their central ideas. The richness of the 
contents of the booklets combined with their nice get-up 

arifl extreme cheapness six annas for the whole 

collection is found to have justly commended itself 
to the- notice of the public so that almost yearly 
editions of 5,0CXj co))ics of them had to be issued! 

Chjntaha ran Chakra varti 

GUJARATI 

(1) RAICHURA NI RAS KATHAS: By 
Gohddas Dwnrkadas Rairhura, Editor of ^''Sharda'P 
Printed at the Lohana Miira Steam Printiny Press, 
Baroda, Cloth hound, Pp, 14S : Illustrated Price 
Re, I-S-0, 


SOEATHl LOK Vi^me 4 ;%- ty 

same author. Printed at the ' Cloth 

hound, Pp, 170, Illustrated, Ih^icc Re, 142-0. 

Both these collections of stories are interesting, 
depicting as they do the life of Kathiawal in olden 
times, :and the life lived by the people of Gujarat, 
specially Bombay, in present times. They cater to 
the taste of various classes of readers. The stories, 
however, relating to old Kathiawad are full of 
romance and portray vividly the virtues, courage and 
adventure of such old and indigenous tribes as 
Charans, Ahirs, Mar and Rabaris. The simple life lived 
by the males and females of these tribes, even now, in 
their collections of huts and cottages is vividly 
brought out by the compiler and in that way it is 
likely to prove more attractive than its companion 
volumes, which narrate Bombay Stock Exchange 
Speculation and corruption prevailing in Vaishanav 
Temples. Both are weir illustrated. 

GORAKH AYA, Parts I d: JI: By Guna- 
rantrai Acharja, Printexl at tho Jayastaadeski 
Prinlmfj Pmv.s*, Ranpur. Cloth hound. Pp, ISO 
emdi : Price Re.. 1-Sd) each. 

The legend of the two stem ascetics Gorakh and 
his Guru Machchendra is prevalent all over India, 
and has been dramatized and put on the stage and 
the screcj). This legend is ‘sought’ to be applied to 
modern j)rol)lem8 of sex, marriage, morals, capitalism, 
right ot women to earn their own livelihood, 
compassionate relations between man and woman. 
The writer has most skilfully woven the several 
incidents knowji about these two Sadhus into the 
web of a romance, which though apparently concerned 
with old and ancient times, times oi Queen Serairamis 
of Egypt, and the Devi-ridden Bhairayi Chakra and 
the atneist or agnostic Charvak, still reads like an 
account of the doings of the present-day Man and 
Woman. These two Sadhus, though woman-haters, 
ultimately climb down and actually marry. Gne of 
them became the*, father of a child : the other 
contracts a marriage where his wife vows to be his 
companion ( IfOT ) merely. The problems referred 
to anovc are well set out, and arguments pros and cans 
ably advanced. The book is iikely to prove of 
interest to those who want light reading as well as 
to those who desire to ponder oyer questions which 
at present agitate all the four continents. 


K. M. J. 




WHITHER : TOWARDS, OR AWAY FROM, DOMINIONHOOD ? 

By ST. NIHAL SINGH 


I 

A deft, hand drew up the report signed by the 
Earl of Linlithgow and a majority of the 
Lords and Commoners to whom Parlia- 
ment had committed, for consideration and, 
where necessary, recasting, the proposals for the 
revision of the Indian constitution embodied by 
His Majesty's Government in a White Paper. 
With remarkable economy of strokes he has' 
filled in a picture that may not be to our taste 
but cannot be dismissed either as amateurish or 
as unrevealing. 

Placed alongside it, the double-barrelled report 
made^ in May, 1930, by Sir John Simon and his 
associates of the Statutory Commission, though not 
lacking in literary quality, seems prodigious and 
prolix. This earlier document, particularly Volume 
L of it, bore upon its face the imprint of the 
legal mould in which it had been cast. It read, 
in portions, like a verbatim record of an address 
delivered by an advocate before a judge and 
jury. Over the argument was spread, in carefully 
selected places, an emotional appeal such as an 
experienced counsel cleverly employs to win the 
case for the client who holds him in fee. 

The main Linlithgow Committee Report, f,oo, 
contains passages over which a shimmering, rose- 
bordered veil has been thrown : but there are 
not many of them. They are, moreover, in 
juxtaposition with others in which the steely- 
blue glint of reality refuses to be hidden. 

II 

If however these two reports differ in manner 
of presentation, the purpose behind them both 
is much the same. The Indian clamour for a 
constitution of the Dominion typo has been 
seized by the authors as an opportunity to 
"safe-guard” British authority, both civil and 
military, and British economic interests in our 
Motherland, in a way that leaves little scope to 
unfettered Indian initiative in the management 
of central or even provincial affairs. The path 
poinl^ put may be diflfeent, but the goal is 
identic^ in either case. > 

" The-' fields of legislative and ^'^^d mini strati ve 
activity kept outside Indian control— In some cases 
openly ana in others through careful^ designed 
devic^^-^e many and extensive. The areas in 
which vlndiai^B are to be responsible are so 
hedged about are likely become en- 
tangled ‘ 

7hen, to6, Smiw of our people 

a|e to be choa^ the legislators and ministers of 
im jmfSitiliala future ? Every interest that is 


chained down to earth, to the past and to prestige, 
is to be mobilized for the purpose ; and all 
elements desirous of soaring into the realm of 
progress are severely held back. 

The machinery to be used for encompasvsing 
that end will activate the fissiperous tendencies 
in India, alre^idy alarmingly strong. Faction- 
alism of every description will receive fresh 
support and menace the progress of national 
development. 

* III 

Almost every page of the Linlithgow majority 
report cites some passage or recommendation of 
the earlier document or contains some reference 
that is an echo of the 8imon Commission pro- 
duction. Such departures as have been made, 
avowedly in the interest of progress, are likely 
to have a terrible reaction upon moJernizing and 
cohesive tendencies. 

This point needs to be pondered by those 
among our countrymen who, no so very long 
ago, were exulting over the victory they fancied 
they had scored over the Simon Commission and 
more so over (the late) Lord Birkenhead, the 
creator of that Commission. The boycott of that 
body in which the “Liberals” joined hands with 
the Nationalists on the plea that Indians had 
been barred from it, was supposed to have con- 
founded Sir John Simon and his colleagues and 
to have brought about a radical change in the 
approach to Indian reform by His Majesty's 
Government. 

The first Indo-British conference that met in 
the Empire's capital was, indeed, bailed, by 
certain sections of our people, as the harbinger 
of a new era. Indians did, to be sure, sit side 
by side with Britons at a round l or was it an 
oval ?) table in a gilded hall in a London palace, 
exploring avenues whereby the interests of the 
two countries could be reconciled, professedly 
with the object’ of evolving, by general agree- 
ment, a scheme for the reform of the Indian 
constitution. 

Though, for the most part, Indians noted for 
their conservative tendencies had been sent by 
the Government of India to the original Con- 
ference and its two successors, except on one 
occasion when Mahatma Gandhi, as tne repr^ 
sentative of the Indian National Congress, parti- 
cipated in it for a time, the results achieved, as 
embodied in the White Paper, failed to rouse 
enttiusiasm even among many of these conserva- 
tives. Nor are they likely to be better pleased 
with the scheme as it has emeiged fiom the 
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hands of the Linlithgow Committee, with which 
some of these Indians were co-opted during the 
evidence taking stage of the enquiry. 

Had these years of |%und-tabling” carried 
India anywhere near ‘Dominion status,” a shout 
would have gone up that would have been heard 
in high heaven. But Indians who .might have 
been expected to be singing hosannas are chant- 
ing a dirge in mournful measure. They have 
put the Parliamentary Committee’s majority re- 
commendations under a microscope and are 
distressed at the discovery that the minimum 
described by them as irreducible, has evidently 
been regarded by that Committee as capable of 
reduction almost to the vanishing point. 

IV 

Grief seems to be particularly poignant over 
the absence of the phrase ‘Dominion status” 
from the pages of the Linlithgow Committee main 
report. Its inclusion in a statement made by 
the Baron Irwin (now the Lord Halifax) during 
his Viceroyalty and Governor-Generalship, had 
raised the pulse of many Indian politicians. 
They apparently regarded it as the crest of a 
wave over which they fondly expected to ride 
into the constitutional haven of their heart’s 
desire. 

The statements made by spokesmen for His 
Majesty’s Government in the two Houses of 
Parliament in the course of the latest Indian 
<lel)Mte, as cabled to this country, have also been 
studied under a high-power magnifying glass. In 
them, too, this phrase is missing. What might 
have been regarded as merely “absence” is being 
taken, in consequence, as “avoidance.” 

At least one member of the Committee — the 
Archbishop of Canterbury— ref used however to 
be a party to this policy of silence. Speaking 
from his place in the House of Lords he, as 
reported by Reuter’s Agency, declared that the 
time had come “to discontinue the use of the 
misleading phrase, Dominion status,’ which was 
capable of infinite misunderstanding because 
nobody was certain whether it meant the con- 
stitution or the position.” Respecting the former 
interpretation, the Archbishop asked “whether it 
was conceivable that India would have a con- 
stitution identical with those countries so entirely 
^fferent as South Africa, Australia and Canada.’* 
On the other hand, he pointed out that “a great 
All-India Federal jon would have, incre^ingly 
within the Empire, a place of honour quite as 
<listinct and recognized as any Dominion.” 

The Primate suggested that “the path towards 
fuller Self-Government indicated in the report 
was the path of Destinv but that in no way 
indicated that the development of India’s con- 
stitution would foUow exactly the lines of 
Britain’s.” 

Lord Strabolgi, better known to us as 
Commander Kenworthy, joined issue with the 
Archbishop. His plea, as cabled by Reuter, was 


that it was “too late to go back on the declara- 
tions of British statesmen.” “The Labourites,” he 
declared, “believed that Britain was pledged to 
bring India as rapidly as possible to the position 
of a Dominion and, they hoped, as a part of the 
Empire.” His Lordship analysed the report and 
gave it as his opinion that it contained “very 
little hope for the masses.” 

Howmuchsoever Lord Strabolgi may syin- 
athize with Indian aspimtions in this matter, he 
elongs to a Party that is not in a position to 
translate its words into action. Whether it will 
essay to do so when it recovers from the smashing 
blow given to it by one of its creators — Mr, 
Ramsay MacDonald— and eventually comes into 
power, and succeeds in so doing, may be left for 
the future to decide. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury, on the other 
hand, belongs to the ruling order of Britam. 
His opinion may well be taken to reflect that of 
his co-signatories of Linlithgow Committee 
majority report and even that of the generality 
of the dominant classes in that Isle. 

For the sake of argument, we may wipe the 
parliamentary slate clean of the Archbishop’s 
words and consider that nothing has been said, 
one way or the other, in respect of “Dominion 
status” for India. A profession of intentions, 
had it been made, would, by itself, have been of 
little consequence, no matter how pleasantly it 
may have been phrased. Even if the Linlithgow 
Committee, without a single dissentient, had, in 
terms susceptible of one moaning only, recom- 
mended Parliament to confer “Dominion status” 
upon India, it would still be necessary to examine 
the scheme produced by the Committee to 
determine if provision had actually been made to 
translate that intention into actuality, or wWher, 
in the phraseology of the report itself, it was one 
of those “mere paper declarations which have 
been sometimes inserted in constitutional docu- 
ments.” 

The question retdly turns upon the internal 
evidence contained in the report^ upon the basis 
of which, it is authoritatively stated, the forth- 
coming Government of India Bill is being drafted , 
Does it— or does it not - warrant us in believing 
that the sum and substance of the recommendations 
will tend to carry this country a substantial stage 
towards Dominionhood ? 

V 

The report contains abundant materials to 
enable us to answer this question with tolerable 
certainty. It is, to be sure, not entirely free 
from phrases that, however sincerely uttered by 
Britons, sound unctuous to us. Allusion has, 
for instance, been made to the doctrine oi 
trusteeship, which lifts B^ns— at least in theii 
own sight— on to an elevAed moral plane. In 
our eyes, however, their feet appear to be toe 
much entangled in mundane matters to permit 
them — a few high-minded persons above com- 
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mercial attractions expectfid— to soar to empyrian 
heights. But making due allowance for racial 
pricle and national interest, the honesty of the 
report is, on the whole, transparent— boldly (and, 
at times, even recklessly) transparent. 

This candour we owe to a peculiar political 
exigency in Britaiji. Certain elements in 
Parliament and in the constituencies behind 
Parliament, whom the signatories of this report 
dare not oflend, affect to believe that His 
MajoBty^s (Jovornment is bent uoon bestowing 

S )wers upon us which would enable us to oust 
ritons from the Indian services and to destroy 
the economic interests built up in India by 
Britain. I have cause to know that the outcry 
is raised, in the first instance, by persons' 
desirous of making political capital against men 
in office. Personal jealousy rather than genuine 
nervousness constitutes the motive power 
r" behind it. 

It would, nevertheless, be a mistake to believe 
that no forces other than envenomed animus 
iu*e at play in Parliament. While the men who 
engineer the moves against the Government 
may be impelled by motives no higher thar\ 
self-interest they succeed in raising alarums 
l.)ecause in the rank and file, particularly of the 
Conservative Party, there are elements upon 
whose fears men with dialectic ability can work 
with ease and suroness, as an organist produces 
effects at will by using the various stops or 
pressing down the loud or soft pedal. 

The “Irish analogy’^— as it is being called— 
is susceptible of being utilized, to great advan- 
tfige, in this connection. Mr. Stanley Baldwin 
has tried to dismiss it, largely with a wave of 
his hand. But it will not be so easily dismissed. 

(Certain “safe-guards”— to use the phrase of the 
day— were brandished in the face of Britons who 
opposed the Anglo-Irish settlements. The Irishmen 
who agreed to them did so, not because they had 
come to realize the justice of the British position, 
but merely because they could not, at the moment, 
resist them successfully. After the lapse of a 
few years other Irishmen, who had expressed 
their determination to resist these terms to the 
bitter end, came into power in the twenty-six 
counties that, in 1922, were constituted into 
the Irish Free State ; and, as they could make 
the opportunity, set these conditions at naught. 
It may, of course, be ur^d that the persons 
who submitted to the British will in these 
'matters and those who subsequently defied that 
^ will, are all sons of Ireland : but, politically, 
belong to two different sets. That contention 
does not, however, get over the fact that the 
safe-guaras by which so much store was set 
in the beginning of the last decade by His 
M^esly’s Government, of which, if I remember 
aright, Mtf* Winston* Spencer Churchill was a 
member, prov^ to be “mere paper declarations.” 
JHoiice 80 much nervousness m the rank and 
file of to British Conservative Party over almost 


any scheme for the reform of the Indian consti- 
tution. 

VI 

But for the necessity of allaying these fears, 
the signatories of the Linlithgow Committee 
Report may not have indulged in the plain 
speaking that they have employed. Their 
criticism of the existing machinery is particularly 
candid. 

“As our enquiries have proceeded”, they note, 
“we have been increasingly impressed, not by 
the strength of tlie Central Government as at 
present constituted, but by its weakness.” The 
members of the legislature with which that 
Government is confronted “are unrestrained by 
the knowledge that they themselves may be 
required to provide an alternative government ; 
their opinions have ‘been uniformed by the 
experience of power, and they have shown 
themselves prone to regard support of government 
policy as a betrayal of the national cause.” Such 
being the case, they regard it as “no wonder 
that the criticism offered by the members of such 
a Legislature should have been mainly 
destructive.” There can be no doubt, they assert, 
in view of the history of the past twelve years, 
that “criticism by the Assembly has constantly 
influenced the policy of the Government.” It has 
followed, as a natural consequence, that “the 
prestige of the Central Government has been 
lowered and disharmony between Government 
and Legislature has tended to sap the efficiency 
of both.” 

This criticism, though directed towards the 
Central Legislature as a whole, must really have 
been mcjant to apply to the Indian Legislative 
Assembly : for tne Council of State, constituted 
as it is on a conservative basis, has not offered 
to the Government of India anything like the 
opposition that the Assembly has given. In the 
days when adherents of the Indian National 
Congress sat in it in full strength, were led by 
a tactician like Pandit Moti Lai Nehru and could 
count upon the forensic ability of Lala Lajpat 
Rai and the quiet, devoted work of 
A. Rangaswami Iyengar, no quarter was sought 
or given. Nor did vithalbhai Patel hesitate to 
use the opportunities that the Speakership of the 
House gave him to embarrass the officials. After 
the withdrawal by the Congress of its contingent 
in the Assembly, uncompromising combatants on 
the Treasury Bench have been able to se<?ure the 
support of that body to measures of a nature 
that the Nationalists would doubtless have thrown 
out But the opposition offered, though unavail- 
ing, has, on occasions, been marshalled under 
the general direction of Sir Abdur Rahim with 
consummate skill and pertinacity. 

VII 

India however is not the only part^ of the 
British Empire where conflict* between the 
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executive and the legislature manifested itself. 
There have been periods in British history when 
the King and Parliament were ranged on opposite 
sides. Nor have certain Colonies tied by ethnic 
and credal kinship as they were ^ to the Mother 
Country, acquired the “Dominion status’* that 
they enjoy without conflict between a legislative 
organ of British creation and the representative 
placed in the name of the King in control of the 
exex 5 utive branch of the Colonial Government. 

Lord Jjinlithgow and his colleagues do not 
stand in need of being reminded of this fact. 
They know only too well that the constitutional 
system obtaining in Britein and certain por- 
tions of Britain Overseas— or the British Common- 
wealth of Nations, as the Round-Table group 
would say — is the outcome, at least in the earlier 
stages, of such conflict. 

Such conflict existed, for instance, in Canada, 
just about a century ago. There were, in 18il7, 
hostile demonstrations in Lower (knada (as the 
province we know as Quebec was then called) 
led by the Papineau ; and in Upper Canada 
(now Ontario) in which W. L. MacKenzie — the 
grandfather of the ex-Premier W. Iv. MacKenzie 
King -figured as the principal flgure. Martial 
law was prochiimeil and was not revoked till 
almost the end of April, 1838 ; while general 
amnesty was not conferred until June 28th of 
that year. 

British statesmanship, rising to the occasion, 
brought the movement under control. Power was 
trail shirred from Britain to (^Vinada in an instal- 
ment wo generous that in less than two decades 
auth' rity for internal adiniiiLtration had passed, 
all but in name, to executives responsible to 
local legislatures. In hiSs than a score of years 
the provinces had united to form the confederation 
which, (luring recent years, has been recognized 
by the British as a (;o-equal partner. 

VIII 

Lord Linlithgow and other signatories of the 
majority report are aware, as words already quoted 
from that report show, that the actions of the 
Indian Legislature of which they write adversely, 
proceed from lack of responsibility. The remedy 
then is obvious — the grant of responsibility. 

Instead of boldly applying this remedy to 
India, they recommend to Parliament a scheme 
[for strengthening “an already weakening Central 
[Executive,” No considerations of false modesty 
[prevent them from saying that they “can see 
|no other way in which” that Executive could 
[be strengthenal. 

What plainer admission could one expect 
from Lord Linlithgow and his co-signatories of 
the main report that they are not prepared to 
take India on the r(>Hd to Dominionhood ? If 
isuch admission be desired, however, it is available 
within the pages of that document. In more 
than one place they have made statements to 
ithe effect • that the foundations upon which the 

11 


structure of responsibility could rest do not exist 
in India. 

IX 

The element of novelty is almost lacking in 
these statements, though in places language usetl 
is elegant and even impressive. With the space 
at niy disposal I can do no more than to make a 
passing reference to them. 

The subj(3Ct is introduced with a homily on 
the slow development of “the English constitution.” 
Indians are reminded that they cannot expect to 
acquire, “in the twinkling of an eye” a technique 
“painfully developed” by the British people “in 
the (bourse of many generations.” 

The “facts of Indian life” differ widely, it is 
pointed out, from those of British life. The 
four hinges upon which the parliamentary 
government moves in the United Kingdom do 
not exist in India today. They are ; 

(1) the “principle of majority rule” ; 

(2) the “willingness of the minority for the 
time being to ar^cept the decisions of the 
majority” ; 

(.3) the “existence of great political parties 
(lividefl by broad issues of policy, [rather than by 
sectional interests” ; and 

(4) the “existen(‘.e of a mobile body of political 
opinion, owing no pernitinent allegiance to any 
party and ^ therefore able, by its instinctive 
reaction against (?xtravagant movements on one 
side or the other, to keep the vessel on an even 
keel.” 

In India, the signatori(‘.s of the majority 
report emphasize, none of these conditions 
exist. There are “no parties” in the sense that 
there are in England, There is “no considerable 
body of political opinion which can be described 
as mobile.” Instead, there is “the age-old 
antagonism of Hindu and Mahomedan, represen- 
tatives not only of two religions but of two 
civilizations.” There are also “numerous self- 
contained and exclusive minorities, all a prey 
to anxiety for their future and profoundly 
suspicious of the majority and of one another” ; 
and “rigid divisions of caste, itself inconsistent 
with democratic principles.” 

These, forsooth, are not the only obstacles 
preventing the introduction of parliamentary 
government modelled upon the British pattern. 
There is “the ever present risk of hostilities on 
her (India’s) frontier” in addition to the “cleavage 
between communal interests— innumerable 
differences of race and speech” and a “vast 
population in every stage of civilization.” Then, 
too, the financial system in India “is largely 
dependent for credit on centres outside India.” 

It is inevitable that persons of this way of 
thinking should come to the conclusion that 
the polity in India is not /likely to take the 
same form as in Great Britain, but rather to be 
moulded in its course of development by social 
conditions and national aptiii ides.” In another 
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place they add : ^‘PaiiiaiiKjntary pfoverninent in 
India may well develop on linc3S difierent from 
those at Westminster/^ 

Therein any person who has the eyes to see 
has the anwser as to whtjther or not the signatories 
of the majority report of this particular committee 
are prepared to take India, an inch on the road 
to Dominionhood. 

X 

Holding siu^h views as they do, it seems 
strange that they should have not only recom- 
mended the abolition of dyarchy from the major 
p^vinces of India, but should also have advocat- 
ed tile introduction of responsibility in a limited 
>sone in the central government. Evidently they, 
felt bound by certain commitments already made 
and, at tlnj same time, realized the danger of 
standing still. 

^ could not, for instance, wipe 
off the slate the pronouncement made in August 
1917, in behalf of His Majesty’s Government of 
the day, by Mr. FAwin Samuel Montagu, while 
replying to a question put by Mr. ('harles 
Hoberts, lately^ Paliainentary Under-Secretary of 
State for India, and the subsequent legislation 
intended to give effect to that pronouncement, 
A remark made by Sir John Simon in the 
course of the delxate in the Commons on this 
Committee’s report is significant in this connec- 
tion. Apparently wishful not to leave unanswered 
the questions put in that House and elsewhere 
as to the goal towards which the Mmdlonald 
Government^ of which he is an important 
member, was conveying India, he, according to 
a despatch sent out by the Reuter Agency, made 
the cryptic statement that : 

“The goal had been proclaimed in Mr. 
Montagu’s classic declaration as to the progressive 
realization of responsible governim^nt for India.” 

8ir John Simon did not have anything to 
say respecting the interpretation and aniplification 
made to allay Indian disquiet by a colleague of 
his (Lord Halifax) some years earlier when that 
British statesman occupied the exalted office of 
the Viceroy and Governor-General. Nor, judged 
by the cabled report of Lord Halifax’s statement 
in the House of Lords in the case of a similar 
Indian debate, did that Peer refer to “Dominion 
status” for India, though the Montagu pronounce- 
ment, during its short existence, has re(!eived 
many twists and turns, some of them at the 
hands or Britons occupying important positions 
in the Indian administration— twists and turns 
di^uieting to Indian politicians looking to 
Parliament to make India a Dominion. 

There is one more consideration worthy of 
note. Men in power in Britain have lately 
departed from the position in which Sir John 
Simon and his colleagues of the Statutory Com- 
mission intended to leave the centred government: 
biut only because certain Rajas made that 
d^rtope -possible by offering to enter an Indian 


federation. One of the pre-requisites to such 
entry, as laitl down by these Indian Rulers, is 
the introduction of “responsibility” in that 
government. 

The s])ectacle of personages themselves deter- 
mined to adhere to personal rule, prescribing a 
condition of this kind, is, in itseif, a paradox. 
This paradox has an explanation, but on aox^ount 
of limitotions of space, it cannot ])e given in 
this article. 

XI 

The entrance of the Rajas into the fedc^ration, 
as Britons in power have stated at different times, 
would give to tlie central government that degrcM* 
of “stal)ility without which the introduction of 
even a limited measure of responsihilitj^ in that 
Government” would expose this country to 
the graves! risk.s. The terms on which the 
union is to he effected, as approved by 
the Linlithgow Committee majority, is likely to 
chain India to reaction. It certainly cannot 
quicken the pace of the “progre.ssive realization of 
self-government,” especially if it is to he of the 
Dominion type. 

Moving in that direction would involve tlui 
strengthening of the Legislative institutions in this 
country and shearing the represeiitative.s of thte 
Crown in the provinces and at the centre of 
executive functions all except in naiiKe. Such 
action the members of the Linlithgow (/ommiltce 
who signed the majority report refuse to take. 
They are not willing even to leave matters as 
they are. Instead they propose to weakcMi tiie 
central legislature, or rather the Tiovver 1 1 cm so of 
that legislature, and to cn^att? strong excicutives 
both ill the provinces and at tlie centre. I'he 
schemes evolved for this purpose are naturally 
based upon the finding that in its ])resent stage, 
Indian society, dominated as it is by “religious 
and racial cleavage.s,” cannot dcvelo[) a stahL*. 
sense of even provincial, let alone national 
citizenship. 

In this circumstance, the recommendation made 
for the abolition of dyarchy in the ji^ovinces 
seems to me to be little more than one of those 
“paper declarations” to which the Committee 
referred in another connection. The grant of 
provincial autonomy is so circumscribed, not only 
in the region of law and order but also in respect 
of matters affecting the public services, the 
minorities, British economic interests and the like, 
that I very much fear their proposals amount 
only to concealing rather than to abolishing 
dyarchy, so far as the provinces are concerned. 

In the central wsphere they ask for the intro- 
duction of dyarchy and speak of leaving to 
Indians the “whole field of social and economic 
policies.” In view of the reservations made, this 
wish is to remain merely an aspiration rather 
than to become a reality. 

A reference to the powers of the United States 
President contained in the report— -apparefiitly only 
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of a casual nature — indicates the general direction 
in which the eyes of its authors are turned. The 
entire passage deserves to be read, in the 
original : 

•f)n the one hand, the safe-guards we contem- 
plate have nothing in common with those mere 
paper declarations which have been sometimes 
inserted in constitutional documents, and are 
dependent for their validity on the goodwill or the 
tiiniiiity of those to whom the real substance of 
power has lieen transferred. They represent on the 
contrary (to quote a very imperfect but significiant 
analogy) a retention of power as substantial, and 
as fully endorsed by the law, as that vested by the 
Constitution of the United States in the President 
as Comrnandcr-in-Chicf of the Army— but more 
extensive both in respect of their scope and in 
respect of the circumstances in which they can be 
brought into play. On the other hand, they arc 
not only not inconsistent with some form of 
resi)onsiblc government, hut in tlu^ pres(mt circum- 
stances of India it is no paradox to say that they are 
the necessary complement to any form of it, wdth- 
ont. which it conlcl have little or no hope! of success. 
It is in exact proportion as Indiaiis show them- 
scJves to })c, not. only cai)ablc of taking and 
exercising responsibility but able to supply the 
missing factors in Indian political lif(‘ of whi(‘h we 
have spoken, that, both tin; need for safe-guards and 
their use will disappear.” 

In referring to the position of the IVesident in 
I be polity of United States, the authors of this report 
have been cjircful to point out the iinj>erfection 
ol the analogy. For j)erBons who have not lived 
in that country, nor are familiar with its constitu- 
tion, it may be added tlmt tb(^ Ib-esident of the 
United States must be an Aniei’ican by birth and 
is not sent to Washington, I). C., from some 
oIIku- bind to rule the Ameri(!ans. He is placed 
ill the Exeeutiv(' Mansion, not by any outside 
authority, but by the votes of his own peo])le. 
riic Constitution contains explicit provisions 
which have the^ effect of preventing him from 
acting, in (certain matters of a purely executive 
character, without carrying with him the Senate, 
which, with all its reputation for conservative 
tendencies, would^ I believe, look like a radical 
organ placed alongside the House of Assembly 
constituted on the basis of the recommendations 
contained in the Ivinlithgow Committee majority 
report. ^ There are further provisions that give to 
the United States Congress powers to over-rule 
the President even to the point of over-riding his 
veto. 

XII 

Whtm I first read the words (|uoted above 
from this report and the criticism of the existing 
(Huitral legislature contained in it (to which I have 
already referred), they had a familiar ring to me. 
But a moment^s thought was necessary for me to 
recall the passages of which they reminded me, 
I^et the reader turn to pages 18 to 24 of the 
Beport of the Speeuil Commission on the (Ceylon) 
Constmtim made by the Earl of Donoughmore 


and his colleagues in June, 1928, and he will see 
the Ceylon Legislative Council, as it then existed, 
castigated in much the same terms as Lord 
Linlithgow and his colleagues have employed in 
criticizing the Indian legislature. “The unofficial 
members, who are not responsible for the conduct 
of public business, enjoy an overwhelming 
majority in the Legislative Council,'’ wrote the 
Noble Earl and his co-signatories. The “official 
members, who are so responsible, are in a perma- 
nent minority." In other words, those “who have 
controlling votes in the Council are not called 
upon to l)ear the responsibility for their 
decisions : those who have to bear the responsibility 
are without the controlling vote." Referring to 
the situation as it developed, they wrote : 

“Acceptance of the i)osition of co-partnership faded 
from the picture of nractioai politics and the un- 
otliciala came gradually to regard themselves as a 
permanent (Opposition. As soon as this tendency was 
manifest it was clear that the constitution would place 
the Government in a position of extreme difficulty. . . 
there was at work among them (the unofficials) one 
common sentiment, natnely that they could 
administer the country more efficiently themselves. 
Thus in an atmosjffiefe of uncertainty and instabi- 
lity the only constant factor was the general desire 
to make i)olitical capital out of the shortcomings of 
the Government and to add to its embarrassment... 

”ln this unenviable situation the Government 
was faced with alternative courses of action. It 
could (iither risk a crisis by standing its ground in 
the face of an adverse majority, adhering to its 
considered proj^osals and throwing on the Council 
the responsibility for rejecting lh(‘.m ; or it could 
give ground when oj)pose(l in order to secure the 
liest compromise available. The Government chose 
the latter course. . . . 

. .they (the iinoflicials) were encouraged to 
redouble their efforts, seeing as they now did the 
full extent of their power. They had only to 
maintain the pressure to have the administrative 
machinery completely at their men*,y. 

“These developments, perhaps inevitable, served 
the })est interests neither of the unofficial members 
nor of the Government. The former were 
emboldened to travel outside the sphere of legisla- 
tion and to hamper the mac.’hinery of Government 
in executive and administrative matters. The policy 
of the Government involved a virtual surrenaering 
of control, and its representatives in the Council 
could not but lose dignity. The reactions on its 
supporters and on those who looked to it for 
supfiort, wore equally unfortunate, the effect on the 
morah of the public services disastrous." 

At the recommendation of the Donoughmore 
Coraniission this Council was superseded by a 
legislature that was split up into seven committees. 
The new legislative organ nad no control over the 
public services, such as its predecessor had 
through the power of the purse. A concealed 
dyarchy was introduced whereby administration 
over external affairs, defence, public service, 
finance and justice was entrusted to “Officers of 
State” who were in no senile and to no degree 
responsible to the new legislature. The Governor's 
powers were also enhanced, both in respect of 
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legislation and adrainisti-ation. In justifying these 
changes, the Donoughmore Commission wrote, on 
page 72 of their Report : 

“Our central aim in devising a new constitution 
has been the devoluHon on the inhabitants of 
Oeylou of the n;sponsi])ility of managing their own 
internul affairs, subject only to certain safe-guards 
in the background. It follows then that the execu- 
tive resfionsibility of the Governor must be pro ianto 
diminished. But here we are faced with a paradox. 
For with every Iransterence of responsibility to 
reprc'sentativc organs the Governor must be given 
such additicaial reserve powers as will enable him 
to SCO that this responsibility is not wrongly 
exercised. These reserve ixivv^ers will represent one 
form of safe-guard, which will operate if and when 
the principles of the constitution should he infring- 
ed : the other form of 8*»fe-guard which wc conteih- 
phite lies in the presence or Officers of State as 
expert advisers and critics.” 

The luind that drafted the passage in the 
Linlithgow Committee Majority report for 
justifying “safe-guards’" (which I quoted), must have 
been trained in the same political school. Not only 
is the apologia on similar lines and, in parts, even 
the phraseology almost identical, but the nature of 
the reservations made and of the executives 
designed for the two countries bear a close 
resemblance. 


XIII 

A great opportunity to conciliate educated 
opinion was lost in 192k A similar opportunity 
is being lost in India in 1935. 

The shearing of legislative powers in that 
island and the setting up of a strong executive 
did not end— or even diminish—agitation. Dis- 
content with the new institutions is, if anything, 
greater than was the case with those which were 
superseded. 

With all the care that has been taken in 
manufacturing “reserve powers’" and “safe-guards,"" 
the experience in India will, I am convinced, be 
similar. Agitation will not only continue, but 
will become intensified and embittered. 

The forces of Indian life might, at the moment, 
be divided : but they will not always remain 
disunited. They are being trained within a channel 
much too narrow to give them sufficient play. 

The embankments that are being built, have, 
it is true, been designed with skill. Into the 
making of them much honest labour has been put. 

But the designers have woefully under-estimated 
the strength of the living forces. Their plans 
have not IxMm touclied with imagination or 
generosity. The embankments will not*, therefore, 
stand the strain to which tliey will h(i subjected 
even before the mortar has had time to set. 


THE JOINT COMMITTEE’S REPORT AND MINORITIES 
AND OUR NATIONAL DUTY 

By KADHA KUMUD MOOKERJl, m.a., 3*h. j>. 


P UBLIC criticism of the Joint Parliamentary 
Committee’s Report on Indian Reform has 
been so far mainly destructive in its 
character and has not proceeded along any fruit- 
ful or constructive linos. This is perhaps due to 
the first wave of profound disappointment that 
has swept over the country as a reaction to the 
Report. The Report which is now unequivocally 
condemned^ by all sections of Indian opinion has 
created a first class political crisis calling for the 
highest constructive statesmanship to meet it. 
Practically the situation amounts to this that 
India Ife being forced to acc>ept a constitution 
which is manufactured entirely in England, a 
conjpletely foreign article. 

Indeed, one may say that this drama of 
Indian constitutional Reform has now been 
completed in five Acts, the four so-called Round 
Table Conferences followed by the Joint Parlia- 
mentary Committee, but Indians do not know 
how to describe it, whether to call it a tragedy, 
djr a comedy, or a huge farce. There has been 
A ohoW ; of Indian opinion being called into 


cousultation at every stage in the development 
of this drama, but with a progressively decreasing 
effect until it ceased to be at the last and decisive 
stage. The Report of the Joint Committee ends 
by ceasing to reffect Indian opinion at any point, 
not even moderate opinion such as that of the 
Joint Indian Memorandum. It is a strange irony 
of fate that while the Statutory Simon Commis- 
sion was a completely British composition from 
which the Indian element was studiously excluded 
on principle, it could yet produce a Report which, 
on the whole, and in certain vital and funda- 
mental matters, shows far greater response to 
Indian opinion, a far greater respect for the 
views and sentiments of the very Indians who 
had boycotted that Commission than the Report 
of the Joint Committee following in the wake of 
the three so-called Round Table Conferences, all 
of which were composed differently from the 
Simon Commission on the basis of the more 
acceptable principle of Indo-British oo-opjeration 
in a joint endeavour towards the fashioning of 
a satisfactory democratic constitution for' India, 
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But what has been the ultimate outcome of this 
protected Indo-British partnership ? The stronger 
jiartner has subjected the weaker one to a 
process of progressive impotence until the joint 
concern became the concern of only one, the 
stronger party. The Simon Commission was only 
inferior in the jnethod of its composition, but it 
certainly re])orted better on many essentials than 
I,lu3 Joint Committee and the Round Table 
Conferences and Committees. These no doubt 
gave a better show in democracy but show is no 
substitute for substance, and mere manner or 
method is of far less consequence than the 
matter achieved. 

Now the question is, what should Indians do 
to meet a situation that is now going to materialize 
by the force of its own momentum which it has 
gathered in all these years of Conferences and 
Committees ? Even moderate Indian opinion, 
tlint of the Liberal Federation, has repeatedly 
declared that the coming constitution will be far 
less desirable than the existing Montagu consti- 
tution and that there should no Reform rather 
than a doubtful one. The Congress condemns 
coming constitution as a mei’c “costly mask^^ 
aiming to perpetuate the British domination and 
(exploitation of India.. But all this Indian opinion 
will not avail to stay the coming of this condemned 
constitution. The British Goverrimimt are fully 
detcTiuiiied tliat it should come. They must rule 
India on tluur hirrns and on conditions that may 
suit their mission and purpose in and for India 
and their own Imperial policy. 

Tlie British determination has been officially 
(‘xpressed in no uncertain manner l)y the 
Secretary of State, Sir Samuel Hearts in th(‘ 
r(^c(‘nt Commons’ debate. He said : 

Let me as a friend put the position as I see it. 

I do not believe it a choice bctMecin the Bill 
founded on the broad lines of the OonnnUtcc’s 
Report, and a more advanced Bill of any near 
future date....l do not see within any reasonable 
compass of time any other Government, Conserva- 
tive, Labour or Libtiral, giving time, trouble and 
incurring unpopularity iii this country for ])roduc- 
ing another scheme.... The scheme is made by 
Government with a majority behind it, determined 
to carry the proposals into effect without delay, 
and in the course of this Session.” 

The Government evidently intend and expect 
that any modifications of their schenu^, which 
the Indians want, must now come from the work- 
ing of the scheme by the Indians. They take 
support for this yievV from the latest G^ngress 
resolution on the* subject. 

It may be said for the Government’s reform 
proposals that they do not alter the general 
structure and frame-work of the constitution to 
which the Congress itself had agreed under the 
Gandhi-Irwin Pact. The Congress agreed that 
India was to .get Responsibility both at the Centre 
and in the Pr(jvince8 subject to (a) Safe-guards 
and (b) Fedenitiori. Safe-guards, as deductions 
from democracy, were only agreed to where they 


would be demonstrably necessary in the interests 
of India, while Federation was agreed to in 
the interests of the unity of India as a whole, 
so that tlie two parts of India, British and 
Princely, might be integrated into a common 
constitution as its organic parts. 

The Joint Committee nave not departed from 
the main lines of this agreement wliereby 
Rospoiisihility for India must hang ultimately 
on the Princes, and be further limited by 
safe-guards. Keeping to the agreed general 
structure of the constitution, they have introduced 
changes in the agreed conditions on which Res- 
ponsibility must depend, changes in the direction 
of rendering Federation more acceptable to the 
Princes, ami also of stiffening and adding to the 
safe-guards in a purely British view of what are 
required in th(^ interests of India. Lord Irwin 
(Halifax) has publicly stated that he would be 
(piito ready to prove on any platform that each 
and every one of the safoguards proposed by the 
Joint (Jommittee was necessary in the interests 
of India, as was stipulaPid in the Gandhi-Irwin 
Pact. 

I do not know if the Congi'ess has re^ly 
rectnled from the position settled in the Gandhi- 
Irwin Pact, nor tlie practicial significance of its 
re(5ent Resolution for the total rejection of the 
White Paper and the Joint (jommitfcoe’s scheme. 
I do not know if the Congress is now opposed on 
principle to b'cderation and Safe-guards as the 
two conditions of Responsibility to which it had 
previously agreed, conditions which the Con^ss 
was oven prepared to (wplore and to discuss with 
the British authorities at tlui second Round Table 
(bnfcrcnce. It is not clear whether the Congress 
attitude is merely destructive, or whether the 
Congress has any constructive alternative scheme 
except the very general scheme for a Constituent 
Assembly. According to Sir Samul Hoare, 

‘‘Any proposals of a constituent Assembly in 
India, arc quite ijiipracticable and Indians them- 
selves know it. Time has corac to end this long 
])eriod of protracted delay and to take definite 
action u})on the sole scheme that holds the ground 
and to which no workable alternative has been 
proposed.” 

At the same-time, the Congress wishes for tui 
agreed line of action, and an all-parties’ united 
front ill India to resist the coming constitution. 
It is very unlikely that a united front will be 
possible on the basis of the mere demand for a 
Constituent Assembly. The conception of a 
Constituent Assembly touches only the question 
of method and procedure, and does not solve the 
vital problem of any agreed Constitution, To 
make a fresh start in the work of Consitution- 
buildiiig, to reopen settled questions, and to write 
on a clean slate will simply mean dangerou.s 
and disastrous delay. Moreover, the proposed 
composition of the Constituent Assembly on the 
very basis of the vicious and anti-natiorial systom 
of communal electorate and reprensentation, which 
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is itself embodied in the nefarious and notorious 
(!)ommunal Award as the best antidote to 
democracy, must necessarily make the chances for 
its production of an a^^recd constitution very 
remote and uncertain. If the Congress shows 
a little more regard for history, the history which 
it has itself created, it can certainly revive and 
accept the Neliru Report as an excellent basis 
of an agreed constitution for India, and avoid 
waste of valuable time, and, what is worse, a 
fresh crop of communal disagreements which the 
projected Constituent Assembly must inevitably 
rouse. 

India has not done well by the Ncliru Report, 
which has laid down the only possible way 
towards an agreed Indian Constitution. The only 
change which time has brought with it is^ in 
respect of Federation. The ISehru Report had 
within its jm^’view only the politics of British 
India as a whole, the j)roblem of its political 
development and d(;stiny as a separate entity 
by itself. JOven up to the other day, the time of 
Lord Irwin and of the First Round Table 
Conference, both the (lovernment and the people 
of India were agreed that British India must 
l)efore long be developed and constituted into 
a self-governing Dominion like Canada or 
Australia. I do not know if the Congress has 

acted wisely in agreeing to mix up the Prin(‘cs 

with the politics of British India which has so 

far evolved on its own independent lines. 

Jf the Princes are a ])roblem for India, a problem 
for her intrinsic unity mid wliolesome political 
development, that problem coidd always be dealt 
with by the Government of India, however it 
might l)e constituted and composed for the time 
being. Even if the Government of India W(Te 
constituted like a full-rtcdged Dominion, its 
Foreign office would be quite competent to deal 
with the Indian States individually and collectively 
in accordance with the Treaty-rights of ouch, and 
on lines on wdiich they are dealt with by the 
present Government of India with its imperfect 
constitution. Federation has only served 
to postpone the day of India’s Responsibility 
and also to enhance very much the price at 
which it can now be obtained. 

In all other matters, tlie Nehru Re[)ort is quite 
up-to-date and can easily bo pitted by India as 
her agreed scheme, and a ‘working alternative’ 
to the Joint ('ommittee’s scheme, as a reply to 
the statement of Sir Samuel Hoare cited above. 

The basis of the Nehru scheme is Joint 
Electorate as the only basis of an acceptable 
Constitution, The most fundamental and 
disastrous defect of the AVhite Paper and of the 
Joint Committee’s scheme is the proposal to 
found a rsonstitution on the basis of a system 
of separate electorate and (communal representa- 
tion, which is absolutely unparalleled in histoiy, 
unprecedented in politics and unprincipled in 
iheory. Tbenntroduction of this discredited system 
^own in advance that the constitution which 


the Government intend for India is never to bo 
any kind of democracy or Dominion Constitution. 
This very fundamental constitutional point is of 
course fully comprehended by successive British 
authorities at every stage of their transactions 
relating to Indian Reform, although it was 
retiiined and extended by them at each such 
stage. As is well known, the system was 
conc^emned by Lord Merely who disclaimed his 
personal respotisibility for it as the then Secretary 
of State and fathered it on Lord Minto who as 
Viceroy first introduced it as a part of his own 
Reforms. It was equally condemned in the 
MontaguJJhelmsford Report, while even the 
present Prime Minister of England has condemned 
it in no uncertain terms in l\is speech at the 
House of (V)mmoiis while reporting on the 
First Indian Round Table ( 'Onference as its 
(yhairinan. And yet every dose of reform that 
has been given to India has also brought with 
it an extended dose of the evil until the poison 
now permeates the entire Indian body politic, 
the whole field of Lidian (Constitution from 
the centre to the provinces and local l)odies. 
There may be two opinions on many of the 
safe-guards and reservations frankly intro<luced 
as deductions from demoeraey in the (‘oming 
Constitution, but there cannot he two o])inions 
on separate eh^ctorab^ as being the very negative 
of democracy and responsible^ Government. 
Opinion on this point is, of (‘oiirsc^, iinanirnoMS 
among the many British statesmen resi)onsi)de 
for the pi'osent scln^me of reform. 

The Joint (bmmiitee themselves state that 
India lacks some of th(‘ ♦essential factors oi 
Parliamentary (lovernrnent such as “the ]>rinciple 
of majority rule, tlie willingness of the minority 
for the time being to acce])t the decisions of 
the majority, or the existence of political parties 
divider 1 by broad issues of policy ratluir than 
by sectional interests- •• 

“In these circumstaneos, coninuinal repnjsenta- 
tion must bo accepted as inovitai>le at the present 
time, but it is a strange eommentary on some of 
the democratic* professions to which we have 
listened... 

“Meanwhile, it- must bo nicognized that, if free 
play were given to the ])Owerl‘iil forces which 
would be set in motion by an unciualified system 
of Parliamentary Government, the consequences 
would be disastrous to India, and perhaps irrepar- 
able.” (Para 20). 

Cannot India give the lie direct to this 
charge of the Joint Committee that she is 
fundamentfilly unfit for democracy and Parlia- 
mentary Government by declaring firmly, and 
with one voice, for Joint Electorate ? Cannot 
the great Muslim democracy of India join hands 
with all other Indian communities in voting 
down communal representation as th(^ greatest 
obstficle to democracy ? 

The Joint Committee also themselves 
“deplore the mutual distrust of which the 
insistence on the demand for separate electorates 
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by the minorities is so ominous a symptom” 
(Para 120). It is time that India herself now 
puts an end to this deplorable situation. 

The recent (Congress decision that the 

Congress “neither accepts nor rejects the 
Communal Award” is perhaps responsible for 
the following rather strange statement of the 
Joint (Committee : 

‘‘It is clear to us that there is among almost 
all the communities in India (not excepting the 
Hindus) a very considerable degree of acquiescence 
in the Award in the absence of any solution 
agreed between the communities.” 

It is very interesting to note that this 

statement was added and incorporated at the 
last moment into the Report by an amendment 
moved by Sir Samuel Hoare himself, and 
sui)t)orted by his Under-Secretary, Mr. Butler 
(p. rM of Vol. I, Part IT). The Secretary of 
State was certainly moved to make this addition 
by th(^ Congress Resolution on the (-ommunal 

Award and give the benefit of his up-to-rlate 

knowledge of In<lian affairs to his colleagues of 
the Joint (nmmittee so as to niak(! their Report 
also quite up-to-date. 

Fortunately, Hindu Bengal has exploded tliis 
(*heap theory of Hindu ac(iuies(*.en(‘e in the Com- 
munal Award by its verdict at the last Assembly 
elections. 

There are other members of the Joint (bm- 
mittce and Parliament who arc even more 
(Miiphatic on this primary issue of the electorate. 
'Fhti Press reports state that 

Ford Salisbury “ridiculiMl the idea of commuuiil 
electorates, declaring that the arrangements wore 
of the grossest absurdity and did not give Scll- 
(lovcrnment at all. There was no means of working 
Self-Covernmeut on those lines. The real, honest 
truth was tliat the Government was anxious to 
conciliate Moslem o])inion. held no bihd for 

Hindu or Moslem, but even if he preferred the 
Moslem, he would consider there was no future 
for such a jerry-mandering policy, founded on a 
comidete constitutional fallacy.” 

Col. Wedgwood, that never-failing friend of 
India’s freedom, stated as follows in the 
(bmmons’ debate: 

“Communal representation would permanently 
divide India. If democracy was once started on 
these lines, there never would be dcmocrocy.” 
He also declared that “the Hindus will never 
accept the Communal Representation.” 

Major Attlee of the Joint Committee could 
not refrain from. recording his opinion that 

“the division of tho Electorate into watertight 
compartments and the allocation of seats according 
to the numbers of various religious communities 
seems to us to cut very deeply at the roots of a 
real system of democratic Government.” 

Lord Strabolgi is reported to have “described 
the Communal Award as the most hideous denial 
of everything in which the Labourites believed.” 
Thep Marquess of Zetland was so convinced 


of the inequity of the Communal Award that 
he proposed a regular Amendment to Paragraph 
121 of the Joint Committee’s Report on the 
subject, from which the following extract is 
made : 

“We do not propose to elaborate the objections 
whi<*h may be urged against the system (of Com- 
munal Representation) as a whole. But it is one 
thing to concede separate communal electorates 
for the purpose of givin#^ Minorities reasonable 
representation in the various J^egislatures ; it is 
an entirely different thing to employ the system 
for the purpose of conferring ujon a majority 
coramunity in any particular ])rovince a permanent 
majority in the Legislature, unalterable by any 
apixial to the electorate. Such a course has never 
liitherto been ado|)ted. It vyas considered and 
rejected by the Simon Commission who declared 
that a claim submitted to them which in Bengal 
and the Punjab would give to the Moslem com- 
munity a fixed and unalterable majority in the 
(jcneral aonsiifnmey t<cats was one which they 
could not entertain ; ‘it would be unfair/ they 
wrote, ‘that Muhammadans should retain the very 
considerable w’eightage they now enjoy in the six 
Ih’ovinces and that there should at the same time 
be im]>oscd, in facc^ of Hindu and vSikh opposition, 
a definite Moslem majority in the Punjab and in 
Bengal unalterable by any appeal to the electorate.’ 
This is the i)Osition which will arise if the distribu- 
tion of scats proposed in the White Paj)er for the 
L(igislativ(^ As8ein))lv of Bengal is given effect to... 

With the Moslems in a majority in any 
particular J*rovince, wc think that no reservation 
of s(«iis for them ought to be necessary, and the 
logical solution of the problem would be to inake 
no provision for a sei)arate Moslem electorate but 
to throw" the whole of the general seats oj:)en to 
Moslems and Hindus, so tliat candidates, w’hether 
Moslems or Hind us, would have to stand on their 
jncrits and make their ai)peal to the electors at 
large. 

But lest this proposal be corisidcTed as too 
radical, “we recommend as a general principle that 
in any Province in whi(*h seats arc recorded for a 
community which constitutes a majority of the 
population, a decision whether election in the case 
of the general seats including those reserved for 
the majority community should be by separate 
or by joint electorate, should rest with the 
Minority.” 

The Amend metit which was thus moved by 
the Marquess of Zetland was supporteil by eight 
other members named below: 

Lord Salisburjs Lord Derby, Lord Lytton, Lord 
Middleton, J^ord Hardinge, Lord RankeiUour, 
Sir Reginald (h’addock, Joseph Neill. 

The “Not Contents” numbered 14. 

Lord RankeiUour further moved that the 
Joint Committee “recommend the Government 
to reconsider the Communal Award especially as 
regards Bengal.” 

This Amendment received the support of as 
many as 10 “Contents” and was lost only by 
3 votes. . . ' . 

Cannot Nationalist Iftdia and the Congress 
oven now strengthen the hands of the Marques^ 
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of Zetland and of other inemberfl of Parliament 
of his way of thinking:, by declaring for Joint 
Electorate as the only possible basis of an 
acceptable Constitution ? Should the Congress 
fell below the political standard for which Lord 
Zetland has been so nobly fighting for India? 

But the only bright spot in the otherwise 
dark scheme of the White Paper and Joint 
Committ(?e*s Report is that the question of 
electorate is still left absolutely to India. In 
llie matter of this fundamental issue of the 
electorate, India has been given the right of 
complete self-determination. The Communal 
Award will be scrapped the moment India is 
ready with an agreed substitute. Let India now 
concentrate on the structure of her electorate and 
ensure the foundations of the constitution she wants 
by deciding that the electorate must be general 
and joint, as in every other civilized country of 
the world including Turkey, Iraq, and Palestine 
which are no less torn by communal conflicts 
than India. And yet communalism in those 


countries is being deliberately dealt with by 
the ^ system of Joint Electorate breeding that 
spirit of a common, national citizenship which 
is the best remedy and antidote to communalism. 

Let India present a united front against the 
Joint Committee's report by asking for Joint 
Electorate as the basis of the coming constitution, 
ami then, on the basis of sound and strong 
democratic beginnings, gather up strength to 
nullify the many and multiform Safe-guards and 
Reservations proposed in the Report. The 
citadel of Autrocracy and Irresponsible Govern- 
ment cannot be conquered except by the weapon 
of Joint Electorate. The strongest fortification 
of that citadel is formed by the construction of 
Communal Electorate. The most fundamental 
safe-guard which the British (Tovernment 
have taken against the development of India 
into a democracy is this system of separate 
electorate, but it must be said to their infinite 
credit that they have left its continuance entirely 
to India. 


THE WATERS OF DESTINY 

Bv 8ITA DEVI 


[Plot of Previous Chapters. Subarna, the only 
child of rratul(‘handra Mitra of .lamral, was 
secretly given away in inari-iage at tlie age of 
eight to Shribilas Guha of village Bhatgram, by 
Subarna’s mother Narayani. Bratulchundra, who 
lived in Calcutta, had intended to educate his 
daughter and to get her married after she had 
grown up to womanhood. This earnest desire of 
his was frustrated by the orthodoxy of his wife, 
who lived in her husband’s village-home. So, in 
anger he left his wife, and did not see her again 
till the time of her death. Sa])arna was very 
much illtreatcd by her mother-in-law, who refused 
to allow the girl to go to see her dying mother. 
Subarna ran away from her husband’s house to 
see her mother, who expired soon after the 
meeting. Pratiil wanted to send Subarna back 
to her husband. But she njfnsed through fear, 
saying her mother-in-law would kill her for 
running away. Pratnl took her to Bhatgram 
himself and was surprised to find that Bubarna 
was refused admission into her husband’s house. 
He took her away deciding to educate her and 
make her independent of her husband’s family, 
for ever. Bubarna’s name was changed into 
Suparna, and she was sent by her father to 
Ddhi to live in the family of Taran Babu, a 
ftiend of his and to study for a medical career. 
In this family she had a friend in Amita, daughter 
of her father’s friend. Here, after a. few years, 
she met a young doctor named Sudarshan. They 
fell in love with each other, and Sudarshan pro- 
posed, being under the impression that Suparna 
was an unmarried woman. But Suparna refused 
to listen to him and sent him away. At this time 
she received' a letter from her father, informing 
. .hei* that her husband Shribilas was wanting her 
fhack. In »great perturbation of spirit, Suparna 
. ill and then decided to leave Delhi. At the 


station Sudarshan met her and pleaded with her 
again. This upset her still more and she arrived 
in (Calcutta, a physical and mental wreck. Here 
Shribilas im»t her and tried to persuadtJ her to 
return to him. But Suparna stoutly refused to 
do so. Shribilas was persistent and left saying 
that he would come again very soon.| 

T hough SupamS toM off Shribilas 
very smnniarily, she was feeling far 
from easy in her mind. She was 

determined not to live as the wife of 

Shribilas again, l)ui how and where she was 

to live, was not at all clear to her. Had 
she the courage to go to Delhi again ? She 

knew, she would not be able to control herself, 
if she saw Sudarshan again and fell, his deep 
look upon herself. She had not been able to 
hide the secret of her heart, she had to run 
away after letting it out. Amita, too, had found 
her out. She had passed the most peaceful and 
happy days of her life in Delhi. How could 
she go back there now, with her .clouded 
existence ? Shribilas would never let her live 
in pejuje. When the people there would come 
to" know that Suparna was not a maiden but 
a married woman, who had been posing as 
unmarried, how tongues would wag over her 
tale ! How people would whisper and wink ! 
And what would Sudarshan think of her ? Had 
Suparna the strength to bear all these? How 
could she go back to Delhi ? But where else 
could she go ? Calcutta had become the citadel 
of her enemy. Could she defend herself against 
him, if she lived here ? 
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As she was about to enter her own room, 
her father came out of his, and asked, “Has 
Shribilas gone 

“Yes, father,” replied Suparna. 

“What have you decided ?” asked her father 
again. 

“I have told him, that I am not going 

back,” said Suparna. “But it does not seem 

that he would let me off so easily. He said 

that he was coming again the day after 

tomorrow.” 

“Stick to your own decision,” said Pratul. 
“You need not fear his threats. We knew 

beforehand that he would try his worst to take 
you away, but you must not submit to coercion. 
That is why, I brought you away from their 

house. But where have you decided to stay ? 
Do you want to go back to Delhi ?” 

“I cannot yet make up my mind, father,” 
said Supam ’i. “I shall have to think it over 
again.” 

“You can stay on and continue your studies 
here,” said her father. “But here there is a 

risk of being molested all the time, Delhi is 

better in that respect. But there you lived like 

an unmarried girl. If Shribilas follows you 
there and makes scenes, it would be extremely 
unpleasant for you. You must consider first, 

whether you can stand all these.” 

“1 ^was thinking of that, father,” said 

Suparna. “Perhaps I shall be obliged to give 
up my studies, and live in retirement for a 

while. But if he has recourse to law, I may 
be forced to remain in (jalcutta.” 

‘T don^t think, he would venture so far,” 
said her father. “Well, let us wait and see,” 
saying this, he went back to his own room. 

Suparna, too, went to her room and flung 

herself down upon her bed. She had told her 
father, that she was going to think things over, 
hut she could see no end to her troubles. If 

she remained in Calcutta, Shribilas would give 
her no peace. If she went to Delhi, she would 
have to live continually in fear of exposure and 
scandal. The only course open to her was to 
live in hiding for a time. But then she would 
have to give up her studies and Pratul would 
have to take leave from the college. She 

decided to wait till Shribilas’s next visit. If he 
was determined not to give up his rights as a 
husband, Suparna would have to stay on here 
and try to arrive at a settlement with him. 
She could not ward him off* for ever, neither 
could she fly irom him for ever. She did not 
want to live the life pf a hunted animal, she 
wanted to live the life of a free human being. 
If she consented to live as the wife of Shribilas, 
she could have peace. But the very thought 
gave her the creeps. It was better to kill 
herself. 

But poor ^luortals never know beforehand what 
God would ordain for , them. The final disposal 
always jests with hini, not with man. 

12 


Suparna could not sleep the whole nighA so 
she got up rather late. The servant was calling 
to her to come to tea. She rose from her bed 
in a hurry, and washed and dressed herself 
rather quickly and went to the tea table. Her 
father was already there. “Did not you sleep 
well ?” he asked upon seeing his daughter, 

Suparna felt mther awkard and answered, 
“No father, I remained awake till three.” 

Pratul pushed the teapot towards her and 
said, “Pour yourself a cup of tea. I did not 
pour it out, as I thought it would grow cold.” 

A letter was lying under the teapot. As 
Suparna moved the teapot, it flew down to the 
floor. “A letter from Delhi, for you,” said 
Pratul. “I suppose, it is from Taran Babu’s 
daughter ?” 

Suparna's heart gave such a jump, that she 
nearly choked The letter was not from Amita, 
but from Sudarshan. Though she had forbidden 
him expressly to write, he had still written. 
What had he to say to her ? 

Pratul had not expected any answer to his 
question. He finished his cup in silence and 
took up the morning paper. Suparna swallowed 
a cup of tea somehow and left everything else 
untouched. She took up the letter and went 
off to her room again. She tore the envelope 
with trembling hands and took out the letter. 
Sudarshan had written— 

“Respected Madam, 

“I do not know how else to address^ you, 

so I am addressing you thus. When I 

look within my heart, I find there no 

respect left for you. You had forbidden me to 

write, yet I could not obey you, I shall tell you 
why. You know very well what my feelings had 
been for you. I had not given up the hope of 
making you my wife. I had decided to try my 
utmost, to crush all obstacles in the way. Amita 
had given me hopes, saying that there were no 
reasons to bo discouraged so easily. So I went 
to Tamil Babu, knowing that he was your guar- 
dian in Delhi. I had decided to come to Calcutta, 
if Taran Babu raicived me favourably. I wanted 
to ask for your hand again, also to lay my 
proposals before your father. But what I heard 
from Taran Babu, destroyed all my hopes for ever. 
I never even dreamt that you were a married 
woman. You ought to have told me this, know- 
ing full well that I was under the impression 
that you were unmarried. Why you masqueraded 
under the guise of a maiden, I do not know, and 
I do net want to know. But have you ever 
thought what sorrow and despair you were causing 
a human being, through this foolish act of yours? 
Perhaps I have no right to criticize your conduct, 
but I feel that I have earned the right through 
the deepest suffering. 

“I am going away from here tomorrow. I had 
postjioned my departure only for a few days. 
Possibly, you, too, will n§ver return to Delhi. 
My last request to you is, do not fool men anj 
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more, by holding out false hopes. There are 
women who glory in conquering and breaking 
hearts. But I hope you will remain above this 
cruel sport, after this. 

Sudarshan.” 

The letter dropped on the floor from Supama’s 
hand. So Sudarshan had written this terrible 
letter to her ! She took up the letter and tried 
to read it again, but she did not seem to grasp 
its meaning. Her brain seemed to be on fire, 
and a stream of poison seemed to course through 
her veins. She felt a choking sensation. 
Suddenly a cry of agony escaped her and she 
fell on the bed, shaking with suppressed sobs. 
Was there no mercy for her anywhere in this 
world ? She had steeled her heart against those 
whom she knew to be her enemies and persecu- 
tors. But the man whom she honoured as a God 
in her heart, whose memory was the only treasure 
of her barren life, how could he thus strike ber 
with a poisoned missile ? What was he thinking 
of her ? Could not he even ask her what cruel 
trick of fate had compelled her to take a disguise ? 
Why did he judge her and punish her so 

precipitately ? 

When at last she returned to her senses, she 
heard her father knocking at the door. She had 
been weeping all this while, like one senseless. 
Nothing had any meaning for her. As she tried 
to sit up, she felt that her whole body was 
trembling. Still she forced herself to stand up. 

She wiped her eyes and went and opened the 

door. 

Pratul looked at her tear-stained face in 

amazement and asked, “What is the matter, dew ? 
Have you received any bad news V 

Suparna cleared her throat and said, “No, 
father.” 

“The letter was from Taran Babu’s house, was 
it not ?” he asked again, 

Suparna hung down her head and said 
indistinctly, “Yes.” 

“You have eaten nothing,” said Pratul, “are 
you feeling very unwell ?” 

“Yes, father,” Suparnii replied, “I am feeling 
rather unwell. I shall try to sleep a while.” 

Pratul was a man of few words. Even to 
Suparna he could not talk for long. He went 
back to his own room, and Suparna, too, went 
back to her bed. She was too excited to think 
coherently. She was so terribly hurt by 

SttdJtrshan’s letter, that her naturally calm intellect 
had become clouded over. As a person strikes 
back involuntarily, when struck unexpectedly, so 
Suparna wanted to strike Sudarshan even a 
harder blow than he had struck. She wanted to 
destroy herself and thus cause him to suffer. 
But she was accustomed to suffering and sorrow 
from her childhood ; it was not possible for her 
to io8% control of herself entirely and act like 
one insaxse. After a few hours, she became more 
eabn ^d her normal understanding returned to 
her. 'But she still wanted to be revenged. 


She could neither eat nor drink that day. 
The servant came to enquire and was told that 
Suparna had got fever. Pratul came in and felt 
her forehead. It was hot. He laid the blame for 
all these at Shribilas's door and his heart filled 
with hatred for that man. Whenever he went in 
to see Suparna, he found her sitting in the same 
position, staring straight before her. She seemed 
to have lost the power of moving her limbs even. 

Pratul drew up a chair by the side of her bed 
and sat down. “Look here, little mother,” he said, 
^You must not be so easily upset. You have 
still most of your life before you. Cast away all 
thoughts of happiness and ease from your mind, 
and you will feel far more relieved. Try only to 
keep your head erect. I^et this be your only 
thought. When I was your age, fate dealt me a 
similar blow. I knew that happiness in the 
ordinary sense of the word could never be mine. 
It took me time to get over it, but still I did it. 
A woman’s heart treasures love beyond everything 
else. A life without love seems barren as a 
desert to her. Btill you may have to accept such 
a fate, in order to keep your self-respect. Try to 
understan<l this calmly, try to gather strength. If 
you feel that it is impossible for you to walk 
through life alone, then accept dependence. If 
Shribilas had been a good man, the solution for 
you would have been easy. But I do not think 
he has changed much. Still, you must decide for 
yourself. It is no use going on like this. You 
must not be agitated so much. Trials await one 
at every turn of life.” 

“I am trying to think, father,” said Supnrn;i 
in a trembling voice, “but I cannot see any end 
to my troubles.” 

“They have got to end, somehow,” said her 
father. “You cannot drift on for over like this.” 

As Pratul went out of the room, Suparna 
drew out Sudarshan ’s letter from under her 
pillow again. She read it over once more. 
Hatred seemed to breathe through every line of 
it. He was laying all his sorrows at her door, 
but was not she suffering also ? Was he really 
such a fool as he was pretending to be ? Had 
not he understood anything at all ? She 
must have appeared to him as the vainest 
and lightest of creatures. He was requesting 
her not to entangle any one else in her meshes. 
So that was what he had taken her to be after 
knowing her and seeing her for so many years ? 
Had not she tried her best to make him desist ? 
Still he could accuse her thus ? 

Well, she was going to keep Sudarshan s 
request. She was going to take off* her mask 
for ever. She was a married woman and she 
was going to lead the ^ life of one. She would 
not delude people again by posing as a maiden. 
This would mean to her nothing short of a 
sentence of death, still she would accept it 

In the evening sjhe had only a cup of tea 
and went up to the terrace. She remained thqre 
till it was dark. At night, too, she could not 
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sleep, but sat by her window, watching the 
darkness. 

Next day, her father saw that Suparna had 
decided for herself. She was going about her 
duties, very calm and collected. Only her face 
was ashen, her eyes dry as the sands of the 
desert. ^‘What have you decided V* asked Pratul 
of his daughter. 

“I shall go to Bhatgram, father,” replied 

Suparna, shorUy. 

Pratul seemed petrified with amazement 
After a while, he asked “Have you thought 

about it, quite calmly ? Will you be able to 

stand it V 

“T shall have to,” replied Suparna. “I shall 
not hinder you,” said her father. “It is for you to 
decide. I can only help you to the best of my 
ability. ’ 

He finished his tea, rather quickly, then went 
oft' to his own room, with the day’s paper. 
Su])arna sipped her tea alone. Then she put 

l)ack the bread, butter and jelley inside the 
in(‘at-Hafe. She called the servant and said,. 
“That gentleman will call again in the evening. 
Inform me, as soon as be calls.” 

The afternoon pass(Ml very slowly. To 
Suparna it seemed as dreary as the last hours 
before execution seem to a condemned man. 
One moment, she wanted to prolong these few 
hours of freedom, next momeijt, she wanted to 
end them as quickly as possible. The torment 
was proving too much for her. But the minutes 
passed in their usual way, paying no heed to 
human joy tu* sorrow. The evening arrived at 
last Suparna did not move from her seat. She 
neither did her hair, nor changed her dress. She 
looked like one who had just got up from a 
bed of illness. 

Shribilas arrived quickly enough. Today 
he was not dressed up finely as on his previous 
visit. The servant showed him to the drawing- 
room and went to inform his master. He was 
reading. He did not raise his eyes from the 
pages of the book, but said. “Inform the young 
mistress.” 

Suparna came at once. Looking at her face 
Shribilas cried out in surprise “What is the 
matter ? Are you ill ?” 

Suparna drew up a chair and sat down, saying 
“No, I am not ill. Sit down.” 

“Shribilas sat down. “What have you 
decided V he asked. “I have thought the whole 
of yesterday. You must give me an opportunity 
for atoning for. all my past sins towards you. 
It is a stigma I want to wipe off.” 

Suparna remained silent for a while. Her 
heart burnt with r^ge at bis manner of speech. 
She knew he was only delivering a speech he 
had learnt by heart at home. This was his first 
attempt at playing a part and he made repeated 
mistakes. Suparna wanted to laugh aloud, but 
she suppressed the inclination. “AH right.” she said, 
‘‘you sh^ have your wish, I shall go with you.” 


Shribilas did not seem to believe his ears. He 
bent forward and asked, “What did you say ? 
You are going with me ? You ?” 

^Yes, I. 1 shall go with you,” said Suparna 
in a hard and bitter tone. Shribilas jumped up 
from the chair in his excess of joy. As he 
moved forward towards her, Suparna laughed and 
said, “Don’t excite yourself. I shall go with you, 
but only on one condition.” 

Shribilas stopp«^. “What is the condition ?” 
he asked, rather discouraged. 

“1 shall live in your house,” said Suparna. 
“But 1 shall live separately, like a guest. You 
must not demand anything of me, until I can 
grant you voluntarily the rights of a husband. 
This is my condition.” 

Shribilas Avent back to his chair. He pondered 
for a while with bent head. “I must submit,” 
he said at last. “But you are placing me in a 
most difticult position. Even it you had! not 
made the condition, I would not have used force 
towards you. I hope, you believe this.” 

“That may be,” said Suparna. “But my 
condition remains all the same. If you ever 
break it, under any pretext, I shall come away, 
at once. No power of law will ever bring me 
back.” 

“I have given you my word and I shall keep 
it/^ said Shribilas, rather angrily. “Please let me 
know when you can start. I shall write to my 
sisto accordingly.” 

“I can go, tomorrow,” said Suparna. “Is not 
your father at home ?” asked Shribilas^getting up. 

“He is very busy” replied Suparna. “Is that 
so ?” said Shribilas. “Very well. I am going 
now. The train is at eight p. m. sharp. Be ready 
in time.” 

XX 

Suparna had begun to pack up from the 
morning. Pratul hud remained in his room* 
immersed in his book. He had not visited 
Suparna oven once. He had consented to 
Suparna’s decision perforce, as he respected the 
rights of free determination in every human 
being. But his mind remained averse to this 
decision. He did not trust Shribilas at all. He 
was fully convinced that he would show his true 
colours us soon as he got Suparna in his power 
again. His courteousness and humility were 
feigned, to serve his end. He saw that untold 
sorrows were awaiting his child. He had never 
thought that his daughter, educated and intelligent 
girl that she was, would ever let herself be 
caught in such an easy trap. But he did not 
try to hinder her, on principle. 

In the evening, he came to her room once 
and said, “Have you finished packing, my dear ?” 

“Yes, father,” replied Suparna, “I am taking 
only this suitcase and this bedding with me now. 
I shall send for the other things later on, if I 
need them. I have all iffy jewellery in this big 
trunk, you must keep it carefully.” 
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"Did you bring over all your things from 
Delhi ?” asked her father. 

"Al^ with the exception of the books” said 
Suparna. “I did not know what I might need 
here.” 

Pratul took out a packet of currency notes 
from his pocket and handed it to Suparna, 
saying, "Keep these. Do not say anything to 
Shribilas about it. There are three hundred 
rupees in the packet. Spend them whenever you 
nem them. And keep these envelopes, stamps, 
ostcards and telegraph forms. I am writing to 
amral and Bhatgram today. Your uncles are in 
Jamral, they will be able to look after you. 
The post master at Bhatgram belongs also to 
Jamral and is well known to me. 1 shall write 
to him, too. Write to me everyday. 1 shall 
remain very anxious,*’ 

"Why do you feel so anxious, father ?** asked 
his daughter calmly. "I shall be able to take 
good care of myself. They may be very cunning 
people, but no cunning will be of avail now 
against me. If I cannot pull on with them, I 
shall come away.’* 

"It is not always possible to aet according to 
one’s desire,” said her father. "But it is useles 
thinking about these things now. When is your 
train ?” 

"It is at half past eight,” said Suparna. "I 
must start from hero at eight. Will you come 
to the station, father ?” 

^ "No, my dear, I do not think I shall go,” 
said Pratul He ordered the servant to get 
dinner ready in time and went back to his room. 

Suparna had her dinner early and got ready 
for iJie station. 11 any of her modern friends 
had seen her now. they would have stared agape 
at her. She was dressed so plainly and simply, 
that nobody would have believetl that she was 
going out. Even her feet were bare. She wore 
her sari simply, like purdah ladies. Pratul looked 
at Suparna once, but did not say anything. 
The girl was becoming an enigma to him. She 
was not trying at all, to hide the fact, that her 
mind was full of disgust and hostility. Then 
. why had she consented to go with Shribilas ? 
Pratul could not think that she had agreed 
through fear, for really there was no reason for 
so much fear. If he had questioned her, she 
would have given him some sort of an answer, 
but he did not like to pester her any more. 

Shribilas drove up in a taxi. Suparna was 
standing at the door. He looked at her and 
cried out “Why, you are not ready yet ? There 
is not much time left, so I came with the taxi.” 

‘T have been ready this one hour,” said 
Suparna. can htart at once.’’ 

“Are you coming like this ?” asked Shribilas 
in wonder. yon put on shoes even ?” 

“What'S ihe itse ?” asked Suparna. “None 
of the^) ladies of your village, put on shoes. 
Wbat shall I do with the shoes, when I get 
there 


Shribilas was a parsimonious man. He did 
not want to enter into a dispute now with 
Suparna, as the taxi was waiting. So he said, 
“Do as you please. I have no objection, if you 
have none to walking barefoot.” 

The servant brought out Suparn^s luggage 
and put them in the car. Suparna went in 
and bowed down to her father, saying, “I am 
going now, father.” 

Pratul came out with her. “Please send me 
news of your safe arrival there,” he said. He 
looked at his son-in-law and asked “Has not a 
telegraph office been established in your village ?” 

“Yes, there is one there, for the last few 
years,” answered Shribilas. Ho too made a 
hasty bow to Pratul and got into the car. 

As the taxi started, Shribilas looked at 
Suparna and asked, “You are taking practically 
no luggage. May I ask, why ?” 

“This will do for the present,” said Suparna 
“When I need more things, I shall send for 
them. It is not very far from Calcutta.” 

“It seems you do not intend to stay very 
long there,” said Shribilas. 

“I cannot tell you now how long it will 
suit me to stay. I have not made all my plans 
for the future yet. It will depend on circums- 
tances.” 

Shribilas made no comment. The car reached 
the station very soon. Shribilas paid off the 
driver and said, turning to Suparna, “Shall I 
get second class tickets for you ?” 

“I shall be quite comfortable in the inter- 
mediate class,” answered Suparna. 

Shribilas ordered two porters to carry the 
luggage in. Then he spoke again to Suparna, 
rather angrily. “Though I am not a rich man 
like your father, I am not exactly a beggar. 
So you need not try to pose as a martyr in all 
things. I think, I can afford to keep you in 
the style to which you have become acicustonied. 
At least, you ought to let me try.” 

“There is no question of my letting you do 
anything. You can do whatever pleases you,” 
said Suparn . 

Shribilas marched off in a temper and got 
tickets for . the inter class. “Do you want to go 
in the ladies’ compartment ?” he asked Suparn i. 

“Yes’” replied Suparna. The train was 
already in, so she followed the porter and got 
into the inter class ladies’ compartment. The 
porter put in her luggage, after her. The 
compartment was not empty. A few ladies 
were already seated in it. Any other time 
Suparna would have disliked the idea of travell- 
ing with so many people. But today she liked 
it, as she did not want to be alone. She felt 
rather at ease, because the presence of the other 
women would prevent Shribilas from coming in 
at everv station to enquire about her. 

Shribilas stowed in all his luggage in his 
compartment, jthen came and stood by the window 
where Suparna was seated. “I see nothfing but 
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a water jug with you,” he sai^l, “will that appease 
both your hunger and thirst ?” 

Suparni repressed a smile. So the wolf was 
already getting tired of the lamb’s skin. His 
claws were itching to scratch. But she liked it 
Shribilas might have made her forget his true 
self, if he had continued his pose longer. She 
must always be on the alert against this man. 
She must not slacken at all. 

won’t die of hunger within these few 
hours,” she said in reply to Shribilas “and you 
ought to remember that I was not in the habit 
of having seven square meals during twelve 
hours.” 

Shribilas did not dare to show oft his temper 
before so manv people. Besides, the train had 
not yet left Howrah, it might be unwise to 
provoke Supariia now. So he said, “All right, go 
oil brooding over all the wrongs you suffered 
twenty years ago,” saying this, he marched off 
to his own compartment in a huff. Suparna’s 
follow passengers were regarding these two 
people with a good deal of interest. It is usual 
with uneducited Bengali ladies to feel inquisi- 
tive, whenever they see a man and a woman 
together. So as soon as Shribilas had gone away 
an eWerly lady anproached Suparna and asked 
point blank. “Who is that with you ?” 

“He is rny husband,” replied Suparna with 
an effort. 

“Oh, is that so ?” said the lady with a smile. 
^‘I)o not mind my asking, my dear girl. Why 
have you not put vermilion on your forehead, 
and why is not there an iron bangle * on your 
wrist? People might think otherwise. You 
should not go out like this.” 

“We do not usuallv put on these things at 
home,” said Suparna. “So we cannot remember 
always to put them on when we go out.” 

“Oh, are you Christians or Bramhos ?” asked 
the lady sagely. “One would not take you to 
b(‘ either, you must excuse my saying so. I 
have Brainhos living on both sides of my house 
an<l I know their manners and customs to the 
smallest detail. If they make one step out of 
their rooms, they put on sho<‘s and stockings and 
T>'*t.ticDats. But you are dressed just like a 
Bengali woman.” 

“1 am a Bengali woman, so how can I dress 
otherwise ?’ said Suparna with a smile. 

“Of course, you are a Bengali,” said the lady, 
“but not like one of us.” 

The topic was dropped now. Another young 
woman came forward and asked, “Are you going 
to your father’s house ?” 

“No^T am going to my husband’s house,” said 
Suparna. 

The train started now. Suparna was not 
feeling much inclined to talk, so she^ put her 
bead out of her window and stared straight before 

* These are marks of wifehood as distinguished 
from widowhood or from maidenhood. 


her. She was afraid to think, yet one’s mind 
cannot remain vacant for ever. If she lookod 
behind, an ocean of tears confronted her, whose 
end she could not see. All her happiness, all 
her hopes, lay buried there. Before her, she could 
only see a barren desert. Why did she ever set 
foot on this path ? The man who was causing 
her thus to sacrifice herself would never know 
about her self-immolation. He would never know 
how her heart had broken under the terrible 
blow dealt by him, Sudarshan ! No, she must 
forget even his name, else she could not live. 

Shribilas came now and ^en to enquire how 
she was getting on. Suparna would not speak, if 
she could help it. She would only nod in answer 
to his questions. All her fellow passengers soon 
came to the conclusion that the husband and 
wife had no liking for each other. 

The night advanced apace. Shribilas had 
fallen asleep probably, for he did not come to see 
Suparna after eleven o’clock. The ladies, too, 
fell asleep one by one. Suparn i alone remained 
awake. She could not sleep. She was seeing the 
death of her real life advancing with every roll 
of the carriage wheels. One could not sleep 
under these circumstances. 

The train stopped at Chorabil station early in 
the morning. They had to get down here. The 
rest of the wav they had to go by boat. They 
would reach Bhatgr'am at about eleven. Suparna 
had nothing to make ready, or to get ready her- 
self. So she sat on, as she had been doing. She 
looked out of the window and saw Shribilas jump 
down on the platform and shout for a coolie. 
The station was a small one and the train 
stopped only for two minutes here. So, instead 
of waiting for Shribilas or the coolie, Suparna 
opened the door herself and got down with her 
suitcase in hand. Shribilas ran up to her, 
“Take down the bedding,” she said to him. 

Shribilas got the bedding out somehow and 
the train started the next moment. Shribilas’s 
shouts had not been in vain. A few coolies now 
appeared, still yawning drowsily. Through 
Chorabil lay the route to many places. So there 
were good many passengers, and all the coolies 
were engaged. Shribilas put all his and Suparni’s 
lusrgage on the heads of two coolies, and said, 
“We must wait at Rashik’s shop for a while. 
We must have some breakfast and must engage 
a good boat.” 

“Yes,” said Suparna. “Let us walk on, it is 
not far off.” 

The station was a small affair. The platform 
strewn with red gravel sloped down to the open 
fields on one side, and on the other it led 
to the only road, the village boasted. One had 
to reach the road after getting gown three or 
four steps. Shribilas led the way with the 
coolies, and Suparna followed him. Rashik’s shop 
stood at a distance of a quarter of a mile from 
the station. It served «fso as the village hotel. 
There were a few other shops, but there one 
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could find no accommodation for a whole family. 
Those consisted of only thatched sheds, one for 
each shop. Rashik had two thatchea rooms 
behind his shop, where the passengers could rest 
and cook and oat. They could also bathe there 
in the village way, if so they desired. 

Shribilas came first and engaged the better 
room for Suparna, “Wash your hand and face 
here or have a bath, just as you desire,” he 
said. “I am going to engage a boat. There are 
many pa8seng(3rs today. So, if I donot hurry, 
I shall not get a good boat. Shall I order them 
to get you some tea? They keep tea here now.” 

“Very well,” said Suparna. “But please order 
tea only, I don*t want anything else.” 

Shribilas went out. 

The room contained two wooden bedstead^, 
with mats spread on them. Suparna threw away 
the mat from one of these, and sat down on the 
bare boards. She opened her suitcase, and took 
’ out her toilette* accessories. But she became nearly 
sick, when shown into the place, which served 
as the bathroom. She gave up all ideas of 
having a bath, and returned to her room after 
washing her face somehow. She found Rashik’s 
wife and daugher there, waiting for her with a 
large metal plate full of sweetmeats and two cups 
of tea. “Why have you brought so many 
things ?” asked Suparna, “I ordered tea only.” 

“But the gentleman told me to bring sweet- 
meats,” said the woman. 

Suparna remembered ^ the swarm of flies and 
wasps, she had seen sotting over these sweetmeats, 
when she hacl come in. It took away all wish 
on her part to taste them. “All right,” she said, 
“let him come in.” 

The women wanted to have some conversation 
with Suparna, but seeing that she was not at 
all inclined for it they got up to go. “Will you 
cook, madam ?” asked the shopkeeper’s wife. 
“Shall I make preparations for it ?” 

“No,” said Suparna, “Wc shall have to start 
very soon.” The women left after that. 

There was a small window in the room. 
Suparnii looked out and saw the village road 
stretching before her. A few bullock-carts were 
passing, leaving a cloud of dust behind. Each 
cart contained a number of men, women and 
children together with many bundles. These 
people, too, were looking out with drowsy sleep- 
laden eyes. Trees and shrubs on both sides of 
the road seemed to be holding up an offering of 
fresh leaves and flowers to the morning god. 
A long-forgotten fragrance, emanating from 
damp earth, fresh flowers and grass, seemed to 
be knocking at the gates of her heart, rousing 
in her heart the memories of a happy childhood 
In that past life of hers, there had been no fear, 
no despair ahd^ no insults. She had passed her 
days in great joy and happiness in the laps of 
her mother ana grandmother. Then came the 
dajtkest dity« of her existenc^^ and joy and 
hsippiAess vanished like a mirage. 


Suparna finished her tea, and sat waiting for 
half an hour, before Shribilas returned. “So you 
have finished your tea” he said. “I, too, snail 
get ready for tea in a minute. I have got a 
very good boat. We shall reach the village,, 
before eleven.” 

Suparna did not say anything. Shribilas 
went out to wash his face and came in after a 
few minutes. He took up the plate covering 
the sweetmeats and said, “So you have not 
touched anything, I see. Do you want to go 
on hunger-strike? Why did not you say so 
before ? Then I would not have brought you 
away needlessly. You should know that it is 
no use over doing things.” 

“I am not going on hunger-strike,” said 
Suparna, “You need not be afraid. I shall take 
something after I have completed my journey. 
What’s the use of getting ill, through taking 
bad food on the way? These things are not fit 
for human consumption.” 

As Suparna was a medical student, Shribilas 
did not like to enter into dispute with her. So- 
he finished his tea and sweets with a grave face 
and said, “As you please. But look here, you 
must keep one of my requests. J shall, of 
course, keep the conditions you have imposed on 
me. But it is not one of which 1 need be 
proud and I would not like to publisli it to the 
world. Since you have adopted the dress of an 
orthodox Hindu woman, do so completely, so 
that people might not mistake you for a widow.” 

“How is that to be done, in the midst of a. 
journey ?” asked Suparna. 

Shribilas brought out an iron bangle and a 
packet of vermilion from his pocket. He handed 
these things to Suparna, saying, “Put some 
vermilion on your forehead and wear this bangle. 
I did not get lac for the feet at that shop, else 
I would have brought that too. And please take 
off this sari which has got too narrow a border. 
Wear one with a broad border, preferably a red 
one.” 

Suparna took the articles from him and put 
them on, as desired. Then she said, “Go out 
and make preparations for starting. I shall 
change my dress meanwhile. I have not got 
any red bordered sari with me. But I shall 
wear another with a broad border,” 

Shribilas made a grimace and went out. 

XXI 

The river Bhairabi again. The boat was 
advancing, carrying Suparna, a captive, being 
led back to her joyless prison. Once this river 
had been the way, leading towards an indepen- 
dent life, now it had changed its character. 

The scenery on both sides of the river were 
superb. A person seeing it for the first time 
would have been struck with wonder, even 
ersons who had seen the place brfore would 
ave viewed it with joy. But Suparna did not 
see anything. She sat inside the boat, lijce one 
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turned into stone. She never stirred her limbs, 
she scarcely seemed to breathe. The wind, 
blowing across the mighty expanse of water, 
stirred her locks and the end of her sari. 

Shribilas sat at a little distance outside the 
enclosure. Sometimes he talked to the boatman, 
sometimes he remained silent, sunk in thought. 
But every now and then he was stealing a look 
at Suparna. She was dressed so simply. With 
the exception of two bangles, she did not wear 
any ornaments also. She wore a sari, with 
a broad black border, and a streak of vermilion 
at the parting of her hair. But how wonderfully 
beautiful she looked. What a face and what 
a figure ! Even the severe expression on her 
face, enhanced her beauty, making her resemble 
ii flam(\ Suparna had been good-looking in her 
childhood also, but nothing^ like this. Shribilas 
cursed his l)ad luck in his heart. Such a 
beautiful woman, but alas, she was his wife 
only in name. He had not th(i right to talk to 
her oven, unless she permitted him. But hope 
never dies in human breast. He believed firmly 
that ho would be able to tame Suparnfi in the 
long run. He only wondered how to begin. 
He was afraid that he might be making a 
mistake in bringing her oyer to the village. 
The memories she had of this place, were 
extremely unpleasant. Shribilas’s sister, too, 
was still living in his home. Perhaps Biiparna 
would become still more hostile to him in this 
place. But what else could he have done ? 
He had no establishment in Calcutta. He had 
put up at the house of a relative for a few days, 
ilc could not take Suparna there. Besides, 
Buparna would not have obeyed him in anything 
if they had remained in Calcutta, he would not 
have dared to say a single word to her. Time 
alone ciould prove whether he was right or wrong 
in bringing her over. He had written to his 
sister, explaining the situation clearly to her. 
Perhaps she would have the sense to behave 
well. 

Though Bhribilas did not acknowledge it to 
himself, he had begun to fear Suparna in his 
heart. Her unbroken silence, increased his fear. 
She seemed to him as terrible as a volcano, just 
before an emiption. If Suparna had screamed 
und quarrelled, if she had abused him roundly, 
Shribilas would have felt much easier in his 
mind. Ho was accustomed to seeing such things 
and settling them. ^ Women first screamed, tW 
wept, and then^ they calmed down. They only 
needed some sweet words and some petting. But 

he did not know how to tackle this scornful 

silence. The blows he tried to strike her, fell on 
her armour of silence, and turned back on the 
striker. Even if he tried to quarrel with her, she 
never spoke more than one or two words. As to 
sweet words .or attempts at love-making, he could 
not dream ot them. So, how could he establish 

the normal relationship of a married couple 

betweeif himself and Suparna ? But his eagerness 


was increasing by leaps and bounds and threaten- 
ing to become uncontrollable. 

He got over his fear and diffidence after two 
or three attempts and going in, sat down near 
her. “Is not the scenery here very beautiful ?” 
he asked. 

Suparna lifted her eyes to look at him once 
and replied shortly, “Yes.” 

Shribilas had come in, determined not to be 
discouraged by anything. So he began again, 
“Perhaps these things do not seem worth notice 
to you, since you have seen the great palaces 
of Agra and Delhi. But to me, nothing seems 
so beautiful as the riversides of Bengal. 

“You can hardly compare palaces and river- 
side scenery”, said Suparna. “They do not 
belong to the same order of things.” 

Shribilas was silenced for a while. Then he 
began again, “In which year were you studying 
there ?” 

“I had just completed my third year,” said 
Suparna. 

“Oh, then you are nearly a fulfledged 
doctor,” cried out Shribilas, trying to appear very 
enthusiastic. “You can even practise in the 
village, if so you desire.” 

Suparna did not answer. “Where did you 
live there ? In a ladies’ hostel ?” he asked. 

“What’s the use of talking about those 
things ?” said Suparna, rather impatiently. 

Shribilas stopped in embarrassment. After 
a while, he got up, and returned to his former 
seat. His brain seemed to be on fire through 
anger. Was he so much beneath her, that she 
did not hold him fit for conversation even ? She 
might be educated, but was he not so, too ? Then 
what right had she to be so stuck up ? This was 
the reason why orthodox people regarded female 
education with distrust. As soon as they learnt 
to read a few pages of English, they begin to 
think themselves too high and mighty and lose 
all sense of proportion. Well, he was going to 
teach Suparna her proper place, else he was not 
a (luha of Bhatgram. 

They had been able to secure a really good 
boat. Shribilas consulted his watch, and was 
relieved to find that they would reach their 
destination much before eleven. He went in 
again to Suparna and said, ‘‘We are nearly 
there. Just another bend of the river. Get 
ready.” 

“I am ready,” said Suparna. 

“You pose to be a village woman,” said 
Shribilas with a sneer, “won’t you veil your face? 

“I have no objection,” said Suparna. “But I 
would not like to create a comic situation. 
Nobody would expect me to veil mv face.” 

The boat came to a stop in the well-known 
landing place. Everything was unchanged, 
except that the children, whom Suparna naa 
known, had all become Idults, and many of the 
grown-up persons she had known were there no 
more. The villagers had gathered to the landing 
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place in a crowd. Suparna understood at once 
that the news of her arrival had been published 
only too well. Her face became even more 
serious and rave, as she followed Shribilas 
down from the boat. Shribilas’s sister had sent 
the only palanquin of the village for 
Suparni. As the bearers advanced with it, 
Buparna entered it hurriedly and drew the doors 
together. Shribilas began to load the luggage 
in a bullock-cart 

A murmur arose from the crowd, and gradually 
grew louder. 

“But where is the Memsahib ?” asked an old 
woman “Did you not say that a Memaahib, 
with gown and shoes on, was coming ? But this 
one looks exactly like a Bengali, only she is a 
bit tall.’^ 

“But she is fair as a Memsahib,*' cried out 
a little girl. 

A small village urchin pushed apart the doors 
of the palanquin a little bit and peeped in, 
unable to control his curiosity. “The Bramhin 
aunt told me that the bride had become a doctor,” 
he said, “But where is the doctor’s hat and bag ?” 

Shribilas pushed hin: away very roughly and 
said, “Get away from here, or J shall give you 
a slap.^* 

At this display of temper, the crowd fell back 
a pace or two, but showed no sign of going 
away. Nothing had created so much excitement 
in the village, within ten or twelve years. How 
could the people go away, without enjoying 
the situation to the full ? That little girl 
Siibarna, who had been so ill treated and oppressed 
by her husband’s people, had now come back 
as a lady doctor I They must see how she looked, 
how she dressed and how she spoke. They had 
felt some disappointment seeing that she was 
not dressed in bat and gown, still they began 
to follow the palanquin in the hope of seeing what 
she ate and hearing what she spoke. They also 
wanted to see whether she would dance with her 
husband, as Memsahibs were reputed to do. 
Shribilas was extremely annoyed at this, but he 
knew that it was impossible to manage a village 
crowd, once their curiosity was roused. So he 
had to remain silent, though furious. 

Jt took only a few minutes to reach his home. 
Th^re was nobody in the house now except 
Shribilas’s elder sister Haimabati. Shribilas had 
written at great length to her, requesting her not 
to pick up a row at the very moment of 
Stiptoa’s arrival. Haimabati was a worthy 
daughter of her mother. She was a child widow 
and had always lived in her father's family. 
She Wd the opinion that brides should be well 
abheed all the time and beaten too, if necessity 
aroaa Elae those, ill-bred housewives would never 
know thi^hr places. Haimabati always took the 
’^Icifd in poor Suha)m£^ "as she was 

the little girl. Whenever 
|ii^ ^mi^nt B bad a right here and 

^ nierely on sufferance, the blood 


would mount to her head, making her see red. 
The punishment that properly ought to have been 
imflicted on unjust custom fell always on poor 
Subarna, 

Haimabati had never liked Shribilas’s eagerness 
for bringing Subarna back. A father-in-law who 
was audacious enough to snap his fingers before 
Shribilas’s nose and take away his daughter, 
should never be forgiven and his daughter should 
never be taken back. Such things had never 
happened in the Guha family. To supplicate 
for the return of a wife ? What were things 
coming to ? But Haimabati did not dare to 
oppose her brother strongly novv-a-days. She was 
not very intelligent. But this much she under- 
stood that her regime had come to an end, with 
her mother’s death. She was nobody now. She 
had spoken once or twice about going away to 
Benares, in order to gauge Shribilas’s feelings, 
but his enthusiastic reception of the proposal, had 
made her calm down at once. She felt now that 
she was regarded merely as a burden. This 
knowledge had increased her ire against Subarna. 

During Shribilas’s absence in Calcutta a 
distantly related aunt had come and stayed 
with Haimabati. .Haimabati was still young 
enough to need protection. The aunt had her 
husband living, though he seldom stayed at 
home. 

The noise of the crowd made Haimabati 
realize that the party from Calcutta already 
arrived. She was seated on the verandah, with 
displeasure writ large on her face. “Please, aunt, 
come out,” she called aloud, “The queen has 
arrived.” 

The aunt came out of the kitchen smiling. 

“It is very unkind of you to get so angry. 
Himu, my dear,” she said, “It is her home really, 
then why should not she come ? Your luck is 
bad, else why should you remain in your 
brother’s house at this age ?” 

“True, true,” cried Haimabati, stung to tlie 
quick, “now the homo is hers, of course. But if 
we had not taken care of the home all these years, 
would there be a brick standing ? Now let her 
come and rule over everything and gratify us. 
We would have been still more obliged to her, 
had she been a decent woman. We heard such 
tales about her. I only hope, we shall not be 
outcasted on her account.” 

The aunt was in the kitchen for the pui^se 
of cooking some fish for Buparna. Haimabati had 
taken a vow not to do anything for the despised 
great. Haimabati's aunt was now washing her hands, 
saying, “Please stop, dear. Don’t begin to abuse 
her as soon as she steps into the house, after so 
many years. First see what kind of a person 
she is.” 

The palanquin and the bullock cart came to 
a stop before the door. Shribilas jumped down 
from the cart and coming to the front door, 
called out “Didi.” 

Haimabati came out with her aunt. “Aunt, 
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you take her inside,” she said. “I am a widow 
and must not show my face to these fortunate 
ones on ceremonial occasions.” 

The aunt opened the door of the palamjuin 
and Suparna stepped out. The old lady was 
struck with wonder at the sight of her face. 
So this was Shribilas^s wife ? My God, she 
looks like a flame, thought the lady. She felt 
that bad times were awaiting foolish Haimabati. 
This made her a little depressed. 

Suparna recognized her as she had seen 
her, before. She bowed down to her, and 
the old lady blessed her, saying, “Come in 
my dear. You are the Lakshmi of this 
house. Come right in.’* She turned to the 
crowd, which was trying to push in, crying, “Go 
away, you fools, why do you come tumbling over 
people ? Do you think a theatrical performance 
is being held here ?” She dragged in Suparn i 
and Shribilas banged the door on the face of the 
curious crowd. 

“Why do you close the door T cried out 
Haimabati. “All your luggage are outside.” 

“All in good time,” said Shribilas. “p^irst let 
thos(i monkeys go away. They seem to be 
enjoying a theatrical show, freg^.” 

Suparna was standing in the middle of the 
room. Haimabati a<lvanced towards her, lier lips 
curled in disdain, and asked, “Do you recognize 
me r 

Suparna did not at all feel inclined 
to bow down to Haimabati. Still she ha<l 
to do it, on account of social etic|uette. But 
no sooner had she bent down to touch Ilaima- 
bati’s feet, than she jumped back, crying, “What 
are you doing ? Please don’t.” 

Suparna straightened herself up again. The 
cartman and the palanquin -bearers carried iji all 
the luggage. “Please keep them on the verandah 
now,” said Shribilas, “We shall arrange them 
afterwards.” 

“If you will kindly carry my suitcase into 
a room, 1 can see about having a bath,” said 
Suparna. 

“You are quite right, my dear,” said the 
aunt. “You have come over such a long way 
and must be feeling tired and hot. Have a 


bath and eat something. Your room is quite 
ready for you.” 

The house was a fairly big one, hut most of 
the rooms had thatched roofs. Only two rooms 
had brickbuilt roofs. The family god was 
placed in one of these and the other had hitherto 
served as a bedroom for Shribilas’s mother. 
As long as the old woman had lived, Haimabati 
too had lived with her mother. Now she had 
removed her things to a smaller room, vacating 
this one for her brother and his wife. The 
furniture given to Suparna, at her marriage, had 
all been placed in this room. A chair and a 
table btdonging to Shribilas had been brought 
from the outer room and placed inside this one. 

To Haimabati the sight of this room was 
nothing short of torture. “Aunt, you arrange 
about your niece’s batli,” she said, “I shall see 
to their breakfast.” Saying this she hurried 
out. But inst(md of going to the kitchen, she 
bolpid herself in her own room, and began 
to cry. 

Shribilas put in Suparn i/s luggage in the 
big bedroom and was going out to the outer 
room with his things. His aunt stopped him, 
crying out, “Where are you taking these things ? 
Why cannot they remain here ?” 

“Let me put them in the outer room now,” 
said Shribilas. “I shall see afterwards where 
1 can put them.” He went off, dragging his 
trunk with him. 

Suparn ii opened her suitcase and asked the 
old lady, “Do you still bathe in the Dutt’s 
pond ?” 

“Yes, my dear,” replied the lady.” “But 
for you, Shribilas has had a bathroom made. 
Come with me, I shall show you.” 

A place by the side of the cowsheds had 
been hedged in and thab^hed. This was Suparna’s 
bathroom. Water, too, had been kept ready 
for her. Suparna saw that she had gained 
much in prestige now. But it did not make 
her at all happy. She wanted to remain as 
she had been before, She finished her bath in 
a hurry and went back to her room. 

(To be continmfL) 
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FIRST AMERICAN WOMAN CABINET MINISTER * 

By Dr. SUDHl NORA BOSE 


T he appointment of Miss Frances Perkins 
last year to the post of Secretary of 
Lal)or in President Roosevelt’s Cabinet 
marked a red-letter occasion for the great 
army of American womanhood. For Miss Perkins 
is the first woman in the history of the United 
States to become a Cabinet minister. 

Less than twenty years ago women in this 
country had no vote. And when some reformers 
declared that woman was not only entitled to 
vote but to hold any government office within 
the gift of the Amerian people, they were derided 
and laughed at. Fhe leaders of the woman’s 
suffrage movement were not infrequently sub- 
jected to vile abuse, and even t)h)sical assault. 
In 1840, when the first World's Anti-Slavery 
Convention met in London, it refused to seal the 
American “ female delegates " on the ground that 
for any woman to lake part in a public meeting 
was improper and degrading to the sex! Since 
then the Western world has learned much. To- 
day not only are the American women enfran- 
chised, but one of them has taken her seat in the 
Cabinet room of the White House, And 
Mrs. Roosevelt put out the suggestion the other 
day that a woman may be President of the United 
States. In any event, American women with vote 
are near enough in numbers to make them politi- 
cally an almost controlling power in Govern- 
ment. 

In the face of lingering prejudice, the first 
American woman minister has earned a reputa- 
tion of being the best “ man ” in the Cabinet. 
A noted jurist has asserted that she has the rarest 
legal mind he ever encountered, and a distin- 
guished publicist has called her “ an angel at the 
Cabinet table 

Miss Frances Perkins is a descendant of, an 
old colonial family of New England. In her 
vmns flows the revolutionary blood of James Otis, 
a Founding Father, who opposed the infamous 
Stamp Act and denounced British tyranny. 
Miss Perkins is slender, good-looking, j and of 
cqedium stature. She has brown hairy^ brilliant 
browp eye^;^ iuid a mobile, sensitive in<>uth. She 
, of age. On occasions, she wears 

■Water of this article follows the American 
' and capitalization. 


horn -rimmed glasses. There is about Madame 
Secretary* — as she likes to be called — a certain 
restraint and reticence which is engaging. 

The lady Cabinet minister has brought to 
her work splendid training, knowledge, and a 
keen social conscience. She was graduated at 
the age of tw^enty from Mount Holyoke College 
wuth the degree of Bachelor of Arts. She also 
attended the Universities of Chicago, Pennsylvania 
and Columbia, specializing in economics and 
sociology. Later she became a teacher in 
Chicago, and while there frequented the Chicago 
Commons, a welfare settlement house in the 
industrial district. She met Jane Addams, the 
piont^er of Aineric^an social settlement movement, 
and about the sanu? time read Bernard Shaw’s 
Mfw and Superman, and Vida Scudder’s A 
Listener in BaheL These hooks made a profound 
impression on her, and through them she realized 
the importance of the relation of man to his 
environment and its effect upon man. When she 
finished her term of teaching, she spent six months 
with Jane Addams at Hull House and her life 
work — the practical application of sociology and 
economics ' was decided upon. 

Miss Perkins has held positions of trust 
almost too numerous to mention. She has been 
executive secretary of the Consumers’ League, 
executive sec retary of the New York Committee 
on Safety, head of the New York Industrial 
Commission, director of the Council on Immi- 
grant Education, director of the American Child 
Hygiene Association, the Child Labor Commis- 
sion, the Maternity Center Association, and a 
member of many other organizations devoted to 
sociology, political science, and public health. 

About twenty -five years ago Miss Frances 
Perkins, shocked by the terrible tragedy of the 
Triangle Shirtwaist factory in New York, hurled 
herself into a fight to force fire protection on 
New York manufacturers. In that fire 146 
perished, chiefly women workers. The screams 
of the dying gave her the zeal of a crusader. A 
committee of citizens investigated the fire, and 
Miss Perkins was its secretary. Out of that work 
of Miss Perkins’ came many changes for the 
better in industrial plants and the drafting of 
many new labor laws, designed to protect Vorkers. 
To be more precise, during the six years she was 
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connected with the Committee on Safety, she 
forced more than thirty bills and practically a 
new and civilized code of factory laws through 
the New York State Legislature. Governor A1 
Smith made her a member of the State Industrial 
Commission. Governor Franklin Roosevelt made 
her his labor expert in the State Cabinet and when 
he became President, he took her* to Washington 
— to be the first feminine Cabinet officer in 
American history. She got the job not because 
she was a woman, but because she was good at 
it; not as window-dressing, but on the basis of 
merit. 

For many years Frances Perkins has been 
a writer and lecturer on labor subjec^ts, and is 
the author of several books dealing with her 
speciality. In private life she is Mrs. Paul 
Wilson, wife of a well-known New York business 
man. When she married Mr. Wilson, he was 
secret ary to a mayor of New York City. 'Fhongh 
happily married she detnded to keep her maiden 
name, not from prlnc-iple, but in order not to 
embarrass Mr. Wilson with her welfare work, 
which often turned up unsavory incidents in the 
City’s administration. She is the mother of a 
most promising daughter, who will enter college 
this year. The daughter makes all the normal 
claims on her mother’s time and attention. 

Shortly after Miss Perkins was appointed to 
the (labinet offu^e, she was asked hy a repoiler 
if she felt under a handicap in dealing with her 
position and its prt)blems because she is a woman. 

I am not the person to answer that,” she pro- 
tested, laughing, “ You see, 1 am so accustomed 
to being a woman that I never think about it. 
Except in climbing trees, it never bothers me. 

1 really believe most people make the mistake 
of over-estimating the difficulties a woman meets. 

1 think I most object to being classified as a 
' mind no matter what adjec tive is used with it. 
I am a person, warm, breathing and human — I 
don’t want to be depersonalized.” 

Queried what she regarded as the most serious 
of the problems demanding attention, Miss Perkins 
said that to get the workers back into jobs that 
will pay them living wages which will restore their 
purchasing pow^ ’is the primary object of the 
government. “Out of the welter of problems 
facing us today,” remarked Madame Secretary, “ it 
seems to me that the human one of no work, no 
wages, no buying power is really the most crucial. 
Our present social organization rests upon indus- 
trial mass pijoduction,' and mass production has 
as its corollaiy mads consumption. But mass con- 
sumption in its turn means that the wage-earners 
roust be abla to pay. When the family pocket- 


book is empty, the neighbourhood shops are 
empty. They cannot buy from the wholesaler or 
the manufacturer, and the manufacturer cannot 
buy from the basic industries that supply him with 
tools and raw materials. The wheels stop, more 
wHjrkers are laid off or cut to lower than subsist- 
ence wages, so that they also are forced to stop 
buying. Like the ripples eddying out from the 
pebble dropped into a pool, the circle grows until 
it has reached every part of the social structure.” 



MisH Fraiic<s Perkiiis-Oalnnet Member 


As Secretary of the Department of Labor, 
Miss Perkins heads a staff of 1,200. They are 
none too many. As defined by an act of Congress, 
the purj)ose of the Department of Labor is “ to 
foster, promote, and develop the welfare of the 
wage earners of the United States, and to advance 
their opportunities for profitable employment.” 
The Department not only seeks in an excep- 
tionally direct way improved conditions for 
working people, but acts as mediator in labor 
disputes, studies living costs and wage rates, 
endeavors to control immigration in the interest 
of workers and the nation, compiles labor statis- 
tics. The results of the Department’s vario!|s 
investigations are made < available promptly 
through a monthly publicauon, the Labor Review^ 
sunplemented by numerous monographs or 
“bulletins.” 
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When Frances Perkins took the Labor port- 
folio, she started her job with characteristic 
thoroughness. Her first day in office, she dis- 
banded the Immigration Bureau “ secret service,” 
an undercover gang of detectives, stool-pigeons, 
provacateurs and informers employed by the 
previous Secretary of Labor to rid the country 
of illegally admitted aliens, and ingrowing 
Bolshevism. Members of this gang were con- 
ducting raids without warrants, frequently serving 
as detective, prosecutor and judge combined. 
The new Secretary of Labor by eliminating this 
despicable immigration squad, whose salaries 
amounted to almost six million rupees a year, 
corrected a most serious evil. She announced 
that from now on she would give a humane in- 
terpretation of the immigration laws. She 
admitted to the United States Tom Mann of 
England and Henri Barhuse of France, Com- 
munists, and Emma Goldman, a Russian 
anarchist. 

Many of the current Utopians thought that 
the female Cabineteer would be a misty-eyed 
dreamer. The sober fact is that she is a hard- 
headed realist, and not a crack-brained theorist. 
In the handling of a social or economic situation, 
she takes the scientific attitude. She assembles 
all the available facts and then rests a flexible 
programme on what she finds to be really true, 
not on some preconceived notion. She believes 
in no one panacea, but relies upon the strategy 
of battle which closes in from a variety of 
points. 

Miss Perkins applied the “ scifcntific 
approach ” when the code of the National 
Recovery Act (N. R. A.) in relation to the steel 
industry came up for final hearing. In prepara- 
tion for the hearing she went to Pittsburg, a great 
center of coal and iron industry. There she 
visited the steel mills and personally talked with 
dozens of the workmen, who were stripped to 
the waist in the blistering heat of the furnaces. 
She not only saw the blast furnaces working, but 
visited coal miners’ hamlets to study actual living 
conditions. 

When the code hearing took place at 
Washington, it was the informed woman Cabinet 
minister who said: “Espionage, overspeeding, 
and irregularity of hours and employment are 
the sources of the major complaints that have 
come to me. Whether the complaints are justified 
or not, these are the unfair practices that the 
woA^gpobpIe are concerned with.” Backed by 
information, she was fearless. Stand* 
head of the long committee ta^Ie, 
hotJ^ sides with pitting members from 


the Senate and the House of Representatives, 
Miss Perkins flicked back answers to tricky, 
catch questions fast enough to make her inter- 
rogators blink. She told one Congressman that 
his statement “ didn’t make sense,” and added to 
the befuddlement of another by begging him to 
be “ realistic.” The feminine Cabinet member, 
stripped of cant and bigotry, is refuting every 
day the old charge that women in politics are 
“ sentimental rather than thoughtful.” 

Secretary Perkins has made the Department 
of Labor hum. During the past year, her 
Division of Conciliation has settled 934 “ strikes ” 
and “ lockouts,” most of which were strikes. 
When she entered the Cabinet she recognized the 
great injustices that had been done the working 
man and woman through the misinformation of 
inaccurate employment statistics. They gave a 
politically favorable, rather than a true reflection 
of conditions. She organized the new Federal 
Employment Service — the first organization which 
is equipped to keep track of unemployment 
statistics with any degree of accuracy. Gone are 
the old, lying sun-shine statistics. She also 
created a national Labor Exchange so as to keep 
the out-of-work man in touch with the job market 
at home and in other sections of the country. 

Of course, Miss Perkins has her critics. 
They say that she kowtows to big-business men, 
that she is not willing to press forward along the 
revolutionary road to immediate and complete 
freedom, and that hers is only oratorical 
liberalism. Unjust and unkind assertions these 
seem to be. She is patient, conciliating, tactful, 
and courageous. “ She is,” remarks the American 
Review of Reviews^ “ a friend of organized labor 
and unorganized labor; of wage-earner and 
employer.” She postulates “ intelligent, creative 
relation between government and industry ” for 
the future social justice. 

This is her programme: she wants greater 
understanding by business men of the human 
problems; more contentment for the workers; 
unemployment insurance; old age pensions; 
public employment agencies and vocational 
guidance ; the “ conference method ” in industrial 
jdispute; high wages, short hours and collective 
bargaining. With this programme in hand she is ^ 
ready to battle to the end for human betterment, 
seeking no reward save the sense of having 
served. 

So far the first woman to sit in the United 
States Cabinet has been a huge success. She is 
one of the most important administrators of 
President Frankliil Roosevelt’s New Deal. She is 
^ herd worker. She toils at her job time and 
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a half and overtime. President Roosevelt tries 
to inject a little humor, a little gayety, into her 
days — days overcrowded with cares and confer- 
ences and negotiations. It is said that some- 
times he even plays pranks on her in the most 
business-like moments. Once Miss Perkins’ 
secretary turned from the telephone to announce 
that a man named Franklin wished to talk to her. 


Franklin? Franklin? ” questioned Miss 
Perkins, who cannot be disturbed by casual 
telephone calls. “ I don’t know anybody by that 
name. Find out who he is and whom he works 
for.” 

The secretary returned and explained: 
“He says his name is Franklin Roosevelt, and 
he works for the United States.” 


INDIAN WOMANHOOD 


MtHS Lajianyai.ata 8kn Gupta stood first in 
Pure Mathematics in the last M. A. Examination 
of the Calcutta University. She had topped the 
list of the successful female candidates of the 
Matriculation and Intermediate examinations in 
and 1928 respectively. She graduated from 
Bethune College with Honours in Mathematics 
and received the Santilata Basu Ray Gold Medal 
in recognition of her merit. 



Miss Laban yalata Sen Gupta 
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H e would be aii extraordinary optimist, who, 
after the unalloyed failure of the World 
Economic and World Disarmament Con- 
ferences, would expect an agreement in the 
points of view of different Powers on naval 
‘irmaments as a result of the talks begun in 
June last and resumed in October in preparation 
for the Naval (/onference scheduled to meet next 
year. Though the bilateral talks have been strictly 
limited in scope, the divergence of opinion of the 
several governments participating already mani- 
fested is so wide that the prospect and the utility 
of calling the lOilo Naval (Conference is open to 
grave doubt. The deadlock seems all but com- 
plete, and at the time of writing the American 
delegation is inclined to the opinion that all that 
remains for them to do is to pack up and say 
good-bye. 

On8TA<a.K.s IN THE Way ok A(UIEEMENT 

Apparently, the outstanding cause of the 
failure is the Japanese demand for “parity.^^ 
But though such a demand by itself would be 
sufficient to end all hope of “reduction and 
limitation^’ of naval armaments, it is by no means 
the only issue. All the old and thorny questions 
that have beset the path of agreement in the 
past are very likely to come up during the 
discussions if the conference meets after all. The 
fact that a certain amount of agreeincmt was 
reached at Washington in 1922 and in London 
eight years later does not preciude vital difference 
over the same questions now. Two salient 
features of the present situation have to be borne 
in mind. They are brought out by the contrast 
in conditions as existing then and now. First, 
the aversion to war was probably greater then 
because of the memory of the immediate past 
which was yet fresh, and public opinion was 
more critical of national policies that smacked 
of war-like preparations ; in the second place, 
international tension was at its minimum ; all 
the great Powers ravaged by the World War 
were not prepared t6 think of still another war 
as inevitable. In'* these respects the situation 
today is far worse, IChere is a wave of resurgent 
iiationalism in (jermany and Italy whose avowed 
aim is the glorification pf the national cult at 
the cost of me international. 

It is a truism to say, that where objects are 
diverse it is ijnpossible to bridge over even the 
smallest difference, but where objects are same 
whatever the amount of difference it is always 
possible to throw a bridge, over it — and this i.*^ 
no more trite in any other sphere than the 


diplomatic. Insoluble problems of naval dis- 
armament me, therefore, au fond^ more, political 
than technical. What is wanting today is a faith 
in the professions of others ; that is to say, there 
is utter lack of mutual confidence. 

The present difficulties are to be traced 
primarily to Japanese actions and her foreign 
policy which going counter to her undertakings 
given at Washington have destroyed the very 
foundations on which the naval agreement rested. 
For, at Washington in 1921-22 two major political 
pacts settling the outstanding problems m the 
pacific formed the basis of the Arms Treaty. The 
Nine-Power-Treaty and the Four-Power PaciniJ 
Treafy paved the way to naval limitation. 

Four Power Pacikk* Treaty 

One of these was designed to give security to 
the leading naval Powers in the Pacific. By 
mutual consent of England and Japa.n, this 
treaty superseded the Anglo- Japanese Alliance of 
1902, whereby it had been agreed that if either 
Power were at war with more than one other 
Power, the other would extend its help to its 
ally -a pact calculated to afford both States a 
certain amount of “security” and stability. The 
Auglo-Japanese Allianc^e was renewed in 190*) 
in a somewhat altered form and a clause was later 
on inserted, omitting the United States from its 
purview. Nevertheless as there was a chance 
that Britain might be drawn into a conflict 
la^tween Japan and America, on the side of 
Japan, the United States made the ending of 
this Alliance and its replacement by a multilaterm 
treaty <lirected against none a condition for the 
scrapping of its huge naval building programme. 
This proposal of the United States Government 
had the fullest support of the Canadian Govern- 
ment. Accordingly, an agreement ww entered 
into by the United States, (jrreat Britain, Japan 
and France, whereby they agreed to respect one 
another’s rights in the Pacific, and, in case these 
rights were threatened, to “communicate with one 
another fully and frankly in order to arrive at 
an understanding as to the most efficient measures 
to be taken.” 

Further, Great Britain agreed not to fortify 
Hong Kong, the United States agreed not to 
fortify Hawii and Japan agreed not to fortify the 
former German islands in the north Pacific which 
had come to her as a result of the War. This 
together with the new rq#io for the relative 
strength of the navies of Great Britain, the 
United States and Japan fixed at H : 5 : 3 carried 
the assurance that no naval warfare was contem- 
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plated, the nearest bases being so far apart 

a apore and Havvii are each about 3000 miles 
It from the Japanese islands) that it would 
be difficult to engage in fleet action even if it 
was desired. 

Tin: Nine-Power Treaty 

The otlier was the Nine-Power Treaty between 
the United States, the British Empire, Japan, 
China, France, Italy, the Netherlands, Belgium 
and Portugal, whereby they agreed 

1. To respect the sovereignty, the indepen- 
dence, and the territorial and administrative 
integrity of China ; 

2. To provide the fullest and most un- 
embarrassed opportunity to China to develop ^nd 
maintain for herself an effective and stable 
(h)vernment ; 

3. To use their influence for the purpose of 
eflectually establishing and maintaining the princi- 
ple of equal opportunity for the commerce and 
industry of all nations throughout the territory of 
China; 

4. To refrain from taking advantage of 
conditions in China in order to seek special 
rights or privileges which would abridge the 
rights of subjects or citizens of friendly States, 
and from countenancing action inimical to the 
security of sucli states. 

Japan also voluntarily agreed to restore to 
China the old German port of Kiaochow which 
she had occujiied during the War, and the 
province of Shantung. 

It is thus seen that the Nine-Power Treaty 
reaffirmed and revitalized the doctrine of the “open 
door,” or in other words, it was designed “to 
stabilize conditions in the Far East, to safe-guard 
the rights and interests of China and to promote 
intercourse between China and other Powers 
upon the basis of equality of opportunity.” 

The mass of treaties and resolutions made 
at Washington in 1922 cannot be fully understood 
unless they are seen as related to one great 
objective — tne encouragement of China to seek 
her own liberty, her own freedom from foreign 
yoke, her own unfettered sovereignty. Although 
it was clear from the very outset of that 
Conference that no more than this (/. r?., what was 
embodied in the Nine-Power Treaty could be done, 
Japan, at the same time, was made aware of the 
charge in her position which the conference brought 
about. For it was her military Imperialism in 
China and Siberia which was chiefly in question 
at Washington, and she was left to consider 
what her relationship to the American, British, 
Chinese and Russian peoples must eventually 
be if her policy was continued. 

Tha|; Japan has persisted in, and even extended, 
her Iniberialist policy is undeniable. Therefore 
if she fiiicls herself today in a position in which 
she cannot he confident about her own security, 
she has only to thank herself. But it is sheer 
bunkum to talk about her own security when she 


can gather enough courage to flout world opinion 
as she actually did when she refused to consider 
the Lytton Commission's Report, and in contempt 
of the League’s almost unanimous verdict upon 
it resigned her membership of that body. By 
occupying three Manchurian provinces and 
the province of Johol and setting up there a 
government after her own choice (evidently to 
carry out her bidding) she violated not only 
the League covenant but the Kellog-Briand 
Anti-War Pact and the Nine-Power Treaty 
as well. It is no wonder, then, that her recent 
proposal at Washington made by her Ambassador 
that Japan and the United States should enter 
into a bilateral non-aggression pact was turned 
down. It is not enough by way of explanation 
to say that the Hull-Hirota Notes exchanged 
some months ago amply serve the purpose of a 
non-aggression pact. Obviously, the United States 
could not endorse the idea of a pact which would 
be taken as representing a part guarantee of 
Japan’s position in the Far East. Nor was it 
to be expected that the United States would agree 
to limit the freedom of her action in case of 
future conflict in which Japan and Russia might 
be involviMl. Japan had herself turned down 
early in the year a Soviet proposal for a mutual 
pact of non-aggression. 

That is but one side of the problem — the 
problem of ensuring peace in the midst of 
clashing interests in the Pacific. This has been 
referred to at length because of the direct bearing 
it has on the Japanese claim to parity. But there 
is another (luestion which may prove no less 
a stumbling-block— the question of “the freedom 
of the st^as.” It will be well to state the vital 
problems arising out of this doctrine before 
dealing again with the Japanese claim and task 
before the naval delegates meeting in London 
at present. 

Freedom of the Seas 

Sea power may be considered in two different 
aspects, one being “command of the seas,” the 
other “freedom of the seas.” The first represents 
the attitude of a dominant or belligerent sea power ; 
the second, the attitude of an unimportant or 
neutral sea power. Until recent years “command 
of the seas^’ has been the policy of Britain, and 
“freedom of the seas” that of the United States, 
To “command of the seas” the British owe 
historically their national entity, geographically 
.their world empire in overseas countries, and 
economically their food supplies. To “freedom of 
the seas” Americans owe historically their national 
government, for it was a despotic claim to 
“command of the se^s” that resulted in the War 
of Independence and a temporary loss of that 
command decided it. Americans also owe to 
“freedom of the seas” their expanding economic 
world empire. 

In short, this is an issue of such importance 
between Britain and America that they have 
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4 ilready twicje— in 1781 and 1812— resorted to force 
to defend each her own point of view. And except 
in 1863 during the American Civil War when 
the North blockaded the South, and the two 
rivals reversing their roles as champions of the 
two doctrines went very near war over the Trent 
affair America has been the protagonist of the 
right of neutrals to trade without interference 
from any belligerent side. Between 1914 
and 1917, therefore, America insisted, in face of 
Britain’s assertion to the contrary, on her right 
to maintain normal communications with the 
Austro-German countries. The (iontention became 
so serious that the United States Government in 
a note formally warned the British Government 
that Germany and America were contending for 
the same object—^freedom of the seas.” 
Ultimately, however, America went to war against 
Germany on this very issue, President Wilson 
being extremely exasperated at the German 
declaration of her intention to renew and indulge 
freely in submarine warfare. 

But although the United States resorted to 
the various ways of interfering with neutral trade 
to which she had taken exception earlier, 
President Wilson remembered his original 
principles when the time to make peace arrived. 
SVeedom of the seas figured as Number Two in 
Woodrow Wilson’s Fourteen Points : 

“Absolute freedom of navigation upon the 
seas, outside territorial waters, alike in peace 
and in Wty, except as the seas may be closed in 
whole or in part by international action for the 
enforcement of international covenants.” 

This point was lost in the shuffle at the Peace 
Conference. And in spite of the fact that Britain 
had agreed to discuss this (piestion with the 
United States separately the subsequent refusal 
of the Senate to entertain the idea of American 
participation in the l^eague of Nations left 
America no other alternative but to rely on her 
own power for the maintenance of her rights. So 
she started work again on her huge naval 
building programme which had been interrupted 
on her entry into the War, with the declared 
aim of giving herself a navy so powerful 
as to deter other nations from interfering with 
her normal communications at any time. 

The question of the freedom of the seas was 
again shelved at Washington in 1921-22 but that 
does not mean that the problem can bo ignored 
if naval power is really to be regulated by 
international agreements. Indeed the assertion 
of “freedom of tlje seas” by a “neutral” power 
may very well jeopardize the operation of 
sanctions under Article XVI of the League 
Covenant. 

Maritime Nations and Sea Power 

Sea power can be used in two ways : to 
protect normal communications and to bring 
economic pressure to bear on the enemy by 
cutting off his food supplies and trade with the 
rest of tlyj world. A nation which has to depend 
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to any considerable degree on sea-borne commerce 
for its food supplies and the raw materials of 
its industries, and for the subsequent exchange 
of its manufactured articles with the products 
of other nations across the seas, must sooner or 
later be reduced through economic destitution to 
importance and submission if all access to sea 
is detiied to its ships. 

Now the sea being a highway and for 
Britain the sole highway for foreign commerce 
which is her life-blood, she must at all costs not 
only keep that highway open, but keep it in 
such a state of security that the cost of transpor- 
tation shall be kept as low as possible by a 
minimum rate of insurance on freights. Other- 
wise, food prices would be raised to a level at 
which the poorer and unemployed millions would 
have no means to support themselves. This is 
so true that if the lanes of the seas were to be 
closed to British commerce for so much as seven 
weeks, starvation would be brought to the homes 
of the British populace. 

It is quite easy therefore to understand why 
Britain has always stood against freedom of the 
seas. Because of her leading navy she had the 
indisputable command of the seas, and it was 
foolish to concede for others the right of way 
in times of war whicli so vi telly affected her. 

Modern Inventions and Sea Power 

But under modern conditions it is ridiculous 
to claim sway over the sea-ways even whep a 
Power has the biggest navy in the world. The 
development of motive power, the creation of 
weapons of all kinds, including aircrafts, sub- 
marines, explosives and gases -these have radically 
changed the nature of sea power. 

It will be remembered that during the last 
war the submarine activities of the Germans 
gave the British no little cause for anxiety. 
Consequently, a change is discernible in the 
British attitude. Many Jinglishmen advocates 
reconsideration of the question. Commander 
Kenworthy (now Lord Strabolgi) wrote in 1929 
in the Revww of Remewa (London) : “The one 
nation that can he successfully blockaded is 
Britain, and yet we cling to the weapon which 
may possibly bring about our destruction.” Nor 
is he alone in thinking thus. Sir William Tyrell, 
who was permanent head of the Foreign Office 
during the World War, was quoted by CoL 
House, in The Intimate Papers of Oobnel House^ 
as having said in 1915 : “Gi*eat Britain recognized 
that the submarine had changed the status of 
maritime warfare, and in the future Great Britain 
would be better protected by such a policy 
(absolute freedom of merchant-men of all nations 
to sail the seas in time of war unmolested) than 
she has been in the past by maintaining an 
overwhelming navy.” Sir Edward Grey was also 
in favour of the idea that j Britain should agree 
that all merchant shipping of whatever nature;^ 
belligerent or neutral should be immense. 
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“Sanctions” and Freedom of Action 
But the problem has been thoroughly altered 
by the League principles which have come into 
being since the conclusion of the War. We are 
calm upon to decide how a situation is to be 
handled m which some countries are involved 
in war or in economic sanctions against another 
while some others are neutral and maintain their 
right of free communication. In a case like this 
the problem does not arise from the relative 
strengths of the fleets, but from the necessities 
of naval blockade. 

It is necessary, therefore, to recognize that the 
principles of sea law have been as thoroughly 
revolutionized as those of sea war and that if 
the League Covenant and the Kellog-Briand 
Anti-War Pact mean anything at all juridically 
they mean that war, whether eliminated or not, 
is legally outlawed. This in turn means that in 
future there can be no neutrality, and that there- 
fore all issues based on neutrality— contraband 
right of search, right of capture —disappear. 
“Freedom of the Seas” itself disappears in its old 
legal meaning of immunity of private property 
at sea. “Freedom of the Seas” in return acquires 
a wider interpretation - that given to it in the 
second of President Wilson’s fourteen points. 

American Declaration ok Policy 

The dilemma arising from the American 
position outside the was solved when Mr. 

Norman Davis, on behalf of his Government, 
stated their new policy in his historic declaration 
at Geneva in May 1933 : 

We are ready not only to do our part towards 
the substantive reduction of armaments but, if this 
is effected by general international agreement, we 
are also prepared to contribute in other ways to the 
organization of peace. In particular, we are willing 
to consult the other States in case of a threat to 
])eace, with a view to averting conflict. Further 
than that, in the event that the States, in conference, 
determine that a State has been guilty of a breach 
of the peace in violation of its international agree- 
ments and take measures against the violator, then, 
if we concur in the judgment rendered as to the 
responsible and guilty party, we will refrain from 
any action tending to aefeat such collective effort 
which these States may thus make to restore 
peace.” 

The question of parity therefore on which 
Japan has laid so much stress as to go near 



wrecking the naval disarmament parleys is not so' 
vital as it was formerly. Her insistence, in the* 
circumstances, on a matter which has lost all 
importance because of the emergence of collective 
peace principles must give the impression thati 
she is not after all imbued with innocent aims. 

If it be assumed that in the last, resort Jhpan^ 
must rely solely on the strength i of her arms which* 
is the lesson which her own* actions in Chinas 
have given others, even then^ she is. not entitled 
to parity with Britain and Americ^ for as 
Admiral William Pratt, former United States 
Chief of Naval operations and former Commander- 
in-Chief of the U. S.. Fleet, pointed out in Foreign^ 
Affairs (July) Japan need not have to cover the 
seas of the world as a necessary part of her own* 
security like the British Empire nor has she two^ 
great ocean fronts and one of the main arteries of 
the world to guard like America. Next, Japan’s 
obligations and responsibilities as a neutral in* 
case of a war would not be so great as those of 
Britain and United States;: Japan has a secure 
line to the mainland which England has not 
it is not possible for any nation in the world 
after taking care of its essential obligations at 
home and elsewhere to lay a successful blockade 
to the coast of Japan. 

It is noteworthy that before 1933 Japan was* 
not so anxious to attain parity in practice. (In 
reply to a British inquiry the Japanese delegation 
has replied on behalf of its Government that it 
would give no assurance that having been accor- 
ded parity in principle Japan would not build 
right up to the upper limit:) 

It must l>e admitted that’ Japan’s “security” 
must be judged in terms of her strength in the 
Pacific only. Here the 5 : 5 : 3 Washington ratio 
is really misleading, in the mid-ocean the ratio 
between the United States, British and Japanese 
fleets is something like 4: 2: 3. The fact that. 
Americans and Britain’s nearest bases (Hawii and 
Singapore) are more than 3000 miles (listant 
from Japan lends strength to the assertion of 
Admiral Pratt that “the Japanese claim for an 
actual increase in her naval ratio will not further 
the purposes ef peace, and must find other 
reasons than equality and 1 security.” 

The search for a formula in face of such 
claim must be lengthy but with^ the claims of’ 
France, Germany and Italy added to it the task, 
may well prove to be interminable.. 

Deer., 1, 1984.- 
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The Relativity of Crime 

Mr. Percival M. Symonds writes in Psycho- 
logiml Diagnosis in Social Adjustment : 

If the principle of relativity applies anywhere in 
•social affairs, it is in connection with crime. Crime 
refers primarily to anti-social conduct. Abstractly 
defined, crime may be called that conduct of an 
individual which results in ^ross harm to other in- 
dividuals or is destructive of the institutions of society. 
In our swiftly changing society, new crimes are con- 
stantly on the horizon, while acts no longer harmful 
to anyone arc still considered criminal. \^hat consti- 
tutes crime is partly a host of prejudices and supersti- 
tions persisting from bygone times, partly the rules 
and regulations imposed by contemporary legislation 
(often ill-considered), and partly old fundamental rules 
of humam behavior which protect one person from 
the acts of violence of another. To play games on 
Sunday was a misdemeanor not many years ago, and 
in many places it still is. The Boston Tea Party, a 
crime against property from the standpoint of Great 
Britain, was heralded by the American Colonies as a 
bold and laudable protest against domination. Nations 
will honor a man for the butchery of an enemy during 
war, but consider this same act a heinous felony in 
civil society. 


A Description of Poetry 

Mr. Ralph Cheney writes in Poetry Workl : 

Essential poetry is a state of mind and spirit, not 
words upon paper, ^^'ords arc but the cords of the 
net in which poets try to snare poetry. Poems arc 
day-dreams, and we all day-dream. Poetry is feeling 
aloud as prose is thinking aloud -and we all feel 
aloud. As dreams are largely the symbolic fulfillment 
of suppressed desires, so are dav-dreams in generous 
measure a psychic compensation for our lacks and the 
lacks of those with whom wc feel at one. Most of 
us are poets when we're in love, but immeasurably 
more poems arc written during courtship than marriage. 
Thus, poetry reveals what wc dream, what wc lack, 
what we desire. This applies to the . poems wc make 
our own through appreciation as well as the poems 
we make for ourselves, whether they be written poems 
or reveries. 


Compulsory Military Drill Opposed 

KanBas College in IJ. S. A. has been disturbed 
by compulsory military training. We read in 
The Christian Century : 

Kansas has been added to the list of states in 
which compulsory military training in state institutions 
's a live issue. The case of Mr. Raymond McMahon, 
^ student in the Kansas State college, at Manhattan, 
spresents^ll the familiar features of student protest 


The British Sedition Bill 

The New Ptyublic of New York of November 
14, 1934, makes the following observations of 
the British Sedition Bill : 

By a vote of 241 to 65 the House of Commons 
last week adopted the national government's hotly 
debated Sedition Bill— a piece of repressive legislation 
that leaves England but a step behind Fascist Italy 
and Germany in the abrogation of common civil 
rights. The measure, described by Professor Harold 
Laski as ''the gravest menace to public liberty that 
England has known since 1817," provides heavy 
penalties for the dissemination of literature that might 
"seduce His Majesty's Forces from their duty or 
allegiance." '^hat this means, in effect, is that radical 
and especially anti-war writings arc in serious danger 
of suppression in England, should a reactionary regime 
decide that such a step is necessary or desirable. The 
bill makes a crime of even the printing or possession 
of literature which mi 96 t if it fell into the hands of 
soldiers or sailors, alienate them from their duty or 
allegiance. And to make the measure effective, the 
police arc given unprecedented powers to search 
homes and individuals on suspicion. 

The national government, in response to the bitter 
and widespread public criticism, of the bill, has declared 
that these extraordinary povJtrs will not be abused. 
So presumably there will te no immediate terrorization 
of radicals ahd pacifists, ho immediate ransacking of 
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tidm» and libraries for volumes of Karl Marx, yet 
the powers are there to be used when, as and if the 
occasion arises. It is ominous that the ruling class 
in England, the reputed citadel of civil liberties, felt it 
necessary to enact such drastic legislation. For the 
Sedition Bill gives not only a dark hint of the 
menacing approach of war and fascism, but also of 
the determination of those in control to use the 
extreme power of the state to put down all dissenters. 
Tragic is the figure of Ramsay Macdonald, staunch 
wartime pacifist and Socialist, who was forced by his 
position to support the national government's bill, 
though he must have known that it might be used to 
imprison and terrorize those loyal to the ideJs for 
which he himself fought for many years. 

The Longing for Dictatorship 

Mr. Ralph B. Perry writes in Yak Ri^4iw 
about sentimental fascists : 

There is no commoner form of sentimentalism 
than that with which we color those forms of govern- 
ment under which we are not obliged to live. The 
man who longs for a dictatorship usually imagines 
that he is the dictator, or at any rate that ho is the 
dictator's best friend and most trusted counsellor. He 
thinks of the system as a means of getting done, 
promptly and thoroughly, what he himself believes 
ought to be done. But the fact is that for most 
people most of the time dictatorship consists not in 
dictating but in being dictated to i not in getting done 
what one thinks ought not to be done, but in being 
compelled to submit helplessly to what one thinks 
ought not to be done. It is true that we are living 
in an age when nondemocratic forms of government 
are being revived and modernized. But instead of 
weakening our allegiance to democratic institutions 
this should rather confirm our faith by presenting the 
odious alternatives in their stark reality. 


High School, College and University 
Education in America 

Sumy Graphw observes : 

In actual practice in America we seem to have 
shifted the rights of man to read "life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of education." Schools we have built up as 
the bulwark of our democracy. Popular education, we 
have believed with naive faith, would solve all our 
social and political problems. 

In this belief we have undertaken to supply 
schooling to every child in the nation—and we have 
almost done it. we have carried the idea of free and 
universal education far beyond that of other countries: 
to high school and college and university. Fifty-three 
per cent of the children of secondary school age are 
actually in high schools in Amcrica—a percentage 
thr^ .times greater than that in England or France or 
Germany. Over a million young citizens are in colleges 
and universities -a number undreamed of in any other 
nation. All told, something close to thirty million 
pupils— one quarter of our total population— are in 
educational institutions of all grades in America today. 


Ood and the Scientists 

Prot^ Jaipes, Leuba after an important 
iitetistical t^aesreh infers that eminent scientists 
iure invariably independent in character and that 


this independence necessarily leads them to^ 
reject belief in hallowed traditions and sacred 
institutions. The Inquirer in an editorial article 
deals with these facts thus adduced by the 
professor : 

Scientists may destroy our pictures of Reality,, 
and our idols : as knowledge increases reasoned 
criticism undermines the flimsy frameworks 6ur 
theologies have built up. ^hat docs it matter ? 
It is good that they should be destroyed, ^hat is 
ultimately important is not the intellectual structure, 
not what man thinks about the Incomprehensible, 
but the Incomprehensible itself— the informing Spirit,, 
and this no scientist can ever destroy. Mystcr>r 
remains, something supra-rational that evokes our 
humility and awe -something experienced. Of this 
experience the mystic and seer can tell us vastly 
more than any scientist. (There is a way of the 
Intellect and there is a way of Illumination also.) 
And this mysteriousness inheres not within the gaps 
in our knowledge; it is not brought in, despairingly 
as it were, to "explain" what is not known , it resides 
in the facts themselves. Consider one simple example, 
the living cell. Of this Dr. Smuts has written : 

''Looking at this baffling mystery of active, continually 
changing and developing organisation, with its 

continuous delicate adjustments of innumerable moving 
parts -we find that ordinary physical categories oi 

description fail us," There is always an over-plus, 

something that gives wholeness and which mechanism, 
can never successfully explain away. 

The faith that Science destroys is worth destroying. 
It is only our frail theologies, our interpretations and 
dogmas that Science has power to destroy. Blessed 
be Science ! Incalculable indeed is our debt to the 
men and women who organise and increase our 
knowledge, giving us mastery of the natural world. 
But inestimable, too, is our debt to those greatest 
sons of men whose insight reveals that which eye 
can never behold. And great, too, is our debt to 
such an one as Albert Einstein, scientist and seer, 
who once spoke these words, in the country of 
Professor Leuba : 

"The most beautiful thing wc can experience is 
the sense of the mysterious. That sense is the 
source of all true art and all true science, and the 
scientist or artist to whom it is alien, who can no 
longer contemplate in awe who has lost the capacity 
to pause in wonder, is all but dead. But the Melf- 
same sense of the mysterious, even if coupled with 
fear, is also the source of religion." 


Anglo-Indian Education 

The Very R^v. J A. Grahanfj in the course of hisv 
address on “fhe Education of the Anglo-Indian 
Child” before the R )yal Society of Arts, London, 
has tried to emphasize the following points to 
both the communities, Indian and Anglo-Indian. 
They have been taken from the Society’s Journal : 

To Indians 

\^e would also broadcast this message to the 
Indian people 

Wc plead with you for the Anglo-Indian com- 
munity. While we admit and would shoulder our 
responsibility, wc remind you that you have an 
equal racial relationship. Like ourselves, you have 
not always given them their due, and they have 
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suffered from our joint neglect. \^e are conscious 
that they have not always treated you as children 
should, and that they have too often shown undue 
partiality towards their Western kin. This has been 
harmful to them in many ways 5 but we believe that 
the days of better and truer relationship are at hand. 
Let you and us, together, respond and help each 
other to fulfil our natural responsibilities to them. 
That will bless both of us, for, seeking together their 
good, we shall find a unique uniting force drawing 
us nearer each other in many ways. Many notable 
sons of India have realised their responsibility to the 
Anglo-Indian, on whose behalf we gratefully acknow- 
ledge this much appreciated recognition. They and 
we were in no small degree heartened by the attitude 
of helpful compromise manifested at the Pound 
Table Conference, in the consideration of a contro- 
versial matter bearing upon the education of the 
Anglo-Indian child. 

To Anglo-lndia 

And lastly, we would broadcast to Anglo-Indians 
themselves 

would ask you to hold up your heads in 
gladness, because we believe that better days are 
coming, your British kinsmen have realised that they 
have not done all that they might have done for 
our welfare, and they would make restitution by 
elping your children to secure a sound education. 
One of yourselves has made this appeal to your 
Western relations : ^^you have brought this mixed 
race into being. There arc some things you can do 
to help, you can be sympathetic, encouraging, just, 
ou can take an active interest in their uphill climb, 
ou can give them a hand when they stumble by the 
way/' Our answer is : "'We will." 

We believe many of your Indian kinsmen will 
unite with us in doing their part to this end. We 
ask you to respond with alacrity to every gesture 
they make, and to join whole-heartedly the other 
communities in helpings one the other in serving 
India. We urge you to spare no pains and to shirk 
no sacrifice to give your own children the best and 
soundest education you can possibly afford. If we 
all arc faithful to our special duties and privileges, 
wc can look forward with joyous expectation to a 
not far distant date when the problems at present 
vexing us in connection with your community will 
have been solved, and when you will have so shown 
by better economic position, strength of character, 
and altruistic and frank independence, that you 
yourselves are able to provide and direct your 
children's education, and have the wish and power 
to help other children of India and other lands who 
may be then in the straits in which so many of you 
now are. 


Japan’s Trade Expansion 

The folloiving introduction is appended to the 
above subject in the Foreign Policy Reports: 

For two years the rapid expansion of Japan's 
export trade, which began in August 1932, has 
constituted one of the major paradoxes of the world 
economic upswing. In other countries, the revival has 
been mainly domestic 1 in Japan, it has centered largely 
on foreign trade. While ‘other countries have regained 
only a fraction of their lost foreign markets, Japan's 
total trade is already approaching its pre-d^ression 
level. . 


Although Japan s export gains have been achieved 
largely in the field of cotton, rayon and woolen yarns 
and fabrics, great advances have also taken place in 
the export of ma’iy other products. Between 1931 
and 1033, in terms of the yen, Japan doubled the 
export value of its cotton yarns and tissues, trebled 
that of rayon yarns and tissues, and increased that 
of woolen yarns and tissues more than sevenfold. 
During the same period Japan doubled the export 
value of its potteries and glass, lamps and parts, and 
of drugs, chemicals, medicines and explosives » nearly 
trebled that of tinned and bottled foods (chiefly fish), 
and metal manufactures > trebled that of toys, dyes 
and pigments, and vehicles and parts (chiefly bicycles 
and tires) , and quadrupled that of straw plaits. 

The inroads made by Japanese exports during the 
past two years in markets normally pre-empted by 
other countries aroused general hostility. Charges of 
unfair trade competition, often unsupported by adequate 
investigation or factual data were levelled against 
Japan from many quarters. Among the charges most 
frequently made were those of "dumping," excessive 
depreciation of the yen, and "sweated" labor. 
Countries chiefly affected by Japan's trade expansion 
raised tariff barriers against the influx of Japanese 
goods, or took other measures to protect their 
industries and markets. The Lancashire cotton interests 
of Great Britain, severely hit by the rapid growth of 
Japan's exports of cotton piece-goods, early secured 
governmental action to safeguard their • position At 
first confined chiefly to India, this action later took 
the form of quota restrictions against Japanese goods 
in Britain's Crown Colonics. 

The same paper proceeds: 

Two major causes have been responsible for the 
notable advance in Japan's export trade during the 
past tew years: first, low production costs* second, 
the extreme depreciation of the yen. In combination, 
these two factors have enabled Japan to sell at prices 
that defy competition from the industrial countries of 
the West. The most carcfull studies, however, indicate 
that currency depreciation has been the more important 
factor. 

LOW PRODUCTION COSTS 

The cheap production costs of Japanese industry 
are due, in the first instance, to relatively low wages 
and long hours Evidence presented in the recent 
report of the director of the International Labor 
Organization, however, tends to negative the wide- 
spread assumption that Japan's trade expansion 
constitutes a form of "social dumping," resulting from 
excessively low wages and bad labor conditions. 
According to this report, Japanese wages In 193l 
were virtually equivalent in gold value to those of 
Italy and Poland, although considerably below those 
of Great Britain. In subsequent years, moreover, the 
deterioration of wages and labor conditions in Japan 
has been no more excessive than in other countries. 
It should also be recognized that money wages do 
not aflPord an adequate basis for estimating the 
comparative living standards of Japanese and Western 
workers. The items entering into the cost of living 
of a Japanese worker result in a different and cheaper, 
but not necessarily a lower standard of living than 
that of a Western worker. 

In addition to low labor costs, Japanese industry 
particularly the textile industiy— has derived a further 
advantage from an increasing degree of efficiency both 
in organization and management 
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The following conclusion has been reached: 

Japan's trade expansion has undoubtedly exerted 
an adverse effect on certain special industries in other 
countries which come into direct competition with 
'Japanese export manufacturers. In extreme cases, the 
struggle has been so severe as to result in the partial 
or complete shutdown of the business of Japan's 
-foreign competitor, throwing numbers of men out of 
work. On the other hand, whole populations— 
particularly in colonial areas— have been enabled to 
^ouy cheap goods whidh they might otherwise have 
lacked during years of dire economic stringency, 
furthermore, for many '^^estern exporters the rapid 
•growth of Japan's imports- from 1,235 million yen in 
1031 to 1,917 million yen in 1933 — has opened up an 
'important market for the sale of cither raw materials 
•or manufactured products. Under these circumstances, 
it is obvious that the expansion of Japan's foreign 
trade, far from being a menace, represents a distinct 
"gain for the world as a Whole. 


Autarchy 

Louis L. Mann enumerates in the Unity 
numerous evils endangering religion, of which 
a prime one is ^autarchy’ which at present 
threatens the national as well as international 
horizon. To this effect he concludes : 

Autarchy means an economic state, economic self 
containment. It has been advocated in Germany, it 
has been proclaimed in Italy, and is being widely 
discussed in America. Autarchy means national isola> 
tion instead of national co-operation. It is an attempt 
to turn back the hands of the clock. If carried out 
it would result in national infantilism. It would 
represent a recrudescence of tribalism. To make 
matters worse, Germany now insists on the race 
state, claiming a pure race in such a way as to make 
it a poor race. At the time when rapid communication 
and transportation had made possible religion's great 
hope— the brotherhood of man, the national state, the 
race state, the economic state, autarchy will all but 
frustrate it. Time was when people believed in the 
divine right of kings, but when it was exemplified 
with Satanic might to human beings, it was cast aside. 
Time was when people believed in the divine right 
• of priests, but when they became prophets of the 
plausible and champions of the ‘'status quo" and the 
guardians of superstition, they were abandoned, 
rlations still, by insisting on their absolute sovereignty, 
believe in the divine right of statehood and as a 
result the world is filled with suspicion, distrust, 
malice, hatred, ill-will, and the threat of war. The 
divine right of humans yet remains to be born, lhat 
Is the challenge of religion. 

If our planet were attacked by Mars, Germany 
would forget her animosity for France, France for 
Gertnaity, the British Empire would overlook her 
national hatreds, the Italian government would forget 
its trade rivalry, and the Japanese would cease to 
nurse evil suspicions against America, but all the 
nations on this planet would be united as never 
before against a common danger, an interplanetary 
war. No longer would wc speak of "the yellow 
peril." "the faKjst menace," "the communist propa- 
ganda/' ‘'thei soqalistic tendency," but wc would 
tiaite ag<Mn$t tW common enemy, Mars, Wc are 
being attacked, n^ by thie blanet Mars but by the 
Qed M Mm, w4tos^ prophet is nationalism. Shaill 


we proclaim ourselves morally and spiritually bankrupt 
and do less for peace than we would for war ? Not 
until we can overlook the arbitrary, artificial, man- 
made distinctions between man and man and transcend 
national boundaries, racial differences, to see the 
God-made resemblances between man and man will 
God be the object ol man's supreme desire and religion 
cease to have a dangerous and deadly rival. 

For I dipt into the future far as human eye could see : 

Saw the vision of the world and all the wonder 

that would be— 

"Till the war drum throbbed no longer and the 

battle flags were furled 

In the parliament of man, the federation of the world I 


Gandhi Withdraws from Political Command 

We read the following editorial in The 
Christian Century : 

12eaders of the Cfinstian Cenfuts who have been 
followir^g the recent news-letters from Mr. P. O. 
Philip, our correspondent in India, cannot have been 
surprised at the act of Mahatma Gandhi in retiring 
from the Presidency of the Indian national congress. 
The grounds on which the mahatma based his decision 
to withdraw from further political leadership, as well 
as the decision itself, had been forecast with surpris- 
ing accuracy by Mr. Philip in letters which left India 
more than a month in advance of the Bombay 
congress sessions. In a word, this act grows out of 
Mr. Gandhi's realization that a large portion of the 
nationalist movement -perhaps a majority— was giving 
to vital elements in his program no more than lip 
service. His demand for the revival of handcrapt 
industries, in order to make India economically inde- 
pendent of the looms of Lancashire and at the same 
time to restore the productive output of the villages, 
was no more honestly accepteid by great numbers of 
nationalists than his demand for the removal of un- 
touchability. Thousands of congress adherents were 
following Gandhi with their fingers crossed— and that 
created an intolerable moral situation for the mahatma. 
In essence, what happened at the Bombay congress 
was an attempt to induce Mr. Gandhi to go on with 
the sort of leadership which is so familiar in western 
politics ; a leadership in which there is no more than 
approximate agreement on a few issues between the 
party commander and his followers This sort of 
leadership Mr. Gandhi rejects. It is too early to 
predict what effect his withdrawal from the congress 
presidency will have on the situation in India, 
although it is clear that the effect will be great. A 
struggle is likely to develop within the congress 
between the socially conseryativc older generation of 
orthodox Hindus, who will be content to keep up a 
form of opposition to Britain so long as slight political 
concessions arc made from time to time, and the 
younger men, led by Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, who 
arc coming swiftly to believe that India requires both 
a social and a political revolution. Some day Britain 
will realize that, in the withdrawal of Gandhi from 
politics, she has lost her best friend. 


Potpourri 

One finds at a glance in The Catholic World 
the fallowing significant ^ utterances woven 
together under the above caption: ' 
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Modern Europe 

James Truslow Adams, in The Yah Review 
observes; 

In the Europe of to-day one cannot keep one's 
mind for study, music, painting, literature, or travel. 
The old international social life in one country after 
another is dissolved into air... Europe is no longer 
a university, a pleasant society, a museum, or a play- 
ground. It is a laboratory full of high explosives and 
^most unpleasant possibilities. The world seems to be 
closing in •. In spite of what Mussolini has ac- 
complished, there is neither freedom of speech nor 
freedom of the press in Italy, the cradle of the 
Renaissance. And there is neither in Germany, cradle 
of the Reformation. Everywhere the masses arc rising 
who pay no attention to the old ''rules of the game" 
from the standpoint of what we have called civiliza- 
tion. Europe's new leaders come from their ranks, 
and it is to the new masses that they make their 
crude appeals .. In America one wonders what can 
be done to restore prosperity. In Europe one reflects 
upon a civilization at bay. 

Nudism 

Edwin Balmer, Editor of Redhook Magazine ^ 
writes in Esquire. 

seem to be welcoming a common condition 
of literary nudism. It is an artistic loss. Upon the 
pages of novels, as in nudist camps, we find too many 
people whose sole claim to attention is that they 
have their clothes off. It is a cheap way to stir up 
excitement. 

Bible and Shakespeare 
Nicholas Murray Butler says: 

There was a time, not so very long ago, when 
anyone who should address an American audience in 
any part of this land might safely make reference, by 


quotation or otherwise,, to the Bible or to the works* 
of Shakespeare with a feeling of certainty that the 
reference would be understood and appreciated by the 
vast majority of his hearers. That time has passed* 
The Bible and Shakespeare are now usually read byr 
title only and the superb literature which is their 
content is, unhappily, no longer part of the ordinary* 
and cvery-day knowledge of American youth. 

Need of Spiritual Unity 

Christopher Dawson in The Making of 
Europe observes : 

we feel once more pn Europe] the need for- 
spiritual or at least moral unity. Wt are conscious^ 
of the inadequacy of a purely humanist and occidental 
culture. \^e can no longer be satisfied with an* 
aristocratic civilization that finds its unity in external! 
and superficial things and ignores the deeper needs 
of man's spiritual nature. And at the same time we 
no longer have the same confidence in the inborn 
superiority of \^estern civilization and its right to- 
dominate the world... But it is well to remember 
that the unity of our civilisation does not rest entirely' 
on the secular culture and the material progress of 
the last four centuries. There are deeper traditions 
in Europe than these and we must go back behind^ 
Humanism and behind the superficial triumphs of 
modern civilisation, if we wish to discover the 
fundamental social and spiritual forces that have gone- 
to the making of Europe. 

Utopias 

We read in Thc> Cohsseum (London), No. 2*. 

Utopias are the opium of the people— whether the* 
utopia be that of Wells or Stalin, Sir Arthur Keith 
or Goebbcis, or the sex-utopia of D. H. Lawfence* 
We must fight our way through the clap-trap of the 
pseudo-scientists and give the masses the truth about: 
the universe and themselves. 


THE VISION OF 1935 
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Are the Special Schools for Particular 
Classes necessary ? 

Home time back Sir Akber Hyderi condemned 
the tendency on the part of communaliet Muslims 
to establish separate schools for the brethern of 
their faith. This, he said, hampered the progress 
of the Muslims and stood in the way of Indian 
unity. Dr. R. P. Paranjpye. Vice-Chancellor, 
Lucknow University, stresses the point further 
in The Cahndta Review and says : 

Another important, question connected with 
education is the advisability of starting special schools 
for particular classes. Thus we have special schools 
for Hindus, Muslims, Christians, and particular sects 
of these religions » then we have special schools for 
pupils belonging to Depressed Classes and Anglo- 
Indians or schools for the very rich like the projected 
Public School at Dehra Dun or the various colleges 
for scions of ruling and aristocratic families. In rei?ard 
to all these I think the presumption must be against 
'Special schools based on class, community or religion 
and any particular case has to be fully made out. It 
is not desirable that during the impressionable years 
of life a child should be kept apart from influences 
which will broaden his outlook by bringing him into 
contact with persons he docs not meet at home. A 
Hindu child would be all the better for coming to 
know that the manners and customs, the dress or food 
of all people are not exactly like his own and that 
difference in these matters is not inconsistent with a 
fellow pupil's being quite a '"decent chap." In 
residential schools there may be for a little time some 
difficulty about food arrangements but it should be 
possible to get over it with a little trouble. When the 
difference is one of language I am afraid we shall 
have to tolerate the existence of special schools but 
Emissions to them must not be based on, nay, other 
principle than that of the mother tongue, and with 
this reservation should be free to all. I am entirety 
opposed to separate schools for the depressed classes » 
all schools maintained wholly or partially from public 
funds should be available to them on the same terms 
as to other children. 1 am prepared to go even so far 
that if such a school does not admit these depressed 
class children it should not get any public grant. In 
the initial stages there may be some opposition but 
experience in Bombay, where such an order was issued 
in 1923, shows that the higher classes have now begun 
to realise the advantage of educating their children and 
will not take them away for long on the ground of 
such opposition. Such common schools will do more 
to raise the depressed classes and to change the 
mentality of the higher classes with regard to them 
ih»n almost any .aihount of other propaganda. As 
sdipols for particular religious deno** 

: jiavision ; for the teaching of the 

of d& think that they also 

M and the religious teaching 

only. In any case 1 am entirely 


opposed to the practice of some missionary schools 
which admit non -Christian children and still make 
instruction in the Christian religion compulsory for all 
and a conscience clause should be introduced where 
it docs not exist at present in the code. Moreover 
the State should not subsidise the teaching of any 
religion and if a community wants to provide facilities 
for religious education of its children it should do so 
at its own expense. Finally as regards the proposed 
public school and similar aristocratic institutions I do 
not like the idea of separating various classes merely 
on grounds of wealth. It would do the rich man's 
child a great deal of good to know how the poor 
live and feel, that it is : possible to go to the school 
otherwise than in a motor car, that there are people 
who do all their own work without calling for a 
servant and that money does not necessarily make a 
person liked or respected. In a school the pupils soon 
begin to take one another at their intrinsic worth and 
the lesson learnt there remains a lasting possession. 

do not wish to sec young children grow up like 
the lord who complained of being poor and wondered 
how ft was possible to exist on an income of only 
fifty thousand pounds a year. Without therefore 
absolutety saying that such schools should not exist as 
it would be Interfering with the freedom of others, 
I think it will be agreed that the State should not 
subsidise such expensive institutions at the cost of the 
general tax-payer. If the rich want to have such 
special schools for their own children, let them pay 
for them themselves. 


The Cinema Films 

Mr, Ramdev Chokhany writes in Tenth 
Anniversary number of The Calcutta Municipal 
Gazette : 

The motion picture is one of the most precious 
among the gifts of science, to man and it could well 
have been utilised, as it is being utilised to-day in 
some European countries, to promote the moral and 
material well-being of their inhabitants in many ways. 
But unfortunately it is being used in most cases for 
quite the opposite purpose in this country, namely, 
for the satisfaction of the monetary greed of its 
owners to the serious detriment of the moral and 
material interests of the society as a whole. Free 
ipve, romance, divorce, kidnapping, murder, black- 
mailing, robbery or other kinds of crimes and shady 
adventures, which have in them *all the elements of 
obscenity, horror and mystery and keep the audience 
on edge all the time, form the chief •theme of most 
of the pictures in which seductive and wistful women, 
often very scantily clad, employ all their arts to 
fascinate and leave an indelible impress on the minds 
of the audiences composed largely of young men, 
women and children. To the worsnippers of tne cult 
of nudity and to thdse who see art in naked beauty, 
in men and women indecently clad, if not in a state 
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of nature, these pictures may appear to be unexcep- 
tionable but the world is not inhabited by these 
supermen alone. To ordinary minds, naturally, they 
have an irresistible sex appeal and arouse all their 
worst v>assions and propensities. It is common know- 
ledge that young people go into hysterics over many 
such films, lavish rapturous praises upon them and 
book seats days ahead. Can it be truthfully said that 
it is the high, moral, educative and healthy enter- 
tainment value and enobling qualities of the pictures 
that draw our young men and women rich and poor, 
in their thousands to these shows ? 

A word of warning vrill not be out of place here 
to the well-to-do section of our countrymen, A 
number of cinema houses have come into existence 
during the last couple of years, which are owned and 
managed by Indians. Following the example of 
Europeans . and Americans they too are producing 
films in utter disregard of the principles of decency 
and morality and young men, engaged in the con- 
cerns, are freely coming into undesirable contact with 
the female artistes in the studios. It is a question 
if many of them will be able to save themselves from 
the possible evils attending such intimate association. 
Apart from that, it is to be borne in mind that vices 
,can never have a permanent hold on society. They 
creep into society stealthily and do mischief but 
sooner or later they arc hounded out. The days of 
the vicious films also cannot but be numbered and 
those who arc investing capital in them seem to be 
courting ruin, both moral and financial. Indian capi- 
talists would therefore, do well to retrace their steps 
while there is yet time. Let them turn their atten- 
tion to producing films of high moral tone and 
educative value, to the picturisation of all that is 
good, great and useful in life and nature, calculated 
to provide healthy entertainment and education and 
to mould the fabric of our national life on the right 
lines, and give up all thought of yoroducing vicious 
films for the sake of filthy lucre. Then and then 
only the Indian cinema industry can expect to have 
a permanent footing in the country. 


The Story of the Buddhist Monasteries 

Prof. S. Dutt, M. A. tells tlie story 

')! the Buddhist monasteries in Indian Sfatr 
Italltmjf Ma(ja\uir. l^irt of it is quoted below : 

\^hcn the Chinese records come to a stop, the 
story of Buddhist monasteries can be followed only 
in broken and tangled threads, and we have to fall 
back on the less reliable Tibetan sources. These 
sources were first thrown open by the industry of a 
Bengali explorer, Sarat Chandra Das, who during the 
eighties of the last century undertook a well-nigh 
impossible journey to the veiled, impenetrable capital 
of Tibet. Das was oac of the pioneers in the field of 
Buddistic researches j’” he was well versed in Sanskrit 
and Tibetan, and ' among his other literary works, he 
edited an important Tibetan work of the ciji^htcenth 
century, named Po^-Siam-fong-xang, a history, 
compiled from old legends, of Tibetan Buddhism, and 
also wrote a brochure on Indian Pandits in tfie Land 
of tfie Snow, in which copious extracts arc given in 
translation from a Tibetan work purporting to be a 
life of Atisha wiitten by one of his Tibetan disciples. 

This Atisha, — his Indian name being Dipankara 
Srijnana,— who belonged to the early part of the 
eleventh • century and was most probably a native of 

16 


Bengal, was for a long period at the head of the 
University of Vikramasila, and the story is told by 
Atisha's Tibetan biographer how the Tibetan king, 
intent on the purification of religion in the country, 
sent an embassy to look for an Indian scholar and 
how the embassy! attracted by its fame, reached, 
after many vicissitudes, the portals of the University 
of Vikramasila, situated on a rock washed by the 
holy waters of the Ganges. They succeeded after 
many tears and entreaties in inducing Dipankara to 
accompany them to Tibet, a Dipankara, then eighty 
years old, became the virtual founder of Buddhism 
in that country. He was sainted after his death in 
Tibet, and the visitor to Ghoom near Darjcaling, who 
must see the Tibetan monastery (Gumpha) there, will 
find among the images of Buddhist and Tantric 
deities the more humanised image of Atisha. It thus 
appears that by the beginning of the tenth or eleventh 
century, the fame of Nalanda had waned,— perhaps 
the premises had become too old and ruinous,— and 
its place was taken by another and newer University 
(Maha-Vihara) at Vikramasila. But after its period 
of glory, Nalanda must have lingered on and 
archaeological excavations at Bargaon have yielded 
inscripti )ns going down to the eleventh century and 
colophons have been found in Tibeto-Sanskrit works, 
dating back to that period, mentioninsjj Nalanda as 
the place where the work was copied or composed. 
The Tibetan historiographer of Buddhism of the 
eighteenth century, to whom legends of the fame of 
Nalanda must have floated down, refers to the vast- 
ness of the libraries of the University which he says 
was in three sections called Ratnodad^i (Sea of 
Jewels), Ratna-ranjaka (the Pleasauncc of jewels) 
and Raina-sagara (Ocean of Jewels), each several 
stories high in structure. He adds the interesting 
information that these libraries were set fire tc> and 
completely burnt down by the Turaskas, probably the 
pioneers of the Mahommedan invaders of Bengal. 


The Sociological Method in History 

This e.«say by the late Sister Nivodita has 
been recently puhlislied for the first time in the 
Jonrnal of V. 1\ Jlistorkal Sorktif. The late 
Sister discussed in it the sociological method 
adopted by Professor Geddes in writing history, 
She wrote in part : 

To return to our proper subject, this particular 
lecture which I heard in New York represented one 
form only of Professor Geddes' ''sequences," and 1 
never heard it repeated. For so many and so varied 
are the lines of thought opened up by this teacher 
that, that hearer is fortunate, indeed who can listen 
to a second rendering of any one theme. There is, 
however, one of his formulae which is not to be 
placed in this category. For it is his Veda, and he 
cares not how often he repeats it 1 refer to the 
Le Play-Geddes doctrine of the influence of place on 
Humanity. Lc Play^ it appears, was a French Mining 
Engineer who, about a hundred years ago, in mature 
life, went to Southern Russia to prospect some 
districts professionally. When he saw the country 
and the people living there and came to know some- 
thing of their habits and ideas, however, Le Play was 
startled by the affinity oL^hc whole civilization to 
the life of the Semitic patnar ..h, as described in the 
Old Testament, and he set to work to find out what 
was the determining factor which was common to the 
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two cases. Obviously, both were pastoral. It is 
true that the steppes of Southern Russia were covered 
with grass, and the deserts of Syria and Arabia with 
sand. The one country lay in the Temperate, and the 
other in the Tropical zone. And the one civilization 
was Aryan and modern, and the other ancient, 
theocratic, and Semitic, yet all these elements of 
variation were seen to be overpowered by that of 
unity. The place, necessitating that men should live 
by keeping flocks and herds, had determined both the 
developments and effaced minor differences. 

This led Lc Play to an extended series of observa- 
tions in a similar vein, of which the ultimate result, 
as we have it to-day, is the theory of the six 
fundamental civilizations. Thus it is held that the 
pasture lands make races of shepherds ; the fertile 
valleys, peasants 3 the shores of rivers and seas make 
fishers 3 the forests make hunters and foresters ; and 
the barren, metal -bearing mountains make miners. 
According to Professor Geddes and his school; then, 
all true social progress, and all progress in Government 
and organisation will lie in re-inforcing these primitive 
civilizations, and developing each along its own lines, 
to bear its proper part in the communal whole. What 
such development may include is indicated in the fact 
that he regards the village smith, and brazier as a 
strong miner, caught and attached to the present 
Commonwealth, and Lord Kelvin as fundamentally the 
village smith, seated on the shore of Glasgow city, 
bending his mind to the problem of mending the big 
ships as they come in ! That is to say, the conquest 
of nature which in one place or another forms the 
backbone of each primitive occupation in its turn may 
be carried beyond nature herself into a more spiritual 
and abstract region. The great mathematician, physicist, 
and financier arc thus all alike to be regarded as 
examples of the miner emancipated from the material 
conditions of his calling, only that he may overcome 
still greater difficulties in another sphere. The school- 
master will thus be the culture-master, the pheasant 
dealing with the mind of humanity, instead of the 
ploughed fields. And we catch a glimpse here of the 
long antecedent heredity in the subconscious thought 
of man that makes great religious leaders of a camel- 
driver and a cowherd and applies to third the name 
of the Good Shepherd. 

But some of these primitive occupations are less 
distinctly civilising and more characteristically piratical 
than others. Looked at from this point of view, 
indeed, it may be said that the highest of all civilisa- 
tion-impulses, must needs be that imparted .by the 
peasants. The pastoral organisation leads easily to 
war by the path of disputes about wells and grazing 
lands or personal quarrels between tribes. The work 
of the fisher in the deep seas demands such close 
organisation that he is easily diverted into the looting 
of the coast towns, and the whole life and ideal of 
the hunter is one of exploitation, even as hunting is 
in all ages, from those of ancient Egypt and Assyria 
onwards, the sport and relaxation of those supreme 
despoilers, kings and nobles. Of all these conquests, 
however, the most intensive and coherent is that of 
the sea. Consequently island and coast peoples will 
always be characterised by the most aggressive and 
piratical tendencies. And in order to sec how true 
this is we need not, perhaps, confine our attention 
to the old-time Vikings, but may take the whole 
history of Europe, and every Western nation as 
iliiistratiug the law in some degree or other, while 
in tHfiast another island people is likely to lead the 
yitn in developing a similar type of civilization. 


In truth. Professor Geddes' lecture make one bold 
to go further and lay down a law that I never heard 
from his lips, namely, that the true area of conquest 
tor man is never other-men, nor other men's freedom 
and means of livelihood. The real fight for an honest 
man lies in the conquest of earth, rock, water, or in 
the destruction of wild beasts, or the tending and 
protection of domestic animals. Or his task may 
consist of any abstracted or intensified development 
of these. 

School Hygiene in Japan 

T'htvso (‘xtnicts from Tl/.r Trarhrvs Journal will 
prove iiist;ructiv(^ : 

It would be interesting to learn what they 
understand by school hygiene in Japan. The facts arc 
taken from the fifty-sixth annual report on Education 
published this year by the Ministry of Education in 
Japan-chapter on School Hygiene at Pp. 422 -431. 

‘'Among the special measures taken by the 
Department with regard to school hygiene were : the 
provision of physicians for kindergartens and young 
men'*-, training institutes as well as for schools— govern- 
ment, public and private ; the making, by way ot 
encouragement, of a grant to Japan Physical Training 
Association x x ; the nation-wide observance of the 
'athletic day' for the encouragement of physical training 
and for the diflrusion of the thought concerning it ; 
tlie holding of various conferences and lecture-institutes : 
the translation into Japanese, for the benefit of those 
who are concerned with the work, of materials for 
the study of .school hygiene in foreign countries" t'tc. 

It is the practice of the Japanese Education 
department to send school sanitary officers to different 
localities to make investigations with a view to (a) 
the establishment of School Sanitary experts, and 
of directors of physical training, fb) school nurses. 

(c) the medical treatment at public expense (italics ours) 
of illnesses of public elementary school teachers. 

(d) contagious diseases at school dormitories, (e) 
absences, long or short, due to illnesses, and participa- 
tion in athletic sports of middle-grade school pupils, 
(f) how higher schools and special schools arc joining 
the Athletic League, (jc. 

The number of schools' which have physicians have 
been constantly growing in late years. More than 
23,000 schools have sU<:h teachers now. 

In this connection we should not omit to mention 
the School Hygiene Investigation Committee. "This 
Committee is under the supervision of the Minister of 
Education, and investigates, upon his inquiries, matters 
relating to school hygiene. It is composed of one 
President and 15 members. In addition, special members 
may be appointed, if necessary." It dealt with, for 
example in 1928, with such subjects as fencing, judo, 
archery e?c. 

Then there is the Institute for Research in Physical 
Training under the supervision of the Minister of 
Education. Its object is to make researches in, and 
carry out investigations of, matters concerning physical 
training and its guidance. It carries on investigations 
in such subjects, as physical training in Ancient Greece, 
a study of reaction time at start in a running race, on 
the mass proportion of the Japanese physical 
constitution 

Scientists in Defence of Science 

Some time ago we made extracts in this 
section showing how mechanization had increased 
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the volume of unemployment in Amerioa. It 
is amusing to note that the Ameriean scientists 
have now come forward to defend science. 
Prabuddha Bhanda writes editorially : 

It is a machine age. The application of science to 
industry has revolutionized the economic condition of 
the world. Science has got its blessings as well as 
evils. Some persons arc of opinion that the evils 
which scientific discoveries have brought with them 
tar outweigh the blessings they have conferred on 
humanity. During the present world-wide problem of 
unemployment, many say that the application of science 
to industry has thrown a large number of persons out 
of employment, and some go so far as to suggest 
"a ten-year moratorium on scientific investigation." 

Some American scientists like Drs, Millikan and 
Compton try to show that if science has eliminated 
human labour in many fields, it has created also new 
opportunities for employment The automobile industry 
as increased 250 p.c. jobs in the course of 30 years. 
A scientific toy in 1903,... the airplane to-day provides 
inployment for 50,000 or more persons."' The electrical 
ndustries, which have developed in the last fifty years, 
:mploy more than 1,000,000 people nowadays. Motion 
Pictures give employment to 29,000 persons. '"Radio 
jlone, which is only twenty-five years of age gives 
,vork to 94,000 people in the manufacture of sets, tubes 
md other equipments." 


Rabindranath Tagore at Adyar 

l wo yoLinp; tlK'osopliisfcs intorviowod Dr. 
lliihimlniiml.b whih was at Adyar, 

Madras. They hav(‘ .<»ivon an a(*<*.ounl of (.Ids 
ulATvicw in T/tcosopIti.sl, Part of it is (jiiotiMl 

Ihc Secretary showed us into Dr. Tagore's room 
vvlicie we found him sitting at a window tabic 
dressed in a reddish-brown dhoti and kurta, engaged 
in making crayon drawings. Upon our entrance he 
put these away, and afterwards referred to them as 
lis "chi Id's play,'" for he has only recently taken up 
:his line of artistic expression and feels that he has 
lot yet mastered its technique. There is an atmo- 
^ihcrc about some people which makes one realize 
It once that one is in the presence of greatness. 

Tagore has this atmosphere perhaps because he 
s one of the most original thinkers and artists in the 
ocorld being uninfluenced by the hundreds of petty 
Prejudices which influence the man in the street and 
iiake him a slave of his environment. As soon as 
/OLi hpr the Poet speak you realize that you are not 
listening to orher people's thought at second hand 
put are hcar/ng words which represent the result of 
active thinking by a great mind. Both of us felt the 
power of his personality as the old man raised his 
mow-white head and gazed at us for a moment 
peforc asking us to be seated i and when he started 
speak we thought that wc should learn more of 
he real man and come closer to scefng life as he 
lid if wc allowed him to tell us of the things that 
vcrc in his mind rather than if wc asked him a string 
pf questions about things which were not of interest 
o him (as Americans arc supposed to do.) 

Courteously he asked us to be seated, and when 
'X'c asked him in a friendly way if he were feeling 
pctter, he at once answered in a way that made one 
calize th^ he was telling the truth (which is not 
always the case with lesser people when asked the 


same question). He said that he was feeling better, 
but that it was not an easy task which he had under- 
taken. He said he was going about the country as 
a beggar, a thing he dislikes to do, and at times he 
and his troupe have been forced to bring their art 
and culture down to the level of those who are un- 
responsive and not artistic by nature, in order to 
make money for his Institution at Santiniketan. This 
should not be so, he said. The people should come 
to them. After all, the spirit of the Institution is 
much more important than the material side, and 
though he is proud of it at present, it has not reached 
his ideal, and probably never will, yet this docs not 
discourage him, for he thinks it is worth while for the 
Institution to strive and work towards this ideal. 

He told us that it wc visited Santiniketan we might 
be disappointed as there were no imposing buildings. 
This, however^ is a matter of little significance, for the 
Institution consists not of buildings but of the person- 
alities which it is able to attract. It is his object 
to attrtict to Santiniketan great thinkers on all lines, 
and he does not mind in the least what ideas or 
ideals they have. They may have opinions or thoughts 
utterly opposed to his, but they will still be welcome 
at Santiniketan. Thej;e he seeks to combine all points 
of view and make a real international Institution. 


Prof. K. M. Ghosh 

Tiff! I). A. r. (hllrtjr r/tion wriios 

(Mlitoriiilly : 

It is with deep sorrow that we record the sad 
news of the death of Prof. K. M. Ghosh. His passing 
away has been a great personal loss to us, for, he 
was not only our teacher, our tutor and our colleague, 
but also our friend. Wc had the privilege of hearing 
him for the first time when he came to address us, 
students of the Fifth High class in the D. A. V. High 
School, Lahore, at the invitation of Bakhshi Ram 
Rattan, on the eve of our University Examination in 
Mathematics ; and his lecture did us a world of good, - 
for it contained useful and practical hints for the study 
of Mathematics. Later on, we had the honour of 
sitting at his feet and of reading Mathematics with 
him in the Intermediate classes. It was then that we 
realised that he was a born teacher, who could make 
interesting even a dry and difficult subject like Mathe- 
matics. More than this, he impressed us with the 
nobility of his character. He took a paternal interest 
in his students and was an example of the truth that 
duty should be placed above everything else. Thus he 
appeared to his students, in the class-room, as a 
stern task-master, who insisted on regularity in attend- 
ance, conscientious discharge of one's duties and 
punctuality to a minute. But he had a tenderness of 
heart also j and this he revealed very often when any 
person met him outside the class-room. At the time 
of meetings like these, he appeared to be a beloved 
friend, who could be capable of giving sympathy and 
help. It was, in fact, this side of his character that 
he revealed most often to his wards and colleagues, 
none of whom can ever forget him. In spite of the 
fact that his life was darkened by many a sorrow he 
never lost his capacity for fun. Humour came naturally 
to him and he enlivened the meetings of the College 
Council by frequent sallies of his refined humour. He 
was indeed the soul of the College Council and 
contributed to the liveliness of its meetings not only 
by his presence, but also by the welcome repasts that 
he arranged at the request of his friends. He is now 
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gone, but his memory will remain fresh in the minds 
of those, who knew him i and one might say without 
exaggeration that the number of such persons runs 
into thousands. He served the college for thirty years 
and one cannot think of a more loyal and devoted 
lover of the college than he. Though a Bengalee, he 
looked upon the Punjab as his home. It is, therefore, 
to be hoped that the Punjabees will cherish the 
memory of his noble life for many a year to come. 
To us his example of suffering borne courageously 
and his sense of duty will always be a source of 
inspiration. 

Ancient Indian Art Galleries 

Mr. 0. Sivarumainurthy has contributed an 
irn2X)rtant pai)cr on “Chitrasalas .• Ancient Indian 
Art Galleries’’ to Trivm'L Part of it is given 
below : 

Now to go more into details, we have life histories 
-important incidents in one's life— painted to adorn the 
Cfiitrasala and we have an instance of it in the 
UttararaniQcfiarUa that bases itself in this particular 
instance on the sloka of the Ragfitwanisa for this idea. 
Scenes from Damayanti's life painted similarly in 
Kundinapura. Though not in the Ckiirasala, we have 
a similar painting of life incidents in the pictures of 
Parasurama executed of the Vimana of Indra. In the 
Gat5asapiasati of Hala we have a shka telling us 
<5f incidents from Rama's life painted in private 
Cfiifrasalas (on the walls of private houses) serving 
a very useful purpose. We are told in the Ka- 
ffiasantsagara that Vasavadatta consoles herself by 
looking at pictures of Rama's life painted on the walls. 

Of ordinary group pictures -especially of the queens 
and princesses with their attendants- we have an 
instance in the yialavika^nimitva and also in the 
Viddfiasalabhanjika. But these and similar ones 
are more frequently found in the Cfiitrasala of the 
harem. 

General Snngata pictures that are to be found in 
any C6ittasata, be it public, private, or royal, arc 
described at length in the Nah6adf2i;^acifiaata wherein 
Sri Harsha states the love of sages and their 
amours with celestial damsels as the subjects of 
exquisite pictures adorning the Chitvasala of the 
imperial palace of Nala. This description of Sringara 
Cfiiivas is, as wc have noted already, in accordance 
with the dictum of the Visfinudhaemottava, Pictures 
of Kamadeva were kept in bedrooms and were painted 
in other places too and there being no -restriction and 
the theme being a popular one, it might have been 
a popular picture of the C5itrasala, At any rate, it 


should have been the principal picture of the minor 
CMrasala of the harem going by the name of 
Sascinacfiifrasala, 

Bama gives us some idea of the pictures kept in 
public galleries. Demigods like Nagas, Suras, Asuras, 
yakshas, Kinnaras, Gandharvas and so forth appear 
to have been prominently represented in picture. 
Designs of lovely creepers and such other decorative 
foliage in divers hues seem to have added to the 
collections of the picture house. Subjects of the three 
worlds as comprising picture themes arc specifically 
stated by him. 

Subjects of a general nature seem to have had 
their own place in the Cfiitrasala. Gay scenes like 
jalakrida, panagostf}/, tasalila and the like cannot 
be considered too impossible as themes when we have 
Padmagupta specially talking of hunting scenes as 
adorning the walls of the picture gallery. In the 
Sa/irtdaxananda too there is a mention made by 
Krishnananda to paintings of hunters. 

Apart from these, animal and bird studies appear 
to have been a distinct feiUure in the art houses as is 
evidenced by the I^agfiiivainsa the Vikramankadeva- 
ciia^’da and the kadambati, and elephants were 
favourite subjects with the artists. 

Indian Official Statistical Publications 

111 a valuable paper in SaHkJuja. the Indian 
Journal of RtaiisticH, Mr. Jatiridra Mohan Datta 
has ^iven numerous instam^es of inaeeuracies 
in Indian ofliidal luiblications. Space being 
limited, \V(^ make only (he following extracts : 

Thus {Vide the Table below] in the Panihati Municipal- 
ity during the year IOdJ-32 there were 10 Chairmen. 
Under the Bengal Municipal Act, only one Chairman is 
possible. In case.s of retirement, death, removal or resigna- 
tion 2 Chairmen are possible % but here wc have actually 
JO Chairmen for a single Municipality. This is not a simple 
clerical error * for in the District Total, Divisional Total, 
and in the Provincial Total, the mistake is repeated. 

Panihati being the writer's home-town, an explana- 
tion of the mistake may be attempted. At Panihati 
there are TO Municipal Commissioners, of whom 3 arc 
nominated by the Government, and 7 are elected. Of 
those nominated, 2 are non -officials, and I official {t\c. 
a Government Servant) i of those who are elected 3 
arc non-officials and 4 officials (Government servants). 
Apparently somebody committed the mistake of giving 
the particulars of Commissioners for those of Chairmen, 
and this information has been incorporated in all 
documents from the Municipal returns to Provincial 
Reports without any scrutiny. 


NrMUEit OF (/haiumkn jn Mpnk^ipalitikh 

From the R\:sohttion Reviewing ifie Reports on ttie Working of Municipalities in Bengal daring the 
^eat 1951 ’59, p. 13, wc quote an extract giving particulars as to Chairman : 


Namk of Municjeality 
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THE SACRED RIVERS OF SOUTH INDIA 

By ARTHUR R. SLATER 


I T is no wonder that, to the devout Hindu, 
the rivers of this country are deemed 
worthy of the highest sacrifice and 
worship, for do tlicy not bring to the 
f)arched land the life without which the people 
would die ? They may not bear on the 
bosoms great ships as in other countries, but 
(luw do give to the thirsty land the much 
needed sustenance that enriclu^s the land that 
it may bring rich harvests. Let the river fail 
and the peopk; perish. With great anxiety 
they watch the steady rising of the rivers 
in the monsoon season knowing full w<'ll 
that utdess the streams reach tlieir 
eultivated Jicdds, no crops will grow, and 
lamine will bring its terrors b) all classes. 
Rivers are in real truth the source of lilc and 
strength to India, and in a land wh<‘re it is 
wondrously easy to deify the rnrtcrial things 
around, we cannot be surprised that practically 
every stream in the coutitrv has a meiisure 
ol sanctity. It is true that some stand above 
their sist('rs, but on all the devout Hindu looks 
with awe, atid reverence, and will gladly oiler 



The great rivers take their turn to celebrate 
the great religious festival, and in connection 
with these festivals, lakhs of people make long 
journeys, believing that bathing in those sacred 
waters, especially at this particular period, 
will afford them complete cleansing from all 
sins. The (langes st!Uid.s pre-eminent atnong 



A Bridges across the Kaveri 

his worship at the sacred places on tlu! river. 
In connection with all the rivers there are 
festivals, the large ones like the Ganges, the 
Godavery, Kistna, Kaveri, attracting large 
number of pilgrims.. In many places along 
the banks, flicre are special temples devoted 
to the goddess of the river, and in these regular 
worship is conducted by the temple authorities. 


The Kaveri in Monsoon Flood 

the sacred rivers of India and none would 
dispute that claim. In fact, those that approach 
this river in sanctity, ascribe their virtues 
to some mystic connection with the Mother 
river Ganges. There are few more interest- 
ing sights than the bathing of pilgrims in the 
holy rivers. Men, borne down with physical 
and mental cares, seek relief in the holy 
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wat(H-.s : women seeking the 
precious gifts of children rest 
their hopes on the benenccnce 
of the goddess : nil classes, 
diseased in body, try to find 
in their religions ceremonies 
here the secret of health ; 
merchants desiring success in 
their business have confidence 
that an olbnang at this festive 
season will bring good luck, 
arc to be fonnd there ; those 
who have sought p(*ac(* of mind 
from the conscTonsness of sin 
have dip])ed themselves 
the sacr*(‘d waters, 
th(‘ ne(‘d(‘d prayers, or 
(Milisting tin* assistance' of tlie ofliciating prh'st. 
Tlu* Hindu r(iveren<‘(‘s the riv(T, and he has 
no mon.' earnest wish than tliat he should rest 
by the banks of holic'st of all tin* rivers, the 
Ganges, wlu'u his time conn's to pass away 
from this world. It is no wonder tlnm, that 
around most of tin* rivc'rs of India there hav(‘ 
be(*n woven beaiitifnl legends which set forth 
their sacred origin, and th(‘ secret of their 
healing |iowers. 





irf'- ■ ' ’ 1 ' t li* 



Ill 

uttering 



b(H.*.om<* wide 
harv(‘st. N()t 



The Kiiveri at Trichoriopoly 

South India possesses several rivers which 
hold a high place in the respect of th(‘ people. 
Of these, without doubt, the Kaveri holds the 
first place;. It bounds down the great mountains 
of the Coorg district as a swift flowing current 
but it ends in the low alluvial delta in Tanjore 
as a ksIow moving rivulet. But from the time 
she"' leaves the Coorg hills to the; time she 
the^ Bay of .Bengal, she has enriched 
the ^’^lithcrn part of the Mysore State, and 


Tin; ICavuri in Flood toruMit bulovN the KaiKim])[i(Ji chini 


has brought life to teeming millions in the 
Madras presidency. It would app(;ar as if tin; 
])eopl(‘ had dc'termim'd that (‘V('ry drop of this 
great river should lx* tnnu'd to the use of 
man, and every (‘fibrt has l)c(*n made to so 
control the waters tliat (‘onx; down from the 
hills that hundreds of thousand of acr(*s that 
would oMierwis(! lx* holly oi* psirtially barren, 
s])rea(ling fields of glorious 
content with the vast irrigation 
ehanm*! systi'in, a vast engineer- 
ing scheme lias been carried 
out by the Govi'rnment of 
Mysore whciT'liy the gn;at 
monsoon Ihxxis are stay(;d 
in their wild rush to the sea 
and imponiided in a large 
lake. The dam across the 
Kaveri at Kananibadi will 
make this sacred river even 
more useful, and increase the 
great possibilities of the river. 
Millions depend on the Kaveri, 
and it is but seldom in her 
history she has failed those 
who have faithfully trusted her. She has 
been erratic but tlx; monsoon supplies 

have rarely failed completely. To this river 
all classes will otter their sincere adoration 
and worship. Its origin was divine. Very 

beautiful indeed is the long account told in the 
AgiKjya and Skanda pnranas, but space 

will not permit anything but the barest 
outline of this story. She was originally 


Vishnu-maya, the daughter of Brahma., but, on 
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his instruction, she entered 
the world as Loparnudra, 
whose beauty was unsurpassa- 
ble. She is said to have been 
created from the most graceful 
]>arts of the animals of the 
forest, and her beauty was 
altogether beyond the power 
of description. It was this 
lovely daughter who was 
granted to the Kaveri muni, 
a saint who had by his 
great austerities inspired 
Brahma to olTcn* him tin' 
fulfilment of any rcMpiest ho 
sliould make. I jopamudra 
became his daughter, hence 
her name Kaveri. Her father 
desired one gift, the -gift of 
|)eaee and fn'odom from sin. In order to do 
this, Tirahma (h^creed she should become 
a river and h(‘ eri(*d to her, ^‘Oh, happy 
girl, thou shalt be the dauglibu’ of 

this Yogi, tliou shalt become a river 

and be called Kaveri, when'by thou shalt 
purify the world and lead men to heavenly 
bli^s. Thy divine being shall l)e divided in 
tw.iin as liopaniudra*, IIkui shalt b(^ wedded to 
Agastya : as Kaveri, thou shalt rule the world.” 

I Ims the mortal part of her became the wife 
of Agastya, a saint living in the 
Vindliya hills, and Inu' cel(\stial part, as the 
Ivav(‘ri, flowed forth as a river. After many 
details, th(^ l(^g(md tells ns that Brahma 
again appeared to her, and said, “Oh, Kav(*ri, 
illy day ol’ hapi)iness 1ms come ; this is the 
holy season in which thou shalt run to the 
sea ; from henceforth thou shalt be known as 
the (ranges of the South. Thou shalt issue 
from the pot of Brahma, aud flow over the 
feet of Vishnu and they who bathe in thy 
waters shall attain salvation.^’ On reaching 
the sea she was married to Sumudrum, on 
which occasion flowers fell from the skies, 
and the angels danced in heaven. The river 
)>asses through some interesting country, and 
along the course there Is much cjucstions that 
will appeal to lovers of religious customs aud 
historical incidents. The name of Srirangani, 
situated on the river, on the low lying parts 
of its course, is a word of magic, for this holy 
city is tilways thronged with pilgrims. Not 


Tli(‘ Kistiia at Maliiili 

the least of its efficacy is derivu^d from the 
sanctity of tlio waUus’ that llovv beside. 
Lesser known places are lield in great 
reverence and visited by pilgrims. Misioric 
places like S(‘ringa|>tam and Triclunopoly are 
on tiu‘ banks. TIhu’c arc several magnificent 
falls on the course, such as Sivusuimidnun, 
where the watiu* lias now Ix'on harnessed for 
the generation of chadricity. Though the 
tnbiitari(*s ar(‘ not so sacred as the Kaveri 
herself, even these an^ held in high reverence 
by devotees. 

The Kistna river, thougli not so highly 
esteemed as the Kaviu'i, has many places on 
her banks of great sanctity, and when the 
great Pushkanmi festival, which falls every 
twelve years, takes place, otrerings are made 
idl along the course'. It lises in the Western 
Ghats lu'ar Mahabalcshwara, and flows 
southward, and then towards the East where 
it pours its waters in the Bay of Bengal. 
There are many important tributaries and there 
is a measure' of sanctity attached to each of 
them, but |)robably the Tiingabhadra is the 
most important from all points of view. It is 
to be noted that wherever a tributary joins 
the larger stream the place is deemed 
especially sacred. At Mahuli, where the 
Kistna joins the Yena, a temple has been built 
aud on certain occasions thousands flock to 
ceremonies held there. Tl^ same may be said 
of other places where the Kistna is joined by 
some other stream. The Kistna has a varied 
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character, sometimes being a fast running 
stream, dashing through rough scenery, while 
at other places it flows placidly along, its 
waters being greatly diminished by the irriga- 
tion schemes intended to bring the waters to 
the barren lands. At one point the scenery 
is superbly fine. Colonel Meadows Taylor 
describes the falls at the point where the 
Kistna leaves the tableland of the Deccan. 
^Tn about three miles it descends 400 feet 
The fall itself is not perpendicular, but 
b('(?omes a roaring cataract, half a mile broad 
when the river is in flood. The scene then is 
indescribably grand, an enormous broken 
volume of water rushing down an incline of 
granite with a roar that can be easily heard 


given in one of the puranas. The son of a 
certain rishi seized the earth and went down 
into the lower world. This step seriously 
affected the Brahmins who were left without 
a place on which to perform their sacrifices. 
In turn this aflFected the demi-gods for they 
received none of the usual offerings. A 
complaint was sent to Vishnu who sympathized 
with the demi-gods and forthwith set about 
to counteract the evil done by Hiranyaksha. 
He assumed the form of a boar, plunged into 
the ocean, entered the lower world, and 
brought back the earth. This was a mighty 
task even for a god, and he perspired 
])rofuBely. The perspiration flowed down his 
two tusks as he rested on the holy hills, thus 
forming the two sacred rivers. 



the Tunga flowing from his 
left tusk and the Bhadra from 
his right. The scenery ou 
thes(i two rivers is extremely 
pifttures(|ue. The holiest plafjc^ 
in the Tunga is Sringeri 
which vie with 8rirangam on 
the Kaveri lor sanctity. The 
1'ungabhadra passes througli 
wild scenery as it passes along 
the north of the ancient Vi jaya- 
nagar kingdom after which 
it soon joins the Kistna. 

The Godaveri competes 
with the Kaveri for holiness 


A Fen*y across the Kaveri 

at a distance of thirty miles, and a cloud of 
spray dashing up high into the air ; while the 
irregularity of the incline, its huge rocks, and 
the deep holes which the waters have 
excavated, increase the wonderful effect of the 
cataract, and brilliant rainbows (lash through 
the spray, changing with every breath of wind. . . 
I have never seen such a sight in my life and 
perhaps few cataracts in the world can surpass 
, vvhen in flood, for sublimity and beauty.^^ 
Reference has been made to the Tiingabhadra, 
which is the chief tributary of the Kistna. It 
is formed by the joining of two rivers, the 
Tunga and the Bhadra, both of which rise in 
the. Western Ghats, and meet at Kudali near 
Shimqgft* In the upper reaches these rivers 
ai*e darned very sapred and about them both 
there are many legends. The following is 


and at certain points, especially 
at Nasik, the festivals arc 
very popular. The legend 
in connection with its origin tells us that 
Rama himself made the revelation regard- 
ing its divine origin to the risk?’ Gautama. 
According to popular legend it proceeds from 
the same source as the Ganges by an under- 
ground ])assage. It is sometimes the Vridda- 
Ganga. Every part of it is sacred, and when 
the Pushkaram is held, so sacred are the 
waters that even the darkest sins are com- 
pletely removed. The spots most frequently 
visited by the pilgrims are : the source, at 
Triinbak ; the town of Bhadrachalam on the 
left bank, about one hundred miles above 
Rajamundry where there is a fine temple ; 
Rajamundry itself, and the village of KotipalU 
on the left bank of the eastern mouth. The 
legend regarding its origin may be briefly 
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Gftssoppa Falls 


given. Brahma poured water on the feet of 
yanuiii and the water flowed in all directions 
till Siva checked it by placing his matted hair 
in th(i way. When Triiiibak became the 
residence of Gautama, the Brahmins requested 
lh(‘ sage to bring the Ganga to tlie earth, but 
he refused to hear their prayer. One day 
Parvati .sent her cow to graze in the field where 
Uautama used to grow rice, and Gautama 
Jrove off the cow with a stick, the blow from 
which caused its death. This was a terrible 
in and he commenced to perform ceremonies 
keep off the anger of Mahadev. The god 
was pleased with the penance, and released the 
3anga from his -matted hair and gave her 
(‘ave to go to the earth. ’ This happened when 
he Sun was in the zodaieal sign of Leo and 
wery twelve years, when . the Sun enters this 
^ign, the great festival takes place. There are 
ine temples op the banks of the river, and 
hese receive visits from large numbers of 
nigrims. The Godaveri is ^ larger river 
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than the other two, and is navigable fora 
considerable distance for small boats. There 
are many irrigation canals which are 
navigable. The Godaveri, after passing 
through varied scenery, some of it very wild 
and rocky especially where it forces its way 
through the Eastern Ghats, reaches the sea 
by way of the delta which is famous as 
being the place where the e«arliest settlements 
of Europeans were made. The channels in 
the delta have been greatly silted up. These 
great rivers, the Kaveri the Kistna with its 
fine tributaries, and the Godaveri, bring to 
South India rich life and blessing to thousands 



The Falls at SivaBumudrum on Kaveri 


of people, and from them there rises a spirit of 
intense gratitude which is expressed ih the 
deep reverence shown, and offerings made at 
the sacred places along their courses. There 
is much that is beautiful in tkis devotion to the 
life-giving streams of the South, 
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Affempf af Perpefuafing India s 
Subjection 

The proposals or reconirnendations made 
by the Joint Parliamentary Committee in their 
Report are an attempt to perpetuate Tndia^s 
subjection and Britain's domination. The 
Governor-General and the Governors are 
to be, practically, autocrats. There 
are ‘‘safe-guards/^ “special responsibilities/^ 
power to issue ordinances and make 
laws, and, finally, the power to suspend the 
constitution, which will make the provincial 
governors virtually dictators. There is no 
indication in the Report that this state of 
things will ever come to an end ; nor, if it 
ever does, when. In the Central Government, 
no Minister will have charge of Defence or 
External Affairs. These will be administered 
by the Governor-General. He will, besides, 
have “special responsibility^’ for the financial 
stability and credit of the Kedcration and 
will discharge that responsibility with the 
assistance of a Financial Adviser, who will 
of course not be under the Federal Ministry 
or their influence. So, the Governor-General 
will practically control Finance, and as a 
matter of fact the Central Legislature will 
be able to vote upon only about 20 per cent 
of the revenues. The Railways will be 
practically independent of the Legislature, 
being controlled by the Statutory Railway 
Board. The Governor-General will have the 
power to issue ordinances and make laws, to 
veto laws passed by the Legislature, and, 
finally, to suspend the constitution, whenever 
he thinks necessary. Normally, when the 
Federation comes into existence, if it ever 
does, the representatives of the States nomi- 
nated by their rulers and the indirectly elected 


members trom the provinces representing 
the favoured communities will be gcnerallv 
at the beck and call of the Government to 
curb the Nationalist members. One fact will 
make this statenient clearer. The Hindus 
constitute the majority of the population of 
India, and the majority of Nationalists are 
also Hindus. But the Hindus will return, 
not the majority, but the minority of members 
of the Central Legislature. There ifii||K> 
indication in the Report when, if ever, this 
state of things will come to an end. 

This in brief is the self (!)-goveriiment 
proposed for India. 

It will thus appear that the Joint Select 
Committee intend that in the ordinary course 
all real power should remain in British hands, 
and therefore they hav(» taken every care to 
prevent antf real power — not to sp(‘ak of the 
supreme power — from ever passing into [udian 
hands. 

Hence, so far as human ingenuity, or 
rather J. P. (I ingenuity, can devisee, that 
(/ommittee have formulated proposals for 
preventing Indians from winning freedom 
by their own constitutional and lawful 
endeavours. But that (Committee must have 
anticipated and apprehended that, as they 
have closed all constitutional and lawful 
avenues to freedom, there may arise persons 
and parties who may try to win freedom 
through revolutionary methods. To prevent 
the birth and success of such parties, the 
Committee have proposed that the Governor- 
General and the Governors should have 
the power to suspend the constitution 
and govern the country and the provinces 
as absolute rulers, whenever they think 
necessary. 
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So the upshot, the long and short, 
the general effect of the Report may be 
summed up thus ; 

the J. P. C., have seen to it that 
India may not become free either by constitu- 
tional or by unconstitutional means/* 

Therefore, nobody can foresee India’s 
future. 

Congress Responsibility for Important 
Change in J. P. C. Report 

fn the original ((Chairman’s) draft of the 
J. P. C. Report in paragraph 121 the second 
s(uitence ran as follows : 

“ There' was also criticism of the Award fnun 
other Provinces I than Bengal! in which the Hindus 
arc in a minority; hut elsewhere the Award 
at)t)ears to have met with acceptance, and we enter- 
tain no doubt that if any attempt were now made 
to alter or modify it, the conse(iucnces would he 
disastrous.” 

In th(i Report us finally adopted, the 
following passage was substituted for it on 
tlt(‘ motion of Sir Samuel Hoare, Secretary of 
Stnt(^ for India, at a meeting of the Joint 
S(*l(*ct Committee held on the 9th 0(».tober, 
1931, that is, afttu' the (Congress Working 
fV)mrnittee had approved of and incorporated 
in its own resolution the very famous words 
Udling the world that the Congress neither 
a(*(‘(^))ts nor rejects the Communal ‘‘Award” : 

“ There was also crilicism of the Award from 
nilu r provinces I than Bengali in which the ITindus 
arc in a minority; and we understand that recently 
I here has been a growing tendency in some infliicn- 
lial sections of the Hindu community to attack 
the foundation of the Award. Nevertheless, it is 
clear to ns tlial there is among almost all the 
i'ommunities in India (not excepting the Hindu) 
(I very considerable degree of aequieseence in the 
Award, in the absence of any solution agreed 
between the communities; and in fact we enter- 
tain no doubt that, if any attempt were now made 
to alter or modify it, the consequences wtnild be 
disastrous.” (Italics ours. Ed., M. R.) 

It is clear that it is the Congress 
phraseology of uon-acceptance and noii- 
rejectiou which emboldened Sir Samuel Hoare 
to say that even the. H^iiidus acquiesced in the 
«o-called Award to a very considerable degree. 

( ongressmen may now bluster, but they arc 
responsible for Sir Samuel Hoare’s amend- 
ment. 

Dutch Airliner Disaster 

We offer our heartfelt sympathy to the 
j Royal Dtrtch Air Line for the sudden disaster 


which befell one of their liners ait Rutbah. 
The liner was struck by lightening while 
negotiating a patch of desert country in a 
thunderstorm. All the occupants were killed. 
The Dutch Air Line holds a splendid record 
of safe and swift air transport and this sad 
accident has come as a great shock to every- 
body concerned with their management. But 
not even sitting indoors is perfectly accident- 
proof, and pco|)le who have studied the record 
of the Dateli as commercial air navigators 
will readily see that the accident was entirely 
unavoidable. We may even say that wha:t 
a Dutch pilot could not avoid wjis certainly 
an “Act of Hod.” The pn'Iiminary enquiry 
into the causes of the accident also points 
this way. 

Chinese Mission to Tibet 

A Press Report says that the mission, 
which the Republic* of China sent to Tibet 
to express their goodwill to the latter 
country, as well as to oTfer prayers and 
sacrifices to the memory of the late D ilai Lama 
has now succcissfiilly performed its duties and 
returned to China, The Report says, “Thej 
mis.sion entered Tibet by wav of Sikiang and 
returned to India via Giarigtse and Yatung,” 
In India, the Report says, the Chinese were 
received very cordially by the British and 
continues to opine that “a cordial and friendly 
relationship (exists between Great Britain and 
the Republic of China.” 

(.Hiina is a great country with a great 
tradition and civilization. India has been 
giving cordial receptions to Chinese missions 
from time immemorial, centuries before the 
British occupied India. As the mission was 
a cultural one, it should have been given a 
cultural reception and not a military one, as 
was accorded to it. However, as the Chinese 
stand to gain more by friendship with a great 
power like Britain and not so much by a non- 
military cultural fellowship with the people of 
India, we beli(»ve that they acted to their best 
interests. But, just as a railway company 
should show its guests round all places of 
interest approached by their line awd not 
entertain them with a mere view of their 
permanent way and signal bQjces, the British 
should also follow the same principle while 
giving a hearty reception to foreign a^sNions, 
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As a poor and dependent people, we, of course, 
can only hope for things, and not make 
demands, 

Chinese Plans on Burma 

Wc have heard from time to time of 
alleged designs of China upon Burma. But in 
view of the Republic’s weak position, the 
menace of Japan and Chinese love of British 
friendship and goodwill, we have all along 
accepted such tales with the proverbial pinch 
of salt Recently the Statesman brought out 
in its columns a sensational discovery by 
its special representative. If the account, 
portions of which we reproduce below, is 
correct, the British ne(^d necessarily be 
very sure of China’s goodwill towards 
all things British. The a(*count will clearly 
show that there are two claimants to, at least, 
portions of Burma, leaving out, of course, 
the Burrnans themselves. If the Chinese, who 
constitute one of these claimants, are only 
awaiting the day when they ^^are strong 
enough” to ^Vecover” territory which at 
present belong to Britain, it is surely 
to the advantage of the latter to see that 
the day does not dawn too soon. Let us now 
obtain glimpses of this document. 

New Delhi, 20th Dec. 

An explanation of recent trouble on the Sino-Burma 
frontier is suggested in the discovery of a Chinese 
Yellow Book, issued by a publishing firm called 
The Multitudinous Glory of Yunnanfu. The book 
hears the seal and signature of General Lung Yun, 
Governor of Yunnan. It seems to have been written 
or edited early last year — at least six months before 
. the Chinese inroad into Burma, .... its purpose 
is to show that the Chinese can properly claim 
about a third of Burma as their own. 

It was printed at the Security Press of the Yunnan 
Ministry of Finance, and it is obviously an official 
publication of the Provincial Government, 

‘‘ Filched by British ” 

Two well-known sections of the Sino-Burman 
border have never been determined by international 
agreement. It is the second and more southerly 
of these sections whose demarcation is now being 
negotiated at Nanking between His Majesty’s 
Government and the Chinese Central Government. 
They comprise: — 

(a) A tract of about 150 miles between the 
Tibetan frontier on the north and a southerly point 
known as Manangpum, some 50 miles east of the 
Myitkyina (Burnial rail-head. A mountain range 
with ^gks of 12,000 or 15,000 feet forms a natural 
fronti^ along part of this sector. Some miles to the 
west of it there is first the Burman tovm of Pienma, 
or Hpimkw; and then a mass of sparsely inhabited 
! jungle, ^ known as The Triangle because it lies 
between the Nimai Kha and Mali Kha riveys just 
npitth of their confluence in the Inawaddy^ 


(b) Approximately 100 miles of the Wa States’ 
territory between the Hopang area in the North 
and the Menglien district in the South. The Britisli 
hitherto have stood by what is called the Scott Lanr, 
running roughly in an eastward loop or “salient’* 
betwetn these two points. The Chinese ojfficialh 
claim the territory within this salient and adhere' 
to “the Liuchen Line,” which at some points is 
50 miles west of the Scott Line. The salient was 
therefore treated as a No Man’s Land until Chinese 
forces overran it (into undisputed Burman territory) 
during last winter. 

The Yunnan Government dreams much more 
boldly than Nanking. Burma is “really a feudatory 
State belonging to us (the Chinese);” and Annam 
is “really a feudatory State belonging to us.” 

This is made clear in the maps illustrating the 
Yellow Book, and particularly in a “Model Ma]) 
of Yunnan-Burraa and Yunnan- Annam.” It is 
designed to ensure, inter alia, that school atlases 
throughout the Chinese Republic may be corrected 
so as to include Hpimaw and the Triangle — include 
them, that is, in the Republic as it is today. The 
normal course of the undelimited sector hereabouts 
is accordingly advanced “ for the time being — now ” 
some 1(X) miles to the west, over the mountain 
range, across The Triangle, and even further than 
the boundary claimed by the Yunnanfu Military 
Topographical Institute in 1918. A continuation 
southwards to the Siamese frontier is called “basis 
for treaty division — China-Biirma • boundary demar- 
cated in 1769.” It gives China the Burmese rail- 
heads of Myitkyina and Lashio: half the railway 
line between Lashio and Mandalay; the important 
frontier town of Bhamo, the Lufang silver mines; 
and a considerable slice of Annam. 

So much, it seems, must he recovered immediately: 
hut there is more territory to he gained “wlitm 
we are strong enough.” This is bounded in tin 
“ Model Map ” by a third projected frontier called 
Cliina-Biirma Border when powerful as of old in 
the hey-day of China.” It runs from a point of tlir 
Assam border about 90 miles S. E., of Dibnmarli 
to another only 50 miles east of Mandalay. Thus 
it embraces the railway station of Mogaung and 
Mohnyin, the rail-head at Katha on the way to 
Bhamo, and nearly all that remains to Burma of the 
Salween River basin. 

Agent’s Inspection 

A great part of the territory thus assigned in the 
map to (^hina is described and discussed with a 
wealth of detail in the ,500-odd pages of the Yellow 
Book’s first volume. But the portion of greatest 
interest in the light of recent events is a contribu- 
tion to Volume IT by Li Ching-sen, an agent of 
the New Futien Bank of Yunnanfu, whose Chief 
Manager is Commissioner for Industry in the pro- 
vincial Government. Li Ching-sen first describes 
the “Hu-lu Wang territory” and his own version 
of its history, and then gives an account of hit 
tour of inspection last year to the mines of Pan 
hung, alias Panghong, one of the Wa States. It 
evident from the names that he gives to place> 
and districts surrounding it that the “Upper Hu In 
Wang Territory” either contains or immediately 
adjoins the Lufang mining region; and it will lie 
remembered that the frontier troubles of last winter 
arose from conflict between a British survey’s escort 
at Lufang and an invading force of Chinese irregul^t 
troops who seised and held the Pa;iglao ridge. 
This is west of the Liuchen- Line, and therefore in 
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“ undisputed British territory; ” but Li Ching-sen 
claims it for China. He writes of “the last few 
tens of years of aggression on our territory.” He 
complains for instance, that when the Frontier 
Cnthmission met in 1899 the British contested the 
accuracy of the Chinese maps, insisting that K’ung- 
ming-Shan was not really K’ung-ming-Shan, but 
Kung-ming-Shan. “ What most excites their 
appetite,” he adds, “ is the Mao-lung silver ore.” 
This he places in Pang-hong, so that it seems 
reasonable to infer that Mao-lung is either a Chinese 
dLiaa for Liirang, or another place within the same 
mining area. 

But the Yellow Book is also remarkable for a 
confession of certain difficulties that the Chinese 
must face in their appropriation of Burmese territory. 
Perhaps for the first time an official Chinese docu- 
ment bluntly admits that the “barbarian savages ” 
and other “ inferior races ” have good reason for 
preferring British to Chinese rule. The Chinese 
are afraid that the kindness of the Government of 
India’s methods will react to their disadvantage in 
a country whose ownership they consider disput- 
able; and various contributors to the book refer 
again and again to the possibility of a tribal 

rebellion and emigration to British territory if 
Chinese officials do not treat them better than they 
usually do. It is doubtful, however, whether this 

in fact is a fall from complacence. The book seems 
rather to suggest that the Chinese will have to 

treat the people reasonably, whatever they think 
of so ludicrous a practice, if they are to recover 
from Burmese encroachments. They support their 
claims, indeed, by insisting that The Triangle contains 
wholly imaginary Confucian temples of Chinese 

origin. But they are anxious even about the present 
position, for they see that the Burma Government’s 
methods are more attractive to “ the heathen ” than 
iheir own; and they fear that they rnav some day 
lose the tame acquiescence of their “ suppressed 
minorities — even of the Shan, whom they had 
previously found quite charmingly amenable to stem 
misrule. 

Leaving aside the etdog^iurn on British treat- 
ment of subject races, the quotation clearly 
shows that the (Chinese have not discarded 
imperialism aloiifr with their (‘mperor. The 
presence of silver has no doubt added to their 
lust for territory. The whole thing may of 
course be a hoax or a misunderstanding. 
So, let us leave it at this. 

Indian Srf Exhibition in London 

At the opening ceremony of the Exhibi- 
tion of Modeihi Indian Art at the New 
Burlington Galleries, the President, the 
Marquess of Zetland, said, in course of a 
speech requesting the Duchess of York to 
open the Exhibition. 

Indian art had certainly been affected by contact 
with the ari of Europe—more so in the West of 
India perhap^s than in the East — and there had 
beeft occasions on which it had been in danger 
of becomiag little more than imitative; but when 


such a tendency had shown itself the movement had 
always languished. 

Recent art in India remained true to what, broadly 
speaking, might be said to have been throughout 
the centuries the distinguishing characteristic of 
Hindu as compared with European art, namely this, 
that the artist had aimed at giving expression to 
mental concepts rather than at reproducing the 
objects of the external world around him. The 
main impulse behind the art movement set on foot 
at the beginning of the present century, particularly 
in Bengal, was the outcome of a growing realization 
that not politically only, but in the matter of culture 
also, the peoples of India had fallen under the 
domination of an alien ideal. 

It was the same spirit of revolt against the 
Westernization of India which had been playing so 
large a part in the Nationalist movement that inspired 
the little circle of men, headed by two brothers (?) of 
Sir Rabindranath Tagore, who brought into being 
the new school of painting in Bengal. The work 
shown in the exhibition was a thing of the spirit 
and was therefore of high significance. (Applause). 

Sir William TJpwcIlyn, President of the 
Royal Academy, welcomed the exhibition as 
something that will (uiable English artists to 
study Indian art. He also harped on the 
importance of sticking to tradition. For, he 
said, 

The tendency today was to universalize everything 
and art had not escaped. They hoped that in India 
they would always find work entirely characteristic 
of that country and not what was characteristic of 
Western countries. Of course, it was possible that 
good could come to Indian art by the introduction 
of Western principles Indian students might come 
here to learn technique but they did not want to 
see Western influence carried too far. 

The Maharaja of Busdwan said that an 
Exhibition had great educative value and that 
it was an honour to India that the Exhibition 
was being held in I^ondon. He also congra- 
tulated Mr. Gladstone Solomon, the Principal 
of the Bombay School of Art, on the vigorous 
development of Art in Western India tinder 
his able gnidanct^. 

The Exhibition has attracted much atten- 
tion in England. The Press has received it 
rather well. The Times has attempted to point 
out to the public the differences that one 
finds in style from province to province. It 
says : 

It would be extremely rash for anybody hut a 
person thoroughly well acquainted with the whole 
history of Indian art to attempt a definition of 
local styles. The broad division is that between 
the work of the Bombay school and that from other 
parts of India, It is at Bombay that the applica- 
tion of Western methocU of teaching has gone 
farthest. Speaking generally, it can be said that 
the results seem to show that such teaching can be 
' digested without serious, disturbance to the native 
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tradition. A fair stateniwil of the rase w(»ijld be 
to say that, having reganl to contemporary condi- 
lions, the work from Bombay strikes one as being 
more businesslike, hiii that many of the things of 
the highest arlislir interest are to he found elsewhere. 

The Manclnsh r (iuardian's comments 
are valuable and should be studied by all 
art-ists and art (‘ritics in India. 

Indian art today is still conscious of its past 
and its rather muddled present. As a general 
criticism it may be justly said that those artists 
who have worked on traditional lines — whether of 
Btiddhisi or Hindu or Moslem inspiration- are in 
a fair way to laying the foundations of modern 
Indian art, which may well be no less than the 
great art of her past. Unfortunately in this renais- 
sance, with f('w tea(diers and a subconscious feeling 
that Indian art was Indian rather than universal, many 
Indian painters tiiriu'd to Europe nr the Far East. 
Although Indian art in th(‘ past has shown that it 
is capable <d assimilating foreign pictorial modes, 
up to the present the influence of the West and 
of Japan has been deplorable. This exhibition 
shows that if Indian artists are content to work on 
the basis of the great Buddhist, Hindu, and the 
Mogul schools they may succeed in creating an art 
at least equal to the great art of India’s past. 

The Sankhya 

With the curreiH number Slankhif((y the 
Indian Jonnial of Statistics, completes the 
first year of its existence. It is the only 
journal of its kind in India, and as such 
deserves financial aid from the various Local 
(lovernments and Universities. As it is 
published from the Indian Statistieal Labora- 
tory of Calcutta, the Bengal Government and 
the Calcutta (.<orf)oration would do well in 
endowing a few research sidiolarships to deal 
with purely local problems, such as the 
different iiicreas(; in the annual valuation of 
the different wards in (.alcutta and its correla- 
tion,, if any, with the population growth and 
the activities of the Calcutta Improvement 
Trust ilri the current issue Mr. K. B. 
Madhava' of Mysore University has discuss- 
ed the effect of variation in the virulence 
of malarial Infection and host/s susceptibility, 
which, we think, should be read and studied 
by every public health worker. In another 
paper Mr. flatindra Mohan Datta has pointed 
out the incomplete, defective and sometimes 
inconsistent nature of the official publications, 
which we think are sometimes manipulated 
for purely political reasons. Karl Pearson 
of the University of London, perhaps the 
gre$te|t lining authority on Statistics, writes 
thus ; ^^Ijlave seen recently two or three 


papers from India for Government publica- 
tions, which show a lanirntablv ignoranre 
(italics ours) of statistical training, while 
indulging in (piite a wide range of statistical 
mathematics.^’ 

The Indian Students in Germany 

A most impressive ami solemn eereniony was 
witnessed on October 27 th lOlfl when the Indian 
students of tlie Deutschci Akadeniie placed a 
wreath at the war memorial in Munich for the 
(merman heroes who died in the lat(^ war, in 
presence of a distinguished gatluTing consisting 
of the ref)res(*ntative of the Mayor of MiinicJi, 
the Vice-diancellor of the University, the Britisli 
Vic<‘-( Vuisul Mr Phillips, Dr. Tliieri’elder of the 
Deutsche Akademie and heads of several institu* 
tions in Muidcdi. Mr. M. N. Ramaswamy, in the-, 
name of the Indian students in Munich, in his ^ 
short speeiJi nderred to the cordiality with whii^h 
the Imiians were being received in Germany 
wliich has prompted the Indian students to pay 
this bumble yet elfective homage to the dead 
heroes of this eon n try. Me was thankful to the 
Deutsche Akademie in partieular for her splendid 
efforts to make tlie stay of the Indian studimts 
under her care as (jomfortahle as fiossible. Tiie 
representative of the Mayor spoke warmly thank- 
ing the Imliau students on behalf of the people 
of Germany for their eordial sym])athy and the 
honour they were doing to the dead heroes of the 
war ; nothing— he said— would be better approiaat- 
ed in this country. The Vice-GhanceiJor of th(^ 
University, Dr. Eseheri(!]i, made a most impressive 
speech on the value of siudi kind gestur(?s on the 
part of foreign students which prove the national 
friendliness and the will of promoting tlie 
necessary co-operation between students of differ- 
ent nations who live in this country. Dr. 
Thierfehler also thanked the students in the 
name of India Institute of the Deutsche 
Akaiiemie. 

The Deutsche Akademie and the 
Indian Students 

In pursuance of their policy to bring together 
the Indian students with tlie bcvSt social life, the 
Deutsche Akademie was at home on two different 
occasions when the research -scholars, who . have 
been selected by her, were entertained both at a tea 
and banquet, given in their honour. The Head 
of the Department of Culture in the Foreign 
Office, the British Vice-Consul and heads of 
.several institutions and many distinguished 
professors from several German Universities came 
specially for the occasion. The Vice-President of 
the Akademie proposed the toast of the Indian 
students and paid a glowing tribute on the influ- 
ence of Indian philosophy and thought on 
modern Germany. The toast was suitably replied to 
by one of the Indian students. The Secretory of 
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the Deutsche Akadeniio, Dr. Thierf elder, cordially 
welcomed the Indian students and assured them 
of the Akademie’s best efforts to make their stay 
in (iermany as happy and comfortable as possible. 
Mr. T. V. G. Menon from Bangalore, one of the 
newly arrived research-scholars, thanked the 
Akademie for “the international distinction” 
conferred on them by selecting them for the 
scholarships which t))ey look upon “as the biggest 
prize of their life,” 

The following stipend-holders of India Institute 
of the Deutsche Akademie successfully passed 
their doctorate during the last term and returned 
to India : 

C. R. Barat, Calcutta: Dr. ing. (Technical 
University, Munich), S. K. Majuindar, Calcutta: 
Dr. phil. (University, Munich), d. Ts\ Mukherji, 
(idcutta: Dr. ing. (Technical UnivtTsity, Stuttgart), 
R. K. N. Iyengar, Mysore Dr ing. (Technical 
University, Hannov(T), R. K. Dutta Roy, 
Mymensingh : Dr. ing. (Technical Univ., 
Hannover), Misra, Patna ; Dr. phil. 

(University, KunigsbiTg), B. Piplani, Lahore: 
Dr. oec. (( 'onnnercial University, NiirnlxTg). 

The Dewali Festival in Vienna 

To celebrnte th(‘ Dewali Festival the Indians 


residing in Vienna organized a pleasant function 
on November 6th, 19134. A Dewali dinner was 
hehl (»n that day which was attended by all the 
Indians then in Vienna. More than forty Indians 
were present on that occasion and an “Indian 
dinner” was served. Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose 
presided over the function. A most pleasant 
evening was enjoyed by the Indians who were 
reminded to some extent of the happy Dewali 
festivals they would spend at home. The pro- 
c.eedings of tla^ evening were* brought to a (dose 
with a short sj>eech from Mr. Bose. He congra- 
tulated the organizers of th(^ function and 
expresstid the lio})e that the Dewali dinner would 
in future be a n^gular annual functiion wdiich 
would be lookc^d forward to (eagerly by all Indians 
in Vienna. Since Vienna was becoming increas- 
ingly popular with Indians, it was necessary 
that tluire should bo closer intercourse between 
Indians living there. To fullil that pur])ose the 
ITindusthan Acadeinic^il Association had heen 
brought into (^xistcn(*e. Tin* Association maintain- 
ed a (dub of its own in lfot(d de France and 
Mr. Bose appi^ahul to all the Indians {present to 
devoh* a little nion* of thc'ir tinu' and money to 
th<‘ work of th() Association. The function came 
to a c.l()S(^ with shouts of “Bandc Matararn.” 



The Dewali Dinner in Vienna, November 6, 1964 
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Among those present, were Mr. Subhas 
Chandra Bose, Mr. Durga Prasad Khaitaii of 
Calcutta, Major Mislira, Dr. Sharma of 
Mozuffarnagar, Dr. Pal of Calcutta, Drs. Desai 
and Choksey of Ahmedabad, Mr. Hiralal, 
Dr. Miss Mahan fc of Ahmedabad and others. 

Future Conditions and Time of 
India's Freedom 

We are going to speculate as to when 
and under what circumstances India may be 
free in some unknown and uncertain future. 
This is not the first time that we have speculat- 
ed in this way. The reason why we are repciat-, 
ing our observations on the subject is that the 
J. P. C. Report and the introduction of a Bill in 
the British Parliament relating to the future 
(ionstitution of India have led very many 
Indians to think on the subject. 

Many Indians hope that India will be free. 
iMany have eveti the firm faith tliat she will 
certainly be free, lint perhaps no one can 
say when and how she will be free. There 
are, again, those who doubt if India will ever 
be free. There may be some others who think 
that she will never be free. And, lastly, there 
are ,the people who are too backward, too 
ignorant, too indifferent to politics, or too non- 
politically-minded to think of the country's 
dependence or freedom. It is not possible to 
estimate the numcrcial strength of these differ- 
ent sections or grou|)s of our population. But 
there is no doubt that political consciousness 
has been growing very fast even among the 
illiterate masses, who form 92 per cent of 
the people of India. 

Though it is not possible to say definitely 
when and how India will be free, it is not 
difficult to discover the obstacles standing 
in the way of her freedom. When these are 
removed or their obstructive power sufficiently 
diminished, India may be free. 

Whatever stands in the way of Indian 
uni^da an obstacle to Indians freedom. 

There are among Indians many divisions 
and sub-divisions of many kinds. They are 
so well known that it is unnecessary to 
mention all of them. Only some comparatively 
new ikinds of divisions will be referred to 
hete^ , 

f tPie i)ej>plh of Ihdia have been divided by 
their, present rulers into martial and non- 
martiapolaases^ and the country into martial 


and non-martial provinces. But neither in 
India, nor in any other country, are whole 
classes of people martial or non-martial. 
Even among those who may be called non- 
martial, there have been individuals quite as 
brave and martial as the bravest among those 
who have been styled ^Varlike,^^ and among 
the latter there have been individuals noted 
for their timidity and faint-heartedness. There 
is no province of India which has not pro- 
duced warlike fighters and military leaders. 

Those provinces and classes which are 
considered non-martial resent such discrimina- 
tion for various reasons. It is based on 
untruth. It is a reflection on their character 
because of the implication that they do not 
possess courage. It deprives them of th(* 
right and frees them from the duty of defend- 
ing their country and to that extent degrades 
them and makes them inferior to and depen- 
dent on those who are classed as martial. 
And, lastly, though they pay taxes just like, 
and perhaps more than, the warlike, they are 
deprived of the economic advantage of being 
connected with the army. 

The resentment, referred to above, felt by 
those who have been classified as non-martial, 
is natural. But pan-Indian patriotism requires 
that the provinces and classes called martial 
should also condemn this sort of grouj)ing and 
demand that the army should be reci’uited 
solely on the basis of physical fitness and 
other requisite (jualifications, irrespective of 
provinces and classes. When the provinces 
and classes called martial have risen to this 
height of pan-Indian patriotism, overcoming 
economic selfishness and provincial and class 
vanity, then one obstacle to Indians freedom 
will disappear. But up till now the provinces 
and classes receiving preferential treatment 
have not raised their voice against the division 
of the provinces and their inhabitants into 
martial and non-martial. 

‘ It is more probable than not that Indians 
freedom will be won by non-violent means. 
If so, it will be won by persons possessed of 
courage of a non-martial character. Such 
courage is not necessarily inferior in all cases 
to martial valour. 

The rulers of the Indian States, and some 
States^ people also, want more seats in the 
Central Legislature than their population 
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would entitle them to. When they will see 
the injustice of such desire and will demand 
only equal treatment with the Provinces, then 
another obstacle to Indian freedom will dis- 
appear. 

Some provinces are given preferential 
treatment in the matter of the allotment of 
seats in the Central Legislature, on the 
ground of their alleged exclusive importance, 
the implication being that the other provinces 
are unimportant. This sort of preferential 
treatment of some provinces and the conse- 
(pient discrimination against some other 
provinces, are a feature of the present 
Montagu-Clielrnsford constitution of India, 
and they were also a feature of the constitution 
proposed in the White Paper. In the proposals 
or recommendations made by the Joint Parlia- 
mentary Committee in their Report this kind 
of prefercmtial treatment of some provinces 
and disfavour shown to others, is also to be 
found. When the provinces which have 
niceived this favour and most probably will 
receive it in the coming constitution, will them- 
selves (condemn this sort of discrinuriatf)ry 
aiTangoment and scorn to receive such favours 
at the hands of imperialistic masters, valuing 
real equality and fraternity with rndians of all 
provinces more than any such favours, then, 
juul not till then, will disappear yet another 
obstacle to India’s freedom. But as y<*t, not 
even the most eminent patriots of the favoured 
provinces have advised their fellow-provincials 
to repudiate such favours. 

In the present Montagu-Cheimsford con- 
stitution some classes and religious communities 
have received weightage at the expense of 
other classes and religious communities. It 
has been proposed to perpetuate and 
extend this kind of injustice. This sort of 
discriminatory treatment has been resented by 
those who have suft'ered. But it is not 
enough that only they should resent. Pan- 
I^diari patriotispi ’ demands that those who 
have been the recipients of favours should 
scorn to receive them. When they not only 
cease to ^^demand^’ (which means pray for) 
favours but actually spurn them, then, but 
not till then, will disppear yet another obstacle 
to Indians freedom. 

When favours cease to be a temptation to 
States; provinces, oommanities and classes and 
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when they are rejected by those who have 
hitherto craved and received them, then India 
will surely be on the way to freedom. 

Japanese Recalcitrance 

The denunciation by Japan of the 
Washington Naval Agreement has not come 
too soon, nor has it caused any surprise. On 
the contrary, it is curious that she should 
have omitted till now to do the one thing that 
so long she had been longing to do. From 
the point of view of disarmament her participa- 
tion in the recent naval talks was a mere 
waste of time, money and energy. But for 
Japan the abortive talks served a purpose. 
The break-down was a handy excuse — though 
to others it must seem a pitifully lame excuse — 
for the abrogation of the treaty. It cannot 
be that, because the United States and Great 
Britain have rejected her claims to parity, 
therefore she is entitled to go her own way 
and build a navy, profoundly disturbing the 
present balance. No Power which was not 
willing to abdicate its rights and ^^security^' 
would acquiesce in her violation of the 
Washington ratio. That is to say, if JapaiVs 
notification of the abrogation of the Washington 
Agreement is her last word on the subject 
then we arc certainly in for a period of 
feverish naval building far more spectacular 
than any post-war activity in this sphere. 

At the present moment, however, there is 
no reason to suppose that Japan is prepared 
to embark on a project that she can on all 
reckonings ill-afford. The addition of an extra- 
ordinary burden to her tax-payers should 
prove a telling argument against the "big 
navy^’ policy of the jingoists. Former Premier 
Admiral Saito’s statement, therefore, that the 
Emperor is against unrestricted naval building 
may have a basis in fact. Another effect 
of the tearing up of the Washington Agreement 
will have to be taken into account, and to 
Japan this consideration may prove more 
weighty than even budgetary limitations. As 
President Hoover’s Secretary of State Stimson 
had pointed out in his letter to Senator Borah 
on February 24, 1932, the treaties signed at 
Washington on February 0, 1922 must stand, 
or fall together. Great Britain and the United 
States are, therefore, Iree now to notify 
their revocation of the Four-Power Pacific 
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Treaty and announce simultaneously their 
intention to fortify Hong Kong and Hawii 
respectively. This would no doubt impose a 
heavy restriction on the freedom of Japan to 
pursue unchecked her policy in China and 
in the Pacific region generally. Further, it 
would open lip possibilities of danger in any 
future contingency that Japan could not lightly 
ignore. One can assume, then, that her 
desire for a n(*w naval agreement is as 
sincere as her desire for parity is ardent. The 
door to further discussion and compromise, 
therefore, should not yet be closed. 

Resumed talks must take place more 
on the technical plane than hitherto, h'or that 
matter, the burden of proving her contention 
about her defensive needs and her 
novel distinction of certain categories suitable 
to her as ‘^defensive"' and the rest as 
"ofterisive” will lie with her. Much will 
depend on her ability to support her own 
position which everybody else considers 
untenable. But if she thinks that by reason 
of her denunciation of the Washington 
Agreement she has attained an unassailable 
bargaining position, then, she is only deluding 
herself. The United States still holds the 
whip hand, as Secretary Hughes had pointed 
out at the Washington Conference. Attempts 
on the part of any Power at competition with 
his country must prove futile because the 
United States has the financial ability to 
outstrip any rivals on the seas. The situation, 
therefore, is not altogether unredeemable. 

In the meantime, it is important to 
remember that the Washington Agreement 
does not stand abrogated immediately and will 
not be so before the expiry of two years from 
the date of notification of withdrawal from 
agreement. 

The Saar Plebiscite 

For a time it seemed as if the sensation 
atfoU^Lg the Japanese threat to naval peace 
and the Yugoslav-Tfnngarian dispute relating 
to the Marseilles murders would thrust into 
the' back^dund the Saar question as a first-rate 
iiiti^ational problem. But the worst of the 
in the former matters having now 
thfe Plebisbite is coming into 
its tremendbnsly important 

phenomenon. 


The decision of the League Council to 
send an international force consisting of British, 
Italian, Dutch and Swedish contingents is a 
happy one. It has already assembled at Saar- 
briicken, and may be relied upon to keep peace 
during the anxious time before and after the 
Plebiscite. Though January 13 is near, 
barring a little incident nothing untoward has 
so far happeru'd. As we go to Press consider- 
able activity by the ^‘German front^^ and parties 
supporting the sfahts quo is reported. On the 
voting day a certain amount of ebullition is 
inevitable. To minimize the chances of rioting 
no political organizations will be allowed to 
work in the Saar at delation time, and this 
includes pickets and canvassers. 

Still one can never be sure of the Nazis. 
Unfair means to compel Saarlanders who 
oppose return to Germany to change their 
allegianCvC have been attempted. It will b(^ 
unfortunate if some of these methods (more of 
which are to come) can snccesfiilly coerce a 
large number to the prejudice of the whole 
issue. In that case clearly a second plebiscite 
will be necessary. 

But apart from the activities of the Nazi 
agents, any voting result that is not over- 
whelmingly on one side or another will give 
rise to serious problems. For the first time, 
a plebiscite is being held with three alternatives 
before the voters. Forecasts do not predict 
a decisive majority on any side. A second 
plebiscite will, therefore, appear necessary 
before a decision about the governance of the 
Saar Basin is taken. A peaceful settlement 
will entirely depend on Germany's willingness 
to abide by the final results. Up till now she 
had no occasion to complain of the arrange- 
ments made for holding the plebiscite. 

Seats Allotted to Provinces in 
Federal Legislature 

. In a previous note in this issue we 
have referred to the favour and disfavour 
shown in the J. P. C. Report to different 
provinces in the allocation of seats to them 
in the Federal Council of State and the 
Federal House of Assembly, which may 
be a means of sowing dissensions among the 
provinces. The following tables compiled from 
the Report, Vol. I, Part I, page 127 and^page 
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346i give a defini^^j ideti of 
treatment : 

this un<j4|ual 

Fkdkkai 

. CoUNCti, OF 

S'fATI-J 

Province 

Population 

Total 


Number of Seats 

Madras 

‘RijoTOjfiTO 

20 

Bombay 

17,91(i,29(i 

16 

Bengal 

50,122,550 

20 

United Provinces 

1«,40H,703 

20 

l^injab 

23,580,852 

16 

Bihar 

32,400,000 

16 

C. P. vt Berar 

15,507,723 

8 

Assam 

8,662,251 

5 

N.-W. F. P. 

2, 12 5,07 (i 

5 

Sind 

3,887,067 

5 

Orissa 

6,700,000 

5 

Fkdkual I 

UorSH OF ASSKMIILV 

Province 

Population 

Total 


Number of Seats 

Madras 

16,575,670 

37 

Boiultay 

17,913,296 

30 

Bengal 

50,122,550 

37 

United Provinces 

18,408,763 

37 

l^l,njal) 

23,580,852 

30 

Bihar 

32,400,000 

30 

( \ 1'. R(irar 

1 5,50 i, 7 23 

15 

A.ssam 

8,662,251 

10 

N.-W. V. V. 

2,425,076 

5 

Sind 

3,887,067 

0 

()ri‘:;sa 

(1,700,000 

5 


tiahindranafh Tagore Af Opening of 
Benares Monfessori School 

The following speech was delivered by 
Rabindranath Tagore at the opening of the 
Moutessori School, Rajghat, Benares on the 
‘2ud December, 193-1 : 

My young friends, 

Lei me assure you that the child within me is 
siill actively alive. 1 cannot prove it by addressing 
you from this highp platform and solemnly posing 
as a distinguished visitor, frightening you into proper 
lichaviour. But take it from me that if I had the 
opportunity to find my place in your midst I could 
easily shwre your life and your dreams. Do not be 
deceived ty .my grey exterior hut keep your judgment 
in spspense till you are able to read ray writings which 
contain .spontaneous records of my confessions. There 
you will find expressions of a mind which refuses 
to grow old and callous in its touch with the great 
world to which we have been born. No doubt 1 am 
coiiipelled to perform serious duties that help me to 
maintain my prestige of a mature age among the 
community of, the grown-ups, but the best part of my 
activity has jhc incoiisequential character of a mere 
PW» fashioning structure of phantasy with airy 


nothings. It is in answer to the messages which 
come directly to my naked heart from the colourful 
playground of creation, where ever crowd fleeting 
images, the play things of the Eternal, in the blue 
of the sky and the green of the earth. 

I have often received garlands from my fellow 
beings in recognition of some service or other which 
they consider as useful, but I have felt every day of 
my life, mother Nature crowning me with her morn- 
ing light and kissing me with her fragrantly tender 
breeze, not because I have done anything 
valuable but because I have loved her. I have lived 
in this great world not only as a ineml)er of a 
society or of a group but as a light-hearted vagabond, 
free to roam or rest in the immense courtyard of 
this brown earth, chequered with lights and shadows. 
1 have lived into the mystery of its being. You 
must noi despise me because I may know less 
mathematics than you do, but 1 have come to the 
.secret of existence not through any analytical mazes 
of exploration, but as a child approaching its 
mother’s chamber. Because of this I stand close 
i(» you, I he young hearts whom my heart recognises 
as its fellow voyagers in the open road of light and 
life. This is by way of my introduction to you as 
a poet in which capacity I may claim my entry 
into the pure-blooded aristocracy of the child. I 
know you do not fully understand my works, but 
you may safely ignore them for they do not in any 
way affect you in your examination result. Yet I 
feel certain that this much you have realized from 
my talk that I have tried to approach you as your 
friend and not as your instructor and this pure 
friendliness of mine may continue to offer you com- 
panionship in my literary works when you grow 
tdder. Other distinguished visitors will come to you 
in future in the guise of advisers relentlessly taking 
up a great deal more time than I have done and 
then y«>u will remember me gratefully for the merci- 
ful manner in which I have treated you in this 
address of mine which is remarkably short consider- 
ing the occasion that has claimed it. 

Christ's Continuous Crucifixion 

The following poem by Kabindranath 
l^ngore in tJie Visva’-Bharati News for 
December, 1 934, should be perused by all who 
profess Christianity, particularly those in 
Europe, America, Africa and Asia who owe 
allegiance to imperialism and hold peoples in 
subjection and fight among themselves : 

Tjik Sox of Max 

From His eternal seal 

Christ comes down to this earth, 
where, ages ago, in the bitter cup of death 
He poured his deathless life 
for those who came to the call 
and those who remained away. 

He looks about him, 
and see the weapons of evil 
that wounded his own age, — 
tlie arrogant spikes and spears the slim 

sly knives, 

ilu‘ scimitar in diplomatic sheath, 
crooked and cruel, 
are hissing and raining sparks 
as they aro> sharp^n^d on monster wheels. 
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But the mo»t fearful of them all 

at the hands of the slaughterer, 
are those on which has been engraved 
His own name, 

that are fashioned from the texts of 
His own words 

fused in the fire of hatred and 
hammered by hypocritical greed. 

He presses His hand upon His heart, 

He feels that the age-long moment of His death has 

not yet ended, 
that new nails turned out in countless 

numbers 

by those who are learned in cunning craftsmanship 
pierce Him in every joint. 

They had hurt Him once 

standing at the shadow of their temple: 
they are born anew in crowds. 

From before their sacred altar 

they shout to the soldiers, Strike ! 

And son of Man in agony cries, 

“My God, My God, 
why hast Thou forsaken me? ” 


Butman Majority Against Separation 
A joint statement has been issued by Dr. 
Ba Maw’s party, U Chit Hlaing’s party, the 
G. C. li A., the Minglun Sayadaw’s Sangha 
Council and other anti-separation parties 
protesting against the recommendation made 
in the Joint Parliamentary Committee Report 
for separation of Burma from India, on the 
following grounds : 

(a) Breach of a definite pledge made hy I lie 
British Government at the Burma R. T. ('. 

(b) The Burma electorate voted against separation 
i>y an overwhelming majority. 

(c) Anti-separationist leaders declared against the 
proposed separation in the clearest and most unequivo- 
cal terras before the Joint Select Committee and 
favoured Burma’s entry into the Indian federation. 

(d) Although the Burmese electorate by an over- 
whelming majority favoured federation, the Joint 
Select Committee rejected this decision solely because 
the anti-separationist 8 asked for the terms and condi- 
tions. 

The statement further says that the 
constitution recommended in the report is 
altogether unacceptable. It is a negation of 
the fundamental principles of an acceptable 
constitution for the following reasons : 

(a) It altogether ignores the real desires and 
requirements of the people for whom constitution 
is framed. 

(b) It refuses to make a constitutional declaration 
that Burma’s goal is , full responsible Government. 

(c) There is no mention that the proposed consti- 
tution is for a definite transitional period for paving 

way for full responsible Government. There are 
nil Wads for an automatic growth in the constitution, 
Aior' any ;^rovjsion for a progressive transfer of respon- 
, aibility to Burma. 

(4) tne safeguards are not in Burma’s interests. 


(e) There is no transfer of real responsibility to 
the Burmese people, 

(f) The proposed constitution is based on distrust, 
and will perpetuate Britain’s political and economic 
domination of Burma. 

Mass Executions in Russia 

So far as executions en masse go, there 
is not tniich to choose between the dictator- 
ship of one man as in Germany and the 
dictatorship of the proletariat as in Russia. 
Readers of newspapers may compare what took 
place in Germany some time ago with the 
following later executions in Russia : 

Moscow, Dec. 5. 

Sixty-six persons were executed last week for 
counter-revolutionary activities. 

This iinmlicr comprises 37 sentenced to death on 
December 1 hy a court sitting ‘in camera’ at 
Leningrad, on charges of preparing acts of terrorism 
against Soviet officials, and 29 sentenced to death 
by the Supreme Military Gourl at Moscow on 
DiTcmher 1, on siinilar chargi's. 

The (noperly belonging to those who have been 
executed has Ix'en confiscaleil. 

Five other accused are under further examina- 
\'um --Reuter. 

Bengal Governor's Act of Grace 

His Mxcelleiicy the Governor of Bengal 
has commuted the death sentence passed on 
Rabindranath Banerjee, in eonnection with the 
Lebong outrage, to one of 1 I years’ rigorous 
imprisonment. This aetioti of Sir John 
Anderson will be appreciated by tlie public*. 
This young man, along with some others, 
attempted to kill him at Lebong, near 
Darjeeling. As the law stands in Bengal, one 
may be executed for an tittcmpt at murder. 
We arc amortg those who do not approve of 
.such a law. We are, however, glad that one 
offender’s life has been saved by the clemency 
of the very person whose life was aimed at. 

The reason why this particular accused 
has had his death sentence commuted will 
appear from the following passage in the 
judgment delivered by the Chief Justice : 

Rabindra was in equal guilt with Bhawani in thi.^ 
attempt on the life of the Governor, The difference 
between Bhawani and Rabindra was this that Bhawani 
said that he was sorry that the Governor was living 
unhurt, while Rabindra was sorry for the attempt 
he made on the life of the Governor. So far as this 
court could judge, Rahindra’s contrition was sinceit . 
hut that made no difference to his offence, whik 
this court was sitting as a court, of jiustice and 
administering the law. The offence was a serioiu^ 
one and this court saw no justification in. interfering 
with the sentence. As the commissioners had 
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remarked that it might be a matter for prerogative 
of mercy hut that was a matter for another authority 
ami not this court. 

A Terrorisf Debauchee 

The followiiig passages occur in the 
jiKlginent of the Chief »Iustice : 

Monoranjan was the main spring of the working 
out of this outrage. He ingratiated and influenced 
himself into the house of Suresh Majumdar (father 
of Uj.iala) and during his absenc’e, seduced and 
debauched his daughter. The court could think of 
no eonducl more reprehensibhi than that of Mono- 
ranjan. 

The Chief Justice observed that the position of the 
girl accused Djjala was a sad one. In their opinion 
she was under the domination of Monoranjan who 
(“omplelely debased her not only for sexual purposes 
1)11 1 for criminal purposes as well. At th(! same time 
their Lordships thought that she knew what she 
AVMs doing and was a consenting party. 

'rhe sentence of transportation for life passed on 
her was set aside and the (!oiirt substituted the 
sentence of 14 years’ K. J. holh on the cliarge of 
<‘onspiraey to murder the Governor and to obtain 
hre-arrns, which senlenet? the Court thought proper, 
eonsidering the eircumstances of the ease. 

‘Towards Irish Independence 

DllHLIN, Dfc. ly. 

4’he Dail by 51 votes to 36 voles passed today the 
final slag<* of the Citizenship Bill. 

Mr. Frank MaeDermott (United Ireluml Party) 
deelared that the Bill was a bogus step towards tin* 
ihiry-two Counties of the Republic, which was un- 
atlai liable. 

Mr. de X'alera, replying, deelared that the Bill 
ainierl at removing from the Irish law any suggestion 
iliat the Irish were British subjects. They could not 
alter the British Act, hut, if the British would remove 
from their statute the suggestion that Fre<‘ Stale 
.subjects w<Te claimed us British subjects, the Free 
State would welcome such u step. 

(Continuing, Mr. de Valera said that the Bill 
removed a common status as far as the Irish law 
was concerned, but unfortunately they could not get 
the British to release the grip which they had always 
had upon the Irish people by regarding them as 
British subject s. — Reuter. 

One has to sec; what the British Goverii- 
rn(;nt does to prove practically that the Irish 
are British subjects. 

A London '‘Times'' Lie 

The London Times has kept up its 
reputation for lying when necessary by 
asserting in a leading article on December 
20 last that ^^the recommendations of the 
Select Committee are based on the principle 
of giving jastioe to every community 
at the expmse of (Italics ours.) The 

fact is* wherever any weightage has been 


giv<‘n to any community, it has been given at 
the (‘xpense of some other community 
or (‘oinmimities. The Prime; Minister 
Mr. Janies Rjimsay MacDonald made it quite 
clear in his speech in the House of 
connuonsin 1031 in connection with the so-called 
Round Table (conference that weightage given 
to any cominiinity must be at the expense 
of some other coiumunity when he said ; 

“ It is very difficult to convince these very delight- 
ful people (the advocates of communal representa- 
tion with weightage) that if you give one community 
weightage, you ranriot create weightage out of 
nothing. You ha\e to take it from somebody else.”' 

As regards giving justice to every* 
(ionnnunity, what justice has been given to 
the Ilindiis ? Have the Hindus of British 
India as a whole received justice ? They have 
not, as tlu‘ following figures will show : 

The total population of British India minus 
Burma is 20(1, (>72,1 38, of these 177,157,035 
are Hindus. Deducting 40, 254, 507 Depressed 
('lass Hindus, wt? get 13(>, 002,459 as the 
number of tlu‘ “Caste” Hindus. They form 
the biggest group by themselves. But they 
alone arc not (mtitled to the “(xcneral” s(;ats. 
Parsis, Buddhists, elains, Jews, Animists, and 
others share th(\se seats with them. These 
latter number 017J2, 3421 01 , 408022, 17025, 
4(>l)()034 and IfOlSOlo respectively in British 
India. So that for the “(TeneraF’ seats there 
art* altogether M 3,907,258 (Jaimants. 

It has be(‘n stated above that the total 
population of British India minus Burma is 
250,027,1 38. The 143,907,258 (Jaimants 
for the “deneral” seats are thus more than 
half the total po])ulation of British India, 
Burma excluded. Tlu; 130,902,459 “Caste’’ 
Hindus alone are also more than half the 
totiil population of British India, excluding 
Burma. Even if Burriia were included, the 
total number of claimants (143,967,258) to the 
“General’^ seals, would be the majority in 
British India. Hence they ought to have got 
more than half the total number of seats 
provided for British India. In any case they 
ought to have got at least half the seats. 
But in the Federal Assembly, out of 250 
British Indian seats only 105 have been 
allotted to them. Thus the majority has been 
^•onverted into a minority 

This is giving justice with a vengeance ! 

As an example of the justice given to 
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the Hindus in the provinces, take the case of 
tlie Bengal Hindus. Whilst in every province 
where Muhammadans are in a minority they 
have got w(aghtage, in Bengal the Hindus, 
who are a minority, have not been given even 
the number of representatives which they 
would be (‘iilitled to on the mere basis of 
population. And on any other consideration, 
they would be entitled to a larger number of 
seats than the Muhammadan majority, as the 
following extract from Lord Zetland’s note 
(‘Xplaining the reasons w'hy he wantcrd the 
allotment of seats proposed by the J. P. C. 
for the diflerent communities in Bengal to be 
amended ; 

“ When I he relative position of the two coramanitics 
•n Bengal in everything except actual numbers is 
taken into account, it will be seen that the reasons 
against placing the Hindu community in a position 
«)f permanent statutory inferi()rity in the legislature 
arc particularly strong. Under British rule the 
Hindus Jiave played an enormously predominant 
part in the intellectual, tlic cultural, the political, 
the pndessional and the commercial life of the 
province. More than 64 per cent’, of those who are 
literate in Bengal are Hindus: nearly 80 per cent, 
of the students attending High Schools, nearly 88 
per cent of those in Degree classes, and nearly 86 

t»c,r cent of the postgraduate and research students 

are Hindus. A similar prcp(»n(lerance is found in 

the case of the profession, and in the case of 

Banking, Insurance and Exchange/’ Vol. I, Part TT, 
p. 840, J. P. C. Report. 

Breaking and Explaining Away British 
Pledges 

Major D. Graham I V)le, who is vice-chairman 
and honorary secretary of the British Committee 
on Indian and Burmati Affairs, sent a letter to 
the ManehfMer (Inardian detailing the exact 
terms of some of the pledges that have been 
made to India by the British King and states- 
men and pointing out how they have been 
sought to be explained away. Major Graham 
Pole starts with what even Mr. Winston 
Churchill himself said fourteen years ago. 

Mr. Churchill when he held high oflSce in 
the Cabinet as Secretary of State for the 
Dominions and Colonies at the time of the 
Imperial Conference in 1921, said (as appears 
on p. 1792 of the minutes of evidence taken 
before the Joint Select Committee) : 

India wa« nPw coming into our affairs and councils 
as a partner, a powerful partner. We well knew 
^ow tremendous iVas the contribution which India 
made in* the war in 1914, how when there was no 
dtlier maakts of fflling a portion of the front by men 


from any other part of the whole world there came 
the two splendid Indicm corps which were almosi 
annihilated in the mud attd the shell fire of that 
terrible winter ill Flanders. 

But the most important part of his speech 
from the point of view of India — and the 
speecli was made to representatives of the 
Dominions and of India— was as follows : 

Wc owed India that deep debt and we looked 
hirward confidently to the days when the Indian 
Government and people would have assumed fully 
and completely their Dominion status. 

Mr. Winston Churchill said ten years later 
that he used the words "Dominion status^’ on 
that occasion in a ceremonial sense — whatever 
that may mean,— and he told the Joint Select 
Committee that he was merely making "what 
politicians often have to do, an agreeable 
speech upon a festive occasion.” So in Mr. 
Churchill’s opinion on festive occasions one 
may tell what are practically lies ! He went 
on to say : 

No member of llu* (Sabine! ineunt, conlcmplated, 
or wished lo suggcsl the establishment of a Dominion 
(.'onsthulion for India in any jx iiod which human 
beings ought to lake into aeeounl. 

The instrument of instructions from II. M. 
the King Emperor to the Governor- General 
of India, dated March 15, 1921, contains these 
words : 

For above all tilings it is our will and pleasun 
that the plans laid by our Parliament . . . may 
come to fruition lo the end that British India may 
attain its due place among our Dominions. 

The j)resent Prime Minister on July 2, 
1928, used these words : 

I hope that within a period of months rather than 
years there will he a new Dominion added to the 
commonwealth of our nations, a Dominion of another 
race, a Dominion that, will find self-respect as an 
equal within this Commonwealth. I refer to India. 

Ijord Irwin, when he was Viceroy, on 
October 31, 1929, speaking with the full 
authority of the British Cabinet, said that it 
was "implicit in the declaration of 1917 that 
the natural issue of India's constitutional 
progress as there contemplated is the attain- 
ment of Dominion status." 

Mr. Baldwin, in the debate in the House 
of Commons on November 7, 1929, said : 

Nobody knows what Dominion status will be when 
India has responsible government, whether that date 
be near or distant; but surely no one dreams of a 
self-governing India with an inferior status. N<» 
Indian would dream of an India with an inferiui 
statns, nor can w wish that India should be content 
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wjlli an inferior status, because that would mean 
that we had failed in our work in India. 

The Constitution that is now being discuss- 
ed is said to confer ‘Responsible government” 
on India, yet in it there is to be no mention 
of Dominion status. 

The present Viceroy, Lord Willingdon, as 
recently as August 28, 1933, said: 

This Government’s policy has been completely 
consistenl with two main facts — to push on with the 
reforms as hard as they could go so as to help 
India forward to Dominion status and absolute 
equality with the other Dominions; secondly, to insist 
on order and obedience to the law of the land. 

And again, speaking at Madras, in 
December, 1933 : 

Every action I have taken has been for one pur- 
jiose only to secure a satisfactory and peaceful 
atmosphere and to push forward constitutional 
reforms in order to help forward India to the goal 
of ahsoliitc equality with the other Dominions within 
ili(* Empire — the goal for which 1 have worked ever 
since 1 was associated with India. 

In the House of Commons on Monday, 
hiring the debate on the Joint Committee's 
report, Sir J. Wardlaw-Milnc3, the chairman of 
the (Conservative M. P.s’ India C'Ommittec, 
said : 

IVo pledge given by any Secretary of Slate or any 
Viceroy has any real legal bearing on the matter 
at all. The only thing that Parliament is really 
hound by is the Act of 1919. 

It is because of that attitude by responsible 

( ueinbtTs of Parliament that the Indian “dele- 
;;af es ” in their memorandum to the Joint Coni- 
nittee, said : 

Indian public opinion has been profoundly dis- 
lurbed by the attempts made during the last two 
or three years to qualify the repeated pledges given 
by responsible Ministers on behalf of his Majesty's 
(Government. Since it is apparently contended that 
only a definite statement in an Act of Parliament 
would be binding on future Parliaments, and that 
even the solemn declaration made by his Majesty 
the King-Emperor on a formal occasion is not 
authoritative, we feel that a declaration in the pre- 
amble is essential in order to remove present grave 
misgivings and avoid future misunderstandings. 

The late Lord Lytton as long ago as May 
,1878, when he was Viceroy of India, wrote 
> the Secretary of State : 

I do not hesitate to say that both the Governments 
of England and of India appear to me, up to the 
present moment, unable to ^answer satisfactorily the 
charge of having taken every means in their power 
of breaking to the heart the words of promise they 
had uttered to the ear. 

Major ftrahatn Pole concludes his letter by 


asking : ‘‘Are these words not as applicable 
today as they were then V” 

In its issue of the 13th December, 1934, 
ill which the letter appears, The Guardian 
writes, referring to the letter : 

It is certainly difficult to knOw why all the half- 
prumiscs on Dominion status we have given to India, 
promises recapitulated in a letter from Mr. Graham 
Pole on another page to-day, should not have some 
documentary recognition in the Bill. Such recogni- 
tion would please India as a surety of our sincerity 
and would lcav(‘ no British “ interest ” a penny 
the worse. 

So in the opinion of The Manehesfer 
(Umrdiau all the pledges were only “Aa//*- 
promises” ! 

Number of Commissioners in Bengal 
Municipalifies 

In the Presidency of Bengal, excluding 
(Julcutta, there arc 117 municipalities. The 
mmibcr of Commissioners varies from 30 in 
one to 9 in another. What is the principle 
which determim^s this variation in number ? 
Is it population ? Howrah claims the biggest 
population of 224,873 and there the Municipal 
(^Gornmittec is conslitnted with 30 commissioners' 
or one for 7490. l)a(*ca, which comes next 
with 138,518 persons, luis 21 Commissioners, 
while several municipalities with much less 
population are favoured with bigger committees. 


Municipality, 

P(,pu1ati»)n. 

Commissioners 

Darjeeling 

. . 19.9(B 

27 

Bcrhampiir 

. . 27,4()H 

25 

Pabna 

.. 21,904 

24 

Burdwan 

89,618 

22 

Bally 

.. 80,347 

22 

Six municipality 

.*s enjoy 

the privilege of 

having 21 Commissioners c 

ach, and their 

population varies form 138,518 to 14,819 : 

Municipalities 


Population 

Dacca 


, . 138,518 

Chittagong 


. . 53,156 

Bari sal 


. . 35,716 

Raj shah i 


. . 27,046 

Dinajpore 


. . 19,156 

Bogru 


. . 14,819 

Here is a group 

with the population vary- 

ing between 30 and 40 thousand persons : 

Municipalities. 

Population 

Commissioners 

Burdwan 

.. 39,618 

22 

South-Suburban 

. . 39,499 

12 

Scrampore 

.. 39,056 

16 

Baranagor 

.. 37,050 

** 13 

Barlsal 

.. 35,716 

21 

Narainganj 

.. 34089 

12 

Hooghly-Chinsura 

a2,634 

18 
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Municipality. 

Population. 

Commissioners. 

Serajganj 

.. 32,467 

18 

Midnaporc 

. . 32,021 

18 

Bankura 

31,703 

15 

Comilla 

.. 31,365 

18 

Asansol 

.31,286 

12 

Naihali 

*. 30,908 

18 

MyrnoiiHingfi 

, . 30,480 

18 

Bally 

.. 30,347 

15 

Kamarhatti 

.. 30,334 

13 


15ft it noted here that two municipalities 
which have a higher population than any in 
the above group have to be satisfied with a 
comparatively poor number of Commissioners : 

Municipal ilie«. Population. Commiftsioners. 
Bhalpara . . 85,975 19 

Tillagarh . . 49,584 10 

The Commissioners here are all nominated. 
Persons who can vote in Assembly and 

Council elections are denied the previlegf; of 
(Meeting representatives in the municipalities ! 

Now, is the number of Commissioners fix(‘(l 
according to the incidence of taxati{m pt^r 
head of ytopulation ? The following table 
does not show that it is so. 


Municipalities 

Incidence of 
taxation 

( loniinis 

Darjeeling 

Rs. A. P. 

. 12 14 10 

27 

Kurseong 

. 8 11 11 

12 

Dum-Dum 

. 8 3 9 

9 

Howrah 

. 7 2 

30 

NarayangiiJige 

. 4 15 0 

12 

Hooghly-Chinsura 

4 5 7 

18 

(Chittagong 

. 4 5 1 

21 

Burdwan 

. 4 4 4 

22 

Berhamporc 

. 4 4 0 

25 

Uttar para 

. 4 0 0 

12 


Will the Hon^ble Minister in charge of 
Self-government take the public into his 
confidence and declare the principle on which 
the number of members in each municipal 
Committee is fixed ? 


The King^Emperor s Christmas 
Greetings to the Empire 

According to Reuter’s cabled summary of 
His Majesty the King-Emperor’s Christmas 
greetings to the empire, 

The King referred to the international and national 
anxietiei^ and said he was convinced that if we met 
them in tin? spirit of one family, we should overcome 
them, for then private and parly interests would be 
controlled by care for the whole community. 

, In a special greeting to the dominions, the King 
said : * Through them, the family has become a 
iellb^ahi}) of frei nations, and they have carried 
into their own homes the memories and traditions 
m With them I bear in my 

; today the peoples of my far distant colonies.’ 


In earnest remarks to the peoples of India, the 
King said: ‘Let my voice bring the assurance o1 
my constant care for them and my desire that the> 
too may ever more fully realize and value their owr 
place in the unity of the one family. If I may bt 
regarded as in some true sense the head of thf 
great and widespread family, this would be full 
reward for the long, and, sometimes anxious laboun 
of my reign of well-nigh 25 years.’ 

it is ({uite true that the dominions are 
members of one family, that through them that 
family has become a fellowship of free nations, 
and that Britain is their mother-country. 
Tf India also be said to have a place in the 
household of her mistress (not mother) Britain 
and her children the dominions, it is as a 
servant. 

^'Measure of Advance"' Conceded 
f^y /• A C. Proposals ! 

According to a ]5ritish Oflicial W’^ireless, 

thorough study of th(‘ report is bringing 
homo to Indian opinion the measure of 
advance (Conceded by the proposals” contained 
in the doirit Select Committee s Report. This 
is an astounding statement. It is not a 
discovery but an invention. The more Indians 
study tlie Report the greater becomes their 
dissatisfaction with every part of it. Not a 
single ease can be cited of any Indian who 
had at first entertained an unfavourable opinion 
of the Report but who lias afterwards come 
to change it. Lying has become habitual 
with some newsmongers who send out items 
for “home” and foreign cousurtiption. 

Janakinath Bose 

The late Mr. Janakinath Bose, father of 
Messrs. Sarat Chandra. Bose, Siibhas Chandra 
Bose and their brothers and sisters, breathed 
his last after a protracted illness on the 3rd 
December last. He lost his father in early 
boyhood but went on with his studies with 
industry and perseverance. The great religious 
reformer Keshub Chunder Sen appreciated his 
merits and gave him considerable help to 
enable him to go on with his studies. 

After graduation, Janakinath joined th(^ 
staff of the General Assembly’s Institution 
(now known as the Scottish Church College), 
where he was a lecturer in history for some 
time. But law was his forte and he availed 
himself of the earliest opportunity of leavinii: 
the college for the Bar, He went to Cuttack 
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iind began practising as a lawyer. He soon 
rose to prominence and had an extensive 
practice in the province of Bihar and Orissa. 
In recognition of his legal acumen Government 
made him the Government Pleader of ( Cuttack 
and conferred the title of ‘Kai BahaduP on 
him. 

During the heyday of th<* Non-Co-Opera- 
tion movement Mr. Bose renounced the title 
of ^Hai Bahadur’ and took the vow of 
‘Swadeshi/ which he kept till the last moment 
of his life. 

Gouernmenf s Treafmenf of Mr. 

Subhas Chandra Bose 

Th<‘ caption of this Mot(* r(‘fei*s not to 
Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose’s detentif)n without 
trial before he left for Euro|)e for medical 
treatment, but to more recent incidents. 



Mr. Suhhiis Ohaiulra Bosi* (middle) at lUimrauli 
Air Station, Allaliabad. 


When his father was on his death-bed 
his mother cabled to iiim at ^''ienna to return 
at once by aeroplane to Calcutta to sc<* his 
lather and requested the Gov(‘rnment to nuike 
the necessary arraingements for visa for his 
return. The 'Government did not do the 
needful, but the British consul at Vienna on 
seeing Mr. Bose’s mother’s cable gave him 
the visa required, enabling him to start for 
Calcutta by air mail. On reaching Karachi 
he received the mournful news of the demise 
of his father, aitd his belongings were searched 
by the police md a copy of the typed MSS., 
of his latest work, on the Indian struggle for 

18 


freedom, was srdzed. Perhaps that Ls not the 
only copy. When he reached (he Calcutta 



Mr. Suhlifts (Chandra Host* loaviii^ Dum Dutri 
Aerodromf* lUHler Police escort. 


air station at Dum Dum, the ])olice drove him 
under guard to his honu' and interned him 
there. As the law stands, the police can do 
all the things done to him. But the pulUc 
would like know tlu' olfenci* of which he 
had been guilty after leaving India for which 
h<? has been made a prisoner. For it is well 
known that “th(‘ Government was pleased to 
withdraw tlu^ order of d('t(Mition under 
Regulation IH of ISIS on him at the time 
of his dc|)artur(‘” from Br)mbay to Europe. 
That was taken to imply ^‘that he would be 
at perfect lib(‘rtv to return to India whenever 
he liked.” 

After th(‘ ordta* of honu‘ internment had 
l)(H*n servcnl on him he was informed later 
that he must h^ave India for Europe within 
a we(‘k of his arrix al here. One would like 
to know what law or regulation gives Govern- 
ment fhr pofrrr f(f rxilr a ntan to Europe 
without or ('ven after trial. Those who arc 
sentenced to transportation are sent to the 
Andaman islands, which are not situated 
in Europe. 

Mr. Bose is said to have sent a representa- 
tion to Government in the course of which, 
among other things, 

As to the present Irealm^ht meted out ,lo him 
by the authorities immediately on his arrival in 
Bengal the other day Mr. Bose is stated to have 
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asked on whal ground such an action was taken 
by the Government and what had he done since his 
release on February 2.'5, 1933 to merit such u treat- 
ment at the hands of the (ifjvtrnrmmt. 

In spite of tin- present shalte'red slate of his 
healtlj, Mr. Bos<‘ far prefers ti> fate of passing* 
his days in a lonjj: term of imprisonment without 
trial to th«* prospect of enjoying: freedom abroad 
as a permanent exile. Mr. Bose savs that he is 
‘ determined ’ not to he exiled from his motherland 
to whose s<>rvices he has dedicated the whole of his 
life. Kefiardless, therefore, of the irapic conse- 
(Tuences that may result from his lonjr incarceration 
without trial Mr. Bosi* would accept this alternative 
with equanimity and resignation. 

During the period of mourning of n Hindu, 
whieh in the case of all castes is longer than 
a week, he can take only vegetarian di(‘t 
free frorti nK‘at, fish or fat, cooked by 
himself or (icrtain m^ar relatives, he must 
go barefooted and most not wear sewn 
garments. As a Hindu Mr. Rose has been 
observing these injunctions strictly. This 
would not have beem possible if In* liad to 
leave in a hurry. Before Government ordered 
him to leave India in or within a week, 
did they consult any Hindu advisers? If 
they did, what advice did they receive* ? If 
they did not consult any Hindu advisers, 
why not ? Government had been well- 
advised in not enforcing the order. 

There are some humane and human aspects 
of the incidents on which w(* have not dwelt, 
for the administrative mnrhinerf/ cannot take 
into account the* feelings of a disconsolate 
mother at having to part with her son so soon 
after becoming a widow. 

Rejuvenation Specialist's Visit to 
Bose Research Institute 

Professor Serge Voronoft', the eminent 
physiologist, famous as the specialist in 
rejuvenation, paid a visit to the Bose Research 
Institute on his arrival in Calcutta. He 
watched in detail the inner activities of life 
which have for the first time been revealed by 
Sir J. C. Bose by the introspective method, 
combined in a unique manner with the great 
sensitiveness of the various instruments in- 
vented and constructed at the Institute. 

Sir »J. C. Bose’s work has, according 
to the distinguished visitor, created the most 
profound impropression in the present biological 
opening out vast possibilities in 
directions. 


But, the professor said, the experimental 
methods were so fine that one could hardly 
believe in their possibility until oni* saw the 
workings with one’s own eyes. 

In describing his impressions of his visit 
to the Institute*, Dr. Voronoff writes ; 

“ Onu of thr ohjecis of my visit to iho Fast was 
to see Sir .1. Boso, iho ominoni biologist, ami 
I may say that my visit to the Bose Research 
institute gave me the greatest impression of mv 
life. 

“Though I have r(*acl all his w«»rks and was 
greatly impressed by them, yet that impression is 
nothing eornpared to whal I fell when 1 critically 
followed step by step tbe difffTcnt stages of the 
actual demoiisirarums. in some of wbicb I arlually 
lo«)k part. 

“ 1 saw by nuans of bis rnarvelhnisly delicate 
insiriiinenls tbe carbon assimilat if>n «d plants, llu' 
growth of tbe plants, the effects of drugs on auto- 
matic pulsations in plants, the exact measureiimnl 
ol the speed of (‘xcitation in plants analogous to 
nervous impulse in animals, (be mechanism of 
as<‘ent of sap and niiineroiis other vital activities in 
plants recorded by some id bis insiruments, which 
magnify more than several million limes. 

“Sir .1. (!. Bose who is jnsllv famous in the 
West, has found the real secrets of the inner life 
of plants, which 1 regard as one of the’ most marvel- 
lous discoveries in Biology.'* 

Year-end Conferences 

Every year during its last week mimcroiis 
confcronces arc hold in this country. In 
former years the annual session of th(^ Indian 
National Congress in this week threw every 
other conf(*rence into the bax'kfiround. ’Flu* 
latter, some of them of gre.at iinportanet*, 
continue to be held. It is not possible for ns 
to comment in detail on their proceedings. As 
we htive to go to press when some of them are 
still; in session, we cannot even refer to them 
in this issue. 

Prabasi Banga-Sahitya Sammelan 

The annual Re-union and (V)nference of 
l^engalis in and outside Bengal, known as 
^TPrabasi Baiiga-sahitya Sammelan,” was 
briefly described in our last number, 
pp. 749-50. Calcutta was chosen as the 
place where its 12th session, in 1934, would 
be held, and so its first function was held at 
the Bangiya kSahitya Parishad hall on the 26th 
December last. 

The delegates and members of the Reception 
Committee of the Sammelan were present at an 
Exhibition of books, manuscripts, paintings at the 
Bangiya Sahitya Parishad yesterday afternoon. 
•Sir P. C. Roy opened the Exhibition with speech 
welcoming the d<?legates and he was followed by 






Mr. Kedarnath Banerji, 
President, Literature Section 


Srimati Sailabala Devi, 
President, Ladies’ Section 
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Some riKMuhcrs of the Kecoption (/ommittcc, 12th Prabasi Hanj^a-Sahitya Samriielan. 

Stand iny : Xarosli CLaialra Roy, .lyotis Chandra CThoBh, Akshay Kumar Nandi, Stireudra Nath 
Niyo^i, l)ii)t(;n(lu Mnimatok. Sittimt : I’rof. Jo^csh (/handra Mitra, Dr. S. C. Roy, Kamananda Ohatterjee. 
Prof, Priya. Ranjan Son. I*rof. Dr Suniti Kumar Chattcrjeo, Sqaattiuff : Brajendra Nath »Seri, Jamini 
Kunta Bhattaoharya, Sinlhan^'^u Bikash Ray Chaudhuri, Surc-sh Chandra Chakravarti. 


>ir Jadiinatli Sarkar. Kai Baluidiir Kliagondra 
Nalh Milra on ladialf of iln- Banjjiya Saliilya 
Purishad inviiod tin* dfl«‘jj:alos 1(» a rrooplion lo 
l>(‘ bold on tbo .'lOtli l)oornil)('r. 

From th<* Sabitya Parisbad I bo dologalos woro 
!akoii lo tbo Vaidya Sasira I’ilb, \ ivokananda Road, 
and boro in I bo lastofidly (broralod premises of 
bo Sasira Pilb tboy wore n*jialod wilb iniisio and 
ijibl ndrosbmonls. Kuviraj Binialananda 'Parka- 
'irlha in a very able spo<*ob I raced the bistory of 
die orijiin of tbo Vai<lya Sasira Pitb. 

Tho main proecodiiigs of tlie r2th session 
of tlte Smnnielan . \v(n*e opened on tin* 27th 
I)ee(‘inl)C‘r in the Calcnttia "Pown Hall bv the 
I^>ot, Rabindranath Tagore, before a large 
inid distinguished gathering of ladies and 
gentlemen, many of whom had come from distant 
nil parts of India. The hall was sparingly 
but very tastefully decorated for the occasion. 

Alike in thought, diction and deliven- the 
1‘oet’s speech was magniHcent. 


Philosophical Congress 

Sir 8. Radhakrishnan, Cliairnian of the 
Reception Committee of the Indian Philoso- 
phical Congress, delivered an address at 
Waltair, which was characteristically forceful, 
pointed and practie-al. He demanded, at least 
it so appears from his speech, that more 
attention should be paid to the sonl and spirit 
of man than to what we may call the com- 
monplaces of Hnmanitarianism ; such as 
shall we say, general bettement of living 
conditions, freedom of invidual preferences 
in matters that are not of political importance, 
etc. etc. In Sir Radhakrishnan’s opinion 

Mechanispd Utopias of cheap food and easy virtue 
like the proletarian paradise of Lenin or the universe 
limited of 11. G. Wells, if achieved, will be perfect 
like Orlando’s mare: only they will have the one 
defect of being not alive. They will not contribute 
to the building up of human personality. 
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Our human personality, as dissociated 
from the rest of ourselves, is a difficult thing 
to handle, when it comes to stimulating its 
growth. It is a hvss ambitious and, perhaps, 
more ne(‘.es.sarv programme to stimulate 
improvement in our body and general 
material enviiommait. That is why, wo believe, 
tli(i more numerous and lesser reformers, like* 
Lenin, always h'ave the personality of the 
Masses mon* or l(‘ss alone, and try to provide* 
<‘h(*!ij»er food for them. Sir Radhakrishnan, 
of (*ours(‘, ascribes this to our blindness. He 
says : 

If we could sec minds ami souls as vividly as ^wc 
st‘(* lK»dics, W(* would be appalled at iluir roiidilion 
in iiK’U and woimii Ixdonjjinji to civilized tiumanity. 
Many of the minds arc of stunted growth, a good 
tiuinbcr <lislortcd and cri|)plcd and (juitc a few 
dcfinittdy nujnstrous. When the leaders of thought 
iind practice attempt to reconstruct society, they 
shouhl be careful to eliininaU* this proci'ss of 
mangling and dwarfing of souls and help the 
development of the sf)iril in man. 

So that, jtlthough tin* price* of food is fairly 
high and virtue rath(*r difficult in most com- 
munities, this luis not led to any improve- 
ment in man’s spirit and soul. There is also 
ito evidence Unit cheaper food and easier 
virtue have accentuated this famine of perso- 
nality. ■ 

Tea Cess Commif fee's Propaganda 

We learn from a press r(*port : 

The Indian Tea Cless Committee will shortly start 
an intensive campaign to p(»pidarize lea drinking in 
different parts of India with the help of a mobile 
talkie outfits. 

Installed on a clos(‘d motor van, the outfit pro- 
vides a compact unit comprising an up-to-date sound- 
recording apparatus, a cinema projector, a gramo- 
phone, an amplifier and other paraphernalia for tin* 
sfiowing of synchronized films of popular interest 
about lea. A trailer is attached t«» the van fitted 
with a generating motor plant. 

Wc have no opinion to offer on the usefid- 
ness of such propaganda so far as it may or 
may not bring profit to Tea planters. Generally 
speaking, of course, the drinking of tea is 
neither a great virtue nor is it a vice. It 
does not improve a man^s physique, nor does 
it injure it when taken moderately. It has 
also certain good points, in so far as it helps 
to make men more sociable and to keep them 
off harmful liabits. However, our point in 
commenting on the Tea Cess Committee’s 
business programme, is not to discuss the merits 
and demerits of tea drinking, but to suggest 


that such a nationwide propaganda, when 
undertaken, may also be used for purposes 
which will benefit the nation greatly. If 
along with tetiching the people to drink 
tea, the same mechanisjii can also be used to 
teach them hygiene, sanitation, social virtues, 
popular scieiHje, cottage industries, etc. etc., 
their loss from learning a n(‘w luxury may b(* 
fully counter-balanced. This will also help 
the Tea ('ess (imimittee in a business way ; 
for by introdu(;ing into their programme* it(*ms 
of public benefit, th(‘y will gain the sympjithy 
of the nation. Ft will remove from ])ropa- 
ganda its purely selfish colouring. 

The High Court Under the Mew 
Consfifufion 

Jn any useful and true constitution the 
separation of the Executive, the Judiciary 
and th(j Ijegishitive bodi(;s is an (essential 
thing. Any attem|)t at making the Ijogislature 
subservient to the (!X(*eutive creates a tyranny 
and any att(*mpt by the l^xecutivt* to apportion 
to itself too much of rliidichil |)ower leads to 
out and out bureaucracy. In the light of 
this the following resolution passed by the* 
In(*orporated liaw Society of (Jalcutta should 
be interesting : 

“That in the opinion of the ln(‘orporal(‘fl Law 
.Soci<*ty of Culoiitia llu* ebangrs prop<>J^<"il hi the 
Keport of the Joint Lomrniltee on Indian consli- 
tiilional Reform affeiling the ronstilnlioii, powt'rs; 
and stains of llie (iaientia lligli (ionri would lie 
highly prejudicial to the administration of law and 
just ire unless they an* exercised by the (iovernment 
of India. In parlieular, the Society is of opinion 
that the proi)osal for throwing open the post of 
(diief Justice to the inemlM*rs of the Indian Civil 
Service, the proposal for abolishing the ratio of 
Barristers, Advocates and memlu'rs of the Indian 
Civil Service regarding the conslilulion of the Bench 
of the High Courts would be highly derogatory to 
the prestige, status and powers of the High Courts 
and are bound to undermine the faith of the people 
of India in the position of the High Court as a 
bulwark of popular liberty and would be fraught 
with grave* danger to the future Cmverninenl of the 
country.’' 

Jufe Restriction 

The (piestioii of restricting the cultivation 
of jute with a view to relieve the present 
distress of the trade has long been occupying 
the mind of the Government. Accordingly a 
scheme of restriction is under consideration, 
under which an effort will be made to 
stimulate voluntary restriction by means of 
propaganda carried out by the cmnbined 
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etiort of various governmental departments. A 
special officer to co-ordinate all such activities 
is suggested. The Muslim Chamber of Corn- 
iiHjrce, Calcutta, however, do not think the 
s(*heine of much value. We reproduce below 
a letter that they have written to the Deptment 
of Agriculture and Industry, Bengal. It is 
important in view of the fact that the majority 
of Jute cultivators are Muslims, and, any 
opposition by that community to the Govern- 
ment scheme, would nullify expectations. 
The letter reads as follows : 

In SepU*riib<"r Iasi llit* Depart men! <>f Aj;ri(!ullure 
and Jnduslry, Government of Henj:;al, issued a 
( onimuniqur on the jule restriction sclu'ine l)ased 
on iho recommendatifui of the Jute Inquiry 
( ionuniMee. 

Tlic Governinenl propose lo appoint a special 
officer wliose duly it would l)e to co-ordinate pro- 
paj^anda wtirk in tlie districts, lie is expected [o 
jio lo the jule-j^rowinj; districts wdiere under his 
^luidanct* the W(»rk will he c<uiduct(M;l throujih district 
officers and local bodies. Mis duty would, fiowevei, 
he mendy t<» <‘ncuura^e and supervise tht‘ scJienn* 
and to see that it is heinjj; worked out smoothly. 

It is intended to or/ianize voluntary associations 

w'hich would induce jute-jjrowers to ri'Strict their 
crops. Additional officers arc to he appointed to 
the heavy jutc-growing districts so that the work 
may he carried out efficiently. It is expected that 

excutive officers as well as those belonging to the 

llevonue. Registration. Co-operative, Agriculture, 
\ elerinary and Public Health Departments will 
c()-t>perale. 

The Committee of the Muslim Chamlicr of (iom- 
mcrec, after giving llieir full consideration to the 

f licnn*, agree with the Rural Development (!ommis- 
•'ioner that for I lie year 1935 any compulsory scheme 
l(» he based on and enforced purely by legislation 
must be ruled out of t;onsideration and that the 

Mcressary data, mi the aeeurary of which would to 
a large extent depend its success, cuniiot he collected 
in such a short time. 

Nor would a scliemc of (Muiipcnsation he praetie- 
able in the present slati* of the finances of the 
fu’ovincc. 'Idle (Committee also think lliat, a]>art from 
the question of finances, it wouhl not be advisuhle 
for the GovL'inmenl in tlu‘ present slate of the world 
trade to operate in the open market lo purchase 
Mirplus stocks or to fix a minirniiiii price or to raise 
it. But they feel that the scheme is open to criticism 
on other grounds. 

The (iovernimmt have not given any assurance lhal 
they are determined to see tlie scheme succeed and 
that they would mil hesitate to lake powers liy 
enacting suitable measures should they find that in 
any particular district or area the voluntary agree- 
nieiit was not being carried out faithfully nor were 
any methods devised by wliich the experience and 
I ho data gathered now may serve as a basis of suit- 
able Je'gislalion in future should this h<* feasible 
without having to resort to' any expensive machinery 
lor the purpose. 

The Committee, while not doubling that the 
Government, would make every possible effort lo 
make the scheme a success, feel that the possibility 


of unwillingness and slackness of voluntary organiza- 
tions cannot be ignored. A mere assurance that if 
necessary the scheme will be enforced by legislation 
would have the desired effect and prevent particular 
sections of jute-growers from getting advantage over 
others, hi a matter like this loo much reliance 
eaiiiioi |m‘ placed on any passing enthusiasm created 
by propaganda. A trade or price movement, however 
teiiifiorary, may sliake the confidence of jute-growers 
and a stampede may follow and the scheme fail. 

Bengal with some adjoining provinces enjoys a 
practical monopoly of the production of jiite. Any 
scheme should, therefore, be capable of being made 
permanent if expi'rienee shows that it is pracMicahle 
and in the interest of the cultivators. To do this 
it w'ould l)<‘ mcessary to gather data. Instruction 

should he issued to the district authorities requiring 
tlu‘ local bodies and voluntary organizations to keep 
proper records as far as possible, of the areas which 
have been cxclmlcd fnun tin* jute crop and the 
persons concerned. 

Voluntary bodies and associations should he 
organized on fmsiness lines and should have an 
idea about the area they want to restrict and its 
distribution among the jute-growers. Such records 
would serve as a liasis for any subsequent 
revision that may he lU'cessary to remove 

tin* injustice that is houud to occur in a scheme 
lik<‘ this it) whicli the d<‘tails of rcstrielion have 
not |»een worked out. If tliis is no! done jute- 

growers in areas in which voluntary associations 
have worked more intensively and successfully would 
he placed at a great disadvantage as compared to 
those who have not responded or agreed to restric- 
tioii to the same extent. 

Lastly, the Government have not fully appreciated 
the difficulties farmers are likely Ut meet in growing 
substitute crops. It is true that in 19.31-.32 such 

crops were grown in parts of the province, hut as 
it w^as the result of the interplay of eiionomie forces 
the question of comparative <‘osts and proportionate 
profits was not relevant, as it would (certainly he in 
the ease of artificial restriction. What makes the 
problem more difficult is that the (.iovernrnent pro- 
pose lo grow crops like cotton, sugarcane, etc., the 
cultivation of which require experience and technical 
knowledge not easily aecpiii'ed. 

The (iommill(*e wi.sh t<» make it perfectly clear 
that they are by no means opposed to the scheme 
of restriction and that thev greatly appreciate the 
effect the (Government arc making for the ameliora- 
tion of the conditions of cultivators. They, however, 
feel that ev«‘n making allowances for the financial 
slringeiic\ and other difficulties the proposals do not 
go far enough and have not been worked out in 
sufficimil detail. 

It is evident that if tin* scheme of voluntary 
restriction works, the average price of the 
crop would tend to rise. This will tempt 
cultivators to avoid restriction and, as the 
Government will not enforce what they will 
advise, tlie scheme may end in a fiasco. Had 
there been any (juestion of enforcement, 
either by mt'ans of controlling transportation 
or through financing bodies, the scheme would 
have had a better chance of success. Sub- 
stitute crops yielding at least an ef|iial return 
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in price to jute as it is priced now, are also 
rare. Moreover, ignorant peasants are usually 
not keen on crops beyond their experience. 

A long time ago we pointed out in our 
Bengali journal, the Prabasi, that the only 
way to relieve the jute situation was to carry 
on propaganda inducing people to use jute 
for more varied purposes than they do at 
present. Jute can be used for turning out 
numerous articles of general use which are 
at present made of cotton and silk. A little 
patience and a few experiments might go a 
long way to increase the demand for jute*. 
Unfortunately, little has been done iii this 
line. We believe that if this idea is followed 
up energetically we shall soon have a large 
increase in the local consumption of jute. 

Jute can be used, we believe, in hundreds 
of ways if only we put our mind to it. The 
following few items will serve as illustrations. 
Others can be added. 

1 . Mattresses. 

2. Upholstery (some Railways arc using 
it for this purpose) material. 

3. Waterproofs. 

4. Footwear. 

5. Curtains, shamianas, tents. 

(). Partitions. 

7 . Durries, carpets, floor rags. 

S. ('heap suit<’ases, attache cases, port- 
folios. 

0. Experiment for paper pulp. 

.10. „ „ Toy making 

11* „ „ Compressed fibre. 

12. „ „ Book binding cloth. 

13. „ „ Putties, caps, iinbrellas. 

14. To be used for clothes (at least for 
overalls) 

We believe if a Committee is appointed 
to find out more uses for jute, the list will 
increase manifold. Once certain articles are 
made out of jute, other substitutes may be 
kept out by means of protective duties or 
even prohibition of import or manufacture. 

Mr* K. D. Guha 

Mr. K. D. Guha has been appointed 
Industrial Adviser to the Government of 
Ceylon. Mr; Guha received his training in 
Calcutta, Mysore, Glasgow and Germany. He 
leaves a refeord of strenuous and ardent work 
in the Industries Department of Bengal His 



Mr. K. D. (Jnha 


experience and capacity for work should be of 
great value in his new post. 

The Joint Parliamentary Committee 
on Defence 

Almost every aspect of the Joint Parlia- 
mentary GoraInittee^s Report is examined in 
this issue of the Modern Review in specially 
written articles. The <|uestion of defence 
does not form jiait of this critical survey for 
two reasons. In the first place, our objection 
against this part of the Report is not against 
this or that detail, the modification or deletion 
of which might make the proposals more 
acceptable, but against the fundamental princi- 
ple. Secondly, the tjiiestion is taken . beyond 
the plane of argument by the attitude of the 
Committee. The position taken up by th(* 
British-India Delegation in this matter was 
extremely moderate. Whilst nationalist 
opinion has always been insistent in its 
demand for the immediate transfer of the 
Department of Defence to Indian control 
the British-India Delegation admitted th(^ 
necessity for the reservation of tlie 
department in British hands. *\V’hat it 
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suggested in addition was that there should be 
some qualifications to the ^^irresponsibility” of 
the Governor-General. Even these proposals, 
put forward with moderation and ability and 
supported by acknowledged loyalists like the 
Aga Khan, have been turned down by the 
Joint Committee. After this point-blank 
refusal to come to an understanding with 
Indian opinion, arguments have all the appear- 
ance of impertinent futility. 

One thing should, however, be said in 
fairness to the Joint Parliamentary Committee. 
And that is — its conclusions disappoint no 
hopes because so far as defence is concerned 
no hopes have ever been held out. There are 
indeed some individuals who look upon the 
declaration accepted at the Round Table 
Conference and incorporated in the White 
Paper that ^‘the defence of India must to an 
increasing extent be the concern of the Indian 
people, and not of the United Kingdom alone,” 
as a pledge for a concrete plan for Tndianiza- 
tioii. These individuals would be hard to 
disillusion in any circumstance. But to all 
others the position with regard to the defence 
of India should be clear after the unambiguous 
de(‘laration of the Joint Parliamentary Com- 
mittee, if it has not been so already. 

Tlie principle enunciated in the Committee's 
Report is that the sphere of defence the 
(xovernor-GcneraFs responsibility will remain 
imdivided and unimpaired and that the 
Department of Defence will be under his 
exclusive direction and control.” His respon- 
sibility with respect to this Department ^Svill 
be to the Secretary of State and thus ultimately 
to Parliament.” This principle will find 
practical expression through the following 
arrangements. First, the Department of 
Defence will be administered directly by a 
Counsellor under the supervision and control 
of the Governor-General. Secondly, in order 
to avoid responsibility in any form to the 
popular legislature And popular ministers in 
respect of defence expenditure, Military 
Finance and the Military Accounts Department, 
which are now subordinate to the Finance 
Department of the Government of India and not 
to the Army Department, will under the future 
constitution be transferred to the Defence 
Department. Asa necessary consequence of 
this arrangement the pay and pensions of the 

I8V2 


defence personnel would not be submitted to 
the vote of the legislature. As the Report 
itself puts it : ^There should be no room for 
misunderstanding on this point.” Thirdly, the 
Governor-General will have powers to coerce 
any Department on the ministerial, L e., popular 
and responsible side if anything done by it 
should conflict with the policy of the Defence 
Department. Fourthly, the Governor- General 
will also possess the same powers in regard to 
provincial Governments. Should anything 
done in the provincial sphere conflict with the 
policy of the Defence Department, the views of 
the Governor-General must prevail and he will 
be given adecjuate means of giving effect to 
them. 

It should be observed here that the 
arrangements proposed with regard to defence 
are in perfect keeping with the general consti- 
tutional principle underlying the coming change. 
What is intended by it is not only to introduce 
dyarchy at the centre, but, by introducing a 
qualified form of responsibility in certain 
spheres, to make the reserved departments still 
more irresponsible than they are at present. 
In this respect the provisions of the new cons- 
titution will be a definite retrogression on tlie 
existing state of affairs. Henceforth India 
will have two Governments instead of one. 
One of them will be absolutely autocratic so 
far as the people of India are concerned, and 
will into the bargain have the power to coerce 
the other Government which will be under 
popular control. The latter will not have the 
means even feebly to protest, and the only 
bond which will unite the two unequal sides 
will be the person of the Governor-General. 

Suggestions of the Brifish-*Indian 
Delegation 

It cannot be said that the delegates from 
India with whom the Joint Committee discuss- 
ed the constitutional proposals were blind 
to the implications of the new arrange- 
ments in the sphere of defence. They accord- 
ingly suggested that (1) the Govemor- 
GeneraFs Counsellor in charge of the 
Department of Defence should always be a 
non-official Indian and preferably an elected 
member of the legislature or a representative 
of one of the States ; (2)^^ that the control 

now exercised by the Finance Member and 
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the Finance Department should be continued ; 
and that (3) all questions relating to army 
policy and the annual army budget should 
be considered by the entire ministry, including 
both Ministers and Counsellors, in the case 
of difference between whom the views of the 
Governor-General will prevail In addition, 
it was also suggested that there should be 
an Indian Committee of Defence on the lines 
of the Committee of Imperial Defence. 

These were admittedly moderate proposals 
which acknowledged the necessity of keeping 
the Defence Department for the time being 
in the more expert British hands, at the 
same time providing for the machinery which 
would allow Indians to familiarize themselves 
with the problems of defence and facilitate 
the ultimate transfer of the department to 
Indian control. This, however, does not 
seem to be the intention of the framers of 
Indians new constitution. They reject the 
suggestions in each case on the following 
grounds : 

(1) “As to the first point, we do not think that 
the Governor-General’s choice ought to be fettered 
in any way and he must be free to select the man 
best fitted in his opinion for the post.” 

(2) “As to the second, ... it seems to us a 
necessary corollary of the reservation of Defence 
that both of them Lthe Military Accounts Dept, 
and Military Finance] should be brought under the 
Department of Defence, since the responsibility for 
the expenditure which they supervise can only be that 
of the Governor-General.” 

(3) “As to the third point, we observe a pro- 
posal in the White Paper that the Governor-Gencrars 
Instrument of Instructions should direct him to 
consult the Federal Ministers before the army budget 
is laid before the Legislature; and so long as 
nothing is done to blur the responsibility of the 
Governor-General it seems to us not only desirable 
in principle but inevitable in practice that the 
Federal Ministry and, in particular, the Finance 
Minister, should be brought into consultation before 
the proposals for Defenc<^ expenditure are finally 
sellled.” 

With regard to the proposal for an Indian 
Committee of Defence, the Joint Committee 
observes : 

, “We are disposed to think that a body with 
statutory powers and duties might embarrass the 
Governor-Gtmeral and even be tempted to encroach 
upon his functions. An advisory body . . . consti- 
tuted at the Governor-General’s (iiscretion, would 
not be open to that criticism and might we think 
have many advantages . . . and, provided that the 
extent and methods of consultation are clearly 
. understood to rest, in the discretion of the Governor- 
Gcneiriil, we $ee i^o objection to the formation of 
my) conimitree or committees that the Federal 
Government apd Legislature may consider useful. 


We feel, however, that this is essentially a question 
to be settled by them and not by the Constitution 
Act.” 

What is interesting in the Joint 
C^ommittee’s reasoning is that it should utterly 
fail to find any principle to pit against the 
proposals of the British-Tndian Delegation 
except that of the Governor-Generars respon- 
sibility or, better still, his irresponsibility. In 
every case the argument is that such and such 
a provision will interfere with, blur, or 
impinge on the responsibility of the Governor- 
General, and the Committee is incapable of 
perceiving that the responsibility of the 
Governor-General can only be the means to 
an end and not an end in itself and that it 
cannot be erected into a principle. Now, 
from the Indian point of view, the special 
responsibility of the Governor-General in 
regard to defence or any other matter can 
only be admitted if it is in India^s interest, 
if it is exercised only because Indians are not 
just at the present moment properly qualified 
to undertake the task, and, above all, if there 
is provided at the same time the necessary 
machinery for the natural transfer of the 
responsibility at the end of the transitional or 
probationary period. The proposals of the 
Joint Committee in respect of defence satisfy 
none of those essential rcquireincmts. They 
provide for an autocracy on the reserved side 
at the centre which will be untempered even 
by the limited degree of influence over policy 
at present exercised by the Indian members 
of the Govornor-GeneraPs Council. 

We are unable to believe that the future 
Governor-General of India is going to be 
invested with these unlimited powers simply 
because the Joint Committee respects and 
wants to keep intact his responsibility. What 
is really meant by ^responsibility,^ though it is 
not expressly said, is the responsibility of the 
British Government, whose local agent the 
Governor-General will be. It may be foretold 
with confidence that in future the military 
government of India will be more rigidly 
under the control of the imperial authorities 
than it is even today. 

On a Certain Condescension in 
British Politicians 

While the Joint ParlLamentary Committee^ 
is itself unable to make out an effective case 
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of its military recommendations, it is a pity 
it should indulge in a certain amount of 
condescension and patronage towards the 
suggestions of the British Indian delegation. 
Referring to the latter’s plea for an Indian 
(lommittec of Defence on the lines of the 
Committee of Imperial Defence, the Committee 
observes : "We are not sure that its authors 
fully appreciate the position and functions of 
the latter, since it is not a statutory body and 
its value is perhaps increased by the elasticity 
of its constitutioiu” But is its own ideas on 
the matter perfectly clear ? In so far as it 
sii()ports the idea of a committee — "an 
advisory body, similar to the Committee of 
Imperial Defence” — it seems to imply that 
such a committee will exist for the sake of 
scHHiring willing co-operation of the ministerial 
and reserved departments. This is certainly 
not the function of the Committee of Imperial 
Defence, nor of the Defence Committees in 
t,h(‘ Dominions, and in suggesting the 
foniiation of an Indian committee we do not 
think Indian statesmen had a committee of 
this nature in mind. What we want in India 
is a greater knowledge of defence problems 
and the forniatiou of the habit of handling 
and solving them. Such an object can only 
l)(‘ realized by setting up a committee with 
fuii(»tions exactly similar to that of the 
Coidiiiittee of fm|)erial Defence, that is to say, 
a committee whi(?h will pass in review the 
strategical problems affecting India from day 
to day and co-ordinate the defensive schemes 
of the other parts of tlu^ British Empire and 
of India. It is not necessary that such a 
eoinmittec? should be composed of non-olKcial 
Indians alone. As a matter of fact, its 
educative purpose would be far better served 
if it is composed of military experts and 
civilians, both British and Indian, with a 
sprinkling of non-official members of the 
CcMitral Legislature. 

In putting forward this suggestion we are 
not overlooking the real difficulty in the way 
of its acceptance. Such a committee could 
not work unless and until the military 
authorities were prepared to repose some 
amount of confidence in Indians and for a 
Irank discussion of the military stakes involved. 
J'hcro has never been any such discussion. 
Ignoranqp and inexperience for which Indians 
cannot be held responsible have prevented a 
thorough examination of the concrete problem 


of defence on the Indian side. On the 
Government’s side there has never been any 
disposition to take Indians into confidence or 
invite their co-operation even when they were 
willing and eager to serve their apprenticeship, 
‘Take everything on trust and no admittance 
has been the notice over the military portjil. 

To all appearance, things will remain so. This 
will not be so very surprising considering the 
circumstances. It is time we recognized the 
fact that, in the sphere of defence, British and 
Indian interests are too divergent to permit of a 
really frank interchange of views. 

The J. P: C. Reporf & fhe Simon Report 
Evasion of rf*al issues and speciousness 
are so characteristic of both the Joint 
Committee’s Report and the Simon Commis- 
sion’s Report that it is not surprising to find 
the former paying a tribute to the sobriety and 
impressiveness of the military chapter in the 
latter. The Joint Committee takes care, 
however, to explain that its recommendations 
in regard to defence differ in their constitu- 
tional aspects from those of the Simon 
Commission, that is to say, while the Simon 
(>ommissinn suggested the total transfer of 
defence to Imperial authorities, India paying 
a fixed contribution towards the expenditure, 
the Joint Committee proposes that defence 
and defensive expenditure should be a 
reserved subject under the control of the 
Governor-General who will be responsible in 
this matter only to the Secretary of State and 
Parliament. We are inclined to call this the 
difference between tweedledum and tweedledee, 
but more cynical persons will probably be 
tempted to call it the difference between the 
wolf unabashed and the wolf disguised in 
sheep’s clothing. 

The Joint Committee Endorses 
the Theory of Martial Races 

As was to be expected from the 
confession of the Joint Committee that it was 
in complete agreement with the Statutoty 
Commission "on the facts of the matter,” it 
also endorses the theory of the martial classes. 
As a matter of fact, it permits itself a certain 
amount of eloquence on the subject. It writes : 

“ We are well aware that this difference is alleged 
to have no existence in fact or^at least to have been 
exaggerated for political purposes; but no unpre- 
judiced person can deny that it is there, and that 
It is beyond the power of Parliament to alter it. 
There are some things which even an Act of 
Parliament cannot do. It is subdued to what it 
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works in, and spiritual values are beyond its scope; 
and something more than a section in a statute is 
required to eliminate racial differences or to breathe 
life into the elements which go to the making of 
a national army. Parliament can provide the condi- 
tions in which the creaiion of a homogeneous Indian 
nation may become possible; but the act of creation 
must be; the work of Indian hands.” 

That is exactly the question. No intelligent 
Indian denies that railitary inequalities exist 
today. But the (juestion which he is entitled 
to ask and is asking is what is Parliament or 
the British people doing to remove these 
difference. 

TTnevenness of military quality and fitness 
is not a peculiarly Indian phenomenon. It 
exists within the body of every nation, though 
in India, owing to political and historical 
reasons both inherent and imposed from out- 
side, the inequality has reached extreme 
proportions. But every nation tries to remove 
these inequalities and foster and husband its 
human resources. One may point to what is 
happening in Great Britain in support of this 
contention. 

For the last ten years or so the army 
authorities in England have been meeting with 
the greatest difficulty in getting recruits even 
for their small standing army. Not only is 
the supply of recruits short of the re(|uirements 
but most of those presenting themselves are 
undesirable in character, intelligence and 
physique. The disinclination of the able- 
bodied and eligible population of Great Britain 
to shoulder the burden of national defence is 
such that the "General Annual Report on the 
British Army’’ for the year ending 
September 30, 1924, was compelled to state : 

“ It is a matter of regret that the civil population 
in some parts of the country, especially in industrial 
areas, appear to adopt an atlilude of apathy towards 
the Army and military affairs.” 

This chorus of regret is daily gaining in 
volume, and it seems that the military vocation 
by itself has no longer the lure it formerly 
possessed. In the recruiting posters of today 
it is the Opportunities of sport and travel 
in a soldier^s life rather than national service 
which are emphatically stressed. 

Coupled with this paucity of recruits there 
is to be found in England a progressive 
physical deterioration of the classes from 
which the arjpy is recruited. This deteriora- 
tion is so msuSced that even before ihe war a 
a committee was appointed to enquire into 


its causes, and the "Report on the Health 
of the Army^' for 1911 stated : 

“ As in former years, the greater majority of 
recruits raised were growing youths, and a large 
proportion of them were out of work, so that, as a 
consequence, many were in poor condition and 
exhibited the general want of maturity which has 
always been a characteristic of our young soldiers. 
There is no evidence of a prospective improvement 
in this respect,” 

The inferiority of the physique and 
intelligence of the British recruit became 
particularly conspicuous when it was compared 
to the superior development of the Dominion 
soldier. This was brought to the notice of 
Jbhe authorities as far back as the Boer war, 
and became particularly noticeable during the 
Great War, when the Australians and the 
Canadians came to be regarded almost as thg 
storm troops of the British Army. One only 
wonders why no one has fastened upon these* 
facts to enunciate a theory of British martial 
classes. 

The disabilities so far referred to rire^ 
those of the British private. It cannot also be 
said that the (juality of leadership in war, as 
displayed by the British officer class, has been 
particularly high. Very recently Mr. Lloyd 
George and General Grove have given us, in 
connection with the Passchendaefe campaign, 
two of the most terrible indictments of British 
generalship. And this is not the only instance 
of professional incompetence in British military 
annals. Giving evidence before the committee 
of enquiry set up after the Boer War, Lord 
Roberts said that he had been compelled to 
remove five generals of division, six brigadiers 
of cavalry, one brigadier of infantry, five 
commanders of cavalry regiments and four 
commanders of infantry regiments for incompe- 
tence. In course of the same investigation 
Lord Roberts further said : 

“Whether it is inherent in the British character, 
or whether it is owing to something faulty in the 
training of our officers, 1 cannot say, but the fact 
remains that surprisingly few of them are capable 

of acting on their own initiative Many of 

them do very well if you can tell them exactly what 
to do and how to do it, but left to themselves they fail.” 

There is not the slightest doubt that a 
judgment like this would have been sufficient 
to bring in its train the mass exclusion of any 
class of Indians. This did not happen in 
England because there thq Government feels it 
has a duty to the manhood of tlie country while 
in India this sense of obligation is totsflly absent. 
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THE EVOLUTION OF THE WORLD 


By J. T. 

As to the manner in which the world 
came into existence, there are two theories 
which are very much more prominent, very 
much more widely held, than any others. 
One is the theory, ancient in origin, found in 
Genesis, the opening hook of the Bible, — 
a theory which until recent time, because it 
is in the Bible, has been accepted without 
question by the Christians and Jews of all 
lauds, that is to say, by essentially the entire 
population of Europe and America, and by 
millions in Asia. 

The other theory is a relatively new-comer, 
one that has reached wide acceptance only 
within the last three-quarters of a century, 
although suggestions of it, anticipations and 
loregleams of it, crude and imperfect forms 
of it, have been in the minds of eminent 
ihinkers of many countries from almost as 
lar back as we have written records. It is 
the theoiy known as Evolution. 

In the light of the best knowledge of 
to-day, which of the two gives evidence of 
being true? and therefore which demands 
the acceptance of all intelligent and honest 
persons? It is easy to see that these ques- 
tions are among the most serious and 
important known to modern thought. 

One of the most interesting revelations 
of modem scholarship is the fact that nearly 
all races and peoples have their theories of 
creatiog. 


SUNDERLAND 

As soon as men rise above a very low 
grade of civilization, they begin inevitably 
to ask themselves questions about the origin 
and meaning of their own existence and that 
of the world around them. Where did I 
come from? Where did the world come 
from? How did things come to be as they 
are? And as children asking questions 
about the cause of strange phenomena, and 
not getting satisfactory answers, are very 
likely to make up answers of their own, so 
men in all parts of the world are found to 
have made up answers to these questions of 
theirs about the origin of the world and of 
human life. 

These answers are their cosmogonies. 
This explains the fact that, somewhere in the 
more ancient portions of the literature of 
most peoples that have a literature at all 
(usually in their sacred books, if they have 
such books) there are found recorded more 
or less extensive cosmogonies, or accounts 
of the creation of tlie world and of man, 
according to die theories which they have 
thought out for themselves on these subjects; 
and even among peoples who have no litera- 
ture and no written language, it is common 
to find legends and tales of the same char- 
acter, which pass from person to person and 
are handed down from father to son orally. 

Let me give example^. 

Sir John Lubbock tells us that when a 
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missionary jEisked the Queen of Singa, in 
Western Africa, who made the world, she 
replied without hesitation, “ My ancestors.” 
This is one form of the creation theory. 

Some rude tribes believe that all things 
made themselves. This is another form. 

The idea that all things originated in some 
way from water, has been very widely 
entertained, particularly among primitive 
peoples. The Chippewa Indians of America 
held the conception of the world as originally 
existing in the form of a vast body of water, 
out of which the Great Spirit raised the land. 
The Mingoes and Ottawas represent a rat 
as bringing a grain of sand from the bottom 
of the primitive ocean, and out of that sand- 
grain the dry land grew. Unfortunately, 
they do not tell us the origin of the rat. In 
Polynesian mythology the earth and heaven 
always existed; but the earth was at first 
covered with water. At length the Supreme 
Being drew up New Zealand by means of 
an enchanted fish-hook. 

The conception of the world as originating 
in an egg is the one which perhaps has been 
most widely held. This conception, under 
one form or another, is found in Finland, 
Polynesia, China, Phoenicia, Egypt and India. 
The notion of the Finns was diat the yolk 
of the primal egg became the earth, and the 
white the all-surroimding ocean. 

This reminds one of the idea of the 
Brahmans, found in the Laws of Manu, one 
of the Sacred Books of India, which opens 
with a cosmogony, as does our Old Testa- 
ment. In that cosmogony we are told of 
the Self -existent Lord, who with a thought 
created the waters, and deposited in them 
a seed, which became a golden egg, in which 
egg he himself was bom as Brahma, the 
progenitor of all the worlds. 

The Scandinavian legend of creation 
gives us first of all a yawning gulf of chaos 
or nothingness. On the north of it was a 
region of boundless ice, and on the south 
another -of boundless flame. From the con- 
tact of the iee and die fire arose the giant 


Ymir, from whose body; after he had been 
slain, were formed the earth and the heavens. 

According to the Greek cosmogony, in the 
beginning was a vast and formless chaos, 
from which the earth and heaven separated 
themselves as independent divinities. These 
married, and from them sprung demigods 
and men. 

TKe Zend-Avesta, the sacred book of the 
ancient Persians, carries the beginning of 
creation back to the Eternal Being. The 
Eternal Being produced two gods; Ormuzd 
tlie God of Light, and Ahriman the God of 
Darkness. The God of Light created the 
heavens and the earth, in six periods of time, 
man being made last. 

It is not strange that many of these 
creation theories, coming from so early 
periods as they do in the history of races, 
should be crude and even childish. Some 
of them, however, manifest much reflection 
and insight. For example, some of the 
thoughts expressed in the Hindu Vedas 
regarding God as the Creator and upholder 
of all things, are very lofty. I will quote 
a few lines of a hymn from the Rig-Veda, 
which is probably older than any portion of 
the Bible, and many centuries older than 
the book of Genesis. Sings the ancient 
Hindu poet: 

“In the beginning there arose the Source of golden light; 
lie was the only bom Lord of all that is: He 
established the earth and the sky; 

“He who through his power is the only King of the 
breathing and awakening world. 

He who governs all, man and beast; 

“He whose power these snowy mountains, whose power 
the sea proclaims, with the distant river; 

He whose these regions are, as it were his two arms; 
“He through whom the sky is bright and the earth firm, 
He through whom the heaven was established, he who 
measured out the light in the air; 

“ He who by his might looked even over the water-cloiids, 
He who is the one God above the gods; 

“0 Prajapati, no other than thou is Lord over all these 
created things.” * 

Though this Vedic hymn does not lay down 
any complete order of creation, yet its 
general conception of creation, and of God 
as the Creator, is very high, and is worthy, 
as Max Muller so well urges, to stand beside 


Rig-Veda, z. 121 (abridged). 
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the highest utterances of the Old Testament 
on this subject. 

What are these creation stories? Are they 
history? Are they records of real events? 
Are they not rather legends, myths, dreams, 
creations of the imaginative faculty of men 
asking themselves these questions, which all 
men must ask, of how the world and the 
things that it contains came to be? And 
finally, coming to the Bible story of tbe 
creation, in the book of Genesis, is it different 
in kind? Or does it fall into the same class 
with those which we have found among other 
peoples? Is there any more reason for 
believing that the Hebrew cosmogony is 
actual history than there is for believing that 
the cosmogonies of Greece and India are 
history? Does the Genesis story bear any 
marks of history? Does it stand the tests 
of modern science? Or does a critical 
examination show at every point its legendary 
character? Let us see. 

As preliminary to such an examination, 
let me quote the words of Dean Stanley, 
spoken in Westminster Abbey, at the funeral 
of Sir Charles Lyell, the great geologist. 
Said Stanley: 

“ It is well known that when the study of geology 
first arose it was involved in interminable schemes 
of reconciliation with the letter of the Scripture. 
There were and are two modes of reconciliation, 
which have each totally and deservedly failed. The 
one attempts to wrest the words of the Bible from 
their real meaning, and force them to speak the 
language of science; and the other attempts to falsify 
.science to meet the supposed requirements of the 
Bible. It is now clear to all students of the Bible 
that the first and second chapters of Genesis contain 
two narratives of the creation, side by side, differing 
from each other in almost every particular of time, 
place, and order. It is now known that the vast 
epochs demanded by scientific observation are in- 
compatible both with the 6,000 years of the Mosaic 
chronology and the six days of the Mosaic creation.’’ 

It should be borne in mind that this is the 
utterance, not of an iconoclast, but of one 
of the most conscientious and devout of 
modern Christian scholars. I wish especially 
to call attention to his statement that there 
are two narratives, and that they are con- 
tradictory, — ^though both involve the theory 
of special creations, and are equally hostile 


to the theory of Evolution. Where are these 
two narratives to be found? The first begine 
with (Genesis i. 1, and ends with Genesis ii. 
4 (middle of verse); the second begins 
where the first leaves off, and ends with 
Genesis ii 25. Let us inquire with some 
care as to the contents of the first, 
leaving the other for examination in the 
following chapter, with which it is more 
closely related. 

The first Genesis story of creation opens 
with the words: “ In the beginning God 
created the heavens and the earth.” As it 
proceeds it states the time occupied in the 
creative work to have been six days — each 
with its evening and morning; and it informs 
us what objects were made each day. 

On the first day light was created, and 
divided from the darkness, thus causing day 
and night. On the second day a firmament, 
that is, a roof or dome (what we call the 
sky, believed by the Hebrews to be solid like 
glass) was made, to separate tlie waters 
above it (stored there as reservoirs for rain) 
from the watei's below it. We learn else- 
where that this firmament or crystal dome 
was believed to have in it windows, which 
could be opened when it was necessary to 
pour down rain upon the earth. On the third 
day, the remainder of the waters (those that 
were beneath the sky-roof) were collected 
together to form the seas; and the land which 
was thus brought to view was made to bring 
forth grass, herbs, and trees. On the fourth 
day God created the sun, moon, and stars. 
On the fifth day he made the fish of the sea 
and birds of tlie air. On the sixth day he 
caused tbe earth to bring forth four-footed 
beasts and creeping things; and, finally, he 
created man in his own image. This com- 
pletes the six days of the working week 
which the Creator is represented as observ- 
ing. On the following day, the Sabbath, he 
rested. 

Such is the first of tl?^ Genesis stories of 
the creation of the world and the things 
which it contains. 
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What are we to say concerning this story? 
First, who wrote it? We do not know. Did 
not Moses? No biblical scholar of any 
standing now holds to the Mosaic authorship 
of Genesis. Could the writer, whoever he 
was, have been an eye-witness? Certainly 
not, for most of the events described occurred 
before the ci’eation of man. The only way 
the writer could know about the facts was by 
being told by the Creator himself. Does 
the writer of Genesis claim that the Creator 
gave him information? Certainly not. 

Do we know when and where this story 
arose? Approximately, yes. It seems to 
have arisen not in Palestine, but in 
Bal;)ylonia. The Genesis creation-narratives, 
as also those of the Fall and the Flood, 
appear to have been originally Babylonian 
or Chaldean legends or myths. They seem 
to have been obtained by the Jews from 
Babylon, perhaps at the time of their 
captivity there, about five and a half cen- 
turies before Christ, or perhaps much earlier, 
and to have been revised and changed by 
them, and finally adopted and given a place 
in their Book of Genesis. 

But if we find the Genesis record with- 
out value as history, we also find it contain- 
ing statements which invalidate it as science. 

First of all, its time is too short — almost 
infinitely so — ^to be a true account of the 
creation of the world. To be sure, there is 
a system of interpretation which claims that 
the “ days ” mentioned in Genesis mean, 
not days, but indefinite periods which may 
be prolonged to enormous lengths. But 
there is nothing in the record which warrants 
any such interpretation. The narrative is 
plain, simple, straightforward. The days 
"are spoken of as real days, each having its 
evening and its morning. Every thing shows 
that the writer meant exactly what he said, 
namely, literal “ daj^^s.” Any system of 
intei^retatidn which makes him mean any- 
thing else is one which turns the whole Bible 
into a boc^ 0f riddles. 


An equal difficulty is the lateness of the 
creation, or its nearness to our own time. 
If we turn to the Bible, in the common or 
King James version, we find printed in the 
margin opposite the creation story, the date, 
4004 B.C.* By any fair interpretation of 
the Old Testament records, it is impossible 
to carry back the date of the creation as 
given in Genesis much beyond that time. 
According to this reckoning the earth is a 
little less than six thousand years old. The 
sun and the stars are of the same age. 

But science teaches us that to find the 
beginning of the earth we must go back not 
six thousand, but millions, probably hundreds 
of millions of years; and the earth is young 
compared with the sun and stars. Huxley 
reckons that the production of the carboni- 
ferous or coal formation required six 
million years. It is estimated that the pro- 
duction of tlie cretaceous, or chalk, occupied 
a period as long. But the deposit of these 
two formations were but brief steps in the 
geologic history of the globe. Sir Archibald 
Geikie claims one hundred million years as 
tlie minimum time during which there has 
been life on the earth. This agrees with 
the estimate of Sir William Thompson 
(Lord Kelvin). Sir Charles Lyell thinks 
two hundred and forty million years are 
necessary for the deposit of all the strati- 
fied rocks. Helmholtz calculates that the 
solar system has been in existence five 
hundred million years. The last (14th)' 
edition of the Encyclopaedia Britannica 
claims that the age of the Earth is at least 
a thousand million years. Thus we see that 
science and the Genesis record lack much 
of agreeing as to the date of the creation 
both of the earth and of the heavenly bodies. 

But these are not all of our scientific 
difficulties. We find in the Genesis account 
light created before the sun; as if there 
could be light without the source of light. 
Day and night are divided from each offier 

* In copies of the Bible printed recently and in the 
Revised Version this date is omitted. 
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before there is any sun; as if that were 
possible. The sky is represented (according 
to the belief of the ancient time) as a solid 
firmament or dome, separating the waters 
above it from the waters below. Every 
child to-day knows how mistaken is this con- 
ception. Plants are represented' as created 
before the sun; as if vegetation or any form 
of life could exist a moment without the 
sun's light and heat. The sun is said to 
have been created later than the earth; when 
science teaches us that the sun came into 
being long before the earth, and that the 
earth is its babe. Tbe stars, too, are 
represented by the Genesis writer as made 
after the earth; when we know that the earth 
is a creature of yesterday compared with 
most of the stars, — many of the stars, indeed, 
being vastly older than the sun itself. 
Plants are represented as created long 
before animals, — one on the third day and 
the other not until the fifth. Here again 
science says. No, the evidence is very strong 
that plants and animals came into existence 
practically together. 

Thus it appears that the Getiesis story 
bleaks down at every point when we attempt 
to regard it as either history or science, that 
is to say, as a record of actual facts. 

What, then, is it? The only answer 
possible to be given in the light of modern 
knowledge is the one suggested by the 
similar creation stories found among many 
peoples, a few of which have already been 
noted. It is legend, it is myth, — as clearly 
so as are the cosmogonies of Greece and 
India. It is an attempt made in an early 
age by some gifted mind, or rather by many 
minds, to answer out of their own thoughts 
the question which man has been forever 
asking. How did things come to be? This 
is the position now taken by nearly all the 
leading biblical scholars of the world. This 
is the position taken by practically all 
scientists. Regarded as a work of the 
devout, imagination, the Genesis narrative is 
interesting and valuable. It has been well 


called “A Poem of Creation.” As such it 
is striking, impressive, in parts sublime. 
But as something to be regarded as fact, it 
no more stands the critical tests of our time 
than would Milton’s “ Paradise Lost,” if that 
great work of the creative imagination were 
set up as history or science. It is not the 
story of how God did create the earth and 
the heavens. It is a picture of how some 
gifted soul or souls of the ancient world 
dreamed that the creative process went on. 

So much, then, for the theory, which has 
so long been almost universally accepted, 
that the world was created in a limited and 
fixed time, as set forth in the first chapter 
of Genesis. 

There is one other theory, only one, that 
claims our attention. It is the modem 
scientific theory of Evolution. Let us now 
turn to that, to see what are the evidences 
of its truth. 

Of course, in the limited space of a single 
chapter,' I cannot undertake to detail all or 
a tithe of the evidence which believers in 
Evolution claim for the doctrine. Nor is 
this necessary. All I can do — and it is 
enough — will be to indicate something of the 
character of the proofs relied on, in order 
to show how direct and constant is their 
appeal to fact, and therefore how unequivo- 
cal and inescapable are tbe conclusions to 
which they lead. 

Let me begin with suns and planets. Why 
is it believed that the origin of these is by 
evolution? Because we have only to look 
into the heavens above us to see the evolu- 
tionary process going on. The astronomer 
by means of his telescope and his trained 
powers of observation is able to discover 
world-making in every stage of progress. 

Here is a nebula — a vast fiery cloud. 
What is that? Clearly it is world-stuff, or 
material out of which worlds are made. 
Here is another nebula. Condensation has 
begun at one or more jpoints, and perhaps 
evidence of a whirling motion is apparent. 
What does that mean? , It means that world- 
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evolution is in process. Here is a nebula 
that has condensed into a great central sun, 
and from it a ring has separated. What is 
that ring? It is the first step toward a 
planet Thus it is that the telescope, if not 
the naked eye, reveals to us sun>making and 
planet-making in all stages. Could proof 
he stronger that Evolution is the law of the 
heavens above our heads? And if other 
worlds are formed by the process of Evolu- 
tion, is not the presumption strong that ours 
was formed in the same way? 

Turn now from the heavens to the earth — 
from astronomy to geology. Here again the 
evolutionist appeals not to hearsay, or dream, 
or guess, but to observed and verified fact. 

How did the solid crust of the earth come 
to be? He examines the crust to see if 
there be not written upon it a record. A 
wonderful record he finds, — a record 
inscribed by nature herself, by the hand of 
her elements and forces, — fire, and water 
and wind and ice. And so he sets himself 
to reading the record. He studies vol- 
canoes, and the effect of heat on rocks. He 
studies stratification, as it is going on to-day, 
and as it reveals its laws to him in a thou- 
sand ways. He studies the rise and subsi- 
dence of lands, and the consequent chang- 
ing of sea lines, as these phenomena are 
seen now and are traceable in past ages. 
He studies the laws of erosion, by which 
mountains are cut down and carried into the 
sea, and vast river beds are scooped out. 
He studies the action of wind and rain and 
frost and heat in disintegrating rocks and 
» changing them into soil. He studies the laws 
of glaciers, and observes how they plane 
down hills and fill up valleys, and carry 
their enormous loads of rock and earth half 
across continents. 

. He knows that the laws and forces whose 
effects he is studying are constant, and there- 
fore that he holds in his hand the key to the 
pttst history of the surface of the planet, 
and how it has come to be what he sees it 
jiQW. Cbfnge has been ever going on. It 


has left its record everywhere upon the 
rocks; and what is that record? It is Evolu- 
tion. 

Of course, it took a long time to fit 
the earth for life, even for life in its lowest 
forms. But the evolution began, and in due 
time life appeared. As to how, or by what 
method, or from what sources life originated, 
scientists freely confess that they are in 
ignorance. The tendency is to believe that 
the evolutionaiy process has suffered no 
break, and therefore that life developed 
somehow from the not-living. But this 
belief is based rather upon faith in the 
uniformity of nature’s methods than upon 
any direct proofs. If life did come by an 
evolutionary process from the not-living, it 
was at a time and under circumstances such 
as we know nothing of and probably can 
know nothing of. 

How far back was the beginning of the 
evolution? In otlier words, how old is the 
world? Lord Kelvin, Humboldt and other 
eminent investigators of the nineteenth 
century estimated it at from 20 to 27 millions 
of years. But later investigators have 
greatly extended the time. According to 
the Encyclopaedia Britannica (14th edition, 
article Earth), the age of the coal measures 
is approximately 250 million years, and that 
of the oldest known metal 1,500 million. 
The earth’s age derived from cosmogony is 
estimated at 4,000 million years. 

Even if we grant that life at its beginning 
was a special creation, everything indicates 
that that beginning was so very low down 
and so simple as to form only the merest 
starting-point for a life-history of the globe. 
From that simple beginning (in an organic 
substance probably differing only in the 
slightest possible degree from the inorganic) 
it has developed on and up, from the lower 
to the higher, from the simpler to the more 
complex, dividing early into two great main 
streams, vegetable and animal life, then 
dividing and sub-dividing again and again, 
and ever multiplying and unfolding until 
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at last we have the earth covered with all the 
rich and varied and manifold forms of life 
which appear on its surface and in its waters 
to-day. How do we know that all this 
wonderful evolution of life has gone on? 
We know it by reading the story in nature’s 
stone book, where it is all written down in 
characters that cannot possibly be misimder- 
stood. 

Strong arguments in support of evolutions 
are drawn from many sources. Says the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica, latest edition 
(14lh): 

“The evidence for Evolution is now overwhelming. 
Tt is more complete than it was in Darwin’s day, 
and every year brings fresh evidence. Some of the 
more important sources of evidence are (1) fossils 
(which are now regarded as complete proof) ; 
(2) vestigial (rudimentary) organs; (3) embryology; 
(4) th(? common plan found to underlie whole 
groups of animals; (5) the geographical distribution 
of animals; (6) the facts concerning variation in 
animals and especially the impossibility of drawing 
any sharp lines between individual variations, local 
races, sub-species and species.” “ Finally, there is 
the pragmatic value of the evolution theory in all 
biological investigation. Without it, biology falls 
into litter confusion. It is as important a biological 
tool as, for instance, a microscope,” 

Sir Arthur Keith, President of the 
British Association for die Advancement of 
Science, said of Darwin and evolution in 
1927: 

“ There are some who say that Darwinism, 
Evolution as Darwin conceived it, is a thing of the 
past. There could be no greater mistake. Darwin 
had to leave some of the pages of his evolution a 
blank. Some of these have been filled by his 
successors, and some of the tilings he wrote have 
had to be rewritten in the light of discoveries made 
since the Descent of Man was published. But the 
fundamentals of Darwin’s outline of man’s history 
remains unshaken. Darwin’s main position is 
impregnable.” 

Probably there is in America to-day no 
higher individual authority on Evolution 
than Professof Edwin G. Conklin. Says 
that eminent scientist: 

“ The whole scientific world has long been con- 
vinced of the tmth of Evolution, and every year 
since^ the^ publication of Darwin’s “ Origin of 
Species” in 1859, has added to the mountain of 
gridence wliich has been piled up in its support. 
Probably there is not one single biological investigator 
in t^e world today who is not convinced of the 
truth of Evolutioa.** 


One more testimony. At their annual 
Sessions in New York, in January, 1929, 
the two great scientific bodies of America, 
namely, the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, and the Association 
of University Professors, issued the follow- 
ing joint declarations: 

“Evolution in some form is accepted by practically 
all competent men of science the world over. The 
idea of evolution has so profoundly influenced the 
thinking of mankind in biology, psychology, ethics, 
social scienc^e and philosophy, that no one can pre- 
tend to have a liberal education who is ignorant of 
its grounds and its import,” 

It is easy to see that for the men who are 
best qualified to judge of a scientific doctrine 
to have given in their adhesion to Evolution 
with such unanimity, is significant in the 
highest degree. When the new doctrine 
first came on the scene it was virtually with- 
out a friend. The leaders of scientific 
opinion to whom it made its appeal had all 
been trained in other schools of thought, and 
came to the investigation of the claims of 
Evolution with their prepossessions against 
it. They had believed and taught, and not 
a few of them written books, in support of a 
different theory, which must be relinquished 
if the claims of Darwin were true. Under 
such circumstances it was in the nature of 
things that only proofs which were seen to 
be of the weightiest character could convert 
them to the new doctrine. Yet, however 
reluctantly, they were converted; and as we 
have seen, there is not a scientist of any 
note living to-day who does not accept the 
evolution theory. 

We have now before us, in brief, the two 
theories of the origin of the world, which 
present themselves to modem men nsking 
for acceptance. Is there any question which 
one we must receive, if we are truth-loving, 
and care at all to have our beliefs based on 
realities? 

And now we come to the important ques- 
tion of the relative religious influence and 
value of the two theories. 

I know the fact that* one is ancient and 
venerable, while the other is new, and 
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especially the fact that one is contained in 
the Bible, while the other is not, may seem 
to give the greater religious claim to the 
theory of creation found in Genesis. 

And yet is the claim necessarily valid? 
Has God no truth besides that which the 
Bible contains? Rather, if we are not 
atheists, must we say that all truth is of 
God, whether foimd on parchment or on 
stone; whether inscribed by pen held by 
human hand, or by wind and rain and ice 
and fire on mountain sides; whether written 
two thousand years ago in palestine, or to-day 
on the face of the starry sky above our heads, 
or of the earth beneath our feet. 

Men who have never learned to see God 
anywhere except in the past, are always 
afraid of any new truth that bears upon 
religion. But how faithless and God-dis- 
honoring is such a fear! Is God a God of 
the past only? Are his revelations ended? 
Is there to be progress in everything else 
connected with man’s life except that which 
is highest of all, the moral and spiritual? 
Without the opening of eyes to new truth 
in religion, where would have been any of 
the great forward movements which have 
quickened and enlarged the world’s religious 
thought and life? 

The foundations of religion are not in 
a book. They are rather in the soul of man. 
And if they are in the soul of man, the 
acceptance of the belief that God’s creation 
is perennial, continuous, eternal, cannot dis- 
turb them, or do anything except deepen 
and strengthen them. 

It is asserted by some that Evolution is 
atheistic; that it puts God out of the 
universe, and leaves us only law instead. 
True, diere are possible forms of the evolu- 
tion theory which are atheistic, which push 
God one side, and give us only law. But 
there are other forms of it which are pro- 
foundly theistic — ^which fill the universe full 
of God, as no other theory known to man 
do^, certainly far more than the Genesis 
theory itself does. That makes him a creator 


from without. This makes him a creator 
within — ^his creative power operates in all 
things from atom to sun. That makes him 
a creator of the world, once; then he with- 
draws, and so far as creative function is 
concerned, is forever thereafter an absentee 
God. This makes him a creative intelli- 
gence and power that never sleeps and never 
withdraws from any atom of his universe. 

“The world is the ring of his spells, 

The play of his miracles. 

Ever fresh the broad creation, 

A divine improvisation, 

From the heart of God proceeds, 

A single will, a million deeds. 

“He is the axis of each star. 

He is the sparkle of each spar, 

He is the heart of every creature. 

He is the meaning of each feature, 

yVnd his mind is in the sky 

Than all it holds more deep, more high.” 

Thus it is that the doctrine of Evolution 
ought to fill, and rightly understood, does 
fill, all the universe witli God, as the mean- 
ing, and the ever-living, never-sleeping crea- 
tive power of it all. 

“ A fire-mist and a planet, 

A crystal and a cell; 

A jelly-fish and a saurian, 

And caves where the cave-men dwell; 

Then a sense of law and beauty. 

And a face turned from the clod, — 

Some call it Evolution, 

Its deeper name is God.” 

Writes the great American scientist Pro- 
fessor Robert A. Millikan; 

“No more sublime conception of God has ever 
been presented to the mind of man, than that which 
is furnished by Evolution, when it represents him 
as revealing himself through countless ages in the 
development of the earth ac an abode for man, and 
in the age-long inbreathing of life into its constituent 
matter, culminating in man with his spiritual nature 
and all his God-like powers.” 

As to the fear that Evolution will 
dethrone Gk)d because it enthrones law , — 
what is law? What can it be but the sign 
and' manifestation of One without whom law 
could not exist? Is law a Power? Rather 
is it the path along which a powler — ^the 
Eternal Power — ^marches to the attainment 
of its great ends. 

“God is law, say the wise, 0 soul, and let us rejoice; 

For if he thunder by law, the thunder is yet his voice.” 

Men who cling to the old and are afraid 
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of the new talk eloquently about the Genesis 
story of the creation of the world being a 
“ revelation ” of God. And because it is a 
jevelation we are told it must be true. But 
how is it a revelation? The claim is quite 
incorrect. In truth, it is in Evolution that 
we have a revelation of God; in. all previous 
theories of creation we have had only 
assertions of God. What does the Genesis 
story do? It asserts; it asserts that God at 
a certain time did so and so. It shows us 
nothing. It uncovers nothing. It reveals 
nothing. (To reveal is to show or to un- 
cover.) What does Evolution do? It un- 
covers facts of nature. It shows us God 
actually doing. It exhibits the divine crea- 
tive work going on before our eyes, in the 
past and in the present. Thus God is not 
simply asserted as a creator, but he is 
revealed as a creator. Which, then, brings 
God nearer to us and makes him more real 
and certain, the old or the new? 

Tell me the story of Michael Angelo and 
his great art creations, and you do much. 
But take me into Michael Angelo’s studio, 
and let me see the great master’s tools, his 
plans, his unfinished sketches, his work 
actually going forward, and you do vastly 
more. Is it not clear how this applies to 
the two creation theories? The old creation 
theory talks to me about the supreme World- 
Artist, — ^tells me a story as to what he did 
once on a time in a far distaiit past. The 
new thought of creation by Evolution takes 
me by the hand and leads me into the great 
Artist’s world-studio, universe-studio, amidst 
his tools of nature-forces and laws, his 


designs of plants and animals and worlds, 
his work done and being done, of life build< 
ing and universe-building and man- building, 
and thus reveals him, and brings him nearer 
to me, and lets me see him, feel him, touch 
him, know him, as the other never did and 
never can. 

Men talk about the doctrine of Evolution 
being irreligious. What a strange use of 
words! Is it irreligious to enlarge the 
sphere of God’s power and work from a 
narrow and circumscribed earth to a hound- 
less universe? Is it irreligious to extend 
the time of his creative activity from six 
days to ages without beginning and without 
end? Is it irreligious to transform our 
thought of a creator from that of an 
almighty mechanic, or potter, operating in 
one limited place, to that of a Divine Spirit 
quickening and giving life to his children 
and his worlds everywhere? 

No, it will be seen some day that the 
thought of Evolution, fully comprehended 
in its meanings and its bearings, is a mighty 
enlarger and exalter of religion, a mighty 
dignifier and ennobler of man, a mighty 
revealer and glorifier of God. 

When will men learn that God is the God 
of tlie living, not of the dead? When will 
they learn that the eternal ages are in his 
hand? When will they discover that the 
mighty laws and forces by which the world 
moves on to its great destiny, are his? 
When will they be wise enoguh to cease 
fighting or fearing the great new revelations 
of his truth in nature and in man, by which 
he is rolling the world on into the light? 




By WILFRED WELLOCK 


T he making of the new India Constitu- 
tion will rank in posterity as one of 
the great tragi-coniedies of history, 
although the sufferings of India well- 
nigh obscure the comedy. Seven long years 
have been spent over the business already* and 
the Bill embodying the new Constitution ha§ 
yet to appear. First, the Simon Commission, 
wending its laborious way through India, 
unwelcome, and almost universally boycotted. 
Then two Round Table Conferences, followed 
by a White Paper. After that the Joint 
Committee and its Reports, and finally the Bill. 

During all those seven years Imperialism 
has been trying to hide its head and to make 
believe that it did not exist. In place of the 
monster Imperialism, there has been set up a 
sort of fairy god-father who has been represent- 
ed as exercising great coneern for the future 
welfare of India, and ready to make great 
sacrifices to secure that welfare. On p. 27 of 
the Report we read : 

By general admission, the time has come for 
Parliament to share its power with those whom for 
generations it has sought to train in the arts of 
government ; and, whatever may be the measure of 
power thus to be transferred, we are confident that 
Parliament, in consonance with its own dignity 
and with the traditions of the British people, will 
make the transfer generously and in no grudging 
spirit. 

After that one’s heart swells with expecta- 
tion. But as one reads in the Joint (k)m- 
mittee's Report one secs the flag of liberty 
receding further and further into the distance, 
until it becomes a mere .speck. Imperialism 
has triumphed. The generosity which at the 
beginning of the enquiry was felt to be neces- 
sary, gradually dies away in the teeth of hard 
fact, that is, before the demands of the vested 
interests, with the result that at the end of the 
long journey through the Report, one seeks the 
aid of a microscope to discover the measure of 
liberty that has been granted. 

The situation regarding the India Constitu- 
ti<m issue has been greafiy obscured to the 
British public by the squabble that has been 
going on. for the last few years within the 


Conservative Party on the India question;. 
That squabble has occupied the front of the 
political stage so far as Indian affairs are 
concerned. It has caused the British public 
to conclude that the issue is whether or not 
this country shall grant to India a Constitution 
on the lines of the White Paper. If so, well 
and good : India would thus get all she wanted. 
If not, there might be trouble. So it was 
largely a (piestion of settling the account with 
Churchill and his fellow die-hards, and all 
would be plain sailing. Large sections of the 
British public have still to be disillusioned on 
that point ; but as those sections read only 
the capitalist press, they are not easy to reach. 

The settling of that account has been a 
difficult and delicate task, for what was balsam 
to the Churchillites was gall to India. And 
the Die-hards wercj at hand, sitting in the 
House of Commons, within a few yards of the 
Secretary of State, ready to spring upon him 
should he wander from the beaten track of 
Imperialist domination. Whereas India was 
5,000 miles away, and her eager, discerning 
eyes could not be seen from the minister’s box 
in the House of Commons, And the more 
completely the backers of the Report assured 
the Die-hards, the more they damned their 
handiwork in the eyes of India. 

The Report is a triumph for Imperialism, 
Who gains or loses in India, Imperialism wins 
all along the line. What Imperialism has won- 
in India by the power of the sword, is firmly 
secured under the proposed regime. Defence 
and Foreign Affairs remain in the control of 
the Governor-General, who also has special 
powers to protect the financial interests of this 
country, and even to prevent any discrimina- 
tion against British trade. How discrimination 
is to be defined remains to be seen. 

It is always difficult to imagine how a new 
constitution will work, but before one even 
attempts to make any constitution work one 
must feel satisfied that the ends one has in 
view can be attained by means of it. Quite 
frankly, the question which has to be faced in 
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regard to the proposed new Constitution for 
India^ and the only question of iraportance to 
India at this juncture, is whether it can be 
whipped into a shape which will satisfy her 
demands, within a reasonably short period If 
the answer is in the negative, then I have no 
hesitation in saying that India will reject the 
new Constitution out of hand. That India will 
regard it as wholly inadequate I have not the 
least doubt. That she will also regard it as 
not being sufficiently amenable to modification 
to warrant her in accepting it as a starting point 
towards a satisfactory Constitution, is, I think, 
probable. And certainly, if the proposed 
Constitution is accepted with the clear and 
definite intention of holding things up in order 
to force the issue for further powers, irrepara- 
ble damage would be done to the Constitution. 

In examining India’s chances of attaining 
real political freedom under the proposed 
(institution, let us start at its threshold, viz., 
the franchise. India is given an advance of 
] 1 % that is, from 3 % of the total population, 
or 7,000,000 voters, to \A% of the total 
population or 35,000,000 voters, of whom 
(),000,000 are women. That is certainly a big 
jump, but it does not meet the needs and 
demands of modern democracy. It might have 
been acceptable if at the end of five years, say, 
during which time the machinery for conduct- 
ing elections on the basis of adult suffrage, 
could have been set up, adult suffrage should 
come into being. As it is, Parliament has to be 
appealed to, although in precisely what manner, 
and with what hope of success is not yet clear. 
Something approaching 50 % of the population, 
the great propertyless class who live in priva- 
tion year in year out, are unrepresented in the 
Provincial Assemblies, except in so far as the 
general seats reserved for the depressed classes, 
and the seats reserved for Labour, may be said 
to represent them. These consist of 152 seats 
for the former and 38 for the latter, in a total 
of 1,585 seats, Aghinst those, however, are 
131 seats reserved as follows: for Anglo- 
Indians (12), Europeans (2fi), Commerce and 
industry (5H), and Landowners (37). Any 
improvement in the lot of India’s poverty- 
stricken masses is thus made to depend upon 
an appeal to India’s bondholders, the Imperial- 
ist hierarchy in London. 

Since* the two sets of figures above quoted, 


of reserved seats for the well-to-do on the one 
hand, and for the poverty-stricken masses on 
the other hand, are fairly even, it may perhaps 
be concluded that the Indian people will have 
a real chance of carrying through legislation 
which accords with the needs of the country, 
and with national aspirations. But two other 
factors remain to be considered before such a 
conclusion can be reached. The first is the 
fact and powers of a Second Chamber, and the 
second, the powers of the Governor. 

In regard to Second Chambers, or Legisla- 
tive Councils, they are to have equal power 
with the Legislative Assemblies. Moreover, 
and this is of the greatest importance, member- 
ship of the Legislative Council is to depend 
upon high property qualifications, with perhaps 
a few exceptions, while the franchise upon 
which the Legislative Council is to be elected 
is also to be based on high property qualifica- 
tions, or on a (pialiiication based on service in 
certain distinguished public offices. It is also 
significant that whereas the White Paper 
recommended bi-cameral Government for three 
Provinces only — Bihar, Bengal and the United 
Provinces, the Report recommends its exten- 
sion to Bombay and Madras. 

Unquestionably that provision modifies 
the position very considerably, and seriously 
reduces, if it does not quite blot out, all hope 
of securing any fundamental change in the 
economic and social conditions, let alone 
structure, of the country. 

Then comes another blow at hope and 
liberty in the wide powers invested in the 
Provincial Governors. Whether or not these 
powers are intended to be real is indicated 
in the first sentence of the Section of the 
Report which deals with that issue. After 
having conceded ministerial responsibility, 
the Report continues : ‘Tt follows from 
these considerations that the only way of 
strengthening the Provincial Executives in 
India is to confer adequate discretionary 
powers on the Governor.” In pursuance of 
the fulfilment of their special responsibilities 
especially that of safeguarding the peace and 
tranquillity of their Provinces, the Provincial 
Governors may ignore the advice of their 
Ministers and pass Aqts and Ordinances 
without seeking the appi^oval of the Legisla- 
tures. The Governors may also, in the event 
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of a breakdown or terrorist outrage, take 
over and administer the departments of the 
Provincial Government. 

Obviously those are extremely wide 
powers, and could unquestionably be used to 
destroy what bit of reality there is left in 
ihe Constitution, were it desired or "necessary^’ 
to do so. When, for instance, will government 
be deemed to have broken down ? What 
sort of condition will warrant a Governor in 
declaring a state of emergency ? If, for 
example, one State more democratically and 
socially advanced than the rest should pass^ 
legislation which hits the landowners, or the 
wealthy classes generally, would that be 
deemed to have created a state of emergency ? 
And who, in fact, will make the decision — 
the Governor-General or the Powers that 
be at Westminster ? 

Then comes the Central or Federal 
Legislature. As we approach nearer and 
nearer to the strong room of power, the bolts, 
bars and other fortifications which hem it in 
and protect it from the touch of the hand of 
democracy, become increasingly apparent. 
In the first place, Defenc(3, Foreign and 
Ecclesiastical Affairs, and to some extent 
Finance are completely ruled out of the 
sphere of so-called democratic control, and 
placed within the control of the Governor- 
General. The Legislature, which is bi-cameral, 
(the Second Chamber having equal powers 
with the first or Lower Chamber), will control 
Finance, Post Office, Railway and some 
Board of Trade subjects. Control by the 
Ministers, however, will be lessened by the 
creation of a Central Bank on the lines of 
the Bank of England, and a Railway Board, 
both controlled by Capitalists. Moreover 
the Governor-General has special responsibi- 
litie*^ and powers, which include powers to 
"safeguard” Federal Finance. This restricted 
field of legislation is to be controlled by two 
Chambers, a Lower Chamber with 375 
members, and a Higher Chamber with 260 
members, of whom the Rulers of the Indian 
States will provide 125 and 100 members 
respectively. The Governor-General will also 
nominate lO members to the Higher Chamber, 
wUb no ft!w0r than 30 seats are reserved in 
the L^wer Chamber to those who can be 
lolied upon under almost any circumstances, 


to vote in the interests of property and 
privilege. The 30 seats are allocated as 
follows : Anglo-Indian 4, European, 8, Com- 
merce 11, Landowners 7. 

How the Indian masses are to get even 
a glance at political power under those 
conditions baffles me. Yet it is against such 
a Constitution that Winston Churchill and 
his fellow Die-hards are waging fierce battle. 
8o far from the Heavens falling by virtue of 
these powers being handed over to India, 
it is difficult to imagine the dropping of the 
tiniest speck of star dust upon the heads 
of Indians propertied classes or the beneficiaries 
of British Imperialism in India. 

To sum up. It is clear to ine that in 
attempting to work such a Constitution as is 
proposed in the Joint Committee's Report,, 
the tendency will be to concentrate on finding 
ways of escape from the prison-house in 
which the voice of India is incarcerated by it, 
and if that happens, permanent injury will be 
done to the Constitution, since the evil effects 
would be felt even after it had been whipped 
into reasonable shape. If that is the general 
feeling in India, I certainly think it would 
be the best, all things considered, to reject 
the scheme outright, and to demand a Consti- 
tution worthy of the country, and in keeping 
with the times and the demands of the general 
situation in India In that case India, it 
seems to me, would be safe in placing her 
demands upon the basis laid down in the 
Ijabour Report, viz : 

We have come to the concluflion that the 
principle on which the new Constitution for 
India should be founded is the right of the 
Indian peoples to full self-government and self- 
determination, and should have as its aim the 
establishing of India at the earliest possible 
moment as an equal partner with the other 
members of the British Commonwealth of 
Nations. 

We hold that the new Constitution should 
contaitt within itself provisions for its own 
development, and that such safeguards as are 
necessary should be in the interests of India and 
that the reserved powers should not be such as 
to prejudice the advance of India, through the 
new Constitution, to full responsibility for her 
own Government, ... 

In our view the problem before us is two-fold. 
We have, on the one hand, to satisfy the 
legitimate aspirations of the • peoples of India 

for selt-governraent Secondly, we have to 

ensure that self-government shall be given to 
India in such a way as to ensure that the new 
Constitution shall place in the hands of the^ 
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mass of rural cultivators and urban wage-earners 
the possibilitity of attaining to political power, 
and that as far as possible ample protection shall 
be given to racial, religious and cultural 
minorities, 

I am personally in favour of India having 
complete independence, if she desires it. But 
that issue could, I think, best be decided when 


India’s mind was calm, and when she had 
tested the new relations with this country 
which real political freedom would bring,. 
The conditions would then in fact exist for 
India constitutionally to become independent 
if she so desired. 

December 20, 1934 


EDUCATIONAL REORGANIZATION IN THE UNITED PROVINCES 

By PiiOF. N. K. SIDHANTA, 

Dmn of the Faculty of Arts, Lucknow University. 


E ducational problems in the United 

Provinces are not very different from 
those in the Panjab and in Bengal, 
though they may not have as yet 
prCvsented difficulties of the same magnitude 
as those which led to the establishment of 
Commissions or Committees of Enquiry. One 
reason why the difficulties have not here 
assumed the same proportions is that the 
authorities have not been averse to under- 
taking experiments to tackle (^hanging condi- 
tions before those latter got out of hand. Such 
experiments in so far as they imply disturbance 
of vested interests are bound to excite 
criticism, often violent and pointed, but 
political and economic conditions in India 
have changed so rapidly within the last twenty 
years that a let-well-alone policy in the sphere 
of education is bound to end in hopeless 
disruption and a confused tangle which half 
a dozen Commissions may not be able to set 
right. 

If we try to analyse the main difficulties 
facing the authorities in charge of higher 
education in India we find that they can be 
traced to the announcement of Lord Hardiuge 
in 1844 that in making Government appoint- 
ments preference would be given to those who 
had received western education. This close 
association of University work and material 
prospects of Government service gave a wrong 
bias to educational ideals and Indian Univer- 
sities (jver-emphasized the value of examinations 
which tested the student's fitness for Govern- 


ment appointments rather than his cultural 
and scientific etjuipment. For fifty years the 
system seems to have worked satisfactorily, as 
the conservatism of certain sections of the 
people prevented overcrowding at the centres 
of westerr) education and the expanding needs 
of the Government and commercial concerns 
could utilize most of the products of the 
Universities. But conditions appear to have 
changed rapidly after 1907 and the problems 
of increasing numbers, deterioration of 
sfcindards and unemployment of graduates 
first troubled the authorities of the Calcutta 
University, where the number of students shot 
up from about 8000 in 1907 to about 28000 
in 1917. There was an increase in numbers 
in the other Universities, — from 5000 to 10000 
in Madras, from 4000 to 8000 in Bombay, 
from 3500 to 7800 in U. P., — but matters had 
not come to a head as they had done in 
Bengal. The examination of the University 
affairs by a Commission did not provide a 
solution iPor the material problems while its 
academic decisions which had aimed at the 
separation of High School and Intermediate 
Colleges from the University in order to 
ensure higher standards for the latter have 
not yet been accepted in Bengal. The author- 
ities in the United Provinces however found 
in the pronouncements of the Calcutta* 
University Commission valuable material to 
be utilized and the tr^sfer of the control of 
education to provincial authorities was marked 
by the inauguration of several far-reaching 
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changes. By the establishment of a Board 
of High School and Intermediate Education 
in 1921 the Allahabad University was saved 
the trouble of regulating and supervising 
education up to a certain stiige and it could 
therefore concentrate all its activities on the 
improvement of proper University training. 
Local patriotism and generosity leading to the 
establishment of a residential University at 
Lucknow in 1921 was of further help and the 
affiliating activities of the Universities having 
been removed to Agra in 1927, Allahabad 
was left free to develop into a splendid centre 
of learning as a unitary residential University. 
The Hindu University established in 19 Ki and 
the Muslim University in 1920 cater to the 
needs of students from all parts of India and 
are primarily helped by the central Govern- 
ment but they have afforded considerable relief 
to the purely provincial centres of higher 
education. 

Taking stock of reconstruction fourteen 
years after its beginnings one cannot confidently 
applaud its success and has to assign reasons 
for its partial failure. The scheme of re- 
construction entailed the recognition of distinc- 
tive stages of education and the reorganization 
of institutions to tackle one or other of these 
stages. These latter would therefore have to 
be classified under the following heads : (1) 

Primary, dealing with the first five classes ; 
(2) Middle, for classes VI to VIII ; (3) 
Secondary, for classes IX to XII (classes XI 
and XII might be described as Higher 
Secondary) and (4) Collegiate. The success 
of the scheme entirely depended on the 
specialization of institutions and their con- 
centration on one stage to the exclusion of the 
others. The failure of the institutions to 
comply with this and of the authorities to 
enforce it has really been responsible for the 
shortcomings evident today. It is evident at 
every stage ; (1) The colleges affiliated to 

the Agra University have, in most cases, 
C3q)auded their higher work and started 
teaching for the M. A., but have at the same 
iime continued the Intermediate classes (XI & 
XII) which are usually described as the 
Cinderellas of these institutions, neglected by 
the senior teaobets and entrusted to a poorly 
paid i^taff ; (2) the Intermediate colleges even 
though maintained by generous benefactions 


as at Khurja and Chandausi or by the Govern- 
ment as at Alrnorah, Moradabad, Fyzabad etc., 
have not always been able to concentrate only 
on Secondary work. Of the 41 Intermediate 
Colleges recognized by the Board not more 
than two or three are of the type envisaged 
by the authorities in 1920, all the others 
having activities extending upwards or down- 
wards beyond their proper sphere. (3) The 
235 High Schools naturally embrace part of 
the Secondary stage in addition to the Middle 
and even some Primary classes. Thus institu- 
tions have been prevented from having a 
distinctive character and distinctive ideals as 
was hoped for fourteen years ago. The 
Intermediate College is very often the old 
High School with two classes added at the 
top, manned by practically the same staff and 
working along the same lines. In consequence 
the student coming to the Degree or Univer- 
sity classes may be two years older than before 
but is not necessarily better equipped and the 
work in Universities cannot be materially 
different from what it was. 

But these are not the only difficulties 
facing the IT. P. educationists today. When 
the Intermediate Examinaiion was made a 
definite land-mark it was hoped that a good 
many students would be diverted to the 
Commerce and Agriculture courses which 
were offered side by side with the usual Arts 
and Science studies while even many of those 
taking up the latter who were not qualified 
intellectually or financially for University 
education would think of earning their liveli- 
hood after this stage. To ensure the diversion 
of students along utilitarian channels not only 
Commerce and Agriculture but Manual Train- 
ing, Metal-Work, Book-Binding, Spinning and 
Weaving etc., were recognized as optional 
subjects for the High School examination. 
Experience has unfortunately falsified expecta- 
tions and the utilitarian subjects have not 
attracted students as they should have done, 
while the cultural courses are being taken up 
by ever-increasing numbers whose aim is 
always to proceed to the University after the 
Intermediate stage, to drift from one degree 
to another, finally perhaps to wander about 
as M. A., LL. B’s. An institution like the 
S. D. College of Commerce, Cawnpore, which 
was started purely for Commerce studies, has 
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found it necessary not only to undertake B. A. 
work but even M. A. classes in most subjects. 
The students who have taken the Intermediate 
Examination in Commerce or in Agriculture 
are agitating to be admitted to the B. A. 
classes to fall into the usual rut. How much 
of this unpopularity of vocational courses is 
due to the present economic depression and 
the consequent failure of society to employ 
trained men we can never be sure about. The 
facts being what they are we find that the 
system devised in 1920 has failed to relieve 
congestion in Universities and prevent the 
overcrowding of the learned professions^ while 
the number of the educated unemployed is 
multiplying if not as rapidly as in other 
provinces, at least in a sufficiently alarming 
fashion. 

In the present article it will not be possible 
to examine in detail the unfortunate effects 
of this state of things so for as Universities 
are concerned. One can only point out that 
the three-year Honours courses which were 
started in the new Universities and whhdi 
were ultimately intended to replace not only 
the present M. A. but become what they have 
done at Oxford and Cambridge, the only 
courses to be taken up by the int(illigent 
young man, have definitely failed to attain the 
objective. The general standard of University 
teaching, even if it has not gone down, has 
not advanced in the way it should have done 
with greater facilities of properly equipped 
Libraries and Laboratories and under the 
guidance of a well-paid and ade(iuately trained 
staff. While marked improvements are not 
evident even in the purely academic sphere, 
in certain respects the present system 
compares unfavourably with the older one. 
For one thing the evils of biennial examina- 
tions are far more evident today than they 
were before : formerly the prospective 
graduate, after passing his High School 
Examination, went to a college where he spent 
four years, taking another public examination 
before proceeding to his B. A. which, with the 
majority, marked the completion of education. 
Now the B, A. has almost ceased to be 
regarded as a Degree and the student takes a 
public examination every two years (or every 
year) for the six years preceding the com- 
pletion of his education and what is worse, 


he has to change his institution periodically, — 
from the High School to the Intermediate 
college for two years, from the Intermediate 
to the Degree College for two years and then 
perhaps to a residential University for two 
years aiid in all these the two years are only 
nominally so being nearer a year and a half. 
In each new institution he takes some time to 
acclimatize himself and cannot make the best 
use of its advantages, for examinations always 
loom large on the horizon. Thus the benefits 
of a corporate) undergraduate life which were 
expected to mould the character of the student 
and fit him for the struggles of life are in most 
cases not assimilated and are practically 
non-existent. 

This migration from one institution to 
another has been a most serious handicap at 
the high(‘r stages. The original scheme 
contemplated siuih a migration only with the 
ablest and most gifted individuals who could 
easily have adapted themselves to new methods 
of instruction in the more advanced institutions. 
In actual practices, the most mediocre students, 
many of whom have no chances of getting a 
degree, have Hocked to the Universities and 
find it practically impossible to follow proper 
University Lectures. Prom the Secondary 
to the Collegiate stage is a big step forward 
and there was intended to be a gap between 
these two stages not only in methods of 
instruction and curricula but in the general 
attitude of the teachers to the taught. There 
was to be a difference in the media of instruc- 
tion, diflerence in discipline, difference in 
atmosphere as also in the matter of spoon- 
feeding. The differences are still nominally 
there, but as all instructional systems have to 
be adapted to the needs of the majority, every 
standard had to come down to suit the require- 
ments of the numerous ill-equipped under- 
graduates who had drifted to the Universities 
in an aimless fashion. With the acceptance 
of the vernacular medium^ at the Middle and 
Secondary stage it was expected that much 
more of work could be done within the time 
at the disposal of the teacher, while the 
standards of English were to be kept up by 
the devotion of greater attention to the 
language on the part pi those who intended 
proceeding to tJie Universities. While the 
former expectation nijay have been partially 
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fulfilled, the latter is nowhere near being 
realized and the command of English shown 
by the average University man today would 
justify the complaints of the most pessimistic 
teachers, the most depressing point about it 
being that many of these in the University 
•classes cannot in their first year follow a 
lecture in decent English. 

The feeling of dissatisfaction with the 
present state of education has been expressed 
by people actually engaged in the work of 
teaching as also by the intellectual leaders of 
the province who have had occasion to come 
into intimate touch with educational work. 
The complaint of Pandit Madan Mohaif 
Malaviya in his Benares Convocation Address 
•of 1929 that the Universities are hampered 
in their work by admitting students who are 
unfit for higher liberal education and who 
would be more likely to succeed in other 
careers and his suggestion that the remedy 
lies in devising a sound system of secondary 
education with attractive vocational courses 
have been echoed by Sir P. S. Sivaswami Iyer 
in his Lucknow Convocation Address of 1933, 
by Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru addressing the 
Allahabad Convocation the same year and by 
Sir Shah Muhammad Sulaiman at the Aligarh 
Convocation this year. When the representa- 
tives of various Indian Universities met at 
the Quinquennial Conference held early this 
year two of the main problems they set out to 
discuss were those of unemployment among 
the educated young men and a more 
satisfactory reorganization of Secondary and 
4ind Higher education. With regard to the 
former the following resolution was un- 
animously accepted : "A practical solution of 
the problem of unemployment can only be 
found in a radical readjustment of the present 
system of education in schools in such a way 
that a large number of pupils shall 
be diverted at the completion of their 
secondary education either to professions or 
to separate vocational institutions. This will 
•enable the Universities to improve their 
atabdards of admission'^ When however the 
practical question of readjustment was taken 
up the experience of the United Provinces 
with a similar experiment was placed before 
the Conference and the conclusion finally 
res^hed aimbd specially at the removal of 


these diflficulties. The resolutiic^ reaffirmed 
the four distinctive stages of education but 
found that the time given to each stage had to 
be apportioned in a manner different from what 
had been done so far. While the Primary and 
Ii|iddle stages might occupy the same number of 
years it was thought possible to do more work 
during this period through the acceptance of 
the vernaculars as the medium of inst;^tion. 
There was to be a formal examination % '’the 
end of this stage and it might correspond to 
the High School examination though, it might' 
not have the same standards. The diversion 
of students to professional and vocational 
courses might take place at this point and only 
a portion of the students who completed the 
Middle stage was expected to follow the 
Higher Secondary stage of liberal education 
for three years to be rounded off with a 
University course of three years before pro- 
ceeding to the Pass Degree. 

Usually such resolutions accepted by 
academic conferences have little of practical 
effect for when they are referred to the 
educational bodies concerned the pressure of 
vested interests leads to the same cryptic note 
ot! each, — that it be recorded. Here however 
the authorities of at least one province have 
taken up the matter# seriously and have pro- 
posed the acceptance of the Universities 
Conference resolutions in a somewhat modified, 
— perhaps a more practicable form. The 
suggestions of the U. P. Government have 
been summarized as follows : 

(а) The length of the High School course 
should be reduced by one year (not two, as the 
Conference suggested, as it would lead to a 
number of teachers being thrown out of 
employment and a four year course ijl 
Commerce, etc., would be very difficult , to 
manage at the beginning when we might make 
the experiment with three year courses). 

(б) The length of the Intermediate Coupfe., 
should be increased by one year. In order to 
emphasize that this course is self-contained and 
complete in itself, it may be designated the 
Higher Certificate Course. 

(c) The course for the Higher Certificate 
shall be along four parallel lines : (i) Commerce, 
(ii) Industries, (m) Agriculture, (n’) Arts and 
Science. 

(d) The High School Certificate should be 
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of two kinds; (1) certifying completion of a 
secondary school course and admitting to 
commercial, industrial and agriculture courses, 
and (2) certifying fitness to proceed to the 
Higher Certificate course in Arts and 
S(‘ience. 

{e) Manual training or handicraft in some 
iorm should be compulsory in the lower 
(glasses and optional in the higher classes of 
secondary schools in order to discover boys 
with practical aptitudes and predispose them 
towards industrial pursuits. 

Most people will admit that so far as 
cultural education is concerned this scheme is 
certainly better than the present system of 
biennial examinations with an inordinately 
long period spent in the High School. If we 
(‘ncourage only the better class of students to 
take the second certificate; under (d), it will be 
pf)Ksible to expect from them almost the same 
standard of proficiency in the differemt 
subjects as we now do for the High School 
examination even though they will put in one 
year hvss. The extra yi'ar for the Higher 
( Certificate, if properly utilized, should certainly 
equip the student for Ibiiversity work in a 
much better fashion than has hitherto been 
dou(\ For this however it will be necessary 
to insist that institutions which take up this 
w.ork should concentrate on it and have 
nothing to do with University or High School 
teaching. At present there are two or three 
colleges which have only classes IX to XII 
but their main work is done in the two Inter- 
mediate classes (XI and XII). It will be 
(juite easy for them to tak(; up only Inter- 
mediate work for it is a three year course and 
some more institutions of the same type havm 
to be established either out of weak Degree 
colleges or strong; Intermediate ones. If 
the Universities have these better eipiipped 
students from efficient colleges the Honours 
courses may become more of a reality, 
especially when ^there is concerted effort 
arnongy^ the ^gievcral Universities in the 
provide. 

I he^rf^pwever we take up the matter of 

vocational courses we cannot be 
eq5a|y confident, for a aimilar effort has been 
madP^nd proved practically unsuccessful in 
this that it has attracted very few students. 
The demand was so small that very few high 
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schools even applied for recognition in the 
utilitarian subjects like Metal-Work, Book- 
binding etc. Here it may be pointed out that 
the present attempt is radically different from 
what has so far been done : Manual Training 
or Book-binding or Metal- Work has so far 
been recognized as one optional subject which 
the student may take lip along with his four 
compulsory subjedtSj two languages, Mathe- 
matics and History or Geography. The study 
of this subject is expected to begin in class IX 
and the student has to equip himself for 
taking the High School examination in it 
within two years. If the students have not 
shown atiy inclination for such a combination 
of four cultural with one utilitarian subject to 
be offered for a formal examination they 
cannot very well be blamed. Mereover this 
meagre study of one subject cannot now be 
followed up by more advanced work in it for 
none of tiiese subjects is recognized for the 
present Intermediate examination. Both of 
these defects are now sought to be remed<ed 
for (i) manual training becomes a compulsory 
subject in the lower school classes and 
optional in the higher ones intended to attract 
those who have shown an aptitude for it ; and 
(ii) the Industrial Higher Certificate will 
provide opportunittes for higher work. This 
of course implies some additional expenditure 
on High Schools in providing them with 
opportunities for industrial training as also 
the establishment of Industrial colleges to 
prepare students for the Higher Certificate. 

Finally there is the question as to how far 
we may expect the products of these Industrial 
institutions to be ab8v")rbed in suitable 
jirofessious. On this point one cannot be 
dogmatic, but we are told by heads of 
technical schools which are doing work similar 
to what might be done in the proposed 
Industrial colleges that there is practically no 
question of unemployment so far as their 
students go. There may be a slight exaggera- 
tion in such statements and institutions in a 
city like Lucknow are naturally more 
fortunate than those in smaller towns ; but 
we have no reasons to feel despondent about 
the future of the products of Industrial 
schools, at least not for sc^e years to come 
as here the saturation point has not yet been 
reached. Those trained M Commerce and 
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Agi*iciilturo have not Ixmmi rortuiiate in tlie 
hist few years but liere too we may hope for 
l)(‘tter things with a change in the eeonoinie 


and agruMiltiiral conditions of the country 
conse^juent on the removal of the present 
world- wid(' d(*pr(*ssion. 



M ORh] than thirtv y(‘ars ago ll. 1). 

Lala Sultan Singh wun in London 
witli Rrin(*ipal Susil Kumar Rndra 
and mys(‘lf. lie asked me it it 
would be possibl(‘ to (ind some on(‘ who could 
conn* out and undertake tutorial work witli 
his son Raghubir Singh and also help in tlie 
c(.)lleg(‘. My frhmd, AVilli(' P(‘arson, had beam 
sent hom(‘ ill with rlieumatism and lumbago 


immediate return to ('alciitta. d'he (‘xperunenl 
was (ri<‘d and was (juil(‘ success Th(‘ cold 
w<‘atlu‘r in l)(‘lhi and tin* hnt W(‘ath('r in 
Kashmir la'storcd Willie^ to ])(‘rlec(. lu'alth. It 
s(‘(‘nied to »ne also, as f waiched his recov(‘ry, 
that th(‘ joy of b(‘ing abh‘ to n'turn to India 
was th(‘ br*st imalicim* ol all. lie sca'nu'd to 
get well fnnn tin* lii'st day thal \\<‘ start('d l)aek 
lor th(* l^ast. 

riiis imudcnl in London markial tin* 
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from Bhowanipore, Calcutta. His h(?alth was 
still far fnuii good, but it .soem(‘d to all of us 
that the light tutorial work in a dry and sunny 
climate*, iluring the cold weatlujr at Delhi, 
might be more invigorating for him tlian any 


beginning of a deep friendship between tiitoi 
and pupil. Raghubir was too young in 19L‘ 
to reali/(‘ all tliat it meant to have Willie 
Pearson as a friend and a tutor, during that 
one short year from November 1912 tc 
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\ov(^mbc‘r 1913. But at a later 
time (after tli(^ War) in England, 
in 1922, lie came again under 
lli(‘ .sj)ell of Willie’s inagju^tic* 
personality. Iliouglits that 
\v(*r(‘ b(‘ginning to shape* 
tluMuselves in his mind then 
(';mi(* to their birth. 

Thus Bemgal gave Willie* 
l\‘arse)U to Delhi Ibi* a she)i’( 
sea^tm, anel out of that vi<it 
many impe)rtant e‘V(‘nts happen- 
(mI. One e»f the‘se was the fae*t 
rhal in November 1913, Willie* 



Penison was set Iree* (I’om his tutorial we>rk 
aiwl was able to ae<*ompan\' m * to South 
AlVica. But the e*ve*nl about whi<‘h I am 
writing in this pre‘sent article was piite* dillere'nt. 
]| was this. He* had a inmjm* inlliH‘ne*e‘ em 
liaghul)ir at the* most imj)r(*ssionahl(* tiim* of 
In's life*. He* eliel not e*h(*ek but on tlm otlie‘r 
liaiiel ae'tive'ly (me*.ouiMg(‘(l the boy's ielcas e»f 
s(*rving humanity. riius, when lu* gr<*w up, 
lli(‘ ne‘«‘(ls of liis country awake'ucd in him the 


te> br(‘ak tlirough the e)i*the)eiox barriers when 
the op|)ortunity e'ame. His grandmother 
re‘maine*el strie*tly e)rthodo\ throughe)ut he*r 
long lile^ and tier re'ligious duties w(*re her one 
great consolation in her old age*. He*r son and 
granelson he‘ld her in elee'j^ revere‘nce and she 
|>asseel away in peiace. 

How gre*at a wre‘nch it was to her when 
tlie* ye)unge‘r generations of her family departcMl 
from orthoele)\v few jere* abh* to realize today. 


love <tl ser\’icc. lb* bi'canu* unwilling te> 
throw all his time into the* banking professieni, 
\N'hich ea(‘h g<*neration ol his family hael 
tolhnve'd hithe'rto. lb* sought a wi<l<‘r outle*t 
for ])iibli<' se‘i*vie*(‘. 


For such acts have bee*ome‘ far more (*ommon 
anel less ne)ticeal)le than th(.\y were in those 
e‘arlier days. But the ste'p having e^nea* beeh 
taken, theia* was no turning back. 

\t the same* time*, ne*ither Raghubu* ne)r 



his fa the ‘I’ were* ame)ng the)se^ 
wlu) e*hange‘el everything th(*y 
had, siu'h as fe)od, dress, 
language*, fe)r the sake ot 
l)oing rcgareled as bip-to- 
date*’ and bnode*rn’ in the wrong 
sense of the* word. In all 
essential resjK'ets tlu^y remaiii- 
e‘el Indian both in manners 
and custe)ms. The conservative 
element, whie*h was always 
\a*ry strong in their family, 
kept the balance and prevented 
the pendulum from swinging 
too far in the direction of 


Bahies WeH’kiiig ia (lie e)]K*ii air 

His father, Sultan Singh, had an idealist 
^ide* to his nature ; and this was sliared alse;) 
by Raghubir’s me>ther, who was at one with 
her husband in his wider purposes at the time* 
when he broke through many old restrictions. 
I hns itb(Tcame (‘asier for Raghubir himself 


change. Tn every essential 
respect they remained true 
to tlu'irown country’s history and re(|uirenients. 

II 

Raghubir, in his rc^volt: from orthodoxy, 
had dctermin(‘d that his own children should 
be brought up from the very first in a modern 
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atmosphere without the trammels which had 
hindered his own earliest progress. His own 
father was still living. With his parents’ cordial 
consent and co-operation he determined to 
start the Modern School. From its foundation 
onwards he has had the support of Miss K. M. 
Bose who has been the head mistress of the 
school, and has given her whole life to its 
successful development Without her 
personality and genius the work could never 
have been carried forward to its present re- 
markable stage of rapid progress. 

The Modern School was founded in 10‘20. 
Its first home was at Daryaganj, Delhi, 


not far from the house of Dr. Ansari. It 
aimed at creating a now type of education 
at the centre of Indian administration. The 
Uhn of education which it embodied might 
almost be summed up in the words so often 
quoted from the New Testament, T am come 
that they may have life and may have it more 
abundantly.’ From the very first the School 
was to be open to children of all religious 
denominations. It was to be entirely unsec- 
tarian in character. Hindus, Muslims, Parsecs 
Christians — all were welcome. 

It has been a great joy to me from the 
very first to see in this school the religious 
barriers entirely broken . down among the 
children who are taught to respect and under- 
stand the faiths of iOther people. There is no 
attempt whatever to proselytize. At the same 
time there is a distinct religious atmosphere, 


with simple daily prayers addressed to the 
One Father of all mankind. During all these 
years, the religious difficulty has never been 
apparent. The children grow up without a 
trace of the old narrowness that used to 
keep them so much apart. 

Ill 

The Modern School was founded in this 
manner. Certain wealthy citizens of Delhi 
had approached l^ala Sultan Singh with 
regard to the formation of a Modern School 
for their cJiildren. llaghubir undertook to 
create this school if support was offered in 
full measure. On the whole 

the city of Delhi has given ijbs 
strong approval to the new 
venture. 

In the ciirliest days the 
school buildings were hardly 
sufficient to contain the 
children. 

But in 1933 a glorious 

opportunity of expansion aroscj 
and a new site was provided 
in Barakhaml)a Road, New 
Delhi, covering 25 acres of 
land for a completely new 
school with playing grounds 
and hostels attached. Ten acres 
has already been set apart for 
school sports and a great 
portion of the buildings has 
already been erected. The school is 

(juite close to the quarters where the perma- 
nent government officials of New Delhi are 
in residence and many of their children 
already attend the school. But the greater 

proportion come from older Delhi and the 
citizens of the ancient city give the school 
enthusiastic support. 

One of the parents has already promised 
to build a gymnasium and other parents have 
made similar offers. The teachers have the 
interest of the school at heart and are all 
devoted to their work. The ideal represented 
in the school is similar to that known as the 
^Ecole Nouvelle’ on the Continent of Europe, 
and the "New Education Fellowship” in 
England. By far the larger proportion of 
the children are infants because the whole 
principle of education represented depends 
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uj)oii early training. Unless the creative 
habit of thought and action is produced in 
the children at a very early age, they cannot 
gain the benefit of freedom which the New 
Education System offers. The whole method 
is made to depend upon this freedom. 

IV 

When I visited the school <inite recently, 
what struck me immediately was the happiness 
of the children whom I met, especially the 
youngest infants. They flocked around me 
id once without any shyness at all and held 
uj) their hands with the little toys and clay 
inod(*ls which tlH3y had made. These wore 
wonderfully constructed and it was a great 
delight to see such complete happiness in their 
fac(‘s. They were evidently proud of their 
own master- work and th(3 joy of shaking these 
uKidels had turned the school-work into a 
glorious game. It was clear to me that they 
would not miss th(iir school lessons for any- 
thing else in the world. 

V 

The greatest care is taken with the 
Young{'st children. It is realized that they 
iK'cd far mor(‘ continuous att(3ntion than the 
(►Ider boys and girls. With their abundant 
energy they occupy every moitient of the 
t(*Mcher's tunc and their (*agerness to a(;com- 
])Iish the tasks which they are given to do is 
apparent. Some of these infants ar(3 brought 
each day to the school in the lorry which 
collects them each morning and takes them 
back each evening. Others who are older 
come on bicycles. In addition, a large number 
of children arc boarders. When all the 
buildings are finished, it is proposed to have 


a series of hostels for boys and girls. The 
school is co-educational throughout. 

It is impossible in one article to explain 
the methods of study and the care that is 
taken of the physical fitness of the children. 
Nothing is done to make the life of the child 
cither comfort-loving or lacking in hard 
discipline. At the same time the children are 
encouraged to get all the fun out of life. 
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which it is possible to obtain. Those who 
would wish to learn more, should write to the 
school secretary at Barakhamba Road, New 
Delhi. The photographs included in this article, 
will give some idea of the school buildings 
and the school work. It is impossible to 
congratulate too Inghly Miss K. M. Bose and 
Lala Bagbnbir Singh on their splendid 
achievement. It is my great hope that they 
both may be able by years of self-sacrificing 
work to s(ie the school firmly established. No 
greater benefit than this could come to the 
(utizens of Old Delhi who have to face with 
their famili(3S the modern conditions of life. 


PRESIDENT MASARYK ; THE STORY OF A LONG 
STRUGGLE AND A GREAT SUCCESS 

By N. 


M ASAIJVJv, tliu Prcsiclojit of the Re]Hil)lic of 
Czechoslovakia, counts amoriij: the foremost 
of slalesmeii and philosophers in the world. 
There is ])rol)a))ly no other man at the helm of a 
State with a life so rich in experiences, varied 
strikin;^ and significant. The story of the rise of the 
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poor half Shpak peasant boy from singularly severe 
and oppressively obscure circumstances "to the 
Presidentship of an imjKirtant' and progressive State 
18 one of the 'greatest political epics of the ago. Karel 
Capek, the well-known Czech writer, in his recent 
b^k* * .unrolls this gnjat epic. The title indicates 
ttie way in which this is done. The book is the 
r^ult of many conversations that Capek has had 
with Masaryk extending to a long period. Capek 
gives to the form 8ele(‘ted for expression life 


TeUs His Siory, Keeounted 
by Kate! 'Caj^k I (George Allen k Unwin Ltd: 


and realism, by able aiTangcment, lucid presentation 
and rapid chMiigcs leading to covering wide range of 
topics without failing to bit at essential notes. The 
general imj>ression reading the book is as though, 
one is himself listening to President Masaryk 

discoursing on his life, giving a clear and connected 
^ account of the Uzech revivalist movement and 
* establishment of the Czechoslovak State, commenting 
on religion and socialism (Mnsaryk’s views on 
religion, greatly subjective, dogmatic and teleological, 
one is led to note, for a thinker like him, are some- 
what of a dilemma^ with basic- etreet on his approach 
to socialism) and exfiounding on various topics like 
]»osition of women, morals, mari'iagc, war, pacifism, 
IcmpereiH^c, diet. study of lunguages. physical 
training, and education, on all of which he has to 
state much of great value. 

Masaryk av.'is born in at Hodonin in 

Moravia of very poor parentagi*. Ilis father was a 
coachman and his molher a cook in a sriuirc’s house, 
(/hildhood is not for those born in poor families the 
|ilcasant. idyll that poets so ofhm make of it. 
Masaryk grew in hard and ditlieiilt conditions. I/ife 
meant the pangs of ccGuonuc misery and social 
oppression. Masaryk narrates the story of thcj 
wealthy coming out for hunting to the ])lace where 
his parents lived. “When tin* 1i>rds and masters’ 
came for the hunting, they would leave their fur 
coats at our house, and yon havi^ no idea how much 
1 longed to vent iny childish rage on those fur coats. 
After th(i hunt they usnally had a meal at the 
gamckoepor’s cottage, and the servants threw out the 
remains to the villagers, who would light over th(‘m. 
(_)nee they threw out something, macaroni I think it 
must have been, and the villagf'rs did not know 
Avhat it was, and called it worms, but all the same 
they fought over it like beasts. Things like that 
rem.ain fixed in my mind.’’ Tin re are many such 
incidents relating to his chidhood and school days. 

Masaryk 8i)eaks of his parents with critical under- 
standing and affection. His father was a simple man 
absorbed in his profession and at ease in the society 
that his work and conditions determined. The 
dominant influence on Masaryk was that of the 
mother. She is described as a woman of great 
determination and courage bent on getting her son 
educated, so that he might to an extent escape the 
drab and drudgery that were the lot of the parents. 
Even 4o send the son to a secondary school, the 
father had to obtain the permission of the Emperor 
—the Austrian Emperor. With much difficulty, after 
preliminary training, his mother managed to send 
young Masaryk to a modern school at Hustopec. 
Masaryk recalls a suit out of his father’s old 
coachman’s livery being made for him when sent 
to this school. “At Hustopec the boys did laugh at 
me.” He left this scdiool to take up work as 
apprentice of a blacksmith. He might well have 
continued at this work and settled down to become 
a blacksmith, A somewhat unexpected ciroumktances 
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enabled him to enter a Gymaiiasiuni at Brno. From 
Brno, after various experiences, he moved to Vienna, 
where in 1872 he matriculated and joined the 

University. He lived in Vienna till 1882 as a student 
(greatly supporting himself by private tutions), then 
reader and latterly as lecturer, excepting for the one 
year 1876-77 spent in Leipzig, where he came across 
Mias Garrigue from America, whom he latterly 
married. Masaryk talks of his wife with deep 

feeling and touching attachment and frankly admits 
her exerting profound influence on him. ‘\Shc was 
beautiful to look at, she had a magilicent intellect, 
better than mine”. In 1882 Masaryk moved to 
Prague as professor-in-extraordinary on a salary of 
florins (a florin is about a shilling and six 
pence). As the story of his academic career is 

unfolded, one gets a. p(‘ep into the wide range of his 
studies and interests. Masaryk devoted great at- 

tention to the mastery of languages. He had from 
school days a sound ‘knowhidge of German. He 
studied keenly the classics, Latin and Greek. Both 
in Vienna and su])8e(|ncntly in Prague, he devoted 
special attention to perfect his knowledge of Gzech. 
He mastered French, English, Polish and Russian. 
Tie gained familiarity with most Slav languages. 
Masaryk tells \is that though h(^ roads Italian 
usually in translations, ho can if necessary carry 
on conversation in Italian. He had the intention (if 
learning some Eastern language's and at oru' time 
e^ommeiK^cd with studying Arabic, but circumstances 
did not permit the Mlowing up of tliis inteiitum. 
Here, in passing, it may be stated, that Masaryk 
is a strong advocate of dcjveloping (dosi'r n'lations 
with Eastern coiintri('s and the Oriental Institute in 
Prague (under whose auspices an ludisin seudion 

has hec'n newly opened) owes its existence greatly 
to the support given by him. It is astonishing 
that one should have found time to h^arn deeply the 
languages that Masaryk did, while ])ursuing an 
active professional carec'r and various othc'r interests. 
Ill Parguc, Masaryk hoped to b(‘ appointed s('>on. 
within three years, as an ordinary jnofessor, but this 
was d(dayed for long, owing as h(' regretfully 

records, lo the intrigues of some 0.('ch colleagues. 
In this connection, he makr's some very inslriiclive 
observations about the liam^fnl influence that foreign 
domination brings about on the character of tin* 
oppressed peo])lc. Masaryk had to wait thirt^'in 
years before he became an ordinary ])rofossor. As 

professor in Prague ho devoted all available tiin(» 

to the Czech revivalist movement. This meant laying 
the ground deep for a broad struggle of natmnal 

assertion. This was a great work, though silent 
and unostentatious. Masaryk came to the political 
arena in the generally accepted sense of the ti^rni 
in 1891 when he was deleted to Parliament as 

member of \'c)ung Czech Party. He latterly took 
the lead in f()rming the Ki'alist Party, in the 
following years Masaryk devoted great attention to 
following tne,.8trtu.*tin’e of Au.stro- Hungarian Monarchy 
from^ various He studied (•onstitiitional 

questions and military ‘ matters. He watched and 
followed the currents at play againslp Austrian 
domination. Ho , formed useful contacts >vith 

►Slovaks and Serbs. observed the European 

situation leading to a crisis. He estimated 

the factors that spoke for Austria’s dismemberment. 
M^aryk dre$kmt the Ikreat dream of his life— the 
gaining of tlseeh independence. He visualized 

concretely this dream. 

Wb&i tie. War broke out^ Masaryk was in Dresden^ 


He realized immediately thcjsignificance and iraplica- 
thms of the event. He saw' the opportrunity that 
it offered for Czech independence. Masaryk did not 
under-estimate the difficulties. From the moment the 
War broke out till his return to Prague as Pn^sident 
of the new' Republic, Masaryk’s life is a continuous 
string of stirring and thrilling incidents. Masaryk 
did not concentrate on bargaining with Vienna or 
on pleading for concessions. He aimed high and 
lanned well. Returning from Dresden to Prague, 
e (juickly again left Prague. Delay might have 
‘defeated his departure and plans. Masaryk moved 
about Holland, Belgium, Paris, Genoa, Geneva and 
London. He drew' up the ineraorandurn for the dis- 
memberment of the the Austrian Empire. He 
expounded how this w'as essential for a satisfactory 
settlement in Cc'iitral Europe. Pie explored ail 
possible avenues to ])opnlarize this and to gain opinion 
for Gzech independence involved in this. Masaryk 
strengthened contacts with other countrymen of his 
w'orking in the same' direcition. He led conversations 
with Slovaks and Rutlienians to secure popular 
(h'lnand and support for the future Czechoslovak 
State. Along with Benes, latterly to become the 
first Czecdioslovak Foreign Minister, and Stefanik 
w'ho snbsciiiiently came to be the first Minister of 
Defence in the new State, he elaborated the machinery 
of proj>aganda and agitation both at home and 
abroad for enabling the evolution of the independent 
State of Czechoslovakia. He kept an active campaign 
in America. Austria and Germany harrassed his 
activities and movements in all possible w^ays. He 
was followed and w'abthcd. liis daughter was 
arrested. He lost his son at this time. But Masaryk 
allowed Jicither personal suflerings nor private sorrows 
to interfere Avitli working for the idea that now 
consumed him c()m|)letely. He lived and movhd like 
a crusad(‘r. In 1917, Masaryk then in 67 th year, 
moved to Russia with a Danish passport under the 
name George Marsdeii, a name suggested hy 8ir 
Basil Thom|)Son. Masaryk’s aim in visiting Russia 

w’as to raise a Czech corjis against Germany and Austria 
out of prisoners taken and othiT Czechs w’ho had 
crossed ov(.'r to Russia. When he arrived in 

Petrograd (now' Leningrad) the Bolshevik Revolution 
had broken out. In Moscow W'hen he reached the 
Hotel Mctroploc it was the scene of a fight between 
(./udels (supporters of Kerensky) and the Bolsheviks. 
Masaryk says that though the cxtroniely dangerous 
iiatnn* of the position here and elsew’here in Russia 
often told on him, he was determined not to indicate 
any signs of fiMir or getting tired, realizing the 

unfavourahle impression it w'ould have on and for his 
fellow workers. He carried out under great difRculties 
his negotiations. When he arrived in Kiev, the town 
was in the thiek of civil w;ar. Under the greatest 
dirtieiilties Masaryk collected his men. They developed 
into an armed force oO.OOO strong. Finally he 
negotiated for their transfer to Czechoslovakia.' The 
lonjjfbr route via .lapan had to be decided, 

Masaryk left then for Japan, negotiated for Japin: 
recognizing Czechoslovakian claims, and then moved 
to America. While in America he learnt about th( 

final end of the War, the realization of the idea of the 
indepemdent State of Czechoslovakia, and of his beinj 
unanimously elected President. Masaryk returned tc 
Prague as President of the new Republic, a position thal 
he has occupied without break since. The tenure of th( 
President’s office in Czechoslovakia is for seven years, 
A rule also states that no one can be re-eiccted 

without a break or interval. Against this, there is an 
fiQ^ption |n favour of the, first President, Masaryk, 
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Masaryk’s . ends with his work in t^ie new 
position he ww fealrad to occupy, Ha stotei he 
himself ktfud return to his own (M € 

pedagogy journalism. Personal ii^iJiatlons^ 

KwjM5^ w^ to the demand liom ^ 

once wide and dee|>> The ti#k Ih the 
was not an eMy pno* W 
up of a whole apparatus of stable 
There were forces Of diSsehsidii to 
within the gec«ra|^iOal ai!ea el * the new 
_ , unit as well. Men with experience wer^ 
1 Czechoslovakia’s overcoming these hindrances 
settling down soon as a State with a greatly 
flOitdd and stable Government owes not a little to 
the direction of Masaryk. Today he can claim to 
be presiding over a State in Europe from the point 
of stability and of progress much in advance of many 
older States and keen on not lagging behind any. 
]^aryk is now in his B5th year. Towards the 
middle of this year his health took an unsatisfactory 
turn somewhat suddenly and much anxiety was felt. 
But latest reports record triumph of the resisting 
power of his strong and well-preserved constitution 
and state good recovery. He retains at the same 
time fully mental fitness, to occupy his responsible 
post. About his remarkable bodily fitness, Bruce 
Lockhart, the British diplomat and writer, m his 
new booK Reireat /from Glory (Putnam : London 
lOsh. 6d.), gives a good account in mentioning an 
interesting incident. 'The man’s bodily fitness is 
astounding. I have one very vivid memory of that 


same Ubrary in thp Hratl^ StoAfioor k covered 
with a Valuable Eastern carPet. An Indian Maharaiah 
is i^eaept. his foot he points: to some hidden 
beauty of the texture, With the agility of a boy the 
octogenarian President bends down and examines 
the Wefts so dosdy and sb intently that flie 
Maharajah begin#^^ wonder if tik old g^ntlmdku 
has had a stroke and cannot raise him^f again. 
The President sek the Indian’s fears at rest by 
springing lightly to his feet. Fot years a system of 
gymnastics invented by Dr* Tymt and practised by 
the whole nation has fosters the national spim 
of the Czechs. President Masaryk still does the 
Tyrs exercises every morning, can still at eighty- 
five touch his toes without bending his knees”. 
Persons, states Masaryk, should keep check of their 
physical and mental alertness to decide whether they 
are to continue at particular positions or make way 
for others. In his own case, there is wide agreement 
that time for retirement, despite advanced age, has 
not come. The value of having his able and 
authoritative direction at this period of tension is 
greatly recognized. It is hoped that Masaryk will 
have many more yeais of active life. Many outside 
his own State will be found to share this hope. 

Prague, December 10, 19d4. 

* Hradcany, the Prague Castle, official resid^cc 
of the President. 

t Dr. Tyrs is the well-known builder of the Sokol 
Movement. 


PROPERTY AND TAXATION 

By Majou D. graham POLK 




( EFORE proceeding to deal with the 
problem of wealth distribution, it 
is well, in this as in other problems, 
to begin with an agreed set of 
By so doing we avoid what 
otherwise be confusion, for it is 
ch^cteyistic of almost all the writings of 
economists that they accept the 
Unstable cotidition of society as 
which is inevitable and natural, 
then proceed to. build up theories and 
political propositions, expressed in 
involved and obscure, which invariably 
^student into a bewildered condition 
This we must avoid. There is 
.abstruse or highly complicated in the 

be . 

{I 



beings ; abnormal men might have to be put 
under control so as to safeguard the normal 
man in the enjoyment of his rights.) What 
does this right to life imply ? Simply that 
all human beings have an equal right to the 
free enjoyment of those elements freely 
provided by nature^ and necessary to their 
existence on this earth. Man is a land animed. 
Land has been freely provided by nature, 
therefore man, if he is to enjoy his ri^t to 
live, must not be impeded in the free use apd 
enjoyment of this basic element Air, sunshine 
and water are other elements essential to hUf 
existence, freely provided by nature, and diie 
enjoyment of ^ese also must not be hinder^ 
by any man-idade laws. To refuse to iome 
men the right to use freely any 
natural eleinents is to endang# thhif ]i<i^ 
The Judii^-law says i i^Thbu' cW 
This, iui^ies 'tlie;:'.rigbt; 

Therefore nny iaiy. .made by mim; tboj^- it 
may bb - a ' b;f'v 

aa4oi!ii^, to bbmin tbeiogs 





th« rig^t to' xi99 inAy wid iuM^’s gi<^, 
th«re^ endyfflg^dg l^knr lives^is a 

basic liioral law, atm is iodecd dee%Qated 
many of tbe most profijund reli^us and 
philosophio tbinksrs as: "the ori^nal w which 
gave rise to social injustice/’ 

This basic law of justice most never be 
lost sight of ; it most be the guiding priaiHple 
throu(^out in any enquiry into the whole 
problem of the distribution of weidth. To 
overlook this first principle wUl only mean 
that instead of challenging unjust privileges, 
wc will compromise with them, and therefore 
arrive at no solution of the problem. 

Pbopbkty 

It will now be evident that on the very 
thereshold of this discussion we are challeng- 
ing a vested interest This is inevitable. It 
is because of this challenging attitude towards 
vested interests that toe true science of 


labour exeriaoo^ y Or 1 aoquite a 
properly ^ as the eeS^^- 

exchanging ‘liMR ihst i^ some goods I hsi^ 
product or ;Some sttwices I may hai^ 
rendered, thus acquirh^ a pro|mrfy n^t frpoat 
some other person who juMly holds a similar 
property claim. Agaha, Irmay acquire property 
at toe hands of some ^e who has frqely 
banded over his right to me- By no otiisr 
process can property ehdais or rights come 
into existence and, belt observed, toe v^j 
origin of property rights or daims qnihgi 
from a labour effort exerted. II 1 claim as 
mine something which I haws nev^ produced 
or receive in exchange some rights of privili^ 
which has no labour origin, then T hays no 
just property claim, and I am open , to be 
challenged if I assert control over that whidi 
has never at any time been property in toe 
real sense. I invest another person irito a 
right which I never created. 


Political Economy has been obscured. Lord 
Macaulay, his mind running on this same 
point, said ; "If the law of gravitation had 
challenged a vested interest, it would never 
have been known in England.” Karl Marx puts 
it another way : "The Bishops of the Church 
of England,” he says, "will passively allow 
you to attack thirty of the thirty-nine Articles, 
but toe moment you raise the issue over one- 
thirty-ninth part of their salaries, then the 
situation becomes dangerous.” 

We have to combat not merely vested 
interests, but also to be on guard against the 
confused thought which results. 

We will be told that all this must inevitably 


Land 


Having once grasped the origin of property 
it is no difficult step to take in our reasoning 
to apply our principles to anything which to- 
day is designated as property. It is essential 
that this should be done, otherwise a clear 


line will not be drawn between those 
which can become property and those l 
which never can become property. 


“Real Pbopbbty" 

When we apply these principles to i^ropei^ 
in land, toe whole facade of modem Proneitto 


lead to toe destouction of “property” and this, 
in toe eyes of many, is an unfoigivable sin. 
It is touching the Ark of toe Covenant. Bat 
we cannot allow this to prevent us from 
pursuing our analysis of toe problem. In 
truto nothing thet 1 have said so far challenges 
“property” in toe .true and just meaning of 
toat word. ^Prujfmtas, or property, strange 
though it may' seem, does not mean anything, 
any tgagitoe object ; it means toe “right” to 
some^ti^ag of amwiee^;;' Let us detur the 
ground iw to iahat . ogives 'rise to this right or 

i |ii|i ptopotty ia 

any I produeed 

(hat (his|ii;^ hr,, (kesitod- ^Afam^rilght > by > my twm 


claims in land falls to the ground. It |b 
interesting to notice that there must have 
lurked in the minds of lawyers in past 
a suspicion that there was somethii^ not qnite 
correct in claiming land as sometito^ amich 
could be subject to a property dalai; loir tiity 
invented toe almost oomioal ti^ "Bed 
Property” to distinguish land &om anytbbm 
else, and such is the foree .eifhalnt that we etw 
ufe the term "real propSaty^’ without smffii^, 
No man made lanc4 M no {nnoperty 
claim to land ever oaine mto being. Beligbn 
tdle us "God made toe hmd’V but we ,mve 
noticed as late as 1931 tlmi reilmtttibn 
religions concept was Aabonee of awM 
in toe Houae/Af 0(>mn|^ • ^ 


33 ^' 
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remember ibat Herbert Spencer, who was no 
Socialist, put it very bluntly in the ninth 
chapter of Social Statics when he said that 
“the first conveyance was written in blood, 
carried by fraud and deceit, and signed by the 
sword.” He further stated that if we assent 
to private property in one inch of land, we 
cannot in logic stop a section of the human 
community from claiming the whole earth as 
theirs and declaring the others to be tres- 
passers. 

The history of the origin of private land- 
owning in England, always conveniently ex- 
cluded from history lessons in schools, colleges' 
and universities, is one of the most tragic 
pages in human history. 

In primitive society it is considered 
blasphemous for any man to claim the land as 
his. As an example of how primitive men 
hold to the belief that the land is the common 
property of all men, let me recall what 
happened in New Zealand when the British 
set out to appropriate the land of the Maoris. 
The Chiefs agreed to the Britiali taking over 
certain of their common lands on condition 
that certain sums were paid to the Maori 
communities. The seltelers looked upon this 
as a final agreement, but they were astonished 
when the native women arrived .at their block 
houses with new-born babes in their arms, 
claiming from the British Government a pay- 
ment for the child in respect of the right 
which it had forfeited under the agreement, 
I only mention this to show the latent instinct 
in primitive men which makes them hold to 
the belief that land can never be private 
property, nor can one generation barter away 
or sell the rights of succeeding generations. 
It has always seemed to me strange that the 
clergy can read the commandment found in the 
■25th Chapter of Ijcviticus, “Thou shalt not 
sell the land for the land is mine and ye are 
but aoiourners on this earth with me,” without 
feeling that in this commandment there is a 
challenge to the Churches and to the defenders 
of our present day system of property holding. 
To me it seems to strike at the very basis of 
our whole conception of property rights. 

I have iMnd enough here to show that in the 
epon6m^>ef 'UkhUn.l law private ownership of 
’ land has tto'^ plac^ but still in our time we 
jmoperty.” Indeed there are 


greater legal defence works surrounding this 
thing called “real property” than there are to 
be found defending any other forms of pro- 
perty. 

Before leaving this point, there is another 
important point we should note, namely, that 
by law the land belongs by right to the King. 
This law has never been challenged, nor has 
Parliament at any time attempted to pass any 
statute which would change that law. It is 
worth while remembering this fact when we 
hear people advocate a policy of compensation 
to landowners. 

What has happened is that after the open 
theft of the people’s land by certain 
individuals in the State, the Law Courts set 
to work to build up what they term “fictions” 
to circumvent statute law and to give legal 
sanction to this plunder of the community’s 
rights. In the latest edition of Lord Halis- 
bury’s work on British Law it is very 
significant that he makes the following state- 
ment when he comes to deal with the recent 
Law of Property Acts passed by Parliament 
in 1922-24-2G. “The land is not absolute 
private property, but in law we deal with it .as 
if to all intents and purposes it was private 
property.” 

There is no landowner living today who 
dare come upon any public platform and 
defend his claim to property in land on any 
of those principles stated earlier in this article. 
He neither made the land, nor did he exchange 
anything he did make with the creator of it in 
order to establish a property claim in it, nor 
is it to be found on record that the Original 
Creator of it freely Handed it over to those 
who now claim it as their property. 

Despite all this, historic monopoly of land 
persists, and, as was shown in dealing with 
the distribution of wealth, the so-called owners 
of this land draw to themselves out of the pool 
of wealth production the lion’s share. 

. To recapitulate : the land increases in 
value with the growth of population and the 
development of the sciences and the arts, thus 
creating vast tributes in rent payments to 
landowners, at the same time the return to 
labour in wages tends to fall. So that by 
condoning ownership in the land, the maldistri- 
bution of wealth which we have indicated 
follows as a consequence. « 
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Public Revenue 

We will return to rent appropriation later. 
At this point we must consider the question of 
taxation.^ 

Economists of the nineteenth century laid 
it down as a principle that taxation should be 
so levied that it would cause the least possible 
amount of economic friction, that * the cost of 
its collection should be kept low, and that it 
should not be levied in such a way as would 
hinder economic progress. 

All of these canons are broken in modern 
practice. Every form of tax and rate now 
levied causes irritation, costly officialdom, 
retards economic development and entrenches 
monopoly. 

Natural Taxa^hon 

There are only two bases upon which 
taxes can be levied : (I) the value of land, 

and (2) the value of things produced by labour. 

I will not go into the question as to the 
economic effects of taxing people^s food and 
rating their houses. The facts are well known 
to all of us. The question to be answered is 
this : Is there any natural fund which is 
created by the whole community, which grows 
and expands with the development of the 
community, which could be appropriated by 
the community for its revenue purposes. 

It is clear that there is such a fund, and 
that fund is rent or land value. To remove 
taxes and rates from the necessaries of the 
people and levy these imports upon the market 
or selling value of land would be nothing 
short of conforming to natural law. It would 
be fulfilling a moral principle. It would be 
taking for the community that which belongs 
to the community, leaving in the hands of 
the individual that which belongs to the 
individual. 

Today every country is distracted with 
the question of its budget and taxation. We 
have seen even here how successfully the 
vested intei^ests. used a Budget's stringency 
to unseat a Labour Government. On the 
eve of local elections also the Conservative 
powers will always try to defeat the encroach- 
ment of working class representatives on the 
ground of rates. 

Adam Smith and those who followed him 
in England insisted that there is no force 


more potent for the destruction of civilized 
government than that of unjust taxation* 
They also pointed out that there is no 
greater influence for raising the standard o£ 
the community than a just form of taxation* 
History has shown ns examples of how 
taxation has led to revolution in Greece and 
Rome. Coming nearer to our own times, 
Louis XVI in Prance paid the penalty of 
overtaxing the community although warned 
by his advisers. Charles I in England 
tampered with taxation to his own cost, and 
in the reign of George III America broke 
away from the British connection over the 
question of taxation. The Bolshevik revolu- 
tion was the reaction of the people against 
exorbitant exactions imposed upon them and 
today almost every country is apprehensive 
as to the effects of high taxation upon their 
political development. 

This state of affairs cannot be otherwise 
where statesmen persist in ignoring economic 
law. They will continue to throw an ever- 
increasing burden of taxation upon industry, 
generating more economic discontent, and 
then we enter the vicious circle where more 
taxes are imposed in a vain endeavour to 
ward off the consequences which their 
taxation policies give rise to. 

If this deadweight burden of taxation 
were taken off the back of labour, and the 
publicly created fund of land value were 
taken instead, the economic consequences 
would be the reverse to those we are now 
witnessing. To relieve the worker of all 
that he now pays in indirect taxes and local 
rates would be tantamount to increasing his 
income by a similar amount But side by 
side with this relief, there would require to 
be an equal imposition of taxation levied 
upon the value of the land, otherwise rent 
would rise and absorb the advantage. 

As evidence of this, note what happens 
whenever vast sums of money are spent 
either on health services, housing or other 
forms of public betterment The advantage 
which it had been hoped would come to the 
community records itself immediately in high 
values of land, i.e., high rentals. 

Wages 

We have already q^ticed that the wage 
of an employed worker is determined by 
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what an unemployed worker is prepared to 
accept. This point, taken in conjunction 
with the law which we observed — that wages 
rise or fall according to the opportunities 
open for labour to employ itself — it must be 
clear that whatever tends to open up natural 
opportunities to labour, thus removing the 
pressure of unemployment against those in 
employment, must be of prime importance 
to the working classes. The economic result 
of imposing taxation upon the market value 
of land is to compel the so-called owners to 
open up land to human use. The result here 
is obvious. 


right to the land, abolishing all taxation of 
industry and appropriating the community- 
created values tor public uses, we would 
remove unemployment and set in motion the 
proper circulation and distribution of wealth 
in conformity with natural law and in harmony 
with the teaching of the science of political 
economy. 

My sole objective in stating these 
elementary though fundamental economic 
principles is to make clear, as far as I 
possibly can, the direct and most eflScient 
road towards social emancipation. 

It is the duty of those who clearly 


Now we have arrived at this conclusion' 
that land cannot be property. But it has 
attained in the eyes of the law to a status 
of ^Veal property^^ l^he owners the 

power to appropriate ever-increasing quanti- 
ties of wealth production to the detriment of 
the community as a whole. Governments 
under these circumstances then have recourse 
to imposing heavy taxation upon industry, 
leading to economic disruption. 

By reversing this whole process and 
If if n r i til n Tin in i iijin i t \ their natural 

iy iS;,V>IA OVH 


perceive the economic results of our present 
unjust system to use their voting power to 
appoint those representatives who shall on 
all occasions challenge any man-made law 
which is a contravention of the laws of social 
justice. Indeed it has been truly said that 
a wise statesman might spend his life-time 
not in making new laws, but in destroying 
the iniquitous laws which privilege and 
monopoly hav’^e imposed upon the people. 

“That which is morally right must be 
economically possible.” 


DIA OVER.POPULATED ? 






By H. SINHA, ph. I). 
Lecturer y Calcutta University 


T he normal decennial rate of increase of 
population in India was estimated to 
vary between 7 and 8 per cent by Mr. 
J. T, Marten, the Census Commissioner 
for the 1921 census. It was believed at the 
time that on account of the influenza epidemic 
causing heavy mortality, specially among 
persons of reproductive age, the increase of 
population during the years 1921-31 would 
be less than normal. The present census, 
however, reveals an actual increase of 10,6 
pbr cent The vexed question whether India 
is over-populated or not has therefore once 
{^in come itd» prominence. 

One can speak of over-population and 
under-population in a country only with 
reference optimum, for non-human 

a certain density is reached. 


fertility begins to diminish, although there is 
not yet any lack of food, nor any difficulty in 
getting at it”* Any extension of this 
principle to human populations so as to set up 
a “biological optimum” does not, however, seem 
to be valid. 

Rather we should speak in terms of an 
economic optimum, which ensures the maximum 
economic welfare for the population such that 
any deviation from that population, whether 
an increase or a decrease, results in less 
economic welfare. This concept also is not 
free from difficulties. It cannot furnish a 
stable basis for reference. It must vary from 
country to country. Even within the same 

* Biiymond Pearrs ^‘Biology of Population Growth” 
referred to in Annals of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science, Vol. 162, July, 1932. 
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<;ountry it must vary from y«ar to year. A 
more fundameutal objection is that economic 
welfare is a composite of many items in 

varying proportions. Its definition is far more 
debatable than, say, that of the index number 
of prices. In a vast heterogeneous country like 
India it is diflScult to visualize what exactly 
would amount to maximum economic welfare 
for the country as a whole in a given situation. 

In any case, even if we have a compact 

and homogeneous group of people with a 
standard of living which is not subject to wide 
fluctuations inter the difficulty still remains 
vh:,y whether we think in terms of individual 
welfare or in terms of social welfare. In other 
words, do we desire to have a small number 
of very happy people ? Or do we think it 
desirable ‘‘for everyone to have the chance of 
living for whom life could be in any sense 
worthwhile” ?* There are other similar 

difficulties. In fact, this concept is probably 

another “empty hat box.” 

We should, therefore, think of some 
|)ra(*ticiil devices for testing whether economic 
welfare has in fact been impaired along with 
the undoubted increase in population, revealing 
want of balance between the output of goods 
and services and the number of persons 
enjoying them. These devices may be direct 
or indirect. To take up the latter category 
first, we may, following Dr. Drysdale, argue 
that if we find the average expectation of life 
at different ages steadily declining in a country, 
we may infer pressure of population there. 
The Actuarial Report attached to the 
present census in India (on pages 165-6) 
shows that the average f expectation of male 
lives has improved during the last decade for 
all ages. Female lives also show some 
improvement Can we safely infer from this 
that India is not over-populated ? Should we 
forget the fact that influenza exacted a heavy 
toll in 1921, from which there must be a 

For a critical discussion of the optiraiim concept 
of population, see Lindly M. Fraser ^s article m 
Population, February, 19B4. He comes to the 
condttsion that this concept should find no place in 
a uiacussion on theoretical economics. 

t In common with other all- India averages, it 
Hutfers frorn the defect that the constituent items are 
widely dissimilar. The Actuarial Report for the 1921 
census stressed tAis point. The present report does 
not give expectation of life figures separately accord- 
ing to incomes or any other economic attributes. 


natural recovery, apart from any other cause ? 
In any case, so much leeway has to be made 
up in matters of sanitation, public health, etc., 
in India that any improvement in the expecta- 
tion of life (supposed to be equally distributed 
in different economic strata among different 
communities — a large, perhaps a gratuitous 
assumption) does not necessarily mean greater 
economic welfare as in western countries. 

Other indirect tests such as those suggested 
in a recent article in the Econo me Journal 
need not detain us long. The fact that the 
increase of population during the period 1871- 
1931 was least in India among all the 
countries of the world, except France, cannot 
prove that India is not over-populated. For it 
may be argued with equal force that the 
pressure of population here was already so 
intense that further growth was necessarily 
slow. Nor c.an the fact that the average 
density of population in India is lower than in 
other countries disprove over-population, for 
economic prijssiire may exist in any degree of 
density, as shown by Dr. Harold Mann in his 
Village StndieH. Any inference based on 
the available food supply has been rightly 
condemned by Mr. Shirras in his article in the 
Economic JournaL* But, strangely enough, 
he himself quotes statistics of the acreage and 
out-turn of crops in support of his contention. 
He goes further and points out that “there are 
in India no limits to agricultural improvement 
with the advance of science,” as if the popula- 
tion of today will live on the goods and services 
to be produced at some distant future date. 
Possibly the figures for unoulturable wastes 
other than fallows should show a steady decline 
if there is really some pressure of agricultural 
population. They do not, however, throw any 
light on the matter on account of the nature of 
such data-f 

A direct and a more satisfactory test for 
over-population is to find out whether popula- 
tion is outstripping the output of goods and 
services. If it is, the real income per head 
should decline. In the table appended to this 
paper will be found various estimates of 
nominal income per head made from time to 

* “The Population Problem in India^* by Mr. G. 
Findlay Shirras in Enonomie Journal, March, 1933. 

t See “Indian Agricultural Statistics” by the present 
writer in J. R. S. Vol. XOVII, Part I, 1934, 
p. 156. 
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time by officials and non-officials. As no 
satisfactory index for the purchasing power 
of the rupee is available, nominal incomes have 
had to be reduced into real incomes by the 
Department of Statistics General Index 
Number, which has at least the merit of 
countinuity. In his Science of Public Finance 
Mr. ShirravS explained why the method hitherto 
adopted for estimating national income had 
been discarded by him. But his new method 
is also seriously in error. Thus in calculating 
agricultural incomes he has taken average 
wholesale prices and not harvest prices actually 
obtained by cultivators, which are sometimes 
less by nearly 25^ as estimated by the 
Agricultural Commission. He has included 
transport and other charges separately in 
connection with non-agricultural incomes. Such 
double counting has inflated the income per 
head according to his much vaunted new 
method, whereas his "old method^’ figure for 
1921, of Rs. 72 is substantially in agreement 
with Messrs. Shah & Khambata^s independent 
estimate for 1921-22 of Rs. 74. Unfortunately 
Mr. Shirras does not state the method of 
compilation of his table of the income per head 
in his article in the Economic JonrnaL 
Presuming that he has followed his new method, 
and further assuming that the corresponding 
figure of Rs. 80 for 1911 in his Science of 
Public Finance has not been revised, the real 
income for 1929-30 should be Rs. 63 
(=62X273-4-270). On the other hand, if the 
1921 figure of Rs. 107 stands as before in 
the present table, the income for 1929-30 
should be Rs. 53 (==45x273-f-230). In either 
case, we arrive at the curious conclusion 
that real incomes rose rapidly during a 
period of depression in India, whereas in 
England and practically every other country 
there were substantial declines.* In any 
case, leaving out the last figure, vix,, that 
for 1929-30, as being highly suspicious, and 
using the old method of compiling national 
income throughout, so as to eliminate the error 
due to the defect in the method as far as 
possible, we find that the real income has 
risen steadily from 1871 to 1911 with a slight 
set back in 1901 due to famine. This does 
not sugge^ my over-population. The drop in 
figure., lor ; i921 is partly due to the rapid 
X .R: 3^ 1929. 


rise in prices at the time just as the figure for 
1930-31 must have been inflated due to the 
rapid fall in prices. For as is well known 
arithmetic averages are not so suitable as 
geometric averages where the individual prices 
are much dispersed as they must be during 
a period of severe fluctuations.* To sum up : 
the data now available cannot give definite 
answer to the question whether India is now 
over-populated or not ; although it may be 
stated that India was not probably over- 
populated during the period 1871 to 1911. 

Another difficulty is that a mere increase 
in real income per head may not indicate 
economic prosperity for the country. Even 
if the real income per head remains the same 
but there is better distribution, there is greater 
economic welfare. We, therefore, require not 
only fuller census of production stntistics for 
estimating national income but detailed family 
budgets for diflTeront communities in different 
parts of India to have some knowledge of the 
distribution of income and of the standard of 
living. And these for a number of years to 
enable us to eliminate the effect of temporary 
trade cycles and to get at the underlying trend 
with which we have to correlate the popula- 
tion trend. 

Lavoisier, better known as a chemist than as 
an economist, made an important contribution 
along with the famous mathematician Lagrange 
to a remarkable pamphlet f "Political 

Arithmetic.^' He made a characteristic remark 
reminding all physiocrats that if full data were 
available, the whole science of political 
economy (as then understood) would be 
contained in a few pages, or rather the science 
would cease to exist, the problems being 
solved so easily that no disagreement could 
be possible. 

In conclusion, the writer desires to place 
on record the valuable assistance received by 
him from Prof. J. ('. Sinha, m.a., ph. B., in 
writing this paper, although he alone is 
responsible for the opinions expressed here.§ 

* Economic Journal^ .Tune, 1928, p. 220. The test 
is whether price relatives or their logarithms fit a 
normal curve better. , 

t Collection de divers ourages darithmetique 
politique par Lavoisier, Delagrange et autres. Paris 
an I V, quoted in Westergaara’s History of Stakshes. 

§ An address before the eighteenth session of the 
Indian Economic Conference at Patna. 
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APPENDIX 




Incomes per head in India 



Nominal income 

Dept, of Statistics 

Real income per 

Year 

per head 

Authority for the estimate 

Generfd Index No. 

head at 1873 




(Base 1873-100) 

price level 


Rs. 



Rs. 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5)«(2)X 100^4 

1871 

20 

Based on Dadabhai Naoroji’s estimate 





for 1867-8 

93 

22 

1881 

27 

Financial Statement of 1882 

96 

28 

1901 

30 

Lord Ourzon’s estimate 

110 

27 

1911 

(a) 50 

Mr. Shirras in Science of Pihlie 





Finance according to old method 





hitherto adopted. 

129 

39 


(b) 80 

Ibid according to new method. 

129 

(62) 

1921 

(a) 72 

Ibid according to old method 

236 

31 


(b) 107 

Ibid according to new method 

236 

(45) 

1929-30 

... 

Mr. Shirras in Econ, Jour,, March, 





1933. 


(53 or 63)* 


* According as the fipjure for 1911 or for 1921 compiled according to the. new method and published 
ill his Scieriee of Public Finance stands unrevised for his article in Economic Journal, The writer has to 
confess sadly that he has been completely baffled by a similar table in his Pomrty and Kindred Problems, 


COMMUNAL SCHOOLS RETARD THE PROGRESS 
OF MUHAMMADAN EDUCATION 
THE EVIDENCE OF GOVEBNMENT REPOETS 

By ROME8H CHANDRA BANERJI, m. a. 


T he Quinquennial Review of the Progress 
of Education in India (1927-32) 
furnishes interesting reading in respect 
of the Education Department’s 
appraisement of the conmmnal schools in 
general, and of the Muhammadan communal 
schools in particular. The following state- 
ments, quoted from the above Review, will 
speak for themselves. Dwelling on the 
^^reckless and impetuous multiplication of 
primary schools/^ the Review goes on to 
say : 

“In his quinquennial report for 1922-27 the 
Director of Public Instruction, Bihar and Orissa, 
drew attention to. another illustration of unnecessary 
expenditure which results from the growing 
tendency towards communal separatism : 

“ *There is a movement for substituting for the 
village schools a variety of schools intended for 

the benefit of particular commnnities We are 

now reaching a stage when each village wants a 
prim^ scnool, a maktab and a pathsala. In 
addition it is claimed that even at the lower 
primary stage separate schools are necessary for 
girls, and uso in many places separate schools 
for chMdren of the depressed classes. Thus, in 


the poorest province of India, we are asked to 
provide five primary schools for each village.* 
“Unfortunately, these words of warning have 
passed unheeded even during a time of acute 
financial stringenev. In his recent report the 
Director has stated that 

‘ “ ‘the remarks which I made five ye^ ago are 
still applicable. Bihar and Orissa is a poor 
province and cannot aflbrd extravagances ; and 
commmal schools are of the nature of extramganees * 
Apart from the question of cost, these extravagances 
are not always beneficial, for many of the teachers 
of Maktabs and Pathsalas are notoriously unable 
to teach subjects other than literature.* 

“Again, it has been noted in previous reports 
and reviews that an excessive number of communal 
schools in the Punjab has resulted in extrava^nt 
competition, often in loss of discipline and in 
reduced efficiency ,* yet no reference is made in the 
Punjab report to any bold and concerted attempt to 
remeciy tnis inadvisable form of eigaenditure.** 
(Progress of Education in India 1927-32 Pp. 4-6). 

The reader may ask here — who is to make 
"any bold and concerted attempt to remedy^^ 
this evil ? Can any such attempt, i£ it is made 
by the public, succeed, in the face of the 

* The italics throughout this article are mine 
—Writer. 
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avowed and determined policy of the Govern- 
ment to encourage one particular kind of 
communalism ? 

However, the Tenth Quinquennial Review 
of Education in India, published under the 
name of Sir George Anderson, again makes 
the following remarks on the ‘^segregate 
schools^^ for ‘‘the accommodation of children of 
particular communities” ; 

^Tromineiit in this category of institutions are 
, the inadrasas, maktabs and miilla schools for 
Muslims, and pathsalas for Hindus ; there are 
also large numbers of monastic schools in Hurma. 
In one sense, these institutions arc interesting 
relics of the old indigenous system of Oriental 
learning ; in another sense, they often jmmde'a 
very madeqtvftte y rounding of pupils who have to 
make ihetr way in the unfamiliar eondiUons of 
modern life. They are also largely responsible for 
seriom overlapping anti conseq'tmU extravagance 
in the educational system^' 

As if the huge sums spent on the maktabs 
and madrasas were not enough, 

“...in Madras and Ilombay Presidencies large 
number of segregate primary H<?hools, which provide 
education of the normal type, are maintained for 
the benefit of the Muslim cornmiinity,^’ * (Progress 
of Education in India, 1927-32. P. 30. 

A few words about the ^‘pathsalas” will not 
be out of place here. We, in Bengal, understand 
by word purely secular j)rimary schools 
imparting general education, which are open 
to all. If the same bo true of the ‘^pathsalas” 
of other provinces, these institutions should 
not be classed with the Muslim communal 
schools, im, maktabs and madrasas, even if 
the Muslims choose to shun them deliberately, 
in order to patronize their favourite institutions. 
If, however, by "pathsalas” are meant Sanskrit 
pathsalas or tols, even then there can be no 
comparison between the extravagant ofiScial 
favour shown to maktabs and inadrasas and 
the very grudging and niggardly help given 
to tols. For instance, in Bengal, in 1931-32 
the grants to tols from public funds amounted 
to Rs. 109266 ; and the same to maktabs and 
madrasas amounted to Rs. 1107578 and 
Rs. 53C053 or a total of Rs. 163763 If ; that 
is nearly sixteen times the money spent on 
Ms. There is no reason to suppose that 
Government attitude to exclusively Hindu 

* There are the Xslamia colleges and Islamia 
secondary' school provinces too, which foster 

communal sepw^tioaTrWpf er- 

f PghjHH' Review of Education in 

Bengal. 


education is more liberal in any other province. 
To place tols, maktabs and madrasas in the 
same class, from this point of view, therefore 
is to place a mosquito and an elephant in the 
same category. Moreover, tols are so small 
in number and attract such a small number of 
pupils that, in spite of them, Hindus have 
admittedly made groat progress in general 
education. Government reports nowhere say 
that tols retarded the progress of general 
education among IJinduKS ; but the same reports 
have said repeatedly that maktabs and 
madrasas do retard the progress of Muslim 
education. For instance, the Fifth Quinquennial 
Review (1912-17) of Bengal said so, and 
subsequent Reviews, irududing the latest, have 
repeated the statc'rnent. To make a fuss over 
the tolSf therefore, was not at all necessary. 

Now we shall turn to tliat part of Sir 
George Anderson^s Tenth Quiiujiiennial Review, 
where the causes of the backwardness of 
Muslims in education are dealt with. The 
following passages will be found very 
illuminating : 

“A closer cxiiniination of these figures (percentage 
of Muslim pupils) however, will disclose clisquicting 
features. I'he vast majority of Muslim hoys do 
not proceed farther than the primary stage. In 
1932, Muslims formed 30.5 per cent of the 
total in class I ; in class 11, they formed only 
25.3 per cent ; in class V, only 19.4 per cent. 
In the middle stage, there were only 105144 pupils 
or, 18.2 percent of the total ; in the high stage, only 
47031 or, 15.0 per cent of the total. In colleges 
and universities, there were only 13;102 students or, 
13.G ixT cent of the total.^’ “The position of 
Muslim girls is even more disturbing. In 1932, 
there were 047713 Muslim girls at school and 
college or, 26.0 per cent of the total. In class I, 
they formed 28.0 p. c. of the total ; but in class V, 
only 9.87.. There were only 4591 or 6.5 p. c. in the 
middle stage ; and 594 or 4.1 p. c. in the high 
stage. There were only 127 Muslim girls in ml 
colleges and universities.^’ 

“The census literacy figures are equally dis- 
quieting. In all communities the numBer of 
literates by no means reflects school attendance 
figures, as large numbers of school children never 
attain literacy, but this disappointing tendency is 
more prevalent among Muslims than among most 
Dther communities.” 

“The main reason why Muslims in large 
numbers are unable to reach 'the higher school 
Btajge is loyalty to their traditional learning and 
religion. The Hartog Committee distinguished 
between ‘separate’ and ‘special’ institutions. The 
former type includes Islamia colleges which prepare 
for university examinations, Islamia secondary 
schoolB which prepare for matriculation ; Islamia 
primary schools which are maintained by district 
authorities.” * 
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“ ^Spe(3ia^ schools comprise an extensive network 
of Islamic maktabs, raadrasas and Koran schools, 
Mulla schools in Sind, culminating in higher institu- 
tions of Oriental learning such as, those at D^band 
and Lucknow. Only an insignificant proportion of 
the pupils attending* these schools make sufficient 
progress in their general studies to enable them 
to make headway at a later stage.'^ 

‘‘In some provinces very large numbers of 
Muslim pupils attend these s])ecial schools’* 
(Figures tor Bengal, Bihar, IJ. P.'and Sind are 
given). 

“In Madras the most depressing features of 

of Muslim elementary schools continued to be the 
high wastage, the comparatively greater stagnation 
of pupils, and the poor qualification of teachers. 

“In accordance with the recommendations of a 
committee jippoiiiteil to consider the education of 
Mappillas the policy has been to develop Mappilla 
schools on lines most acceptable to the community. 
Wastag<5 in those schools is rc.portcd to be very 
high.*' ' 

Then the liengal (ininqnennml Review for 
1927-32 is (jiioted : 

“The [irogrcss of Muslims is retarded by general 
apathy to that eultun^ which a liberal education 
such as is imparted in ordinary schools gives;.... 
perferonc(} shown for special institutions, maktabs 
and imidrasas which combine S(*eular education 
with the teaching of Islamic ritual and religion." 

It has already been notcul that J^engal 
ropor s for over twenty years have Ixuni 
in;d\ing this remark. From tlie h'ifth (iuin<|nen- 
nial down to the latest, the same observations 
liav(; been made*. 

The ''fenth ( inimjmmnial Review of tin' 
(lovermnent of India goes on thus : 

“ 7V/C (/rrafrsf. ham! leap /o pnturrsx iff thr Iftnher 
nfftf/es fff rdffcatftm is fhai rhildfrff iff larfjchj 
iffcrrasitfg nffuthprs (tUrnd srt/rrpnfn s(df(nds. The 
liartog ('ornmittee recorded th() oi)inion ‘that these 
institutions undonld-edly lirought Muslim pupils 
under instruction more extensively and mon^ 
(piii'kly than would have been the case had the 
only facilities been those offered by the undenomina- 
tional and publicly managed schools. Hut these 
institutions have done but little to raise* the general 
standard of education among Muslims to that of 
other eommniiitics. A oonHinuvfve of these insiitff- 
tfoffs Off a larf/e scale frill he ptrjffdirinl both to the 
interests of Mfislims themsehes attd to the ptfhlic 
iffierest,^^ ( l\ 241) 

Sir George Anderson concludes the chajtter 
thus ; 

loiHj as segregate special schools continne in 
such numbers the progress of Muslims nufst 
c ontinue to be seriouslg retarded." (P. 241) 

Since this is the considen'd opinion of th(‘ 
GovernnKtnt of India in the D(‘part.ment of 
Education, one wonders who is it that causes 
the expenditure of huge sums ou the v(*ry 
same injurious institutions ! 

24-5 


lint we may get glimpse into the psycho- 
logy of the Government in the following 
passages quoted from the lionibay report : 

“In has been suggested that ‘the necessity of 
learning two languages had tended to retard the 
progress of Muslim youths. Got ernment, hoteever, 
ham hem guided by the desire of^ the eominunity\ 
and the Depart me.nt has loyally given effect to this 
desire cuen token it is felt that the material advant- 
ages of Muhammadans wonld be better served in 
their eompetetion teith other comniffnites by their 
aceeptiffg the. local vernacular as their chief medium 
of instrfictioff in school" (P.242, Tenth Quin- 
quennial.) 

The Muslim community should bo 
inim(‘ns(‘ly gratcdnl for this sweet amiability 
of the Government in “loyally” allowing them 
to go down the ladder of educational progre^ss ! 

In this eonn<*ction tin; following xvords of 
Mr. 8harp, formerly bklncation Secretary to 
the Govermmmt of India, are V(‘ry signi- 
ficant : 

“The very |)iuieity of their (Muslims’) numbers 
Homeliimis induces them to preserve or to revive 
Trdu as a means of cohesion and self-preservation. 
Thus, in the southern part of Madras, Muhammadans 
whose mother tongue is Tamil, arc moving in the 
direction of I ’rdn ; there is an agitation in favour 
of I'rdii as a X'ernacular in the districts of 
Bombay where it is hardly known to the general 
public" (Progress of Education in India 1907-12, 
vol. I, p. 219). 

Thanks to Government patronag(‘, all 
these agitations hav(‘ succeeded ! 

As in the case of love of Urdu, so in the 
ea.s(» of communal Islamic schools, the motive 
is mainly “cohesion,” which, from the point of 
view of other eommnnitios, is separatism. But 
the case of general education of Muslims, and 
the interest of the public no doubt suffer by 
the continuance of these segregate schools, as 
pointed out by the liartog Committee. 

Docs anybody care to enquire about the 
efficiency of these communal schools ? Then 
let the Seventh (ininqnennial Review on the 
]>rogross of Education in Bengal (1922-23 — 
1929-27) speak : 

“As one inspector puts it — nothing is likely to 
perptuate the present unfortunate communal 
diii’erences more than the separate education of 

members of different communities The Maktabs 

iin<l Madrasahs are extremely inefficient. This 
is not prejudiced criticism but is the unanimous 

verdict of the Muhammadan Inspector It is 

extremely unlikely that the products of such 
institutions will ever be able to compete success- 
fully with those who have been taught in ordinary 
high schools. ^ 

This is the private opinidif of many Muhammadan 
gentlemen.’’ (P. 7B) 
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Let me uow recapitulate the most important 
findings of the reports and reviews (juoted in 
this article : 

(1^ Communal schools are extravagances, 
that is, they cause waste of public money. 

(*^) Communal schools, raaktabs, 

madrasas, etc., retard the progress of education 
of the Muslims. 

(3) Communal schools are also detrimental 
to the interest of the public in general ; in 
other words, the money spent on them might 
be utilized for the common good of the public. 

But, in spite of all good advice of its own 
offiicers, the policy of giving more and more 
encouragement to segregate communal insti- 
tutions of the Moslems is being vigorously 
followed by the Government Even when 
Primary Education will b(‘ compulsory in 
Bengal by the Act, already passed, th(* tnaktabs 
will remain intact,— this is the assuranco given 
by the Education Department of Bengal. 


Even this is not all. In Bengal, there is 
a standing rule framed by the Education 
Department by which ordinary primary schools 
can be practically converted into Maktabs, to 
which we shall return later on, if necessary. 

For the sake of th(^ educational progress 
of the Muslims themselvei^, if , not for the sake 
of justice to Iliudus, who contribute three- 
fourths of the funds at the disposal of the 
Government, the Government ought to stop 
the extravagant expenditure on the Muslims’ 
(‘ommunal s(‘gregate schools. Let boys of all 
communities read in common schools, so that 
they may learn the lesson of communal harmony 
and love each other like children of the same 
family. * 


t)ut of a. total of I KITOor) Miihaiiimadan ])iipils 
in Bengal in 927997 ^V(T^^ enrolled in maktabs 

and madrasas (Kightli (^uiiKinennial lioview of Bengal) 
Writer. 


HIGH LIGHTS OF A CENTURY OF PROGRESS EXPOSITION 
SOCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL 

By IDA xM. GURWKLL 


U PON entering the Hall of Social Science 
which is appropriately near the Mall 
of Science, we are impressed by the 
figures that decorate itbc pylons above 
the entrance. They were inspired by Hindu 
mythology and represent Fire, Light, Darkness 
and Storm. Leo Friedlander is the .scnl|)tor. 

The struggle of knowledge to bring order 
to social life is the theme of the cxliibits in 
this building. We find a reproduction of 
Magnon Cave in France, with drawings and 
carvings left on the walls by the cave-men, 
showing a record of early culture ; three ages 
df Indian mound builders in America shown 
by'.A^ mound with skeletons 

^'burie^’.al ^different levels ; a relief map of the 
Uitited S^tates that shows different aboriginal 
•^fi^yai of life ; comparative skulls of great apes 
and primitive men showing development of 
intelligetic^- exhibit whether diorama, 

, <^T reproduction, tells a vital 

of '^himdred years of social progress. 


A statistical (*hart of cme hundred years of 
social legislation is wry interesting ; the pro- 
gress of labour ; copies of old inhuman laws ; 
and an illustrated communily-[)lanning map 
introduce exhibits of social work in which 
nincty-(aght organizations co-operated. 

Her(‘ is shown work of the Red Cross ; 
social settlements ; adjustment of immigrants ; 
and the effort of the Urban licague for the 
welfare of Ncgro(*s. The abolition of crime- 
breeding slums, cliuies, health edno^ion, 
hospital and social service. The country is 
doubtless much better for their existence. 
Co-operative business eflects social life and the 
different branches of co-operative business is 
shown, among them insurance, home-loans, and 
philanthropies. 

College women from the leading women s 
colleges retain a reception room here. One 
meets women interested in educational and 
social reform from every part of the world. 

Joining this building is th^ ^lectrica.1 






liOokin^ norl.liwiinl up tlu? Avcmic of Fla^s at tho World’s Fair in Chicago. This 
l>ictnre mighi he called ‘‘People and More IV‘opIc.” Busy days, like these, are 
coTuing aloj)g right regularly now. 


Ihiildingj m modern marvel as an* the exliilnt.s 
witliiri. ’^riie t(ilegraph, the t(d(?j)hone, 
automatic tin* alarms, sprinklers, burgler 
alarms. Here are alarms ac-tnally hooked up 
to ])rotoct grounds and buildings at the Fair. 
The use of electricitv in the home, school and 
hospital, (lean, (juiet, electrical apparatus for 
every use is displayed here. The use of 
electricity has contributed so much to comfort 
and conveuience iu America, wc have (*.omc to 
look upon it with little thought as to how it 
came about. 

There areiive.acres of space in the General 
Exhibits Building filled with industrial exhibits. 
Among hundreds of exhibits is shown the 
world's first print shop, that of Johanes 
CJutenberg in Germany in 1438. One sees 
die reconstruction of the Gutenberg Press, and 
printers in mediasval costume still pull proof 
on ancient hand press. There are hand print- 
iog jobi?^ of pages done on the antiejue 


e(j|uipnieu,t and with Gutenberg type^ The first 
printed book page is in the exhibit as iS a 
facsimile of the original Gutenberg Bibles. 
Associated with the print shop is a book 
bindery of the present day where rare books 
are bound by hand. Artists arc at work hand- 
tooling leather and decorating books. 

Here are exhibits of business machines, 
casl) registers, tabulating, office machines and 
etjuiprnent of all sorts ; the manufacture of 
early American furniture as don§ today in a 
model shop ; porcelain, bath and kitchens, 
modern rug weaving ; paper composition, 
even paper nails which are non-conductors of 
electricity, and all the wonders of office, and 
home in our day that have come the industriajil 
route during a Century of Progress. 

Famous gems arc exhibited her<‘. Among 
others the 42 carat perfect blue diamond 
formerly one of the jewels of Emperor 
Maximilian of Mexico ; and the 128*5 carats 
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Tiffany cliaraond. In addition to this 
unparalleled display of diamonds is the South 
African mine in operation. Thirty tons of 
diamond-bearing blue clay from Kimberley 
mines was brought from South Africa for the 
demonstration. Tn connection with this 
^$5, 000, 000.00 exhibit is a reproduction of a 
part of Amsterdam, Holland showing tlui 
cutting and polishing of diamonds. The entire 
exhibit is brought to the Fair through the 
co-operated diamond and jewelry interests. 

Fur industry with a natural background. 
A revolving stage shows on one sid(^ foxes in 
the woods- — oji the other, a fashion show of 
furs worn with various costumes. 

One of the most educational and inspiring 
exhibits at the Fair, is one showing four 
hundred figurines representing women’s ideas 
in costumes from past ages to the preserit tinu*. 
lOach famous woman is drcss(‘d as she was in 
life. This colossal work was done bv Minna 
M. Schmidt, Chicago University, and is not 
only a story of costume, but a history of 
famous women. h’orty-four countries arc 
represented. It took five years to complete 
the exhibit. It is complete in detail, for 
Minna M. Schmidt is not satisfi(*d short of 
f)crfection. This woman is the author of “400 
Outstanding Women 6f th(‘ World, and 
(k)stumology of their Time.” In the book is 
a short biography of each woman in her “World 
l^amily of J^’igiirincs.’^ There are five women 
from India : Padmini (14th Century), Mira Bai 
(1 6th Century), Mumtaz Mahal (17th Century), 
Ranee of Jhansi (,] 822-1857), and Torn Dutt 
(1857-1877). All picturesque cliaractcrs. 

The Hall of Religions contains hours of 
interest and spiritual helpfulness. (Iiristianity 
with its groat family of creeds is rciprescnted 
here. There are many other exhibits of spiritual 
or religious trend. Perhaps there is much too 
in this Hall that could not be classified as either 
spiritual or religious. It has a commercial 
tone. 

Of greatest interest to visitors is the 
“Chalice of Antioch.” Thousands have viewed 
this, one of the earliest relics of Christian faith. 
The Chalice is 7*56 inches high. The inner 
cup would contain about two (piarts of liquid. 
Of silver elfiborately wrought is the outer 
vessel. It was executed about 50 to 90 of the 
iChristian era. The delicate decorations show 


Christ as the central figure. In the same 
collection are other treasures. These are art 
treasures as well as religious treasures. 

Second in interest is the “Last Supper” 
carved in mother of pearl. It is a miniature 
carving 30 by 35 inches executed 200 years 
ago by an Armenian lapidary, Ivan Khanbeyian. 
It represents Jesus and the Disciples at the 
table. So delicate and fragile is this piece of 
work that it is shown under a magnifying glass. 

h’rom any part of the fair grounds one 
does not fail to see the Havoline thermometer 
that stands near the centre of the grounds. It 
is 227 feet high, is the largest in the world, 
and the only one of its kind in existence. It 
is a landmark for at night it cheerfully reflects 
the temperature from its well-lighted sides. 

The ]>urpose of the (Lmeral Motors 
liuilding is, bringing the factory to th(‘ 
people, and showing visitoi’s how" motor cars 
are put togetlier. From a balcony 
a fifth of a mile long, 1,000 visitors 
at a tim(‘ may wat(4i the entire process from 
the first step of the assemblage^ of a ( 4ievrolet 
car, until the finished car is driven off at the 
end, under its own pow(‘r. Two hundred 
white-uniformed exi)ert workmen are at their 
separate* jobs along the line. When we think 
of the great expense, it is beyond belief. Con- 
struction e(juipment of tlie building together 
with the operation represents an investment 
of 83,000,000. 

At the Chrysler Building is a free exhibi- 
tion track. I’esting of cars is given hourly 
under dinu’tion of Barmw Oldfield, the cele- 
brat(5d racing driver. This is one of the 
most beautiful buildings of the fair and has 
murals that are excellently done and unique 
ill their method of origin. (More about these 
on M'orld’s Fair Art.) 

In 1033, Ford was not represented. 1934 
finds him with one of the most outstanding 
exhibits ever known. His exhibit covers 
science and industry and transportation. The 
building itself is much in evidence. The 
whole exhibit is tremendously educational. 
The dome of the building is 200 feet in dia- 
meter and represents the giant cogs of a set 
of gear wheels. The building embodies new 
principles in lighting. Nearly four acres is 
devoted to exhibits under this roof. Sixty- 
seven vehicles of different eras ar6 shown 
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from the Egyptian chariot 
to the motor of today. 
Tlie ccmtre of the rotunda 
is called the Court of the 
World. This is open to 
the sky. Looking upward 
at night one sees a great 
pillar of light emerging 
from coloured clouds 
reaching a mile into the 
sky. Twentyfour 38-inch 
]>rojectors of 5,000 watts 
ar(‘ used. Across the 
street from the building 
iirr, the h'ord Gardens. 
Here is a road rc'pro- 
diiced from nineteen 
famous highways of the 
world, dating from the 
earliest lioman and 
(Hiinescj roads to the 
smoothly paved highways 
of today. Extensive 
research is being mad(‘ 
of the Soy Lean under 
cultivation. The products 
of this plant is being used 
in diiVerent ways. 

Near the. Ford Huild- 
ing is the Mayon 'lemple. 
A re|)rodiicc‘d section of 
the Nunnery of Uxnial in 
ViKtatan is shown. Shrun- 
ken human heads ; war 



trophies of the »Iivaro 

Indians who still preserve oarut the delii 

th(*ir independenec in 

Ecjuador. In these halls 

are relics of the engineering genius o the lost 

civilization of America. Portraits show .Mayas 

as they arc today. 

Much has been added to the b(‘auty of the 
WorkPs Fair in 15)31. And whik; it is im- 
possible to do justice to the 15)34 version, 
perhaps my leaders will visualize much that 
is not written. The largest fountain ever 
< onstructed was completed in 1034. Through 
il-s outlets flow 08,000 gallons of water a 
minute. It is imcanny when the fortv power- 
ful searchlights are turned on back of its 
•^pray. Submarine lights extend the entire 
length of the fountain and the flood of light 


lilfiil sccMies ill iho t'ornml (Jiirden, Horticultural 
Exhibit, World's Fair, Ehica^o. 

blends with spcelacular (*l1‘eet, colouring the 
fountain gr(*en, red, amber, blue or white. 

The Adler Planetarium, a permanent build- 
ing, has been made a. part of the fair itself. 
A meehanism, llu' Zeiss Planetarium projector 
provides the spectacle of the heavenly bodies 
as seen from tlu' earth. This wa^s the first 
Planetarium erected in the United States. It 
is an astronomical museum. The building 
is approtielied through the promenade along 
fountain basin design each depicting a month 
of the year. The jiromcnade is i)crmaneTit. 

OtKi iinds the story of the Government of 
the United States told in the Government 
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Building. This building is locatod at the head 
of the quadrangle Court of States. Here one 
gets some idea of the multiplicity of service 
the government performs ; crime detection, 
health, scientific research exploration, depart- 
ment of labour and its expanding service ; 
the great peace-time work of the army 
engineers ; the service of the Navy and Marine 
Corps. The progress of man accompanies 
material achievement, and the struggle of man 
through the ages and his et|iialiy diflicult 
struggle today to adapt himself to changing 
envii’onrmmt ; the use he makes of his 
developed powers, all can be read in the ex- 
hibits in the Government Building. 

The ( biirt of States joins the Gov(u*uinent 
Building. Here are shown special exhibits 
from the different States of the Union. 
Interesting all but one can do no more than 
mention them. 

The Agricultural Building displays foods 
in their raw state and prepanul for tlie table ; 
the Horticultural Building lias four acres of 
l)(*antifnl gardens. This biiilding^s exhibits 
are und(*r the direction of the Society of 
Ameri<^an I^lorists and the co-operation of 
the hundreds of garden clubs thronghont the 
country. The gardens S|)(‘nd themselves in 
riotous bloom and fragrances for the b(*n(*tit 
of the visitors. 

l^ven the fowls of the world haves their 
inning. The international (‘gg-hiying contest 
is being conducted in tlie poultry exhibit. In 
rows of modern hen-houses are blue ribbon 
hens competing for the' championship. And 
who ever dreamed there were so many diflerent 
kinds? English Dorkling and Sussex, the leading 
English meat fowl ; Astralorps, Australian fowl 
holding world record for egg production ; 
Jersey Giants both black and white, the 
heaviest breed of chickens ; Tiirkens, a hybrid, 
asserted to be a cross between turkey and 
chicken. We must not leave what seems to 
us to be the most unusual fowl of all, Japanese 
Silkies, these are featherless but they are 
covered with glossy down. Near this Interna- 
tional show is a restaurant featuring poultry 
products* 

The S[>ec|»acie known as a Century of 
Progress is enormous. There is 

ijnuch- a^ covered outside the 

tb^re transportation to all 


parts of the grounds. One walks miles before 
he realizes it, so interesting are the exhibits 
and those who come to see them. There are 
buses, roller chairs, jinrikishas, motor launches 
and gondolas. There are personally conduct- 
ed bus tours throughout the grounds as well 
as the non-stop tours arranged for those who 
have little time to spend at the fair. . It is an 
accommodating fair. You can see as much as 
you like or as little. Conveniences for the 
visitor that are adjustable to purse and needs. 
A democratic Exposition. 

The Avemio of Flags extends from twelfth 
street entrance to the Hall of Science. F'lags 
with modernistic supports arch above this 
avenue, which is the main liighway of the 
fair. This is the beginning of an avenue 
three miles long extending the length of the 
grounds. 

Here are tlu^ Gov(;rnment Pavilions of 
Greidan, Francois, Alaskan, Swedish, Czecho- 
slovakian, Italian, and many otluTs. China has 
interesting exhibits as do most of the countries 
of the world. If the e\hil)its ai’o not housed 
here wc' find villag(‘s wliieh are reproductions 
of famous villages of foreign countries in 
difterorit jiarts of the grounds. 

The Larna Tem])l(' is (h*s<‘rving of mori^ 
spac(» than we can d(ivote to it here. This 
shrine is known as tlie Golden l^ivilion of 
Jehol. It is said to be an (‘xact r(‘prodn(*tion of 
the original temple built for the Manchn 
Emperors of China in 171)7. It is filled with 
bronzi's, rich embroideries, staliiary, carvings 
and jewels, J)r. Sven Hediri was sent to the 
Orient by Vin(*ent Bendix to find and bring 
back a typical Chinese Temple, lie found this 
r(;lic of the Manchu dynasty crumbling in ruiri.s. 
A staff of Chinese artist-eraftsmen was set to 
work to duplicate each pieem of the structure. 
No nails were used. More than 28,000 different 
parts were carved, numbered and .shipped to 
Chicago. t|25,000 worth of 23 carat gold 
loiif covers the copper shingles of its double- 
decked roof. It is equipped for Lama worship. 
Its treasures include a bronze incense burner 
dating back to the IJing Dynasty. A large 
anthjue wooden statue of the “smiling Buddha,’' 
bronze prayer wheels, prayer rugs, ceremo- 
nial robes, and many other priceless objects. 
A Chinese interpreter explains the Lama 
ceremony to thousands. • 
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Sears Roebuck, Armour Co., Swift and 
Company, Hiram Walker Distillers, as well 
as dozens of other well-known companies in 
America have large exhibits at the fair.. 
Hiram Walker Distilleries bottle thousands 
of one-tenth pint bottles, miniature bottles, 
oach day and sell them to the thirsty sight- 
seer, who might want whisky. Thousands 
lire sold. At the 23rd Street Bridge, Swift 
and Company has the Chicago Symphony 
playing to thousands daily. TIk^ bridge is 
given over to Swift Products. All entertain- 
ment liere is backed by Swift. 

It would take days to visit thoroughly 
tin* Great Hall of the Travel and Transport 
Building, and the Transportation Dome. 
These buildings belong delinitely to Mod(‘rn 
Architecture. The dome is an architectural 
iimovation and has attracted more attemiion 
than any buildirig erected in recent years. 
Instead of being supported by pillars, the 
dome is suspended from twelve trussed 
towers. This nov(d suspension allows for tioor 
s|)iu*e entirely frcM^ from obstruction. Suspension 
principle allows for lloor expansion and 
contraction. It is called “The Breathing l)om(‘.’’ 
'rh(^ new cngin(‘(‘ring principle has [)r()vcd its 
somidncss. During two winters, the roof 
has borne the heavy snowfalls with ease. 
Many buildings will follow with this ]>rinciple. 

I hit beneath this roof an* (‘ven more 
iriter(\sting displays. lJ(‘re ti'ansportation 
is eompai*ed. The modern truck with oin* 
built years ago ; the world’s swiftest nmlti- 
motor(;d plane, with a speed of two huudn^d 
miles an hour. There is a capa(‘ity for ten 
})assengers, and a crew of three. It carries 
SOO pounds of mail and e\|)r(‘ss ; the cabin 
has tliormostatically controlled vapour, reclining 
chairs for night travel, lunch side-board. 

New typos of city trans|)ortation in inotv>r 
bus and street car. Aluminium slee[)iug cars, 
two of them stand on tracks, tin* tirst two 
over built Bc^tween' these two giants stands 
a weather-worn brown wooden sleeping car 
built in 1859. Here arc np-to-date sleeping 
<"‘r bed-rooms, compartments and berths. 
Historic dioramics reproduce the laying of 
the first stone in the first Railroad System 
lu America a hundred years ago. Lines of 
operating miniature models are shown. Moving 
pictures ,s})ow the scenic beauty through 


which the different railroads pass, in fact, 
one may remain in the Travel and Transport 
Building, quietly seated, only when ho changes 
to other lines, and cover ‘‘scenicly"’ The Rocky 
Mountains, Blue Ridge, Ozarks, in fact, the 
Beauty Spots of America, through dioramics 
and moving pictures. 

The largest automobile ever built is 
exhibited here. A Studebaker, it is 80 feet 
long and 39 feet high. A motion picture 
theatre is inside telling tlu* story of the 
mannfai^tnre of motor cars. Siifety glass is 
demonstrated li(‘re, all the steps in safety 
glass production arc shown. Motorcycle, and 
bi<‘ycle manufacturers exliibit a historical 
colle(‘.tion of bicycles ; trailers contain 
kitchenette, refrigerator, sh'cpirig (juarters, in 
fact, most of the eemforts one has in his own 
hom(^ Here is housed the International 
Sportsman Sh(>w. There are casting contests, 
archcry contests, and (‘qiiipment, everything 
belonging to a sportsman. 

dust outside on tracks where one may go 
through stand many of the famous trains of 
the past. There are at least twenty. The 
on(‘s receiving the most att(*ritiou are the 
very first ones built or the very last ones 
built The two newer trains, because they 
are an innovation and arc probably the 
beginning of a new era in train building 
deserve to be written about : They will 
probably revolutionize I lie* world in train 
building. 

Two new streamliiK'd motor driven trains. 
One is a 119 mile an hour Diesel Motor 
driv(*n train. In e()m|)aring the new with 
tin* old ; a standard st(*am train of six cars 
weighs about bOO tons ; th(J new six car unit 
wiughs So tons. A standard high-speed 
passenger loeomotive weighs 310 tons ; the 
new type power unit weighs 20 tons. 
'The HV(*rage loeomotive has to be refuelled 
eveiy hundred miles ; the new type every 
tw(*lve hundred miles. The new train operates 
on roller bearings, is air-conditioned tempera- 
ture controlled, by a thermostat, and all 
lighting direct. 

The second train is also a streamlined 
Diesel [lowered train. It is built of stainless 
steel and is a three car unijt It weighs only 
80 tons, no more than a single standard 
sleeping car. It is air-conditioned, Radio 
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e(|uipped, has windows of shatter-proof glass, 
and the rear of last car is an observation 
solarium. 

The poor little frail trains of the past are 
painfully outmoded, as are the other means of 
transportatio n. 1^he theme of the fair is 
science la n practically put 



into use in tlie building of new transportation 
conveyances. 

The final article written about the Century of 
Projjjrcsa lOxposition by Ida M. Gurwell for The 
Modern Rerietr will be : The Century of Progress 
Art Exhibit, and Entertaining ana Feeding the 
Multitude. 


EVERNEW KASHMIR 

Pnor. DKVENDRA 8ATVARTIII 


nr^HK Vallf^y 111' Kliyiimir is said, to have bean 
^ a vast mountain-lake, named Satisar - \ 

thousands of year^ ago. (Geologists have <lis- 
eovered not only beache.s on the surrounding 
hills of the Valley, hut have also Found fr(‘sh- 
wahir tishe.s, fossil oysters, and lilack shells of 
Avater-cdiestniits, in layers in the ('arth at the 
height of JjoOO feet above level of the 

Valley and have thus ])roved th<‘ fornuT existi'iiee 
of the lake. According to Kalhana’s Jhijaheranf/hti 
it was drained out through a cleft of the rocks 
at liaramulla by Kasliyapa, a great ascetic* of 
the day, who afterwards along with his many 


of which GOO,. -ISO are Hindus," d0,r)12 Buddhists, 
d>l,.V).‘) Sikhs, 1,^01 minor-religionists, and the rest 
Moslems. Its area is about r)J,2oS square miles. 

The following are the main divisions of the 
tiUTitory : 

(1) dammu I^rovince. Its area is more than 

double of the Happy Valley and is 
^ divided into Dogar, Chihal, and Pahar. 

(2) Kashmir Provine-e. Its main portion 

is the Happy Valh'y. 

C>) h^rontier. Its area is thrice as mueh as 
damnm and Kashmir provinces put 
together and contains Hardistan, Ladak, 
and Ihiltistan. 



A Shikara in Wat(T l^akc. It is the 
larg<Ht fresh-water lake in Inia 

IMinlo l)y S;Hyul:il. S|-in:iv.:ii' 

Brahmin bretheren settled here, and it got a 
new name, Kashyapa-Mar (Kasljyap’s abo<le). 
It has taken its present form Kashmir througli 
variations. The Kashniiris thcunselves have 
again shortened tlie word and generally pronounc(^ 
it as Kashi r. 

Kashmir has seen both the happiest and 
the saddest days in its oast. 

To-day Kashmir stands as India’s largest 
state, yy It is bounded on the east by Chinese 
Tibeg on the west by Yagistan, on the north 
by rark^ft4 , itnd Pamir, and on the south by 
the Panjai). It has a population of 3,320,.ulh 


D.midistan 

It was under the Kashmir Government in 
the Moghnl Period and be(?ame independent in 
the Afghan <lays, tliough it went on undergoing 
])oliti(‘.jd changes througli petty civil wars. 
Maharaja (uilal) Singh invaded it more than 
thrice and at last Ids siic(*essor Maharaja Ranbir 
Singh eoiujiK'red il in ISoi) A. I). 

Dardistan is snli-divided into Astor, Huiiji, 
(dhilas, (iilgit, Hunza, Nagar, Punial, Yasin, 

ami Chitral, of which Gilgit is the most 
important jilace and situated on the boundary 
as it is. 'I’here is also a British Political 
Agency luav. 

Tht‘ Dards and the Gihdias, who are the 
main inhabitants of Dardistan and are Moslems 
by religion, arc* believed to be of Aryan blood. 
Th(\y are generally hanly and brave, and are 
tall in stature and fair in complexion. The 

river Indus flows through Dardistan for about 
ir)(» miles. The people cultivate wheat, barley 
and Indian corn and produce almost all the 
Kashmir fruits. 

Ladak 

Formerly a part of the Kingdom of 
Tibet, Ladak underw^ent many political ups 
and downs. In 1834 A. D., it was invaded 

by Maharaja Gulab Singh’s brave force* 

* The total number of the Kashmiri Pandits i 
about (15, OCX) only. 
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and after many battles it came permanently 
under the Dogra rule of Kashmir. 

It is sub-divided into Bukshuk, Zanskar, 
Lubra, Leh, Dras, and Kargil, of which Leh 
stands as an important centre of trade between 
Kashmir and Ind^ on one side, and Yarkand, 
Turkistan, Siberia, Tibet, and Central Asia on 
the other. Evei-y year in September numerous 
traders come here with their caravans to exchange 
tlieir goods. 

The following are the main castes among 
the Ladakis : Giapos or Rajas, Jirks or 
officials, Mungriks^'* or cultivators, who form a 


Baltistan 

The chiefs of Baltistan were formerly under 
the suzerainty of Kashmir’s Hindu Kings, and 
became independent when there appeared Ghak 
kings on the throne of Kashmir. With the 
advent of Moghul rule Baltistan was again a 
part of Kashmir, and with the downfall of the 
Moghuls, when there appeared Afghan rule on 
thejstage, Baltistan got back its lost freedom. In 
1837 A. D., Maharaja Gulab Singh’s Dogra force, 
after a few battles with Ahmad Shah, the then- 
chief of Baltistan, conquered the land. 



A Boatman Beavty. She is the nymph of Kashmir’s 
water-side life ana })0S8es8es a repertoire of folk-songs. 

Photo by ViMhiiuilh nin.1 sons. Srinagar. 


majority, and Ringans or minor classes. The 
Yarkandis,^ Kargili Moslems and the Arghons, 
the offsprings of the foreign caravan drivers, 
who marry temporarily Ladak’s Buddhist 
women, are all traders. * 

* These Ladaki peasants generally cultivate 
wheat, barley and gram, and plough their land with 
Zoh, a kind of Nil GaL They produce fruits, too, 
but only; in the hot and moist parts of the land. 

25»— 6 



A Daughter of the Soil. Sometimes she is named 
(Inlabi (a rose girl) but her comely looks outafaino 
even the native wild roses^ 

I»> Vi'^liinnth and son'^. Srinagsir. ,< 


Baltistan lies on both sides of the river Indus 
for about Ibo miles and Nature has adorned it 
with high mountains and lovely side-valleys. It 
is siib-divitled into Kharmang, Khalpu, Shigar, 
Skardu, and Rondu of which the soil of Shigar 
is very fertile in ^ this mountaneous country, 
whore very little is fit for cultivation, though the 
climate is exactly like that of the Happy Valley. 
The Baltistan is are generally Moslems. They 
are exceptionally hardy and their cheerful faces 
outshine even the spring flowers of th^r land. 


Unlike other rnountainems parts of the land, 
the Happy Valley of Kashmir, studded with 
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numerous villages, is very populous'' aiul may 
aptly be named ‘Land of Villages/ Against the 
background of the kingly TTimalayas, crowned 
with snow, a village in the valley is full of life 
and colour ; poeticr and pictorial is the landscape 
all around, especially in early spring when tlie 
apricots put forth tiK‘ir sjiow-whitc flowers, tlie 
peaches look lov(‘ly with their pink blossoms and 
the willows join with their exciuisite orange tint 
to make it a remarkable picture. A singing 
brook by tlie village green may lend it an 
additional charm. The village grave-yard, with 
every grave clothed in purple or white irises, that 
become all the more brilliant in the sunshine, is 
also worthy of note. Everywhere is seen the 
manifestation of colours along with the happy 
‘hide and seek’ of light and shade. 



Kashmiri children enjoying apricots in Spring. 

Photo by Sntyalul, Photou[raphor, Sriiuigar. 

The villagers, though poor, are merry. 

‘Certainly the men are often strikingly hand- 
some, ” says V, C. Scott O'connor, “and there 
are no children in the world with brighter eyes 
or prettier faces than those of the valley of 
Kashmir'\ The masses are gifted, in the words 
of Whipple, with ‘humour all embracing like sun- 
shine both in a genial and abiding light.’ It is 
this well-developed humour that illuminates their 

There is ^in average population of 150 people 
ilf lvery square mile. 


character. There are tears, too, that make the 
Kashmiri eyes wet, under the stress of fear o 
danger, but it is not due to their physical 
weakness or national cowardice. Through these 
tears weep the many centuries of the cruel 
misrule of Kashmir’s pasit, which have not 
crushed at all the Kashmiri’s inborn love for 
his motherland and it, sooner ‘or later, comes out 
spontaneously when he says : 

Thousands of houses do 1 Bacrificc for thee, 

0 Home ! 

Never-O never shall 1 leave thee, O Home !' 



A Daughter of thr P(*nsaiitry. She is very 
hardy and laborious. 

An average Kashmiri is always a hospitable host. 
No matter, if he can hardly make his two ends 
meet, he would not shrink from oflbring whatever 
he has even to an unexpected giiest.f When old, 

• A j roverb : 

mw JR Bm], 

3ri? I 

t It will not be irrelevant to note an Urdu 
couplet : 

-‘Everywhere greets me my Kashmir’s hospitable 
host ; even Ine pebbles offered me water on 
my way.’ 
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A \'illiij»c Fair 


li(5 is jilwMys a well wisher of the budding 
f»:eiieratiou and rij^htly expresses hiinselt when he 
felieitates it : 

‘If thou pickcst U)) earth, may it hecorm; j»:oJd : 

May thy sneeze lie sweet and thy Iif(? be lon^.’* 

What matters, if the Kashmiri is Hindu or 
Moslem, lu^ is ofifted with innate reli^cious 
toleration, and Hinduism and Islam seem to be 
to oacdi other like twin brothers wlnm he says : 

Father Adam two sons, 

One took to the funeral pyre and 

the oth('r to the jiTJive.t 

It is really a pity that this fetdin^* ol kinsliij) 
is ])assin^ away under the withering; influence 
of recent so-called relij^ions propuirtuida. Ihit 
still there (‘an be a j^reat lioiie of the ])e(>pleV 
miitnal sympatliy, if they attain the national 
view-point. 

Kashmir is, of course, a land of flowers. 
lotus is the floral prince of all Kashmir lakes — 
Dal, Wular, Manasbal, Tansar, Khushalsar and 
Painbsar, etc. There are many Mar^s or 

meadows, like (lulmarj? (ti meadow of flowers) 
and Sonamarj? (the golden meadow), lying on the 
sloping hills between the flat land and the high 
mountains. All these Margs art* ^ nature’s 
picturestpie gardens where she plays with a ri(?h 

* A proverb : 
t A proverb : 


variety of flovvers. Everywhere over hill and 
dal(‘, in idyllic glens and dolls, tlmre are veritable 
])arlvs wht'iii grow tho*. genuine wild flowers of 
Kashmir, endless in vMri(*ty of form, eolour, and 
spt^cies, having no synonyms in other languages. 


Left. Kiirthmiri (I rand -father. Ke possesses a 
wr,ll-dcvt;lopcd sense of humour. 

Iftqhf, (luhim Ahmad Mahyiir, a popular poet of 
Kiisliiiiir. Many of liis songs are already on the lips 
of tile musses. 

The lotus is a symbol of beauty and it has 
its interesting |)0(?try and folk-lore. It becomes 
an exact (unblem Of surpassing handsomeness 
when a son of the soil is named Kamal or the 
lotus. The Kashmiri’s ajsthetic sentiment can be 
well-appreciated only by him, who has seen 
Kashmir lakes, crowned with the lotus, in August, 
when the flower is in full ^-bloom and forms a 
poetic scene, with its stalk, a bit lengthened, pde- 
green leaves, a couple of feet across, rising 
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above the water-level, and th(^ pink cup-shaped 
blossom, more than half a feet across. Again the 
masses of Kashmir compare a belle/s sweet face 
to the^ rose and often a daughter of the soil is 
named Gulabi ( a rose girl) and the name becomes 
all^ the more poetic when her clean-cut face 
smiles readily, lending an additional charm to 
her fair complexion. Even a handsome youth is 
compared to the rose and is often named Gulab. 
The Kashmiri mother sings of her son, naming 
him Lula ( <5TT^r ) or the tulip fl >wor, and of her 

daughter, naming her Yumbarzali ( 

a bud of the narcissus flower. There are many 
other flower names borne by the Kashmiri girls, 
such a« Kutigi (a saffron-bud), Tekri (a bud of 
Tekri flower), Himal (a garland of jessamines), 
Poshi (a flower-girl), and Poshknji (a flowery 
bush), etc. Again, the people giv(‘ a proof of their 
close observation of Nature wlxui they comparts a 
hosi)itable woman to the Cheiiar, which otters its 
shade to the weary travellers and nanu? lior Buni,* 
(a chenar). ^ There are some other female names, 
too, exceptionally interesting for their natural 
character, such us, Zuni (moonlight', Snnnri (hill), 
kukil (koil’, Maina (a famous .song-l)ird), and 
Katij (a swallow), etc.f 



/>/)?^VliJlage beauties, fetching water. There is 
Pysian grace and sweetness on the clean-cut faces. 

‘ Right--A Guzar belle. She is the prinetiss of 
postures and sings inelodeous songs, 

Photo by Visliinaih A Sons, Srinaii.ir. 


According to the Kashmiri grammar the word 
l^ni is in th^ iwjoune gender. 

t Katij, and Zuni are Moslem 

while KawaL Xala, Yumbarzali, Kungi, Poshi, 
Maka, Bangri and Buni are Hindu 


Pfieran is the people's national dress. Coming 
down below the knees, it is a typical gown with 
big sleeves. Embroidery work is found only on 
the female pheram--only on the collar and sleeves 



A tiller of the soil. He smiles readily 
and welcomes the Qiieen of Spring 
l*hnti) by MiilMiUii uiitl Sriu;i}^;ir. 


in the case of a Hindu woman, and gfmerally on a 
greater space, if it is to be worn by a Moslem 
woman. Again, the Hindu women use waist- 
bands over the pherans, 

Kashmir beauties have the comely looks of 
the heavenly fairies. Their snow-white teeth out- 
shine even the apricot-flowers that adorn 
Kashmir's early spring— their fair cheeks Surpass 
Kashmir's wild roses. Kashmir's folk-lore tells 
thtrt, when the country belles salve their eyes 
with collyriuni, they sleep with eyes half open, 
lest the jealous fairies come down to steal their 
glamour. 

^‘Tho wes of a beautiful Kashmiri woman,” says 
James mine, “have such an urgency, mingled with 
pathos, that you look into them as you look 'into 


names found among the masses along with so many 
other Moslem and Hindu classic names. 
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spriiij^- waters, wondering. She may be old, in 
which case they have the glaze of life, braided 
with the hope of something more, and better, to 
come. Is she middle-aged ? Then they have a 
softer shade of memory and a clearer gleam of 
romance, still awaited. Is she a younj? wife or 
girl ? Then her eyes are large, inquiring, dark as 
the eyelashes falling over them, with a bewitching 
double light of emotion and instinct ...They are, 
in general, almond-shapf^d, and so have room for 
laughter or tears, and always they have a touch 
of the just dumb animal, a lamb or a calf, 

The women let their hair grow to its natural 
length and dress it in an indigCMious fashion of 
their motherland. There is undoubtedly a 
pictorial touch of comeliness in the Kashmir 
coitlure. None likes to wear loose and wavy hair. 
When quite young, a Kashmir beauty gets her 
hair dressed in many intricate braids, tassel led with 
a coarse woolen thread, and spread out grace- 
fully over her back. A small skull-cap over her 
head makes the picture all the more complete. 
Again, when married, she gets tlie plaits of hair 
joined together and braided with a woollen thread, 
and now she would prefer to wear a red cap 
generally bedizened with pins. In addition to 
the cap now she wears a square eloth^ generally 
home-made, for a cover of her head and back. 

The bunches of silver earrings* .serve as a 
lovely nimbus for the women’s blossomed fcatun\s. 
Unlike their so many sisters of the countries 
where the modern civilization has long dawned, 
thf? daughters of the Kashmir P3ve stick to theii* 
national attire and apparel. Along with their due 
praise, one cannot overlook their general un- 
cleanliness. 

The peasant is a figure of great importance 
in a country like Kashmir, where the villagers 
are the tillers of the soil. 

“The Kashmiri peasant,” says Lawrence, ‘'is in 
every respect, better off than his fellows in India. 
He has ample food, siifricieiit clothing, a comfort- 
able house, and abundance of fuel, and he obtains 
these without much efforts. There is a gcaieral 
comfort but no luxury, :uid the process of distribu- 
tion of wealth, by which a country is divided 
into the very rich and the very iwor, has not 
yet commenced in Kashmir.” 

There is exceptionally fertile land on both sides 
of the Jhelum and it alwmys well rewards the 
children of the peasantry. Again, there are 
many rich-soiled alluvial table-lands, separated 
from one another, in the valley. These are 
called Karewas or Wudars. No means of 
irrigation can be applied here and they use 
them for raising ‘spring-crops. The richest of 
these Wudars are those of Pam pur, covering 
about twelve thousand bighas, and they have 
h>ng^ been used for the cultivation of saffron. 

The saffron crop is not raised every year 
m rill the Pampur Wudars. With the alterna- 


^ The Panditanis, the Brahman women, never 
iRe to wear silver ornaments, but they may prefer 
»>rasd t6 t)aB8 it.asgold. ^ i 


tive of the spring-crop of wheat or linseed, every 
Aird year comes the turn of saffron. All the 
Pampur Wudars are now the Maharaja’s private 
property and are given on contract. Half of 
the whole quantity of the saffron, produced in 
a season, i.s the contractor’s share and the other 
half is divided among the cultivators. The 
fields are made into parterres where grow the 
small saffron-plants. The connoisseurs of beauty 
come into the fields to enjoy the most delightful 
hours of life in October when the delicate 
purple-coloured saffron flowers are in full bloom 
and their orange-red stigmas glitter like gold 
in the full moon. 



Above : On Maiuishbal Lake. Belofr : A glimpse 
of a Kashmiri Village. 


The Rabih (the spring-crop) and the Kharif*' 
are the only two crops in a year. The Rabih 
is sown in December and the fields lie under 
the snow^ constantly for about three months. 
In early April when spring comes and brings 
a new message, the snow begins to melt and 
the young sprouts appear on the stage. It is 
the time when the soul of the tillers of the 


* 111 the Rabih they raise the crops of wheat, 
maize, linseed and cotton in the valley as w'ell as on 
the slopes of its surrounding’" hills, and in the 
Kharif is raised the only and the principal crop 
of rice. 
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soil blossoms forth like their so many wild 
Hoovers and they sing in unison with their song- 
birds. In May they sow the Kharif crop of 
rice in tht* nurseries and again re-plant it into 
the fields, with songs, which come as easy to 
them, in the words of the poet, ‘as the leaves 
come to the trees’. Rice being the staple food 
of the people, there may be seen thousands 
of acres of rice-fields while looking from any 
of the surrounding hills of the Happy Valley. 
These fields are irrigated by (canals taken oh* 
from the nearest stream and remain under 
water throughout the spring and the summer. 
The weeding is done about five times a year. 
Pieturesijue is the seem* when the childnm of 
the ])easantry, standing for Iiours tog(‘tlier in 
slime under a hot sun, with their bodies bent 
down, are engaged in tlie weeding, and (^very 
now and then bursting into a melodious refrain. 



Top: Havcst Mirth. Bffflojn: Peasant girls 
(’oming homeward 


The harvest of Kabih is reaped in July, and 
that of Kharif in October. There is music every- 
where as the peasants reap the harvest and 
gather it into sheaves, with songs. In the year 
of rich crops, they enjoy harvest-feasts, accom- 

E * 3d by songs, generally sung in chorus. 

NagmaB or the boy-dancers, with long 
hair, who smg and dance in female attire, along 
witih 8 set 0 ® rural nmsicians, are also hired in 
tbrwelkd^o feasts* The Bach iVaij^mas generally 
sing tralHiongl songs. Borne of them, gifted 


with a poetic heart, are often song-smiths, and 
sing their own compositions, too, which are 
always extempore. If these now songs have 
even the least touch of folk- heart, the peasants 
learn them by heart, and, though quite unable 
to reprodiTCe the Bark Nagntas^ musical cadences, 
they sing in their own way and many of these 
songs become traditional in the course of time. 

After the harvest is reaped and gathered, in 
November, comes the wedding-season. It is the 
time when the tillers of the soil are free from 
field-work and their stores are replete with new 
rice. In these happy days of leisure they 
celebrate the wedlocks of their sons and daughters. 

Song is the very heart-beat of a Kashmir- 
marriage. A few weeks prior to the day, fixed 
for the marriage, the women begin their chorus- 
songs. Every day and night for hours together, 
they sit with a repertoire of songs. A party 
of Kashmiri wemen singing marriage-songs 
looks like a flock of (*ooing doves. With their 
arms upon one another’s shoulders, forming 
three or four rows, one behind the other, the 
women sometinujs march in the streets, (ielehra- 
ting the inarriag(‘-rituals, which become all th(‘ 
more life-lit with songs. Again at night, 
carrying burning candles decorated most grace- 
fully with a rich variety of flowers, their 
procession paces through the streets along with 
the bridegroom, who generally sits on horse- 
back like a prince. The hetitting rhythmic tunes 
to which the candle-hearers set their songs, make 
them excellent marchiiig-songs. In marriages of 
the rich tliis ritual is accompanied by the 
village orchestra, that makes it much more sweet.* 

lieginning with (tara-Nanvi (House-clearing), 
Hcna Batiflf (the ritual of dying the brid(3groom’s 
hands with hena), and Diragun (the bridegroom’s 
marit4il bath and anointing), Kashmir’s Hindu 
marriage comes to an interesting ritual, when the 
women, forming a \uocession in the courtyard, ask 
the bridegroom to stand on a ring (a platform, 
decorated with lime and colour), and the 
house-grannie conics forward to wave a pair of 
lighted lanijis and a, couple of pigeons before his 
face, while the procession goes on singing in 
chorus, and showering every now and then coins 
and sugar over him. So important is this ritual 
that it takes place again in the bride’s house 
after th(^ marriage-party i-eacdies there, when the 
bridegroom stands on the vwy-platform, kept 
ready for the occasion, with the biide on his left, 
and the house-grannie, with cheers on every bit of 
her wrinkled face, performs her rite. After the 
wedlock is over, the happy couple partake of 
the wedding-feast in one and the same plate and 
then are asked to pace hand in hand ^ on seven 
silver coins, placed round the sacred fire. After 
cheerful blessings, wet a bit with the tears of 
happiness, and the second performance of the 
/in/;, the bride is asked to bid adieu to her 
parents, w>tb whom she spent her glad childhood. 

* These rituals ^ Moslem character. 
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The women of the bridegroom’s house, too, once 
more perform the happy couple’s vingy after the 
marriage-party returns. 

The accompaniment of dancing girls and their 
orchestra was considered to be a necessary item 
of the wedding-mirth in the past, but for the last 
few years, it is being totally abolished. Many 
songs have come down from the native dancing- 
girls, who were good song-smiths, and full of 
])ictorica] words and lines, rapt into life-lit 
rhythm as these songs are, they have become 
popular with the masses. 

The refrains of Kashmir’s marriage-songs, 
scorn to be the sweetest and the women may sing 
them for 10 to .15 times. Yumbarzal (the 
narcissus) and Bumbar (black bee) are the 
emi)lems of the bride and the groom respec^tively 
in many of these songs. A great homage is paid 
to tlie love tale of Himal and Nagrai — the bride 
is compared to Himal and Nagrai to the groom. 
The names of Laila and Majuu, too, sometimes 
stand for the happy (;ouple. In the songs of 
purely Hindu character the names of Shiva and 
Parvati, and of Krishna and Radlui are used to 
adore the couple. 

Throughout Ramzan — the month of Rojas 
(religious fasts)— after i)artaking of happy dishes 
in their respective houses at night, the Moslem 
women assemble at a particular place in the 
village to enjoy the celebration of Ruf,'' a typical 
semi-religions (lance, which is accompanied by 
cliorus-songs. Standing fac.e to face in two 
separate rows, with some distan(‘e between them, 
tliey move rhythmically forward and having met 
in the middle pace back in the same order. Tins 
is repeated again and apiin, and short (diorus 
nd'rains lend it an additional grace and sweetness. 
This Ruf danc<* is in its full bloom on the Id 
night, when the daughters of the soil who 
<*elebrate it, arc extraordinarily merry, Love- 
sentiments and the mytho-heroi(^ traditions form 
the subject-matter of the Ruf-songs. 

Among the Kashmiri Pandits the time of a 
m;de offspring’s birth is always full of festivities. 
Again, when he completes his twelvtb year a gay 
day is fixed when he gets the sacred thread. The 
Brahmin Guru who gives the thread asks the boy 
to ask for alms from all liis kith and kin, who 
may give him from a humble sum of four annas 
to Rs. 10, The whole amount, which may amount 
to Rs. 700 in the case of a rich family and 
Rs. 20 only in a poor one, is the share of the Guru. 
A few weeks prior to the ceremony the women 
assemble in the boy’s house to celebrate it witli 
melodious songs. 

Almost all the Kashmir* peasantry have a 
gicat faith, full of devotion, simple and pure, in 
the saints of their soil, and there are numerous 
Moslem shrines on the tombs of the popular 

• Drus ( 5^ ) and Roh ( ) are two other 

ijvuoiiyiKig of Ruf, current among different claBses of 
tne masses.* 


saints. These are the places to which they look for 
protection in sad days of bad weather, poverty 
and disasters, etc. To pass a shrine on liorse-back 
is popularly believed to be an insult to tht^ shrine, 
which may bring disaster to the rider. 



Ton : Husking the Paddy. Middle : A Guzar 
nair-dresser. Bottom: Spinning Pasham. 


Embowered in the shady chenars and stately 
poplars and enclosed in a boundary wall, a 

Moslem shrine of Kashmir with its rich lattice 
and carving work, and a variety of flowering 
plants, looks like a piece of art. The origin of 

some of the old shrines goes back to the 14th 

century. The Hazrat Bol slfrine and that of 
Shaikh Nur Din at Tsrar play the leading part, 
while among the rest Zain Shah’s shrine at 
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Eishmukam,*^ the Kulgain shrine and Makdum 
Shah’s shrine on Hari Parbat have their own 
place. 

Many large fairs are held at various shrines. 
It is in these periodical gatherings, that one may 
note the national character of the soil Men and 
women, young and old, come from far and near 
and the shrine looks like the embodiment of a 
psalm in the happy vale of life. Sentiments of 
pilgrimage play the first fiddle on these occasions. 
The people are seen bringing offerings, as their 
means can allow, to the shrines, and on their 
faces is visible the confluence of Hinduism and 
Islam. It matters little if they are now away from 
ancestors’ religion, they have not totally forgotton 
their ancestors’ modes of devotion ; the shades of 
Hindu devotee’s mind are still seen on then- 
faces. Old grannies, along with their budding 
relations, may be noted, sitting in the shrine-yard, 
with their hands folded exactly like Hindu 
women. Their eyes, the abodes of aged but child- 
like innocence, raised towards the shrine-top, 
make the picture all the more exact. 

The village-swains and belles are seen clad 
in their best. There is a play of colours, mellow 
and serene, everywhere. Here and there are the 
glad customers engaged in clieap jewellery, sweets, 
and other native preparations. Along with a few 
sad faces of old grannies, who speak of a 
departed glory, there is a sea of liappy hearts, 
expecting the dawn of love and youth. 

The fairs do not lack at all in merry-making. 
There are Baeh-Nogmas ( the Boy-Dancers men- 
tioned above), who are always sure of an 
audience. In place of singing themselves, the 
masses rejoice in attending tlie Biwh-Nmjnia 
Dance and Music. There is also a good scope for 
the Opera, t executed by the profession h1 actors, 
name^l Bmds, The well-developed art of mimicry 
and buffoonery, as^ displayed by the Ikmds^ is 
thoroughly appreciated by the villagers. One 
may also note the wandering-minstrels, S the 


• The Eishmukam shrine is regarded as the most 
sacred by the Kashmiri boatmen, who offer here the 
first locks of their children. 

t ‘Kashmiris have a strong dramatic instinct’— 
Thinos seen in Kashmih, by Earnest F. Neve, p. 65. 

§ The Kashmiri synonym for a wnndering mins- 
trel is Qavian-Vol ( ) meaning literally 

/a singer.’ But the people generally name hirn 
according to the musical instrument, he carries. If 
it is Dehra ( iron-rod with loose iron- 

rings on it, which produce a sweet jingle, when 
shat [en Ip a typical rhythm— he is called Dahri or 
Dahar-Vol. Similarly if he carries a Eabab or 
Sarang (typical harps) he is called a Rabab-Vol or a 
Sarang-Vol respectively. 


descendants of Kashmir’s Himalayan Muse. 
They sing the stories of the past and the present 
and entertain the people. A wondering minstrel 
of Kashmir may rightly be portrayed in the 
words of Gray’s Bard'^ 

''With h^gard eyes the poet stood ; 

(Loose his heard and hoary hair 

Streamed, like a meteor, to the troubled air) 

And with a master’s hand and prophet’s fire, 

Struck the deep sorrows of his lyre.” 

Along with these fairs of Moslem character, 
theip are also Hindu fairs, connected with various 
festivals, celebrated at certain sacred places on 
particular days. Among ihe Hindu fairs, those 
held at Khir Bhawani, Hari Parbat, Dal Gate and 
Veri Nag are noteworthy. 

The Gujars, who are shepherds by occupation, 
are birds of passage. In winter they come down 
from the highland postures, situated near the 
snowy peaks, and in summer again they start 
towards their dear postures, with their sheep and 
family. There they settle temporarily for months 
together. Leaving their beds with the sun they 
move about freely in the open air, enjoying the 
happy company of Nature and partaking of the 
sweet and clear glacier-water. It is after sun-set, 
when th(‘, darkness spreads its wings^ that they 
return to their humble cots, nestled among the 
scented pines. The pastoral landscape of Kashmir, 
with its pretty sheep and cheerful shepherds, who 
sing and dance for their own delieht in 
paniment to their poetic surroundings’ vatyiDg 
moods, constitute 'a thing of beauty.’ and .Jit joy 
for ever.’ 

The Ihnxls (boatmen) have their own place 
in the water-side life of the country. Their men 
as well as women are very hardy and laborious. 
The Doemgas (big llat-bottomed country-boats, 
walled and roofed by matting) are their floating 
homes. They have long been living in these 
doongas, which are also used as means of trading. 
The rich Haum now possess many house-boats, 
the modernized and the up-to-date form of their 
doongasj for the Kashmir-visitors. Again, they 
have pretty Shikaras (skiffs) and the visitors, 
enjoying a trip, are simply charmed by their 
rhythmic songs, they sing on the silken Dal, the 
Jhielum or some other water-side, while propelling 
the ahikuras by applying the heart-shaped 

E addles. Great believers in God and the 
livine miracles, as the Hanzis are, in the: refrains 
of their songs is enshrined their cry for provi- 
dential help, such as : ‘Ya Pir Dastgir’— 

'(Help^ us) 0 Pir, 0 saint Dastgir’, “Suleman 
Phulaijan”-“'0 Solomon ! let there be good 

blossoms,’ and "Subjar Gulzar”—* ‘(Let it be) 

a verdure and a land of flowers’, etc, 

' .1 
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LIFE-STORY OF ABANINDRANATH TACi9g^Oi{£0^ 



By MUKUL DEY, a.ii.( .a. (Lond.), m.o. k., 
Principal j Oovernmmt School of Art, Calcutta 


The Begins fng op His Caheee 

D r. Abanindranath Tagore, the 

well-known artist of Modern India, 
was born in Calcutta on August 7, 
1871, at the Jorasanko residence of 
the Tagore family, 5 Dwarkanath '^fagore 
I jane. He is th(i youngest son of the late 
Gunendraiiath Tagorci and grandson of 
Girindranath Tagore, the second son of Prince 
Dwarkanath Tagore. JTis eldest brother 
(iaganendranath is also an artist of repute, 
aiul the next is Samarendranath Tagore, of 
a studious and retiring disposition. 

'riie history of this braneJi of the Tagore 
family shows a hereditary inclination towards 
art, so that the present nKunbers of this 
family liad the advantage of living in an 
atmosphere of art and cultiin*. Girindranath, 
Abanindranath’s grandfather, was himself a 
paint(»r of consuh'rable merit and uschI to 
paint portraits and landscapes aft(*r tin* 
Kiin^pean style. He made copies of the oil 
])aintings in the Belgacliia garden gallery, lie 
had for his collaborator l)r. Gouri Sankar, 
the first Indian painter in oils of note. 
Girindranath was not only a ])ainter but ;i 
dramatist and musician as well. He composed 
many songs and jatra |)lays. The fVimous 
Bengali poet Iswar Chandra Gupta was 
his contemporary and friend. It was a 
favourite pastime with Girindranath to sail 
m his boat on the Ganges when the sky 
was overcast with clouds and a storm was 
threatening, to the accompaniment of music 
and drums. Girindrapath was a great friend 
<>f Radha Prosad Roy, the eldest son of 
Raja Ramraohun Roy. 

fn the year 1864 Gunendraiiath and 
his cousin Jyotirindranath, an elder brother 
of the Poet, Rabindranath, were the earliest 
students of the Art School at Bowbazar, 
wliere Gunendraiiath studied art for 2 or 3 
.yc‘ars. This School was started in 1854 as 
private Enterprise by a number of Indian 

20-7 ^ 


and European gentlemen who formed them- 
selves into a society under the name of the 
Industrial Art Society, and was known as 
the School of Industrial Art during the time 
of Dr. Rajendra I/ala Mitra, being afterwards 



Dr. Abanindra Nath Tagore 

Uy tin- « oiiri<‘sy of Mi-. KMiiiikotidm Natli Ta^joro 


turned into the Government School of Art, 
Calcutta, when Lord Northbrook, who founded 
the old Art Gallery, was Governor-General. 

Amongst many others, such eminent men 
as Dr. Rajendra Lala Mitra, Maharajah Sir 
Jotindra Mohun Tagore and Mr. Justice 
Pratt were members of this Society, The 
School was first (1854-1855) situated at a 
house in Jorasanko (now the residence of 
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the Maliick family) and in turn moved 
(1856-1858) to premises in Coloolota (now 
the Medical College Eye Infirmary), to Sealdah 
(1859-1863) and finally to Baitakhana, 
Bowbaasar (1864-1892). 

Like Girindranath, his son Gunendranath 
was also a man of varied artistic tastes. He 
took a keen interest in photography, botany, 
gardening, as well as in zoological and other 
scientific studies. He used to send flowers 
grown by him to different exhibitions and was 
the recipient of several prizes. He helped the 
well-known florist S. P. Chatterji with Rs. 500 
to start a nursery of flowers. He was a life 
member of the Agri-Horticultural Society, 
established at Alipore, and a member of the 
Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal. He was 
very fond of dramatic performances. 

This will give an idea of the environment 
in which the two artist brothers, Gaganendra- 
nath and Abanindranath were brought up. 

When Abanindranath was about five years 
old his father sent him to the Normal School, 
then situated on the site of Mr. Haren SiFs 
house in Chitpore Road, Jorasanko. He 
studied there for about 2 or 3 years. One 
day his English teacher pronounced “pudding” 
as “pudding,” and when Abanindranath 
pointed out the mistake and said that he was 
quite sure of the pronunciation as he had 
“puddings” for dinner every night, his teacher 
flew into a rage, flogged him severely and tied 
him up with the punkha rope to the school 
bench. He was left thus confined till the 
school was over at 4 o^clock, when he unfas- 
tened the rope and ran home. This kind of 
punishment annoyed his father very much, 
and Abanindranath^s connection with the 
Normal School was thereupon ended. 

One of the hobbies of Abanindranath^s 
lather was to make architectural plans and 
sketches in colour. After leaving the Normal 
So^9o| Abanindranath made use of his father’s 
paint box to paint rural scenes with cottages 
and palm trees. He also acquired consider- 
able skill in drawing similar interesting 
pictures with his father’s red and blue pencils. 
He was tbep about nine years of age. 

At ^is$iue there came a change in the 
Gunendranath Tagore. 

.^ The wh^^lS^ to a garden house 

by the river Ganges. The 


atmosphere here was quite different from that 
of Calcutta. It was an old house, reputed- to 
be haunted, and was built on a large piece of 
land which was originally infested by robbers 
and other men of ill fame, close to the French 
territory of Chandernagore. The area of th(^ 
Park was very extensive (about 40 acres) and 
was strewn with bones and skulls, with which 
Abanindranath used to play football, or which 
he throw into the garden ponds. This haunted 
house served to stimulate his artistic faculties. 
In the park-like grounds there were peacocks 
and many other kinds of birds, and deer and 
other animals roamed about freely. In the 
morning the ground remained strewn with 
the feathers of various kinds of rare and 
beautiful ducks eaten up by jackals at night. 
The house itself was like a museum stored 
with artistic vases, carpets, screens, other 
furniture of diverse colours and designs, which 
left a deep impression on the mind of the 
budding artist. Abanindranath U8e(||k> make 
free use of his father’s pencils apSl trushes, 
as we have already seen, and here me animals 
and birds served the purpose of Kving models, 
while the vases and carpets^ offered him all 
kinds of designs and colour combinations. 

From this garden-house Abanindranath 
used to see the village maindens returning 
from the Ganges with their pitchers full of 
water and all the otlier usual sights to be seen 
in typical Bengali villages. Thus at the early 
age of nine or ten the love of nature was 
implanted in him, and opportunities thus 
oflered were made full use of by Abanindra- 
nath, On seeing his sketches one of his uncles, 
Nilkaraal Mukerji, was so pleased that he 
presented him with a drawing slate of ground 
glass and some coloured pictures for him to 
copy. All . this gave a peculiar mould to his 
mind. Here he embroidered a piece of 
tapestry and used to mould figures of the' gods 
Kartika, Ganesa, etc., out of thick flour-paste. 
But the house with its garden which was the 
source of his artistic development was also the 
scene of his first severe bereavement Here 
his beloved father died when Abanindranath 
was only of 10 years of age. 

After this bereavement the whole of th(^ 
Tagore family returned by boat to tht 
Jorasanko house. Their appointed guardian^j, 
Messrs Jogesh Gangooly andNilkamfilMuker jj, 
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henceforth looked after the brothers. 
Abaaindra’s mother desired once more to give 
him a school education and his guardians 
accordingly put him in the Sanskrit College. 

While reading in the Sanskrit College he 
composed a hymn on Saraswati, the Goddess 
of learning, and secured the first prize. He 
also received Sanskrit books as prizes. There 
was no drawing class in the school but, along 
with his Sanskrit studies, Abanindranath began 
to write Bengali verses illustrating the childish 
pictures that he composed about delupidated 
temples, moonlight, evening, early mor ning s 
and many other scenes. 

While still at the Sanskrit College (1881- 
1 890), he took some lessons from his class- 
mate Anukul Chatterji of Bhowanipnr, of whom 
he still remembers clearly the beautiful pencil 
outline drawings that he used to make. 
Although he was not very strong in his 
English, he somehow managed to get promoted 
iipto the first class, being well up in Sanskrit 
literature. 

In 1889 he married Srim’ati Suhasini Devi 
the eldest daughter of the late Bhujagendra 
Bhusan Chatterji, a descendant of Prosanna 
Kumar Tagore, and left the Sanskrit College 
after nine years of study. He then studied 
English as a special student at the St. Xavier 
(College, which he attended for about a year 
and a half (f. c., from 1890 to 1892), specially 
the science lectures of Father Lafont. 

Between the years 1892-1894, many of 
his early efforts at pictorial illustration were 
published in the "Sadhana”, “Chitrangada” and 
other publications of Rabindranath and in his 
own books Sakuntala and Khirer Putul, and 
made numerous illustrations for the stories of 
BimbavatL It was at this time that Rabindra- 
nath used to compose songs and sing them 
himself and Abanindranath used to accompany 
him on the Esraj. 

The following four years, *>., from 1892 
to 1896, were ut^i^ed by Abanindranath in 
practising music and in composing pictures 
tor book illustrations. He also devoted him- 
self to writing stories and dramas in Bengali. 


About the year 1897, when Abanindranath 
was about 26 years of age, he took private 
lessons from Signor Gilhardi, an Italian artist, 
the then Vice-Principal of the Calcutta 
Government School of Art, on cast drawing, 
foliage drawing, pastel and life study. 

About the year 1897 the arrival of Charles 
L. Palmer from England marked the turning 
point in the development of the artistic genius 
of Abanindranath. Palmer bad a studio at 
Kyd Street which Abanindranath used to 
attend. After undergoing training under 
Palmer for 3 or 4 years, that is from 1897 to 
1901, he attained such proficiency in portrait 
painting that he could finish a bust portrait 
within 2 hours. About this time Abanindra- 
nath went to Monghyr, where a complete change 
took place in his artistic activities. He gave 
up oil paititings and devoted himself to water 
colour. After his return Abanindranath began 
to paint pictures descriptive of the episodes 
in the career of Srikrishna, the divine cowherd, 
which are popularly known as “The Krishna 
Series” of paintings. These were the results of 
his experiences at Monghyr which led to the 
giving up of his once cherished hope of 
becoming the Titian of Bengal. 

On his return from Monghyr he again took 
a course of training in water-colour painting 
under Palmer, and then he again went to 
Monghyr, taking the work he had done under 
Palmer with him, and began to develop them 
in accordance with his further impressions of 
nature. Here sitting at Kastaharini (Jlhat* 
he devoted himself whole-heartedly to watfer- 
colour painting. bVom this Ghat he could see 
the life of the villagers going to and coming 
from the river, and all these first hand gliippses 
of Indian life combined with his inner ex- 
perience of visiting old dilapidated Moghul 
forts produced a peculiar inclinaticn of his 
mind towards the India of old, and the rich 
realm of Indian art definitely revealed itself 
to him. 

* So named because it is supposed that a plunge 
into the river from this ghat relieves all nrisery. 
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T he cruel hand of death has snatched away 
one of the most valued and sincere friends 
of India, of Indians, and of Indian cAdture, 
and it is our lot to mourn today the departure 
of a great Engflishman, who came to India with a 
noble mission and gave his services to India with 
sympathy, with love, and with devotion. Time 
will adjudicate on the merit of his services. 
Indeed, it has already appraised the value* of the 
thought and work which this ardent devotee of 
Indiaa culture has contributed to the growth of 
knowledge and understanding of Indian Art as 
the finest expression of Indian spiritual culture. 



E. B. Havell 

From tho Oil Painting; io Baiifyiya Sabityii Parisharl Hall. 

By I bo ( ’ourtosy of Hankiya Saliitya .Pjtrisbatl. 

The discovery of Sanskrit Literature is justly 
regarded as one of the momentous mile-stones in 
the j»rogress of European culture. A much more 
momfentous discovery, pregnant with future conse- 
au^es, it* was • our good fortune to witness about 
tne year 1967, when the late Mr. E. B. Havell 
proclaimed to . cultured circles in Europe that 


India had bequeathed to the world a logically 
developed autochthonous and indigenous Art,— tin* 
forms and ideals of which are the special product 
and^ the peculiar expression of her own native 
genius. Indeed, before this discovery, Indian Art 
was not only lost to the Indians themselves, but 
was on the point of being lost to the world, 
being erroneously regarded as a decadent sequel 
to the debased Hellenistic Art, which was once 
supposed to have poured into India in the waki* 
of the (‘onquering steps of Alexander the Great. 

I^or many years previous to the publication of 
his epoch-making work, hidian Sml]durr ami 
Painlinfj, this able connoisseur of Art had been 
(living into the (l(q)ths of Indian spiritual life and 
its many expressions, in order to discover th(^ 
key to th(* mysteries of one of tin? most valued 
contriliutions that have ever been madt* to human 
(dvilization. We have some indications of his 
ardent and unbiascMl studies of the spl^tual 
complex of Indian •‘culture in his richly illustrated 
volume llrna/m: The Sa^cred City, Skeielm of 
IKndu T/ife and IMiffion ( Black ie A Son, 
October BlOo), which he offered as ‘‘an intelligible 
outline of Hindu ideas and religious practices, 
and especially as a presentation of the imagina- 
tive and artistic side of Indian religions.” The 
spirit of his enquiry is very pithily expressed in 
his own words ; 

“It is waste of energy for Christians io inveigh 
mendy against Hincln superstition, idolatry, and 
caste. It, is rather by sympathetic study of 
Hinduism in all its aspects that we shall learn to 
reach the hearts of the peofdc, as our Groat TcachcM- 
did on the shores of Galih'c.” 

Mr. Haveirs first contact with Indian Art 
began about the year 1ftS7 when he assumed 
charge of the Madras School of Arts. This is 
indicated by his earliest jiublished article on “The 
Art Industries of the Madras Presidency” in the 
pages of the now defunct Journal of Indian Art 
(Vol. IV, April 1S9]). Shortly after he came to 
Gaknitta as Principal of the local School of Ar^, 
ho published a monograph on “Stone-carving in 
Bengal” (October 1906) in which he proved that 
the great tradition of stone architecture and stone- 
carving to which the architectural monuments of 
Orissa (then a part of Bengal) owed their finest 
masterpieces were still lingering^ with all the 
beauty, with all the skill ancl vitality of its tradi 
tions and he cited the additions to the Emm 
Math in Ptiri, then recently constructed, as 
evidence of what the Indian architects were still 
capable of car.rying out. It was an irony of the 
educational Fates of Modern India ^ that thi^^ 
discovery was^ made, not by any educated Indian, 
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but by an Endishman, still gfropin^ in search of 
the key to Tnaian Art. 

A ffreat stir was created in cultured circles in 
Europe when with the rich eloquence of his voice 
he championed the cause of Indian Art, and 
claimed a sympathetic appreciation of its peculiarly 
Indian <iuality, richly documentinj? his claim with 
choice masterpieces of old Indian Painting and 
Sculpture which he cited from numerous sources. 
His claim at once met with sympathetic support 
of critics, both in England and on the Continent, 
although it gave very rude shocks to Anglo-Indian 
Miitiquarians comfortably settled down to the 
belief that India had no Fine Art of its own. 
The late Mr. Roger Fry, then the foremost 
English critic, reviewed Mr. Havell’s champion- 
sliip in a brilliant article in the Qmrkrlu Remew 
(October lb 10): 

“And now, finally, the claim is being brought 
forward on behalf of the Sclu])tures of India, 
.lava, and (%lon. These claims have got to he 
faced ; we can no longer hide behind the Elgin 
marbles and refuse to look ; wc have no longer 
any system of jcstheties which can rule out, a 
priori, even the most, fantastic and unreal artistic 
forms. They must he judged in tlunnselves and 
by their own standards.’’ 

Mr. Laurence Jlinyon, another gifted English 
critic, wroUi in the stime Journal : 

“Before Mr. Havcll wrot(‘, it, was the fashion 
to deny that India had produced any ‘line’ art at 
all. That fashion is now exploded. Mr. Ifavell 
has done a real service by his championship of 
Indian sclupture, painting, and architecture. He 
has shown that India possesses a creative art 
animated by its own ideals, and he has intcnHetiHl 
those ideals with sympathy and clocpience. He has 
made the English public, so ignorant of the real 
India and its achievements, and so little enlightened 
])y the returning Anglo-Indians, ac(juainted with 
ail art of which it had no conjecture. The 
impetuosity of his attack on ignorance and 
])reiudice and the very excesses of his zeal, have 
iwobablv been Jiiore efhn'tive than a more critical 
and judicious treatment, of his subject.” 

Mr. Haveirs domonstrations ojxmed the ey(\s 
of many who, hitherto, .saAV no quality or merit 
in Indian Art. But tin* assault that the new 
discoverer of the beauty and sfiirituality of Indian 
Art, launched against the deprociative (\sti mates 
perpetuated by a generation of so-callcd British 
authorities on Indian Art, e. //., Sir (leorge 
Birdwood, Curator of Indian Art, South Kensington 
(author of “Hand-bpok of Industrial Arts of 
Indiii,” 1,880) disturbed the 8elf-resp(‘ct and amour 
pro'^rre of British ‘^ie-hards” in the field of Indian 
culture. And Sir George Birdwood, protc^sting 
against Mr. Havell’s admiration of a typical 
Indian image of the Buddha in the sweet 
serenity of a Yogasami, broke out in an undignified 
expression of his views in the following words : 

“This senseless similitude in its immemorial 
fixed pose is nothing more than an un-inspired 
bra>!ep image, vacuously squinting down its nose 
to its thumbs and knees and toes. A boiled suet 


pudding would serve equally ivell as a syndml of 
passhnless purity and serenity of soul {Journal 
off be Royal Soeicty of Arts, 4th February, 1910). 

Sir George Birdwood, till then regarded as the 
most (competent authority on Indian Art, reflected 
the typical Anglo-Saxon incapacity to re.spond to 
the forms of Art other than their own. For not 
only ill the field of Oriental Art, English critics, 
wrapped in their characteristic insularity and 
narrow Little Englandism, have been proverbially 
impervious to the quality of any form of Art- 
even of other European countries,— which differed 
in spirit, temper, or form from the customary 
conservatism of British Art. Anyhow, Sir 
George Birdwood’s infamous invective and calumny 
of Indian Buddhist Art did not go unchallenged 
even in khigland. And a group of English 
artists, scholars, poets, and literary men (Fredrick 
Brown, Walter (Vane, George Cromton (?), 
Laurence Houseman, E. Lanteri, W. R. Lothaby, 
Hulsey Ricardo, T. W. Rollestoii, W. Rothenstein, 
George W. Russell (A. E.), W. Reynolds Stephens, 
Charles Waldstein, Emery Walker) wrote to the 
yV/ziY^.s- protesting against Sir George BirdwooiTs 
inve<*tiv(‘, in the following words : 

“Wc, the undersigned artists, critics, and students 
of art, tliink that it would be a misfortune if the 
criticisms of Sir (’ircorgc Birdwood were to go forth 
to India, and elsewhere as the expression of views 
prevalent on this subject among lovers of art in 
the British Islands. \Ve find in the best art of 
India a lofty and adequate expression of the 
religious emotion of the people and of their deepest 
thoughts on the subject of the divine. We recogniije 
in the Buddha type of sacred figure one oi the 
great artistir inspirations of the world. We hold 
that the existeni'i^ of a distinct, a potent and a 
living tradition of art is a possession of nricolcss 
value to the Indian people and which they ana all who 
admini and respect their achievement in this field 
ought to guard with the utmost reverence and love. 
W(^ wish to assure our brother craftsmen and 
students in India that the School of National Art 
in that country which is still showing its vitality 
and its capacity for the interpretation of Indian 
life and thought, will never fail to command our 
admiration and sympathy so long as it remains 
true to itself. We trust that, while not disdaining 
to accept whatever can be wholesomely assimilated 
from foreign sources, it will jealously preserve the 
individual character which is an outgrowth of the 
liistory and physical conditions of the country as 
well as of those ancient and profound religious 
conceptions which are the glory of India and of 
all the Eastern world/’ 

While in England, Mr. HaveH's discovery of 
Indian Art met with a mixed reception, the 
critii^s of the Continent greeted it with cheers 
and whole-hearted admiration. This is typically 
reprcsenteAl by the views published by Dr. 
William Cohn, an eminent German critic, and 
Editor of the Ostasimiisch-e ZeAts chrift, who in 
a famous article : “The Understanding of Indian 
Art” (translated by Dr. ^ Coomaraswamy and 
publisheil in The Modem Rmmii) gave a worm 
support to Mr. Havell. , Other eminent critics, 
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Professor Strzy^owski, Dr. Diez, and Dr. Victor 
Goloubew, enthusiastically supported his claim. 
Indian Painting and Sculpture, thus, won a 
place of honour in the judgment of the world, 
through the able championship of Mr. Havell. 

His second volume Jdmln of Indian Art 
(1911) written in a tempered key, and avoiding 
the polemics of heated controverey, explained 
the forms and motives of Indian sculpture 
through the ideas expressed in religious and 
mythical literature, and traced their derivation 
from the old Aryan heroic ideal as described in 
Indian epic poetry. He endeavoured to indicate 
the inspiration of Vedic thought, which still 
permeates the whole atmosphere of Indian life, 
as the originating impulse of Indian Art, the 
influence of which links together all its difibrent. 
historic phases, not excepting the Moghul period. 

In the meantime, under the guidance of Mr. 
Havell, Dr, Abanindra Nath Tagore had laid the 
foundations of the New School of Indian Painting 
to develop the best traditions — which had never 
died out, and had survived in continuous threads 
through its different historic developments through 
the centuries. While Dr. Tagore picked up the 
threads of old Indian traditions, he did not disdain 
to assimilate the best lessons from European 
studios. Indeed of all the exponents of Modern 
Indian Painting his works display the most 
significant signs of contact with European 
painting, particularly in modelling and principles 
of composition. A group of sypi pathetic English- 
men in Calcutta, (of whom the most notable 
connoisseurs were Sir John Woodroffe, and the 
late Mr. Norman Blount) laid the foundation of 
the Indian Society of Oriental Art -which offered 
rich impetus to the new movement inaugunited 
by Mr. Havell. 

Architecture was not neglected, and Mr. 
HavelPs deep insight and earnest studies helped 
to unearth the fundamental basis, and the 
key-note which has governed the rich development 
of Indian architecture — through the varying 
demand^ of different religions and the differing 
Ijolitical ' conditions throughout the fateful evolu- 
tions of life and society recorded on the coloured 
pages of Indian history. In his first volume on 
, Indian Arehitpcinre, its psycholor/if, strueture 
and history Mr. Havell domon.strated 

how the historic building traditions of India met 
- the demands of varying conditions of life at 
different periods of history, how the Moghul 
Emperors - utilized and developed the skill and 
genius of the Indian craftsmen in new oppor- 
tunities which flowered out in the glories of 
s MogW architecture. Incidentally, in analysing 
the forms of Moghul architecture, he demons- 
trated that its elements (domes, arches and many 
details) were ressentially Indian rather than 
Peraiany/ apd the term Tndo-Saracenic’ 

emplpys^ was a misnomer. In 

his immous The Building of the New 

he the employment of the 


living Indian craftsmen whose ancestors had 
built the Imperial Cities of Delhi and Agra 
under the liberal patronage of Akbar and Shah 
Jahan, and who are still capable of designing 
a New Delhi for the British Raj. The main 
burden of his agitation was that it was not a 
question whether ‘New Delhi'^ should be built 
in this or that style, but whether the traditions 
of Indian craftsmanship should be allowed to 
continue or develop on lines consistent with iIJs 
history. Should the Indian builder having a 
living architectural practice at his back dating 
back to several centuries be given a free hand 
to evolve “out of a stock of still vital Indian 
ideas,” a form of architecture which will sym- 
bolize, on the one hand, the spirit of India, as 
it is today and will stir on the other hand the 
potency of Indian Art to express itself in new 
creative efforts. The agitation that he set up in 
England led a group of cultured Englishmen, 
artists, and members of Parliament, to petition 
the Secretary of State and to impress on him 
“That it is for the general good, artistically and 
morally, not only of the United Kingdom^ and 
India, but of the world at large that the living 
craftsmanship should be saved from extinction 
by a right method of employment ; that politi- 
cally such a method will tie the natives of India 
more closely to the Mother country, and at the 
same time give an outlet for the energies of the 
college-trained Indians to whom all the arts are 
at presemt closed ; further, that the use of native 
master-builders handling native material is 
financially economical.” An official enquiry was set 
on foot to ascertain the character and nature of 
the buihling crafts still surviving in India. The 
result of the enquiry embodied in the “Report on 
Modern Indian Architecture” by Gordon Sander- 
son fully justified Mr. Havell’s claim for the 
living quality of the old building traditions still 
surviving in India. 

In his first monograph, Mr. Havell had con- 
fined himself to the Indian monuments erected 
under Islamic patronage. In his second volume, 
published in 1915 under the title of “The 
Ancient and McMliieval Architecture of India,” 
the author made an extensive and detailed 
survey of the whole field, and revealed the 
fundjimental principles of Indian architecture, 
with a rare insight and a power of analysis, 
which a generation of learned antiquarians labour- 
ing for nearly a century had failed to discover. 
Mr. Havell had not set out to write a text-book 
on the History of Indian Architectoe— but to 
interpret how the scope and development of the 
building craft— the mother of all the other forms 
of arts and crafts— was made the basis of Indian 
forms of political administration and had afforded 
in all periods of Indian history ample scope for 
the genius of Indian culture to express itself in 
diverse ways and means. He had demonstrated 
by his admirable studies how it is Ae first and 
foremost duty of an historian of Indian Archi- 
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t-ecture to realize for himself the distinctive 
qualities which constitute its Indian-ness and its 
peculiar value in the synthesis of Indian life. 

The contributions he has made to the pro- 
blems of the preservation and development of 
Indian Iiidustrid Arts under the depressing 
conditions of a machine age are indeed valuable. 
Many years before Mahatma Gandhi thought of 
launching his scheme for resuscitating the village 
craft of the weavers, Mr. Havell realized that 
unless the Indian handlooni could be helped to 
survive the competition with mill-hiade piece-goods, 
unless the organization of Indian handicrafts 
could be built on a sound economic basis,-- 
unless the poverty problem was adequately faced 
[)y providing a sound economic status for the 
bisie village industry,— the handloom, it was 
useless to expect a healthy revival of the artistic 
industries. As a practical effort in this direction, 
ho devised and imported an improved type of 
“Hattersley-Loom” and he demonstrated how it 
was possible for this oldest village craft to hold 
its own against the competition of power-loom 
productions. His valuable suggestions for the 
development of Indian industries are embodied 
in a series of essays published under the 
title The Ba^is for Arlistk and^ Industrial 
Revival in India (Madras 1912). He believed 
in the possibility of building upon the basis of 
Indian civilization and culture a better social 
and industrial order than that which now exists 
in Europe. And for this purpose he was an 
ardent advocate of national education in the 
Indian Universities, and made practical efforts 
to introduce the study of Indian Art in the 
University curriculum. It is indeed unfortunate 
that, although some of the Indian Universities 
have adopted theoretical resolutions re(‘om mend- 
ing the study of the Fine Arts as an essential 
factor in higher education, none of the Universi- 
ties has yet taken steps to offer practical courses 
to ensure in the curriculum an opportunity to 
all students to come in <‘-ontact with the Master- 
pieces of Indian Art. Even the text-books of 
Indian history have failed to indicate how the 
principles of Indian culture and civilization had 
incarnated in its monuments of Arts and its 
artistic crafts, at all periods of Indian history. 
And it was left to Mr. Havell to reveal how, 
through the interstices of the dynastic wars 
and foreign invasions, and the fateful political 
cataclysms, the story of the expression and the 
development of Indian culture has progressed 
unabated thro'Ugh* the chequered careers of the 
dynastic upheavals and internecine quarrels. 
In his History of Aryan Rule in India (1918) 
he has given a new way of looking at Indian 
history. He has pleaded for a recognition of 
national art as a key to the true understanding 
and interpretation of Indian history. Incidentally, 
he has shown; that even during the reigns of 
foreign invaders the course of Indian Polity, 
Indian, social or religious ideals, Indian Arts 


and Crafts have had full scope and have helped 
to realize the fruits of Indian culture to the 
fullest extent. The reigns of Kanishka, of the 
Tughlaks, of Sher Shah, of Akbar were not 
reigiKs of foreign invaders— but essentifiJly 



Mr. E. B. Havell 

Cht»t<> by flio CumU'sy of Mr. Mukul Doy. Bust matlu bv 
Ml-. K. ViMikiiijippa at (ho (lOvonimont Sobool of Art, 

Indian governments carried out with the co- 
operation of Indians, and mainly based on the 
principles of Indian Polity, and Sociology— 
and have helped to develop rather thiui retard 
the expression of Indian culture in all its 
phases. In his shorter handbook designed for 
students, A Sturrt HiMory of India (1924), he 
has within a short compass traversed the whole 
field of Indian history from the earliest times 
to the present day, and has given a skilful and 
well-baiuneod survey of the march of Indian 
culture tlirough the fateful shadows of political 
incidents and happenings,— through the domina- 
tion of princes and personalities. 

As a practical educationist, Mr. Havell’s 
finger-marks have left their blessings on the 
Government School of Art, Calcutta, and the 
Fine Art Section of the Indian Museum for 
which, with rare courage and fine connoisseurship 
he collected a magnificent gallery of old master- 
pieces of Painting and Sculpture,— valuable 
documents of the brilliant history of Indian 
Art, hitherto inaccessible to the prejudiced eyes 
of antiquarians filmed witlS tapes, charts, and 
estampages. For Indian school-boys, he designed 
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and published a series of Drawing Books, using 
the finest examples of old Indian models and 
decorative designs. It is unfortunate that Mr. 
Havell was not a Sanskrit scholar, and the 
source-books of Indian culture were only 
accessible to him through translations. But, it 
is doubtful if any Sanskrit scholar, Indian or 
European, could have brought such deep faith, 
such keen spiritual insight, and such penetrating 
power of analysis as he did, to study the 
symbology of Hindu Religion and Art, and the 
fruits of which it is a privilege to enjoy in his 
admirable exposition of Saivaite myths in his 
Himalayas in Iruli/m Art (June 1924X his 
last tribute to the shrine of Indian culture. 
His deep and abiding faith in the basic principles 
of Indian civilization is very typically expressed 
in his own words : 

‘'No nation has ever grown to greatness by 
compromising. India has sunk in the scale of 
nations liecause she has been false to her highest 
ideals and India will rise again when she holds 
np for herself and for humanity higher once 
than Modern Europe now brings her.’" 


As an interpreter of Indian culture of rare 
and profound insight, as a connoisseur of Indian 
Art, in all its phases, of rare vision and acumen, 
as an unprejudiced student of the basic princi- 
ples of Hindu Religion and Polity, as a wor- 
shipper of the finest ideals of Indian civilization, 
of unshaken faith and devotion, as a true and 
passionate friend of Indians, of rare power of 
sympathy, as an educationist of liberal and sincere 
outlook and as one of the foremost prophets of 
Indian nationalism, Mr. Havell’s personality and 
works shall ever occupy an honoured throne in 
the hearts of all IndiauxS, and shall be cherished 
in loving and grateful inernories in all future 
developments of Indian culture, for the study ^ of 
which he has proviiled such valuable and enduring 
inspiratiion. From his own countrymen he has 
richly deserved, if he has not actually earned, 
the richest tribute for the inestimable services 
that he has rendered to the cause of international 
understanding, in indicating the way to a 
spiritual 7'approrhemmt between the East and the 
West, — for whi(‘h events have l)een slowly hut 
surely working out a divine fulfilment. 


THE WATERS OF DESTINY 

By SITA DEVI 


XXII 

S HRIBILA8 was seated in the outer room. 
He was in a rage. The condition imposed 
by Suparna was becoming unbcaiahle to 
him. He was to havj^ none of the riglits of a 
husband, till Suparnii granted them to liim of 
her own free will. It had not sounded so had 
in Calcutta, as everything ultra-modern and 
dramatic went well with the atmospluTe of the 
metropolis. Shribilas had to ^consent to it 
there, because otherwise Suparna wouhl have 
refused to come with him. But he had ho})ed 
that Suparna would not insist on a strict obser- 
vance of the condition. If she was treated well, 
she would surrender within a few days. But 
the way she had behaved during the journey, 
had been an eye-opener to Shribilas. He had 
understood that Suparna hated and det<?sted 
him too utterly, ever to be his voluntarily. But 
how was he going to conquer her ? She was 
indifferent to goocl treatment, and she would 
allow no sort of familiarity or intimacy. And 
she could never be won o^r by presents and 
ornaments. How was Shribilas ever going to 
find a place in her heart? Of course, he could 
^ use force, as she was alone now, but whenever 
he remembere(J the severe expression of her face, 
he felt discoiu^^ed. Besides, he had given her his 
word. It wouIJ never do to break it so soon. 

mSM to him from outside, saying 
nre^l^ ^tilling' there like a fool ? Won’t 
yem Ifiviypur bath and meal ?” 


“Go away and don’t nag/’ said her brother 
angrily. “I will oat when it pleases me.” 

This was their usual mode of speaking and 
soim^tiines it became even worse. So Haimabati 
did not mind this much and said, “Very well, 
1 am going. It’s no use my interfering in your 
afiairs now. I came to ask you, only because 
aunt tokl me that your wife was waiting for 
yon and could noi, take her own meal.” 

Suparna was waiting for him ? The words 
warmed up his heart and he got up in a 
hurry. “I am going to bathe,” he told his sister, 
“it won’t lake me long.” Haimabati left, her 
face distorted with displeasure. 

Shribilas went to the pond and hurriedly 
finished his bath. In the village it was customary 
to keep the upper part of the body bare, but 
Shribilfis felt rather shy to appear before Suparna 
so scantily dressed. So he put on a panjM 
and combed his hair, before going in. 

“Why are. you so late, my dear?” asked his 
aunt. “Your wife has finished her bath long 
ago. 1 could not give her her meal, as you 
hail not come in. 

So Suparna had not waited for him of her 
own will, the aunt had made her do it ? Shribilas 
felt his temper rising again and said, “Why did 
you keep her waiting for me ? You could havo 
easily given her her food.” 

‘We are not Memsahibs, my dear,” said his 
aunt, “and do not know these customs, A wife 
can never eat before her husband, SiA down 
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here. I shall serve food to your wife inside 
that room*” 

Shribilas sat down to eat, with a frowning face. 
He looked askance once or twice, but could not 
catch sight of Suparna, “Who has cooked today ?” 
he asked. “It is very nice.’* 

"I and your sister have cooked together to-day,** 
said his aunt. “When I am gone, there will be 
some difficulty about cooking the fish.” 

**Why ?** asked Shribilas, “sister used to cook 
fish before ?** 

Before his aunt could reply, Haiinabati came 
rushing out of the kitchen and cried : 

“Why should I ? I am a widow, why shall 
I touch fish every day ? The person who wants 
to eat fish, will have to do the cooking also.*’ 

Shribilas fiared up at once. He hated the 
thought of Suparna’s listening to these petty 
quarrels. He pushed away his plate and cried, 
“Alright, alright, you need not shriek like a 
f?teamer’s siren. We would do very well without 
tasting your fine cooking. Other people also know 
how to cook.** 

His aunt tried her best to stop this altercation 
and said, “Please stop, my dear, don’t fight the 
first day you set foot in the house. Some sort 
of arrangement will certainly be made. Wherever 
does work stop, for a single person ?” 

Suparna heard everything, sitting inside the 
room. It was reallv something novel in this 
house, this fight about who was going to cook 
for Suparna; Strange tunis of the wheels of 
Fate ! She had finished eating, so she picked up 
her plate and tumbler and came out with them, 
Shribilas nearly jumped up in consternation, though 
he had not yet finished eating. “Why are you 
carrying these things ?*’ he cried. “Aunt, I asked 
you to engage a maid servant for doing these 
wbrks. Have not you engaged any ?” 

“Why not ?** said Haiinabati, with a sneer 
from inside the kitchen. “Which of your orders 
has not been carried out ? But the low-caste 
maid-servant never entered the rooms before. 
Hut if it pleases you now, we can bring her in, 
anytime.’* 

“I shall see whether she comes in or remains 
outside,** said Shribilas. “Aunt, please show her 
where to keep these plates and tumblers.*’ 

The old lady was feeling utterly fed up 
with these continuous bickerings. “She knows 
wliere to keep them,” she said to Shribilas. 
“She had lived in this place for many years. 
Come with me, daughter, 1 shall show you.” 

Suparna foHow^i her and put down the 
things by the side of the pond. “The maid- 
servant will scour and wash them,” said the 
old lady, “you have only to pour some water 
on them and take them in. Here we cannot 
get high-caste servants. You know the state of 
things here.” 

“There was no need of a maid-servant,” 
said Suparna* *T could have done these few 
things myself.” 

* 27-8 
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“Why not, indeed,” said the old lady* “You 
have only two persons to work for* If your 
sister-in-law had not been such a fool, it would 
have been even more easier. But Heaven has 
not granted her any wisdom and her mother 
had spoilt her thoroughly. Please, make some 
allowances for her. You know, she has no 
other home.” 

Suparna was washing her face and hands 
in the pond. “How can I help it if she gets 
angry for nothing ?” she said. “Please try to 
make her understand that I do not want to 
take away any of the rights she had been 
enjoying. She won’t have to do anything for 
me either. I shall do all my work myself.” 

“If she had sense enough to understand it, 
then there would have been no trouble at all,” 
said Shribilas’s aunt. “But everyone thinks 
others as good or bad as oneself. She is 
mortally afraid of being driven out by both of 
you.” 

Suparaa did not like to say much about 
this subject and returned home. The old lady 
went into Haimabati’s room and Suparna went 
back to the room where lier things had been 
placed. Shribilas had finished eating by 
that time. Suparna had not slept at all during 
the previous night, and was feeling extremely 
tired. But she felt rather awkward about 
occupying this room solely for herself. This 
happened to be the best room in the house. 
If she took it, then Haimabati and Shribilas 
would have to manage with inferior room's. 
She had not come here to enjoy herself. She 
had come for the sole purpose of inflicting 
punishment on herself and thus have her 
revenge on Sudarshan. She had another object 
in coming. She did not want people to 
witness how Shribilas pestered her. She knew 
that countless sorrows awaited her here, but 
she had prepared herself for that. She did not 
mind if she ended her wretched existence here. 
She only felt pity for her poor father, who 
would be stricken to the heart, if his only child 
came to such a sad end. 

She went out once to find Shribilas, but did 
not succeed. Haimabati had calmed down some- 
what and had gone into the kitchen with her 
aunt. So Suparna did not see her also. 

She was feeling too sleepy to wait for anyone 
longer. She closed the door and flung herself 
on the bed, thinking to settle about the rooms 
at night. 

Haimabati came back after finishing her meal 
She pointed to the closed door of Suparna’s room 
with a sneer and said, “See aunt, what a great 
Memsahib she is. The couple are so shameless 
that they are sleeping with closed doors in broad 
daylight. They don’t mind abK>ut our presence. 
If mother had been living, 1 would have shown 
them. Shribilas is nothing |^t a lamh, who is 
being led by the nose.” But Haimabati had to 
stop in the middle of her oration, seeing Shribilag^ 
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coming* out of his room. He could not hear 
exactly what she was saying,^ but he understood 
that she was talking about him. “What did you 
say ?” he asked. 

“Nothing, my dear, nothing”, put in his aunt, 
ever on the alert to avoid breach of peace. “You 
have come a long way, and must be feeling 
tired. You need a bit of rest, that was what we 
Were discussing. Your wife had fallen asleep 
after her meal, she was so tried.” 

Shribilas laughed to himself at these words 
from his aunt. The poor lady was in an 
awful fix, coming to this place. She had to fight 
day and night for the maintenance of peace. S^he 
did not know the ways of this family. When 
his mother had been alive, she was known as 
the g^reatest virago of the village. 

He felt a bit disappointed seeing that Suparna 
had closed her door. He wanted to talk to her 
for a bit, after his sister and aunt had retired. 
Was she really asleep or was this a ruse for 
keeping Shribilas away ? Probably, the latter. 

In answer to his aunt, he said “Yes, she must 
be pretty tired. She sat through the whole of 
last night. I too could do with some sleep.” 

As Haimabati and her aunt went away, he 
rapped upon Suparna’s door rather lightly. 
But there was no response from within. Shribilas 
went back to the outer room in an angry mood, 
and inspite of his efforts to remain awake, fell 
asleep, soon after. 

Suparni woke up suddenly, after she had 
slept nearly three hours. A sense of strangeness 
in her surroundings probably helped to awaken 
her. She looked out and found the daylight 
already fading. She got up in a hurry and 
came out of her room. There was no one in the 
vicinity. She could hear only voices talking, in 
the kitchen. Shribilas was not there. 


Suparna went into the improvised bathroom, 
and washed her face. She took out a telegraph 
form and her fountain*pen out of her suitcase. 
She was writing out a telegram to her father to 
inform him about her safe arrival, when she was 
interrupted by the sound of footsteps. She 
looked up and found Shribilas standing by the 
door. “Are you wiring to your father ?” he 
asked. 

Suparna nodded in the affirmative. Shribilas 
enterea the room and said, “Give it to me. I 
am going that way and I shall have it sent.” 

Suparna got up, after having finished writing 
the telegram. She was taking out a rupee, when 
Shribilis said, ‘Tou need not give me any money. 
I have got enough with me. I hope, you find 
this room comfortable ? Tell me, whenever you 
need anything. Though it is a village, I shall 
try my best to make you as comfortable as 
possible. 

tOh, I shall be alright, anywhere,” said 
‘But I don’t want to live in this 

“Why/* asked Shribilas, with a frown. ‘This 


is the best room in the house. What is wromr 
with it ?” 

“I don’t want a large room or a very good 
room,” said Suparna. T can manage very well 
with a small room. Your sister used to live in 
this room before. Tell her to live in it Or you 
can live in it yourself.” 

“You want to show me up before people as 
mean and selfish. But what would you gain 
thereby ?” said Shribilas. “You want to prove 
to people that I am ill-treating such a girl as you. 
But I am not going to submit to it. Nobody 
likes to be a scape-goat. Even as it is, I am 
doing penance for a sin that is not mine, but 
mother’s. This should be enough.” 

“If you are determined to misunderstand 
everything,” said Suparnaj “I cannot help it. 
But I will not live in this room. If you don’t 
want to speak to your sister about it, I shall do 
so myself.” 

“Do whatever you like,” said Shribilas 
angrily. “I cannot close your mouth, of course. 
But what is the use of washing dirty linen in 
public ? I can guess very well the sort of 
discussion that will follow, when these village 
people come to know about our living separately. 
If you had kept quiet, they would not have 
known anything about it. But you are not thti 
person to do it.” 

Suparna’s face flushed with anger. But she 
controlled it and said calmly, “Very well, if my 
living in this room is so very important, I shall 
do it. Now, here is the telegram.” She placed 
the telegram in Shribilas’s hand and then turned 
her back upon him. She was ostensibly puttin*? 
her suitcase in order. Shribilas left the room 
in a huff. 

Suparna got up after closing the suitcase. 
The day seemed so long. Was it never corninj? 
to an end ? Only God knew how many more 
days like this awaited her. Suparna felt a choking 
sensation. 

After a while she got up and walked to the 
kitchen. Haimabati was seated in the doorway, 
while her aunt was washing some rice. “Had a 
nice sleep asked Haimabati, rather unpleasantly. 
“Shall I prepare some tea for you ?” 

“Please don’t bother about me,” said Suparna. 
“I shall get it myself. Please, aunt, give me 
some hot water in this glass.” 

The old lady poured the hot water in the 
glass, asking, “Would it matter ? I have boiled 
the water in an earthen vessel.” 

“It does not matter at all,” said Suparna and 
went back to her room. There were a packet of 
tea, cups and saucers, and everything else necessary 
on a table there. Shribilas had probably ordered 
these things for her. She was putting in the 
tea-leaves, when Shribilas’s aunt came in with 
some milk and a paper-bag full of sugar. “Here 
you are, my dear,” she said, “Do' you require 
anything else ? I could not prepare anything; 
as I did not know what you would l^ke/^ 
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“You have done well^’Vsaid Supama. “I never 
take anything with my tea^ if I happen to take 
my breakfast rather late. Please leave the cooking 
to me now. I shall go and set about it as soon 
as I have finished my tea.” 

“No, my dear,” said the old lady, “as long as 
I am here, I shall not let you handle the pots 
and pans. I shall go away to-morrow morning. 
Then you will have to do it, until Shribilas 
makes other arrangements. Haimabati is bent on 
quarrelling and won’t do anything to help you.” 

XXIII 

After the old lady had left, Suparna felt sorry 
for having offered to cook. She ought to have 
known that, being an orthodox Hindu woman, 
she would never accept food prepared by 
Suparna. So she had dissuaded her rather 
skilfully. 

The evening came on. Very few lights are 
used in the villages. People finish their last 
meal while there is still daylight and then 
retire after closing all the doors and windows. 
So they have no use for lights. But Suparna 
had long ago lost the habit of finishing the day 
at evening. So this fast gathering darkness seemed 
insufierable to her. But she did not make any 
attempt at getting a light. This darkness was 
hotter for her. What was the use of light to 
her ? She did Jiot want to see anyone’s face, nor 
to show her face to anyone. She only wanted to 
lie down in a corner and die. 

Shribilas’s aunt came and stopped before 
Suparna’s door, carefully shading an earthen 
lamp with her hand. “Why are you sitting alone 
in th(? dark ?” she asked. ‘‘Haimabati has not 
lighted the lamps even, I see. Come with me, 
you can sit on the verandah of the kitchen and 
talk to me. A person cannot sit alone in the 
dark like this. This is your house, and nobody 
can prevent you from entering any place.” 

Someone knocked at the outer door and 
Haimabati cried out from the kitchen, “Please 
aunt, bring the lamp here for a bit. Shribilas 
has come perhaps, and I must open the door.” 

Shribilas came in and cried out in anger, 
s(^eing the whole house in darkness, “Are you 
all dead ? Could not you even light a lamp ?” 

“How many chandeliers have you supplied me 
with to light up the whole house ?” answered his 
sister in the same spirit. “So long we have done 
quite well with earthen lamps. Now that they are 
insufficient for you, you , had better make new 
arrangements.” 

Shribilas opened the outer door with a jerk 
and went out in the darkness again. “Where is 
be going in the dark ?” asked his aunt “There 
«ro snakes round about here. Both the brother 
and the sister are equals in every way.” 

However, Shribilas came back within half an 
hour, carrying a packet of candles. “I have 
oraered lanterns,” he said. “I shall get them, day 
after to-morrow. For these two days, you must 


manage with these. Have you finished cooking 

“Long ago”, replied his aunt “Do you want 
your supper now r 

“Yes,’^ said Shribilas. “What is the use of 
sitting up late ?’* 

Shribilas sat down to eat on the verandah^ 
while Suparna had her meal in her room. 
Haimabati stood at the door, looking at her. 

The supper was soon at an end. “You must 
not sit up tor us, my dear,” said the old lady to 
Suparna. “You must be very tired after the 
long journey. I have still manv things to finish 
before I can retire and Haimabati, too, takes a 
long time over her supper.” Saying this she took 
up the earthen lamp and went back to the 
kitchen. 

Shribilas stood for a long time before 
Suparna’s door. “I must go now, Suparna,” he 
said, “1 hope you won’t be afraid alone here ?” 

“Not at all,” said Suparna very shortly. 
Shribilas had to go away after that. 

After a while Suparna heard Haimabati’s 
voice, speaking to Shribilas. “Do you mean to 
say, you are going to sleep in the outer room 
Suparn i could not hoar what Shribilas said in 
reply. 

Then again she heard Haimabati’s voice, 
speaking sneeringly. “Well, you surprise me 1 I 
have never seen the like of it, not even in the 
homes of Memsahibs. Your wife must be greater 
than Memsahibs even.” 

Suparna closed her door, but could not sleep. 

Shribilas’s aunt left the next day, as there » 
was nobody to look after her own home. “I 
shall enquire about you daily,” she said to 
Suparna. “Whenever you are in difficulty, let 
me know. The maid-servant will do all the 
rough work, but the cooking you must do your- 
self. It would cause inconvenience, but you 
know, we cannot get cooks and servants in the 
villages.” 

“She has only two persons to cook for, and 
she must have a cook for that ?” asked 
Haimabati. Without waiting for a reply, she 
went and shut herself in her own room. 

Suparna came back after seeing the old lady 
off. She went straight to the kitchen, the cooking 
was a troublesome affair, as she had only wood 
for fuel. The fire went out constantlv and she 
bad to relight it again and again. She set some 
water to boil for tea. Shribilas came and stood 
near the door looking at her. “What shall I 
prepare for you ?” she asked. 

“If you don’t prepare anything for yourself, 
you need not prepare anything for me either/* 
said Shribilas. “1 shall take whatever there is 
in the house; 1 have sent Kakhal to the market, 
he will bring vegetables and fish. Prepare fish 
and rice only, that would suffice. I know it is a 
great trouble—” 

“It is no trouble at all,” replied Suparna, 
cutting him short. “Go and^'sit in your room. 
I shafl bring tea presentiy,” 
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Shribilas went olS. The water was boiling. 
80 Supama took it off the lire and oam^ 
it into her room. She was very much displeased 
to see Shribilas sitting there in a chair. 

But she did not say anything. She stood by 
the table, silently making the tea. After the tea 
was made, she went back to the kitchen and 
brought in a plateful of home-made sweets. She 
pushed it all towards Shribilas, and took only a 
cup of tea for herself. 

^^Won’t you have anything ?" asked Shribilas, 
“Did you never have anything in the morning 
even in your father’s house? Women have a 
knack for creating unpleasantness, unnecessarily." 

“People do not take the same amount of food 
dways," said Suparna. “They might be physically 
ill, or mentally depressed.” 

“The mental depression is the cause here, I 
expect ?" said Shribilas with a yieer. 

“You are right", said Suparna, looking at him 
sternly. 

“But cannot you tell me,^ what must be done, 
to relieve you of that depression ?" asked Shribilas. 
“I shall try my best to do it.” 

“Your best efforts won’t be of the slightest 
use in that direction,” said Suparna. “So what’s 
the use of speaking about it ?” 

Shribilas began to get angry. “Have you 
come determined to quarrel all the time you are 
here ?” he asked pushing away his tea. 

Suparna had finished her tea also. She got 
up and left the room, saying “If you behave 
sensibly, I don’t see any reasons for quarrels.” 
She hastened back to the kitchen. 

Shribilas followed her with quick steps and 
caught her by the hand. “Don’t think that you 
can shake me oft‘ so easily,’' he said. “You must 
give me a chance to win you.” 

Suparna’s face turned deep red with anger. 
She shook off his hand at once and said, “I 
believed you to be a gentleman and as such, put 
my trust in your word. Don’t let me repent it.” 

“Even holding your hand seems to be a 
breach of contract,” said Shribilas, totally un- 
abashed. 

Suparnii looked at him with deep hatred in 
her eyes. She went back to the kitchen, without 
iving him any reply. Shribilas returned xp 
is room. He was very much excited. This 
feeling went on growing. 

He had not thought much about it, when 
he promised Suparna to treat her as a guest. 
He huly wanted then to get Suparnii back 
within his power somehow. He had no definite 
intention of breaking his promise. But he had 
thought that Supama was only trying to make 
him feel how superior a girl she was. He did 
not believe she had any other intention. He 
also believed fully that she would surrender 
after a few (lays, if he treated her well. She 
had ,wsdn» to>be angry with him, but 

he did ndt believe that any Bengali woman 
t^ld bt^d out against her husband for ever, 
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even though he had ill-treated her once; She 
could not marry again. So she must accept him 
as a husband again, sooner or later. A woman 
cannot live alone for ever, so Shribilas thought. 
So she would certainly not hold him very 
strictly to his word. 

Shribilas had never tried to understand him- 
self. He had nothing like self-control or 
restraint in his character. Besides, he had been 
spoilt very completely from his childhood by his 
mother and sister. He was the only boy in the 
family, so he had never been denied anything. All 
these years, though he had not married again, he 
had not led a celibate life. He never knew how 
to control any desire. The close proximity of 
Suparna began gradually to excite him. Since 
his aunt had left, the house seemed very silent, 
since Haimabati hardly ever (?ame out of her 
room. How could he restrain himself under 
these circumstances ? Such a beautiful woman, 
and she was his wife ! The more Suparna tried 
to thrust him away, the more wild necame his 
desire for her. 

He went and flung himself on the wooden 
bedstead that stood in his room. He did not 
know what to do. He must have Suparna. 
He was ready to give away all he had, if there- 
by he (jould win her. 

The sound of footsteps made^ him look up; 
Two girls from a neighbour’s family were coming 
in foflowed by a young man. The elder of the 
two looked at him with a smile and asked, 
“Where is your wife, ^hribilas ? Have you 
hidden the Memsahib, lest wo catch sight 
of her r 

Shribilas sat up and answered, “Why should 
we hide her ? Why don’t you come and see ?” 

“But where is she ?” asked the younger 
woman. ^She might be in the kitchen,” said 
Shribilas. “Go in and ask my sister.” 

The young women went inside. The man came/ 
and sat down by his side. “Well, how are you 
getting on with your modern wife ?” he asked. 

“Not too bad,” replied Shribilas. “Won’t y()u 
let me meet her ?” asked the youngman trying in 
vain to repress his eagerness. “I am younger than 
you are.” 

“All in good time,” replied Shribilas. “She is 
not likely to vanish into thin air. I shall ask 
ou all one day. You can see her then to your 
cart’s content” 

^Just as you please,” answered the young man., 
“I have seen her, of course, when she was young. 
Has she changed much ?” 

“Yes/’ replied Shribilas. “She does not appear 
to be the same person.” 

“Is she as fair as she was ?” 

“She has become fairer,” said Shribilas. “She 
looks almost like a Memsahib now,” 

The young man, Keshab by name, struck him 
a resounding blow on the back. “Lucky devil/' 
he said. “You married . only once, but have virtually 
got two wives,” 
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Shribilas did not say anything in reply. The 
sound of women^s laughter floated over to them 
from the inner a{>arttnents, and made him very 
ensive. Haimabati’s voice rose above all, 
hribilas got up saying, “Let us go out for a 
while. I don't feel like staying in." 

“You have got attraction enough here," said 
Keshab. ‘Then why don't you want to stay in ? 
But when are you going to resume your practice ? 
Or have you given up the idea of doing it ever ? 
Can't tear yourself away from here, eh ?" 

Shribilas bent down to put on his slippers 
and said, “Oh indeed ! ^ And what shall I live on, 
pray ? My expenses will increase henceforth." 

“That's true,” said Keshab. “Now there are 
only two of you. But you will be hard put to 
it when the family begins to increase. We are 
fellow-sufferers and know what is what.” 

Shribilis began to feel his ears burning. 
“You are right,” he said shortly and went out 
dragging Keshab behind him. 

Haimabati had shut herself in her room, 
resolving neither to come out nor to cook and 
eat. But she could not keep to her purpose when 
she heard the girls come in. She opened her 
door and called out. “Come in here, I am in my 
room.” 

The two young women entered her room. 
The younger one, called Satee, said, “Where is the 
new bride ? Won't you show us the Mcinsahib ? 

“If you have got eyes in your head, you can 
see her easily,” said Ilaimahat' turning nasty at 
once. “I have not kept her hidden in a box.” 

‘But where can she bo ?” asked the elder 
vVruna. ‘‘We came in through the big room. It 
is <mipty.'' 

“She is in the kitchen”, said Haimabati. 

Aruna'.s eyes seemed to jump out of her 
forehead as she cried, ‘‘In the kitchen ? Y’ou 
don't mean to say that you are making such an 
accomplished girl do your cooking ? 

Haimabati's face tnrned black with anger, 

. “She may be very accomplished,'’ she said, “but 
she has got hunger and thirst like everybody 
else. What will she cat if she does not cook ? 
Aunt has gone away, and I am not going to 
cook for them. Let them think what they like.” 

“Won't your brother quarrel with you ?” 

asked Satee. 

“Oh, much I care about that !” said Haimabati. 
“If they don't want me here, they can send me 
to Benares. I am a widow, and mv wants are 
little.” 

Satee and Aruna^were typical village women. 
They found quarrels very palatable, but for the 
present, they were rather eager to see Suparna. 
Aruna was a bit older than Suparnfi and she 
remembered her as the ill-treated child-wife. 
Aruna wanted to know how Suparna looked and 
talked now. Satee was younger and did not 
remember Supatua. Still she was eager to see 
what a modern educated woman could look like. 

The .two sisters came and stood before the 
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kitchen. Suparna was cutting up some vegetables 
with a chopper. She looked at the newcomers 
enquiringly, failing to recognize them. 

Satee said, “Why, she is not at all like a 
Memsahib ! She looks like one of us, cutting up^ 
vegetables like that.” 

“She cannot forget the habits of her childhood,”’ 
said Aruna. “But don't you recognize me ? I 
am Aruna, of the Mitra family. I have become 
too fat to be recognized easily.” 

Suparna pushed two wooden seats towards 
them, saying, “Please, sit down.” 

But they would not sit down “We shall 
come again to-morrow,” said Aruna, and both* 
went back to Haimabati's room. Suparna washed 
the vegetables and began to cook them. Any 
other time she would have tried to converse with 
the girls. But now she had begun to hate nearly 
the whole of humanity. 

The vegetables were nearly done, when some 
one knocked and cried out, “Letters for you.' 

Suparna put down the cooking pan in a 
great hurry, and ran out. But next moment she 
began to feel thoroughly ashamed of herself. 
What had made her run out like that ? What 
did she want with news of the outer world f ' 
Whom had she to call her own there ? Her 
father ? Was she really so anxious to hear from 
him ? She had lived apart from her father 
nearly all her life. Then, did she really want 
to hear from Sudarshan ’?— Sudarshan, the greatest 
enemy she had, Sudarshnn, who had insulted her 
so terribly ? Was Suparna running out so 
eagerly to hear news of the man for whom she 
bad accepted this hated life? Had she lost all 
sense of self-respect ? 

The postman looked at her rather surprised, 
and went off after handing over her two letters,. 
One was from her father. The sight of the other 
nearly made her faint. It was from Sudarshan,. 
What had he to say to her again ? Had not 
he said enough ? 

She closed the door of the kitchen, then went 
into her own room and bolted it from within. 
First, she opened the letter from her father. 

He had not written much. He was well and he 
wanted to know how she was. He had requested 
her to tell the village postmaster if ey^ she 

was in any troulde. He was a relative 'Pratul 
and would try his best to help her. 

She pushed away his letter. She sat still for 
a while holding the second letter in her hand. 
Then she opened the envelope with trembling 

fingers and drew out the letter. 

There was nothing much in it. Only one 
word was written on the paper in English, 

“Forgive.” It bore his signature underneath, 
“Sudarshan.” 

The letter dropped on the floor from her hand. 
She flung herself down on the floor, uttering 
heart-rending sobs. Why this gttempt at reconcilia- 
tion now ? Did Sudarshan know the terrible 
effect of his foolish anger ? From whom was he* 
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'asking forgiveness ? Suparna Mitra ? Was such 
a person still alive ? 

She could not remember afterwards, how long 
she had lain thus on the floor. Suddenly the 
sound of furious knocking at the door made her 
sit up. It must be Bhribilas, no one else had 
any interest in her movements. She stood up. 
her legs trembling and going to the door, openM 
it 

Shribilas gave a start as soon as he caught 
sight of her face. “Are you ill V* he asked. 
■^You are looking extremely unwell.” 

“I am quite all right”, replied Suparna. 
burning away her face, “You finish your bath, 
I have got the breakfast ready.” She again 
^closed the door. 

Suparna did not know herself what charm her 
ttear-stained face ^held, but Shribilas was deeply 
moved. Suparna had hitherto ^ looked like a 
‘Statue of marble or a flame of fire. But to-day 
she looked very much of a woman, soft and kind. 
Shribilas could not understand himself fully, but 
^his desire for her increased hundredfold. He 
Testrained himself with great difiiculty. 

But all ways seemed closed to him now. He 
had to keep his thoughts to himself and go for 
his bath. He returned very soon and found 
‘Suparna^s door still closed from within. Shribilas 
•lost all patience suddenly. ^ He did not dare to 
vent his anger on Suparna. So he gave a hard 
kick on Haimabati’s door, crying “Are you all 
dead ?” 

Haimabati opened her door and came out in 
a furious mood. She was feeling inclined to 
commit murder. For two days, she had to keep 
her anger to herself and was now feeling like a 
volcano on the verge of eruption. “Why should 
I be dead ?” she shrieked at him. “You go and 
*<110 and take your wanton wife with you. If 


you try any more tricks with me, I shall go for 
you with a broomstick I” 

“You dare to say such things to me, you 
wretch I” cried Shribilas and dealt her a heavy 
blow on the head, with the metal jug he had in 
his hand. “Oh God, he has killed me I” cried 
Haimabati, and fell down on the spot. 

Suparna had heard the sound of the blow 
and llaimabati’s cry. She opened her door and 
rushed out to find Haimabati lying senseless in 
a pool of blood. Suparna stood rooted to the 
spot and whispered, “My God, what is this ?” 

All his anger had left Shribilas, “Please save 
my sister, Subarna,” he cried. “She is already 
gone, perhaps.” 

Suparna began to feel the responsibility of a 
doctor when faced with a crisis. She knelt down 
by the side of the insensible woman and began 
to examine her. After a while, she said, “Don*t 
be so much upset, it is nothing very severe. 
Please bring some tincture of iodine and some 
boric cotton.” 

Shribilas ran out to carry out her orders. 
Suparna began to sprinkle water on Haimabati s 
face to restore her senses. 

She opened her eyes after a few minutes and 
asked, “Where is that murderer ? I am going to 
see that he gets handcuffs this time, though he 
is my brother.” 

“Please don^t get up now,” said Suparna, 
“or the bleeding will start afresh. Let me first 
bandage the wound.” 

Haimabati smiled. It looked horrible and 
strange on her blood-stained face. “It is difficult 
to know your friends and foes”, she said. “So 
my life was saved by you, of all persons ?” She 
got up pushing away Suparna’s restraining hand, 
and tottered to her room, 

(To be continued,) 





LEGAL FICTION AND CONSTHUTIONAL 
PRACTICE IN THE DOMINIONS 

By St. NIHAL SINGH 


M ore ^ than once it has happened that a 
British statesman who has represented his 
Sovereig:ri at Canada’s federal capital 
Ottawa has been placed in supreme authority 
over India. The reverse has also occurred and a 
proconsul, upon the conclusion of his term of 
office in an Indian province, has been appointed 
Governor-General of the origfinal Dominion. 

Tile Earl of Minto, for instance, had been 
sent to this country just about thirty years a^ro 
within a year of his retirement from Ottawa. He 
laid down the nans of the Governor-Generalship 
of Canada on December 10, 1904 and assumed 
charge of the office of Vicieroy and Governor- 
General of our land on Novemljer 18, 190o. 

So urgent was the political and administrative 
need of that day that he had been permitted but 
a short respite between the two ap])oi-ntments. 
After heating the Indian temper with his bombast 
and arbitrary acts, the Earl (afterwards the 
Marquis) Curzon of Kedleston had thrown his 
post at the head of the Government of India 
avowedly because of differences with the India 
Office, then presided over by an Oxford 
contemporary and later political colleague and 
])ersonal friend (the Earl Middleton), over the 
l)osition to be occupied by the Commander-in- 
Chiof (Lord Kitchener) in relation to the 
Governor-General. 

For years prior to tendering his resignation 
Lord Curzon had been confronted with forces 
that seemed suddenly to have arisen in India 
and which he lacked the temperament to under- 
stand. Essentially of a nationalist character, 
they had been engendered by a sense of revulsion 
against the Occidentalizing tendencies which, 
during the last Quarter of the nineteenth centuiy, 
had begun to fall from the meridian that they 
had touched only a few years (nirlier. The 
victories won by the Japanese against the 
Russians in the Tshushima Straits dividing the 
Daybreak Kingdom^ from its possessions on the 
mainland of Asia and on the Manchurian battle- 
fields, had the effect of stimulating these forces. 

II 

By a coincidence, my first visit to Canada 
occurred shortly after Lord Minto began to 
grapple with the difiSci|lties he had inherited from 
his predecessor in India. It was therefore only 
natural that all sorts of questions should be put 
to me by the Canadians 1 met respecting that 


statesman’s ways with my people and the chances^ 
he had of scoring a success in my Motherland. 

This interest, I soon discovered, wp not 
confined to any one part of the Dominion. ^ It 
was manifest in British Columbia, to which 
province I had pushed my way from Seattele 
across the land frontier. So it was also in 
Manitoba where I tarried on my way to the 
East. In Ontario and Quebec, particularly in 
Ottawa, it seemed to reach its climax. 

Since I did not have the opportunity of 
meeting the Earl of Minto until I returned to 
India from my (irst tour around the globe in the 
summer of 1910, I could not satisfy their 
curiosity. All that I knew had been gathered 
from Indian newspapers and occasionally from a 
reference to tjlie subject in a letter received from 
some kind acquaintance in one Indian town or 
another. Judging from those accounts, he was a 
great improvement upon his predecessor. So I 
told the (Canadian enquirers. 

Ill 

I soon noticed however that they made up,, 
with their vivid imagination, the deficiencies- 
obviously left by my statements. Not being 
burdened with ministers entrenched in power in 
Parliament, as had been the case in Canada, he- 
would, they fancied, do pretty well as he pleased 
in our country. Sitting, as he did, in the seat 
of the Grand Mughal, he had, they felt sure, 
great scope for his energy and statesmanship- 
great opportunities for indelibly imprinting his 
name on the pages of our annals. 

In these nights of imagination they forgot to 
reckon with two factors : 

(1) There was the India Office, which, soon 
after Lord Minto’s appointment, had gone out 
of the control of the Conservative Party, whose* 
nominee he had been. The Liberals who had 
come into power had placed their political mentor 
—John (afterwards the Viscount) Morley, at the 
head of that office. He might pay lip-service to 
the *‘man on the spot,” but he was constitutional- 
ly incapable of leaving him entirely to his own 
devices. That fact I was to discover when he* 
received me at the India Office in the spring of 
1910. 

(2) Then, there was the administrative caste 
in India itself. Composed of men who had 
received the highest education their country could 
give them and possessed or uncommon shrewd- 
ness, it was closely knit together by an esprU de^ 
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corps of matchless vigour and tenacity. Any 
man lacking entirely first-hand knowledge of 
Indian people and conditions, superimposed upon 
it, would find it no easy task to bend the Civil 
-Service to his will, no matter how masterful that 
will might be and how reinforced it was with 
Tipe experience acquired elsewhere, 

Witn such intelligence as I then possessed— I 
am writing of a generation back— I called 
attention to these matters. But I doubt if I 
succeeded in making my meaning plain except 
perhaps to a few Canadians gifted with a large 
vision. 

IV 

The speculations regarding Lord Minto’s 
opportunities in India and the powers that he 
exercised there held no great interest for me. 
My attention was however arrested by the hints 
that my chance acquaintances in the Dominion 
oonveyed to me about his position in the 
governance of Canada when he was representing 
the British Crown there. 

My education in that respect was incomplete. 
Such literature — I use the word in the Canadian 
(and American) sense — as 1 had read had only 
served to puzzle me, I had gathered from it the 
impression that the Governor-General was the 
fountain-head of power in Canada. 

The Canadians whom I met- and they were, 
as a rule, men and women of intelligence, well 
placed in life— talked, however, as if he were no 
more than a figurehead, I therefore plied those 
who appeared to me to be well informed on that 
particular subject with questions so that I might 
understand as precisely as possible what position 
the Governor-General actually occupied in the 
polity of Canada, and what work he really 
performed. 

Such information as I gathered appeared to 
show that the office was dmost entirely of a 
ceremonial character. While at Ottawa Lord 
Minto was only the titular head of the executive, 
while the ministers, particularly the Prime 
Minister, exercised the real power. 

It was clear to me that many of the Canadians 
who spoke to me on the subject evinced, neverthe- 
less, great respect for the representative of the 
King. While he did not actually bulk very large 
in the government of the country, his office was 
one of great dignity and the highest honour was 
paid to him. 

Some of the Canadians whom I came across, 
bowev^y, shocked me with their irreverence. They 
spoke as if the Governor-General was no more 
iihap a social ornament. Remarks of this descrip- 
tion were obviously made by persons who hm 
been influenced— sometimes without realizing it— 
by their neighbours to tho south. 


My mmd wa^ satisfied with the 

mfbrmittion I thus elicited. It was vouchsafed by 


persons who, however well “posted,” had not come 
in contact with the Governor-General in his 
official capacity and could, at best, retail only 
oft-told tales. 

For this reason I considered myself fortunate 
when I was introduced to a Canadian statesman 
who, some years before, had occupied the highest 
position to which any count^man of his had ever 
been elevated. Sir Mackenzie Bowell by name, he 
had been Federal Prime Minister from December 
21, 1894 to April 27, 1896. 

The meeting took place in a singularly pleasant 
circumstance. One of the leading lawyers of 
Vancouver, B. C.— Mr. Fred Wade— invited me 
to a luncheon at the Club. To my surprise and 
delight I found myself seated next to the 
ex-Premier, opposite whom sat his son, who was 
Collector of Customs at that port and whom, as I 
remember it, his father had come out from the 
east to visit. 

The meal proved to be an utterly informal 
affair. The atmosphere of the Canadian West, in 
fact, kills formality. 

No one was more jovial at the festive board 
than Sir Mackenzie. He and his son seemed to 
run each other a race in recounting jokes. Before 
we dispersed they had extended me a cordial 
invitation to call upon them. The ex-Premier 
even gave me his address in the east, in case I 
had not been able to look him up before he went 
back home ; and extracted a promise that I would 
visit him. Canadians are, I must add, hospitable 
almost to a fault. 

I was only too anxious to meet him again and 
to ask him (juietly to give me tlie benefit of any 
light he might be able to shed upon the constitu- 
tional point that was puzzling me. I did so with- 
out any undue loss of time and broached the 
subject with considerable diffidence. 

The ex-Premier soon put me at my ease. I 
was not the only man, he assured me, who found 
the position puzzling. The law said one thing, he 
added, while the practice was entirely different 

In law his Excellency possessed the supreme 
executive power. But in reality that power was 
exercised through the ministers. All importfint 
appointments were made as if at his initiative, 
but the actual choice was minister8^ It was 
their advice that prevailed in making the appoint- 
ments. 

The same was true of legislation. The initia- 
tive came from the ministers. And not only the 
initiative. Also the responsibility. They had to 
get the bills through Parliament, to which they 
were answerable for all their acts of omission and 
commission. If they lost its goodwill, out they 
went, whether they were in the good ^oes of his 
Excellency or not. 

The Governor-General was kept informed of 
what was going on. No secrets were made. In 
discussing measures with the mmisters he could 
no doubt influence them. But that was 
farthest he could go. 
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So far as the letter of the law was concerned, 
ho could hold u|) legislation, veto it or send it to 
London for signification of the*Crown^s pleasure. 
But so many years had elapsed since the veto 
power was exercised that it was regarded as dead 
as mutton. 

So great an impression did Sir Mackenzie 
Boweirs words make upon my mind that nearly 
thirty years later they are almost as fresh in my 
memory as when they entered it. As 1 went 
about Ottawa and met ministers, deputy ministers 
ami politicians, I realized that tne ex-Premier had 
portrayed the position in its true colours. Even 
the phraseology did not materially differ. 

VI 

Some twenty years later, when I paid another 
of iny many visits to (knada, I found a situation 
that, at least on the surface, appeared to clash 
with these ideas. Some two weeks prior to my 
Inriding the Governor-General had acted, not in 
virtiie of the advice tendered to him by the Prime 
Minister, hut of his own motion. He had accepted 
the resignation of ]Vlr. AVilliam Lyon Mackenzie 
King, the Liberal leader. Without so much as 
asking him if he wished to go to the polls, or 
waiting for him to recommend the calling in of 
Mr. Arthur Meighan, the Conservative leader of 
the Opposition, Mr. Meighan had been invited to 
form a government and that government ha<l been 
put in power. 

If by this action the representative of the 
Crown hud tried to save the <‘ountry from going 
through the agony of a general election, his inten- 
tion iniscarried. Within a few hours of 
Mr. Meighan and his colleagues being sworn in, 
Pavliament was <lissolved. 

The only difference that the Governor-Generars 
intervention really made was that during the 
legisiative interregnum the Conservatives were in 
power, whereas had matters been permitted to 
take the normal course, the Liberals would, most 
probably, have remained at the helm. For that 
reason, if for no other, the iK^tion was serious ™or 
what comes to much the same thing, was (capable 
of being made to look serious. 

VII 

That something had happened to ruffle the 
C|amulian temi)er was plain to me hardly had the 
Canadian Pacific liner Minnedma that had carried 
me from Anvers (Antwerp) in Belgium touched 
the quay at Montreal fi&bout the middle of July, 
1926. Even the ue^paper reporters who sought 
interviews with me in my cabin before permitting 
me to disembark seemed to me to be eJccited, 
though the craft to which they and I belonged 
has the effect of making men blasS—or at least of 
making them wear that look. 

\7 rejierters what was new (a 

North Americanism for news) in the Dominion, 
which I was visiting after an interval of many 
years. JV'ithout any ado he told me that just a 
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few days before there had been a* change of 
government at Ottawa. 

“Ah !” I said^ “you must have been through 
an election. Was it exciting? And was there 
much mud-slinging ?” 

As I uttered these words I recalled electoral 
campaigns in the Dominion when I was living 
there or just south of the border,' in the United 
States of America. The memory of one of them 
particularly leapt from the limbo of time and 
stood in front of me like a grim, grey ghost. 

The Ferleral Government presided over by 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier, the French-Canadian lawyer, 
who rose to the top through sheer native 
shrewdness and pertinacity, had come to an 
agreement with the United States Government, 
then headed by William Howard Taft. The 
Reciprocity Treaty, as it was celled, was dragged 
in the mire and with it the name of every Liberal 
politician of any note, particularly Sir Wilfrid 
himself and his young lieutenant, William Lyon 
Mackenzie King, Avhosc rebel maternal grand- 
mother was (figuratively) dug out of the grave 
and trampled under foot. 

Laurier had had his day. For many years ho 
had wielded great power. But King was a young 
man, a trifle older than myself and exceeding 
likeable. That, at least, had been my impression 
when I first met him at Ottawa in 1906 or 1907 
and during my subsequent intercourse with him. 

As these recollections coursed through^ my 
mind I wonderd if history had repeated itself 
just before my arrival twenty years later. Bdt 
the newspaper man shook his head to indicate 
that such had not been the case. 

“No. We have not had an election —only a 
change of government,’* he said. “The Liberals 
under King have gone out of office. The 
Conservatives under Meighan have taken their 
place. The election is still to come.” 

That answer struck mo as cryptic. Something:, 
T felt sure, was being kept from me. 

I should have liked to probe the secret Bui 
the reporter was in a hurry to get away to his 
paper to write his “story”— an interview or an 
article of any description is a “story” in the 
North American journalistic parlance. 

My wife, too, was becoming impatient at n^y 
being <let;ained in the cabin. She was naturally 
anxious that the luggage should be cleared 
through the customs and we should speed away 
to the hotel where we were to make our home 
during the few weeks we were to stay in that 
city, the most populous and wobably the richest 
in the Dominion, though Toronto in Ontario 
cannot be far behind. 

vm 

Elucidation of questions relating to the 
change of the Federal Government had therefore 
to wait for a more propitious moment. Not for 
very long, though. Travel-wo«iLi persons like us 
soon settle down to a new routine soon afteif 
anchoring at a temporary haven. 
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A day or two later I happened to be talking 
with a young Englishman who, some years earlier, 
had quitted his country and settled down in 
Canada in a post with alluring prospects. He 
w:as a wide-awake man and his work brought 
him in contact with all classes of people. I 
therefore thought that he would be just the 
person who could tell me all about the political 
commotion that I fancied must have accompanied 
the change of government at Ottawa. 

He had had no communication with King, the 
young Englishman facetiously informed me. That 
remark made me feel that the man was not 
disposed to talk and I decided I would have to 
seek elsewhere the information I desired. 

But no. I was wrong. That was merely his 
way. After that jocose introduction he jumped 
into the heart of the matter, as people in North 
America, among whom he had chosen to make 
his home, have a habit of doing. 

Mackenzie King, he told me, must feel sore 
at being unceremoniously chucked out of office. 
He would no doubt have preferred to have gone 
to the polls and But the Governor- 

General was a strong man— a military man— none 
other than Lord Byng of Vimy fame. He 
accepted tha,t politician’s resignation and promptly 
put Mr. Meighan in power. 

I was amazed at these words and asked him 
if the Governor-General was competent to do so. 
Should he not have sent for his constitutional 
adviser— -Mr. Mackenzie King— and acted in 
conformity with the advice he tendered ? Was 
that not the recognized constitutional practice 
in the Dominion ? 

I could see that the young Canadianized 
Englishman was taken aback at my words. His 
was an agile brain however and he promptly 
parried my question by asserting that it mattered 
precious litUe what the Governor-General could 
or could not do. What really was important 
was that the action had been taken. Meighan, 
the Conservative leader, was actually in the 
saddle. His Government was running the 
country, and not King’s. That was that. 

This argumet based upon the fait accompli 
did not impress me. I said so. 

Without troubling to take up the challenge 
• implicit in my words and even more so in my 
tones, the young man began abusing the Liberal 
leader. He could not trust King, he declared, 
not even when he was in his sight. He was a 
*yirty politician,” he continued. He would bide 
<.his opportunity. Presently, when the election 
would be in full swing, ne would drag this 
" ' matter through the mud. He would not spare 
oven the Governpr-Goneral. No. He would stop 
at nothing that would advance his personal 
selfish interests. 

The bitterpiOSS with which these remarks were 
^ me that I could not expect 

tio get a ms^sionate view from that source. I 
fterefore decided to let the matter drop then and 


there and pursue further inquiries elsewhere. It 
later developed that his employer was not only 
a Conservative in politics but was a strong 
partisan of Mr, Meighan. 

IX 

A French-Canadian lawyer of considerable 
note lived in the hotel where 1 had taken up 
my temporary abode. Thinking that we two 
might find each other interesting, the manager— 
an American with a *‘glad hand” and ready 
wit— had kindly introduced him to me. 

Encountering the lawyer in the lobby, 1 
asked him about this affair. I did not know 
what his political persuasion was ; but the fact 
that he came of French-Canadian stock, 
which predominated in that province (Quebec) but 
taking the Dominion as a whole, constituted a 
small but influential minority, would, 1 felt sure, 
invest with interest his ideas— whatever they 
might be— on the subject. 

“In my opinion,” the French-Canadian lawyer 
said, without beating about the bush, “the 
Governor-General has committed a blunder. Mr, 
Mackenzie King was his constitutional adviser. 
When the need arose his Excellency should have 
sent for him and asked his advice. 

“Instead of that, what did the Governor- 
General actually do ? He sent for Sir Robert Borden 
and Borden advised him to put Arthur Meighan 
into power without first giving Mr. Mackenzie 
King an opportunity to appeal to the people. 

“I am giving away no slate secret. It is 
pretty generally known in political circles as 
to what really happened. An open secret, you 
might ciiU it.” 

After these facts had had time to sink into 
my mind, the French-Canadian lawyer added : : 

“Mind you, it is not a question of party 
allegiance. It is purely constitutional. The 
Governor-General did not send for his constitu- 
tional adviser, as he was supposed to do. He 
chose to take some one else into his confidence. 
Sir Robert Borden is no doubt a great man. 
But at the moment he was not the Governor- 
General’s constitutional adviser. Mr. Mackenzie 
King was. In passing over Mr, King, the 
Governor-General assumed the responsibility of 
deciding a matter himself was not for him to 
decide except with Mr. Mackenzie King’s advice. 
There will be trouble over it, mark my words.” 

X 

, This French-Canadian lawyer proved right in 
some respects and wrong in others. Trouble 
there was, as he had predicted. The action taken 
by the Governor-General formed the dominant 
note of the election. The Liberals saw to thal. 
But that action was not treated purely as n 
constitutional issue, as it should have been. It 
was like the sub-dominant note running through a 
musical composition. It became a matter of Party 
—a “partisan matter, ’’ as a Canadian would put it* 

As I look back over the nine years that have 
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elapsed since then, I am glad that I chanced 
to be in the Dominion when this fight was going 
on. I anti gladder still that my journalistic, 
literary and photographic work necessitated my 
touring the Dominion extensively at that time. 
The watching of the electoral campaign was, for 
me, an interesting experience. The constitutional 
uestion was thrust into the background or 
ragged into the limelight, exactly as it suited 
the purposes of the speaker. 

The consummate ability with which Mr. 
Mackenzie King managed the campaign raised 
him gready in my estimation. Without ever 
using an unseemly expression, or importing heat 
into the discussion, he managed to convey to the 
voters that he had not received the treatment he 
had deserved. And he made them realize that 
he was not whining — not thinking of himself 
but of the country and its constitution. 

To have followed any other tactics would have 
laid him open to the charge of having shown 
bad taste. It might, moreover, easily have proved 
a boomerang for him and his party— might have 
resulted in a disaster even greater than the one in 
1911 over the Reciprocity Treaty with the United 
States of America, to which I have already alluded. 

Lord Byng, it must be remembered, was 
no ordinary representative of the British Crown 
in Canada. In leading Canadian soldiers in 
action that won them deathless glory on the 
European battlefields, he had become a hero in 
Canadian eyes. If any Briton went out as a 
proconsul to that (or any other) Dominion 
because he was eagerly asked for it was he. But 
for the Canadian insistence it is to be doubted if 
Downing Street would even have thought of 
appointing him to that office, requiring gifts 
usually not associated with a general. 

A political leader lacking the consummate tactical 
ability of Mr. Mackenzie King might therefore 
have lost the election fought over an issue in 
which this hero of the Canadian Expeditionary 
Force was inextricably involved. By alienating 
the “soldier vote” he would have not only done 
.harm to himself and to the party that had elevated 
him to the highest position in its gift, but also 
would have lowered the Dominion’s position, 
constitutionally — re-invested the Crown’s representa- 
tive at Ottawa with a power that, through disuse, 
had atrophied. 

XI 

From the very beginning of the campaign I 
saw that Mr. Mackenzie King’s opponents were 
hemmed in with difficulties that appeared to me 
to be insuperable. Patriotic men and women as 
they were— desirous 'in no smaller degree than 
the Canadian Liberals of being supreme in their 
own household— they could put up no defence 
likely to place any Canadian ministry of the 
future (which conceivably might be composed of 
members of their own party) at the beck and call 
"of the Governor-General Or that day. 

Such thoughts were not, for reasons that will 


be obvious to the reader, paraded by Mr. Meighaa 
(an astute lawyer, often held in fee by weiUth^^ 
powerful corporations) and his followers, fiut m 
talking with some of them I derived the impres- 
sion that they were in their minds. 

Finding it difficult directly to combat Mr, King’s 
arguments, his political opponents tried to turn 
the attention of the voters towards other questions, 

I recall, for instance, Mr. R. B. Bennett, now the 
Federal Prime Minister, visiting Winnipeg, 
Manitoba, while I was there and endeavouring, in 
a speech of remarkable abilitjr ^d verve, to tear 
the record of the Liberal administration to tatters 
by pointing out its inability to usher in a new 
heaven and a new earth. The Con^rvatives, if 
returned to power, would, he promised, in his 
bland, expansive way, to divert trade from the 
United States of America to the ^ Empire and 
thereby ensure prosperity for Canadian producers. 

That tack was a shrewd one to take. An 
Empire Conference was expected to take place 
shortly after the declaration of the results of the 
election. The leader of the victorious party, 
accompanied by selected colleagues, would ^ go to 
London and negotiate with the representatives of 
Britain and of the other Empire countries with a 
view to increasing the Canadian export trade. 

If Mr. Bennett and others of his way of 
thinking could succeed in impressing the voters 
with their politico-economic programme, Mr, King 
would not have the slightest chance of wresting 
power from the hands in which the Governor- 
General had placed it. The move was therefore 
exceedingly clever. 

The electors refused however to be turned ofi 
the constitutional issue. When the votes were 
counted in Mr. Meighan’s own constituency,^ it 
was found that his opponent had scored heavily 
against him. Other men of his party also went 
down like wickets before a swift ball sent flying 
by an e:^ert bowler. 

Mr. Kng returned triumphant to Ottawa. In 
two months and a half of having been superseded 
by the Conservatives, he was back in power. In 
another eight weeks he was attending the 
Imperial Conference in London and a colleague 
of his—Mr. Vincent Massey — had taken up his 
post at Washington, D. C., as the Envoy 
Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary to the 
United States of America— the first in Canadian 
history, 

XII 

Fortunately for everyone concerned, the term 
of Lord Byng’s office was nearly over at the 
time. The Candian voters pronounced their 
verdict in favour of their fallen Premier in the 
middle of September. In less than a month the 
Viscount Willingdon had assumed charge. 

The new Governor-General came to Ottawa 
at a ripe age and with a reputation for tact and 
urbanity, and accompaniecl by his lady, distin- 
guished alike for her 8lu*ewdnes8 and her gracious 
manner. Judging by what /I saw myself, he 
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greatly enhanced his reputation while in Canada. 
By scrupulously observing all the constitutional 
conventions— by avoiding even the semblance of 
interference with the ministers— and making himself 
accessible to Canadians of all political persuasions— 
he won a personal popularity that no predecessor 
of his had enjoyed. 

Prom my own experience I can fully endorse 
a reference to his work in Canada made by Lortl 
Willingdon at Calcutta during his recent stay in 
that city. Speaking at the annual dinner given 
by the European Association, he said : 

**A8 Governor-General of Canada many powers 
were entrusted to me which I never had occasion 
to use.” 

From all accounts Lord Willingdon continued 
to pursue the strictly constitutional course until, 
upon his appointment in December, 19)10, as the 
Viceroy and Governor-General of India, he 
vacated his office. Some six months prior to his 
departure another general election had been held 
at which Mr. Mackenzie King was defeated. He 
(a Liberal in politics) did not have either the 
personal or political affinity f wil-h the new 
Permier, Mr. R. B. Ben net, that he had had with 
his (Liberal) predecessor. He nevertheless 
upheld the highest constitutional conventions which 
place the British Crown and its representatives 
in the Dominions above the clash and clangour 
of party ructions. 

^ By following that course he revived Canadian 
faith in the convention of strict neutrality in 
Canadian politics and non-interforence in the 
control of Canadian affairs by the chosen 
representatives of the people, which his predecessor 
had broken. 

XIII 

While the citizens of the oldest Dominion are 
content to pin their faith to this unwritten law, 
elsewhere in the Empire the attempt has been 
made to expose the true character of the legal 
fictions which seem to give extensive and 
formidable powers to the representative of the 
Crown in a Dominion, but which exist only on 
paper.^ The creators of the youngest Dominion — 
the Irish Free State— have chosen to hew out a 
new course for themselves. With that end in 
view provisions have been integrated into the 
body of the constitution that have the effect of 
rendering nugatory all such legal fictions and 
placing, definitely and openly, authority in the 

* The Statesman (Delhi dak edition), December 21, 
1834 ; cbW. 2 & 3, p. 10 and 2 & 3, p. 16. 

;; t It was stated to me by more than one person 
in Canada that Lord Willingdon, while on his way 
to China on a mission, met Mr. King, then the 
Federal Pifemier, who was so charinefl with that 
atatesinan's manner and so impressed with his ability, 
as to pave the way for his appointment to the 
CJanadiap Oavemor-Generalship. Even at that period 
practice of Kstting a Dominion choose its own 
Gpvemor-Qeneifel, in reality if not in appearance, had 
gown up in Oinadfl,— Wnter. 


hands of the ministers who, in law as in facty 
have been made the servants of the Dominion 
Parliament and placed, in no sense, under the 
orders of the Governor-General, or liable to be 
overruled by him in any matter or to any degree. 

It would have been better if, instead of 
employing this cumbrous procedure, the legal 
fictions could have been entirely expunged from 
the statute embodying the constitution. Obviously. 

But in this mundane sphere, admittedly 
imperfect, logic has often to give way to necess- 
ity. Much as the framers of the Irish Free State 
Constitution would have liked to dispense with 
all legal fictions, they were unable to do so 
because they had to work within a zone strictly 
defined by an arrangement that had been come 
to between certain Irishmen and the representa- 
tives of his Majesty Government, led by 
Mr. David Lloyd George, then the Prinnv 
Minister of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland. The constitution, as passed by the 
Dail (the Irish constituent assembly) had, more- 
over, to run the gauntlet of opposition in both 
the British Houses of Parliament, which had to 
validate the measure. 

These legal tictions dear to the British heart 
therefore found place in the document. But side 
by side with them appeared provisions having 
the effect of cancelling them, 

XIV 

AbsunI as the device looks and clumsy as 
it certainly is, it nevertheless is effective. It is 
avowedly based upon “the law, practice and con- 
stitutional usage governing the relationship of 
the Crown or the representative of the Crown 
and of the Imperial Parliament to the Dominion 
of Canada.”* It leaves not the least doubt in 
the mind of even a person lacking specialized 
knowledge of constitutional law and procedure 
that the representative of the Crown has been 
assigned only a ceremonial position in the polity 
of the Irish Free State. 

I cannot venture to deal with this matter in 
any detail towards the end of an article. I 
must therefora content myself with drawing the 
reader’s attention to the fact that in settling it 
for the Irish Free State the British Parliament 
settled it for all the swarajist units of the Empire, 
giving to the constitutional practic/6 a force that 
it had therefore lacked. 

It is hardly necessary for me to add that the 
constitution now on the British Parliamentary 
anvil for India will hammer out proconsuls who, 
80 -far as I can visualize, will bear no resemblance 
to the Governor-Generals set over any of the 
Dominions. But then, no artificer of that con- 
stitution has ever suggested that it was to bo a 
constitution of the Dominion type. Everyone 
who could talk with authority has, on the con- 
trary, scrupulously refrained from mentioning 
Dominion status for India. 

Articles of Agreement for a “treaty between 
Great Britain and Irdand, article 2. 
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THE WORK PROMETHEA.N: % Janm II 
(hmins, D. LiL {Pp. 122, Gariesh S Co., Madras, 
V)3S. lie. 

It is a striking piece of literary criticism that is 
fully worthy of the writer who has established a high 
reputation by his past labours in the field. It deals 
with a poet who has much said about him and 
yet remains as elusive and inscrutable as ever. But 
the work under review makes a definite contribution 
towards the unfolding of the mystery. 

The book is divided into six chapters, of which 
thf^ first entitled ^‘The Significance of Bhelley’^ is by 
far the most important. There is an eloquent and 
convincing rebuttal of the conventional charge of 
vagueness and obscurity against Shelley : “There is 
a stjige beyond which the demand for edarity in 
poetry may he a demand for something other than 
poetry.” The author stresses “the fundamental brain- 
stuff” in the poetry of Shelley whom he characterizes 
as “incurably both a philosopher and a jx^ct.” There 
is a trenchant criticism of the famous Victorian 
estimates of Shelley— -the verdicts of Carlyle and 
Mathew Arnold. Tue writer says that this criticism 
failed because “it essayed a judgment for which it 
was inadequately equipped, seeing that it lacked 
affinity with the poet whom it presumed to judgo.^^ 
The chapter ends with the sfatement “Shelley, 
seen in his full significance, will stand 
through all the fluctuations of history as a supreme 
rebuke to ignoble and finintelligent and unbeautiful 
life, and one of the ihost inspiring and constructive 
influences in the evolution of ‘the great race that is 
to corne\'’ 

The second chapter entitled “The Message of 
Promethem Unbound’* identifies Shelley with the 
spirit of his Prometheus. He says, Shelley's purpose 
in Promethem Unbound was neither artistic only nor 
didactic only. “His putpos^ was vital, the influencing 
of life through iove,*^ The author challenges the 
superficial view of the poem that Shelley was here 
preaching the anarchical doctrine that man was 


superior to law and that each man should be a law 
unto himself. He says, “What Shelley taught in 
Prometheus Unbound was that Lave, not man, ia 
superior to Law, and that only when Man-in-tne- 
highest, Man Promethejin is governed solely and 
completely by Love can he safely be sot free from 
Law.” The g(?neral teaching of the poem, according 
to the author is that true freedom is unattainable 
while the higher powers are inoperative ; and that 
“law cannot be set aside until love is the active 
principle in all life’s affairs.” Referring to the 
cosmic forces that, form the dramatis personae of thift« 
great drama-poem the author says, “The drama is the 
true lineal descendant of the first of dramas, the drama 
which (as has been frequently recorded by the seers of 
old in India) was composed by Brahma, the Lord of 
Creation, and produced by the celestial stage-manager 
and author of the laws of the drama, Bharata, on a 
stage constructed by the cosmic architect, Yisvakarma, 
and set in the heaven of Indra, the Lord of the 
Sky,” The analogy should be extremely interesting' 
to all Indian readeVs of the great poem. 

The remaining four chapters deal with Shelle/s^ 
ideas of religion, arts, will and social reform. Every- 
where there arc traces of a piercing insight into tne 
core of things. Here too there are refreshing 
parallelism drawn between Shelley and Rabindranath 
whom the author calls “the Shelley of India.” 

The work concludes by pointing out that the so- 
called “meaningless rhapsodies” of this “beautiful but 
ineffectual angel” have not gone unheard in the 
field of practical life : “The century which has 
passed since Shelley’s time has seen the translation 
of much of the dream of the poet into the achievement 
of the statesman.” The work ends with a fervid 
expression of the hope that the day is not far off 
when the world will see a c.omplete realization of 
Shelley’s rapturous prophecy of a time “when divine 
Equality shall have fulfilled itself in perfect wisdom 
and perfect love.” 

It is a rare pleasure to read a yfork of literary 
criticism of this kind, intensely* personal and refresh- 
ingly original. The author is himself a poet, and 
his criticism has, therefore, risen to the level of 
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Hsreation. We oongratulate Messrs Ganesh & Oo. of 
Madras on their publication of this book for, as was 
remarked by Sri Aurobindo Ghose of a former book 
of the ^ same author, 'Vlt is not often that literary 
-criticism of the first order is published in India.” 
The get-up of the book is excellent and is quite in 
keeping with the richness of its contents. 

P. K. Gtjha 

WOMEN AND A CHANGING dVILIZA- 
TION : By Winifred, HoUby. PMisked hf John 
Lane^ The Bodky Head Ltd., London. Fp. 813. 
2s. 6d. net. 

The Twentieth Century Library edited by V. K. 
Krishna Menon has projected quite a sensational 
aeries of publications by eminent British writers of 
progressive views : Democracy and Communism, 
Money and War, Art and Health, The Jews and 
the Black Kaces give us a foretaste of the synthetic 
survey. Women fby Ws& Winifred Holtby, Director ' 
'Of Time and Tide, London, should be welcomed by 
all interested in pursuing the destinies of the half 
of humanity from the chapter “Hardly human” to 
the basic “Conditions of Equality” between the two 
sexes. The presentation throughout is as realistic as 
we expect from a lecturer on History, and for that 
very reason may not please many men and women 
still given to idealization or poetizing of Womanhood. 
The author has given us probably the most trenchant 
analysis of the pet ideologies or pious frauds blocking 
*the march of Woman as the equal partner of man 
(as she undoubtedly is from the dawn of creation). 
She finds her ideals partially realized in the noble 
status of women in Soviet Russia and gives a 
"brilliant exposition of it in the section : “Moscow 
has a Plan.” Realizing fully the value of maternity 
in the evolution of society and civilization, she 
nevertheless exposes relentlessly the sophisticated 
and utilitarian cradle-cults of Hitlerite Germany 
and Fascist Italy. In 1792 Mary Wollstonecraft 
published her Vindication of the Bights of Women 
nobly struggling, like a true pioneer, to obtain for 
women “a charadter as a human being.” Since then, 
nearly a century and a half have rolled by and 
yet legally and constitutionally speaking woman in 
many countries is still but a movable if not an 
immovable property without statal or human reponsi- 
bility and cnaracter. Man has really shown a 
perverse slowness in appreciating the role of woman 
as his true and only partner in social evolution and 
has therefore merited most of the criticisms and 
eensures levelled against Man-ridden State and 
Society by Miss Holtby. May we hope that her 
ardent championship of women^s cause would remove 
misconceptions quickly and have the way for fuller 
participation of woman in the life of peoples. This 
'Wk should be in the library of every thoughtful 
man and woman pursuing the trend of world 
progress not forgetting the Orient which is entering 
on a new phase of history through the assertion of 

individuality of her womanhood. 

^ Kalidas Nag 

THE MESSAGE OF KRISHNA i By A. S. 
Wadia, M.A. Published by Messrs. J. M. Dent 
and Sons Ltd., Aldine House, Bedford St, London, 
W. C. 2, Price 3s. 6d. net. 

This is w brief but nevertheless an excellent 
mmmxf ^ ^ of Krishna. Though the 
had /nil^ cewLfined himself to the Oita, 


he is not unmindful of the other sources of our 
knowledge of Krishna and his teachings. “Our 
Georrian Era,” says the author in his dedicatory 
epistle to the Hindus of India, “is an age of 
aeroplanes and short stories.” And no one has time 
to wade throi^h verbose volumes and tiring treatises 
on religion. Henc^ he has rightly made his treatise 
a short one. But brevity has not detracted from ^its 
merit. And some of the chapters are not only illu- 
minative but are quite entertaining as well. The 
chapter on Reincarnation provides pleasant reading 
on a vexed problem which is naturally difiicult to 
solve. On the whole the book is a safe guide to 
all those who would understand Hinduism within the 
brief compass of less than a couple of hundred 
pages. 

U. C. Bhattachakjee 

KIDNAPPED IN CHINA : By Ernest Fisehle. 
Translated into English by Marie S. Chrisilieb 
with six illustrations. Basel Mission Book and 
Tract Depositary, Mangalore, S. K., Brit. India. 

The book relates a strange experience that befell 
three missionaries in China who were kidnapped 
from their holiday homes in the hills on the 17th 
August, 1929, driven from one place to another by 
a band of Chinese communists and kept for an 
incredibly high sum of two million dollars to be 
paid for ransom. It was only on the 17th December, 
1930 that the narrator and his friend were set at 
liberty, and the two men look upon the interval 
as practically a period of trial for their spirit, under 
the idea that “He that has ears to hear may hear 
much.” The reader feels uncertain as to how much 
of the anti-missionary and anti-European spirit (and 
if so, with what amount of justice) combined for 
the episode with the mere robber’s love of his spoils, 
but tne adventures are enjoyable in the reading, and 
the piety of the writer’s tone is evident. The get-up 
deserves praise, but one feels a map or sketch of 
the locality would have helped to a more vivid 
understanding of the situation. 

KE8HUB CHUNDER SEN~“TESTI- 
MONIES IN MEMORIAM.” Commkd by G. C. 
Baiierji, Allahabad. 1934. Cloth binding. Be 
Paper ll4h. 

This is a collection of appreciations from many 
eminent personalities on tno life, character and 
teachings of the great Brahmo preacher. We are told 
by the compiler that at least one-half of the volume 
is practically a reprint of an earlier publication 
together with some other comments collected here 
for the first time, along with a number of reminisoenoes 
and criticisms in Bengali and a bibliography. It 
throws light on some knotty points which generally 
trouble Keshub’s biographers, and should have the 
way to a good, comprehensive biography of the 
teacher of New Dispensation. ; 

SIX POEMS OF SRI AUROBINDO : 
With translations in Bengali. Bameshwar and 
Co., Ckandemagore, 1934. 

Faint echoes are sometimes heard, telling us of 
advances made, ot thoughts breathed, in a secluded 
comer of India for the good of all mankind. Bti 
Auiobindo’s poems now and then remind us of 
the great exile at Pondicherry where he has been 
passing a busy and austere ufe devoted to the 
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working out of a spiritual programme rich with 
immense possibilities. The volume under review 
contains six of his poems written at intervals since 
19 ;^ and reveals the favourite moods of a Seer and 
Poet. The dim outline visaged in some of its detail 
contains truths too vast to be cooped uu in sentences 
and the thought-packed leases run silently against 
this dark background. The original line sdected 
by the poet sometimes requires unorthodox measures 
for its proper expression and his knowledge and 
command of the technique of verse keeps pace with 
it all, to which the notes appended give sufficient 
clue. We are extremely grateful for these occasional 
morsels and feel with a sigh of relief that the Seer 
has not killed the Poet in Sri Aurobindo. The 
Bengali renderings by his disciples, though acts of 
reverent homage and therefore objects worthy of our 
respectful consideration, fall far short of these artistic 
creations, and betray more crudities and immaturities 
than may be expected under the circumstances. 
The greatness of the attempt must be their excuse. 

PrIY ARAN JAN SEN 

ANALYSIS OF THE ABHISAMAYA- 
LAMKARA (Fasc. I) : By E. Obermiller, Ph, D, 
CaLcAdta Oriental Seriss, No. 27. Pp. mii+106. 
Published by Luzac S Go.y Lomion. 

The necessity of an analysis in English language 
of such a difficult treatise as the sacred Buddhist 
Text of the name of Ahlmamayalamkara-karika 
of Maitreyanaiha, the great founder of the Yogacara 
section of the Mahayana school of Buddhism was 
long felt by scholars, both occidental and oriental. 
Every student of Buddhism recognized that on a true 
comprehension of the Prajmparamita-sastra (phar- 
phyin) specially of the Astasakasrika and Pammimsati* 
sanasrikaj depended largely the formation of a true 
idea of the tenets of Buddhist philosophy of the 
Mahayanists. It has lately and rightly been pointed out 
by scholars of the type of Professor Stcherbatsky and 
his eminent disciple Dr. Obermiller and also by our 
friend and colleague Dr. N. Dutta of Calcutta 
University that the two works, vix.. the Prnjnaparamita- 
sastra and Maitreyanatha’s Abhisainayalamkara 
weie inter-related. As a matter of fact almost every 
old copy of the Pancavimsati-sahasrika is accompanied, 
rather preceded, by a copy of the Abhisamayalamkara- 
karika of Maitreyariatha. Elsewhere Dr. N. Dutt has 
remarked that the relation of the Karika to the 
Pancavimsati-sahasrika is “that of a synopsis to the 
whole book.^^ Had not Maitreyariatha, out of 
compassion to scholars intending to understand the 
Prajnaparamita-naya, taken up the work of composing 
the KariJea by way of a commentary to that important 
Sastra (as acknowledged even by Haribhadra. the 
writer of the Karika-tika named Abhisamayalam- 
karcUoka) the world would have remained 
longer in darkness^ and ignorance regarding 

the true import of Mahayana doptrines. 

Hence the importance of the Analysis under review, 
prepared so laboriously by Dr. Obermiller, who has 
previously also published a full edition of the original 
Sanskrit text oi the Karika in collaboration with his 
eminent guruy Professor Stchervatsky (in Bibliotheca 
Buddhica). 

In this work the learned Doctor has dealt with 
the right subjects and the seventy 

^ics {artkasUptati) of the Abhisamayalamkara of 
Maitrey^natha. It may be said that without 
^n accurate understanding of the technical 


philosophical terms discussed in this Analysis^ 
It is really very difficult to form Any gooA^ 
idea of the career of a Bodhisattva commencing nom 
his developing the Bodhieitta and ending In his- 
attaining S^irrtakarc^naia the highest details know- 
ledge. With the hrip of this Analysis all the different 
stages of spiritual progress attained by a Bodhisattva 
can be well compr^ended. It may be regarded as 
a short illuminating dictionary of Mahayana philoso- 
phical terms, the meaning and significance of which 
are so much needed for a proper elucidation and 
comprehension of the Mahayana doctrines. ThiS' 
Analysis is the outcome of a knowledge of all the 
different sources of Buddhistic philosophy and its- 
doctrines, especially of the Prajnaparamita-Sastra. 

It entailed a good deal of long and laborious study, 
as the Abhisamayalamkara is an extremely abridge 
summary of the Prajnai;»ramita-Sastras of wmch 
a clear understanding required a knowledge of the 
technical terms usea therein with the help acquired' 
from a study of other sources. This Abkisamaya is 
really an ‘^exceedingly puzzling and difficult work’’ 
and its contents are incomprehensive without reference 
to the Paramitas. Hence it is that in later periodi 
of Indian history the latter were curiously enoughs 
regarded as serving as a commentary to the former. 

It is with such a view that Dr. Obermiller investigated 
its contents and succeeded so splendidly in 

bringing out such a lucid analysis of the work for 
the good of scholars interested in the study of 
Mahayana Buddhism. For it is generally hold also 
that the Abhisamaya is the fundamental book 

which should be largely used by all students for 
studying “the Buddhist doctrine of the Path 
(marga) towards moral perfection and the 
attainment of the condition of a Buddhist Mahayanist 
Saint, and of a Mahayaniatic Buddha in the blessed 
Nirvana.” The author of the Analysis has largely 
drawn from Haribhadra’s famous commentary the 
aloka and his other smaller commentary called 
Sputartha and has profitably used the Tibetan versions 
of the Karika and the two commentaries ol Haribhadra.. 
He has given ample quotations in Sanskrit and 
Tibetan from these books by way of elucidation of 
the topics. Who can be regarded as a better 
interpreter of the Abhisamayalamkara than this great 
Western Savant who studied for years under learned 
Lamas of the great Trans-baikalian monastery of 

Chilutai ? ah « 

Radha Govinda Basak 

PRISONS : By M. Hamblin Smith, M, D. 
{London. John Lane, the Bodky Head, 1934. 
Pp. 14(). Price Halfa-Orown). 

Mr. V. K. Krishna Menon is known to India as 
the Secretary of the India League which visited the 
country two years ago. Under his editorship a series 
of important monographs are bring now published 
entitlea the Twentieth Century. Prisons is an out- 
standing example of planned study of some of the 
important sociological problems facing us at the 
present. Dr. Hamblin Smith deals with his subject 
as a trained expert. As sometime Medical Officer of 
H. M. Prisons, ne knows his ground thoroughly well. 
The cardinal point of his thesis is whether prisons 
ought to be retributive or corrective in their scope 
and implication. Vindictiveness or humanization— 
these are the rival ideas influettcing the attitude of 
governments at the present day. Dr. Smith is not 
merely content with an examination of this important 
administrative question. In fact, he goes to the root- 
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of the matter when he challenges the entire basis of 
penal legislation. In passing, it might be remembered 
that ever since Bentham this question has agitated 
the minds of humanists and admini8trator«, but very 
little progress has been made since Bentham^s time. 
We in India attach a lot of importance to a strict 
administration of prisons. Br. Hamblin Smith’s 
monograph ought to be read alongside of Wilson’s 
^‘Forced Labour in the United States,’* and ought to 
find a place in the private libraries of all students 
of sociology. 

Lanka Sundabam 

THE TRANSFORMATION OF NATURE 
IN ART : By Ananda Kent Coomarswamy^ 
Harvard Oriental Press, Cambridge, Massardiusetis, 
and ITumphrey Milford, London, 1934. Price 
43M. 

The greatest intuitions of a race are deposited in 
its art. But to understand that art, it is necessary 
to understand the mind of the artist, as well as to 
look to those qualities which, in their literature, 
religion and society, were held up as ideals of life. 
In his recently published work Dr. Uoomarswamy 
attempts to explain to the world the theory of art ns 
understood in ancient East, especially in India. For 
purposes of elucidation he has referred to Christian, 
that is mediaeval European aesthetic th(H)ry, specially 
those of Eckhart. Further he supplements the 
Indian theory with that of the Chinese. The first 
principle of his theories enunciated in the book is 
that art docs not exist for its own sake. It exists as 
a means to some religious condition or experience, 
and it is needless to point out that in this respect 
the comparison with mediaeval European art has 
been extremely helpful. That art in India is mainly 
religious, is not an original idea of Dr. Ooomarswamy, 
but the material he utilizes, and the method he adopts, 
to establish its validity is one of the greatest merits 
of his book. 

In the firat chapter he discusses the theory of 
art in Asia, and arrives at the conclusion that the 
Indian artist did not seek an illusion of Nature, 
rather he tried to create a truthful suggestion of the 
character of the subject. The image is only useful 
to a worshipper as help to the realization of God, 

Chapter JI deals with the scholastic or mediaeval 
Christian theory of art, and especially those of 
Meister Eckhart. The purpose of the third chapter 
is to bring together mainly from the general, non- 
technical literature, a few passages in which the 
reaction of the public to works of art is reported, 
with a view to indicate how the art was actually 
regarded by those for whom it was intended. In 
< 5 hapter lY the author reconsiders certain passagi^s 
in tne Sulcranitisara. Chapters V and VI explain 
the significance of the terms paroksfia and abhasa ; 
and finally in Chapter VII the origin and use of 
images, in Jndia is discussed with a wealth of material. 
The book contains elaborate notes, a glossary of 
Indian and Chinese aesthetic terms used by the 
author and an excellent bibliography. Written in a 
aimple but forceful style it is an indispensable work 
for the students of ancient art. 

A. 0* Banerji 

SURVEY OP ANGLO-INDIAN FICTION: 

By Bhu^al M.A,, Oxford University Press, 

The book is'^a **eriticiam of the life of Englishmen 
And Eofliahwomeh in India, and of Indians” as found 


in literature. The book begins with a brilliant 
introduction where the author says that “Artistically 
Anglo-Indian fiction is a record of the ephemeral,” 
and occasionally suffers from a propagandist tendency. 

The reader will be able to see Indians as 
Westerners see them. The author is straight and 
accurate in his conclusions and has a masteiy over 
materials. The book has satisfied a long-felt want 
and will be invaluable to those interested in Indian 
life. 

Tarak Nath Ganguly 

GEOGRAPHY OF EARLY BUDDHISM: 
By Birnala Churn Law, M.A., B.L., PkD, 
P]K XXI + 88 + a yna'p. 

Dr. Birnala Churn Law has already made a name 
among the >ounger generation of Indian scholars 
by his numerous and useful studies in the field of 
Buddhist literature. The present monograph fully 
maintains his reputation as an industrious and con- 
scientious worker in the same field. Naturally 
enough he has been able to profit in this case by the 
researches of his predecessors but he has deserved 
well of Ihc student of Indian history by his skilful 
arratigerncnt of his data under convenient headings 
and sub-h(iadings. The value of his work has been 
enhanced by the addition of a good index and a 
skctch-rnaf) at the end. 

A few suggestions may be made for the considera- 
tion of the author, should the necessity arise for a 
second edition. The list of place-names culled from 
inscriptions should be much more complete. The 
archieologieal data, \vhen these are brought forward 
to supplement the literary references (67. Rajagaha— 
p. lOff; Ko8ambi““ pp. lG-17 ; Savatthi-~p. 2;i). should 
t)e more complete and up-to-date. The mixture of 
Sanskrit with Pali and of ancient with modern names 
(Cf, p. XV of the introduction) should be avoided. 
We have noticed a few errors (e.g. Nagri for Nagari 
and It-sing for I-tsing ~p. xv) and a few grammati- 
cal slips (Cy*. ‘were’ for Aas’—p. 16). We also 
regret to find that the date of Fa-Hien’s entrance 
into India (p. xv) and ihe extent of Hiuen-tsang’s 
Indian travels (p. xix) have been wrongly stated, 

U. N. Ghoshal 

IMPERIAL AGRA OF THE MOGHALS : 
By Keshab Chandra Mauimdar, M. ^1., Lecturer 
in English, at the B. It 1. College, Agra, 1934, 
Prim one Rupee, Pp, 4-pii'+iiA-I4I* 

A romantic description of tlie city of Agra and of 
the Court of the Imperial Moghals. The book also 
contains a rather inaifferent map as well as a brief 
description of the principal places of interest in and 
near the city. 

The printing is good, but the colour chosen for the 
lates has been ill-advised The plate, facing p. 86, 
as been wrongly described as the tomb of 
Etamgd-ud-daula ; it is evidently the gateway of some 
mausoleum and not the mausoleum which it professes 
to be. 

Nirmal Kumar Bose 

IN THE LAND OF MY BIRTH: By 
S, Thurai Raja Singam, Government English 
School Pelcan, F, M, & Pfiee 60 cents. 

This booklet gives a popular but rather slipshod 
account of the influence of Indian culture on the 
diflerent aspects of Malayan life. The account is 
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derived mainly from scattered writings on tJhe subject 
by various scholars and will be found of interest and 
use to the inquisitive p:6nerai reader who cannot afford 
to p;o through those writings. 

Chintahakan Chakravarti 

THE RED JUDGE AND OTHER 
anecdotes : Kenneth Leslie. With a fore- 

word hy Mr, Jmtice Sen, jpp. i-\rllO, Bangoon 
Times Press ; Rangoon. Price Rs. 3. * 

As Mr Justice S. N. Sen has observed in the 
foreword Mr. Kenneth Leslie has succeeded in reviving 
for us within a small compass some pointed memories 
of the old Supreme Court of Calcutta, and of its 
successor. But to enjoy the book fully, or to have 
the old scenes revived, one must read in original 
sketches as : 

“There were two Calcutta institutions which the 
public regarded as absolutely reliable—one was the 
Ochlerlony monument on the Maidan ; the other 
SSlokoe’s Opinion.’ Mr. Thomas Stokoe was a 
barrister of retiring habits, who was never seen outside 
his chambers, for nis practice was entirely a consult- 
ing one. His knowleago of law was encyclopaidic 
and his opinion as sound as a Privy Council judge- 
ment.” 

Or, “This devout and faithful judge [the late Rt. 
Hon’ble 8yed Ameer Ali] wdiem first raised to the 
Bench, feared that he might lind its duties an impedi- 
ment to his routine of midday prayer, until he w'as 
assured by the Moulana of his Miisjid that righteous 
>vork was the highest form of prayer, and that his 
every hour upon the bench would be accounted an 
hour of prayer.” 

We heartily recommend this little book to the 
lawyers and laymen alike for quietly enjoying an hour 
or more over old serenes, wdiieh are mere memories, 
and thank the author for preserving many such. 

J. M. Datta 

1. PRACTICAL NATURE-CURE. Vol. I. 
Pp. 132, Price Rs. 3. 

1 PRACTICAL NATURE-CTTRE. Vol. II. 
Pp. 158, Re. L8. 

X THE FASTING CURE, Pp. 4(i, price 
S for (yrdinarg edition, 6* ferr superior 
edition. 

All these three books are written by Sarma K. 
Lakshraan, b. a., b. l., the first two being the 
4th editions. They are all published by the Nature- 
Cure Publishing House, Pucluakotah, (S. India). 

The author’s aim in these volumes is to help every 
reader to become and be his own doctor by practising 
Nature-Cure with the help of water, air, sun, diet and 
fasting. 

According to the author “allopathy docs its level 
best to keep up the , mortality among suflerers from 
acute illness by committing two mistakes, —by 
drugginp and by feeding with unwanted food”. “The 
author is against drug in any form in the treatment 
of disease.” He would not have the drinking water 
even clarified by chemicals. Speaking about the 
filtered w^ater supply of the city of Madras, the author 
says, “compart'd to it even, gutter-water is nectar”. 
Again vaccination k believed by the author to he the 
‘ wrost crime of medical science”. 

Leaving aside the pt^onal views of the author 

*29-10 


about modern preventive medicine and sanitation, the 
chapters dealing with the physology of hungfo* and 
selection of pro^ food are based on sound commoii 
sense. 

At the end of the 2nd volume there is a page 
advertising the fees of the author. One is led to we 
view that all these publications are part of an 
advertising propaganda oy the publishers. 

A. K. Mukerji 


SANSKBIT^ENGLISH 

A DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE OF THE 
SANSKRIT MSS. IN THE COLLECTIONS 
OF THE ASIATIC SOCIETY OF BENGAL : 
By Mahamahopadhyaya Haraprasada Shastr% 
d L E., M. A, D. LitL, F. A. S. B., etc, Vol, 
VII : Kai>ya Manusmpla : Calcutta, 1934, Printed 
at the Baptist Mission Press and Published by the 
As'iatic Society of Bengal. 1 Park Street, Pp, 653, 
price Rs. 10. 

The importance of descriptive catalogues in re- 
constructing the history of an old literature is 
universally recognized, and as an indisi^nsable 
preliminary for all solid construction in this line, the 
art of cataloguing has received careful attention from 
present-day scholarship. A complete history of 
Sanskrit literature has not yet been done, and a 
catalogue like the present one is an important 
contribution towards the ultimate preparation of such 
a history. A great deal of the labour and research of 
the late Mahamahopadhyaya Haraprasada Shastri was 
taken up with the making of a set of very valuable 
catalogue of Sanskrit MSS., nnd the present work, a 
posthumous om; which has been ably completed ana 
commented upon by one of our rising young Indo- 
logists, Professor Chintaharaii Chakravarti, brings to a 
close what may be called the late Shastri’s distinctive 
contribution towards the preparation of a history of 
classical Sanskrit literature. The previous six volumes 
in this set deal respectively with Buddhist MSS.. 
Veda, Srariti, History and Geography, Parana and 
Vyakarana, covering a great deal of technical and 
sacerdotal literature) in Sanskrit. The MS. Collections 
in the Asiatic Society of Bengal possess rich treasures 
in Sanskrit as iu the Vernacular, and in other 
languages, and a descriptive catalogue like the one 
inaugurated by Kajendralala Mitra (as whose junior 
Shastri took the field of Indology some sixty-five 
years ago) and carried on by Shastri, can alone do 
justice to these. In the various prefaces to the above 
six volumes, we see the fruits or Mm. Shastri’s ripe 
scJiclarship, for not only we find there observations 
on the important noteworthy MSS,, described in the 
body of the catalogue but also valuable monographs 
replete with information and criticism which indicate 
the thorough student and painstaking researcher and 
the gen inline literary scholar and critic, Shastri is 
a veritable mine of precious information, but his 
facts are chunks of ingot, which it is necessary at 
times to refine in the crucible of the present-day 
scientific mind. 

Mm. Shastri had got his notes on the different 
MSS. ready for the press, and had prepared the draft 
of his preface to Kayya literature in Sanskrit when 
he joined the majority at the too early age of 77. 
This preface as it did not receivj^ the benefit of his 
revision, has not been published with the present 
catalogue— it will be published separately as a 
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|X) 0 thumou 0 article from the great scholar. The preface 
has been famished by Prof. Ohintaharan Ohal^avarti 
of the Bethuue College, on whose shoalders the 
mantle of Shastri has fallen. Prof. Chakiivarti has 
done his work with erudition and with consoientious- 
nees, and with commendable brevity. 

About 1000 MSS. which are classified under various 
heads are described, and Prof. Ohakravarti has told us 
about the most noteworthy among them in the Preface, 
There are books ancient modern (we have even 
works cx)mpoBed in the eighties of the last century), 
and there are MSS. dating from 1172 A.D. and MSS. 
written or copied at the eiid of the last century. In 
preparing the catalogue, Prof. Ohakravarti had to do 
a considerable amount of revising and checking of 
the actual descriptions of works as made by Shastri 
and his Pandit— and here the collaboration of the 
younger scholar has decidedly improved the catalogue 
as an accurate inventory of the contents of the 
Kavya MSS. in the Society’s Collections. A work like 
the Asiatic Society’s series of Catalogues will be 
indispensable in any Sanskrit or Indological collection ; 
and wo hope the Volumes on the ^frmtra (at which 
Prof. Chakravarti is already working) and the 
subsequent volumes on Philosophy, Jyotisha, Jaina 
works etc. will worthily maintain the tradition and 
the standard set up by Rajendralala Mitra and 
Haraprasada Shastri. 

SiiNiTi Kumar Chattkrji 

SANSKRIT TEXTS FROM BAIJ. (JritU 
caUy edited with an iutvodnctiou by Prof, Sylmin 
Lem, Puhlishsd by the Oriental Instiinle, liaroda. 

To the Asiatick Resca relics of Calcutta ^Vol. XIII 
1820) goes the credit of publishing the first essay 
on the “Existence of the Hindu R ligion in the 
Ishind of Bali by .lohn Cruwfurd. More than a 
century afterwards the Oriental Institute of Baroda 
has tne satisfaclion of i»pinting this fnignierHary 
yet highly interesting “Sanskrit IVxts from Bd<,” 
edited by no loss an authority than Prof. Sylvain 
Levi of College de France. “While the whole of 
Indonesia turned gradually to the Moslem faith,” 
writes Prof. Levi, “Bali alone ktq)l faithful to Mother 
India and became a repository of ancient Indian 
lore.” Prof. Levi traces t)ie name of the island in 
the Chinese P'oli which sent embassies to China in 
517-22. The family name of the king of Bali was 
^undinya^ a name common to the pioneer of Hindu 
civilization in Gambodge. Yi-tsing knew Bali in the 
7th century A. D. and the earliest Sanskrit inscrip- 
tioiiB have been assigned to 8th century A.D. on pala- 
cographical grounds. Dr. P. C. Bagchi has recently 
demonstrated (Ind. His. Quarterly Vol. V. 1929. 
p. 734) that as early as 802 A. D, four Tantrik texts 
were introduced into Kambuia and the originals are 
partly preserved in the Nepal Durbar MSS. Library. 
During the IXth and Xth centuries the cultural 
rdations between Bengal and Indonesia was “very 
activer according to Prof. Levi who has further 
identiued a verse in the old Javanese translation of 
‘^ithe Mahabharata as identical with the benedictory 
verse of Bhatta Narayana’s Venisamhara, Thus as 
early as Xth century A. D. the Javanese dramatic 
art was influenced by Sanskrit plays. So Oharitra 
Riamayau^^r Kavi Janaki of Java and Bali were 
composed to illustrate the grammatical rules of 
Sanskrit; just m Bhattlkavyam already attempted. 
Many of tbe fragments and stotras to Siva, 

Devi, Bgrya, ' Yama etc., in spite of being 


hopelessly corrupt, have been identified by Prof. 
Levi, who has very wisely inserted in this anthology, 
the Buddhaveda, showing how in the mind of the 
colonial Hindus of Bali. Buddha was an integral 
element of Hindu pantheon, following the Puranic 
traditions. So Buddhist Tantrik hymns have been 
identified with the fragments of Sadhanamala 
Sarwadurgait parishodhana etc. signalized by the 
late Mm. Pandit Haraprasad Sastri. The name of 
Bengal (Gaud) has been proudly proclaimed in the 
inscription at Keloerak (782 A, D.) which shows 
direct influence of Magadha and Bengal and announces 
that the donor of the image of Manjusri was initiated 
in conformity with the tradition of Bengal gurus : 

Oaudi-dvipa-guru-lcrama 

Is a most significant expression on an epigraph 
of 8th century, A. D. 

Earlier Vedic traditions were recorded naturally 
with greater imperfection for, as Prof. Levi has 
shown the so-called Chaturveda recited in Bali were 
nothing but a highly corrupt version of the Narayana 
Atharm Siropanishad which he has quoted in e,cie/rm> 
to enable us to compare the two versions. 

All such fragments have been classified in a 
recently published work into six main sections : 
(1) Veda (2) Agaraa including Law and Politics 
(3) Variga or technical manuals of grammar, metrics, 
mythology etc. (4) Ttihasa Ramayana Mahabharata 
etc. (5) Ballad or historical tales and (()) Taiitri or 
stories partly from Sanskrit and partly from 
vernacular. 

Some of the Sanskrit titles of works now lost but 
preserved in names only as quoted by Prof. Levi is 
tantalis^ing. Probably a deeper research into the old 
literature of Java and Bali will throw more light on 
this fascinating subject and wc are grateful to Prof. 
Levi, the doyen of Sanskrit studies in the West, for the 
invaluable suggestion he has given through this 
volume which is the outcome of his short visit to 
Bali in Jnne-July 1928, and which he announced 
before the meeting of the Greater India Society of 
Calcutta which met specially to honour him, Sylvain 
Levi started studying Sanskrit under his master 
Abel Bergaigue about half a century ago when they 
were preparing an edition of the Sanskrit inscriptions 
of Champa and Cam bodge. And now after more 
than fifty years Prof. Levi is still acitively busy in 
the noble task of reconstructing the forgotten history 
of Greater India. The Editor of the Gaekwad 
Oriental Scries deserveft congratulation on the publi- 
cation of this memorable volume, and we hope that 
similar studies on Hindu culture in Champa, 
Cambodge, Java and the Far East would find their 
place in the memorable Gaekwad Oriental Series 
which lias done so much to foster and widen the 
interest of the learned world in the Science of 
Indology. 

Kaj.ipas Nag 

NOTE ON THE PADYAVALI 

There is a slight misunderstanding, which I would 
like to remove, in a rather misleading statement which 
Mr. Sukumar Sen makes while reviewing my edition 
of the Padyamli in the January number of your 
journal. He seems to be under the impression that 
I have translated the epithet gosmmin by the word 
‘law-giver.’ But I have not done so. What I intended 
to express was that the six Vrindavana Gosvamlns 
of Gaitanyaism were also its acknowleged law-givers 
in the first sta^ of its historv. Some of them 
(Bupa, Sanatana,Gopala Bhatta ana Jiva) actually laid 
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«iown the law by their elaborate treatises on 
Caitanyaism ; others (the two Raghnnathas) set up a 
standard of Vaisnava devotion by the example of 
their pious lives and their devotional son^s and poems. 
At the same time, I find no authority for the term 
‘Lord spirituar suggested by Mr. Sen. At best, the 
term Gosvamin is untranslatable, like the epithets 
bliaffavata of the early llhagavata and other sects and 
hhmanta of the Buddhist ; for such honorfic .designations 
of the high reverence, indicative of r^^Ugious eminence, 
iiielnde shades of meanings or concepts for which it is 
difficult to find a modern equivalent. 

Poona, 2. 1. 35 S. K. De. 

PERSIAN 

ANNUAL NUMBER OF THE ‘KABUL": 

^1// Afghan Monthlu) Edited hy Shahraduk Ahmad 
AH Khan DimmL Puhlished hy Anjtmiand- 
Adahi, Jadad-Ary, Kabul, Afghanistan, 

The Anjuman-i-Adabi (The Literary Society) of 
Kabul has bcn^n publishing an illustrated Persian 
monthly named “Kabul” for the last several years. 
The pn^sent number is its annual issue for the year 
1312 (U)33-34). It is a big bulky volume of more 
than fifX) pages of demy-quarto size with several 
hundred pictures and about half a dozen maps and 
charts. It is niore of a year-book than an annual 
number of a miscellaneous magazine. The contents 
of the volume can b(i divided into two parts. The 
first half deals with Afghanistan and gives a short 
history of the country, its physical features, its 
mineral^ rcsourcMiS, its i>olitical divisions, and the 
('ivil List as well iis short administration reports of 
the most of the departments of the Afghan Govern- 
ment. In this portion the reader will find ]nctures 
of nearly all the high Civil and military officials of 
Afghanistan. The second half gives a survey of the 
world events during the year, a short history of 
Asiatic countries, an article on Nobel prize, and 
statistical and general information about foreign 
countries. This annual will no doubt prove to be a 
veritable mine of information for the average Afghan 
reader. In several places while showing the com- 
parative ])rogress of Afghanistan under its three 
former rulers, the reign of Nadirshah is referred to 
as “puriug the reign of His Majesty Muhammad 
Nadirshah Shahid (Martyr)”; the reign of Habilmllah 
Khan is referred to as “During the reign of Amir 
Habibullah Khan Shahid”; but the reign of 
;Vinanullah Khan is contemptuously termed as 
“During Amani regime.” 

Brtj Mon ax Burma 


SANSKRIT 

PRA JNAPARAMITAS : The comrneniarks on 
the Pra/jnaparamitas, Vohimen 1st OaekwcuVs 
Orimtal Scries No, LXIL The Ahhisarna^ya- 
hnkarahka of Haribhadra being a commmtary on 
the Ahhisam/iyalankara of Maitreyanatka and the 
Asiasahasrikdprajnaparamita, Edited with Intro- 
dmtion and Indices by OiMseppe Tueoi of the Royal 
Aeademy of Italy Oriental Institute, Baroda. 

We have here, in the shape of a critical edition of 
the work of Haribhadra, a valuable contribution to 
the imporfant and extensive literature on Prajnapara- 


mita as found in Buddhist Sanskrit Literature. A 
list of various readings collected not only from the 
three manuscripts on which the edition is based but 
also from a comparison of several other Buddhist 
works including the Tibetan translation of the work 
is appended at the end of the Volume. The sources 
of a few of the readings do not, however, appear to 
have been indicated through inadvertence. Five useful 
indices have been given in the beginning. The first 
of these contains a synopsis of the contents of the 
present work showing in a tabular form the corres- 
ponding sections of the Abhisamayalankarakarika and 
the AsZjsahaftrikaprajnapararnita* The four alpha- 
betical indices pertain respectively to the verses of the 
Abkuamayalankarakariha, the verses quoted in the 
Aloka from other words (a reference to the chapter 
and verse of which is given by the editor as far as 
possible), works, authors, and g^graphical names 
yAraryas, Sutras and Sasiras) and important words of 
the text (words and subjects). Of these the index of 
authors, works and geographical names does not 
appear to be complete, many important names having 
been left out. It is not known as to whether printer's 
devil or corruption of the manuscripts is responsible 
for the occasional mistakes in the Sanskrit text. A 
correction or emendation of them would have been 
helpful to the reader. 

CniXTAHARAN ChAKRAVARTI 


GUJARATI 

SAMAY NE OICKITO : by Aluni Vklyatijayji ; 
printed at Ike Aiahoday Printing Press, tlhamagar, 
Thick Card board. Pp. 23(i, Price As. 10, With 
two piHures. 

Muiii Shri Vidyavija.vji, a favourite disciple of 
the late holy Jain Saint Vijaya Dbarm Sureji, is a 
Jain Sadhu, with tendencies towards literature and 
reform. He believes in moving with the times and in 
this book, which is the second part of a book of that 
name-“Know the Times— he has held forth on 
twenty topics, all bearing on reform in social and 
religious matters. In every observation of his, ofiered 
in very simple but effective language, common sense, 
iinaftcctcd by unreasoning orthodox prejudices, peeps 
out at every corner and the views on matt^ 
religious, such as Ahirnsa, though they naturally are 
coloured by the faith to which he belonm, are such as 
cannot be very successfully assailed. His adviice 
to youths is also inspiring. 

MULUND NI VIR MAHILA : hy Tfwkkur 
Naraynn Visanji, Printed at the Surya Prakash 
Printing Press, Ahmedabad. Cloth bound. Pp, 352. 
nice Rs. 2-S-O. Profusely Illustrated, 

Ratanbai died early leaving her work incomplete. 
She belonged to the Oswal Bank caste of Cutch and 
was settled in Bombay, where her community is known 
to be in the forefront of all commercial ventures. She 
was an ideal Hindu wife and woman. The incidents 
which crowded her useful but short life are narrated 
here by her Thakkur, and they make her out to be 
an ideal wife, woman, helper of a joint Hindu family, 
who in spite of her many domestic engagemmts 
could find time to assist in education of her 
sisters, and the numerous aenvities of Mahatma 
Gandhiji. Incidentally the compiler gives ' much 
interesting information about the origin and develop- 
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meat ol the Oswab, who are ^read all over Northern 
India; Kathiwad, dutch; and Gujarat. 

SAUBHAGYA RATRI^PARTII: by Thakkur 
Narayana Vumji Printed at the Suryawalcmh 
Prinkm Press^ Ahmedabad, Cloth bound, Pp, 259, 
Price Rs, 2,0,0, 

This ia a continuation of the translation of the 
Hindi Book of Pandit Kriaha Kant Malaviya, which 
ia written in the shape of Letters addressed by an 
TT^idji lady frnm Simla to a newly 
weddedhiidcr^i nijwb^‘'TJf%^ece8 of advice, mostly 
based**^ the Hihdu Shastras^^^e given, with a view 


to make the latWs life happy, as well as that of 
the joint family in which her lot was cast. The 
essence of that advice is to consider her husband, her 
overlord. Whether with the new ideas of the equality 
of the sexes, contraception, companion marriages, woman 
would care to follow the advice given in ttiese pages 
which are excellently aud intelligently translated and 
annotated, is another question. The supplement given 
at the end gives ve^ practical advice, including that 
for the physical training of women, to which hardly 
any exception can be taken, either by the old or 
the young. 

K. M. J. 


- ' / THE UFE OF SYMBOLS 

/ *' 

’ ^r[6E COOMARASWAMY 


I N order to bring the realm of the spiritual 
and the divine within the range of 
perception, humanity is driven to adopt 
a point of view in which it loses the 
immediate union with the divine and the 
immediate vision of the spiritual. Then it 
tries to embody in a tangible or otherwise 
perceptible form, to materialize let us say, what 
is intangible, and imperceptible. It makes 
symbols, written characters, and cult images 
of earthly substance, and sees in them and 
through them the spiritual and divine substance 
that has no likeness and could not otherwise 
be seen. 

It is by no means the case that symbols 
and likenesses arise in the course of a higher 
development of spirituality in men. On the 
contrarj^ they draw nigh as means of rescue 
when there is a decline in our divinity and 
spirituality. So it was that Jesus Christ gave 
out in parables the treasures of the divine 
kingdom to a declining, not to an advancing 
humanity, for his own and for all future ages. 
In the same way, in pre-Christian times, the 
visible symbols, the images of the great 
mysteries and experiences, provided a remedy 
for the indigence of the soul in the time of 
the decline. 

It is only when one has acquired the habit 
of this way of looking at things that symbols 
and images can be understood ; not when we 
are habituated to the narrower way which 
always brings us back to an investigation of 
iJie otttwai^ formal aspects of symbols 
and id^d;make^ us value them the more, 

more^rwmplioated or fully evolved they 


are. This formalistic method always leads 
into a vacuum. Here wc are dealing only 
with the end, not with the beginning, and what 
we find in this end is always something hard 
and opaque, which opens up no further glimpse 
of the way. And it is only by such a glimpse 
of the spiritual that the ultimate goal can be 
reached, whatever the means or methods of 
research that may be resorted to. When we 
sound the archetype, the ultimate origin of 
of the form, then we find that it is anchored 
in the highest, not the lowest. This does not 
mean that we moderns must needs lose our- 
selves in irrelevant speculation, for everyone 
of us can experience microscosmically in his 
own life and body the fact that he has 
wandered from the highest and that the longer 
he learns to feel a hunger and thirst for symbol 
and likeness the more deeply he feels it, that 
is, if he only retains the power to guard him- 
self against that inner hardening and petri- 
faction, in which we are all, alas, in danger of 
being lost. 

The formalistic method can indeed only 
be justified the farther we move away from 
the archetypes to the present day. The 
sensible forms, in which there was at first a 
polar balance of the physical and metaphysical, 
have been more and more voided of content 
on their way down to us ; so we say, this is 
an "ornament.” That indeed can be treated 
and investigated in the formalistic manner. 
And that is what has happened constantly as 
regards all traditional ornament, not excepting 
the "ornament” so-called that is represented 
by the beautiful pattern of the Ionic capital. 
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Scholars, like Puchstein in his researches, 
could hardly have done otherwise. 

He for whom this conception of the origin 
of ornament seems strange, should study for 
once the representations of the whole fourth 
and third millennia B. C. in Egypt and 
Mesopotamia, contrasting them with such 
^^ornaments^^ as are properly so-called in 
our modern sense. It will hardly happen that 
even one such can be found there. Whatever 
may seem to be such, is a drastically indispen- 
sable technical form, or it is an expressive 
form, the picture of a spiritual truth. Even 
the so-called ornament of the pottery painting 
and engraving that ranges back to the neolithic 
ill Mesopotamia and elsewhere is for the most 
part controlled by technical and symbolic 
necessity. Research should deal with the 
problem, upon what plane of spirituality they 
must rest or have originated in ; for in the 
domain of creation and life, it is by no means 
the case that everything lies on one and the 
same level. In a craft like that of pottery, now 
so little valued, but which once as being the 
oldest of the arts enjoyed the highest favour, we 
should expect to and do indeed meet with 
forms and symbols proper to a plane other than 
that of the field of architecture and sculpture. 

lie who marvels that a formal symbol can 
remain alive not only for millennia, but that, as 
we shall yet learn, that it can spring into life 
again after an interruption of thousands of 
years, should remind himself that the power 
from the spiritual world, which forms one part 
of the symbol, is eternal. The other part is 
material, earthly, and impermanent. Unseen 
by earthly eyes, the spiritual is able to survive 
in the smallest movements and traces, revealing 
itself only to the penetrating glance of one that 
looks deep, as has been our experience in the 
case of the forms of the Ionic column. Then 
it becomes an immaterial problem, whether the 
ancients, in our case the early lonians, were 
aware of the whole content of the ancient 
symbol of humanity, which the East had 
bestowed on them, or whether or not they 
wanted to carry over only some part of that 
content into their formula. Conscious or 
unconscious, willed or .unwilled, is not the 
question here. It is the spiritual power that 
here knows and wills, and manifests itself 
when and where its due time has come. 


Prom that moment when the deep symbolic 
meaning of the Ionic column was forgotteoi 
when it was changed into architecture and 
art, its truthfulness was at an end. Then 
there came out of it an "architectural form/' 
and "art form," it became an element of 
construction, a form without any legitimate 
function. We learnt this even before the 
discovery of "modern realism" and it is a 
service that the latter has rendered, to have 
dispensed with what had nothing more to tell 
it. But there we merely compromised with 
the ignorance and stupidity of our times. 
Sensitive students of ancient art already felt 
and still feel that illegitimacy in the decaying 
branches of Greek art, in Hellenistic and 
especially in Roman art, where what is holy 
in the symbols is more and more overlaid by 
the abundance and exaggeration of the large 
and small parts of the form and the costliness 
of the material. With the submergence of the 
old wisdom of the Mysteries, the understanding 
of this noble symbol of a higher humanity 
grew less and l(3ss. A new kind of spiritual 
attitude, and a new kind of holy symbol grew 
up into the Christian world out of the now 
barren soil of the Oriental, Hellenistic and 
Roman forest of forms, and subsequently, in 
the time of the Renaissance and Humanism, 
by a revivification of Hellenistic and Roman 
forms, built up for itself on this basis a new 
spiritual attitude, vix., one of service in the 
temple of its own self-conscious beauty, that 
of [esthetic humauism. 

Was the Ionic column therefore dead, 
because its living meaning had been lost, 
because it was denied that it was the image of 
a spiritual truth ? I think not. Goethe has 
rightly expressed it : Inviolate, never annihi- 
lated by any power or any age, this 
immemorial form of the "Ringbundle" lives 
on and still reproduces itself. To all appear- 
ance hidden away for centuries and millennia, 
its course flows on, and appears, when the time 
comes, in new light and with new value. 
Someday humanity, hungry for a concise and 
integral expression of itself, will take hold of 
this inviolate and holy form again, and 
therewith attain to those powers of which it 
is in need, to the bi-unitjf and to its own 
superstructure, to the perfecting of the olktoo 
earthly in the freedom of the spiritual worlds. 
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Perhaps we may be allowed a glance into 
the future. What is the significance for our 
day of all the investigations of the noble forms 
of antiquity and of all their identification in 
our museums, if not as guides, indispensable 
to life, on the way through ourselves and 
onward into the future ? If the Greeks 
already called the crowns of leaves upon their 
stelae, columns, and entablatures a kyma^ that 
is “relic of the past,” and handed them on 
with a never dying awe, even though the 
primeval significance of these crowns had been 
diluted, we ourselves can learn from that to 
penetrate our being with the noble forms, and • 
to saturate the creative patterns with the 
feeling of our own day. Again the call is 
uttered to formative men in general and the 


creative artist in particular : Maintain the 
transparency of the material, that it may be 
saturated with the spirit. He can obey this 
command only if he maintains his own 
transparency, and that is the rock on which 
most of us are apt to break. Each and every- 
one reaches a point in his life when he begins 
to stiffen and — either stiffens in fact or must 
by superhuman effort recover for himself what 
he possessed undiminishod in his childhood 
but was more and more taken from him in 
youth : so that the doors of the spiritual world 
may open to him, and the spirit find its way 
into body and soul. * 


* Translation of the Schlussworfc to Andrae, W., 
Die miiache Saule^ Bauforni oiler Symbol, 19.13. 


WHY CHOTA NAGPUR SHOULD NOT BE CLASSED AS A 

BACKWARD AREA 

Bv RAJ BAHADUR SARAT CHANDRA ROY, m.a., b.l. 


T he legal position of some of the aboriginal 
tracts of the Province of Bihar and Orissa, 
particularly Chota Nagpur, does not appear 
to have been improved in any way, but perhaps 
degraded, by the Report of the Joint Select 
Committee. 

The areas in this Province which are now 
called ‘‘Backward Tracts” within the meaning 
of section 52 A (2) of the Governmoiit of India 
Act, may be said to fall under three distinct 
categories, which may be respectively called, the 
“Actually Backward” (namely Khondmahals 
in Angul), the “I^ss Backward” (namely, the 
Santal Parganas), and the “Least Backward” 
(namely, Chobinagpur and Sambalpur). 

Sambalpur and particularly Chota Nagpur 
have hitherto been the least protected among 
the so-called “Backward Tracts” of the province, 
and the most advanced. Though originally 
included among the scheduled districts under the 
Schedule/! Districts Act of 1874, gradually all 
^neral Acts of the Imperial and Provincial 
legidlatups have been extended to Chota Nagpur, 
so that it has long been treated, to all intents 
purposes, as an ordinary “Regulation 
District”, and has been subject to the same 
High Court and the same classes of subordinate 
courts as the most advanced districts of the 
province. 

The oply pi^t^tive measure now extended 
to C|]iPta Nl^ur is that, under section 52 A (2) of 
the Go India Act 1919 which 

pitsvides that the 'Governor-General may direct 


that any . particular act or portion of an act 
will not apply to the lra(;t or any part of it or 
he may direct the Governor-in-("ouncil to do so. 

It is a significant fact that within the last 
fifteen years it was only in one small matter that 
it was thought fit to use this small safeguard 
to Chota Nagpur. This was some twedve years ago 
when the Local Self-Government Act of 1923 
was passed and only one section regarding the 
election of Chairmen of the District Boards 
was withlield from the area. But even this 
small restriction was later withdrawn from one 
of the Districts, namely, Manblium, and there 
are indications that it may before long be with- 
drawn from the other districts as well. 

With the rapid progress which Chota Nagpur 
has been making in education and civilization 
within the last 50 years or so, this emergency 
power has now fallen into practical disuse, and 
Chota Nagpur, which was the “Least Backward” 
among the so-called “Backward Tracts” within the 
meaning of section r>2A of the Government of 
India Act, now, to all intents and purposes, 
enjoys all the rights and privileges of the most 
advance<l parts of the province. The omission 
in the Report of my third category or the 
“Least Backward” areas is, we might reasonably 
presume, intended to exclude the Chota Nagpur 
Division from the category of “Backward Tracts” 
and give the de jure right of treatment on the 
same footing of which right they have been for 
years in de facto enjoyment. But the speech of the 
Hon'ble Mr. Hubback has dispelled our illusion. 
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The Joint Committees r^ort is admittedly 
the outcome of the British Grovernmentes desire 
to give higher rights of self-government to the 
people of Indi^ according to their ^ deserts and 
•capacity as estimated by the Committee. As an 
endeavour has been made to bestow on the 
rest of India a liberal constitution and higher 
rights (according to the Committee’s lights), 
however circumscribed and hedged in by reser- 
vations, I cannot persuade myself to believe that, 
far from seeking to make any improvement on 
the present position of the people of Chota 
Nagpur by raising their political status to the 
next higher grade, the Joint Parliamentary 
Committee should have contemplated the degra- 
dation of Chota Nagpur to a much lower status 
than it at present enjoys. 

Chota Nagpur has, if anything, admittedly 
done well and deserved better of Government,— 
deserved some advance in its political status. 
Even the Chota Nagpur aborigines have 
admittedly made considerable progress in educa- 
tion and civilization since 1919 when the last 
Government of India Act was passed. Since 
tlien, and indeed from before it, Chota Nagpur 
has enjoyed all the privileges and advantages 
of ordinary ‘Regulation Districts*. There was 
indeed a time, three-quarters of a century ago, 
when, if timely protection had been given, the 
aborigines of Chota Nagpur would have be(?n 
spared much harassment and spoliation of 
property and loss of rights But the then 
authorities followed a laisnex faire policy and 
took no effective steps for their prot(‘ction so 
long as there was anything to protect. .\nd 
i)y being thrown into the melting-pot of a 
common law and standardized system of a<lini- 
nistration and thus allowed to sink or swim 
they best could,— though they have lost and 

suffered much,- they have somehow managed 

to keep their liead above water and have since 
been able to adapt themselves to the new 
conditions. The ( Census Reports show that 
their population has been steadily on the increase. 
In thus enabling them to stand on their legs, 
the slight protection of section 52A of the 
Government of India Act might have done its 
little bit in its time. Now, however, they have 
over-grown the stage of spoon-feeding and 
“sheltered” political existence. The novelty 
of the situation (treated by the Reforms has 
now worn off, the fear of innovation has 
disappeared. They no longer stand in need of 
statutory leading-strii^gs. They have found 
their strength. *They have been repeatedly 
successful in returning their nominees to the 
Legislative Council, to the district boards and 
municipalities, some of their own people have 
been successfully administering their district 
boards and municipalities as vice-chairmen and 
members or commissioners. Some of them have 
been for years working efficiently as Deputy 
Magistrates, Sub-Deputy Collectors, Assistant 
Settlement Officers, Pleaders^ Medical Practitioners, 


Engineers. A |ew have received education in 
foreign countries, A few of them have bieen 
adorning the Legislative Council. A few have 
been honoured by Government with titles and 
de-corations for their public spirit and selfless 
philanthrophic activities. Every year some of 
their young men are passing out of the Univer- 
sities with success. In the expansion of 
primary education of boys, the last year’s 
provincial report on education shows that the 
Ranchi district now surpasses every district in 
Bihar proper except Patna ; and in toe education 
of girls the Ranchi district far surpasses every 
other districts of Bihar including Patna, and 
the Chota Nagpur Division, as a whole, surpasses 
every Division in Bihar and Orissa except the 
Orissa Division. In secondary education, too, 
Chota Nagpur districts now hold a respectable 
place among the other districts of Bihar. 

In these circumstances it is natural to expect 
that Chota Nagpur will be given an extension 
of its political rights and not degraded to the 
lower political level of the “partially excluded 
areas,” within the meaning of paragraph 144 of 
the Joint Parliamentary (Committee’s Report 
To degrade Chota Nagpur to such a low status 
would he to inflict a grievous hurt on the self- 
respect of the people and set back the hands 
of the clock of civilization in Chota Nagpur for 
many a dreary decade. This would indeeil be 
narrowing <lown their rights by every succesive 
Reforms Act. I, for one, cannot imagine that 
such a retrograde and uiijnst measure cm be 
countenanced by that palladium of justice— the 
British Parliament, — or can even have been 
contemplated by the Joint Parliamentary Com- 
mittee itsedf. And T woiil«l appeal to the 
Government to give a definite as'«iirance that 
Chota Nagpur will not only continue to enioy 
the rights and privileges that it now enjoys but 
also that it will share with the rest of the 
province some measure of further political advance ; 
and that the aborigines too will be allowed to 
send an adequate (luota of their own representa- 
tives not only to the Provincial Legislatures 
but to the Central T^egislatures, and that their 
representatives will be given the same effective 
powers of discussion, interpellation, moving of 
resolutions and voting, and the same methods 
of influencing the Legislature in the interests 
of their constituents, as the representatives from 
the most advanced districts of the province. 
The vagueness and uncertainty of the recom- 
mendations of the Joint Parliamentary Com- 
mittee’s Report with regard to the aboriginal 
areas is causing great anxiety and misgivings 
in the minds of the people of Chota Nagpur. 
And I have recently received copies of resolu- 
tions passed at an extraordinary meeting of the 
Chota Nagpur Improvement Society— the premier 
aboriginal association in this province,— 
protesting in anticipation, agdnst any measure 
which may keep them out of tne genem constitu- 
tional advance for India. 
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Minorities and Majorities 

The Standard, America, writes : 

**It is argued that the minority, no matter how 
small, must not be coerced. Since, however, this respect 
for minority rights, and the determination to do no 
violence to them, actually results in the minority having 
its way by maintaining the status quo, one cannot help 
inquiring whether this does not mean that violence has 
been done to the majority, which fails to have its way 
in the opposing desire to take positive action. When 
there are conflicting desires, how can it be otherwii^ 
than that the victor coerces the vanquished? The basis 
of majority rule is the desire to secure the greatest 
good to the greatest number. That this laudable end 
often fails of achievement is of course familiar to all of 
us, but it does not affect the principle of decision by 
voting.” 

No Teaching of Humour ! 

Says Stephen Leacock in The Yale Review : 

“Humor is a queer product; or at least our attitude 
towards it is queer. All other products and processes 
of art we analyze to the last degree. We have lessons, 
courses, and instruction, by the hour or by the year, in 
anything or everything that can be taught. One American 
college, for example, has a three months’ course on 
marriage. But humor we let alone. There are no books 
on how to get funny, and no lectures on how to tell 
binny stories. Yet there ought to be. An earnest young 
divinity student will try to improve his voice, his rhetoric, 
his manner; it will never occur to him to work hard 
to improve his sense of fun.” 

Value of Fundamental Ideas 

In Journal of the N, E. A,, America, Joy 
Elmer Morgan expresses the opinion : 

“Every great achievement of the human race has 
first been an idea in someone’s mind. Frequently this 
idea has been held against impossible odds through 
generations or even centuries. Ideas are more abiding 
man the material things of life. Houses decay, nations 
rise and fall, even the land washes away and a once 
prosperous country becomes desert, but the great ideas 
aUde, passed on from one generation to the next by 
mafi and women who are blessed with the gift of 
teaching. Let us turn therefore to ideas as great realities 
of life. 

“With revolution or without it, a new civilization 
is always built out of those things in the old order which 
are right We may cry out at the wrongs, the stupidities, 
and the injustices, but when the hour of building comes 
we diidl begin with the best we have. Modem demo* 
cratic civili^tion*--and the hope of a better civilizatioa 
tomorrow-rest on g^lt ideite, It is a gpod exercise in 
thinking to try to select ims Central ideas that have 
meant most to hnmipity.’’ 


The New World-Picture 

The Message of The East has given an' 
account of the address of Sir James Jeans at the 
annual meeting of the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science. In a ‘ Foreword ’ the 
Message states — ‘The Occident, up to this time,, 
has approached truth largely jfrom the without; 
the Orient has sought to fathom reality from 
within.’ The visions of Sir James of a new 
world are most startingly salient departures from 
the old point of view but yet bears some resem* 
blances with the oriental belief and can be read, 
side by side with some of the writings of Swami 
Vivekananda : 

Space and time and the physical world of substances 
have no objective reality apart from the mental concepts 
of them that man creates with his mind. This is “the 
new world-picture of modern physics” as painted before 
a gathering of the most distinguished Brilish scientist.’, 
by Sir James Jeans, in his presidential address, at the 
opening here tonight of the annual meeting of the British 
Association for the Advancement of Science. 

Sounding the Swan Song of the old Newtonian 
physics with its fixed universe and its unchangeable 
jaws, Sir James Jeans declared that nothing was real 
in the new world of modern physics except what is in 
our consciousness and our perceptions. Yet, standing 
on the ruins of the old-time scientific laws, Sir James 
boldly suggested that the clue to the solution of the 
mystery that baffled Plato in ancient Greece and Bishop 
Berkeley in eighteenth century England: If all nature 
exists only in our consciousness, why do we all see the 
same sun, moon and stars?-— might be found in the 
present-day theory that photons do not have individual 
existence, but are members of a single beam of light. 
The same was true of electrons in a continuous electric 
current, he said, and the same might also he true of 
millions of cells in the human body. 

**hn*t it conceivable^* he asked the twenty-five 
hundred scientists in his audience, that what is true 
of objects perceived may he true also of the perceiving 
minds? When we view ourselves in space and time, 
we are quite obviously distinct individuals; when we 
pass beyond space and time, we may, perhaps, form 
ingredients of a continuous stream of life,** 

**Our minds can be acquainted only with things 
inside themselves— -never with things outside** Sir James 
told the meeting. “ Thus we can never know the essential 
nature of anything .... which exists in that mysterious 
world outside ourselves to which our minds can never 
penetrate; but we can know the numerical ratio of two 
quantities of similar nature, no matter how incomprehen- 
sible they may both be individually. For this reason, 
our knowledge of the external world must always consist 
of numbers, and our pictures of the universe— the 
synthesis of our knowledge— must necessarily be mathe- 
matical in form. All the concrete details of ihe picture,. 
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the apples and pears and bananas, the ether and atoms 
and electrons, are mere clothing that we ourselves drape 
over our mathematical symbols — they do not belong to 
nature, but to the parables by which we try to make 
nature comprehensible.*’ 

The famous Michelson-Morley experiment, Sir James 
added, was designed to prove that space and time could 
be separated from one another and a clear-cut distinc- 
tion made between the two. Yet the experiment, when 
performed, showed “ that such a separation was impos- 
sible.” It proved that space and time were merely 
“part of a parable.” The general theory of relativity 
proved, the scientist continued, that not only space and 
time, but their product, the space-time continuum, are 
not realities of nature, but merely mental, frame-works 
of our own construction^ He said they were very 
important frameworks, of course, “ being nothing less 
than the frameworks along which our minds receive 
their whole knowledge of the outer world, .... media 
through which the messages, from the outer world enter 
the ‘gateways of our knowledge,’ our senses, and in 
terms of which they are classified.” Assuming that each 
message must have had a starting point, he said, physical 
science postulated the existence of matter to provide 
such starting points, but the existence of this matter 
was a pure hypothesis. He asserted that matter was in 
actual fact as unobservables as the ether, Newtonian 
force and. other observables that had vanished from 
science. 

Jewish Colonisation in Palestine 

An extract of the concluding portion of 
M. Berenstein’s elaborate essay on the problem 
of ‘ Jewish Colonisation in Palestine ’ is quoted 
below from the International Labour Review. 
Agriculture is the primary activity of all Coloni- 
sation, hence the essayist opines that ownership 
of the land is the fundamental object of this 
Zjonist movement : 

Palestine holds a place apart not only among 
Mandated Territories, but among colonisation countries 
in gentral. Jewish settlement is hampered by three 
main difficulties : the scarcity of available land, the 
necessity of a heavy capital outlay to make the land 
fit for cultivation, and the divssatisf action of many of 
the Arabs at the establishment of the Jewish Horae 
in Palestine, which they fear will have adverse political 
effects upon themselves. But these drawbacks are partly 
compensated by the rare enthusiasm which the Jews 
of Palestine bring to the work of colonisation, the faith 
which inspires them, and the support they receive from 
Jews throughout the world. 

In the years following the war the Jews found in 
Palestine a haven of refuge when the doors of other 
countries, and in particular the United States, were 
closed to immigration. The Jewish population of 
Palestine, which was 60,000. persons at the end of the war, 
’ 'as estimated at 240,000 at the beginning of 1934. More 
than half the immigrants are workers, chiefly young manual 
workers, but even those who have independent means 
usually engage in some kind of productive activity after 
entering the country. 

Palestine has not only provided an opening for 
young people who were unemployed in their country of 
origin ; it has also enabled Jews who were formerly 
employed in trade or as middle-men to return to the 
land. 


Zamenhof ^ Creator of Esperanto 
On the occasion of the birth anniversary ot 
the inventor of the proposed universal language, 
Kenneth Twin writes in The Inquirer of 
Dec. 15, 1934: 

Today is the anniversary of the birth in 1859 of 
Zamenhof, the inventor of the international auxiliary 
language, Esperanto. 

The creation of Esperanto was not due to a peculiar 
linguistic turn of mind which made Zamrahof want to 
concoct an artificial language for fun. The real 
spring of Esperanto lies in certain essential ethical and 
religious ideals of its author. To^ use an analogy, the 
plant was Esperanto, but the soil in which it grew was 
the intense racial hatred among the four nationalities 
residing in Bialystock, his native town. The shelter was 
Zamenhof’s intellectual and linguistic equipment. But 
the seed was his desire for “peace on earth, goodwill 
to all men.” The name he gave to this ethical and 
religious bebef was Ilomaranismo. Homarano means a 
member of the human race. 

It is, he wrote in his Declaration on Homaranismo, 
“ the teaching which, neither cutting a man off from his 
national country nor from his language, nor from his 
religion, gives him the means of avoiding all untruth- 
fulness and contradiction in his national-religious 
principles and of having contact with men of ^ 
languages and religions on a neutral and human basis, 
upon principles of mutual brotherliness, equality and 
justice.” It sounds pious but impractical; and so it 
seemed to Zamenhof himself until in 1%5 the first 
Esperanto Congress was held in Boulogne. It was ah 
amazing success: the speech he made is one of the 
peaks of Esperanto literature. There men and women 
of many nationalities mixed together on friendliest terms.' 
Zamenhof was convinced that his dream was made 
possible. 

ZamcnJiof judged every man according to his perso- 
nal value and acts alone, not according to his race, his 
nationality, his class or his religion. From this funda- 
mental orientation sprang his political ethics. Living 
as he did in the pre-war welter of minorities, he claimed 
equality of rights for all inhabitants of particular 
geographical regions, rights of representation, of language 
and of religious practice. Thus he defined patriotism 
not as the service of a particular nation at the expense 
of other nations but as the service of all who lived in 
the same country, of whatever origin, religion or social 
class. Zamenhof had, of course, long recognised the 
binding force of language, and deplored the intrusion 
of the language of the majority upon the minority. He 
advocated the use of a neutral language for intercourse 
between such groups. 

He indicated his meaning of the word God as “that 
incomprehensibly supreme Force which rules the world, 
and whose essence everyone has the right to define for 
himself as his wisdom and his heart and the teachings 
of his church dictate.” 

It would he presumptuous for anyone to say that 
Zamenhof was ethical before he was religious, because 
ethical suggests mere rationality; but it is true that he 
was an ethicist before he was a theist. 

Zamenhof was a seer, not a politician, yet he has 
produced something which should be a practical instru^ 
ment in the welding of the peoples of the world. The 
idea of a league of religions which should realise the 
ideal of the brotherhood of rnant h no invention of 
Zamenhof. His originality, however, lies in wedding it 
not merely to the idea or theory of a universal language, 
such as had been projected before but to a universal 
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auxiliary language already invented and already in use, 
Zamenhof admits that the essence of the ideal is not 
new, but finds in that fact an added strength: that it 
is something the greatest mem of all times and places 
have dreamt, which carries it therefore beyond mere 
utopianism. 

Zamenhof died in 1917 in the midst of the greatest 
contradiction of his faith since he launched it« He did 
not survive into the hope of the post-war world with its 
League of Nations. Perhaps it is just as well he is not 
living now. A man who would have been working for 
international harmony for sixty years could not have 
borne the second disappointment of the present situation. 
But he should be numbered with our saints. 

Indian Oils for Perfumery 

A portion of Mr. E. W. Bovill’s speech 
before the members of the Royal Society of Arts 
is quoted below from the Journal of the Society : 

British India gives us several oils, the most important 
being lemongrass and sandalwood. The former is distilled 
from a grass which is widely grown in the tropics, partly 
because it is supposed to have an anti-malarial value. 
Lemongrass oil has a verbena smell, and is therefore 
in demand for soap and bath salts. It is also vc^ 
important as the source of ionones which are the basis 
of practically all violet perfumes. Till recently the only 
source of supply was Cochin, in Southern India, but 
some is now being produced in French Indo-China, and 
attempts — not very promising ones — are being made to 
produce it in various parts of the Empire. 

Sandalwood oil is a high-priced oil used in medicine 
and also in perfumery. The famous sandalwood forest 
lies almost entirely within the native state of Mysore, 
which therefore enjoys very nearly, but not quite, a 
monopoly of this oil. Australia, as I have told you, 
also produces a sandalwood oil, but it is not thought 
as highly of as the Indian oil, which has no real 
competitors. 

Palrnarosa and gingergrass oils, which are used in 
perfumery, also come from South India. For long, 
gingergrass oil was regarded in the essential oil market 
as merely an adulterated palrnarosa oil. For once these 
suspicions were unfounded, for the oils unquestionably 
come from two different but very similar grasses. 

Germany’s Trend Toward Economic 
Isolation 

The following introduction appears in the 
essay on the above subject by Mr. John C. 
deWilde in the Foreign Policy Reports : 

Under the Hitler government Germany seems to 
be gradually drifting into economic isolation. Exports 
have continued to decline in value, and the gold and 
lorlegn exchange reserves of the Reichsbank have 
dwindled to insignificant proportions. Payment on 
external debt obligations have been progressively cur- 
tailed atld are now almost entirely suspended. The 
foreign exchange secured from exports has become 
insuliicient to pay for all the imports needed to carry 
oiiit the Nazi program of economic recovery. Raw 
materials have been rationed, and strenuous efforts are 
being ntade to reduce Crermany’S dependence on imports 
through devdopimeid: %nd more intensive 

exploitation cf domestie^^ The importation of 

all goods has h^# to complete government 


control. Simultaneously with these developments the 
leaders of Nazi Germany have introduced a note of 
belligerency into the Reich’s economic relations with 
other countries. They maintain that isolation has been 
forced on them by a hostile world, blaming Germany’s 
present plight on the unwillingness of foreign countries 
to buy more German goods and to make a downward 
readjustment in the debt burden commensurate with the 
general decline in trade. Abroad these contentions have 
been received with scant respect. There Germany is 
generally held reiponsible for having aggravated, if not 
produced, its own difficulties. In foreign opinion the 
Nazis have needlessly provoked antagonism by their 
political methods, destroyed German credit by their debt 
policies, and promoted isolation by their predilection 
for autarchy. 

The Irish Proletariat 

The Republican Congress and Ireland’s 
Fight is the subject of an article by Mr. J. Shields 
in the Labour Monthly, The following extracts 
of the article are reproduced below from the 
Young Ceylon : 

“The struggle of the Irish masses for a free, united 
and independent Ireland is rising to a new level. Under 
the leadership of the Irish working class, the only class 
which is capable of leading the revolutionary national 
struggle to success, the mass movement for Irish national 
freedom is being mobilized for vigorous assault against 
the stranglchole exercised by British imperialism. 

Time and again the revolutionary national liberation 
fight in Ireland has risen to great heights, and lime and 
again it has undergone betrayal ai the hands of Irish 
capitalist leadership. Today, however, a new force — 
the Irish proletariat — is placing itself at the head of the 
movement, a force which, in alliance with the farming 
masses, can and will victoriously carry the struggle for 
the Irish Republic to its end. 

An important step directed towards the building 
up of the united fighting front against the imperialists 
and the enemies of the Irish people on a nation-wide 
scale, was registered in Dublin on September 29 and .30, 
when the Irish Republican Congress assembled in the 
Free State capital. 

From all parts of Ireland, delegates representing 
republican and working-class organizations on both sides 
of the imperialist border which separates the North 
from the South, attended this Congress. All told, 186 
delegates were present. There came many Republican 
groups. Trade Union Organizations, Tenants’ Leagues, 
Communist Party, the Irish Citizen Army, the Unemployed 
Workers’ Movement and various other bodies, and they 
were widely representative of the working and farming 
masses. 

They had come together in order to plan out how 
to develop and carry forward that struggle which .Tim 
Connolly and innumerable other Irish martyrs had given 
up their lives for— the struggle for complete Irish 
independence. 

Unemployment Insurance Proposal 

Every civilized country is fighting hard to 
minimize this deadly evil to society. In the New 
York State, unemployment insurance is proposed. 
To this effect The Commonweal write® : 

The general lines of an unemployment inauranoe 
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bill, lo be introduced in the New York State Legislature, 
were agreed upon, November 26. Weekly unemployment 
benefits from $10 to probably not more than $15, conth 
nuing for not more than twenty weeks in a single year, 
will be made from a state-pooled fund built up by 
employers* contributions which will start October 1, 1935, 
if the bill is passed during the next few months. All 
workers earning $2,500 a year or less are to be eligible 
for these benefits, which are to begin after three weeks 
of unemployment. According to the bill all firms employ- 
ing four or more persons would be required to contribute 
to the stale unemployment fund at the rate of 3 per cent 
of their payrolls. To be eligible for benefits a worker 
must have been employed for at least eight weeks during 
the preceding year. No one who is receiving workmen’s 
compensation, who has refused a job for which he is 
fitted, or who is unemployed because of a labor dispute, 
will be eligible to receive these payments. Those un- 
employed because of misconduct must wait for ten weeks 
before their benefit payment begin. Farm laborers are 
not to be eligible. 


Military Training for Unwilling Citizens 

The New Republic in an editorial writes : 

The Supreme Court’s unanimous decision that 
students with conscientious objections lo war have no 
constitutional right to escape compuisoiy military train- 
ing, where this is imposed by landgrant colleges, seems 
to us a long inference from the principle that the 
government can force unwilling citizens to fight in its 
defense. Far more important, however, than the specific 
case under review is the reassertion of the general 
conclusion. This, it seems to us, in spite of its denial 
of one of the most important kinds of liberty, is inevitable 
in the world as it is today organized. Those who are 
opposed either to war in general or lo any specific war 
cannot expect that they can make their opposition count 
by refusal to fight, with the consent or protection of 
governments. They are themselves engaged in a warfare 
against the existing system, and they must accept the 
risks and casualties of that war. It is well to have 
this fuiidamenlal fact emphasized. It is naive to suppose 
that war can be ended by personal opposition to it and 
tlireateu not to fight. Governments will always be able 
to raise armies and suppress objectors, as long as those 
gtovernments themselves are not upset by the opposition. 
The way to end war is not by a moral campaign aimed 
at non-participation, but by a reorganization of society 
such that war situations do not arise. And it is more 
than likely that those who want such reorganization will 
in the end have lo fight for it, if they are to get it. 


Corporate State Matures in Austria and Italy 

The following appears in The Christian 
Century : 

Very recently two notable advances in politic^ 
experimentation occurred in two countries. In Austria 
the “corporate state” came into being on November 1, 
with three councils in place of a parliament: a state 
council of fifty members, a cultural council of forty and 
an economic council of eighty. These members have aU 
been appointed by the cabinet. In the future they will 
he elected, not froui geographical electorates but from 
“corporative guilds,” that is, bodies of voters organized 
by vocations. A few days later, the analogous “corpo- 
rative state^* oi Italy reached a further stage of its 


development by the convening of its first assemhlyf 
consisting of some 800 deputies representing 22 corpora- 
tions, that is, major vocational groups such as banking 
agriculture, metallurgy. Each deputy represents a still 
smaller sub-division such as wheat, coal, carpentiy, 
teaching, and is responsible to the persons engaged in 
those vocations. Outsiders will see both these states 
in two lights: as experiments in a^ political form and 
as specific current governments. Viewed in the latter 
aspect, the Austrian government is very precMious. It 
may crack at any moment from the strain ^ of its two*' 
parlies —Christian social and heimwehr — ^which are so 
antagonistic as to make a corporate state, no matter 
how decked out with specious unity, little more thani 
a shell. In Italy, the government is, of course, II Duce, 
who now becomes president of each and all the 22. 
corporations, with such a paradox of strength and weak- 
ness as that involves. 

Between the two governments of Italy and Austria 
the consciousness of common interest which has been 
long growing, matured one more degree on November 17 
when the premier and the chancellor met in Rome 
“ to demonstrate to the world that the Austrian problem 
still exists.” Their proposal for its solution is that 
Austria be made by a general European agreement the 
Switzerland of central Europe. This might be a very 
good thing, but it is unlikely to get German consent 
and its even greater peril lies in the centrifugal forces 
within Austria itself. Meanwhile some ob^rvers will 
feel that far more important to the world in the long 
run than any specific political arrangements is the 
corporate state as a political experiment. In Italy it 
is, and in Austria it tends to become, a fascist state- 
but that is not its essence. Its essence is representativo 
government by vocational units, and that is a fornj which: 
democracy will soon be unable to pass by with indiffer- 
ence. The democratic principle is invincible. Manfy 
democratic forms arc not, and among them geographic^' 
representation is certainly one. 


International Survey 

International Review of Missions retros- 
pectively surveys all the world issues of vital 
importance that were witnessed during the year 
1934. Out of these, some problems of the Far 
and Near East are quoted below : 

Japan 

*The communist peril is over, fascism is the danger 
today,* wrote a resident in Japan in March, 1934. There 
may be some doubt about the first statement, judging 
from the news of arrests published from time to time— 
736 in May, 2,000 in June — of people suspect of com- 
munist activities. As to the second statement, Japan 
is certainly one of the countries attracting the uneasy 
regard of the rest of the world. Japanese policy in 
Manchuria and the claim to stand in a special position 
in regard to China, as set out in the statement to the 
press on April 18th, by a spokesman of the Foreign 
Office, show a struggle for power between the military 
and the civilian forces of government. There was a 
belief widely held during 1934 that war involving Japan 
was inevitable. But the belief was modified in the 
autfumn, after the settlement of the long-continued 
bargaining with Russia over the transfer of the Chines© 
Eastern Railway appeared to hh imminent. And Japan 
has declared her desire to be on peaceful terms with 
the rest of the world. This is particularly true as 
regards China, seen in the freturn to the Chinese of 
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Shanhaikwan in February, the agreement for through 
railway traffic between Peiping and Mukden, made in 
June by the establishment of the Oriental Travel Bureau 
(with a Chinese manager and a Japanese assistant), 
and the customs agreement governing Japanese imports 
into China. The enthronement of Pu Yi as Emperor of 
‘the independent State of Manchukuo’ on March Ist 
may be taken as showing a lack of desire for annexation. 
But none of these things has begun to reconcile China 
to what is in effect the loss of a large part of her 
territory. 

The policy of Japan in ‘Manchukuo* has not had 
entirely happy results. The nominally independent State 
is actually under Japanese rule. Banditry has little if at 
gU diminished— many aver that it has increased. 
Although regarded as a source of raw material, the 
country has nevertheless seen a decrease in its exports 
and a large increase in Japanese imports; the opium 
monopoly established in 1932 ‘to control cultivation and 
consumption’ has failed to do either; and the country 
remains unrecognized as an independent State except 
by Japan and Salvador. 

Cinematograph films are being more strictly censored. 
Many owners of licensed houses of prostitution are 
in financial difficulties. A series of conversations in 
1933 between members of the Diet and the Brothel 
Keepers’ Association of Tokyo led in March to the 
Association’s agreeing to change the style of their busi- 
ness from geisha houses, where the inmates were practi- 
cally prisoners, to . cafes and low-class restaurants, where 
the waitresses would at least be free. Abolitionists 
regard this as the beginning of the crumbling of the 
system, and are also looking hopefully for some restric- 
tive legislation. 

Some ten organizations, including the Young Men’s 
Buddhist Association, are co-operating in the endeavour 
to prohibit the sale of alcohol to those under twenty- 
five years of age. The Bill to that effect introduced 
into the Lower House in 1933 came to nothing, but a 
writer records that ‘ the yearly campaign is of great 
value as an educational medium.’ 

A Child Welfare Act, passed towards th(^ close of 
1933, protects some thirty thousand children under 
fourteen years of age. No such child may now, for 
example, take part in public performances or act as a 
waitress where alcoholic drink is served. 

Several organizations are working for women’s suff- 
rage. Some years ago a Bill granting women local 
suffrage passed the Lower House but was defeated in 
the Upper. Since then more urgent matters have crowded 
out the question. However, in 1934 a large meeting 
convened in Tokoyo by six women’s associations passed 
a resolution petitioning the Government to grant women’s 
suffrage. Women, voteless, have yet made their influ- 
ence felt, notably in the fight against municipal corrup- 
tion in Tokoyo and against increased taxation. 

Far less than one per cent (.4) of the population 
is yet Christian and there are three classes still largely 
tiiitoucbed by the Clnirch: the highest and the lowest 
strata in the rapidly growing industrial urban areas, and 
the student body, for whom the Church is not sufficiently 
militant nor realistic. It has been communism, rather, 
which has attracted youth. 

^ Turkey 

New restrictions have been placed upon the employ- 
ment of aliens in Turkey. In July,\ foreign subjects 
employed as chauffeors* interpre^rs, hairdressers, tailors, 
hatmakers, shoOmOkm, 'money changes and musicians 
were compelled to cease work, and by May, 1935, other 
foreigners esgOged in trades will be similaxly 


treated. Those affected are chiefly Greeks, Italians 
Persians and British Maltese. 

The appropriation for national defence has decreased 
from over 64,000,000 Turkish Pounds in 1926 to 33,000,000 
Turkish Pounds in 1933, while the appropriations for 
health and education have been maintained at a uniform 
level in spite of the depression. 

A further indication of the westernizing tendency 
of modern Turkish culture is a decision taken in 
November by the Minister of the Interior that Turkish 
stations may not broadcast oriental music. The music 
liitherto broadcast was held by the Ghazi to be ‘un- 
worthy of the Turkish people,’ and western music is 
to take its place. For a similar reason all civilian titles 
other than Bay and Bay an (‘Mr.* and ‘Mrs.’) were 
abolished in November. 

A remarkable increase in literacy is reported. Since 
1928, when the Latin alphabet was introduced, the per- 
centage ‘who can read and write has risen from 22 to 45. 

Turkish educational policy is both nationalist and 
secular. No religion of any kind may be taught to any- 
one below the age of eighteen years, thougii this does 
not exclude moral leaching. There are already signs 
of dissatisfaction with the result of a purely .secular 
education. All participation in primary education in 
Turkey, as in Persia, is forbidden to foreigners, but 
private schools are still perinitled to function at the 
high school stage. Special text-hooks have ])een pro- 
vided by the Ministry of Public Instruction for use in 
the schools and mosques, and in these books it is easy 
to see an attempt to relate the religion of Islam to the 
ethical demands of a secular Stale. There is in Turkey, 
as in other countries of the Near East, an increasing 
insistence on close adherence to the government curricu- 
lum in education and on the teaching of cultural subjects, 
such as history, only in the mother tongue and only 
by native-born teachers. 

During the past year the International College at 
Smyrna has been closed and certain American missionaries 
have had to leave, like the German missionaries whose 
removal was mentioned in the last Survey. 

Palestine 

Palestine, though, as will be seen, the tensioii 
between Arab and Jew is not much diminished, has 
profited so greatly by the incoming of Jewish capital 
and organizing energy that it presents economically a 
more hopeful aspect than almost any other country in 
the world. It is in fact one of the chief arguments 
used by the Zionists for an increase in Jewish immigra- 
tion that there is actually a shortage of labour in the 
country. 

Persia 

The signs of social and cultuial change in Persia 
continue to be obvious. Tn the capital, streets are 
widened and new government buldings erected, work is 
being continued on the railway which is to unite the 
Caspian Sea and the Persian (^ulf, and industrialization 
goes steadily forward, with factories for cloth, sugar, 
knitted goods and other things. 

Towards the end of 1933, the Persian Parliament 
passed a law which, if enforced, will greatly lessen pros- 
titution. It is thought that the visit of the League of 
Nations* commission of enquiry into the traffic in women 
and children in the East has contributed to the passing 
of this law, for Persia, being a member of the League of 
Nations, is anxious to he considered loyal to its conven- 
tions. 

Iraq and Arabia 

The principal subject of interest in connexion with 
Iraq is the question of the Assyrians. No words can 
be strong enough to describe the treatment which hat 
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been meted out to these unfortunate people. A writer 
in the London Times^ in the course of an article friendly 
to the Iraqi Government, refers to ‘the massacre of 
upwards of three hundred harmless and innocent 
Assyrians, without a single person being called to 
account for it, within a year of Iraq’s entry into the 
League.’ Friends of the Assyrians and leaders of the 
people themselves have been compelled to face the abso- 
lute necessity of evacuating the people from Iraq. 
Whatever the rights and wrongs of the past, Assyrians 
will never forget the massacre at Simel; and the Iraqis, 
in addition to their suspicion of Assyrian intrigue against 
the Iraqi Government, must, like all other people, hate 
those who are the subjects of their own injustice. 

The Assyrians at present are living in conditions 
which may be tolerable for a period but which are 
intolerable as a permanent solution. Refugee conditions 
are mainly found in the Mosul area where the distur- 
bances took place. A camp of refugees was formed near 
the cantonment at Baghdad, and a refugee camp was 
organized near Mosul by a British official on behalf of 
the Iraqi Government. This camp has a permanent 
population of about 1,500 people. The infant mortality 
ill the camp has been high, though medical care has beCn 
provided both by a doctor and a dispensary in the 
camp and by the services of the government hospital 
at Mosul. In other parts of the country the Assyrians 
are living much as they were a year ago. Assyrian 
employees are mostly back at work, though it is some- 
what harder for Assyrians to obtain employment than 
it was a year back. 

The Assyrians themselves are divided on the wis- 
dom of emigration. The mountain people are mostly 
ready to emigrate, but the Persian group and those who 
have connections with the Uruiiiiya district arc loth to 
leave. Up to the summer it seemed likely that the 
negotiations which had taken place at Geneva with 
regard to the seuleinent of Assyrians in Brazil would 
prove successful, and enquiries were made about a suit- 
al)l<‘ part of that country for such a settlement and a 
favourabh* judgment was formed. Tiater, the negotia- 
tions broke down, anti it may be that one element in 
the rtductance of Brazil to receive the Assyrians was the 
impression, for which Aral) propaganda is not guiltless, 
that the Assyrians were a bloodthirsty people. Conscious 
also of the rapid growth of alien immigration, Brazil 
is beginning to call a halt. 

At the time of writing it appears probable that a 
home for the Assyrians will he found in British Guiana. 
It is necessary to find la id not only available but suit- 
able for the poeple. The area now suggested, in the 
Rupununi district of British Guiana, is extensive, for 
the most part unsettled and has possibilities of develop- 
ment as a stock-raising area. 

Making the League Universal and EflFective 

Mr. Oscar Newfang in a monthly inter- 
national review of political events in the World 
Unity states : 

The entry of Russia into the League of Nations 
has been by far the greatest advance toward universality 
made by that organization since its fopdation. There 
remain in the world at present only seven nations which 
are not fully identified with the League,— The United 


States, Brazil, Costa Rica, Hedjaz, Egypt, Japan and 
Germany. Of these the last two are still officially mom* 
hers; since the withdrawal notice of Japan will not take 
eflfect until March 28, 1935, and that of Germany, until 
October 21, 1935. Two of the remaining five nations, 
Brazil and Costo Rica, are former members of the 
League; and although they have now withdrawn, it will 
be remembered that other nations (Argentina, for 
instance) have withdrawn and have later returned to the 
League fold. There would be no obstruction or necessity 
of voting on the part of the League, should Br^l and 
Costa Rica at any time decide to resume their mem- 
berships. Hedjaz is one of the nations to which the 
original invitation to membership was extended, and her 
acceptance of the invitation would automatically make 
her a League member without a further vote. Egypt 
has not yet been invited to membership in the Lea^e 
because of the attitude of Great Britain in questioning 
whether she is a fully self-governing country able to 
fulfill her international obligations, as required by the 
Covenant. While the United Slates received an original 
invitation to membership with a preferred permanent 
seat in the Council, this country has not yet seen fit 
to accept. 

Even on the assumption that Japan and Gksrmany 
will not rescind thier notices of withdrawal and that 
neither Brazil nor Costa Rica will return to the League, 
the territory embraced within the League’s membership 
comprises about seven-eighths of the earth’s surface, 
the total area of the seven non-member nations being 
7,271,000 square miles, as compared with the total land 
area of the world amounting to 57,510,000 square miles. 
In population the outside nations number 336,225,000, 
as compared with an estimated world population at 
present of about two billions, which would indicate that 
the League mend)ersliip comprises about five-sixths of 
the earth’s inhabitants. 


Labour and Commumam 

Mr. T. W. C. Curd writes in The Month : 

Just as the selfishness and inhumanity of the Capita- 
list system during the nineteenth century created 
Socialism, so the class-legislation of the two traditional 
political parties, continued into the twentieth, finally 
provoked the entry into Parliament of a third body, 
the Labour Party, inspired by economic ideals and 
framed on class lines. Tn both cases a blind, one-sided 
insistence on undoubted rights produced a natural counter- 
challenge, with the result by the latter case of the 
distortion of the political system by the inclusion of 
an element whose aims are mainly economic. When that 
party attains power, we shall better realize the folly 
that opened the way for its existence. There are many 
indications, notably the result of the recent municipal 
elections, that we may have that experience when the 
present Coalition reaches its term. Its failure to pursue 
a genuine peacje policy, to reduce unemployment, to 
reform financial (conditions, even to attempt, as Presi- 
dent Roosevelt is doing, the creation of a more equitable 
social order, has greatly weakened its prestige, and an 
electorate, the great bulk of which belongs to the work- 
ing class, may easily do what it has always been able 
to do— put its own leaders into the saddle, when next 
it has the chance. 
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The Problem of Language in 
Indian Education 

The Scholar made extracts from a thought- 
provoking address of Dr. James H. Cousins as 
president of the XXVI Provincial Educational 
Conference of Anaiitapur, Madras. His remarks 
on the problem of language in Indian education 
deserve our attention. He says: 

One of the first essentials of individual education, 
both as regards the receiving of information and the 
expressing of thought and feeling, is a command of 
language. Such language must naturally be that into 
•which the individual has been born. From the point of 
view of educational fundaments, which take into account 
such matters as the vocal instrument which heredity 
gives to the individual and the heritage of mental con- 
notation and emotional colour which the past of his race 
or nation presents to the individual along with his code 
of speech, this is all that need be said on the subject. 
To fundamental education there is no problem of the 
medium of instruction. The problem only arises out of 
mixed circumstances in which one culture tries to impress 
its stamp on another. 

This is what has happened in India. The coming 
of the English language into Indian education needs no 
telling. The situation today is that education in India 
is dominated by a language which, aside from its own 
unique qualities and immortal achievements, has little 
or no affinity with the vocal physiology, the temperament, 
the tradition or the attitude to life of any of the peoples 
of India. In the century of its domination, English has 
ruined the indeginous education and debased the tradi- 
tional culture of India, by diverting the stream of creative 
literary energy into foreign channels, and has held back 
even the development of westernized education by reason 
of its unsuitability and difficulty, by reason also of the 
^ong methods of its teaching. And now nemesis is 
overtaking it in a rapid degeneration, noted all over 
India, which is reducing English to gibberish even among 
students in the higher college classes. 

The situation calls for two reforms: the complete 
vemacularization of Indian education from Montessori to 
M.A., and a drastic change in the teaching of English 
as a cultural accessory in Indian education if it is to 
jhe saved in India from the fate that overtook it on the 
coast of China where it . degenerated into pidgin English. 

Difficulties will naturally arise in making the students’ 
mother-tongue the medium of his and her education; 
but these ^ill concern only a microscopic number in 
the vast mass of the at present illiterate population 
(90% of the total) to whose cultural enfranchisement 
an equal percentage of our solicitude should go, for on 
their liberation into possession and use of their incal- 
culable riches of intelligence, imagination and skill 
depends the future wealtlv happiness and peace of the 
country, not on the artihoial eminence of the alleged 
educated few. 


Women and Social Service 

Women all over India have taken up social 
work in right earnest. Srimati Hansa Mehta gives^ 
us a short account of their activities in the city 
of Bombay in Drashti. We read with interest : 

It would not he out of place here to mention some 
of the constructive efforts that are being made in various 
directions in the city of Bombay for the benefit of the 
general readers. The Bombay constituency of the All- 
India Women’s Conference has been experimenting upon 
a scheme of spreading literacy among women. It has 
l)een found difficult to induce adult women to attend 
any night school or any class outside their home. The 
scheme provides for an itinerant woman teacher wha 
goes to the homes of these women and teaches them the 
rudiments of reading and writing. The new method 
introduced by the workers of the Dakshinamurli Vidyarthi 
Bhavan, Bhavnagar, enables the person to read and write 
within a short period of three months. When the teacher 
has finished with one group she takes up another group 
and so on. The scheme is still in an experimental stage. 
It will lake lime, before one can he sure of the result. 
In order that women may not forger what they have 
learnt it is also necessary to supply them with literature 
which they can follow with ease. This brings the neces- 
sity of a circulating library to the forefront. 

The Bhagini Samaj, another organization of women 
in Bombay has prepared a scheme to supply this need. 
Besides a circulating library which they intend to start, 
they also intend to publish a small weekly paper written 
in easy language for the benefit of women. The paper 
will give them news of the day as information on useful 
topics. 

Among the other useful activities that the Bhagini 
Samaj is carrying on, is a hostel for working women. 
A reference has been made in the column of “Drashti” 
about the need for a hostel in a city like Bombay. 
Women whose earnings are meagre, find it difficult to 
live in decent comport when they have to pay high 
rents for even single rooms. It is to help these women, 
that the hostel was started over a year ago. The scheme 
requires to be still developed. The Samaj will welcome 
any help or suggestion for the furtherance of this cause. 

Similar Institutions are working in various directions, 
educational and social in Bombay as well as other parts 
of the country. 

Gems from the Mahabharata 
Mr. Nagendranath Gupta has presented some 
gems of the Mahabharata to The Young Builder. 
These prove Ih true now as they did in the days 
of yore ; 

As dogs fight over a bone so do kings fight for the 
possession of the earth. 

Error is death and righteousness is deathlessness. 

Wise men with-hold the bitter speech that, proceeds- 
from the mouth like an arrow, that pierces nothing but 
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the human heart and leaves a wound that rankles for 
ever. 

No gratitude is to be found among scholars for 
their tutors, among married men for their mothers, among 
successful men for the means of success, among people 
who have crossed a river for the ferry boat and among 
patients who have been cured for their physicians. 

Jealousy is the strength of evil men, punishment 
is the strength of kings, nursing is the strength of a 
wife and forgiveness is the strength of the> virtuous. 

He who knows his own weakness and is ashamed 
is worthy of the reverence of all. 

It is the poor that eat the most savoury food for 
the hunger, which is the best sauce for meat, is denied 
to the rich. 

The body is the chariot, the soul is the charioteer, 
and the senses are the horses. The wise man calmly 
moves like a skilful charioteer with those horses under 
control. 

A religion that has no truth is no religion, and the 
truth that wears a mask is no truth. 


Problems of the Cinema in India 

Mr. A. K. Sharrna, m.a., President, Film 
Appraisal Committee, Madras, writes in The 
National Christian Council Review : 

India suffers also from lack of a sufficient number 
of distributing agents. There are four big distributors, 
and two of them are combined having their own halls 
in various places in the country. These un^ the Globe 
and the Madan Circuits. Though the British pictures 
are on the whole more decent, and though British films 
enjoy a preferential tariff, there is yet no good distributor 
of British films. There are cinema halls in Madras which 
cannot get an alternative film if what they have proposed 
to exhibit is thrown out by the Board of Censors. 

This makes censoring rather delicate. Even other- 
wise the censoring work is unsatisfactory. There are 
five Boards of Censors — Bombay, Madras, Calcutta, 
Rangoon and the Punjab. These do not always agree. 
Since most of the films arrive through Bombay or Calcutta 
and are certified there, the other provinces feel awkward 
in the matter of re-censoring. The possibility of an 
All-India Central Board of Censors with necessary option 
to the provinces, has yet to be worked out. Nothing 
here can be done without legislation. 

At present the Boards of Censors have no control 
over posters. They should have. For the posters are 
more dangerous than the undesirable films; while all see 
the posters, only a few see the actual film. It seems 
that legislation is pending with regard to this. As 
matters stand the police may take action if they receive 
any complaint from the public about indecent posters. 
The public do not seem to be aware of their right to 
object. Recently the Film Appraisal Committee issued 
appeals in the press. a*'d they had good effect. 

We need very hidly a Film Institute for India. 
Every civilized country has such an institute, official or 
private. This body keeps a film library, makes researches 
into methods of production, encourages and introduces 
educational films -general and technicalp-and mediates 
between the public and the producers, xhe British Film 
Institute is an example. This again is a matter for 
legislation. 

The public in India do not know the possibilities 
of films. It is, therefore, '^.^cessary that they should be 
educated by propaganda. The Film Appraisal Committee 
does Cu«*by wilting, by lectures, and by review of Slum. 


Lack of funds is the greatest difficulty of the Film 
Appraisal Committee. 

Help towards the Revival of 
Village Handicrafts 

Mahatma Gandhi has ushered in the Village 
Industries Association, Paintings and illustrations 
of Indian handicrafts in the past serve as a guide 
to their revival and improvement. So The Young 
Men oj India, Burma and Ceylon wHtes 
editorially : 

How rich was the variety of the old village handi- 
craft, was shown by Hubert Stowitts in a brilliant collec- 
tion of paintings in tempora which he lately exhibited 
in Europe. The pictures were a record of things seen 
in the bazars, designed to illustrate what he called 
“Vanishing India.” So described, his pictures are a 
challenge to all who love village India to resolve that 
these things shall not vanish, and that the conservation 
of village arts and crafts shall be part of the fight now 
being staged for the worth anti dignity of the small com- 
munity. Of such humble folk it was written by the 
Son of Sirach: “They will maintain the fabric of the 
world, and the hantliwork of their craft is their prayer,” 
Here is the opportunity for the new type of rural educa- 
tion. But wc also can help. The spirit of handicraft 
can be fostered in our boys’ work, and an outlet for 
the joy of making has been found in Hobbies Exhibitions 
such as the one held the other day in Lahore. If it 
is good to hitch your wagon to a star, it is good to link 
up our hoys, hobbies with these larger aims. 

Doch the term Yavana indicate 
Greek nationality ? 

Mr. 0. Stein thus concludes his valuable paper 
on Yavanas in Early Indian Inscription ” in 
Indian Culture : 

From a strict historical point of view, to sum up, 
there is little proof of Greeks in India besides some 
few clear instances like that of the Besnagar inscriptions 
(no. 2 and p. 15, n. 14), or the Theodoros inscriptions 
(no. 17f.). The term Yavana does not indicate Greek 
nationality, and it is remarkable that in inscriptions 
where that term appears no Greek names are to be 
found, except the instances of Besnagar, just mentioned. 
On the other hand, personal names of Greek appearance 
do not possess the attribute Yavana. It would be there- 
fore, commendable to be cautious to infer anything from 
the term Yavana in early Indian inscriptions. 

As the places from which the Buddhist Yavana- 
donors come have not been identified, it is difficult to 
say whether there existed Yavana-colonies in places like 
Dhemikakata, Uniehakakata. And it agrees with the 
remarks, just made, that there, where we have to deal 
really with Greeks, they are either ambassadors or 
official (cf. meridarches) of Hellenistic States or princes. 
Finally, the occurrence of Indicn names as navakumirdka 
on Buddhist monuments belonging tu the Gandhara 
school may be a memento not to lay too great stress 
on the Greek nationality of Agisala (no. 24), all the 
less as the word dasa seems rather puzzling. From a 
social point of view one ^ets the impression that 
Yavanas, whoever they mighOjve been, were absorbed 
by the Indian society, if we mm infer from the Buddhist 
votive inscriptions; that these foreigners became abo 
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a^lierentg of Indian religious systems is clearly to be 
seen from their own confession. Nowhere, therefore, 
existed, according to tliese early inscriptions, Greek 
colonies in the last centuries before and in the first 
centuries after the beginning of the Christian era in 
India, with social or religious independence. 

The Aspect and Orientation in 
Hindu Architecture 

^Prof. P. K. Acharya writes in the same paper 
on the above subject, partly as follows : 

Although there is no room for a detailed discussion 
it may perhaps be clear to the reader that in the lay- 
out of our towns, villages, and houses the ordinary rules 
of hygiene have not been followed and that as a result 
of that the health of the poverty stricken people has 
suffered even with regard to good air and water which 
are the free divine gifts. For the poor people the pro- 
blem has been not to look for sanitary houses within 
a salubrious surrounding but to find enough room to 
lay one’s bead down like the wild beasts in order to 
protect oneself from the unbearable inclemency of weather. 
Thus we have been unaware how unconsciously we have 
been proceeding towards annihilation. The first aid to 
such a people suffering from an unknown malady would 
be to remove the appalling ignorance about the need 
for an improvement in the condition of our dwelling 
houses. 

Many of our educated people are also not conscious 
of the need for a correct orientation of our houses and 
the proper aspect of the locality in which we reside, 
although they would constantly feel the inconvenience 
due to the want of abundance of air, light, and the 
sun. It would be clear, however, even to the casual 
reader of the Manasara Silpasastra, the standard work 
on Hindu architecture., that the ancient authorities were 
very particular about these matters, not only for a 
particular quarter but for all residential quarters of 
a village, town or city. These matters were also kept 
in view in arranging the rooms in a dwelling house. 
Our ancient authorities even prescribed the direction 
towards which one should keep the head while lying 
in bed so that plenty of pure air can be inhaled in 
sleep also. For that ptirpose sufficient number of doors, 
windows, verandahs, and balconies were provided for all 
the rooms. Outlets for the smoke from the kitchen and 
insalubrious odour from the latrine and rooms for nib- 
bish and domestic animals were ingeniously provided 
lor, so that the residential rooms were not affected 
thereby. From the illustrative lists of rooms and their 
disposition in small, middle class and large houses 
quoted above from all classes of ancient literature, it 
would be clear that the best quarters were reserved for 
the residential rooms. It is also worth notice that not 
pnly a family chapel was an essential feature for all 
houses, big or small, but the room for the purpose of 
worahi]^ was located in the north-west comer, between 
the rising sun and the pole star which is always fixed 
to the north. This would imply that the religion in 
those days, was not a matter of mere discussion but it 
was to be practised daily by everyone. 

Who are Deprjeaaed Claases ” ? 

Mr. Dulal contributes an 

important paj^r on Injustice to 

Bengal ’' to The Mission. Part of it is 


There are backward classes in Bengal, as there are 
such classes anywhere else. These backward classes of 
Bengal had been trying to remove their backwardness in 
various ways with the help of the reformers; with this 
end in view, they had even begun to change the nomen- 
clatures of their respective castes. But since the term 
depressed classes *’ gained political significance with 
political privileges in the form of special representation 
in the legislative councils, the tide turned, and “those 
who were trying to rise up, hastily commenced climbing 
down” to snatch away the pobtical privileges meant for 
the “ Depressed Classes,” though there are still some 
among them, who have seen through this game of the 
authors of the Award, and have refused to be classified 
as “ Depressed Classes.” 

The Franchise Committee has specifically slated, as 
has been pointed out by Sir. N. N. Sarkar, that 
“ depressed classes ” exclude Mahomedans and Christians, 
and those Hindus, who are economically poor and in 
other ways backward, but not regarded as untouchables; 
and as regards the question— who are untouchables, 
“ the Franchise Committee discussed in detail the various 
definitions, and ultimately accepted two tests, viz .: — 
(1) Those who are denied access to the interiors of 
ordinary Hindu temples; (2) and those who cause pollu- 
tion (a) by touch, (b) within certain distance.” 

As according to this definition and finding arrived 
at by the Franchise Committee, the number of the Hindu 
‘ Depressed Classes ’ in Bengal will be negligible for the 
purpose of disrupting and vivisecting the Bengali Hindus, 
the authors of the Award have totally refused to agree 
with the Franchise Committee on this point, and have 
divided the Bengali Hindus, a« pointed out by Sir 
N. N. Sarkar, “ into socially and politically backward ” 
and its negative, and have given the former the name of 
‘Depressed CJa.sses,’ and have provided for them special 
seats in the legislature. 

This disruption and vivisection of population is 
meant for the Hindus only, and not for the Mussalmans, 
— though the Mussalmans also might be kept in two 
such compartments — socially and politically backward, 
and its negative, as is well-known to and admitted by 
all. Even if the above mentioned definition and finding 
arrived at by the Franchise Committee is accepted and 
acted upon, the MussaJtnuns also have got to be divided 
into such comparimental division, as has been so well 
discussed and proved by Mr. Jatindra Mohan Dutta in 
his article published in the “India and the World,” 
June, 1934; therein Sj. Dutta has shown by quotations 
from undisputed authorities that there are, contrary to 
our general belief, such ‘untouchables’ amongst the 
Mussalmans. But we forget that the political purpose 
behind the Award is one thing, which has nothing to do 
with truth and f airplay. 

The Economic Recovery of India 

Prof. P. J. Thomas of the Madras University 
has offered .some valuable suggestions to the 
powers that be for the economic recovery of 
India in The Mysore Economic Journal. He 
writes in part : 

In many Ays the conditions of India are specially 
favourable for a forward policy in regard to public 
works expenditure. (1) In several Western countries, 
most of the essential works of public utility have been 
carried out, and there is little scope for remunerative 
new works, hut in most parts of India there is a large 
scope for carrying out works which are directly or 
indirectly remunerative. The country is in need of roads, 
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bridges, irrigation works of all kinds, reclammation of 
waste lands and water-logged areas, and erection of 
earth works for protection against floods. Many parts 
of the country are still in need of drinking water, light, 
housing and drainage. In these cireutiislances public 
works will not only give a stimulus to economic ac.livity, 
hut will protect the country from debt, disease and 
drought. More village roads will increase economic 
(‘quiprnent and improve marketing facilities^ and will 
also enhance Governmenfs revenue, (2) The leading 
W(‘slern countries are lutavily hurdened with dead weight 
of debt — a legacy of successive wars, hut India’s public 
debt is not too lieavy, and the bulk of it is covtTe<l by 
first-rate assets. An unproductive (l<*bl <»f only Rs. 206 
need not dist^ourage India’s efforts at increasing her 
outlay on capital works, Those who are employed 

in such works will consume more food-sliiffs and tt‘Xtiles, 
and this is specially tnu* of India with its ill-f<‘d work- 
ing classes. A country wIutc only lo pounds <d' sugar 
< including f;ur) and 15 yards <»f cotton cloth arc (um- 
sumed, per head per annum, must have a large scope 
lor the (‘xpansion of consumption, and c(»nse(pieutly h*r 
an increase in produetitui. 'riicrefon* the labourers first 
emttloyed in public works wdll so<ni hi' absorbed by private 
industry and business. When cin[)loymenl increases in 
industry, there will also be more, openings for e<lucated 
young men in clerical services. (4) I Vices will rise 
gently, but not sharply, and f)riinarv products will shan'; 
in the rise and thus reduce an iiijurious disparity. (5) 
There cannot be a nmre oppoviune time than the f)r«‘sent 
for undertaking works of public utility. (Government's 
cretlit stands high: inter<‘sts rates arc low: there is plertly 
of idle money: and there is no lack of cheap lalmiir. 
rile de|)ression has reached the liollom, and this is just 
the time for action. 


Sir JameB Jeann at the Brilinh A^Boeiution 

Mr. W. Whately (laritigloti writes in the 
“ Seience Section of The Theosophisl : 

Sir James J<*ans’s Presidential Addre'-s to the Rrilish 
Assoeialion at Aberdeen, on “ 'Fhe New World Pieinre 
of Modern Physics,” is of outstanding inlmvsl, even 
tliougli it contains no arinonncenicnl of cj»och-making 
discoveries in the pliysieal domain. Its inifiortanee 
<ierives, rather, from the interpretation which Sir James 
linds himself ronslraiiied to place on facts which arc 
n<>w wcll-estahlishcd, and in tin* general ” j)hilosophi< al *’ 
conclusions which he draws therefrom. 

From a wealth of ipiotahle passag(“s I select for 
cmnmcnt three which seem crucial : 

(1) The first is somewhat technical, hut imisl he 
liorne. It is fairly wtdl known to those in touch with 
modern science that it has been found necessary to 
think of an electron (Ivdievcd to be one of the ultimate 
constituents of matter) sometimes as a “particle” and 
sometimes as a “packet’’ or group of “waves.” In 
this connection Sir lemiiuls us that “ . . . . if 

electrons really existed as poini-parliclcs and the waves 
depicted the chances of their existing at different points 
of space .... then a gas wmuld emit a continuous 
spectrum instead of the line sp^’ctrum that is actually 
oliscrved.” But also, the waves (of de Broglie and 
Schnodniger) are not “a superior model of an ... . 
electron” hut only “a sort of parable.” 

This sounds foriaidable; but the general reader 
may neglet the technicalities and substitute the follow- 
ing, which appears to contain the pith of the matter. 
It is knowif that the ulimate constituents of matter 
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behave in some respects like what, on the gross scale, 
we term “ particles ” and, in others, like what, on the 
gross scale, we term “waves.” But it is demonstrably 
false to suppose either that they are “ really ” particles 
(in ih(; sense that a spt^ck of dust is really a particle) 
whose position we happen to he unable ever to specify 
precisely, or that they are “really” waves (in the 
sense that a ripple on a pond is really a wave) about 
the extent, etc., of which we are equally doomed to 
unci'rlainty. 

(2) ()n somewhat the same topic: “If we ask ijje 
new physics to specify an electron for us, it does not 
give us a mathematical specification of an olijective 
electron, but rather retorts witii the question:^ How 
iniieh do you know about the electron in question i We 
stale all we know, and then comes the surprising answer: 
That is the electron.” (My italics. — W, W'. C.) 

Sir James goes on to say: “The electron exists 
only in our minds whal exists beyond, and where, to 
put the idea of an eh‘etron into oiif minds we do not 
know. 'File new physics can provide us with wave 
pictures depleting elcM'lroiis ahoiil which we have vary- 
ing amounts of knowledges .... hiit the electron which 
exists apart from our study of it is quite beyond its 
purviow.'’ 

This fiaves llu* way for my third quotation: 

(3) “ 'Fo la certain I extent, then, modern physics 
has moved in the direction of philosophic idealism. 
Mind and matter, if not proved to he of similar nature, 
are at least found tt> lx* ingn'dients of one single system. 
J'h(‘re is no longi*r room for the kind of dualism which 
has hauntiMi phih>si>ph> since the days of Descartes, 
Fhis brings ns at onci* face to face with the fundamental 
diffieiilly whidi confronts ev(Ty form of philosophical 
idealism. If the Nature we study consists so largely 
of our own mental const rueis, why do our many minds 
all eonstruct one and the same Nature? Why, in brief, 
<lo we all see the same sun, moon and stars? ” 

The Sort of Echieation needed 
for Indian Women 

Mr. ( biviiiillal 1). Shah has given us a scheme 
for the education of Indian Women in The Indian 
Ijidies^ Magazine. He writes : 

I shall iu»w give a full measure of my scheme. 

At 7 years, a girl should go to school and for the first 

iw’^o vears. be busy with her language. She may also 
In* given some folk-lore. In another couple of years 
she may pick iqi just a hit of arillimetic. Thus at the 
end of four years study all that I require her to know 
is the three ‘ B's of education reading, writing and 
Arithmetic, pins a goixl grounding in tradition. Then 
sIh; should he initial e«l into English the language of 

mo<lern life -and she .riioiild, side by side with it, get 

acqiiainleil with tlie broad outlines of history, geography, 
physics and epics. At the age of 13 or 14u she has 
thus obtained siiflieient elementary knowledge on neces- 
sary matters. She should now discard the subjects for 
which she has no special aptitude, and be initiated into 
a study of hygiene, human anatomy, house-hold work 
and religion. This is the proper lime when she should 
also be given knowledge about sexology. According to 
her own aptitude, she should also pick up any hobbies 
and pastimes, like music, painting, knitting, etc., for 
which she may have the gift and liking. Then, she 
should liayt‘ a quarter of an hours'i evjiry day for physical 
culture. Possibly, it may seem that she is. heavily 
loaded and burdened, hut one must bear in mind that 
at that age she is well able to ahoulder the burden and 
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it is better that she lead« a frre lih^ ai the beginnings, 
MO that she is neither a wreck nor a crippled soul, 
when her real life opens up its portals to her. By the 
time she is of a marriagahle ap', she will he well- 
equipped to be the companion of any intelligent 
man, and well on her way to be a useful adjunct to the 
society in which she is born and an asset to the family 
into which she has been adopted by marriage. 


A Yankee Thinker cm India 

From an article by Swami Jagadiswarauanda 
in The Educational Review we come to learn 
of a Yankee lover of India in Professor Ernest 
P. Horrwilz. The Swami writes : 

Professor Krnesl Horrwilz is a Lecturer on World 
Literature ai the Hunter (College of New York. He is 
an auth(»r, leeiiirer and educator and his works on 
“ Vedic Religion and Philosophy/’ “Rose Peials and 
fiorsc Bloom” and “The Indian Theatre” have been 
highly appreeiah'd by the world press on hoili sides 
of the Atlantic. Professor Horrwilz has a vast fund 
of knowh'dge of the esoteric and scholarly side of 
lileralure. He presents the subject in such a pleasing 
and poetic style that his contributions to some Indian 
journals have been widely read. Long years of study 
and slay in Eastern lands enable him to discuss oriental 
topics most intelligently. For iwirnty-five years. Professor 
Horrwilz has lectured in three continents al ilu* Hniver- 
sitics of Dublin and Durham, in India and Burma, at 
.the Institutes of Arts and Scienee of (loliimbia 
University, the School of frisli Learning of Fordhain 
ITniversity and the (Ireenac.re Conference. He has also 
examined for the British Civil .Service Commission. ITis 
(tonrses on world lileralure and universal culture given 
at Hunter College, N<‘w York, since 1922 are most 
popular. From 1927 to 1928, he loured llie East from 
I he Chinese to the Afghan borders lecturing at the 
IJnivertities of Bombay, Rangoon, Aligarh, Nagpur, in 
I he Baroda Palace at the Maharaja’s request, in the. 
kashmir Government College, and al tin* national semi- 
nary of Mahatma Gandhi. 

In 1928, Professor Horrwilz was appointed (iovern- 
inenl of Bombay Research Scholar on Indo-Iranian Philo- 
sophy and Antiquities for that year. He met the illiis- 
tnous Swami Vivekananda in Ameri(*u and became his 
disciple and since then he is an ardent lover of India, 
He interprets Indian thought and culture to the American 
people very sympathetically. In a recent letter to the 
present writer, he writes: “Many thanks for your htier 
and interesting enclosure. My mind, as you pul it, runs 
along Sakti-lines; to separate it from its manifestation 
U fatal in Kali Ynga. 1 suggested to the young new 
Swami of the local Vedanta Society to link on Neo- 
Vedanta to cosihopiditan <’ullure (say world literature) 
ai^ current problems and make it dynamic a.s Viveka- 
nanda would certainly do if he were here, because static 
Vedanta would be sui(;idal .... If you could give your 
wide knowl^(? of comparaliye religion and philosophy 
a semasiological hasi.s, you would gain a better hearing, 
I believe, at least among the intelligentsia of the West. 
Have you read the 66 pages pamphlet on Indo-Iranian 
Philosophy (Histo^ of (.lullural Words) published by 
the Cama Oriental Inolitute, Bombay, 1929? The peru- 
sal may he worth your while.” 


Reminisrences of Swami Vivekananda 

The following extracts from the diary of 
.Sister Nivedita appearing in Prahuddha Bharat 
will prove illuminating : 

One night he was in a great mood of devoliun, and 
told us of Hrishikesh and the little hut that each 
Sannyasin would make for himself and the blazing fire 
in the evening, anti all the Sannyasins sitting round it on 
I heir own little mats, talking in hushed tones of the 
Lpunishads, “For a man is supposed to have got iht* 
truth before he becomes a Sannyasin. He is at peace 
iiilellecliially. All that remains is to realize it, so all 
need for discussion has pas.sed away and at Hrishikesh, 
ill the darkest of tin? mountains, by the blazing fire, 
they may only talk of the Dpanishads. Then by degrees, 
the voices die in silence. Each man sits holt upright 
on his mat, and* one by one they steal quietly off to their 
own Imis.” Another lime lie broke out with: “The 
great defect in Hinduism has been that it «iffcred salva- 
tion only on the basis of renuiu-iation. The householder 
was hound hv his consciousness of an inferior lot. Ili^ 
part was Karina. Renuiicialion was nothing to him. But 
renunciation is llie wlnde law. It is all illusion that 
anyone has lit'eii trying to do anything else. We are 
all struggling to release this great mass of energy. 
Wfiat does that mean hut that we are hurrying towards 
death as fast as we can r I'he burly Englishman who 
thinks he wants to possess the earth is really struggling 
more than most of ii.s to die. Self-preservation is only 
a mode of rennncialion. 'Phe desire for life is one 
method of the love of dealli." Swami talked some time 
of the Sikhs, and their tin Gurus, and he told us a story 
of Guru Nanak, from the Craiith Sahih: He had gom* 
to Meeca, and lay with his feet towards llu* Gauha 
Mos(|iie. Then e.ame angry Mohammedans to waken, 
and if m^ed he, to kill him, for turning his feet towards 
the plactt where God was. He woke up quietly, and 
said simply, “Show me, then, where God is not, that I 
may turn my feel that way.” And the gentle answer 
was enough. 

Swami says my great fault is allemjiling too much, 
ill which he is <*mphatical]y right. I am to give up all 
thought of Plague-nursing and throw my whole heart 
and soul .sti]| d<‘eper into the sanitation that we have 
now on haml. Won’t I he just? This is an infinitely 
higher tirojif id self-sacrifice and obedience on my part, 
as you know well, than llie delightful excitement or 
risking Plague would he. 1 say this out of a childish 
liaiighliness, hecau.se a friend I prize well is grieved 
that 1 have not gone on. And 1, too proud to give him 
a ^•hall^e of overtly saying s(t, much less of vindicating 
myself, am still not proiul enough to he beyond the 
doubts of conseienee. 

We have had iwo-hundred and thirty-five rupee.s 
suh.scrilied for sanitation. It seems a great success, 
though, of course, we could do with a great deal more. 
When the monk who has the work in hand went over 
on .Sulurclay to report, he said Swami was so touched by 
the news, that they had two hours of everything, from 
the Lpanishads onwards, “There could he no religion 
without that activity, that manhood and co-operation. 
Ihere was Nrvedila living in a corner and English people 
helping her. God bless them all! ” But to my great 
amusement, \vhen / reported today, he just winked and 
.said. “ Plague, Margot, Plague.” He told me, “ Our 
men might be rough and unpolished, but they were the 
manly men in Bengal The manhood of Europe was 
kept up by the women, who hated immanliness. When 
would Bengali girls play this part, and drench with 
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merciless ridicule every display of feebleness on the 
par! of man? ” 

The Juangs and the Mundas and 
the Contact of Cultures 

In an interesting paper in The Calcutta 
Review, Mr. Nirmal Kumar Bose writesi about the 
changes that cultural contacts have brought about 
in the Juangs and the Mundas, ihus : 

In the case of the Juanas and the Mundas, econo- 
mic necessity has brought about more fundamental 
changes in culture than in the case of Orissa. Formerly 
both of tliest* tribes livc<l by hunting, jlionni-cultivation 
and the collection of jungle produce, just as the Pauri 
Bhuiyas of Kconjbar and Pal Lahara still do in sonic 
of the more sequestered valleys. In the jboom form of 
cultivation, a piece of land is prepared by burning 
down trees and planting scimIs in tin; ground with the 

help of a digging-stick. It is a wasteful method of 

agricidlure an<l can support oidy a few m<‘n p<T square 
mile of land. The Juangs bow(‘ver practised it success- 
lidly in the exl(‘risiv(‘ bills and valleys of Orissa int<> 

which they bad bcf'ii driven bebue the advance <d 
Hindu colonists. 

But s(M)n aflc^r British ruli was eousolidated in 

Orissa, llic forests wert* resi'rved and liunling aiul jluiom 
(•ultivation forbiddtm llure. d'lie liiile lami into which 
(he uiiltapjiy tribe was then prcssc<| was insullicicnl to 
>ield siislenaiKu* acc<M'ding to llie old tnclliods of f»ro- 

diiclion. The Juangs were thus fac<'d by faniiru' and 

forced to adopt the iimrc tdiicicnl system of agriculture 
with ibe plougli from llieir Hindu neighbours. But they 

have not always proved as skilful with it as the Savara 

i>r Oriya farmers, and liav(^ consc(]iicnlly been forced to 
take up supplementary oeeupalion> wlii< li are different in 
dilferctil parts of Ori'^sa. Jn I’al Lahara, lliey weave 
baskcls and s(dl them to I heir Hindu neighbours, while in 
Dheukarial their woiium supply fuel to tin; surrounding 
population. Out of the mom y so earned, the Juangs either 
pay rent or buy salt, clothes and distilled wine for per- 
sonal use. They bav(‘ thus bee!i forcibly bilelied (ui to the 
Hindu economic system, and are praelleally on the way to 
the formation of another Hindu caste. 'I'hey liavt* 
already begun to worship deities like, Laksluni, Dbarma 
and the like, but they do so wilb their own tribal een- 
monies. Their language in Dbenkanal has been subjected 
to more disintegration than in Pal Lahara, ami in this 
way, it will not be Jong before lliey will gradually give 
up tlifeir language like the (ionds of Orissa and even- 
tually employ Brahmin priests to heeome a full-fledged 
Hindu carte. 

The history of the Mundas of Choia-Nagpiir must have 
followed a similar course* before we cf>mc upon them 
in the beginning of the 19th century, when Christian 
missionaries first settled among theJii in the Ranchi 
district. Already the trouble betwt^en Hindu settlers and 
the Mundas had ]>ecoru'e so acute in the last decade of 
the IBlh (lertury that troops had to be called in to suppress 
uprisings among them. Things had continued in much 
the same way as before, until missionaries came forward 
to help the poor people to fight against Hindu zemindars 
in the law-courts. The help was greatly appreciated 
and led t<t a large-scale conversion of the Mundas to 
Chrisliinity. T*hc old culture is fast disappearing 
from among the converts; they are taking up numerous 
new industries like lace-making, tailoring, carpentry and 
(jorrespondjpg changes are also taking place in their 
dresss and personal adornments. The change which is more 


deep-rooted than in outward form, has been so complete 
among some of the converts that they actually claim 
to be foreigners in the land, and say that they are 
descended from one of the ten lost tribes of Israel. 

The Roman Script for India 

The agitation for introduction of the Roman 
Script in Indian vernacular is not new in India. 
It w^as started at least a century ago in Sumachar 
Darpan in Calcutta. It has been started afresh 
in India now. As the pros and cons of the move- 
menl should he brought home to our readers, we 
quote the following observations by no less an 
authorit) than Principal P. Seshadri, who is 
for its introduction from The Twentieth Century : 

This measure uf reform is therefore demanded by 
nuiiiy eorisideralions. It will provide India with a simple 
and effieieni alphabet capable of revolutionizing educa- 
lional ref(»rm; it will bring ibe benefits of up-to-date 
printing to Indian languages; it will have the additional 
advantage of furnishing a common medium of communi- 
eatlon, at least as regards external symbolism, to all 
the parts of the (•ounlry and it will bring India into 
line with a medium which is m>t the means of inter- 
national eomrnunieation all over the world ami i-s pre- 
valent in all writing, whether in scholarship, business 
or in prdities. among the most advanced peoples of the 
world. It is true the Roman script is not indigenous 
to I Ids eoiiniry and a certain amount of prejudice against 
it exists in several quarters actuated largely by coiisi- 
deralinus of false pal riot ism. But is it unreasonable to 
demand I bat sue!) sentiments should be waived in the 
spirit of true palrifnisni for the sake of national advance- 
ment? 


The Meaning of Mahatma Gandhi 

\Vc welcotm* in The New Review a valuable 
addition to conteinporary journalism. From an 
interesting paper on the above subject we quote 
the following lines : 

His greatest service to India is that he has brought 
politicos to the doors of the masses. Politic.s, which in 
the days td' the old Indian National Congress was the 
privilege of the leisured classes, has now become the 
(toiieern of the masses. It is Mr. Gandhi that has taught 
rural India, whieli till recently had been ignorant of 

such things, to think of India, national progress, freedom, 
the Government and the Slate. He has made the 
village and the villager the motij of all political endea- 
vour. 'fhe health of the village, the sanitation of the 
village, th«‘ ceonornii’ prosperity of the village have been 
brought into the programmes of rainislerH and councils. 

He has also brought a note i»f sincerity, of directness, 

of seriousness into Indian politics. Asking nothing for 
himself, he* has found it prossible to insist on the 
essentials of progres.s in India. Not place nor power 
is his goal, as was the goal of the Indian National 
(Congress before he came to dominate it. But rather the 
welfare of the niral masses is the objective of his 
political activities. To strengthen political life in and 
through the masses of India’s countryside 'is his one 

memorable contribution to Indlln poltti< s. For the rest 
he has been very unoriginal in his political thought, 
though the originality of his political method no one 
may deny. Independence, Self-determination, Exploita- 
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tiori of India by Europeans, India for the Indians are 
war-cries which he has heard from others, but to which 
he has given the iindouliled prestige of his name and 
adherence. 


Moral and Pliysical Evils of Overtime 

Mr. Louis Katin, himself a worker, spciaks 
of the moral and physical evils of overtime in 
Labour thus : 

Despite the immense amount of unemployment there 
are still many factories which consistently make their 
employees work toertime. 

Part of such overt ime, for instance, in connection 
with th(‘ prodmtion of newspapers and periodicals, is 
probably necessary. Jhit we all know thos<‘ fact(nics 
wh(Te dne to faulty management, and faultier plant and 
mac'liinery, overtime is insisted on week after week up 
to the very limit of hours allowed by llie unions. 

Ilsiially we find such places c(»nductcd in a slalt<*ridy 
and undisciplined way, the working material*-; poor and 
irisidlirient, and the employees mere <lisc(mtenf(‘d clock 
wateliers. 

'riiere is little doubt that tlie eonslant pressure of 
having to pul in night work d(»es as mueli as anything 
else to destroy the vitality and morale of the eraftsnian. 
An eight — or nine-hour day should be ample for most 
trades, and all extra lumrs are an impingement on a 
tired brain and tired hands. 

As experts have pointedly said it is in the evening, 
wh(*n the worker’s vitality is at its lowest cbh, that 


accidents most frequently occur. Furthermore, it is when 
artifi<*ial light has most to be used, that the eyes are 
most likely to suffer. 

An unpleasant result of the consistent working of 
overtime is that ultimately the men accept it as an 
essential part of their income, and bickering goes on as 
to who shall work the most hours at the end of the day. 

All sorts of wire pulling and mean little subterfuges 

arc n-sorted to in order If) work extra hours, and 

“ clikers ” and foremen arc even bribed to allow men 
to slop on aft(T the rest have gone home. The resullanl 
spirit of disniiily and conflict does not lend to promote 
the quality or quantity of the work done. 

Among these workmen who prefer to have the 
h'isure they have earned. diseoiUenl is also arous(‘d. 

l)eeause th<*y are denicMl opportunities for study or re- 
ereatioii and for social life. They see a large number 
of their workmates thrown out of enqiloyment for many 
months at a lime, and yet themselves must work longer 
than th<‘ norinal floors. 

The harmful cfTeel wliieli overlimi* lias on morals is 
pr<»bably tin* worst aspoet of the mallei’. However con- 
si-ionrums a workman might he, conscieneo will tend lo 
get lax wiien he realises that he is (oivcmI lo work extra 
hour merely from a mistaken policy on liis enqiloyiM’V 
pari. No workman worth his salt objects lo putting in 
extra hours after the normal “ e.ease work'* whisth’. if 
he knows that a jf)!) has lo be go! oul lo lime or if an 
iirgcnl and imexpeeif'd order lias malerialised. In com- 
mon with other imm I lia\e on oecassion worked twenty- 
four hours yes. ami thii’ty hours — round tlie clock, with 
only brief intervals for meals, bi'canse necessity 
ilemanded it. 


ATTRACTIVE EXHIBITION OF THE GOVERNMENT S(]HOOL 

OF ART, CALCUTTA 

EXCELLENCE OP INDIAN AET 


T he unniuil Exhibition of pt tin ting's, drawing', 
sculptures and engravings by the studcuits 
and staff* of the (fOverniiUMit School of 
Art, Calcutta, was opened by Mrs. J. M. 
Bottomley, wife of the Director of Public 
Instruction, Bengal, in the presenim of a gather- 
ing of ilistinguished and admiring visitors 
numbering over a thousand. The Exhibition 
remained open free to the public every <lay 
from December to 22, from Id a.m, 

to 4 P.M. 

The general public availed themselves of the 
opportunity of visiting the Exhibition and realized 
what great work was being done at the Govern- 
ment School of Art, Calcutta. 

Special Featitue of this Year’k ExiiimTioN 

This year's exhibition was a distinct improve- 
ment upon the previous years' work in every 
branch of Art. It was an exhibition of work 
done entirely by the students and the staff and 
c‘ontainefl over 2000 exhibits of varying and 
interesting subjects, done mostly by 300 students 
now stiniying in tho School. It was, however, 
a noteworthy fact that about HO works by the 
students of the Government School of Art, done 
after the traditional Indian style, were exhibited 
in Decsember at the Berlington House, 


London, receiving much appreciation from tlie 
British public. The present exhibition idso show 
enormous ])rogr(‘.ss along all lines, and tlu're 
was a variety of insiiiration, subjects and treal- 
meiits, which gavit one a great surprise, as one 
walked from onii loom to another in the ivx- 
hi hi Lion. 

Akr.\N(iement,s of the Exhiiuts 

The exhibits were arranged in different rooms 
as follows : 

1. Indian painting done after the traditional 
style. 

2. Oil painting from life and Nature. 

.3. ( 4)mmercial Art in all its different aspects. 

-1. Clay-modelling, Casting etc. 

5. Wood-engraving. 

0. Lithograph. 

7. Draftmanship. 

Exhibits under each of the above subjects 
were arranged in .separate roojns class by class 
and section by section helping the general public 
to make a comparative study of the work and 
judge the results achieved by the improved 
methods recently introduced in this premier 
School of Art in Bengal. 

Work by the Staff 

A representative selection from the work by 



A FRw Spectmkns of work noxK nv xnE Stithents op twe (JoVBIinMent Schooe op Ast, 
CATXniTPA, EXHIIUTEO IN THE WiNTKR ExHIBrnON OP THE GoVT. SCHOOE OP ART, 1934 



Plate 1. 1. 8ita mi Lakihman w the fowt. for ft fresco: 

ByTarakBaau. 8. A EaUpy n ® rTIw 

Mukerjee. 3, A Scene from Kalipuja By Ra<U» BaRohi. 
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idii Rukshit. (studciil, liidinn 1‘aiiitiii^’ Dept.) 
a fresco on the wall of the Uovt. 
School of Art, ('alcutta 


pstudy from the Zoo. Olay-modellinjv 
l>y Rishikesh OhoBo 



th<‘ statt was oxlnhitod in a S(*parau* ^mllery and 
j:i:really added to the success of the Kxhihition. 

SnUKl 'I'S AM) TK('IINM(p't: I^M’.M10UATi:i) 

Haeh of the rooms A\d)er<* tla^ exhibits were 
shown treated the visitors to an a*sth(‘tic feast 
of a delightful type and illustrated themes of 
diverse kinds, such as studies from Natur(% stories 
from the Ramayana and Mahaliharata, scenes from 
the circus, market ])laces, sireet corners, also 
posters for Railway.^ and (dmmercial Houses, 
desi^?ns for stained "lass. In fact, amoii" these 
exhibits one found expression eiven to every 
form of life in its various movements. 

Indian Paintin(;s Donk Aftkk thk 
Tradition AD Style 

Indian paintings done after the traditional 
style were well represented in its different 
branches. There were fre.sco paintinj^s executed 
on the wall of thc-8chool by Mr. Tndu Rakshit, 
there were also many d<*-i^nis for mural paintinf2:s 
on a lartre scale which interpret the ancient 
traditions through modern treatments. From the 
works shown here one may g^et an idea of the 
kind of work whiclr aroused j^reat curiosity at 
the Burlinj^ton House Exhibition of Modern Art 
in London. 

The work of Susil Sen, Purnendu Bo.se, Tarak 
Bose, Nirmal Mukerji, Tripure.swar Mukerji, Satya 
Mazumclar, Mauick Lai Banerji and Abdul Moin 


sufficiently prov(' the success of the modern 
method of leachin" arts. 

('oMAiKRciAi. Airi' Section 
Posters and desii^ns of varied subjects could 
he seen and they "avc one an idea of how art 
can be utilized for the puriioses of commerce, 
and the business peoph* were sure to discover 
here promisin" youn" men whose talents can 
w(‘ll serve the ri (|uirements of oommerce. 

Wood Knoraving Department 
This deparlnieiit also eontained many repre- 
sentative works and contained pieces which were 
well executed. Tlu' visitor was struck by a ^reat 
variety of desi"ns. Maulvi Abdul Moin, a Muham- 
madan Teacher in this School, deserves all 
praise from his countrymen for the achievement 
of his students. 

The students have undoubtedly shown assi- 
milation of the best European Art methods 
without fortrettin^ their own traditions which are 
not divorced from the life of daily experience. 

At this exhibition it appeared that the 
Government School of Art has been able to 
indicate to our business men, industrialists and 
educationists how art education can purely 
icsthetic as well as be a lia. dinaid to commerce 
and industry, and the students of this School 
deserve the encouragement and support of the public. 
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AND GRAFTS EXHIBITION IN MADRAS 


A S usual, The (lovernment School of Arts 
and Crafls, Madras, hold its fourth annual 
exhihifion last month. Credit for its success 
was mainly due to Mr. I). P. Roy (.-hovvdhury, 
Prinitipal of the School. An account of the exhibits 
presented then? by liimself and his students 
appeared in 77/c fliwiu of Madras, danuary 12, 
lOHf). As our space is limited, we make only a 
few extracts from it: 





Top : Fatigue l)y Prodosh Das (hipta 
' Bottom: Mask by K^’rtikoya 

‘*On entering" the room; of the Fine Arts Section 
one is attmftetl by the beautifnl arrangement of 
sculptures. The touches of the artists and the 
energy- eifpftes?«(ed ^thwi^gh ilie rigid and concrete 
form command At%(tibn. In this group of sculp- 


tors Kalikinkar Ghose Dastidar, Prodosh Das 
Gupta and Venkatanarayana Rao, Miss Muthuvelu 
and Karthik. ya stand apart from the rest in their 
respective execution and craftsmanship. If 
Kalikinkar is thoroughly versed with the knowledge 
of bahinee, Prodosh Das Gupta brings out the 
rigidity of sculpture closely following the footsteps 
of his master, Mr. Chowdhury. Kalikinkar has 
(lone full justice to his subjiTr, ‘Struggle/ where- 
as ^ Narayana Rao enjoys himself with the 
lines of rhythm in his ‘Temptation of Buddha.’ 
It is a perfc(‘Uy balam-ed group composition in 
has-rcli(d‘. 

“Miss Miitliuv(di/s head study of a woman 
might h(^ takiai for tlie work of a nian, so hold is 
its execution. Tlie work is indee(l a striking 
pi(‘ce of portrait sculpture where construction of 
lorm has not heom sacritic(Ml for the sake of 
surface iioJishing. Another efleetive piece of 
wood-carving is by Tanikacbalam, a 1 h-year-old 
boy. 

“Besides Miss aMiitbuvelu there are other lady 
Students, among whom Miss Kamala’s name 
vleserves mention. Slu‘ lias sent a ])eautifnl grou|> 
(•omi)osition. 

“Passing on W(^ eoiiu' before the screen when* 
landscapes in \V(‘st( rn styh* are hung. It brings 
us to an entin ly diflereiit atmosphere. (k)ntrihu- 
tions ir. this section from Kama Rao, J^iul Raj 
and Khagendra Koy are outstanding. 

noxt ser<*en is devoted to miniatures in 
Indian style. Syed Ahmed and Kalikinkar an* 
the two best (exponents of this section. “Pets’’ by 
Kalikinkar a ebanuing composition. Syt^l Aliined 
lias (‘xhihited a number of paintings this year, 
llis portrait of Mr. (Jhowdhury in lino and wash is 
very rcfn3shing and altogether a new dejiarture in 
portraiture. 

“Lokkayya has made considerahh* progress, thivS 
year. Khagendra Roy in “Dreams of Parvathi” 
has shown considerable care in the attainment of 
originality. 

“Among tlie large pictures in Indian style 
Doraiswamy Venkatanarayana Rao, Rama Rao, 
M. Venkutratnam, Kalikinkar and P. C. Raju 
have contributed beautiful work. Venkatratnain 
has this year surpassed all his previous work in 
his “Holi Festival,” a charming composition in 
umber and grey. Doraiswamy’s “Indra Babha” is 
a fine group full of rhythm and colour harmony. 
Rama Rao’s ‘Will He Not Come’ is a class by 
itself where Eastern and Western style have met 
on the common ground of sympathetic expression. 

“Venkatanarayana Rao in his life-size brush 
drawing on silk has shown courage in breaking 
away from the old tradition of miniature painters. 
P. C. Raju well deserves congratulation for his 
mythological subject “Jatayu Vadha,” 
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Mr. 1). 1*. ClioAvdhury rocoivini^ 11. K. Ivonl KiPkiiu* jumI 
L;uly ^larojoriD lOrskiiu' ai. llu^ Scliool of Aits aiul 
(Val'is Kxhihitioii, Madras. 


“Mr. (Jhowdliiiry has, as ii.siial, oxlilhitod a 
numbor of plcturos. Wo rofraiii from <*ommontiiio- 
on thtMii as they are well known to the pnlil’a*. 


Anyliow, ‘Ui; 4 ’h Tide’, ‘Monsoon Clouds’ and ‘The 
(iirl from the North’ desi^rve special mention.” 


INDIAN WOMANHOOD 


Mihs Mitiio Ha I .M. Chinnoy st<»o«l first 
among iSOOd candidates in the Hombay 
Matriculation examination. She was awarded the 
Dr. Dadabhoy Naoroji Kcliolarslnp. 

Mihs Amiya Bankiuka has recently arrived 
in India after comn](-i,ion of her edu(*ation at 
Oxford, where she graduated last year and 
also took the Diploma in l\dueation with 
distinction. Miss Binerjoa was formerly a 
student of the (Calcutta University, wherefrom she 
took her degree with Honours in Mathematics ami 
later obtained^ a First Class in M. A. in English, 
For her brilliant achievements she secured the 
Government Scholarship for farther study at 
Oxford, where she left an excellent impression 
as a k^en student, with a very pleasant 
disposition. 


Du. Mks. K. K. Mazumdak, who is a 
(’orporation em]>loy('i* has recently returned from 
iMirope after taking tlie. M. 1). degree of Berne 
Tniversity, Swit/crland. She also completed 
tile post-gra<luato courses of Vienna University 
and received the University's “Golden Key’^— a 
tlistinction not achieved by a Bengali lady 
before her. Mrs. Mazumder has been in Europe 
several times and has worked in difll’erent hospitals 
at hiany important medical centres. It is to be 
hoped that tin* rare and high qualifications of 
Mrs. Mazumdar will be employed to the best 
advantage of her city and community. 

Srimati Kai.yani CiiAkkavarty stood first 
in the last M. A. Examination of the Calcutta 
University in Indian Vernacularf*, Bengali being 
her main subject. 
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Jilifis Amiya Banerjea 


Sriinati Kalyani Ohakravarty 



Elected L. A. Prevented from 
Attending Assembly 

Mr. Siirat (Jharulni Boso, l)arristor-at«Iaw, 
who has been in detention, without trial, 
under Regulation III of 1S18 since 1932, was 
duly elected a member of tin; Jjogislativc^ 
Assembly and also ree<‘Lv(‘d the summons of 
the Gov('rnor-Gen(‘ral to attend the Assembly. 
But, being still under detention and not being 
[)crmitt<*d to leave the place where he is 
detained, he has not been able to attend, lie 
has thus been prcventcid from ex(*rcising liis 
right and doing his duty as a member of the 
Assembly, the constituency which electcsl him 
have been deprived for the time being of the 
right of being rej)rcsented at th(‘ Assembly for 
no fault of theirs, the Assembly has been 
deprived of his services as a member, and the 
country of the advantage which it could have 
derived from such services. As a protest 
against these wrongs an adjournm(;nt motion 
>vas moved in the Assembly by Mr. Bardoloi, 
a member for Assam. It was carried by 58 
votes to 54. The majority of 4 does not give 
a correct idea of the resentment felt by the 
public, for the group of 54 wlio voted against 
the motion consisted for the most part of 
official members and members nominated by 
the Government. 

In the course of the debate on the motion 
it was discussed whether there had been any 
iafringencient of privihige. Mr. Bhtilabhai 
Desai, whose speech was very telling and 
instructive, said that Sir N. N. Sircar, Law 
Member and Leader of the House, had read 
out from Mayers Parliamentary Practice 
passages dealing with the growth of privileges. 

He read to you, and I am glad he read to you, 
that th^ privileges of the House can arise by, what 

32-13 


he called; common law, the customs of the House 
and precedent; and of all I lay emphasis on pre- 
eedent. In the previous case of Mr. S. C. Mitra, 

I hough the Government of India failed to respond 
lo the vole of this House, a precedent has fortunately 
already been crc'ated hy this House in that by its vote 
it expressed that the member who was then detained, 
ought not to have been detained. 

Mr. Desai was abh^ to convince the 
iiiajority of members present that Mr. Sarat 
(3iandra Bose had a ftrivilege which had 
Ix'cn infring(‘d — in any case that such privilege 
for ail M. L. A. should grow by custom and 
])re(*odent. 

It may be allowable to discuss the question 
apart from legal and constitutional principles. 

If in the statute book or constitution of 
any country, as in ours, there be no declaration 
of fundainental rights, that does not mean 
that the people of that country do not possess 
the usual primal and fi'indarnental rights of 
luunau beings. Similarly, the very facts that 
a man has been allowed to stand for a 
constituency, has been elected by the voters, 
and was summoned to attend the Assembly, 
show that he has the right to act as a 
member of the Mouse. If the Government 
officials eoncerned knew or thought that a 
detenu could not act as an M. L. A., tlien his 
election was a farce, and they knowingly 
allowed this farce to be enacted. It is, 
of course, just possible that this was 
allowed to be done through ignorance or 
oversight, not deliberately. If so, then it 
does not speak much for their vaunted 
foresight, knowledge and wisdom, and in 
that case it is they who ought to be brought 
to book ; there is no reason why Mr. Bose, 
his constituency, the House and the public at 
large should suffer for tlic fault of these 
officials. But, if these officials knew before- 
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hand that ev(;n if Mr. lioso were elected and 
summoned by the Governor-General to attend 
the Assembly he would not be allowed to do 
so^ then they delibtuately deceived him and 
his constituency and indirectly brought the slur 
of such deeeplion on the Governor-General 
and his Government. In that case theses officials 
should be dealt with very severely. If th<‘ 
officials conctu’iied have deliberately played a 
trick, th(*ir action nu'ans that they wanted that 
for some time at l(‘ast then! should be om‘ 
critic and opj)onent of the bureaucracy tin* 
less in tlu^ IIoiis(‘. If such was the case, tludr 
conduct was unworthy of the servants of a 
powerful Government. 

Idle I^aw Member asked whether it was 
sugg(‘stcd th;it> if a member summon(*d 
from his province committed luui-der in the 
train (by which he was travelling to New 
Delhi), would the officer who came to arr(‘st 
him be warned olT* b(‘c*ause the Gov(‘rnor- 
(i(‘n(*ral had summoned the murderer to attmid 
th(! House. But an imagined, a llctitions 
similitude is not an argument. In the (‘as(‘ 
imagined by the I.>aw Memb(*r tlu' immilxa* is 
snpjioscd to have committed murdm’ (tflrr 
being elected and after being summoned by 
the Governor-General to attend the House. 
In the ease of Mr. Sarat (Jhandra Bos(‘, what- 
ever his alleged oileiuMs if any, it was 
committed he fare- his detention without trial, 
and before he was allowed to ho (‘lected and 
before he v/as summoned in s|)ite of his alleg(Ml 
onence. His worst otlicial or non-official 
accusers cannot say and have; not said that he 
has done anything oUer being elected ami 
summoned to justify his exclusion from the 
Assembly. What sense, what force, is then* 
then in tli(‘ Law Member^s analogy? 

Some candidates for election to the Asscmi- 
bly were disqualified on various grounds. But 
as the Government of India Act, enacted by 
the British Parliament, does not disipialify a 
detenu, we must take it that it is not tlu! 
intention ot the British Parliament that a 
detenu should be disqualified. Nor is it any- 
where said or implied in the Gi^vernment of 
India Act that though a detenu may be elected 
he must not exercise th<i right of a member of 
the House. It is implied, therefore, that in 
the opinion of Parliament a detenu can be and 
can act as a mciiiber of the Legislative Assem- 


bly. But some officials of the Government of 
India, which is subordinate to the British 
Parliament and Government, appear to be 
moH! powerful than the British Parliament ; 
for executive arbitrariness in India has brought 
about a residt which was not intended by the 
British legislature. 

If, however, the liritish Parliament, that 
ICarthly Providence of the Internal Baby India, 
sometimes nods, and the omission of the dis- 
qualification of detenus in the Government of 
India A(‘t at ))ros(mt in force as well as in the 
fl. P. G. Report be im instance of such nodding, 
that defect (!) is sure to be made good in the 
next Govermneut of India Act! For the 
real object of the draftsmen of the India 
Bill is to stop all th(‘ narrow .avenues and 
loopholes through which frecdoiii might even 
under present circumstanc(‘s b(‘ sought and 
p(‘rhaps obtained and to mak(‘ tlu' ICxecutive 
autonomous and su|)rem(‘. 

Calcuffa Uniuersify Foundation Day 

Of modtu’u universities in India the 
( mlcutta Ibiiversity is the oldest. But as it 
was founded only in .lannary 1S57, it is (piite 
yoimg, as universities go. Last month it 
celebrat(‘d its fonndation day. As its present 
V^ice-Ghanccllor is a young man in the (‘arly 
thirties, it was only to be oxpecbal that the 
celebration would be meant solely or mainly 
for the young alumni of the Liiiv(*rsity and 
the affiliated (*ollcg(‘s. ft was carried out 
accordingly as follows : 

A stadium was erect(‘(l on the Maidan on a 
portion of th(‘. ground boumh^d on the east 
by Red Road, on the north by the ICsplanade, 
on (he west by Plassey Gate Road and on 
the south l>y th(‘ Hockey ground of the 
Women’s Hockey vVssocdation. 

'Phe following was tlu! ))rogrammc for the 
C(‘lcbratiou : 

Morning : 7-30 A. M. Students from 

diilerent colleges assembled at the grounds 
attached to the Presidency Gollege. 

8 A. M. — Route March to Maidan began, 
the University Band leading ; the University 
banner being in front and each college bearing 
its own banner, with the name of the college 
thereon. The students in uniform were in 
front. Other students followed. 




13oy S oHts and Girl Guides who rendered ffrreat help 

JMuilo Wy Vl'abllill J Jl»i>sr 
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Bonte March of Young Collegians. 
Photo by Frabhat Ghose 


(’alf'iitta ( 'Diversity Foundation 

The route taken was a,H follows : 

The eolninii em(‘rgecl from the gate of 
the Presidency College (in coluiims of fours) 
to College Street, and passed successively 
through College Street, \A'ellington Stret^t, 
Dhurarntolhih Street, Chowringhee Road, 
Ochterloney Street, Red Road and entered the 
Maidan through the opening in front of the 
O,notaph and proceeded to enter the stadium 
through the southernmost gat(^ 

The column reached the stadium at about 
b A. M. and proceeded to take \i\) their position 
and form a solid square in the area. 

At 9-15 A. M. The March Past began. 

At the completion of the March Past, 
the Vice-Chancellor and the Chancellor 
addressed the students. The parade was 
dismissed at about 10 A. M. 

The students reassembled at 2 P. M. and 
went through the demonstration of various 
forms of physical activities, which lasted 
from 2 to 4 P. M. 


Day : Fart ol! (Jirls’ IVocession. 

W^c want to suggest that next time even 
the Oldest Boys, c. //., Faneritus Principal 
Girish Chandra Bose, Principal Heramba- 
chandra Maitra, etc., should be given a 
chance and be asked to lead the march for at 
least a part of the route. The Oldest, Older 
and Old Boys should have some part in the 
celebrations. And there should be intellectual 
treats in addition to sp(‘Oches by the Chancellor 
and the Vice-Chaucellor, 

h'uture celebrations would evoke more 
enthusiasm and would have something substan- 
tial to show, if the Chancellor could announce 
some new educational facilities. One sugges- 
tion more. In connection with the Medical 
College Centenary endeavours are being made 
to raise funds for increasing the usefulness of 
that College and its hospitals. May not 
similar efforts be made, for example, to extend 
the grounds and add to fhe buildings of the 
University Science College ? 

Of course, we do not in the least suggest 
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that tlio* present year’s celebration was lacking 
in enthusiasm. The boys and girls — particularly 
the girls — presented <|nit(‘ a smart appearance. 

Madame Halide Edihe Hanum 

The visit of Madame Halide l^dibe 
Hanum, the famous Turkish author and 
fighter in the cause of her country’s freedom 
should be of considerable advantage to our 
people. lI(U’s has been a life of intense^ 



Madame Halide Edibe (right) and 
Mrs, Kamala Ohattopadhaya. 


sutlering and sacrilice. SIk^ lias com(‘ to this 
country at the invitation of tli(‘ dainia Milia. 
Islamia to deliver a course of lectures on 
what may be called reconciliation between th(‘ 
West and the lOast. Slu; will d(‘Iiv<*r a 
course of lectures in connection wilb the 
Calcutta University also. The occasion should 
be taken advantage of by the local hiaders of 
Indian womanhood to bring about clos(‘ contact 
between her and Indian women and girls. 

In her great book of Memoirs, as «jiiot(‘d 
in llnrijaity she says : 

“The individual or the nalion, in ordor to nnd(‘i- 
stand its fellowiiioii or its ftdK»w nations, in ordoj 
to create beauty and to express its f)eisonalit>, must 
go deep down to the roots of its being and study 
itself sincerely. prfxess of this deep self-stndy. 

as well as its resjdls, is nationalism. 1 believe, with 
all earnestness that sueh a national self-study and 
the exchange of its results is the first and right 
step to international understanding and love of the 
peoples and nations. It is after I have loved my 
own people and tried to understand their virtues 
and their faults with optuemindid humility that 1 
begin to hayt' a better uuderhianding of other people's 
sufferings and and of their prrsonality expressed 

in their national trhr J will also admit that there 
IS a narrow, negative and deslruetive nationalism in 
the world, which has deluded itself with the belief 
^^ihut a nation cun only grow and thrive by exter- 


minating and oppressing the peoples under its rule, 
or by conquering and suppressing the nations around 
it. tlolli an* forms of wrongly imilcrstood nation- 
alism, which can b(^ called by the names of 
chauvinism and imperialism. And the peoples who 
(^x<*rcised them liave themselves suffered materially 
and morally more than the people they have 
tri(‘d to hurt .... The hypocrisy and persona! 
unw^orlliiiicss )f many of the world’s leaders, whether 
national or international, can l(‘ad to a complete* 
and final deslriiclion of all that has been the out- 
come of infinite suffering and experience of thousands 
of ycar.'i.” 

Stibhas Chandra Bose Refiirns fo 
Vienna 

Mr. Snbluvs (liundra Bo.sc has rctnrn(;d 
to Vienna. VW; earnestly lt(>|)(*, after the 
surgical opiu'ation lu* intends to nnd(‘rgo In* 
will rccov(*r coniphdtdy and will return to his 
and onr motherland to serv(‘ her with 
d(‘votion for many a deeadt*. 



Mr. Siilias Bose (facing the (’anieni) 
and Mr. Jamnadas Mehta 


Before he* embarked at Bombay for his 
voyage to Europe he was bcsi(?ge,d by a whole 
host of })rcss reporters. As lie was tillowed 
by th(i police to answer their ipiestions, 
it was understood that he was going to 
Europe as a free man — of course to the 
extent that any Indian can be spoken of 
as a free man. 
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Bomhay Irieixls wisliini;- Mr. Sahas Boso 

hnn riHfaijr, 


III answer io the <|iiostioiis put lo liiin 
li{‘ Trankly guv(‘ expression to his vi(‘ws 
on many topics. lAir examphs li(‘ is r(‘porte(l 
to have said that no unitv was wortli 
having; whieli had to lx* j)iin*has(‘(l By 
sa(‘rificing priiu.*ipl(\s of nationalism. Obviously 
this had reference to the sort of unity 
which the Congress l(*aders think they have 
esl,ablished b(‘tween sonx' Hindus and some 
Muslims by ‘hieither ae(*(*pting nor rejecting’* 
the ( /Onnnnnal I)(‘eision of tlx* Ih'itish Prime 
Minister, nceept(‘d and blessed by tlu* Joint 
S(*lect Coininittee of the Ih itish l^irliament. 

Mr. Pose is also reported to have s.aid 
that Mahatma (iandhi’s n'tin'inent fn>in 
the leadership of the Congress is not r(*al, 
inasmuch as the (k)ngress has ae(*e])l(‘d his 
plan of work, etc., In foto and the (Vingress 
Working (Joinmitte(^ consists entinJy of his 
close followers, not a single inemlxu* of any 
other Congress group b(*ing in it, and l)ecause 
the (/ommittec se(‘ks, obtains and follows his 
advice in all important matters. 

Subhas Chandra Bosds Booh 
Proscribed 

Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose/s book on Indians 
struggle for freedom, of which a typed copy 
was seized and conliscated when he reached 
Karachi on his homeward journey by air, has 
been proscribed by the Government of India 
after its publication in I^ngland. What purported 


to be a sort of outline or 
summary of the book Was sent 
out from England and publish- 
ed in many Indian papers 
some days ago. If accurate, 
that gave their readers some 
idea of the book. But it 
would now be illegal to re- 
produce even that outline, as 
according to Government 
orders neither the whole of 
the book nor any portion, 
nor any translation thereof, 
may be republished in India. 

course, enthusiasts may 
trav(‘l to England and read 
I he book there ! 

In the opinion of the 
British rulers of Britain and of 
India Mr. Bose’s book appears 
to I)(‘ l(‘ss dang(‘rous to British rule in India 
than the llev. Dr. J. T. Suruierl{lnd^s m 
lhnnla(f/\ h'or, whereas no steps have been taken 
to ))revcnt tin* publi(*ation of Mr. Bose^s book in 
England, not only was Dr. Sunderland’s 
book |)ros(*rib(al but its Indian printer and 
publish('r wm) proseeut(‘d and punished, and' 
its publication in Britain, by Messrs. George 
All(*n and I nwin liimit(*d, was stopped. 

If a book published in England be so 
unlawful as b) deserve proscription, why are 
its English publishers not proseeaited as the 
publisher of Inthn tn lUnnhnff was ? 

The Saar Plebiscite 

Tlu* Tvtwvn of the* Saar to Germany, to whom 
it rightfully b(‘long>, on the result of the 
])lebiscite, which was overwhelmingly in 
favour of G(‘rmany, should give satisfaction 
to all persons b(*longing to neutral nations 
and to all others who care to be impartial. 
If the reunion of the; Saar with its Fatherland 
remove's one* cause; of a possible European 
war, that should also be a source of satisfac- 
tion. 

Sir Abdur Rahim* s Election to 
Assembly Presidentship 

There were two names proposed for the 
presidentship of the Legiskitive Assembly 
m., Sir Abdur Rahim and Mr. Sherwani. The 
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former having got the majority 
of votes, has been elected. 

Whatever their respective 
politics, so far as knowledge 
of things legal and constitu- 
tional is concerned, Sir Abdur 
Rahim is undoubtedly the 
better equipped and abler man. 

And he has also greater 
experience of council work. 

His election is, therefore, to 
be commended. The only thing 
to be regretted is that it was 
secured with the help of the 
official and nominated members 
for which a price had to be 
paid, in the form of the Inde- 
pendent party (to which Sir 
Abdur belongs) refraining from 
voting on the adjournment 
motion placed before the 
Assembly by way of protest 
against not allowing Mr. Sarat 
Chandra Bose to attend the 
Assembly. The (explanation 
given by the Independent party 
for their neutralitv is (juite 
unconvincing. 

Filipinos Fif for 
Independence 

Filipinos have been consider- 
ed fit for independence within 
less than forty years of the 
American occupation of their 
island home, though their 
ancient, medieval or modern 
achievernents in peace or war 
caniiot bear comparison with 
those of the people of India. 

Says Unitji of Chicago : 

It wasn’t so long ago that we were told that 
V wijrQ unfit for self-government. Indeed, 

thia ^aa been the song of the reactionaries ever since 
we bloke faifii and seized these islands from Spain, 
and never was it more loudly sounded than during 
file debates over the independence of the Philippines 
tiefe last few years. Well, the independence lull 
' ‘Waa passed, and now the Filipinos are writing their 
canstitulion— and the job they are doing would seem 
li) place tbeni in the ypy front rank of self-governing 
that right at the start 
we by those 

to call our ^'little brown 
W of the new constitution, 



Sir Abdur Bahim 

for example, asserts that “ the Philippines renounce 
war as an instrument of national policy and adopt 
I he generally accepted principles of international 
law as a part of the law of the nation.” 

The AuKarican paper proceeds : 

The constitution has an amazing passage relating 
to natural resources—” all agricultural, timber and 
mineral lands of the public domain, waters, minerals, 
coal, petroleum, game, fish,” etc.— which it says 
” belong to the Ration.” Development of these 
resources is liinited to persons owning permanent 
allegiance tp the Philippines, or to corporations 75 
per ceiUi of the capital of which is owned by such 
persoirt. 

It is aSded that permissions .(or the 
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development and use of these resources are 
not to be for more than fifty years and must 
not constitute a monopoly. 

How different from the state of things 
in India ! Here foreign persons and corpora- 
tions of whose capital the major portions, 
if not the whole, belong to foreigners, practi- 
cally have preference as regards permission 
to develop and use our natural resources. 
And a constitution is going to be thrust upon 
India which will lay down that anything like 
the above provision relating to natural 
resources, etc., in the Filipino constitution, 
is to be considered discrimination against 
Britishers and must be prevented by the 
British Governors-General and Governors ! 

The I FilipinoJ constitution-makers have followed 
Senator Norris’s idea of a single legislative body, 
as recently adopted in Nebraska. [In India we are 
to have plenty of bi-cameral legislatures. — Ed., M. /f.J 
They limit the president for an annual budget, 
restricted bills to a single subject without riders, 
and adopted in toto the American Bill of Rights. 
Not ht for self-government, eh? Well, if we had 
half the fitness these people seem to have, we would 
have brought our own (Constitution up-to-date, in these 
and other matters, long since. 

Lesson of the Indian Elections 

The big newspapers of Britain are almost 
all Imperialistic tind, avoiding the truth, have 
been indulging in misleading propaganda 
regarding Indian opinion relating to the J. P. C. 
heport and the India Bill based upon it 
Some of the small but by no means valueless 
newspapers are, however, publishing the 
truth. Here, for instaneti, is what Mr. Horace 
G. Alexander has written in More War, 
the organ of the pacifist movement in 
Britain : 

Was there ever an odder situation? Here is every- 
body talking about India, and yet forgetting the real 
India at the same time. There is so much being 
said and written in England about the Government’s 
Indian proposals that it really seems unnecessary to 
say much about them here. But as almost nothing 
is said in this country about what is happening in 
India, I propose to devote these notes to that; and, 
indeed, Indian events form the most useful com- 
mentary on the proposals that are before Parliament. 

The Indian Elections have resulted in an over- 
whelming victory for ("ongress, which is pledged to 
accept nothing le*-s thao full self-government, in- 
cluding Indian control of the army, foreign policy, 
and finance. Let us recall the background to this 
election. Fox the past two years the Government 
of India has beer using all its power to smash the 
Congress Party. Its most trusted leaders have spent 
most of that time in jail. Its funds have been con- 
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fiscated. Its rich members have been heavily fined. 
At last, when very few volunteers were offering to 
return to jail, and when Mr. Gandhi felt from the 
reports that reached him that the volunteers were 
not being fully non-violent, or at least truthful, in 
thought (there is no question that they remained 
amazingly free from violence in the face of provo- 
cation so far as outward acts are concerned) civil 
disobedience was called off, and the Congress wa« 
allowed to function again. The Government, Bushed 
with what looked like a great victory, lielieved, 
apparently, that nothing remained of the Congress 
but a few scattered remnants. 

Out of the 106 elected seats, between 70 and 80 
have been won either by Congress candidates or by 
parlies that are in general agreement with its policy 
and programme. Those who put the claims of their 
religious community above the general interest of 
the country have been defeated; those who co- 
operated with the Government in the Round-table 
(Conferences have been defeated. Several Congress 
Moslems have been elected, thus proving once for 
all, in spite of the fact that Moslems have to vote 
in separate constituencies of their own, that the two 
great religious communities of India, Hindu and 
Moslem, are not in complete antagonism to each 
ether, as we arc constantly told in England. 

Pacifists ought to regard this as one of the most 
splendid vindications of our faith that has bees 
witnessed in modern times. A party standing for s 
spiritual principle, and daring to employ only truthful 
and non-violent means in its conflict with one of thi: 
most powerful (Governments in the world, hai 
triumplied. India has proved once again that the 
power of the spirit is mightier than the arm of the 
flesh. 

A Lynching in America Prevented 

News of horrible lynchings in America 
are not a novelty. What is rare and must 
therefore, be welcome, is news of a lynching 
prevented. Here is one from The Neu 
Bejmhiic : 

Shelbyville, Tennessee, was the scene last wed 
of an attempted lynching that was met by treatmen 
almost unheard-of in such cases. Governor Hi] 
AfcAlister ordered out the National Guard, and whe: 
the lynchers attempted to storm the jail and g( 
their victim — a Negro named E. K. Harris — the 
were met with bullets. Several of the mob are dea< 
others are wounded, and Harris has survived t 
experience due process of law. Those who died i 
Shelbyville did not know it, but by their deaths the 
probably helped the South move toward realizatio 
of an important principle — ^the principle that thei 
should i)e justice before the, law for both black an 
while. If the lesson is appreciated, they may hav 
helped to save the lives of many innocent men i 
the future. 

“The King Has No Politics" 

Perhaps in view of the approachia 
silver jubilee of His Jdajesty King George ^ 
the old saying t^t "the Xing has n 
politics” is being repeated in India. 
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As in Britain the King is guided by the 
advice of his ministers, ho has no politics of 
his own. His politics are those of the ruling 
party in power and may be Conservative, 
Liberal or Labour in complexion according as 
the Government in power is Conservative, 
Liberal or Labour. 

The case in India is different. As no 
British party in power has yet practically 
favoured the tranfer of power in India 
from British to Indian hands, no British 
sovereign also, whatever her or his personal 
opinion, has practically supported such 
transfer. Therefore, it would not be unfair 
to say that up till now British sovereigns 
have not been supporters of the transff;r of 
power in India from British to Indian hands. 
Hence, it cannot be said that as Emperor of 
India the British sovereign has no politics. 

^'British People Do Hof Lightly 
Break Their Pledges'" 

In the course of his speech at the opening 
of the January session of the Madras Legis- 
lative Council Lord Erskine, the Governor of 
Madras, is reported to have said : — ‘^British 
people do not lightly break their pledges.'’ 

A Viceroy and Governor-Gieneral is a 
higher authority than a provincial Governor. 
The late Lord I^ytton, when he was Viceroy 
of India, wrote to the Secretary of State 
for India : 

“ I do not hesitate to say that both the Govern- 
ments of England and of India appear to me, up 
to the present moment, unable to answer satisfac- 
torily the charge of having taken every means in 
their power of breaking to the heart the words of 
promise they had uttered to the ear.” 

Major I). Graham Pole, ex-M. P., vice- 
chairman and honorary secretary of the British 
Committee on Indian and Burman Affairs, 
quoting these words in his letter to The 
Mamhesier Ouardian of December 1 3 last, 
asked ; ‘^Are these words not as applicable 
today as thej were then ?” 

Lord Erskine has asserted that ^^British 
people do not lightly break their pledges.” 
Does he Jay stress on the word lightly and 
mean thereby to say that, though they break 
their pledges, they do not do so lightly ? 

Lord Powers Like the 

Cromn^s PfiWdfs 

In the oqdrse 6f the same speech from 


which wc have quoted above Lord Erskine 
said : 

If the legal powers of the Crown in England were 
to be set out on paper in the form of a Bill they 
would appear to be of most formidable dimenaiona 
and from a perusal of them it might well appear 
to anyone not acquainted with the facts that there 
was no real responsible Government in Great Britain. 
Indeed, th'^ powers of the Crown have never been 
repealed. They have merely fallen into abeyance 
through long disuse, but that does not at all mean 
to say that if need for them were ever to arise, they 
could not be used again. It is more than unlikely 
that such an occasion will ever arise in England, 
but the powers are there in reserve to tide over 
some supreme crisis in the nation’s affairs, I would 
^also point out that a change from autocratic to demo- 
cratic Government did not come quickly, but took 
a considerable period to accomplish, and in the 
present conditions in India there are very few who 
do not admit that some safeguards are necessary. 

Similar arguments are to be found in the 
Joint Select Committee’s report and they have 
been more recently repeated by many British 
politicians and Britivsh men in authority in India. 
Those who use these arguments forget mie thing. 
If the British king ever uses his (century-long 
unused and unusable) autocratic powers (it 
is well known that he will not, as practically 
he cannot), he will do so in British interests. 
On the other hand, Governors-General and! 
Governors in India have often exercised and' 
will often exercise their autocratic powers (as 
they do not and need not care for public 
opinion), and they have done and will do so 
for keeping power in British hands and for 
safe-guarding and promoting British interests. 
Ill any case, to take the most charitable 
view, whereas the British king has to take 
care of British interests only, tho British 
rulers of India have to take into account both 
British and Indian interests, and when they 
clash Indian interests must and do go to the 
wall. 

Britishers who speak of the praeticalfy 
obsolete autocratic powers of the British king 
also sometimes say that the President of the 
United States of America possesses some such 
powers.^ But he must be an American, not a 
foreigner, he is amenable to American opinion, 
and he must use what powers be possesses 
for the good of the American people, not 
for that of foreigners ; else his political 
career would be ruined by the power of 
American public opinion. In the case of 
India, the British rulers are British, not 
Indian. They are not amenable to Indiani 
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opinion. In fact, the more they flout Indian 
public opinion and conform to Anglo-Indian 
(old style) and British opinion, the greater are 
the chances of their future career being bright. 

In addition to the check imposed by 
public opinion on arbitrary conduct on the 
part of the American President, liis veto can 
be practically vetoed by the pcople\s represen- 
tatives. For there is a provision in the 
American constitution that “Every bill which 
passes Congress must have the president's 
signature to become law, unless after he has 
returned it with his objections, two-thirds of 
each house support it and pass it over his 
veto.” Will any British imperialist support 
the insertion of any such provision in the 
Indian constitution ? 

iSome safe-guards arc certainly necessary ; 
but they must all be entirely in the interest 
of India. But the safe-guards proposed and 
recoinmcndcd in the J. P. 0. Keport arc not 
of that description. 

'^Rome Was Nof Built in A Day"' 

Lord Erskine’s argument that a change 
from autocratic to democratic government in 
England took a long time, and, therefore, by 
implication it must take as long a time in 
India, too, is in reality the stock argument of 
of all Britishers who want to j)ul. olVwhat 
to th(*m is the evil day of India’s self-rule. 
It is a perfectly irrational argument. 

It is not necessary here to discaiss wln^ther 
the liritish ParliauKuit is the mother of 
parliaments. But it is a fact that many 
legislatures of independent countries have 
<*ome into existenee later than the British 
Parliament, some of them in the 18th and 19th 
eenturies and some within the last two 
decades. In all these countries, has the 
passage from autocratic to democratic Govern- 
ment taken a millei.ninm, or some centuries, or 
•one century, or even a generation, or a 
decade ? No. I hc 1 earners of their constitu- 
tions have taken advantage of the best that 
they could find abroad and adapted them to 
their countries’ needs. We also want to do 
the same. 

The sophistry of the opponents of Indian 
self-rule within any measurable distance of 
time may be summed up in the familiar saying, 
“*Eome was not built in a day.’' 


From the historical primers which we 
read at school and which our children now 
read we did indeed learn that it took Rome 
centuries to grow from the collection of huts, 
which Romulus and Remus are fabled to have 
built, into a city of palaces and cathedrals 
with magnificent suburban villas. But in later 
times, it did not take quite as much time to 
build Washington, Melbourne, Sydney, San 
Francisco, Tokyo, or New Delhi. 

The present up-to-date steam-engines of 
various sorts can trace their descent to Hero's 
apparatus, constructed in Alexandria in B. C. 
130. If a student of mechanical engineering 
now wants to learn to make a steam- 
engine, he does not begin with making Hero's 
apparatus and finally make an up-to-date 
steam-engine after the lapse of 130 + 1935 
—2065 years. On the contrary, he becomes 
a finished mechanic in a few years. 

The marvels of modern chemistry have 
grown from the days of the alchemists in the 
course of centuries. But the modern student 
of chemistry learns the science not by 
toiling for centuries through a hundred 
births and re-incarnations, but in less than , 
a decade of his life. 

The youth apprenticed to the ship-building 
trade does not begin with building dug-onts 
or canoes, but with the most up-to-date 
veessels, mastering the art of building the 
latest merchant-vessels and snper-dread- 
noughts in a few years during his own 
lifetitm?. 

The modern mechanic who wants to 
manufacture all sorts of weapons for army, 
navy and air-fleet, does not go to a museum 
to learn liow palaeolithic and neolithic men 
made their stone hatchets, flint spear-heads and 
flint arrow-luiuds. He learns in the course of 
a few years to make the latest machine-guns 
and big cannon and shells and torpedoes. 
The modern Japanese did so learn from the 
West, and are now teaching their masters in 
some cas(‘s. 

When about the middle of the last century 
the Japanese young men who subsequently 
came to be known as the Elder Statesmen 
went to all the most civilized countries of the 
world to learn the art of government, they 
did not bother their heads through centuries 
with the witenagmot ^nd eorts and ceorls and 
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cnihlsy but at once set about to learn and did 
learn in a few years all that there was 
to learn about the latest representative 
institutions and their working ; and the school 
of experience made them during their own 
lifetime what they became. 

The art of statesmanship, like all other 
arts, is and can be learnt in a single lifetime. 
The British baby who afterwards grows up 
into a statesman is born just as ignorant as 
the Indian baby. All the famous British 
statesmen combined did not physiologically 
transmit their stfitesmanship to British 
infants in general for making these 
children accomplished statesmen at 
birth. British infants are no more born 
with the generals baton or the statesman's 
portfolio than are Indian babies born with 
the coolie’s spade or stone-breaking hammer, 
or the clerk’s pen. Given the same 
opportunity and facilities, the Indian baby 
is sure to equal the baby of any other 
country in development If statecraft were 
entirely or mainly inherited, all or most of 
the descendants of all or most statesmen would 
have become statesmen, and few boys whose 
fathers were not statesmen could have become 
statesmen. Abraham Lincolns would then 
have been impossible. A Gladstone or a Lloyd 
George learnt what he did, in his own 
lifetime. So did Count Okuma, Asoka, 
Chandragupta, Samudragupta, Skandagupta, 
Sher Shah, Akbar, Aurangzib, Shivaji, Guru 
Govind Singh, etc. Their ancestors did 
not for generations pile up knowledge and 
experience of statecraft for them and 
physiologically transmit it to them. It is 
not our purpose here to affirm or deny 
hereditary talent or racial characteristics. 
What we want to point out is that everywhere 
it has been a conscious or unconscious trick on 
the part pf the few in possession of power 
and privilege to try to persuade the many 
outside the pale to believe that race and birth 
ate the sole or most dominant determining 
factors in the making of the destiny of 
nations and individuals* 

The evolution of a thing or the discovery 
of a or, a rhethod takes a long time, 

involves labour and may require much 

genius ; to acquire a knowledge of them 
is a very much shorter and easier process. 


At no period of the history of India 
have the people of this country been un- 
acquainted with or inexperienced in the 
democratical method of managing their 
affairs. All along in the affairs of villages, 
in some ages in the affairs of the states, 
and always again in social matters, the demo- 
cratic method has been followed, wherever 
and whenever Indians have been left to^ 
themselves. 

The successful management of the affairs 
of a country is neither so mysterious nor 
so intricate and complicated a matter as to 
be beyond the powers of Indians to tackle 
and master. Says the historian Lecky : 

“ Statesmanship is not like poetry, or some of 
the other forms of higher literature, which can only 
he brought to perfection by men endowed with extra- 
ordinary natural gifts. The art of management, 
whether applied to public business or to assemblies, 
lies strictly within the limits of education, and what 
is required is much less transcendental abilities than 
early practice, tact, courage, good temper, courtesy 
and industry. 

“ In the immense majority of cases the function 
of statesmen is not creative, and its excellence lies 
much more in execution than in conception. In 
politics possible combinations are usually few, and 
the course that should be pursued is sufhcienlly 
obvious. It is the management of details, the neces- 
sity of surmounting difficulties, that chiefly taxes 
the abilities of statesmen, and those things can to 
a very large degree be acquired by practice.” 

It will be clear from these observations 
that it does not require centuries or genera- 
tions to learn statecraft, though it may have 
taken centuries to evolve and perfect the art,, 
just as it does not take centuries or generations 
to learn any other art, science or craft, though 
they may have arrived at their present state 
of perfection or maturity after centuries. 
In the case of all the other arts this fact has 
been expressly or tacitly admitted ; in the 
case of statesmanship or statecraft, however,, 
it seems to be denied — owing, no doubt, to 
the vested interests of powerful nations and 
classes^ 

But facts, with their incontrovertible logic, 
have come to the rescue of all struggling and 
aspiring nations. Many European peoples wha 
had been under Turkish rule for centuries 
began to manage their affairs successfully in 
the last century as soon as they became free. 
We mean peoples like the Serbians, Bulga- 
rians and Rumanians. Some other European 
peoples have become free, in the* present 
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century, after long subjection. They are 
also managing their own aflfairs. The Turks 
themselves have become self-governing in 
a republic after living under despotism for 
centuries. In Asia Japan is a shining example. 
Persia and Afghanistan have become partly 
democratized in more recent times. The 
latest accession to the ranks of democratically 
governed countries is Siam. The Philippines, 
as stated in a previous note, are going soon 
tx) have an independent republic of their 
own, and are themselves drawing up their own 
constitution, embodying some of the latest 
high political and economic ideals. 

It cannot be urged that all these peoples 
are more intelligent and braver than the 
Indians, or that their civilizations are of older 
date than that of India. 

Is it then to be urged that our only 
dis{|ualifi(»ation is that we have been under 
British ^‘trusteeship^’ and “tutelage” for more 
than a century and a half ? 

Or, when we are reminded that the passage 
from autocracy to democrac^y took long 
('.enturies in Britain, are we to understand 
that we must first taste the bitter cup of 
autocratic rule as the Britishers did before we 
can have democratic govermiKUit and that 
therefore the J. P. Committee have prescribed 
the due dose of autocratic rule for us ? 

He is the ideal sanitarian and hygienist 
who will not make for people or allow them to 
make for themselves good batting arrangements 
until they have suflfered long from skin diseases ! 

7he Saar Plebiscite and Indian 
Constituent Assembly 

The object of the Saar plebiscite was to 
find out which government the people of the 
Saar would like to live under, and they have 
chosen that of Germany. As the League of 
Nations was a consenting party to this 
plebiscite and Britain, the leading member 
of the League, supported the idea, the British 
nation should agree els'^where, too, to the 
application of the principle that a people 
should be allowed to choorie its own govern- 
ment. The Indian National Congress wants a 
Constituent Assembly. In the debate on 
Indian Constitutional Reform in Parliament 
on December 10 last, Sir Samuel Hoare said 
that the* proposal was quite impracticable. 


But Mr. Horace G. Alexander has shown 
in an article in the January number of India 
Biilleiin, the organ of ^^The Friends of India” 
that it is not so impracticable as it appears. 
He writes in the course of his article ; 

“ Supposing such an Assembly were formed, would 
it ever come to an agreement? If unanimity is 
asked for, probably not. What Constituent Assembly 
in any country ever agree unanimously? Apart from 
that, the chances of agreement would depend mainly 
on one condition. If the Constitution made for India 
in India was liable to be rejected by the British 
Parliament, probably there would be no agreement. 
If on the other hand the British Government and 
Parliament had made it clear in advance that what- 
ever was agreed to by, say, a two-thirds or three- 
quarter majority in India would be accepted here 
without changing a comma, then at once I believe 
we should see Dr. Moonje and Dr. Ambedkar (High 
caste Hindu and untouchable of untouchables), the 
Aga Khan and Pandit Jawahar Lai Nehru and all 
the rest tumbling over each other in their haste to 
agree. The moment they knew that Britain waa 
proposing to part with power, their differences would 
decrease to almost vanishing point.” 

There is sense in that. 

Mr> Alexander concludes his article thus; 

Later in the speech of December 10th, that I have 
quoted, Sir Samuel Hoare said: “1 do not believe 
that it is a choice between a Bill founded upon 
the broad lines of the Committee’s Report and a 
more advanced Bill at any near future date . . . 

I do not see, within any reasonable compass of time, ‘ 
any other Government, (Conservative, Labour, or 
Liberal, giving the time and the trouble and incur- 
ring the unpopularity in this country of introducing 
another scheme.” Certainly, any Labour or other 
left wing Government will want to give most of its 
time to social legislation. But we do not ask it to 
produce another Indian Constitution Bill. We only 
ask it to get the necessary resolutions passed through 
Parliament for setting up a Constituent Assembly 
in India, and for accepting the measure India agrees 
upon. That will not lake up much Parliamentary 
lime. 

But when, if ever, will there be such a 
justice-loving, philanthropic and pro-Indian 
Parliament in Imperial Great Britain ? 

^^Dominion Status'' and Nationhood'^ 

Britishers are an Imperial Nation and they 
have a language which is famous for its wealth 
of words, diplomatic, conciliatory or minatory. 
When they want to please without committing 
themselves, the resources of their language can 
come to their assistance. So some Britishers 
say, ^‘Why not insert the words Dominion 
Status somewhere in the India Bill ? That 
will please the Indians.” These dear delightful 
people are very mneh mistaken if they think 
all Indians can be deceived all the time in this 
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"Way. Those who want Dominion Status want the 
thing, not the words. They do not want any 
mere promise or pledge. They have had 
•enough of these and to spare. 

And at present earnest and courageous 
nationalists in India want full freedom 
and independence. The other day, on 
returning home from her Indian tour, 
Dr. Maud Koyden told her people, ‘Tndia 
to-day is not more interested in Dominion 
Status than Ireland was in Home Rule once 
tlie Republican Movement began.^^ In India 
the Independence Movement began years 
;ago. 

It does not in the least matter whether 
the words Dominion Status occur in the 
India Bill or do not occur. Let the consti- 
tution be one which self-ruling countries 
have. That is what is wanted. If the 
Bill based on the J. P. C. Report remains 
unaltered and if the British Parliament declares 
that by it India is going to be given Dominion 
StatUsS, that woidd be farcical. As a British 
Secretary of State, named Mr. Wedge wood 
Benn, once declared that India already possessed 
Dominion Status in action (not in name 
merely, mind you !), some Britishers there may 
‘be who are capable of saying that the India 
Bill already introduced in Parliament is an 
Indian Indepejulence Bill similnr to the 
Filipino Independence Act. But Indians, 
in spite of their prolonged misery, have a sense 
•of humour still left. So the British people 
may rest assured that Indians will enjoy the 
farce of the India Bill being called a Dominion 
Status Bill, and it would be still more 
-excruciatingly funny if it were called Indian 
Independence Bill. We are waiting for this 
free treat. 

' But perhaps we arc in for a diflFerent 
kind of treat. 

IVie Time'iy taking its cue perhaps from 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, lias said in a 
recent issue that Government of India 

have ignored the demand from India for 
inclusion of the words T)onunion Status^ in the 
new Bill,^^ because ‘T)ominion Status is not 
susceptible of definition in a precise constitu- 
•tiohal document.’’ It adds : 

“Dominic in its fullest form is synonymous 

with nationhood, which is perhaps a belter word, and 
that> is whai emryh^dy who used it with authority 
—from Royii ^ in 1919 to Lord Irwin’s 


speech a decade later — has always intended as the 
goal of Indian progress and this is what is intended 
still.” 

So the world must accept The Times as 
tlie authoritative and infallible “intention- 
interpreter” and conscience-keeper of all 
British persons from Royalty downwards who 
have ever used the expression ^Dominion’ or 
^Dominion Status’ in relation to India’s 
political goal. And one must also admit 
that ‘Dominion Status’ being something 
undefinable in a precise form, all these 
august persons indulged iti phraseology 

fojr the ndiijhtenmc^ of a foreign people. 
One must further admit that neither the 
British sovereign nor the other persons who 
used the aforesaid vague expression had 
any idea that in the British lexicon there 
was the better synonymons word ‘nationhood’ 
waiting for them all the while, though they 
all intended it ! 

But let us follow the infallible Times. Is 
‘nationhood’ more precisely definable than 
‘Dominion Status’ ? Perhaps not. 

To-day perhaps the most familiar combina- 
tion in which the word ‘nation’ occurs is 
‘The ^-<cague of Nations’. What docs the word 
mean there ? Every school boy knows or 
ought to know that of the fifty odd member- 
states of that body the vast majority are 
independent countries, next come the half a 
dozen or so British Dominions, and last comes 
the only subject country included in it, namely, 
India, So, if one wants to ascertain what 
significance attaches to the word ‘nation’ in 
the expression ‘League of Nations’, one must 
not think of the subject country India (which 
was included in that body at the instance of 
Britain to give the latter one more vote), nor 
must one turn to the status of the British 
Dominions, but one must think of the political 
status of the vast majority of the states, 
independent countries which are members of 
the League. Nationhood, then, implies 
independence. Did all the British persons 
who have ever used the expression ‘Dominion’ 
or ‘Dominion Status’ in relation to India intend 
that India should be independent? The 
Indian National Congress must then warmly 
thank The Times for its interpretation or 
intention-reading. 

Evidently, the people of a subject country, 
those of a British Dominion, and those of an 
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independent country, can all be called nations 
popularly. And, therefore, nationhood does not 
connote any one definite kind of political 
status. On the other hand, Dominion Status 
does signify something more definite and, 
therefore, can be defined precisely. If British 
statesmen had seriously set themselves to the 
task of defining Dominion Status, they could 
have received light from the following 
description of the mutual relationship of the 
United Kingdom and the Dominions, to be 
found in the report of the Imperial Conference 
of 1926 : 

“ They are auionomous communilies within the 
British Empire, equal in status, in no way subordinate 
one to another in any aspect of their domestic or 
external affairs, though unite<l by a common allegi- 
ance to the Crown, and freely associated as members 
of the British Commonwealth of Nations.” 

The Statute of Westrninstcir, passed in 
1931, would have given thcMii further guidance. 
It has given power to every Dominion to make 
laws in abrogation of both the English 
common law and Acts of the British Parlia- 
ment. Every Dominion Parliament, as defined 
in the Westminster Statute, is fully competent 
to make laws having extra-territorial operation. 
The Colonial Laws Validity Act of 1865 no 
longer applies to any Dominion law, order or 
regulation. Many constitutional authorities 
believe that it is implied in the Statute that a 
Dominion has the right to secede from the 
Empire. 

"*Poorna Swaraj'* or Independence Day. 

The Congress Working Committee passed 
a resolution calling upon the people all over 
the country to observe the 26th January as 
the Poorna Swaraj Day.' 

“ The public should ni»t. need any reminder that 
the 26th of January has been observed since the 
Lahore Congress as the Poorna Swaraj Day. 

“As civil disobedience has been suspended by the 
Congress, the proceedings for the day should not be 
in the breach of ordi^iances or other laws or order 
promulgated b> tb. local authority. 

“ Consistently with this precaution silent proces- 
sions should be taken to the previously announced 
meeting places and at the meeting the following re- 
solution worded in Hindusthani and in other local 
languages should be read out by the chairman and 
without any speeches be passed by the audience 
standing, where meetings are prohibited every 
household should meet at the appointed time and 
pass the resolution and inform the nearest Congress 
Committee of having done so.** 

“The resolution shall be as follows:— 


“We shall strive to the utmost of our ability ta 
observe truth and non-violence in thought, word and 
deed. As a token of the expression of two essential 
qualities of truth and non-violence wc shall seek— 

(1) to adopt and promote unity among the different 
communities and to establish complete equality of 
status amongst all, irrespective of caste or creed or 
race; 

(2) to adopt and promote complete abstinence 
from inioxicating drinks or drugs; 

(3) to promote hand-spinning and other village 
indiisiries and to adopt for personal use khaddar 
and other products of such industries to the exclu- 
sion of such other products: 

(4) to abolish unlouchability; 

(5) lo serve the starving millions in every way 
we can; and 

(6) to engage ourselves in all other national and 
constructive efforts.” 

“It is recommended that the .lational day will be 
devoted in so far as it is possible to some special 
constructive effort. There should be no hartal 
observed.” 

Poorna Swaraj Day was duly observed in 
numerous towns and villages in the country 
on January 26 in accordance with the above 
resolution. 

Mr. Andrews on Indian Affifude 
Towards J. P. C. Report 

Throughout his long and intimate 
connection with India, Mr. 0. F. Andrews has 
had opportunities of coming into close contact 
with Indians of all corn m unities and classes 
which no official Erigllshraan, whatever his 
position, could have had, and which only a 
few non-official Europeans have, perhaps^ 
enjoyed. Therefore, his broadcast talk in 
London on January 22 last on the Indian 
attitude towards tin* J. P. (1 Report should be 
regarded as more trustworthy than the 
opinions on the opposite side of all official and 
non-official Englishmen in India and Britain 
combined. Onr personal opinion is that Mr. 
Andrews has correctly gauged the position* 
He rather understates the resentment, bitter- 
ness, distrust and hostility roused by the 
Report than otherwise. 

The necessity of Britain getting rid of her 
hateful superiority complex so as to meet the 
psychology of India rather than impose on 
India what Englishmen in England think good 
for her, was stressed by Mr. Andrews, broad- 
casting on the Indian series. He said he was 
painfully aware that playing the part of 
Cassandra, when people were hoping for the 
best, was not an enjoyable occupation, and yet 
he was returning direct from India where he 
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had seen day after day the hostile reception 
to the report 

Mr. Andrews said, 

‘I am unable to share either the breezy optimism 
of Sir Samuel Hoare or the more cautious expectancy 
of Sir John Thompson. Both of them appear to 
ihink that all will go smoothly, but I bring back 
from India the authentic news that the Indian 
opinion, which I wholly share, is adverse. It finds 
the report reactionary and the bitterness against the 
reactionary clauses which run through the report, 
is daily increasing. The Congress altogether rejects 
it and the Liberals are fully inclined to do likewise. 
The great Muslim community, while condemning its 
reactionary character has not yet defined their own 
ultimate attitude towards it. In a word, ill-will and 
not good-will towards the report is the predominant 
factor.” 

The most prominent Muslim leaders out- 
side the Congress have pronounced their 
opinion since the delivery of Mr. Andrews’ 
talk. It will be found in a subse(]U(‘nt note. 

Proceeding, Mr. Andrews said : 

‘ When Sir Samuel Hoare says he has heard from 
the Governors that the Indians will work the con- 
stitution, it leaves me cold, for 1 have just heard 
not at second or third but at first hand what people 
really think. The one very serious argument 
advanced in India is that the report very nearly 
amounts to what some people would even call a 
breach of faith. It does not mention the goal of 
Dominion Status, though the whole Round Table 
Conference process was clearly started on the assump- 
tion that this was the real issue.* 

Mr. Andrews emphasized that this did not 
imply in any manner tliat Indian opinion sided 
with Ijord Lloyd and Mr. Churchill. 

‘ On the contrary, all responsible Indians with a 
united voice think that the report did not go far 
enough.’ 

Mr. Andrews qnoted in this connection tlie 
opinion of the Rt. Hon. V. S. Srinivasa Sastri 
and proceeded to give typical repercussions in 
India. 

*Wc shall leave England aside, for English opinion 
seems to have loomed too large in this debate. After 
all the constitution is for India and not for England 
and it is in India that the real test is to be applied. 
An Indian is entitled to say: “We know much 
better than you where the shoe pinches.” Here is 
the cleavest psychological distinction and in this 
matter it is psychology and not politics that counts.* 

Proceeding, Mr. Andrews said : 

‘I sometimes thought that India’s strongest objec- 
tion to British rule is that we are always so horribly 
patronizing and so certain that we are right and 
India i^i wrongJ We have an incorrigible superiority 
co^plekr % all ;<Hher ipallers we go by the formula 
‘ the on the spot,’ but in Indian affairs 
|tie^ lay ^tni'st Mdfiatma Gandhi, Dr. Ansari, 
Mr. Sast4. md Mr. Jinnah, but trust his Excellency 


the Governor, etc.,’ forgetting that Governors after 
all are Englishmen living in Government houses who 
cannot possibly get close to the people and know 
personally at first hand what they are really think- 
ing, but have learnt it through several intermediary 
channels.’ 

Mr. Andrews pointed out that India’s 
status and racial ecjuality must be settled not 
only with Britain but with South Africa and 
Canada, and he quoted the case of an Indian 
Christian professor of comparative religion who 
had been lecturing in the United States 
for the Carnegie Foundation who was refused 
permission to cross to Canada because though a 
British subject ho was an Indian. Mr. Andrews 
asked the people of England to understand 
what it meant to the Indian gentleman to be 
turned out from Canada or told to sit in a 
special compartment for non-Europeans when 
he travelled in other parts of the King’s 
dominions. 

Mr. Andrews proceeded to refer to the 
sense of humiliation caused by the preamble 
of the 1919 Act laying down that the time 
and the manner of each advance was determin- 
able only by the British Parliament on which 
the responsibility rested for the welfare and 
advancement of the Indian peoples. He said 
that it was high time that this clause should 
be modified, India herself and not the British 
Government sponsoring. 

‘ India is a member of the League. India must 
clearly herself be responsible for the welfare and 
advancenienl of Indian peoples. That point was 
really conceded when the Round Table Conference 
method was adopted. India did not come to London 
begging favours. She came as an equal.’ 

Mr. Andrews added : 

‘We must revert to the treaty idea, the idea of 
mutual agreement and the idea of freedom won 
through negotiation and not through violence. India 
cannot any longer hand over any of her respon- 
sibilities to Britain. Whenever she does, things go 
wrong. It was a fatal mistake for the Prime Min- 
ister, for instance, to accept the responsibility of 
giving the communal decision. The intention was 
good. He was almost driven to it, but the ’ result 
had been simply disastrous. There has been bad 
blood ever since.’ 

Mr. j!\ndrew8 proceeded to take up 
Sir Samuel Hoare’s challenge that tlie con- 
stitution 'was framed to protect the poor. He 
said that every one in India knew he 
(Mr. Andrews) stood for the {K>or and if the 
Bill was really the best way to help the Indian 
masses he 'would look idth mere sympathy 
on it. , 
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Mr. Androws adinitt<‘d tlio incrc'tiscd re- 
presontation of tlio poor in the proviiicos and 
rndian woinon wlio would always bo on the 
side of the ]>oor would also b(‘ n'prosenied, 
but he was lllhal with doubt, hesitation and 
suspicion when he looked to the Centre from 
where all Iar^(‘r soeinl legislation must in tin* 
first place couk*. He pointed out that one- 
third of th(^ m(‘mb(‘rs would bo nomine(‘S of 
prin(*es and none of others would be dir(‘etly 
elected. 

But what would the ^'presentation 
of some poor peoph' and some woinen in the 
provinces ]natt(‘r when the Ex(‘(*utive hav(‘ 
been pra(*ti(‘ally made all“pow(‘rful ? hvven 
adult sullVage, if graut(*d, would Ix' of little 
use in the face of an autocratic Fxc'cutive. 

‘ Tlic iiiort* I bavt‘ sliidic'd ihc report, llie more 
I f(‘ll certain that with the (tenln* so woodon. re- 
ad ionary and enln'nched with pn'indieo lh<‘ Iriw* 
iriK'resis of the masses art* Ixnind to suffer/ 

Mr. Andrews declared that th<‘ n'cenf 
elections showed what tin* nmssc's (honght. 
The Congr(‘ss who swept the ])olls foiighf on 
one issue, />., the rejection of tlu' White l\‘ip(*r. 
In a new eh'ction, if held pnnorrow on the' 
report., Mr. Andrews said that (*verv seat, not 
ejtrmark<‘d as spc'eial or eomttinnal, would 
return tin adverse vi'rdiet. 

Mr. Andrews deelan*d (Jovernmetit 
nominees might Ix' indu(‘(‘d to work tin' n'port. 
Others might b(‘ won ov(‘r but. good-will would 
be lac'king, and if Mr. Ihildwin was right in 
saving that good-will was th(‘ only saf(‘-guard 
needed, then the absence (d' good-will must 
surely lead to disaster. 

Mr. Andrews ref(»rring to youth of India 
said : 

‘ Old evils, such as ('(nnniiinalism. ami imldiic]!- 
ahilily art* h(*iii*: tlirown aside h\ lint yoiin<>(‘r 

neralimi wilh amazing rapitlily. This leads int* In 
he more hopeful ahout ihr- coining yeaix provi«led 
that ihcse old evils are nol irremovahly enln-inhed 
in ihe new conslilnf ion. At I lie sann' linn* the 
ruinously vicious circle in which ihe natural im- 
palience of yoiilh leads lo violence, I lien violenct* 
leads lo rt'pression and repression to iht* hnrning 
sense of ininstire, must lie avoided al all eost'^/ 

Mr. Andrews referred in this eonneefion 
to Bengal and said that no safe-guarding of 
law and order and the exempting of tlie secret 
service from ministerial control would do any 
good. The evil was too de(*p and was curable 
only by love and not by force. Mr. Andrews 
confessed that he had reached an age when he 


had lost the touch of India’s ardent younger 
generation. Some phrases he used such as 
Dominion Status had already been discarded. 

‘ But if full freedom lo nalionhood and, complete 
(•(pialily are acct'jiled tiy us as hasie, principles,’ then^ 
is little quarrel ahout the lenns. For it . is the 
psychol(»gy of India that matters most. We have 
never yet t«)uched India’s heart and, therefore, despite 
good inl^ntions we have hluitdered.’ ^ 

Golden Jubilee of Sir /. C, Bose* s ' ^ * 
Professorship 

The occasion of the 118th anniversary of 
the Prcsidc'uey (\))lcg(% whi(‘.h was (’clcbratr'd 
on the 21st Jaumiry hist by its presem; and 
past students with much erJat, was tak(‘U 
advautagf' of to cclchratc also the fiOth 
amiivi'rsary ol Sir J. C. Bose’s coinu’ction with 
tin* (V)Ih'g(‘. lie was given an eut.husiasti(*ally 
writtt'u addn'ss and soiik' ap|>ropriat(* im'si'uts. 
Spe(‘eh(‘s were mach* befori' a crowded houses 
by Khan Bahadur M. A/izul I Imp Miiiisler for 
Edueatinn, who wjis in lln^ (diair, Mr. J. N. 
Basil, Prof. S, (’. Mahahmohis, and Balm 
Ramanauda ( diafb'rjci'. I)i*. Bost' said in the 
courst* of his r(*f>ly : 

lie ileemeil il ;i me good fortune to In* inyiteil 
to the c«*l(*hration of (he golden jubilee (d his un- 
inl(*rru])led eoumcliou with tin* ihesidency Co]l(‘ge. 
of w'hich he had been gazelled l*roh‘ssor Kmeritii^^. 
It was a matter of gralificalion fliat, so far hack 
at- '12 \ears ago. sonn* of Uie most imporlani yindilems 
relaling lo the properties of e]e(*lrie waves had ))een 
solved for flu* first lime a! his lalstu’afory in flu* 
(mllege. It woidd h(* diftit*ull h>r any one of ihe 
present gem ration lo conceive the almost insnpf*r- 
ahle (liirKiilties under which llie pionec'r work had 
b» he cairi(*d on; at that lime, lie had, liowever, 
[»f*r.-'sp*d in ihe belief ilial it was not for men to 
e(»:iq)lain id.Minl ( ircmnstances bui lo doininalc them. 
Siiidenls ♦oidd hesi s rv;* llieir eountry by observing 
ilic nc'«e.s,-aiy fjiMipline enforced ij] a place of learn- 
ing, for the !rM).sf i f'f <*sislihle for(*e was thal whi<*li 
was held in ivstrainl and hnsiaanded for the a(a*om- 
plishim*nt «d semf^ great eonstmelivc* work. In this 
pursuit th( y coidd nol he ]ie1p(‘d hv ignorance, but by 
llie patient acquirement of knowledge, 

DdusHm League on J. P. C. Scheme 
of ^'Peform'* 

At tin* (M)uc’luding sitting of the Uouncil 
of the AIl-Tndia Muslim Ijongue at New Delhi 
on the 27th damiary Inst under the pre.<sidont- 
ship of Mr. Jinmih, thirty-six members, w^rf/ 
present, ineluding among others^ 

Shaukat Ali, Dr. Shafaat Ahmed Klian, Mian 
Ahmed Yar Klmn Daidatana and Maulvi 
Sha.fi Daoodi. The following resolutions 
were passed : 
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The All-India Moslem League Council has given 
its most careful and earnest consideration to the 
J. P. C. Report and is of the opinion that the con- 
stitutional proposals ernhodied therein are more re- 
actionary than the White Paper proposals which 
were considered hy the Council last April 1. 

The Council reiterates its opinion that it accepts 
the Communal Award so far as it goes until a suh- 
stilutc is agreed upon by the various communities 
( oncerned and on that basis it ext)resse8’ its readi- 
ness again to co-operate with any community or parly 
with a view to securing such future constitution for 
India as would satisfy the people. 

According to the Assocuitcd Press, 

'Ihe Council informally discussed a letter from 
Mr. Rajendra Prasad, the (Congress President, in- 
viting Mr. Jinnah for a talk on the communal ques- 
tion. The members gave expression frankly to their 
views both in favour of and against the utility of 
such a conversation with the (Congress President. 
It was, howev<cr, not eonsidtTcd necessary to rec^ord 
any resolution on the subject. 

The opinion of any coninninity or group 
•which a(^C(5|)ts the so-called coinrnunal tiward 
‘^so fill’ as it goes^’ is not worihy of approval. 
Every eoiinnunity should reject it on the 
ground that it divides tlu' nation into many 
groups, such division being calculated to 
disinU'grate the mition and being based on 
th(‘ falsg notion tlnit ditlerent eoinmnnities and 
groups have ditl (‘rent, divergent and mutually 
op|>osed politi(?al interests. 'I'he words “so 
fjir it goes” appear to suggest that the 
Communal Dc'eision does not go far (mongh. 
If so, ftir enough in which direction ? Is it 
meant that there ought to be furtln'i* division 
and sub-division of the nation, or that th(‘ 
Muslims ought to have greaten- weightage 
wherever tlu^y are in a minority, or that 
where they are in a majority they ought 
to be giv(‘n an absolute majority of s(*ats 
in perpetuity by statute, and tlnit separate 
representation of communities by separate 
electonites should be a perpetual feature of 
the Indian (constitution ? 

The truth is, in a self-governing India, 
each community, even the poorest and most 
insignificant, will be on the whole better off 
and in a mor(i adv antageous position than if 
it sought and obtaine<l favours from th(‘ 
dominant alien rulers of the country. 

Let ns give erne example of what we mean. 

The American Negroes are descendants 
of people in Afrif.ia who had no literature or 
oven alphabet o!^ their own and who were 
carried off to America and lived there as 
slaves. So Icng as they were not emancipated 
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it was a criminal offence to teach them or 
for them to receive education. But after 
their emancipation in December 181) a, after 
1)5 years, in 19:^0, only 16p(‘rcontof 
them were found illiterate*, and 84 per cent 
were likirate. This in spite of the facts that 
the IT, S. A. Government has not done as 
mu(ili for them as for the whites and that 
there are lynchings in America. 

Look at ihe picture now in India. Indians 
are heirs to civilizations more or loss ancient 
and have litc^ratures more or less ancient. 
And they have been under the “trusteeship of 
Britain for more than 150 years. Today 
iiinctif-itro per e.ent of them tire dhterah- No 
community in India is literate to the extent 
that American Negroes are, and the favoured 
Muslims are far, far inferior to them iu 
(‘ducation and economic enterprise. 

If each (.‘ommiinity understands the greater 
adv’’anlage to its(4f ot national self-rule than 
of British favour, then there can be real 
e.o-op(‘ration on the part of all communities 
with a view to the attainment ol’ self-rule. 

All (H)mmiiuiti(‘s should stand up for the 
application of a (‘.ommon principle to all 
(communities in every province, each giving 
up notions of its special importance mid 
fondness for “weightage” for itself, which 
cannot be gained without injustice to others. 

If this is done, there can be unity. 

Calcuffa Medical College 
Cen fenary 

The IJalcutta Medical College is older 
tluin the Calcutki llniversity. Tlie former 
was founded in 1835 and the Jattcer in 1857. 
The former is the old(;st institution of its 
kind in the country. It celebrated its cente- 
nary on the I^8th January last. Something 
substantial was done on the occasion. The 
Governor of Bengal laid the foundation-stone 
of a new casualty ward iu the hospital. Sir 
Bijoy Prosad Singh- Hoy said as president of 
the Centenary Committee : 

To-day this Insiilulion completes its full bundredlh 
year of existence. On the 28th of January, 183.5 
orders were issued by the Government of Lord 
William Bentinck abolishing the Native Medical 
Inslilulion, as il used to be called, logetber with 
the medical classes in the Sanskrit College and at 
the Madrasa and decreeing that a new college should 
be established in Calcutta for t’ e instruction of a 
certain number of Indian youths in various branches 
of medical science. 
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The exhibition of medical and surgical 
appliances, drugs, s(‘ra, opened by Mr. 
Nalini Ranjan 8ai*k(‘r, Mayor of Calcutta, the 
reunion, and the various lectures and demons- 
trations, were ns(dul and interesting features 
of the ccmtenary. 

Communal Educational Institutions 

?S(‘pai*at(‘ educational institutions for 
diilercnt communities keep up and fost(u* the 
idea of their s('parateness and produce a kind 
of narrowiKiss — j)articularly when such institu- 
tions exclude from them pupils of other 
communities. This is undesirable and should be 
prevented, in the interest not only of the nation 
but of the communities themselves as w(‘ll. 

Some time ago the Bengal Govaunmcnt 
appointed a (k)nmuttec for advising it as to the 
means to be adopted for the fartluu’aiice of 
education among Muslims. That (U)mmitt(*e 
has, iff hr alia^ rc(*onun(;nded the further 
continuation of s[)ecial schools for Muslims, 
Malifahs and Mtulrasahs^ lliat is to say. 
Perhaps there is Muslim preference for their 
own special schools in all |)rovluees. If 
Hindus say anything against them, Muslims 
may im[uitc bad motives to them. So it is 
best to (|iiote the opinions of ICnglish 
educational ollicers. This Pi’ofessor Raiursh 
Chandra Baiierji has done in an article print(‘d 
in our present issue. We invit(» the attention 
of our Muslim readers to it. 

A National Museum for Indian 
Works of Art 

Our M(ujti;, iuc^ for December last, publisluHi 
by the ("alcutta Government School of Art, 
contained the following jiaragraphs with 
reference to Dr. Abanindra Nath d'agore, 
rightly called the father of modern Indian 
art: 

ll is high lime for us, that we shuuhl give proper 
honour and respect to the works of the great artist. 
How could it be done? Certainly the best way we 
can pay Jiomage to his works, is by erecting a 
museum for them, which will be a glory to the 
country. Cannot our municipality take the inilia* 
live in this direction V Art lovers in our country 
should (Jo their best in this affair. 

The best way to admire him and his works will 
be erecting a musmim, which will house all his 
works. We appeal to the Indian public to take 
interest in this direction. 

This suggestion has our hearty support. 
We are glad an attempt is being made to 


establish a national museum to house the works 
not only of Dr. Abanindra Nath Tagore but of 
other leading Indian artists as well. 

British Rulers in Canada and in 
India 

Indian Soria/ Reformer writes : 

LonJ WilJingdon claimed that he never once used 
his powers as (iovernor-General of Canada. His 
Excellency could not have chosen a more inappro* 
I»riate precedent. J.ord Willingdon’s predecessor in 
(Canada, Lord Byng, had got into hot water with 
(Canadians by refusing a dissolution to his Prime 
MinisU r. “ The efl(^ct of the episode,” writes Pro 
fessor Bcrriedalo Keith, “’was seen in the fact that 
the Imperial Conference of 1926 slress(*d the 
positi<m of the GovermU'Cencral as the counterpart 
of ibe King and to emphasise this took away from 
him the function of agent of the British Governnumt.” 
(‘77jc Constitutional Law oj the British Dominions.' 
page ISO). Naturally Lord Wilhngdon did not wish 
to have a reia^tition of his predecessor’s 
experience 

Proc*c(*diug, our (•()utpm|)orarv observes : 

The Canadians have no great respect for the 
(iovoriior-Gcneral. Last >ear His Kxcellen(!y Lord 
Besshorongh was kept waiting at the front door foi 
ten minutes, while the Mayor and other notables, 
who had invitt‘(l him to open sonu' function at 
Toronto, were participating in a grand reception to 
Mary Pickfonl, tin* cim^ma actress, a felloW-tpwns- 
man, in another part of the hall. When His 
Exeellem'v protested, the Mayor virtually advised 
him not to make a fuss about ih>ihing. One Cianadian 
paper wrote that to earn his ktv‘p a Governor- 
General has onl> tr) attend the fiinclijuis to whi(di 
he is invited and in kec.'p his temper. TluTe (;an 
he no c(unparis<m hctw'ecn the (Governor of an Indian 
Proviiic(“ tor the (rovernor-fieneral of India? — Ed., 
M. R.) an<l llie (h>v(Tnor-(h*neral of Canada. For 
one thing, the latter is selected on approval hy the 
(Canadian Minister. 

All^India Library Conference 

The la!st session of tile .All-Indlti Library 
Oouference was lield ut Madras under the 
presideutshij) of Kuimtr Munindradeb Roy 
Miiliasliay, .M. i.. It was attended by 
delegates from a good iminy places. .\n 
exhibition was held along with the conference. 
It was opened by Dewan Bahadur G. Narayana 
Swanii, ex-Mayor of Madras. The inaugural 
speech was delivered by Mr. Asad Llllah, 
librarian, Imperial Library, Calcutta. The 
president in his instructive address briefly 
narrated the history of the library movement 
in India and made some valuable suggestions. 
He observed that for the promotion of culture 
there should be co-operation between libraries 
and other local cultural institutions. For 
conducting libraries properly there should be 
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Kumar Mnniii(Ira(l(‘l) I{oy Mahashay 


arrjU)<>oinon(s lor tojichin^' library mana^<‘- 
nuMit. Thcro sboub] be at l('ast oih‘ li])rarv 
in each union boaivl and nnini(‘ipalitv. TIhu’c 
slionld b(‘ arran£>;enK‘nts I'or inntnal loans 
b(*t,vv(‘(‘n lil.)ra.ri(‘s and for the Iinj)erial Libi'arv 
to iiK'et tlu' n(*(Mis of small (mes. 

Pandit Pajeudranath Vidyahhushan 

]yv the d(*ath of I/andit lvaj('?)dranatli 
Vidyaldiuslian tlu* Bef>ar(*s Hindu nniversity 
[ and the local Bengali c<)inniunity of Benares 
f liav(* lost an cxperiencc'd educationalist, a 
i Sanskrit scholar and a gentleman well known 
|1or his sociability, (‘onvcrsational j)ow<u*s 
;(and elo(juenc(*. Me was head of the 
rdepartriHMit of Bengali in thc' Bcaian^s Univ(*r- 
l sity, lormerly a professor in tin' 

; (/alcutta Sanskrit (Vdlege and was also con- 
I nected with the Calcutta Ibiiversitv, He 
was the author of some Bengali books. 

Sir Abdullah Suhtawardy 

The late S:r .Abdullah Suhrawardv 
belonged to a distinguished family of 15engal 
Muslims. He was a very learned and cultured 
man, an experienced educationalist connected 
with the Calcutta Cuivorsity, and member for 
some time ^f the Central and of the Bengal 
legislature. In the earlier part of his career 



Pandit Pm jciHlraiiatli Viilyal)hnshaii 

he was a pronouma^d nationalist. He received 
Ins education in Ikatgab England, and in the 
oldest Muslim Hniversity in Egypt. One of the 
articles wliieh Ik (*,ontributed to 1 he Modern 
Uerietr was the unsigned character-sketch of 
Moustafa Kamc Pacha which appeared in 
this journal for .April, 1908. The subject of 
the sktdeh Avas not the presiait dictator of 
Turkey but an enthusiastic Egyptian patriot 
who di(‘d young and who was a friend of Sir 
Abdullah. Sir Abdullah was the founder of 
the Pan-Islamic Society in London and is 
believed to have been connected at that time 
wdth the Young Turk Party More than a 
ipiarter of a century ago he presided over the 
fourth session of the Bengal Muslim Education- 
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al Conference at Pnrnoa and there delivered 
a ver}^ broad-minded and patriotic speech. A 
long extract from it appeared in Prahnsi for 
Jyaishtha, 1315 Tiengali Era, which concluded 
thus : 

“ I for OIK* am proud to drcdaro that the hlood 
of the Aryans flows in my veins with that of tin* 
Semitics. A j^naler and a wider heritage hceonies 
mine when I fe<*l that I owe allegiance not only 
to Moses, (dirist and Midiainmad, but also that 
Zarathiislra. Srikrishna and Gautama claim my 
homage. The (iila as much as the Gospel of Islam, 
lK*longs not to this race and that, but to whole 
humanity.” 

Mr. Ahfiyankar 

The (-entral Provinces and Berar have 
sustained a heavy loss by the d(‘alh of Mr. 
Abhvankar. He was a btirrispu-at-law by 
profession, which he gave np iti 1921 to join 
the Congress non-co-operation movturamt, of 
which he became one of the leaders. He was 
(‘let^ted to the Legislative Assetnbly in 1 926, 
and again this year also. How great liis 
popularity was can be measured hy the fact 
that he def(‘ated such a distinguished leader 
as Dr. Moonje in the electoral contest. 

Acharya Gidwani 

The Congress party has lost another leader 
in Acharya Gidwani of Sindh. We h;id the 
pleasure of meeting him at the last Karachi 
session of the Indian National Congress and 
were struck by his simple dress and geniality. 
He was a distinguished educationalist and 
enthusiastic Congress worker. 

Governmenf Alarmed af Gandhijt s 
Village Work Programme I 

Whether Oandhiji inlvutlvil to use tin* 
revitalized villagers for a future wader 
civil disobedience campaign at the time 
when he established the All-India Village 
Industries Association, need not be 
discussed. For, according to the (meant-to-be) 
secret Government circular, ‘^Gandhiji has 
himself stated tliat this is non-politicaP^; and 
more recently Mahatmaji has stated that it 
is not his habit to do things indirectly — if he 
wants to start a civil disobedience campaign 
in future, he will do it independently, without 
making use of the Village Industries 
Association. But the circular does not want 
that any stateiment of his should ‘^be accepted 
its face value/^ 


Wc are, however, for accepting Gandhiji^s 
statements at their ‘Tace value.'^ But if the 
bureaucracy disbelieve him, let them. 

The real question is, will the Government, 
can the Government, thus revive the village 
industries and revitalize the villagers ? 
if they can and will, we shall, with Gandhiji, 
rcjoi(ie, (iven though they may thereby 
succeed in taking tlui wind out of his sails. 
For what is of supnmie importance is not 
(Jandhiji’s personal triumph or the success of 
his Association, but the salvation of the 
.villages. 

We are not in the least afraid that if th(‘ 
revival of tlu' villages takes plac(^ through 
(iloveniment agency, nationalist politics will 
receive ;i set-back. For, in the first place, 
Government/s success would require a 
natiotuilistic outlook as its condition ])recGdent, 
and such a Government outlook and suecoss 
would be an indin'ct triumph for nationalism. 
In the second place, whatever agency may 
bring about tli(^ material and (iducational 
advancement of tlu^ masses, that advancement 
cannot but make them more politicallyi^mindcd 
than now. 

If for this reason of!i(uaI circles refrain 
from enthusiastically promoting the matx'rial 
and intellectual w’elfare of tlui mass(*s, they 
wull find tlieniselves between the horns of a 
dilemma. Th(‘y know that hunger and sijualor 
and ignorance among the masses have in the 
past produced revolutions in many countries. 
.\nd they also know that tht‘ spread of education 
and unemployment among the literate classes 
make them political agitators of various kinds 
which need not b(‘ specified. Which alt(‘r- 
native will tlu* official world choose ? 

Whaf Governmenf Have Done For 
The Masses 

In the course of the debate on the Hallet 
Circular in the Assembly Dr. Pramathanath 
Banerji, m. l. a., referred to the poor achieve- 
ment of Government in the villages. In reply 
Mr. G. S. Bajpai came out with a long list of 
what Government have done and are doing 
for them. V)ne need not quarrel with him. 
He is welcome to produce even a much longer 
list of Government endeavours. 

A tree is known by its fruit. The result 
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of Government endeavours tor the ameliora- 
tion of th(‘ material and intellectual condition 
of the niass(‘s is to be found in the statement 
in s(H*,tion 132 of the Montagu-Chelmsford 
Report to the etlect that 

“The immense masses of the people [of India] 
are poor, ignorant, and helpless far beyond the 
standard of Europe.” 

Should it be said that this was written 
years a^o, we would brini>; forward the 
following statements from the J. W Re|)ort 
published on November 22, 1934 : 

[In India] “the average standard of living is low 
and can scarcely he compared even with that of 
the more backward countries of Europe.” 

J^ira.irra|>h 2. 

“Literacy is rare outside urban areas, and even 
in these the number of literates bears but a small 
proportion to the total population.” Para{i;raph 2. 

92 per (‘(Mit of tin* po|)ulation in Indin 
an* illit('rat(‘. 

An indication of the material and edu<‘a- 
tional condition of tin* p(*ople of a country 
is allbrdcd by tludr ^^‘xpoetation of life” at 
birth in years. A table of such expectation 
in (li{T(‘rent counti’ies is reproduc(*{l below 
from the (Census of India, 1931, Vol. I, Part I, 
pages 171-72. 

K\im;(.t \Ti()\ oi Lim; \'i Bikth in Yf.aus. 


Cemntry. 

Male's. 

Female 

Australia 

. . ,'’>.3.20 

.58.81 

|)e*nmark 

. . .34.^1 

57.0 

England 

. . 

52.48 

France 

. . 45.7 1 

40.13 

Germany 

. . 44.82 

48.33 

Hollaml 

. . 51.0 

53.4 

India 

.. 22.r>9 

23.31 

Italy 

. . 41.24 

44.8.4 

Japan 

. . 1.4.07 

44.85 

Norway 

. . 51.84 

57.72 

Sw.'deii 

. . 51.5.'’, 

55.08 

Switzerland 

. . 10.25 

.52.15 

United Slates 

of America 40.42 

52.54 


Calcuffa Legal Opinion on J. P. C. 
Proposals As Jo High Courts 
and Subordinate Judiciary 

The representation made br the Calcutta 
Bar, ihe Bar Association and the Incorporatt^d 
Law Society regarding the proposals of th(‘ 
Joint Parliamentary ( 'ommittec as to tin* iiifii. 
(burts and the Subordinates Judiciary in India 
is a weighty document The reasons given 
therein in suppoi t of their opinions are very 
strong.^ '^Jdie opinions expr^'ssed are, briefly, 
as follows : 


1. The administrative machinery of the High 
tiouris should be under the control of the Govern- 
ment (»f India. 

2. In particular it is emphasized that in the case 
«»f th(‘ Calcutta High Court, the existing arrange- 
ment wh(T(‘un(ler the administrative ma(diinery of 
the said High (^ujrl is under the (-ontrol of the 
(iovernment f)f India ought not to be disturbed. 

d. Not less than two-thirds of the .fudges of every 
High Court, ineluding the Chief Justice, should he 
drawn from members of ihr* Bar (Barrister and non- 
Barr i si tr) . 

They are (jpposed to the proposal that Indian Civil 
Service Judge's should Im* eligible for permaneml 
appoinlnienl as Chief Jnsliees. 

1. All appointments to the Snhorelinate judieiary 
arni tin* Criminal Magistracy ami all questions relat- 
ing to postings. ]>nmuUioii and dismissal of members 
thereof slioidd he sohly in lh(‘ liaiids of the High 
Court. 

T). With n'gard to qualilieations for jiidieial 
a|>f)oinlmenis. wluilu r siiperieu* or subordinate and 
whether civil or criminal, the sole standard in all 
case's slioidd he* eliurae tcr. me'ril and ability anel no 
e-orisideratie>ns. ])editical, eommimal e>r e»lherwise*, 
shonlel he allowed to influence' siK'h appeiintments. 

They are e'lilire'ly o|)pose'el te» the* suggest iem made- 
in paragra|)h .'130 of the* re'|M)rt that ee-rtain gene*ral 
re-gnlaliems slie)idel he frame'd as to the o[)se*rvanee' 
of eennrmiiial proportiems in jnelicial service. The- 
priTie'ii)le* of any sneh regidatiems will he whedly 
ohie'ctionahle. Judge's are* (expected to administer 
the law' as it is. ami administer it impartially Iteiween 
man and man: and any Judge*, e»wing his appoint- 
ment sede'ly e>r mainlv te> his membership of a parti- 
cular eommunitv. will almost surely Ite influenced 
by extra-jmlieial e'onsiderations in judging hetwe^en 
nie'mbe'rs of that eeuiimunity anel am>ther. Similar 
will he* the’ attituile e»f a Jiielge, appeiinteel for poli- 
tie-al rf'ase)ns. in jmlging he'lween a suhieet ami the 
Stale*. Te* introdue-e* peditie'al e»r e'eunmunal e'.onsidera- 
tieuis in appeiint me‘nls to the* jneliciary will thus fend 
the* springs of justice. 

6. As regards the appe)inlnieni of the Advocate- 
General for Be'iigal. the status quo antv should be 
maintaim*el. 

AlPlndia Women s Conference 

The ninth sc'ssion of the All-Triflia 

Women’s GonrcroiuH^ ludd ;it Karachi from the 
29th Dcccinlx'r to the 2nd January last 
transacted important business. 

Among the impe)rtani educational, social and 

labour resolutions adopted by the Conference were 
the.se relating to Rural Uplift, Legal Disabilities of 
Weunen, Birlh-Cemtrol, Ceeeelucatiem and Mass 

Ediie’alion. Prevention of Immoral Traffic, Woes of 
Behu-liisfnii Sisters, Restrie tion of the sale* of Opium, 
Wemuiu T.al)our in Mines, etc. 

Th(‘ use of contraceptives, adv’oeated 

in India by a small number of fashionable 
upper chtss women, is a debatable ejue.stioii. 

the First All Burma Indian Conference 
The resolutions pnssed at the first All- 
Burma Indian Conference, held at Rangoon on 
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Docrmbor 29 and 30 last, are very important 
arid have our support. 3'he following resolu- 
tion is practically a summary of all the main 
demands of the Indians iTsiding in Burma : 

‘‘This ('.onfcn^rKv claims for British Indian siibjec-ls 
and for the* sidu<'‘“li- <>1^ die Indian Stales the same 
unrest rictt'd rijihls lo enter, travel and reside in any 
part of Burma, to hold prop<‘rty of any kind in 
Burma, tn <'arr\ <m any trade, hiisiness, profession 
or avocation In Burma as liav(‘ hern recognized and 
laid down by the Joint Select (lominitlee in the ease 
of British sid)ieet'^ doTTiieihn] in the United Kingdom 
with one possible exception and one exet'ption only, 
namely, that tin* immigrati<m of Indian labour into 
Burma may he regulale<l if sueh regulation is <*<»n- 
eeivcjl in the interests of Indian immigrant lalumt. 
as suggesi('<| hy the Koval Uommission on Labour, 
and is settled on the basis of a convention between 
the (hocifiments of Burma and India/* 

Jyir. Suhhas Bose's Message to 
Bengal Congress Workers 

Mr. Suhhjis Chandra Rose, Prcsidcuit, 
Bengal I^‘ovineinl (^ongress CominiUee, has 
sent from Genoa on the 21st daniiarv last a 
fratikly (‘X|)ressed message to fellow Congress 
workers in Bengal which should naauve the 
attetition of all jinblie men in Bengal, whether 
Congressists or not. He thitiks the Goverti- 
ment hits wrortg(*d Bengal by the Premier’s 
Cotnmunal Decision and th(‘ ineareiTation 
without trial of ov(U’ 2000 public work (*rs, and 
the Congr(\ss has wronged Ik^ngal by refusing 
to condemn and reject the (’otiimnnal D(‘eision 
and by leaving Bengal utirepresented in the 
(>)ngress Working Committ(‘e. Both lhes(‘ 
wrongs should be fought, he urges, by closing 
up the ranks of Betigal work(;rs and standing 
up for self-respe(*t and self-dependeiu e in all 
Bengal affairs, instead of appealing to ( Vjngress 
to settl (3 onr domestie sipiabbles. A session of 
the Bengal Provincial (yorifenmec^ should also 
be convened very eariv. 

Mr. Bose eonsiders the new Congn*ss 
constitution a change for the worse. He thinks 
the formatic/n v>f the All-India Village Indus- 
tries Association should be warmly welcomed. 
He docs not approve of the profiosed change 
in the creed of the (\ingress. 

New Taxation Proposals for Bengal 

An extraordinary issue of the Calcutta 
Gazette published on January 28 last published 
the texts and the details of tlie objects and 


scope of the following Bills : (1) Bengal 
Kle(‘tricity Duty Bill, (2) Bengal Tobacco 
(Sales Lieensitig) Bill, (3) The Court-Fees 
(Bengal Amendment) Bill, (4) The Indian 
Stamp (Bengal Amendment) Bill, (5) Bengal 
AmnscuiKuits Tax (Amendment) Bill. 

Whilst a far larger pro[)ortion of th(^ taxes 
eollected in Bengal are taken away from 
Ikuigal than from any other province, 
thus artiheially making the Ikuigal Govern- 
ment an insolvent GoviU'nmcnt, tlu^ people 
of Bengal must be further taxed, as if they 
were in a flourishing condition I A larg(*r 
amount than what Government (‘X|)eet to raises 
by these taxes could have been obtained by 
earrying out tlu* retrenehmc'ut pro])()sals ot tin* 
Swan Committ(‘(*, without touching tin* Nation- 
building D(‘partni“nts. 

'^Squeezing Out" Indians 

I feel constraim*il to rmnark that the cumulative 
<*ftec,t of the h^fjislalion discussed above is I he s(jueez- 
iiil» oul of ihe native of India from repons in which 
he has estahl island himself under every security of 
public faith.” says Mr. K. P. S. Menon. i.e.s., in 
the course of his n'porl on the recent legislation 
pa.ssed by the Government of Zanzibar on Indian 
interests. Mr. Menon was deputed hy the Govern- 
ment of India on August 6 last to proceed to 
Zanzibar and emjuire into and report ui)on the effect 
on Indian interests of tlie following deen'cs passed 
hy the Zanzihai Governnuoit: 

1. The Alienation of I, and (Kestrietioii and 
Kvidenert l)ei*re(!. IM.Vl. 

2. The Moueylemh'rs' ( Aniendimmt I Decree, 
1931. 

3. Tlu' Glove (iro^^e^s' Association Decree, 1934. 

4. The Lxportirrs’ Dceree, 1934. 

3. The \dulteratioii of Produee, Decree, 1934, 

6. The Agrieullural Produee Flxport Decree. 1934. 

Mr, S. Sinha opens Indian Press 
Exhibition 

In opening the Indian Press Exhibition at 
Allahabad, Mr. Saehehidananda Sinha said : 

I should have thought that the organizers of this 
exhibition could not have done better than invite 
my very talented friend, Mr. C. Y. Chintamani, the 
chief editor of the Leadeu. to have inaugurated 
today’s function, hut it appears that they have, for 
some reason or other, a partiality for the editors of 
monthlies rather than dailies. Last year the first 
session of this exhibition was opened by that re- 
nowned journalist, Mr. Ramanunda Chalterjee, editor 
of the Modern Review, which first saw the light 
here, at Allahabad, so far back as 1907. It probably 
seemed to the organizes in the fitness of things 
that, whatever my limitations and disqualifications, 
1 should be asked to inaugurate this second session 
today, for as the editor of the Hindustan Review, 
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I followed in the wake of Mr. Chattcrjee himself in 
ihal capacity. So far hack as 1899, as the principal 
of the Kayastha Pathshala College, it was 
Mr. Challerjee who started an English monthly, at 
Allahabad, called the Kayastha Sarnachar; and it 
was only when he resigned the editorship at the end 
of the first year, that I was called upon hy the then 
president of that institution to carry on the work 
of the editor, in addition to my work as- Secretary 
of the Pathshala. Aficr the journal ha<l re<;eived 
an invitation l(» Lord Curzon’s Delhi Durbar of the 
first January, 19().'L the <tnly monthly to have been 
honoured with an invitation to that great ceremonial, 
its name was chang(‘d into the Hindustan Review, 
which it still bears. In the cJrcu instances, 1 have 
thankfully accej)te(l your <;ordial invitation to act as 
Mr. Chatterjee's siuaa'ssor, and I am li(*re at y(nir 
service for better tir for worsf*. 

Mr. Sitiliii tli(in went on to dwell on tin; 
n(*(M oT a central organization atid on the 
ntiftatiisfaePMw eharaeter of press din^etories, 
suggested tli(‘ Itolditig <)!' the aritinal sessions oT 
tlie jare.ss (‘xhibition in dillerent eatitis and the 
establishment of a permanent press miisenm 
at :\llahabad, rightly obs(‘rved tliat all 
publications which a|)pear at ll.xed intervals, 
rrom annnais to dailes, were n^ally periodicals, 
i‘cgrett(‘d tlie absenc.{‘ of high-class w(‘(‘klies in 
th(‘ country, and, in eonclnsion, maintained 
that “progress in the litdiait ])ress, thougli 
slow, is lume the less sure and steady,^’ 

Some of the Indian periodicals, spcidally the 
monthlies, may ehallengc lavouiable cmnparison with 
the llritisli or the Auit rican periodicals of the same 
type while sonu' of our (dd established dailies, 
which have long develojied into great political insli- 
lulions, will not compare unfavourahlv with the great 
dailies of London or New A ork. 


Exhibition of Indian Art in London 

We published in our last issue some 
opinions on the exhibition of Indian Art in 
London. A few more opinions are printed 
below. 

Mr. d'atlock, editor of the Burl i nylon 
Maya\inf>^ wrote in the Dailij Tclnfrayh : 

What asionishes the English visitor is not any 
discernible differences in expres-sion between one 
part of India and anoUier, but an essential unity 
of ajslhelic. feeling. 

J'he most surprising impi.ssiou is that the in- 
habitants of a country so va'if as India have con- 
trived so splendidly to “pull together.’* 

The population of India is roughly equivalent lo 
that of extra-Russian Europe. Rut if we were lo 
envisage an exhibition of European art we should 
liike it Jor grani-d that there would be many 
“ clashes.” This exiiibilion gives the impression very 
distinctly that, so far as art is concerned India is 
much more closely knit than Europe. It is true that 
Bombay? best seen in (Tallery I., attracts the 


occidental eye most insistently ; but that may be 
due to Mr. W. E. Glad.stonc Solonian's power of 
organization. 

Those who dpuy India's fundamental 
national unity should take note of the last 
sentence but one tpioted above. Mr. Tatlock 
proceeds : 

J'he bf‘st i)ietures are undoubtedly the most Indian. 
On the one liand we have a tendency lo hark hack 
to the remote past; on the other hand wc have a 
lemleney emulate British academical art. The true 
torm of expression sc<*ms to me to lie lielween these 
i*xtremes, 

“Our Art Critic/’ of The Morttitty 
after enumerating “thn'c main sources of 
inspiration” wliicii ’^Indian artists of today 
have,” went on to t)bscrvc : 

'■ In the (lid. I lure resulted two main currents, 
one loosely idciuificd with Bengal the other 
which has its gn'al ccnire in Bombay,” Bengal art 
rcprcsculing more or less the continuity of Indian 
Icclmical mt'lhods, Bombay demonstrating the value 
(d the Wesl(*ri) study of anatomy in helping lo free 
form from formality. tlu'reh> giving Bombay arti.sts 
a greal(‘r range in tli(‘ expression of their own Indian 
ideals. 

Bengal also is active in the nmaissance of Indian 
art throughout the l^*ninsula. 'the thirty odd years’ 
revival in Calcutta based upon a eonlinuily of India’s 
artistic traditions, has hetm inspired l)y the lead of 
the 'Pagore family, and spread hy Bengalee artists* 
who removed to other jiarts of the country. More- 
over. young students came from distant places lo 
the School of Oriental Art at Claleiitta, and the 
liisiiiute founded hv the Poet Rabindranath Tagore 
at Shantinik(itan. 

Poetry, vigorous ronianc»% and somewhat timid 
Wi‘slern realism characterize Bmigalee art. . . . 

Mr. l^Vauk Kuttcr, the distil igui.shed art 
ludtic, wrut(‘ in The Snnday Times : 

The great h'sson taught h> the current exhibition 
at the New Burlington (Cilleries is that Indian artists 
are far more fruiifuliy inspired when following the 
noble iradilioiis of their ow’ii country, than when 
they seek to imitate the superficial realism of Western 
academic art. This exiiibilion, organized by the 
India Society, is the largest and most comprehen* 
sive display of modern Indian painting that has yet 
been shown in London, and it is not possible lo 
coinineiil in detail on individual exhibits which 
come from all parts of India. While 'much from 
elsewhere also commands our admiration, it is most 
instructive to compare the work of the two principal 
Schools, that of (Calcutta and of Bombay. For of 
these two the latter has been far more influenced 
hy European art; and its products have far less 
charm and distinction than those of the former 
which has remained loyal to the Hindu and Moghul 
masters of the past. 

rile rt'jiaissance of Indian art dates from rather 
more than a generation ago, when, under the sym- 
pathetic guidance of Mr. E. B. I avell, the students 
of the Calcutta School of Art were persuaded to 
base their practice on the style of India’s indigenous 
masterpieces rather than on that of imports from 
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the West. London becainr aware of the rise of a 
new Calcutta S(;hooI when the work of those two 
fine artists Abanindranaih Tajiorc and J. P. Gangooly 
was seen in the first Lon<ioii Salon of the Allied 
Artists in 1908; and it is a pleasure to see the 
first so well represented in the present exhibition. 
There are many of liis name among the exhibitors, 
and there is a very beauliful wash drawing, 
“ Devatutma Himalaya’' (384), by the poet 
Kahiiidranalli Tagore; but just as he was one of the 
earliest leaders of the revival, so Abanindranaih 
Tagore remains the out standing modern master of 
Bengal. 

Whetlier on the smaller scale of miniature paint- 
ing or on the larger scale of such a decoration as 
Sarada Lkil’s “Shiva’s Grief” tllfi). the superiority 
of the traditional linear style is ine<mtestable in this 
exhibit i(m. 3’h(‘ best of the Westernized paintings. 
H. Maziimdar's “Cast Out” (162), for example, 
rises little above the mediocre, and it is comforting 
to note that evtm in the Bombay seelion there are 
a few artists like Y. K. Shukla (77) and .1. 1\1. 
Ahivasi (33) who advantage<»usly remain loyal to 
the fine traditions of the East. 

^^Scheduted Castes" in Bengal 

The Bengal (iovornmfuit have [)nbli.sh(‘d 
a list of “scheduled castes/’ /.c., those cast(‘s 
which are “socially and politically buck ward.” 
77 castes h;ive been so listed. ()bjc(‘tions 
to being included in this list reached Govern- 
ment in relation to 17 of these castes. Btit 
(xovernment remained obdurate, though when 
a provisional list was pnivioiisly published 
Gov(‘rnment stated tliat castes like the 1Vlis 
and the Kalus were excl tided as tlnw 
objected to be classed as depresscni. 11ns 
inconsistency receives an illnminating coininent 
from the fact that all th(^ hirgest castes, each 
of whom numbered more than 1 00,000 
souls, in the provisional list, <‘X(;ept two, 
have been included in the limd list in spilt* 
of protests. That seems to show that 
the officials entrusted with the work of 
preparing the list worked under a cottscious 
or unconseious urge to include in the list as 
large a number of Hindus as possible, so that 


a large number of persons might be ranged 
against the “high-caste” Hindus. 

Burmese Support for Continued 
Association With India 

“Jf India witli enormously larger resources than 
Burma lias not been able to secuni her political 
aspirations, it is ineoneeivable that Burma as a 
separate entily with a small population of 14- millions 
can ever hojie success in her struggle of political 
and ei'oiumiie emuncipalion. Our only hope lies in 
identifying ourselves with the struggle of the people 
<d Iml ia towards the ohjeedive which inspires botli 
* countries,” .says [ Paw^-Tun, ex-Mayor of Rangoon 
and the vice-president of tlie Tllaiiig-Myal-Paw arili- 
H-paration party. 

ElKCTOIIATK AM» CoCNClI. AOAtNST SkPARATION 

After (pioting tin* Prime* Ministers dtTlaralion 
made at the Burma Round Table Conh'renee in 
January, 1932. leaving the question to the eleetejratej 
of Burma to dee'ide^ wlu'ther or not they favour- 
separation Jroni India, li Paw-Tun points out that 
at the geiM'ial edection the* se'puratioii of Burma was 
re*je'cted by an overwhelming majority of veiie^s in- 
asmueh as the anii-separaiionisls polled over five? 
lakhs of voles, whiles se*paratiemists got only two lakhs 
and se‘ve*nty thousand. It was a signal vieleiry in 
favour of the* aiili-sejiaraiiemisls. despite* malicious mis- 
lepre'seml at ions. At all events, it. must he amply ele^ar 
that ncMlher the electoral.* iior the Burma Legisla- 
tive (.emneil «*ver vote'd feir separation from India, 
hut that as a matter ed fact both voted against 
separation .>11 the basis of tlie Premier’s announce- 
ment. 

f^ONTiMiEi) Association with India 
M. Paw-lun e*oniiniie*el : ‘ We\ whei represent the 

anfi-se*paralie»nist movement, anr eonvinee*.! that the 
Jiest inle'ie^sls ed Burma wmuld he serveel by her emn- 
lmm*d association with India, and that separation, 
il loreed upon them against the wishes of an over- 
whelming majority of p.-ople, would he elisaslroiis to 
h(T, both t>(ditieally anel ee*e*nomieally,' 


Indo-Brifish 7vade Pact 

We are glad the Itido-IJritish Trade Pact, 
which is 100 per cent Britisli and "0” per cent 
Indian, has been condemned by the Legislative 
Assembly. 
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TO A FRIEND 

By SWAMI VIVEKANANDA 


Where darkness is beheld as light 
And sorrow understood as joy, 

Where sickness masquerades as healtli 
And but the new-born in^*ant^s cry 
Tells one it lives, O wise one, say, 

Seekest thou satisfaction here ? 

Where strife and battle never cease, 

And even the father, pitiless, 

Turns out his son, and the sole note 
Is self and ever self alone, 

I low dost thou hope, O sage, to find 
The mine of everlasting peace ? 

Who can escape this wretched world, 

A very heaven and hell in one ? 

Say, where can the poor slave, constrained 
W'itli karma^s fetters in his neck, 

Find out at length his freedom here ? 
Practice of Yoga, sense-delight, 
Householders and monastic life, 

Prayer, hoarded wealth, austerity, 

Dispassion, vows, asceticism, 

These have I fathomed tlirough and through 
And so at last have come to know 
That not a grain of joy is here, 

Embodied life is mockery ; 

The nobler grows thy heart, be sure. 

The more thy share of pain must be. 

O selfless lover, great of heart. 

Know thou within this dismal world 
There is no room at all for thee : 

•Can a frail marble bust endure 
The blow an anvils mass can bear ? 


Be as one slothful, vile and mean, 

With honeyed tongue but poisoned heart, 
lOmpty of truth and self-enslaved. 

Then wilt thou find thy place on earth ! 

For knowledge, staking even ray life 
Have I devoted half my days ; 

For love, like one insane have I 
Clutched oft-times at mere lifeless shades ; 
And for religion many a creed 
Have sought, along the Ganges^ banks, 

In burning-grounds, by sacred streams, 

Or deep in mountain caves have dwelt. 
And many a day have passed on alms. 
Friendless and clad in scanty rags, 
Begging for food from door to door 
To fill my belly, and with frame 
Broken beneath tapasya’s weight, — 

But what the treasure I have earned ? 

Friend, let me speak my heart to thee. 
One lesson have I learned in life : 

This dreadful world is tossed with waves 
And one boat only fares across. 

Study of scripture, sacred words. 

Restraint of breath, conflicting schools, 
Dispassion, science, philosophy, 
Sense-pleasure, — are but freaks of mind. 
Love ! Love ! That is the only jewel ! 

In soul and Brahman, man and God, 

In ghosts and spirits without shape, 

In angels, beasts, birds, insects, worms. 
Dwells Love, deep in the heart of all. 
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Say, who else is the God of Gods ? 

Say, who else .moves this universe %f 
The mothier dies to save her young. 

The robber steals'; yt?t are these twkin " 
By that same Love divine impelled. 
Beyond both speech and mind concealed. 
In grief and happiness dwells Love ; 

Kali, all-terrible, it is. 

Death’s own embodiment, who comes 
As kindliest mother to us all. 

Grief, sickness, pinching poverty, 

Vice, virtue, fruits of deeds alike 
Both good and ill, Love’s worship are 
111 varying guise. For whom else, say, 
Does any creature labour here ? 

Foolish is he who seeks alone 
His own delight ; mad equally 
Whoever racks his flesh with pain ; 

Insane is he who longs for death ; 

Eternal life, — a hopeless quest ! 

However far and far you speed, 

Mounting the chariot of the mind. 

The selfsame ocean of the world 
Spreads out, its waves of bitterness 
And pleasure ever plunging on. 

Hearken ! thou bird bereft of wings, 

That way lies no escape for thee. 

Times without number beaten back, 

Why seek this fruitless task again ? 
Renounce blind knowledge, feeble prayer, 
Vain offerings, petty self-esteem ; 

For the sole jewel is selfless Love. 


Behold, the insects teach us so, 
Eoibi^cing swiftly the bright flame ! 

The tiny moth is blinded quite. 

Charmed with its beauteous, fiery form* 
So, too, thy heart is mad with Love. 

O lover, cast upon the fire 
The dross of all thy selfishness ! 

Say, can a beggar live content ? 

What profits one cold pity’s glance ? 
Give ! if within thy heart resides 
The slightest treasure fit to share ! 

Look not behind for recompense ! 

• Ay, to the Infinite born heir 

Art thou ! Within thy bosom swells 
The ocean of unbounded Love. 

Give ! Give ! Whoever asks return, 

His ocean d windless to a drop. 

From highest Brahman to the worm, 
Even down to the least atom’s core. 

All things with Love are interfused : 
Friend, offer body, mind and soul 
In (H)nstant service at their feet I 
Thy God is here b(dore thee now 
Revealed in all these myriad forms ; 
Rejecting such, where seekest thou 
To find Him ? Whoso worships these. 
Worships almighty God indeed.* 


♦ An English translation by John Moftitt of the 
Bengali poem by Swanii Vivekananda^ entitled 
“Sakhar Prati.’’ 



THE POETRY OF THE GOND 

By VERRIER ELWIN 

H ere is an entirely non-literary and non- is sung over and over again in the course 

religious poetry : a poctiy of earth of the dance and concludes the whole, 

and sky, of forest, hill and river : a followed by the burden of the poem, which 

poetry of the changing seasons and may or may not be related to the refrain 

the varied passions of men : a poetry of love, and which may be very long or sometimes 

naked and unabashed : a poetry of dance and as short as only two lines, 

drum and rhythm, free of all convention and The kur>na dance is formed as follows : 
restraint. Wordsworth says that in humble and a group of men with the drums stand in 

rustic life, ‘^the essential passions of the heart the centre, while a line of women, varying 

hnd a bett(*r soil in which they can attain in strength from two to a dozen or more, 

their maturity, are less under restraint, and dances in front of them. Sometimes the 

speak a plainer and more emphatic language ; swaying line of women moves to and fro, 

because in that condition of life our elementary sometimes it circles round and round the 

feelings co-exist in a state of greater men : sometimes when the circle is very 

simplicity . . . and the passions of men are large, a few girls will detach themselves 

incorporated with the beautiful and permanent from the rest and will go round the men 

forms of naturci.’^ This is an exact des- very fast in the opposite direction to the 

cription of the poetry of the Gond. larger slow-moving dance. The best dancers 

Gond poetry finds expression in the attain the most delicate and intricate move- 

Dhanda, or riddle, the Dadaria, the short ments of the hands and feet, but especially 

song which is chanted by the wood<mtter the feet, and after the dance has continued 

as h(i goes about his business in the forest half the night, even the least expert become 

or by a party of friends sitting round the inspired and the entire company is possessed 

lire by night, but chiefly and supremely by the very spirit of rhythm. Sometimes 

ill the hrtrnfa, the songs which accompany the women will begin the songs, and the 

the famous dance which is said to symbolize men have to pick up the tune and the 

tli(‘ bringing of the green boughs from the words and answer them — it is an amusing 

forest at the beginning of s|)ring. sight to see a few trained women confounding 

There must be thousands of these Lnrnia : a group of men — and sometimes the men 
1 have a collection of some two hundred, begin and the women answer. It is notable 

hiboriously collected and still more laboriously that there are a great many women poets, 

translated, for many of the Gonds themselves and incomparably the best karma have 

do not understand the ni(‘aning of all they been giv(‘n us by wmineii. Here then we 

sing, and it needs the help of experts to have a dance poetry, a living poetry 

elucidate th(? obscurer songs. Some arc recreated day by day, a poetry of rhythm 

worthless as poetry or even as sense, but and delight, sung under the bright moon, 

in many there are ^‘gleams like the flashing to the crasli of the drums, the music 

of a shield”, while some ris^ to the heights of anklet and bangle, and the delicate 

of poetic thought and expression. There movements of the feet. There is a Gond 

are a great variety of metres according to riddle — dumb bird sits on a beautiful 

the raga that is to be sung, every karma tree : shake the tree and the bird awakes 

having its appropriate tune. Rhyme is not and sings.” To which the answer is, ‘‘The 

usually employed, the effect of the poem anklets on the feet of a girl who goes to 

being gained by the i*hythmical movement the dance.” 

of the words. The form of the karma is These poems are a window into the forest 
normally « refrain at the beginning, which mind. It is very hard for the educated 
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to think of the multitudes of the peasantry 
as real people, or at least as people as 
real as themselves. The efforts of 
anthropologists to elucidate the customs and 
superstitions of the villager only serve to 
accentuate the difference : he seems more 
bizarre than ever. He becomes an object 

of interest, often also an object of pity, 
but it is hard to think of him as a man 
of like passions with ourselves. These 
poems will show that even the ^aboriginaP, 
with his strange knowledge and weird 
customs, his utter poverty and ignorance, 

is of the same common stuff of humanity, 
interested in the same essential things. I 

believe that after reading their poetr}^ 
carefully no one could again think of the 
forest people as mere cyphers in the 
population of India. 

The karma range over a wide variety of 
subjects, and reveal a close attachment to and 
observation of nature. Among their themes 
are the copper-tinted border of a girPs dress 
shining in the sun like fire ; a stream flowing 
beneath a plantain tree : hens scratching 

for food in the forest, a goat munching in a 
thorny bush : the rain pouring down on 
the deserted lover by the road-side, washing 
the mud off the walls of houses, flooding the 
rivers. We see the peasants washing them- 
selves in the river damming it up to catch 
fish, working till their backs are aching and 
they must go and sit in the cool shade to rest, 
then planting chili or guava in their courtyard 
while outside the mangoes ripen and the 
tamarind bears fruit. 

The mangoeB grow in clusters. 

0 laden is the tamarind ; 

As near as seed to fruit, 

So close should be our love. 

Several poems describe the village girls 
going for water to the well. 

A fair and slender girl has gone for water 

to the well. () ! 

Lift the pot from her head for fear she may l>e hurt. 
iWt cloth, what is it made of ? And what kind of 

pot is this ? 

The cloth is made of silver, the pot is made of gold. 

We see the wall of cactus round the 
village, the peacock spreading its fanlike tail 
on high, the coirts going along the road, a dog 
barking at moon and keeping everyone 
iiirake* The itself is often described. 


The dancers are dancing and the people gather rounds. 
How beautiful are feet adorned with silver. 

How lovely are the ankles with their sounding rings. 
Ho the dancers are dancing and the people gather 

round. 

But especially as we might expect — the 
forest and the forest road have captured the 
imagination of these poets. The forest is 
the place of love ; the road the scene of 
separation and longing. 

Before me is a mountain : behind it is the forest. 
Where are you going, beloved ? Take me with you 

to the forest. 

For as dry leaves flame in the forest fire, 

So my life burns for you. 

The forest is dangerous — "O the jungle 
full of tigers ! How can we escape ? Ho V ' — and 
even in the narrow mountain pass choked 
with mud, the tiger^s footprints may be seen. 
But in one poem, the girl is proud that 
her lover braves its dangers. "My life is 
alone, cutting bamboos in the forest, and he is 
not afraid.” For the forest is the madhiihaiiy 
the sweet forest, the forest of beauty and 
delight. 

() forest-bird I (> forest-bird ! 

You want anklets for your feet. ( ) I 
You want a necklace for your throat, O ! 

But where will you get their price, here in the 

beautiful forest ? 

O forest-bird ! 

But the forest-road is the place of 
separation. The dread of separation and 
death casts a sombre shadow over these 
poems. 

Death will make t^ntry into thy body which is 

so beautiful. 

() brother, separation will come to this sweet 

life of ours. 

Every part of my body weeps for thee. 

My mind repeats, Death is near, 

And my heart broods on this sadness. 

O, Death will come to thy body, thy body which is 

beautiful to me. 

There is no escaping death : just as a man 
who is trying to cross a flooded river, or one 
who has fallen from a tall tree is sure to die, 
so death is certain for all who live. And 
after this life of two days is over we must 
travel onwards along the road alone. Life 
is a sad business, haunted by tears and 
separation. 

The depths of sorrow in tears have not been 

measured. 

The mountains and the hills will pass away. 

Like flooded rivers and streams tears may flow. 
Brother, were I a tear-drop I would fall like 

flooded waters, 

For the deep limits of sorrow^s tears are not yet found. 
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No one cares for the poor dweller in the 
•orest. He is forgotten by tlie world. And 
ife is full of enemies and cruelty. Here is a 
very strange song of loneliness. 

He had no friend, he had no disciple. 

He reached a forest-covered mountain : 

There he found a man who looked at him. 

with crooked eyes, 

And he said to him, do not look at me so crookedly. 

I can spend the rest of my days as before 

without a friend. 

Tomorrow or the day after I shall die. 

And on my breast grass will grow. 

This life only remains in the body for two days, 

8o do not look at me with your crooked eyes. 

Here is another pathetic song. 

With sad news I am come. 

With heavy heart I stand before your door. 

But you care not whether I wee]) or no. 

For you are with your beloved. 

But I stand at your door with sad news in my 

heart. 

One of the most constant themes is the 
separation of lover and beloved. 

In all my dreams I seai-ched for you, 

But I did not iind even the echo of your stc])s. 

And again, 

The cart runs forward like the wind. 

My lord, stay for a moment, stay. 

Vbur darling’s heart is weeping tor you. 

This is one of the most touching of the 
songs. 

There is no rest for her, and sleep has left her bed. 

Sleepless she sweeps her court-. 

But on her own heart heavy lies the dust. 

For the comrade of her life has left her, 

And there is pain in her heart. 

There is no rest for her, and sleep has left her bed. 

The girl who from childhood has entranced 
the whole village mu.st go away to be 
married : the necessity of finding work often 
separates lovers who curse that cruel master : 
love itself brings an under-sense of sadness. 

As the river flows continually, so my tears for 

ever flow. 

(.) my love, forget not one passing moment of 

our passion. 

From our life togetl*er thou hast learnt all my 

desire. 

^‘Love is a river that takes a winding 
course’^ is the refrain of one song. Some of 
the most tragic have a condensed passion 
that is almost Japanese r a world of sorrow 
in a line or two. 

Outside the rain is pouring down 

And in the house a girl sits weeping. 

Could there be a more complete and 
perfect^ picture ? Or this — 


O you have forgotten what you said to me 

beneath the mango tree.. 

0 why have you forgotten ? 

And this — 

Do not lose the cloth that hides my breasts, 

Or later you will miss it and be sad. 

And this — 

You may go anywhere. 

You may wander over the roads of all the wmrld. 

But I will find you, 0 my love. 

But not all the karma are tragic. There 
is plenty of humour, most of it gross enough, 
some of it displaying a rich vein of satire. 
An ugly conceited girl goes to the bazaar. 

On her club foot is a lovely ring : there’s collyrium 

in her squinting eyes. 

In her tattered ears an earing. 

She is dressed bright as the lightning. Thus she 

goes to the bazaar. 

There is a vivid picture of a vulgar man. 

On his wrists are heavy silver bangles. 

In his ears are golden rings. 

From his mouth Hows ever the red stream of betel. 

The aliir (cowherd) spends all day long 
gossiping from house to house, and while he 
does so the cows go straying all over the 
forest There is a song about the police 
constable. 

Some he puts in jail. 

On some he puts the handciifis. 

He puts the thief in jail. 

He claps handcuffs on the (loud. 

The goixl and innocent he also troubles endlessly. 

But it is in their love poetry that the Grond^ 
excel. This has received scant justice from 
writers hitherto. Russell, who translates a 
few songs (one at least of real beauty) says that 
they are “with a few exceptions of an erotic 
character^^ and Trench remarks piously that 
“unfortunately, though many of the marriage 
songs have a distinct beauty of their own, 
the outlook of the Gond on the subject of 
marriage severley restricts any attempt to print 
them in full, and I have made no attempt to 
do so.” Does the outlook of Shakespeare on 
the subject of marriage restrict any attempt 
to print his plays in full ? And do we snuft* 
out thus condescendingly the whole of 
Elizabethan and Jacobean lyric literature as 
“erotic” ? Some of the Gond karma are 
coarse and indecent, but I have a hundred' 
love-poems, every one of .r which could be 
printed and enjoyed by all but the most 
conventional and Puritan. These poems are, aa. 
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1 have sai3> tiaked and unabashed : they are 
frank) bold, intense ; there is nothing Platonic 
about them. The Gond would agree with 
Donne : 

Whoever loves, if he do not propose 

The rifi;ht true end of love, he^s one that goes 

To sea for nothing but to make him sick. 

Again and again I am reminded of the 
Elizabethan love-poetry, the most direct and 
the finest love-poetry ever written. These 
Gond karma are what Milton said poetry 
should be : they are simple, sensuous and 
impassioned — and their passion does not 
condemn them : it redeems them. These 
songs are not usually marriage songs ; though 
the love they describe not infrequently leads 
to what in the West would be called 
^‘companionate marriage.’’ The most striking 
thing about the Gond outlook on marriage 
is that men and women usually marry because 
they love one another and not simply because 
their parents want them to, and that they 
often dispense with the formal and expensive 
luxury of a marriage ceremony. Nearly all 
Gonds are married once in their lives oflBcially ; 
but many girls live with two or three men 
before they finally settle down and so as 
likely as not they will not be married to the 
man whom they choose finally as a life-partner. 
Once they have chosen him and had children 
by him, they are loyal, faithful and devoted, 
loving and tender mothers, and companions 
and life-long lovers of their men. 

Romantic love is necessary to the Gond : 
he cannot live without it. 

In every little lane there is a garden. 

In every village there are flowering tret^s. 

Let me rest in your garden for a little while. 

You may eat and drink, but life without a girl is 

wasted. 

So let me rest in your garden of flowers. 

There is complete frankness. 

Short hours have passed for me. 

But the long hours of night for you remain. 

So let us 3lt*ep together all night long. 

For without you rny bed is savourless. 

And again, 

O come, my Jove, come home with me and sleep. 

How can we spend the night ul God in empty 

dance and song ? 

Whose is that bed, whose is that splendid bed ? 

Come rest, my Ipve, the time for sleei) draws near. 

There’s a bed for your motber, a seat for your 

father, but for my love the noblest bed of all. 

• O come, iny loye, oome home with me and sleep. 


This love is truly an intense and wonderful 
thing. 

She is drying her clothes in the backyard of her 

house. 

0 how I remember the passion of our love. 

0 the love that stirs my heart, 

0 that wonderful love, 

1 can never forget it. 

We can almost see the following scene. 

I am looking out of my house. 

The sun is but a bamboo’s length above the hills, 
Where can you go now it is grown so late, 

0 lover, in whom my life is en wound ? 

Like a dry leaf in the wind, you are ever blown 
to and fro aw’ay from me. 
, Where can you go no>v it is grow n so late ? 

This is a pretty song. 

You have built a house of stone, ( > I 
You have made a door of stone, (> ! 
b"or a few^ nights let me stay with you. 

And then I’ll go to a far distant land. 

And this is vivid and realistic. 

At dawn of day the lovely girl implores her love 

to let her go. 

Give me iny mri, lover mine, give me my jacket too. 
Come, kiss jne, only let me go for dawn is coming 

soon . 

There is room for only two more out of 
many. 

0 my beloved, a sword ever flashes above my head. 

1 have not stolen, 1 have not stokn love. 

Save me the sinless lover, save me from the sword. 

And this 

Come by this road : go by that road. 

As you journey, hold in your mind the image of 

your (hirling. 

And let that love be seen in your eyes. 

Yet once again we are brought back to 
sorrow and rejection— the pains which must 
inevitably assail those who seek the intense 
and passionate in life. Here is a song of 
rejection. 

As in a pot the milk turns sour. 

As silver is debased : 

So the love 1 wou so hardly 

Has been shattered since you have betrayed me. 

And here another — 

Y^our teeth are like silver, 

How beautiful is your face, 

My man of wonder ! 

But in your life there is no truth. 

And my heart is full of pain. 

But others are happier than this : we 
must not leave this poetry on a note of 
sadness — rather on one of expectation. 

0 cuckoo, take my message. 

My love awaits me in the garden. 

O how shall I send a message to him 1 i 
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My love awaits me in his garden. 

I will send my message by a parrot. 

I will send my letter even witn a crow. 

My love awaits me in his garden. 

Here then we have a corpus of poems, 
iis yet little explored, which not only give 


us a unique picture of the life and thought 
of the forest people but are in themselves,. 
I venture to think, a not inconsiderable 
addition to our literature. May they serve 
to deepen our love for this wonderful, 
romantic, tragic, heroic and forgotten race ! 


SOME FACTS CONCERNING EDUCATION IN THE 
UNITED PROVINCES 

By N. K. SIDHANTA, 

Dean of the Factittif of ArtSy Lneknotr (Jniversitij 


I T is part of the sto<‘k-in-trade of every 
critic of the Indian Government to point 
to the appalling illiteracy of th(^ masses 
and argue that it is due to tlie apathy 
of the authorities which leads to the spending 
of such a small sum on (Hlucation as compared 
to what is spent for other purposes. It is not 
our concern here to show the justice (or 
injustice) of this criticism nor to suggest that 
much higher sums should be available for 
education though we would certainly welcome 
it. What some of us regret is that the money 
whic.h is actually being spent is not producing 
the results that it should and that there is 
no uniformity in the methods adopted or 
means utilized tx) remove illiteracy and spread 
education in general. This is specially our 
regret as in U. P. the State has perhaps con- 
tributed more towards this end than in other 
provinces without achieving anything like 
what should have been achieved. The total 
educational expenditure in U. P. for 1932 
did not compare favourably with Madras but 
was practically the same as in Bengal* or 
in Bombay, in lakhs it was 3S9 as against 
400 in Bombay, 422 in Bengal and 5(57 in 
Madras. What is instructive is however 
this that out of this tvtal only 33 per cent, 
was contributed by the Government in Bengal 
about 48 per cent, in Bombay and Madras 
whereas in U. P. it was over 55 per cent., the 
actual amount being more than that in Bengal 

* This in spite of the fact that the number of 
High Schools in Bengal is over 1,0(30 while in IJ. P. 
they number about 2(K), and Bengal has about 2000 
middle Schools as against U. P.’s 100. 


and Bombay and only a little less than what 
it was in Madras. If again we think of the 
proportion of Government expenditure on 
education to the total provincial expenditure 
wc find (I. P. most praiseworthy: 16.89 per 
cent. a3 against 10.2 in Bihar, 12.4 in Bombay,. 

13.1 in Bengal and 15,7 in Madras. Thus 
we have practically no ^^inaided^^ High School 
in U. P. whereas in Bengal half of the High . 
Schools arc of that type. 

But if we look to the results we find no 
grounds for satisfaction : the percentage of 
male population of school-going age receiving 
instruction in the primary classes is 30 in 
U. P., whereas it is 48 in Bengal, 49 in 
Bombay and 59 in Madras. If again we think 
of the percentagr^, of that population receiving 
instruction in the various provinces we find 
it is only 3.1 in U. P. as against 5.5 in Bengal,. 

6.1 in Bombay and (5.2 in Madras. The 
positive results are perhaps even worse than 
what these figures suggest for a good many 
of the students enrolled in primary classes . 
remain there only for a year, attending school 
in a most perfunctory fashion and gaining 
nothing from their enrolment in an institution. 
The number of such casual and irregular 
students is far too large in U. P. and looking 
at the figures of the last few years we find 
that of the 537000 students who joined 
class I in 1 927 only about 87,000 continued to 
class V, just about 16 per cent, of the 
original entrants : as a matter of fact in class 
IV, it was only 23 per ceiit. while even in 
class II it was less than 50 per cent. Thus 
more than half of the money spent on primary. 
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education is absolutely wasted and might have 
been utilized in a far better fashion. Another 
point about this waste is evident from the 
number of pupils who are over-age in second- 
ary as also in primary schools. Taking any 
pupil above nine as over-age for class I 
(twelve for class TV) we find that in these 
four primary classes 27.8 per cent are over- 
age as against only nine in Bengal and 17.9 
in Bombay. Or again taking pupils above 
17 as over-age in the class immediately before 
' the Matriculation (or High School) examina- 
tion we find that in the four highest classes 
of the secondary schools 69.8 per cent are 
over-age in U. P. as against 36 in Bengal and 
59 in Madras. Such students have certainly 
stagnated, remained in the same class for more 
than one year and been casual about their 
work. Their presence in an institution is not 
usually helpful either to themselves or to 
their companions and the quality of instruc- 
tion would be improved if they were weeded 
out of the higher classes though they cannot 
be removed from the lowest In the latter 
case however parents and guardians of 
irregular students might be penalized as also 
those who prevent their boys from coniin*iing 
in a school for more than a year. We hoar 
a good deal about compulsory primary educa- 
tion, an experiment which has been 
undertaken in some areas without as yet 
showing the results that they were confidently 
expected to give. In U. P. this has 
been partly due to the choice of unsuitable 
areas and the lack of competent supervisors, 
in the Panjab to the machinery for enforcing 
compulsion having proved cumbrous and 
ineffective in Bengal and Bombay to financial 
stringency. But it seems certain that no 
compulsion can be effective where there is so 
much of waste and stagnation due to the 
apathy of guardians on the one hand and the 
lack of trained and efficient teachers on the 
other* if compulsion has to be started it 
should first be with the pupils who have 
already had one year in the lowest class, it 
should be to make them continue for four 
years and gain the miiuinum that can be 
attained out of the educational system. At 
a later stage wheu it is possible to force the 
great majority oi boys lo attend school, those 
who aro over-age will have to be left out and 


compulsion started only with those within a 
certain age-limit. There must also be greater 
facilities for the adequate training of teachers 
for even now with a smaller number of 
teachers required we find far too many un- 
trained men though the state of things in U. P. 
Ls here far better than in other provinces : 
66 % of the teachers in primary schools are 
trained in U. P. as against 28 S in Bengal, 
46;! in Bombay and 59% in Madras. But 
as soon as we have compulsion, the number 
of teachers must be multiplied several times 
and it will be extremely difficult for the train- 
ing schools to keep pace with the increase 
unless the autliorities are careful from the 
very beginning. In the words of the Hartog 
report : ‘There is little hope of real progress 
in primary education unless a definite break 
is made with the policy of inconsiderately 
multiplying schools, and of hastily expanding 
or improvising new ineffective arrangements 
for training the additional teachers required. 
As matters stand in India, effective arrange- 
ments for training vernacular teachers must, 
generally speaking, precede the expansion of 
primary schools, as the training of vernacular 
teachers itself depends upon a good supply 
of recruits froui middle vernacular schools.” 

There are other directions in which it is 
necessary to work before we can ensure our 
fully utilizing the amount of money at our 
disposal. Multiplication of schools in the 
same areas due to competition frequently 
along communal lines leading to the segre- 
gation of pupils of the diff*erent communities 
is not healthy for the social order and 
ruinously expensive for the authorities if the 
{State is responsible for a decent fraction of 
the money required. While schools are 
multiplied in some districts others are starved 
and we have accentuation of a difference 
between one portion of the province and 
another as backward or advanced leading 
perhaps ultimately to an upsetting of edu- 
cational balance in the province and the 
creation of favourable and favoured areas. 
The segregation of boys and girls again at 
the elementary stage cannot be supported in 
any way. It means the duplication of expenses 
and often to a lessening of efficiency, for 
increased numbers up to a certain limit mean 
more of a competitive spirit in the class and 
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greater attention paid to the prescribed 
work. 

Such wasteful schools are at least partly 
responsible for the fact that the average 
annual cost per pupil to Government is 
highest in U. P. among the major Indian 
provinces. For primary schools it is a 
little less here than in Bombay, though 
more than what it is in Madras and 
much more than that in Bengal. For middle 
schools however it is Rs. 23 per head in U. P. 


as against Es. 14 in Madras, Rs. 11 in Bombay 
and Rs.2 in Bengal, while for high schools it is 
Rs. 39 as against Rs. 12 in Madras, Rs. 21 
in Bombay and Rs. 9 in Bengal. If care 
is taken to eliminate over-lapping and 
dupluyition where tliere are not suflScient 
students the scale of costs might be brought 
down considerably and the limited sum 
available for education could go much further 
than what it does now. 


INDIAN WOMEN IN SCIENCE 

By ROBINDRA MOHAN DATTA, m.sc. 


[ Editor’s Note. This article having reached us 
rather late, we have not Imjo.ii able to try to obtain 
photographs of the ladies mentioned in it. As we 
do not know their addresses, we shall be much 
obliged if they or their friends will kindly send us 
their photographs. 1 

I NDIAN educated and cultured women, 
dcjvotees of the Arts subjocits for the last 
so many years, are taking keen and lively 
interest in scientific subjects now-a-days. 
During the first week of January last many 
women scientists from all parts of India 
not only joined the iii(‘etings of the Indian 
Science Congri^ss in Calcutta, but also 
contributed original papers and took part 
in the divseussions. 

In the Chemistry Section, Miss Olive 
Joseph along with Prof. S. M. Mehta of 
Bombay contributed a ])aper, vix,, "Studies 
on Titanium Dioxide Sol.” Miss K. D. 

Gavankar along with Prof. N. W. Hirwe 
of Bombay read a paper on "Studies of 

Chloral-Nitro-Salicylamides.^^ In the Psycology 
Section, Miss S. Ghosh, b.a., n. f.w. (Lond.), 
of Mayurbhanj, not only read a very 

valuable paper on "Child Psychology”, but 
was also the ilec order of this Section. 
Miss S. B. Gupta of Kangpur also read au 
interesting paper, entitled, "Application of 

Binet, Simon, and Piaget Rea.soning tests 
to a group of 55 children, aged 7 years.” 

In the Botany Section, Mrs. A. Craker 
along with Mr. 11, P. Naskar and Mr. K. P. 
Biswas, the first Indian Curator of the 
Iloyal Botanic Gardens, Sibpur, contributed 
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a paper on "Botanical Collections in the 
Sikkim Himalayas.” She collected some 
very rare specimens from such a high altitude 
as i 8,000ft. A paper entitled "A Preliminary 
Study on the Physiology of Sugarcane” 
stands in the name of Sriinati Usha Chatterjee 
of Allahabad. Besides these, Mrs. S. Datta, 
M. sc. (Manchester), of the Bethiine College, 
Calcutta, Dr. Miss E. K. Janaki Ammal, pLd. 
(Michigan), of Madras and Miss Sally 
Myer, an undergraduate Honours student 
of the Calcutta University, were also present 
throughout the sittings and joined in the 
discussions. 

It is gratifying to note in this connection 
that Dr. Miss Janaki Ammal was also 
unanimously elected the Secretary of the 
Indian Botanical Society this year. 

Mention may bo made of the following 
who have been elected members of the 
Indian Science Congress Mrs. Sarojini 
Datta, Miss Swarnalata Ghosh, Miss Suniti 
Bala Gupta, Miss Rachel P. John, Miss P. 
M. Kanga, Mrs. S. R. Kashyap, Miss Maneck 
M. Mehta, Miss Nirupama Sen, Dr. E. K. 
Janaki Ammal, Mrs. S. D Hora, Mrs. R 
B. Lai, Mrs. H. Krall, Mrs. B. Sahni, Mrs. 
V. Sethi, Miss K. D. Gavankar, Miss Sally 
Myer and Miss Joseph Olive. 

We hope to see in the near future 
Indian women submitting original papers in 
other branches of Science, anc taking more 
and more prominent part in the discussions and 
proceedings of the Indian Science Congress. 



SOME ASPECTS OF THE JOINT COMMITTEE REPORT 

II. ECONOMIC IMPLICATIONS" 


By D. N. BANERJEE, 


Head of the Heparlmmii of Reommie 

I 

I propose to consider in this paper the recom- 
mendations of the Joint Select Committee 
for the prevention of commercial discrimina- 
tion in India. The importance attached in the 
United Kingdom to this aspect of the Indian 
constitutional (juestion has, observes the Com- 
mittee, been much misunderstood in India. It, 
therefore, feels that its first duty is to define 
it in such a way as to remove this misunder- 
standing. The problem of commercial discriinina- 
tion is divisible in its view into two entirely 
separate issues : (/) the question of administra- 
tive and legislative discrimination against British 
commercial interests and British trade in India, 
and (n) the question of discrimination against 
British imports into India. The White Paper 
dealt with the first issue only ; it said nothing 
regarding the second. 

II 

In regard to the question of administrative 
and legislative discrimination against British 
commercial interests and British trade in India. 

I may state here that the Joint Committee has 
generally endorsed the relevant White Paper 
proposals as elaborated by the (Confidential 
Memorandum on the same question, dated the 
Jrd November, which the Secretary ol 

State for India submitted to the Committee on 
the Gth of November, 193^1. As I have already 
dealt with the question fully in two previous 
issuesf of this licview I do not propose to 
discuss it here. I shall refer, however, to the 
few additional observations which the Committee 
has made in this connection. 

In the first place, the Committee has recom- 
niended that the general declaration as to British 
subjects, as suggested by the White Paper (and 
the Confidential Memorandum) should provide 
that no British subject, Indian or otherwise, 
dmmkd in India, shall be disabled from holding 
any public office or from practising any trade, 
profession or calling by reason only of his 
religion, descent, caste, colour or place of birth ; 
and tJmt it should he extended^ as regards the 

* Substance of a lectui’e delivered on 20th 
January^ 1935, before the Economic Society, 

The Review for October and 

November, 1934* 


and Politics^ IJfUm Vnwersitg 

holding of office under the Fedsral Oovermnent, to 
subjects of Indian States. The italicized words 
have been added by the Committee to the relevant 
White Paper proposals. 

Jt may be noted here that, under the existing 
Constitution of India no native of British India, 
nor any subject of His Majesty resident therein^ 
is, by reason only of his religion, place of birth, 
descent, colour or any of them, disqualified for 
holding any jffire under the Crown in India. 

Hecondly, in regard to Bills discriminatory in 
fact, although not so in form, the (Jornmittee has 
suggested that the royal Instrument of Instruc- 
tions to be issued to tlie (Tovernor-General and 
the Governors should make it plain that it is 
their duty, in exercising their discretion in the 
matter of assent to Bills, “not to feel themselves 
bound by the terms of the statutory prohibitions 
in relation to discrimination, but to withhold 
their assent from any measure which, though 
not in form discriminatory, would in their judg- 
ment have a discriminatory eflect.’' The 
(committee has further observed : 

“We have made, we hope, sufficiently plain the 
scope and the nature of the discrimination which 
wc regard it as necessary to prohibit, and we 
have expressed our belief that statutory prohibi- 
tions should he capable of being so framed as 
generally to secure what we have in view.” 

It is cons(‘ious, however, of the difficulty of 
framing completely water-tight prohibitions and 
of the scope which ingenuity might find for 
complying with the letter of the law in a matter 
of this kind while violating its spirit. It is, 
therefore, in its view, an essential concomitant 
of the stage of responsible government which its 
proposals are <lesigned to secure 'that the discre- 
tion of the Governor-(jeneral and of the 
Governors in the granting or withholding of 
assent to all Bills of their Legislature should 
be and unfeileml ; and in the difficult matter 
of discrimination in particular, it would not 
regard this condition as fulfilled if the Governor- 
General and the Governors regarded the exercise 
of their discretion as restricted by the terms of 
the statutory prohibitions. It has also recom- 
mended that 

'‘The Instruraent of Instructions of the Governor- 
General and the Governor should require him, 
if in any case he feels doubt whether a particular 
Bill does or does not offend against the intentions 
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of the Constitution Act in the matter -of discrimina- 
tion to reserve the BUI for the signification of His 
Majesty^s pleasure/^ 

It is, I think, needless to state that the 
object of these recommendations is to ensure 
an additional safeguard for the protection of 
British commercial and industrial interests in 
India. 

.Finally, the Joint (committee Ijas expressed 
its “concurrence with the statement in the British- 
India Joint Memorandum that ‘a friendly 
settlement by negotiation is by far the most 
appropriate and satisfactory method’ of dealing 
witli the question of discrimination.^’ Further, 
it has observed that, since the conventional is 
preferable to the statutory method, and since 
agreement and goodwill form the most satisfactory 
basis for commercial relations between India and 
the United Kingdom, there should be nothing 
in the Constitution Act which might close the 
door against a (Convention. It has accordingly 
recommended that His Majesty, if satisfied that 
a (invention lias been made betw^een His 
Majesty’s (Government in the United Kingdom 
and the new (Tovennnent of India covering 
(ommercial matters, and that the necessary 
legislation for implementing it has been passed 
by Parliament and by Indian Legislature .should 
be empowenHl to declare by order in Council 
ihai the sfatNtar/f j)rorisi())f.s in Uiv ConsHUffioti 
Art ,sJfOuM not so lonj/ as fhs (onendion 

troidd ronfimtr m forre between tla^ two countries. 
Tile (Vunmittee (‘ontinues, 

“It may be said that the practical result will 
lie exactly the same, and this no doubt is true: 
but the merit of the ja-oposal, as \\v see it, is 
that it would enable the Indian (Jovornment and 
Legislature, if tliey so desire, to substitute a 
voluntary agreement for a statutory eiiaetment, 
and would therefore givti to the arrangements for 
the reciprocal protection of British subjects in 
India and the Pnited Kingdom resnectivcly the 
conventional basis which in our jiulgmcnt * it is 
most desirable that they should have.” 

It is clear, however, f^oni the italicized words 
above that the statutory provisions will apply 
as soon as the proposed Convention (teases to be 
in force. 

Ill 

Fiscal Aut( incm y Co.vvktsTion 

I shall now deal with the second issue, namely, 
the question of disorur.ination against British 
imports into India. In regard to this question 
the Joint Commiitee has made a recommendation 
which was not even contemplated by the White 
Paper. As is well known tlie fiscal relations 
between India and the United Kingdom 
have been regulated ever since the introduction 
of the Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms by what is 
commonly known as the Fiscal Autonomy 
(Convention, Now, if we are to appreciate properly 
the nature ^ and object of the Committee’s re- 
conimenilation for the prevention of discrimination 


against British imports, we should know the 
origin and the present position of the Fiscal 
Convention. I, therefore, propose to deal with 
that question first before I examine the particular 
recommendation of the Committee. 

The Parliamentary Joint Select Committee 
which was appointed to consider the Government 
of India Bill, 1919, and which was presided over 
by Lord Selborne, made the following 
observations, while dealing with clause of the 
Bill, on the question of the future relations 
between th(3 Secretary of State in Council and 
the Government of India : 

“The Committee have given most careful con- 
sideration to the relations of the Secretary of State 
with the (Tovernment of India, and through it 
with the ])roviricial governments. In the relations 
of the Secretary of State with the Governor- 
General in Council the Committee are not of 
opinion that any statutory change can be made, 
so long as ” the Govcrnor-(Seneral remains 
responsible to Parliament, but in practice the 
conventions which mm govern these relations may 
wisely bo modified to meet fresh circumstances 
caused by the erciation of a iiCgislative Assembly 
with a large ehjcted majority. In the exercise of 
his resjxuisibility to Parliament, which he cannot 
delegate to any one else, the Secretary of State 
may reasonably consider that only in exceptional 
fircumstaiK^es should he be called upon to 
intervene in matters of ]>urely Indian interest 
where the Government and the Legislature of 
India are in agreement. 

“This examination of the general proposition , 
leads inevitably to the consideration of one special 
case of non-intervention. Nothing is more likely 
10 endanger the gocnl relations between India and 
(Ji’cat Britain than a belief that India’s fiscal 
policy is dictated from Wliitehall in the interests 
of the trade of Great Britain. That such a belief 
exists at the moment there can be no doubt. 
That there ought to be no room for it in the 
future is equally clear. India’s position in the 
Imperial Conference opened the door to negotiation 
between India and the rest of the Empire, but 
negotiation without power to legislate is likely to 
remain iiiefiectivc. A satisfactory solution of the 
(piestion can only be guaranteed by the grant of 
liberty to the Government of India to devise those 
tarifl* arrangements which seem best fitted to 
India’s needs as an integral portion of the British 
.Emf)ire. It cannot he guaranteed by statute with- 
out limiting the ultimate power of Parliament to 
control the administration of India, and without 
limiting the power of veto which rests in the 
Crown ; and neither of these limitations finds a 
place in any of the statutes in the British Empire. 
It can only therefore be assured by an acknowdedg- 
inentofa convention. Whatever f)e tim right fiscal 
policy for India, for the needs of her consumers as 
well 'as for her manufacturers, it is quite char 
that she should have the same liberty to consider 
her intejrsh as Great Britain, Amtralia, New 
Zealand, Canada and Sindh Africa, In the opinion 
of the Committee, therefore, the Secretap^ of State 
should as far as possible avoid interference 
on this subject when the Goverh'Aent of India and 
its Legislature are in agreement, and they think 
that his intervention, when it does take place, 
should be limited to safeguarding the international 
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obligations of the Empire or any fiscal arrange- 
ments within the Empire to which His Majesty’s 
Government is a party.” 

On the 23rd of February, 1921, the Council 
of State adopted a resolution* recommending to 
the^ Governor-General in Council that His 
Majesty’s Government should be addressed 
through the Secretary of State with a prayer that 
the Government of India should be granted full 
fiscal autonomy subject to^ the provisions of the 
Government of India Act. The resolution, says 
the Indian Fiscal Commission, was duly 
forwarded by the Government of India to the 
Secretary of State with the request that it should 
be laid before the Majesty’s Government. 

As will appear from what follows, the principle 
of fiscal autonomy for India was practically 
definitely accepted by the British Government. 
In the course of his reply to a deputation from 
Lancashire on the Indian import duties on cotton 
goods, Mr. Montagu stated on March 23rd, 1921, 
as Secretary of State for India: “After that 
Report by an authoritative Committee of both 
Houses and Lord Curzon’s promise in the House 
of Lords, it was absolutely impossible for me to 
interfere with the right which I believe was 
wisely given and which I am determined to 
maintain to give to the Government of India the 
right to consider the interests of India first, just 
as we, without any complaint from any other 
Mrts of the Empire, and the other parte of the 
Empire without any complaint from us, have 
always chosen the tariff arrangements which they 
think best fitted for their needs, thinking of their 
own citizens first.” This speech, writes the Report 
of the Indian Fiscal Commission, was followed 
up by a Despatch dated the 30th June, 1021, 
written with reference to the resolution passed by 
the Council of State on February 23rd, 1921, in 
which the Secretary of State stat(Ml that he had 
on behalf of His Majesty’s Government, accepted 
the principle recommended by the Joint Select 
Committee in its report on Clause 33 of the 
Government of India Bill, 1919. His words were : 

“The Secretary of State should, as far as possible, 
avoid interference on this subject when the Govern- 
ment of India and the Indian Legislature arc in 
agreement, and it is considered that his interven- 
tion when it does take place should he limited to 
safeguarding the international obligations of the 
Empire or any fiscal arrangements within the 
Empire to which His Majesty’s Government is a 
party.” 

Although there was a sting in the tail, this 
was a fairly clear and definite pronouncement. 
In September, 1921, again, the Honourable 
Mr. IL A, F. Lindsay declared in the Council of 
State on behalf of the Government of India, 
with reference to the Honourable Mr. V. G. 
Kale’s resolution regarding fiscal powers under 
constitutional flecforma : 

* Vide the Council of State Debates, 23rd 
Feb., 1921. 


“I am perfectly prepared to state that the 
Government of India have every intention of 
exercising, in concert with the Indian Legislature, 
and in what it believes to be the best interests of 
the country, the fiscal powers which have been 
conferred on it under the recent constitutional 
reforms.” 

On the 29th of March, 1922, however, Lord 
Winierton, Under-Secretary of State for India, 
acting on behalf of his Chief, Lord Peel, made 
the following significant remarks* on the question 
of fiscal autonomy for India, in reply to 
representations made by another deputation 
representing Lancashire cotton textile interests : 

“I should like first of all to deal very briefiy 
with the constitutional point that has been raiscef. 
I will at once say that of course the ultimate 
fmamial responsibility under the Government of 
India Act rests witli the Secretary of State, but 
1 think it will be generally admitted that the 
Government of India must have wide latitude in 
deciding the steps to be taken in particular 
instances.... If you accept my argument, real, 
complete, self-government must always be based on 
fiscal autonomy. However, do not let us raise that 
ix)int at this moment. 1 would only venture to 
say with all respect that sooner or later, when 
this question comes to be the subject of public 
controversy and public debate, not |)erhaps in 
this Parliament but in a future Parliament, when 
the advance is again made, which, T suppose, we 
all hope, will be made as anticipated by Parliament 
— then Parliament ivill have to make up its mind 
when the question is most emphatically brought up 
of the cotton interest of Lancashire, with all its 
magnificent record of service and devotion to the 
Empire, on which leg it stands, whether it is 
prepared to say it will grant vomjilete fiscal autonomy 
to India or noiP 

As I have stated elsewhere, f this statement 
indicated ratht;r a change of attitude on the part 
of the Home autliorities, and was against the 
spirit of the recommendation of the Joint Select 
Committee on the question of fiscal autonomy for 
India. 

The true significance of the convention of 
fiscal autonomy came in for a good deal of 
discussion in the Legislative Assembly in 
connection with the consideration of the Cotton 
Textile Industry (Protection) Bill which had 
been introduced into Assembly on February 28th, 
1930, by the Honourable Sir George Rainy 
(Member for Commeree and Railways). 

Previously to the introduction of the Bill Sir 
George Schuster (Finance Member) had said on 
the same day in the course of his Budget speech, 
in reference to the proposed increase in the 
import duty on cotton piece-goods and the 
message§ from His Majesty’s Government relating 
thereto : 

• Vide 7 he Indian A nn ml Register^ 1922-23, 
vol. II, pp. 197-98; also Dr. Banerjee, Fiscal Policy 
in India, pp. 121-22. 

i* The Indian Constitution and its Actual Working, 
Brd Ed,, p. 341. 

§ In this message, His Majesty’s Government 
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'‘Let me make it clear at the outset that the 
fiscal autonomy contention is a ‘ renliiyy and that 
devdsions on matters of this kind are Icfl to the 
Goternment of India, and it is on this basis that 
our deliberations have proceeded throughout.” 

Again ; 

“We felt, in fact, that this method of approach 
from the British Government had a special signi- 
ficance. It affords striking evidence that the 
fiscal autonomy convention has become an integral 
part of the constitution, and that, even when 
British interests are most profoundly affected by 
tariff changes in India, the intervention of the 
British Government is restricted to representation 
and appeal. Complete freedom was accorded to the 
•Government of India to take the final decision in 
whatever manner they thought right for India. 
It appeared to us that, subject to our paramount 
duty of considering Indian interests first, no 
Government of India could ignore such an appeal, 
for, to any statesmanlike view, it must be cl^r 
tbiit India must be vitally interested in maintaining 
a spirit of co-operation with Great Britain. We 
felt, moreover, on every ground, that no member 
of any Government of India, be he British or 
Indian, would desire to introduce measures likely 
to inflict serious injury on British interests unless 
such measures were necessary for India’s develop- 
ment.” 

As against this view of the Finance Member 
^that the fiscal autonomy convention is a reality, 
Mr. K. C. Neogy (Dacca Division : Non-Muham- 
nia<lan Rural) said in the liCgislative Assembly, 
on Marth ‘Joth, 19B0, in the course of his 
speech on the Cotton Textile Industry (Protet^tion ) 
Bill, 1030 : 

“1 maintain that this Convention of fiscal 
autonomy is a sham aud a fraud.” 

This remark of Mr. Neogy and the remarks of 
some other members of the Assembly regarding 
•the true nature of the Fiscal (,'Onventiou led the 
Hon'ble Sir George Rainy to make the following 
important statemcmt in the Assembly on behalf 
of the (jovernment of India on March 27th, 
1930 :^ : 

“Much has been said, Mr President, during the 
course of the debate on the subjwt of the fiscal 
autonomy convention, and it is right that I should 
attempt to explain clearly what exactly the 
convention is and how it operates.... 

“Mr. President, all I can do in this House is to 
explain the view which the Government of India 
take of it and leave it at that.... 

“The fiscal autonomy convention means this, 
that while there is always previous consultation 
with the Secretary of S^>te, the final decision as 
to the proposals to bo jdaced bebire the Legislature 
rests with the Government of India and with no 
one else. In this respect, apart from the previous 
corisultatiou with tlie Stxuetary of State the 

asked the Government of India to take into ac^count 
both the reactions of the latter’s proposals (for 
increasing the import duty on cotton niecegoods) 
in India and their serious effects in Englana. 

* Vide the Legislative Assembly Debates 
March 27th, 1930. 


position of the Government of India is that of 
a Dominion Government which decides for itsdif 
what proposals it will place before the Legislature. 
To that extent the Government of India are 
independent, but for how long does this position 
of independence continue ? For exactly the same 
period as it continues in a Dominion, namely 
until the Legislature pronounces upon the proposals 
placed before it. As soon as the Legislature 
arrives at a decision, one of two things happens. 
Either the Government of India and the Legis- * 
lature are in agreement, and in that case every- 
thing proceeds as in a Dominion and no outside 
interference can affect the decision. But when 
the Government of India and the Legislature faU 
to agree, there is a difference. In a Dominion if 
the question is of real importance, the difference 
results in a change of Government which restores 
harmony. In India, under the present constitution, 
no such result can follow. The actual effect 
is that the convention ceases to operate and 
the Government of India come once more under 
the control of the Secretary of State, for as soon 
as the Government of India and the Legislature 
are not in agreement, the convention is at an end. 
And if the question be asked, in what sense does the 
Government of India come again under the control 
of the Secretary of State, I would say this, that 
clearly the Members of the Government of India 
are responsible to the Secretary of State for 
establishing harmonious relations with the Legis- 
lature in this region, so far as it is in their power 
to bring about that result. That is one of the 

duties of our position. 

“Now, on this point, Mr. President, I should 
like to refer to what was said by the Right 
Honourable the Secretary of State in the House 
of Commons. The three sentences I shall quote 
are as follows : 

‘Xor would any Secretary of State attempt to 
lay a finger upon this principle of tariff autonomy 
which has been establishea in practice for ten 
years in Indian affairs. There is Dominion Status 
in action ; there is a Dominion attribute. It has 
now become part and parcel of the right of 
India.’ 

“Now, it will be clear from the actual words 
I have (juoted, that the Secretary of State is not 
referring to any new^ convention or any new inter- 
pretation, for he Hix)ke of something which had 
been in existence and in practice for ten years. 
What has been the uniform practice throught 
these years in respect of the tariff ? The 
Government of India have framed their proposals 
and have placed them before the Legislature and 
the Legislature has passed judgment. Where 
there has been agreement, the Secretary of State 
has consistently refrained from interference, either 
at the preliminary stage when the Gorernraent of 
India decided what their proposals were to be, or 
at the final stage after the approval of the 
legislature had been secured. But if tne Government 
of India and the Legislature are not in agreement, 
what then ? Is there no means of resolving the 
dead -lock None, I fear, under the present 
constitution, save the influence of time and persua- 
tion w^hich may induce one aide or the other to 
modify its attitude. For, while the sphere of 
tariffs, India already possesses Dominion Status ; 
she does not as yet possess a Dominion constitu- 
tion. But if tne differences between the Govern- 
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ment and the Le(»:islatiire remain unadjusted 
ought not Government, many will ask, to give 
way and accept the opinion of the Assembly as 

decisive ? 1 realise how naturally that view must 
api>eal to those who ait opposite, but it is one 
which Government cannot accept. Duties and 

responsibilities are placed upon us by law, and 

we cannot divest ourselves of these even, if we 
would. A suggestion of this kind would mean 
• that, whatever changes in the tariff commended 
themselves to a majority of this House, or perhaps 
some of my friends opposite would say, to a 
majority of the non -official Members of this 
House, or to a majority of the elected Members 
should l>e brought into force whatin’^er view 
Government might take. That would mean 

nothing else than the abnegation of their func- 
tions by Government in a very large ])art of the 
financial sphere. The message of the Cabinet has 
made it clear that the eonvention a])plies not only 
to duties imposed for protective purposes, biit 
also to those imposed for revenue purposes, and 
from the constitutional point of view, that would 
be an intolerable position. In a sound constitution, 
each organ must discharge its appropriate func- 
tions. and the function of one cannot, without 
grave disorganisation, be transferred to anotlnT. 

‘‘1 have tried, Mr. Presideni^, to put clearly the 
view of the Government of India as to the inter- 
pretation to be placed upon the fiscal autonomy 
convention. Let me pass on to what has licen 
said on the lines that the fiscal autonomy convention 
is a sham. ]Vow, is that seri^'msly urged ? How 
could the policy of protection have been 

adopted at all in India without that coiivcution ? 
Where would the steel industry in India have 
been today but for the fiscal convention ? And 
as regards cotton, are memories indeed so short ? 
Some speakers have referred to what took i>lace 
in 1894 or 1895, when the cotton duties in India 
very iHjarly led to the downfall of the Liberal 
Government in England, but have Members also 
forgotten that, as late as 1917, when the customs 
duty on cotton piece-goods was rnised from ,'H to 
7i per cent., it seemed not unlikely for two or 
three days that that change wonhl bring down 
the Coalition Government in England, then in 
the very plenitude of its power. And, apart from 
the fiscal convention, how could the duty have 
been raised to 11 per cent, in 1921, or the excise 
duty removed in 1926, or, indeed, the duty raised to 
15 per cent., as has been done in th(^ current 
year ? The answer is. bec^ause the Goverumeiit 
, of India and the legislature wore in agrmnent 
and the convention once having been fully and 
frankly accepted by His Majesty's Government 
in England, we have no reason now to apprehend 
interference from that quarter. But the indispen- 
sable element whi<‘h must be present in order 
that the convention may operate, is that the 
of India and* the legislature should 
be in real agreement : and if it were pro|X)9ed 
that the Government of India's agreement must 
be assumed whenever a majority of the Assembly 
took a particular view, thai. would be an inter- 
pretation of the convention entirely novel and 
something quite different from anything that has 
existed si n<?e 1923 . 

The iniportJAnoe of the statement will I hope 
exciiso thfe" length of the quotation. It is clear 
however "ihe statement that the Fiscal 


Convention ceases to operate and the Govern- 
ment of India comes once more under the 
control of the Secretary of State as soon as the 
Government of India and the Indian Legislature 
arc not in agreement. The argument is that 
‘^while in the sphere of tariff's, India already 
pos.scsses (?) Dominion Status, she does not as 
yet possess a Dominion Constitution” ; and 
that if the Government is required to bring 
into force against its will whatever changes in 
the tariff commend themselves to a majority of 
the Aessmbly, that will mean nothing else than 
‘the abnegation of its functions in a very large 
jiart of the financial sphere’. 

When Mr. M. K. Jayakar asked whether the 
vijL‘w which the Government of India took of 
the fiscal convention had secured the approval 
of the Secretary of State, Sir George Rainy 
replied that then^ was every reason to think so. 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, Leader of 
the Opposition, put, however, a different inter- 
jmetation on the Fiscal (’onvention. lie stated 
in the Assembly on the 2Sth of March, 1980 : 

“The reality of the fiscal autonomy convention 
demands that, though the initiative for putting 
forward proposals of a legislative character, 
particularly proposals of taxation, rests with the 
(Tovernment of India, as it rests with the execu- 
tive in every country, onee the proposals have 
been laid before the Assembly the Government 
of India should (jonsider themselves bound to 
defer to the opinion of this House, even though 
it has not. been laid down by the statute, because 
this eoin entiou has been established to prevent 
a dead-lock arising on such an occasion." 

But the Govern ment did tiot take this view. 
Finall 3 % the Indian {Statutory Commission 
also maintains that the Fiscal Convention 
suggested by the Joint Select Committee on the 
Government of India Bill of 1919 has heen 
adopted. But in the course of discussion it 
was found tliat the position required clearer 
definition. As a result, therefore, of corres- 
pondeiKu.' between two Secretaries of State 
(Lord Peel and Lord Glivier) and the Govern- 
ment of India, it is, says the Commission, “now 
a settled policy that the Secretary of State does 
not interfere with the enactment of any tariff 
measure upnn which the Government of India 
and tlie Lulian Legislature are agreed.” 

The Commission continues, 

“But as a member of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment he cannot divest himself of responsibility 
for ensuring that no such measure cuts 
across general Empire policy or is so unfair 
to any constituent part of the Empire as to 
bring India into conflict frith it. This resjpon- 
sibility he can, in the last resort, fulfil 
by exercising his right of advising the 
(Irown to disallow the measure, if passed. But 
in order to avoid such a conflict if possible, 
he is kept informed in advance of the Government 
of India’s intentions in regard to such legislation 
before the Legislature is consulted and, therefore, 
before the Convention operates. Any observations 
which he offers on the proposed legislation receive 
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the fullest consideration from the Goverument of 

India; hut it is at liberty to aocept or, reject any 

suggestions made or adnee given in deciding o» 

the proposals to he placed before the Legislature:' 

The Commission did not suggest any modifi- 
cation of the convention itself, but thought it 
desirable that any extension of the principle of 
the ^‘fiscal convention” should only be . made 
with the approval by Tiesolution of both Houses 
of Parliament. 

It may be said on the basis of what has 
been stated above that, on the whole, the 
Fiscal Convention has produced some moral 
effect on the fiscal relations between England 
and India and that India has enjoyed, 
ever since the introduction of the Mantagii- 
ifiielmsford Reforms, a certain amount of freedom 
in respect of fiscal matters. It is quite true that 
if the Government of India insists, rightly or 
wrongly, on a particular course of fiscal policy 
which the Indian Legislature is unable to agree 
to, then the convention is at an end. But it 
must also b(.‘ borne in mind that there have 
l)een, ever since the Government of India Act 
came into force, three Indian members on tlui 
Fxecutive Council of the Governor-General ; 
and ordinarily we may assume that their views 
must have considerably influenced the policy 
of the Government in regard to fiscal ([uestions. 
It may be argued that under the existing 
Constitution of India the Governor-General may 
overrule his Council and that, thendore, the 
presence of three Indian members may not have 
b(^en an adequate safeguaril for tlic protection 
x)f Indian interests. Th(>oretically speaking, this 
point may be conceded, but in actual practice 
the Governor-General is not likely in these 
days to overrule his Indian colleagues, iiarticularly 
on fiscal issues. 

I have so far stated the present j)ositioii. I 
shall now examine the specific, recommendation 
of the Joint Committee for tlu^ prevention of 
discrimination against Britisli imports into India. 

The Committee makes a few gencnil observa- 
tious by way of preface before it makes its 
; recommendation. It remarks that it is a common- 
place that the exact s(?ope and effe(!ts of the 
Fiscal (Convention have afforded much grouiul 
for discussion, and that the Convention has not 
“ as indeed could hardly have been expected — 
i succeeded in placing beyond controversy the 
rights and duties of the two })arti(^s (i. e. the 
I United Kingdom and India]) to it. But, with 
; the passing of a new Constitution Act on the 
lines of its own recommendations, the Conven- 
tion, in its present form at all events, will 
necessarily lapse, and, unless the Constitution 
Act otherwise provides, the Federal Legislature 
will enjoy complete freedom, with little in the 
nature of a settled tradition to guide its relatioa- 
^fip in fiscal matters with the United Kingdom. 
The difficulties likely to arise from this 
uncertainty would find, in the opinion of the 


Committee, a fruitful source of increase in that 
atmosphere of misunderstanding to which it has 
alluded. 

The Committee continues, 

“It is suggested in India, that, in seeking to 
clarify the fiscal relations between India and 
themselves. His Majesty^s Government are seeking 
to impose unreasonable fetters upon the future 
Indian Legislature for the purpose of securing ex- 
ceptional advantages for British, at the expense 
of Indian, trade. The suggestion is without 

foundation Oil the otner hand, statements 

of a very disturbing character have been made 
from time to time by influential persons in India 
which have aroused suspicions and doubts in the 
United Kingdom. In these circiirnstances, ap- 
propriate provisions in the Constitution Act may 
serve the double piirpo.se of facilitating the 
transition from the old to the new conditions, 
and of reassuring sensitive opinion in both 
countries.” 

In making liowevor its recommendation to this 
end, the Committee? aflirms that it contemplates 
no measure which would interfere with the 
position attained by India as an integral part 
of the British Empin* through the Fiscal 
Convention. It is aware of the fears that, on 
the other hand, have been expressetl lest the 
exercise by the Indian Legislature of the powers 
contemiilated in the (Convention might result 
in the imiiositiou of penal tariffs on British 
goods or in the application to thorn of penally 
restrictive regulations with the object not of fostering 
Indian trade, but of injuring and excluding 
British tradi?. As thus there is a real ground for 
the apprehensions entertained on either side, there 
is a strong case in the opinion of the Committee 
for a declaration through and under the (Jonstitu- 
tion Act of the princdplos that should govern the 
relations between the two eountries. The 
machinery of the Govornor-GeneraPs special 
responsibilities, supplemented by his Instrument 
of Instructions, offers, according to the Committee, 
to the two countries the opportunity of making 
such a declaration of principles. 

The Committee has, therefore, recommended 
that to the spixaal responsibilities* of the 
Governor-General enumerated in the White Paper 

* They are : 

(a) The? [ireveiition of any grave menace to the 
peace or tram]uillity of India oV any part thereof. 

(b) The safeguarding of the financial stability 
and credit of the Federation. 

(c) The safeguarding of the legitimate interests 
of minorities. 

(d) The securing to the members of the Public 
Services of any rights provided for them by the 
Constitution Act and the safeguarding of their 
legitimate interests. 

(e) The prevention of commercial discrimination. 

(f) The protection of the rights of any Indian 
State. 

(g) Any matter which aflects the administration 
of any Department under the direction and control 
of the Governor-General. 
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! ‘‘there should be added a further special res- 
ponsibility defined in some such terms as follows : 
the ^ prevention of measures, legislative or 
administrative, which would subject British goods, 
imported into India from the United Kingdom, 
to discriminatory or penal treatment’.” But, as 
it is important that the scope which it intends to 
be attacnod to the special responsibility so defined 
should be explained more exactly than could 
conveniently be cxiiressed in statutory language, 
it has further recommended that the Governor- 
Generars Instrument of Instructions should give 
him full and clear guidance. It should be made 
clear, however, says the Committee, ‘that the 
imposition of this special responsibility upon the 
Governor-General is not intended to affect the 
competence of his Government and of the Indian 
Ijegislature to develop their own fiscal and 
economic p(>li{^y ; that they will possess complete 
freedom to negotiate agreements with the I'uited 
Kingdom or other countries for the securing of 
mutual tariff concessions ; and that // will be bis 
duty to intervene in tariff policy or in ike nryo- 
tiation m' variaiion of tarijf ayreements only if 
in his opinion the intention of the policy contem- 
plated is to subject trade between the United 
Kingdom and India to restrictions (jonceived, 
not in tlw, economic interests of India hut trifk 
the ohiect of iniuring the interests of the United 
Kingaom! It should also be made cl(iar, continues 
the Committee, ‘that the discriminatory or penal 
treatment covered by this special responsibility 
includes both direct discrimination (whether by 
means of differential tariff rates or by means of 
differential restrictions on imports) and indirect 
discrimination by means of difierential treatment 
of various types of products ; and that the 
Governor-General’s special responsibility could 
also he used to prevent the iinposition n/ 
prohibitary tariffs or restrictions, if he were 
satisfied that such measures were proposed 
with the intention already described. In all these 
respects, the words would cover measures which, 
though not discriminatory or penal in form, 
would be so in fact.’ 

Finally, the Committee has expressed in the 
following words its own conception of the 
rinciples upon which the future trade relations 
etween India and the United Kingdom should 
be based : 

“Wc think that the United Kingdom and India 
must approach their trade })roblem8 in a spirit of 
reciprocity, vvhich views the trade between the two 
countries as a whole. Both countries have a wide 
range of needs and interests ; in some of these 
each country is com piemen tai*y to the other, while 
in some each has inevitably to look rather to a 
third country for satisfacto’*}^ arrangements of 
mutual advantage. The reciprocity which, as 
Xmrtners, they have a right to expect from each 
other consists m a deliberate effort to expand the 
whole range of their tiade with each other to the 
fulhist possible :^ent compaU with the interests 
of their own people. The conception of reciprocity 
does not prelude either partner from entering into 


special agreements with third countries for the 
exchange of particular commodities, where such 
agreements offer it advantages which it cannot 
obtain from the other ; but the conception does 
imply that, when either partner is considering to 
what extent it can offer special advantages of this 
kind to a tb^rd country without injustice to the 
other partner, it will have regard to the general 
range of benefits secured to it by the partnership, 
and not merely to the usefulenss of the partner- 
ship in relation to the particular commodity under 
consideration at the moment.’’ 

One really cannot withhold one’s admiration 
for the manner in which the Joint Committee 
has stated its views ! As an example of 
(liploniatic language, the wording of paragraph 
3 If) of its Report, from which the above extract 
has been taken, can hardly be surpassed. In 
spite, however, of all that has been said by way 
of palliation, it is difficult to avoid the conclusion 
that the additional special responsibility proposed 
to he confer»*ed upon the Governor-General is a 
definitely reactionary departure from the spirit 
of the report of the Parliamentary Joint Select 
Committee on clause 33 of the Government of 
India Bill and of the reply of Mr. Montagu as 
Secretary of Slate for India, to the deputation 
from Lancashire on March 23rd, 1921. It 
certainly contrasts very unfavourably, from the 
Indian point of view, with such passage in the 
report of tlie Joint Select Committee, 1919, as : 

“Whatever be the right fiscal policy for India, 
for the needs of her consumers as well as for her 
manufactures, it is (juitc (dear that she should have 
the same liberty to consider her interests as Great 
Britain, Australia, New Zofiland, Canada and 
South Africa.’’ 

Now, what are the implications of a special 
responsibility as contemplated by the White 
Paper ? If, says the White Paper, in any case in 
which in the opinion of the Governor-General, 
a tjp(^cial responsibility is imposed upon him, it 
appears to him, aft^u’ considering such advice as 
has been given to him by his Ministers that the 
due discharge of his responsibility so requires, 
he will have full discretion to act as he thinks 
fit, subject to any directions contained in his 
Instrument of Instructions or issued* to him 
by the Secretary of State for India. And it 
has to be borne in mind in this connection 
that it will be for the Governor-General to 
determine in Im discretion whether any special 
responsibility is involved by any given circurns- 
tances. , Further, under the relevant White 
l^aper proposals, wherever the Governor- 
General’s special responsibilities will be involved, 
he will have power ‘not only to act without, 
or, as the case may be, contrary to the 
advice of his Ministers,’ but also, positively, ‘to 
take action notwithstanding an adverse vote of 

» The directions to be issued by the Secretary 
of State for India cannot be inconsistent with any- 
thing contained in the royal Instrument of Instruc- 
tions. • 
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the Legislciture whether such a vote relates to the 
passage of le^yislation or to the appropriation of 
funds’, and, negatively, to prevent such legislation 
as he may consider to be undesirable. It will 
also be for the Governor-General to determine in 
his discretion what is “discriminatory or penal 
treatment” or what constitin^s “prohibitory tariffs 
or restrictions”. Moreover, it is he who will be 
empowered to decide whether any particular tariff 
policy or any proposed tariff* agreement is ‘not in 
the economic interests of India but with the 
object of injuring the ^ interests of the United 
Kingdom’. In these circumstances, the position 
of the Minister in charge of the tariff questions 
will often be, unless he becomes a pliant instru- 
ment in the hands of the Governor-General, 
extremely <lifficult, and his responsibility will be 
largely unreal. Much will necessarily depend 
upon the personal qualities of tlie Governor- 
General. If the Governor-General is not a very 
sympathetic person, the additional responsibility 
may be discharged in a manner which may 
seriously retard the growth of Indian industries. 
Even if he is himself a sym{)athetic person, 
])ressure, not easy to n^sist, may be brought to 
Pear upon him with similar consequences to 
Indian industries. Besides, tla^ ( Committee has 
In this, as in many other matters, taken the view 
that whenever a cordlict will occur between Indian 
interests and British interests, the decision of the 
Governor-General must inevitably be right. 
Further, it may be legitimately asked why there 
should bo such a departure under the new 
constitution from the princij)h‘S of the Fis(;al 
Autonomy convention. IXx^s it not really imply 
distrust of the proposed Fideral Legislature of 
India and the future Indian Ministers ? Why 
should not the British Government and 
the British people have e.onrKhmce in the 
goodwill of the Federal Tiegislature ? These are 
questions which naturally suggest themselves to 
an inquisitive mind. Moreover, it has to be 
borne in mind that it is trust and goodwill, and 
not the requirements of law, that can alone evoke 
trust and goodwill. 

Ro far as the argument of ])artnership is 
concerned, there is an important Haw in it. 
Partnership implies an equality of status between 
4ihe partners. There can be no true partnership 
when one partner is politically superior and another 


is politically inferior. In such a partnership the 
likelihood is that ;the partner who is politically 
superior would gain at the cost of the othpr 
partner. Thus the argument of partnership is to my 
mind meaningless and wholly misleading, if not 
mischievous in the existing circumstances. It 
is also liable to the interpretation that it is only 
a device for giving an appearance of fairplay 
to what may otherwise seem to bo a form o^ 
economic imperialism. 

It may be argued that as under the present 
Constitution of India the Governor-General may 
over-rule his Executive Council, the decision of 
the Government of India on a tariff question 
may really mean sometimes the decision pf the 
Governor-General alone, and that, therefore, 
there will be no material difference as contrasted 
with the |)resent position, if tariff* questions 
become a special responsibility of the Governor- 
General under the new (institution. It may be 
pointed out against this view that we have got 
so far only one recorded instance of the Governor- 
General over-ruling the majority of his Executive 
Council in respect of a tariff question, namely, 
the action of Lord Lytton in 1879, and that it 
is extremely unlikely in these days that the 
Governor-General will over-rule his Executive 
Council which now includes three Indian 
members, in regard to fiscal matters. But making 
tariff* (jiiestions a special responsibility as con- 
templated by the White Paper, is an altogether 
different thing. Since the Governor-CJeneral 
will have the power of veto in respect of all 
laws to be passed by the Federal Legislature, 
there is no necessity of the additional special 
responsibility as suggested by the Joint 
(Committee. Any provision for it in the Constitu- 
tion Act will, instead of allaying apprehensions 
on the Indian side, deepen suspicion and create 
further misunderstanding in this country. The 
provision for veto power referred to above, should 
bo regarded as a sufficient safeguard against 
illegitimate interference, during the transitional 
period, with British interests, and should, there- 
fore, ‘reassure sensitive opinion’ in the United 
Kingdom. 

In conclusion, I should like to state that the 
position in regard to fiscal questions will in 
reality be, on the whole, worse under the proposed 
new Constitution of India than what it is today. 
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VI 

“REPRESENTATIVE” LEGISLATURES 

R epresentative government is fhe 

universal device by which it is 
attempted in modern states to make 
the machinery of administration 
ajj efficient instrument for the execntion of the 
popular will. Representative government 
enables a small number of delegates deputed 
by a large number of people to meet together 
in order to discuss and decide on the policy 
to be pursued by their accredited agents, c.alhid 
technically, Hhe executivc\ Representative 
government comprises two factors. One is 
representation, /.c., the task delegated to tlnur 
agents by the people to speak and act not in 
their own behalf but in bcdialf of their 
principals — the people themselves. R(i- 
presentation, therefore, necessarily in vol vcs 
the process, known as ^^cleiition”, by which 
the people choose their deputies. The 
other factor, government, relates to the power 
of these deputies to Megislate', />., to lay down 
the policy which shall guide the executive and 
their administrative subordinates in the 
peiformancc of the task which they are 
entrusted to carry out. Rejjrescntative 
government in the real sense, therefore, implies 
that, in the first place, the community shall 
have representatives and, in tin*, second, that 
these representatives shall guide rather than 
follow the executive. This control of the 
executive by the legislature is what is known 
as Vespousibility^ — a principle which both the 
White Paper and the Joint CoruTnittee Report 
very loudly announce as the basis — partially 
in the centre and fully in the provinces— of 
the future government of India. 

How far do the actual recommendations 

of the Joint Committee, which are mainly based 

^ 

* Furlfaer p/voers jead and discussed at the 
Politics (Btihr daleuttfu 


on the White Paper proposals, embody the 
recognized principle of ^responsibility? In 
order to ascertain this, we must start with an 
(ixaminatiou of the system of representation 
proposed, for Vcspousibility’ without adocpiate 
represeiitatiou is not only not enough in the 
way of an advance towards democratic 
government, it may bo positively luirmful by 
creating a barrier of vested interests between 
the popular will and the executive. 

The popular will is, in the main, ascertained 
by the device of election iind the proportion 
of the numbm* of people who are a(lmitt(‘d 
to the legal right of voting to the total 
population of the country is the only measurei 
of th(5 (*xtont of representation. In India, 
under the pn^simt constitution, this proportion 
is 3 p.c. Th(‘ Simon Commission proposed 
to increase it to 10 p.c. and the First Round 
Tabic ConfereiK'e suggc'sted a maximum of 
25 p.c,. Since then a special Franchise 
Committee has toured this country and made 
recommendations which form the basis ol the 
White Papei* proposals which hav(> been 
accepted, in tlioir main substance, by the doint 
Committee. The resultant provincial electorate 
is estimated to be about 14 p.c. of the total 
populMtion of British India — a figure which 
the Committcf! eJaims as being nearly midway 
between th(* Simon Commission’s 10 p.c. and 
the First Round Table Conference’s maximum 
of 25 p.c. 

l''ho arithmetic of the Committee, being 
evidently of the esoteric kind, leaves us puz- 
zled, but arithmetic apart, the (juestion may 
pertinently be asked : Does 14 p.c. constitute 
a large enough proportion of the total popula- 
tion of the country to serve as an adequate 
basis for a really representative government ? 
The answer of the Joint Committee is that the 
percentage of educated people in India is yet 
too small to warrant giving the vote to a larger 
number. One could hardly improve upon it 
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as an eloquent summing up of what British 
rule has achieved during a period of a century 
and three-quaters. One may, however, re- 
levantly ask : Has education spread so rapidly 
since 1919 as to justify a sudden jump from 
3 to 14 p.c. ? If not, then, does not the same 
consideration which justifies the proposed in- 
crease, not only justify but call for a much bigger 
increase so as to make the electorate 
broad enough for a really representative 
government ? 

If the size of the proposed electorate is 
found to be a drawback, it is after all a quantita- 
tive shortcoming. But the manner of election 
contemplated goes one better, for it seriously 
thr(‘atens so to affect the quality of the entire 
governimmtal machinery as to mak(5 it not an 
instrument controlled by popular will but by 
cli(jues and coteries, party factions and vested 
interests, all sorts of influenc'e, in fact, which 
make for the perpetuation of those very evils 
as a remedy against whicli democratic 
government has been d(*visc‘d. Vov proof, 
one may cite the acce])tan(*(i by the Joint 
( ‘ommitiee of th(‘ notorious (A>mmunal Award 
as modified by the still more notorious Poona 
Pact — conceived in stupidity aud iiiisehiof ; 
the reeomimmdation to saddh^ not three 
|)ro\'iuees, as suggested in tlie White Paper, 
but five, with an u])per chamber in the 
legislature, so that ])layed out traditions and 
anachronistic institutions may have a saf(^ 
asylum ; and, to ca)) and crown all, the ardent 
advocacy of the indirect system of election for 
tlie two houses of the (kaitral Ia\gislature. The 
signatories of the Report arc. frank enough to 
admit that this last ])roposal is without a single 
rospoctable constitutional precedent. Yet 
they insist on it because tlu' prospective size 
of the electorate so scares them out of 
their wits that they can only find safety in 
carrying to the second degree tlio system 
of representation which was devised to meet 
the diflScnlty of numbers. The august 
Committee have evidently forgotten in their 
abject fright to add the very logical rider that 
a further enlargement of the electorate will 
entail the adoption of the third degree of 
representation. International law, it has been 
said, is the vanishing point of law. At this 
rate, representative government may well 
become the vanishing point of representation. 


VII 

IMPLICATIONS OF INDIRECT ELECTIONS 

TO FEDERAL LEGISLATURE: A 
MOCKERY AND TRAVESTY 
OF REPRESENTATION 

The Joint Committee’s Report has made a 
very far-reaching recommendation in proposing 
the system of indirect election for constituting * 
the Federal Legislature. This is a question 
which has appeared, phamix-Iike, in every 
discussion relating to constitutional reforms. 
The Committ(‘e are aware of the %reat 
difficulties’ and tlu; ‘marked difference of 
opinion’ on the matter, and they are constrained 
to recommend the system ‘as being open 
to future review.’ Though recommended by 
the Southborongh Committee, the Joint 
Committee of 1919 which considered the 
Bill relating to the Montagu-Chelmsford 
Reforms wisely rejected the method ; the 
Simon Commission’s move in favour of it 
was negatived by the Lothian Committee in 
1932 as it was clear that public opinion in 
India was overwhelmingly in favour of direct 
(Jeetion. Even on the present occasion not 
only did tlu? British Indian Delegation’s 
Memonindum object to it, but some members 
of the (Jommittee, with undoubted first-hand 
knowledge of Indian conditions, vix. Lord 
Reading, Lord Lothian and Messrs Morgan 
Jones, Cocks and Foot also put in a very 
r(*asoned plea against thc^ reversal of a 
system “which has already been in operation 
for the Indian Legislative Assembly not 
unsuccessfully for thirteen years and which 
has the support of the great majority of 
Indian leaders”. 

It is also interesting to note that the 
Lothian Committee’s Report and the five 
dissentient members of the Joint Committee 
regard indirect elections as uncalled-for, 
at least with the proposed extension of the 
franchise. So long as adult franchise was not 
being proposed, and it should be noted that 
the Joint Committee’s proposals curtail the 
franchise advocated by the Lothian Committee 
by more than forty per cent, the problem 
of dealing with astronomic numbers will not 
arise. With 250 members for British India 
the number of electors ought not to exceed 
30,000 to 40,000 in each constituency, and 
the average rural constituency will not exceed 
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6,000 to 12,000 square miles, and as the 
Lothian Committee emphasized, "these 
constituencies will be one-half the size of 
the constituencies which have hitherto elected 
to the present Assembly.” Constituencies 
of immense area and containing enormous 
number of voters are inherent in large-scale 
federations, and in the United States, Canada 
and Australia have been in existence without 
impairing the system of representative govern- 
ment. in the United States of America the 
number of members of the House of Represen- 
tatives is 435, or one for every 6,958 square 
miles and 282,241 of the population. The 
contact with the constiuency, moreover, is 
already (;asier with the increasing facilities 
for communication and will become "more 
manageable in proportion as the whole 
population becomes educated, as broadcasting 
becomes universal and as transport facilities 
and arrangements for public mc^etings 
improve.”* It seems most illogical to have 
neglected education so long and to make that 
a ground for introducing a reactionary rmjthod 
of election, which in the case of India parti- 
cularly will open the flood-gates of corruption 
and intimidation on the one hand and on the 
other make for conservatism and render control 
by Indian and foreign vested interests so easy. 
The proper and only course is to remove all 
obstacles to the further extensions of the 
franchise and one fails to note any note 
enjoining such duties upon authorities in the 
Joint Committee’s Report. 

The group headed by Lord Reading, 
who objected to reversing the A^hite l^aper 
proposals of direct elections to the Lower 
House, pertinently observe that election by 
tlie Provincial Councils, and that also in 
communal groups and not by the single 
transferable vote system which the Simon 
Commission wanted, would mean that "the 
provinces, in ettect, will be able to control 
the Central Legislature and therefore the 
Ministry. . . In the second place the system 
inevitably involves the confusion of provincial 
and all-India issues at ti»iies of election with 
bad results for both central and provincial 

legislatures In the third place the 

system inevitably opens the door to corruption 

* Report of the Indian Franchise Committee, 
Vol. I, p. 160. 


for it means that each member of the central 
legislature, which will deal with matters 
vitally aftecting business and finance, will be 
elected by a number of provincial electors 
on the average not more than 7 or 8 in 
number.” The system, to say the least, 
would "aggravate the tendency to provincial 
s(q)aratism which already (exists and endangers 
the Unity of India.”* It would, further,, 
create communalism in the most parochial 
form in the central legislature and rob the 
essence of national representation. 

The Federal Upper House on the top of 
this* will be elected by the Second Chambers 
in the provin(*es where such Chambers exist, 
and in the unicameral provinces it is proposed 
that "an ad hoc electoral (college should be 
constituted oT pc'rsons elected by an electora- 
te broadly corresponding to the electorate 
for the Legislative (.councils in bi(?ameral 
provinces, ihc comm anal dislribufion of seats 
in this electoral coHeifP con'esjmndini) to that in 
tile Prori nci a I Assr mhli es, ’ ' (I tal ics o iirs). 
Could anything be more unworkable, 
cumbrous, exponsiv(‘, reactionary, communal 
and retrogade ? The invariable practice of 
federations is that the Upper House should 
represent the units and tlui Lower House the 
nation. In India under the Joint Committee’s 
proposals the Lower Hous(i shall misrepresent 
in all manner possible the national mind and 
shall represent provincial communal caucuses 
only. Not satisfied with the unrepresentative 
method of ‘representation’ of the States in the 
Lower House, the Joint Committee have 
advocated a system in detail which will nullify 
any possibility of a representative British 
Indian bloc. Not to speak of urging an uni- 
cameral representative body advocated with 
ability and logic by some modern political 
thinkers and also by Ijord Snell and Messrs* 
Morgan Jones and Cocks before the Joint 
Committee, the Joint Committee have re- 
commended an unprecedented and illogical 
constitution for the Council of State. And' 
this Council of State in order that brakes may 
be available to the n*^‘ degree, should not be 
subject to dissolution and shall last not for 
five years as at present, nor for seven years 
as the White Paper proposed, but for nine 
years. 

♦ J. P. C. Report, Vol. I, Part II, p. 374. 
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Even if ^responsibility at the centre’ had 
formed the basis of the Joint Committee’s 
proposals, the nature of the body to which the 
executive is to be made responsible would 
have made the scheme a sham — unacceptable 
and meaningless. And a change of the system 
shall not take place before the expiry of ten 
years, and even that through a special prayer 
to Parliament by the Indian Legislature by 
means of a Resolution which again "should 
be confined in scope to matters concerning 
the size and composition of, and the franchise 
for, the Legislatures.” Could mockery go 
further ? 

VIII 

ECONOMIC PROVISIONS 
(A) The Reserve Rank 

Of the ])rerequisites of a financial character 
for tlie establishment of a I^Vulcral Government 
the most important was the establishment of 
a Reserve Bank, "free from political intluence/’ 
whicJi must b(i siKatessfully working before 
the first federal Ministry comes into being. 
Th(^ Joint Committee is evidently satisfied 
with the provisions of the Indian Reserve 
Bank Act of 19)14 passed in the teeth of 
opposition of a large body of Indian 
businessmen, economists and publicmen. 
Even the Labour iiKmibers on the Committee 
took occasion to protest against making 
the Bank absolutely imjx'rvious to national 
control and suggested the following amend- 
ment to the relevant sections of the Report. : 

“We note tlmt ncithn* iho first nor at the 
second Konnd Table Conforenee was the establiah- 
uient of the Reserve liank treated as a eoiidition 
precedent to the inauguration of the Federation, 
it was an entirely new proposal broujjht forward 
at the Third Round Table Oniference. . . . Assiiminfj; 
the establishment of the Rank, we suggest that the 
(lOvernor and Deputy Governor should be selected 
by the Governor-General in consultation with his 
Ministers. 

“We are not in agreement witli the underlying 
concicption of the establishment of the Reserve 
Rank, namely, that it should be entirely free from 
political inHiience. 

“We consider that decision of policy in respect 
of credit and curreney arc vital interests of the 
eommunity. They should not be made by share- 
holders wnose private interests may not coincide 
with the w^elfare of the State, but should be 
influenced by Government. 

In any event it should be made clear that 
India’s currency and credit policy will be decided 
in accordance with her own needs and not by 


the influence of external financial interests or 
foreign creditors.” (Vol I, Part II, pp. 427-428.) 

The Joint Committee, however, would 
not tolerate any modification of the Bank 
Act. They observe : "Reliance on the Bank to 
play its (luo part in safeguarding India’s 
financial stability and credit clearly demands 
that at all events its essential features* 
should be protected against amendments of 
the law.” Not being satisfied with the 
White Paper proposal demanding the prior 
consent of the Governor-General "at his 
discretion” to the introduction of any bill 
affecting the ^powers and duties’ of the 
Bank, they recommend that "any ammend- 
ment of the Reserve Bank Act, or any 
legislation affecting the (mistitiUion and 
pmetiom of the Bank, or of the coinage 
and carrencji of the Federation,” (italics our)* 
should reipiire such prior sanction. They 
also emphasise that the appointments to be- 
made according to th(i Reserves Bank Act 
(1931), by the Governor-Goneral-m-Coiincil 
will ill future be made by the Governor- 
General at his discretion. The dream of 
financial Swaraj has been thus nipped in 
the bud, one would imagine, uprooted for ever ! 

(B) The Statutorv Railway AirrnoRiTy 

The Statutory Railway Authority is 
another of the financial preserves on which 
the Federal Government and Legislature 
shall be prohibited from encroaching, though 
they will have a very nebulous right of 
^icccssarily exercising a general control over 
railway poli(*y.’ A Committee appointed by 
the Secretary of State enquired into the- 
problem of the Future Administration of 
Railways in June 1933 in London. It may 
be recalled that the proposal for the 
establishment of such an Authority did not 
strike the imagination of the British 
spokesman till at the very fag end of the 
third R, T. C. and even then it came as a 
suggestion, only to crystallize later into a 
fundamental proposal. The "very represent- 
ative committee” whose proposals the Joint 
Commtee generally endorse included members, 
of the Ijegislatnre Assembly most of whom- 
have not been returned to t^.iat body in 
the recent elections. Two modifications the 
Joint Committee suggest to the London. 
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Comraittee^s proposals, r/;. that three out of 
seven members of the Authority will be 
appointed by the Governor-General at his 
discretion ; and that it should not be composed 
bn a coimniinal basis. Further, though there 
need be no obje(*tion to the establishment 
of such a body by Indian legislation, the 
Joint Committee are early of opinion that 
the Constitution Act must lay down the 
governing principles upon which this important 
piece of administrative machinerv should be 
based,’^ 

On Sir John WardIaw-Milne^s motion the 
Joint Committee have added the following 
to the list of provisions suggested by the 
London Committee in this connection, in 
the Constitution Act : 

“The continuance in full force of the contra(;tB 
at present existing with the Indian Railway 
Companies and the security of the payments 
periodically due to them in resjecct of guaranteed 
interest, share of earnings and surplus profits, as 
w’cll as the right in accordance with their contracts 
to have access to the Secretary of State in regard 
to disputed points and if they so desire, to proceed 
to arbitration.” 

And the ubi(juitoiis Governor-General is 
tnadc to reappear as the guardian of the 
Authority as another of his ^specinl rospon- 
•sibilities^ on the motion of Sir Samuel Hoarc 
-and Mr. Butler. 

The Ministers in charge of finance, 
'Commerce and industries do not appear in 
the picture at all, except for 0(;casional 
<jonsiiltations. Even the major appointments 
to be made by the Railway Authority 
would require the approval of the Governor- 
General alone. The provisions have evidently 
not been made with a view to the promotion 
of Indian trade and commerce but with an eye 
to the maintenance of vested interests of 
British investors and traders on the one hand, 
^nd the British War OfiSce on the other. 
One only wonders how the Indian members 
•on the London Committee swallowed most 
of the provisions. Presumably the wonder was 
worked by the incorporation of such harmless 
commonplaces as follows : 

“The Federal Minister may by order require or 
authoriBe the Eoilw^ay Authority to give effect to 
decisions of the Federal Government and the 
Legislature on matters of policy and it shall be 
. obugato^^v on the Railway Authority to give effect 
to iiwck deebiooF.” 

The Goverijmeut of India had been 


very solicitous, in recent years, on behalf 
of the Railways, as against motor transport 
in the country, due to the heavy financial 
commitments on Railways from the Govern- 
ment Exchequer : would the new arrangement 
be financially more satisfactory to them than 
the present ? One would pause for an 
answer. 

IX 

PUBLIC SERVICES 

The distinguislied authors of the Joint 
Parliamentary Committee preface their recom- 
mendations regarding public services by a 
well-known princij)Ie of public administration. 

“The system of responsible government, to be 
successful in practical working, re(|iiircs the 
existence of a competent and independent Civil 
Service staffed by [xTsons cai)al)le of giving to 

successive ministries advice based on long admiiiis- 
trative experience, se(‘ure in their positions during 
good behaviour, but requinxl to carry out the 
]K)licy upon which th(‘ OoviTiimont and the 
Lcgislatiin^ cviuitually dc'cidc.” 

So runs the Report. C-oiuing to details, 

how(‘ver, the (JoniinitU'e fail to adhere to this 
wholesome maxim eonsistently. 

Following the lines adopted by the Simon 
Commission, the Government of India 

Despatch, of Septimiber 20, 19 JO, and tlu^ 
White Paper, tlie Committcci make thoroughly 
reactionary proposals with regard to the 
so-called ^seiairitv servic(‘s’ ri\, the Indian 

Civil 8ervi(‘e ami lh(» Indian Police Service. 
Tlu^ Secretiir}- of Stat(* will, according to the 
present proposals, make appointments to these 
services and, secondiy, rules framed in respect 
of those ‘security services’ shall reejnire the 
approval of the Secretary of Statc^s Advisory 
Council which is to contain a strong clement 
of retired Civil Servants. This arrangement 
will pla(‘e the members of the services beyond 
the real and effective e.ontrol of responsible 
ministers and is likely to undermine adminis- 
trative discipline and efficiency. 

It may be pointed out that the proposals of 
the Joint Committee are in direct contravention 
of the recommendations of the Services 
Sub-Committee of the First Round Table 
Conference. The Report of the Sub-Committee 
runs ; 

“Whatever decision may be reached as to the 
ratio, the majority of the Sub-Committee hoW 
that the recruiting authority in the future should 
be the Government of India. They should leave to 
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that authority the decision of all questions such as 
conditions of recruitment, service^ emoluments and 
control. Those who take this view attach 
importance to complete control over the services 
being vested in the Central Provincial Governments.” 

The Joint Parliamentary Committee 
recognize that their recommendations ^may not 
be welcome in some circles of Indian opinion^ 
and they ^desire therefore to make it clear 
that it is not intended to be a permanent and 
final solution of this difficult (juestion.^ But 
their suggestions for the future are cv^en less 
liberal than those of the White Paper. Tlie 
White Paper proposed that at the expiration 
of five years from th(» commencement of the 
Constitution Act an enquiry should be held 
into the (piestion of future recruitment for 
these two services, the decision on the results 
of the eiKiuiry (with which it is intended that 
the Governments in India shall be associated) 
resting with His Maje^sty’s (Tovmaiinent, subject 
to the approval of botli ITous(‘s of Parliament. * 

The d oint Parliamentarv Committee, 
however, while agn^ung that no useful purpose 
could be served by an (inquiry before the 
exinration of live years, doubt the wisdom of 
fixing a definite and uualteralde date for the 
holding of an en(|iiirv of this kind. Secondly, 
the Joint Committee rely on an erujuiry ^by a 
small body of administrative experts’ and do 
not seimi agreeable to the association of the 
(lovernments in India as provided for in the 
White ]^aI)er proposals. Tnspite of the pious 
wish of the Joint Committee to the contrary, 
the lik(Jy efleet of the first recMunmondation will 
be to postpom^ the oixjuirv for an indefinite 
period of time : while thi) sec'ond recommen- 
dation may result in tlie exeliisicm of the 
representatives of the Governments in India 
from the personnel of the ( ^unmittee. Finally, 
the Committee add that the Coiistitntion Act 
should make provision for enabling the present 
arrangements for the recruitment and control of 
the Indian Civil Service and the Indian Police 
vScrvice to be varied irithout an amending 
act. t The steel frame of the services is 
thus made absolutely secure. 

Besides the above two services, recruitments 
to the Ecclesiastical Department and to the 
Foreign and Political Departments will 

^ White Paper Proposals, 189. 

t Eeport of the Joint Parliamentary Committee, 
Para 298. 


continue to be made by the Secretary of 
State. It is also provided that future recruit- 
ments to Forest and Irrigation Services will be 
made in India. The Civil Branch of the Indian 
Medical Service was proposed to be abolished 
by the Services Sub-Committee of the First 
Round Table Conference. They further 
proposed that the Civil Medical Service should 
be recruited through the Public Services 
Commissions, with due regard to the require- 
ments of Army and British officials in India 
for European doctors. The Joint Parlia- 
mentary Committee do not hesitate to turn 
down this reasonable proposal. They 
recommend that the Secretary of State nmst 
retain the power which he at pre^'ont possesses 
(although medical matters have since 1920 
been under the control of ministers) to require 
the })rovin(*ms to employ a specified number 
of Indian Medical Service officers, who have 
had a period of military duty. This is 
autonomy with a vengeance ! 

The Report, like the White Paper, rightly 
makes elaborate provisions for safeguarding 
the pay, pension, interest and position of the 
present memb(‘Ts of tlu*. All-India Services,, 
and for safeguarding the pensions of those 
who are on the retired list. 

With regard to Central and Provincial 
Services the Joint Parliamentary Committee lay 
down the formula that their status and rights 
are not to be inferior to those of the All-India 
Servic(»s. The special responsibility of the 
Governor-General and Governors, of course,, 
extend to securing the legitimate interests and 
rights of the members of those services. It is 
also desired that the Executive Government 
as a whole should be required by law to give 
these services the necessary security. The 
authors of the Report arc anxious to secure 
to these services two classes of rights : firstly, 
protection against individual injury amounting 
to breach of contract and against individual 
unfair treatment through disciplinary action 
or refusal of promotion, and secondly, protec- 
tion against such arbitrary alterations in the 
organization of the services themselves as 
might damage the professional prospects of 
their members generally.* The first of these 
two classes of rights do not, generally, seem to 


• J. P. C. Report, para, 293. 
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be unreasonable. But it is difJicult to reconcile 
oneself to the recommendation that orders of 
posting or promotion in the higher grades 
shall require the [)er8onal concurrence of the 
<jovernor. Such a provision is calculated to 
take away a large slice from the usual powers 
' that a responsible minister normally possesses. 

The Joint Parliamentary Committee 
generally endorse the proposals of the White 
Paper as regards the constitution and function 
of Federal and Provincial Public Service 
■Commissions. The Federal Public Service 
'Commission is to be appointed by the 
Secretary of State and the Governor is to 
nominate the Provincial Commission. This 
is exactly on the lines of the Indian Statutory 
■'Commission. But will the composition 
proposed keep the Commissions free from 
political influence and communal pressure ? 
Will it, in the second plaice, secure proper 
•efficiency for the respective Commissions ? 
In order to satisfy these two conditions it is 
essential that the Public Service (Commissions 
should largely be composed of highly placed 
persons, mostly non-officials, who will sit on 
those public bodies rx-offirio. This provision 
alone can secure independence and elficiency 
for the Commissions who will be calhid upon 
to discharge a most responsible function in the 
ifuture Government of our country. 

X 

THE JUDICIARY 

The proposals that the Joint Parliamentary 
‘Committee have made for reconstitiiting the 
judicial machinery of the Government of India 
are of a comprehensive and far-reaching 
character. Since the Supreme Court of 
Calcutki was brought into existence more than 
160 years ago, in pursuance of the Regulating 
Act of 1773, there has been a persistent 
lattempt on the part of the Executive to bring 
the judicial machinery of this country under 
i^ control and sway. The efforts of the 
Executive in this direction have not always 
succeeded owing to a variety of circumstances. 
‘The British tradition of independence of the 
judiciary, the vigilance of Indian public men, 
the liberal tendencies of the executive head, 
the broad outlook of the British Cabinet, 
•each of these factors singly or in combination. 


stood in the way of the change that the Indian 
executive so eagerly longed for. 

In the present, however, the Indian execu- 
tive have found a very convenient opportunity 
to realize their wishes : for there has been a 
singular conjunction of circumstances to favour 
them. Those who have watched the ten- 
dencies of the present British (Cabinet and 
Government have seen how powerful is the 
retrogressive influence that sways them. It 
was only the other day that Lord Chief Justice 
Ilcwart was obliged to make an emphatic and 
powerful protest against the attitude of the 
executive in England when the Supreme 
Court of Judicature (Amendment) Bill came 
up for discussion before the House of Lords, 

It appears that according to the present 
practice. Lord Justice Slesser would be ap- 
pointed to preside over the Court of Appeal. 
As our r(*aders must be aware, Tjord 
Justice Slesser was, before he was (devat- 
ed to the Bench, ^^a convinced supporter’’ of 
the Labour Party. He was Solicitor-General 
in the Labour Ministry in 1924 and resigned 
his membership of the House of Commons on 
appointment to succeed 8ir John (now Lord) 
Sankey as a Lord Jus'ice of Appeal in 1929. 
It was understood that the British Government 
wanted to exclude him from presiding over 
the Court of Appeal because of his political 
opinions and they proposed certain amend- 
m(aits to facilitate such action. In referring 
to the matter, Lord Chief Justice Hewart 
said : 

1 have not been for twelve years and ten months 
Lord Chief Justice of Enj^land with my eyes closed, 
I see what is j^oinjjj on ; I read what is goiiiji; 
on. I remember very well years ago when I 
became Attorney-deiuTal at the beginning of 1919, 
when the laic ijord Birkenhead first became Lord 
Chancellor, a letter was put before him whereby 
the Lord Chancellor was to cease to exist, all 
judicial patronage was to be taken from the Home 
Secretary, and all powers were to be invested in 
a new person to be called, after the continental 
fashion, a Minister of Justice. And after that 
scheme had strong backing from some entity the 
origin of which Tdo not know, the legal foundation 
for which I do not know, the personnel of which I 
do not know, called the Lord Chancellor’s Depart- 
ment. The Lord Chancellor was to go, and wc 
were to have a Minister of Justice. Why ? It is 
perfectly obvious why. Because if that were done 
it would no longer be necessary to have in this 
country a lawyer as the political head, of the 
Judiciary. You might have a Layman, a success- 
ful tradesman. And what would follow that '! 
What would follow would be thj,8— that the 
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Minister would be ignorant of the personnel of 
the Bar , he would not have leaders of the Bar 
habitually appearing; before him in Courts of 
Appeal in this House. When a vacancy occurred 
he would have to turn to somebody and say : 
“Whom shall 1 appoint And who would that 
somebody be ? The permanent officials of the Lord 
Chancellor's Department, 

Lord Chief Justice Hewart’s spirited pro- 
test has led to a recasting of the provisions to 
which objection was taken. An examination 
of the proposals of the Joint Perliaraentary 
Committee with reference to the Judiciary in 
India indicates a more sweeping attempt to 
bring the Judiciary under the dictation of the 
Executive. Important Bar Associations and 
Law Sociieties in India have already entered 
their protests against some of the most retro- 
grade among the proposals of the Joint 
Parliamentary Committee. In the l(‘gislative 
councils, in the press, as also in the. delibera- 
tions of some of the j-uiblic bodies, including 
(iven the European Association, the proposals 
hav(5 come in for very severe condemnation. 
J^he reactionary nature of the proposals call 
for a more vigorous and persistent exposure 
nf the policy underlying them. 

The proposals of the Joint Parliamentary 
Committee include the constitution of a 
I^'ederal Court for the determination of 
disputes between the constituent units of the 
Koderation as also between any unit and the 
I edcral Government The (Committee propose 
that the Federal CJourt shall have an original 
jurisdiction in~(i) any matter involving the 
interpretation of the Constitution Act or the 
determination of any rights or obligations 
arising thereunder, where the parties to the 
dispute are (a) the Federation and either a 
Province or a State, or (b) two provinces or 
two States, or a Province and a State ; (ii) any 
matter involving the interpretation of, or 
arising under, any agreement entered into after 
the commencement of the Constitution Act 
between the Federation and a Federal Unit 
or between Federal Units, unless the agree- 
ment otherwise provides. This jurisdiction 
is to be an exclusive one. The Federal Court 
shall have exclusive appellate jurisdiction from 
any decision given by the High Court or any 
State Court, so far as it involves the inter- 
pretation of the CdiiStitution Act or of any 
rights or obligations arising thereunder ; but 
no appeal shall He except with the leave of 

*88-4 


the Federal Court or of the High Court of 
the Province or State, or unless in a civil case 
the value of the subject-matter in dispute 
exceeds a specified sum. An appeal to the 
Privy Council shall lie without leave in any 
matter involving the interpretation of the 
Constitution Act, but in any other case only 
by leave of the Federal Court (without 
prejudice to the grant of special leave by His 
Majesty), unless the value of the subject- 
matter ill dispute exceeds a specified sum. 
The Federal Court shall have a jurisdiction 
similar to that possessed by the Privy Council 
under Section 1 of the Judicial Committee 
Act, 1838, which provides that His Majesty 
may refer to the (.^ommittee for hearing or 
consideration any matter whatsoever, as His 
Majesty may think fit. 

With reference to the High Courts, the 
Simon Commission recommended that the 
charges of all High Courts should be put upon 
central revenues and that the administrative 
control of all High Courts should be exercised 
by the Government of India and not by the 
Provincial Governments. Indian opinion has 
expressed itself very definitely against the 
vesting of such control in the provincial 
Governments, In entire disregard of this 
opinion the Joint Parliamenfciry Committee 
recommend that the administrative control of 
all High Courts, including that of the Calcutta 
High Court, which is now under the control 
of the Central Government, should remain 
with Provincial Governments. The Committee 
however lay down that although the supplies 
required by the High Courts are to be 
provided by the Provincial Governments, such 
supplies will not be subject to the vote of the 
provincial legislature but will be determined 
by the Governor after consultation with his 
Ministers. The Simon Commission had very 
appropriately pointed out the importance of 
maintaining the complete independence of the 
High Courts, not only in respect of private 
litigation, but they had further pointed out 
how overwhelming was the importance of 
maintaining this independence in connection 
with controversies in which the provincial 
administrations might be involved. The 
Committee have turned a deaf ear to this very 
wholesome advice. Another very retrograde 
proposal that the Joint Committee make is 
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that High Court judges recruited from the 
L C. S. should be eligible for appointment as 
permanent Chief Justices of High Courts as 
well as the Federal Court They also recom- 
mend that the present statutory requirement 
that not less than one-third of the judges of 
gvery High Court must have been called to 
the English, Scottish or Irish Bar and that 
not less than one-third must be members of 
the Indian Civil Service is to be abrogated. 

The proposals of the Committee regarding 
the subordinate judiciary are equally, if not 
more, retrograde and reactionary. The 
implications of the proposals are that the civil 
judiciary will be under the ultimate control 
of the executive and the High Courts will no 
longer be allowed to exercise the power of 
supervision that they have so far exercised 
over the criminal magistracy. In the case of 
promotions or postings of members of the 
criminal magistracy, the Minister will be asked 
to act on the recommendations of the district 
magistrates. ^Tf these recommendations are 
disregarded,” we are told, ^^some machinery 


should be devised for bringing the matter to 
the notice of the Governor,” In the matter 
of appointments the principle of communal 
representation will be applied. The principle 
may be extended to High Courts also. As 
regards the appointment of subordinate judges 
and miiiisifs the High Court will be consulted 
in regard to the rules to be framed laying 
down the standard of (lualilications for the 
selection of candidates. The Provincial 
Governments will frame the rules and the 
Public Service Commission will select the 
candidates. In regard to the appointment of 
District and Additional District Judges, the 
High Courts will be consulted. The Ministers 
may or may not, however, accept the recommen- 
dations regarding promotion or appointment. 
Besides such recommendations of the High 
Court, even when supported by the Minister, 
may be rejected by the Governor. Regarding 
the promotion of the subordinate judiciary also 
the recommendations of the High Court will 
not be linal. 

24. 1. .45 


POSITION OF INDIANS IN SEPARATED BURMA 

By ANIL CHANDRA BANERJEK, m.a. 


T he separation of Burma is now a settled 
fact. The policy was enunciated by the 
Simon Commission* in the followin/i: terms : 

“We base our recoraniendatiori that separation 
should be effected forthwith on the practical 
ground that no advantage s^irns likely to accrue 
from postponement of a decision to a later date.” 

The Joint Parliamentary Committeef are 
“clearly of opinion that the separation of Burma, 
if it is to be effected at all, should not be post- 
poned.” 

Whether the people of Burma wanted 
separation is a controversial question into which 
we do not propose to enter. On the one hand, 
we read in the J. P. C. Reportg that there is no 
reason to dissent from the conclusion at which 
the Simon Commission arrived, that “so far as 
there is public opinion in the country it is 
strongly in favour of separation.” On the other 
hand, we are told by the nationalist Indian Press** 

that 

^TSej^rtTVoi. It, para 2247’ ^ - — 

t Beport, Vol. I, Fart I. para 422, 

§ Vol. L Fart lVj>ara 421. 

** The JbnriUi Mmiar Patrika (Calcutta), Town 
Edition, January H, 1935ii 


“the majority of Barmans registered their vote 
against separation at the only electioi^ that was 
fought on the issue.” 

Our pur})ose is to examine the position in 
separated Burma of Indians who are now living 
there, and who iutenvi to go there in future (dther 
for permanent settlement or for temporary 
residence. 

The total population of Burma in 1941 was 
11,647,497.* The actual number of Indians 
living in Burma in 1931 was 1,017,825. They, 
therefore, constituted about 7 per cent, of the 
total population. The number of persons speak- 
ing Indian languages was 1,079,820. 

The importance of the position of Indians in 
Burma is not to be judged merely by their 
population strength. Tlie proportion of Indians 
per 1000 worWs in all occupations taken 
collectively is 95 (or 9*5 per cent). Their 
proportion per 1000 workers in agriculture is 122 
(or about 12 per cent), in the production of raw 
materials 44 (or about 4*5 per cent), in the 

• The figures quoted iu this as well as in the 
following paragraph are collected from Burma Census 
Bepor for 193h 
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preparation and supply of material substances 
(or about 21 per cent), In public admini- 
stration and liberal arts 140 (or 14 per cent) and 
in miscellaneous occupations 415 (or about 42 
per cent). 

The following remarks of the Royal Commission 
on Labour in India* are significant ; 

“The industries of Burma are largely dependent 

on Indian labour at least two-thirds of workers 

employed in factories, mines and oil-fields, railways 
ana plantations, are Indians. In nearly every 
branch of organised industry Indians gretitly out- 
number Burmans and, indeed, all other races 
combined. In the unskilled occupations the 
proportion of Indians is particularly high ” 

Those who, like the present writer, have 
personal knowledge of the (‘conditions of labour 
in Burma, will realize to what an extent the 
economic life of that country is now dependent 
on Indians. 

Nor is the debt of Burma confined to Indian 
labour alone. Though the major portion of the trade 
and commerce in Burma is a monopoly of the 
Europeans, yet th(‘ capital invested mostly by 
Hindus from (lujrat and Muhammadans from 
Bombay, Delhi and Bengal is not a negligible 
fa(*tor. The money as W(dl as the exp(u‘ierice 
brought to Burma by Indian mendiants develop- 
ed li(?r resoun^es and extended her market. The 
J. r. C. Reportf shows that about 4S per cent, 
of Burma’s total exports (or i‘2() millions) goes 
to India. The expansion of Burmese trade with 
Indiji to su(di an extent (‘ould not have been 
effected witliout the ludp of Indian merchants, 
l)(*c,anse India’s imports from Burma <*,onsist 
mainly of rice, timber and oil — none of which is 
a. monopoly of Burma, and all of whi(di India 
can buy elsewhere. Even tlie C}i(4.tyars, un- 
cliaritably refern'd to in the J, V. (’. Report^ 
as “Indian money-lenders who advance money on 
tlie security of agricultural land and croj^s, ami 
wliOf-e operations, especially in times of depression, 
are such as to bring about an extensive transfer 
of ownership from an indigenous agricultural 
population to a non-indigenoiis and non- 
agricultural class,” have rendered valuable service 
to Burraan peasants. In the First All-Burma 
Indian Conference** held in Rangoon in December 
last, it has been iminted out by Mr. S. A. S. 
Tyabji, m. l. c, one of the Delegates of Burma 
to the Joint Parliamentary Committee, that 

“the Chettyars do not hold a large proportion 
of agricultural land, and that they are unwilling 
owners of whatever land that has come in their 
possession.” 

The Burma Census Report for 193 Iff shows 
that the proportion of Indians among cultivating 


• Report, p. 425. 
t Vol. 1, Part T, para 425. * 

§ Jbtd, para 473. 

** See the report of the proceedings in The Amriia 
Baxar Puirika, December 30, 1934. 
n Vol. I, p. 135. 


owners of land in Burma is only 1*6 per cent or 
16 per thousand, and not all of these are 
Chettyars. This proves the truth of Mr. Tyabji’s 
statement. What Burma owes to the Chettym 
has been explained by Mr. Raff in his presidential 
speech in the same Conference. He says ; 

“The Chettyar’s are the ba(ikbone of the economic 
life of Burma. They are not usurers but bankers, 
who are supplying a vital need, although they 
conduct their business according to the traditional 
Indian customs.” 

We have pointed out above that the proportion 
of Indians in “public administration and liberal arts” 
is 14 per cent. This proportion was much higher 
during the early years of British rule in Burma, 
when the Burmans wt^re hampered by their want 
of English education and inexperience in western 
methods of administration. In recent years a 
policy of excluding Indians so far as possible 
from all Government, railway and municipal 
services has been steadily pursued. It has been 
made increasingly difficult for Indians to enter 
into the legal profession in Burma. The J. P. C. 
Report * summarizes the position in the following 
words : 

“There arc certain legal restrictions in force at 
pre^aent on the right of pc'rsons of non-Burman 
birth or domicile to compete for certain public 
appointmcids or to (pialify for the exercise of 
certain professions.” 

And legal restrictions are supplemented, when 
necessary, by administrative discrimination. It is 
by sheer efficiency that Indians are still 
occupying the important position to which we 
have referred. 

Those enlightened Indians who have been 
occupying positions of responsibility and trust 
in administrative services and legal and medical 
professions have made notable contributions to 
make Burma what she is today. Many of them 
have made that province their home, and they 
have spared neither money nor time in making 
h(?r worth living in. Indian educationists have 
done pioneer work in spr(?ading western education 
in Burma. The University of Calcutta directed 
and controll(‘d higher education in Burma so long 
as she was not able to establish a University of 
her own. It was the Bengali school master, 
poorly paid, mi off' by the sea from his home, 
living for a life-time among peoples most of whom 
had yet to learn the rudiments of western 
civilization, who carried to the remotest corners 
of the country the English alphabet, and with it 
the spirit of the new age. It was the E^ngali 
lawyer who played a leading part in public life, 
encouraged the Burmans to voice their grievances, 
and co-operated with them in making local self 
government eflfective and real. It was the Indian 
medical practitioner who penetrated into the 
mysterious hilly tracts and gaye relief to the 
victims of epidemics and of %ibal violence. 

* Vol 1, Part 1, para 474, 
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The cry ^ that Indians are exploiting Burma has 
temporarily blinded the Burmans, so that few 
of them appreciate what Indians have done for 
them in the past, and realize what they can do 
for them in the future. 

Let us now examine the effects of the Joint 
Committee recommendations on the position of 
Indians now living in Burma. 

•We have referred to the vast vested interests 
of Indians, their close connection with various 
trades, professions and services, and their 

, contributions to the progress of Burma in every 
sphere of life. We have also seen that they 
constitute 7 per cent, of the total population. 
Discussing the cpiestion of communal representa- 
tion in the Burma House of Representatives, the 
Report remarks : 

** the division between the indigenous and 

the nondndigenous (mainly European and Indian) 
wmmunitieB is as marked as is the division 
between the nondndigenous communities themselves 

each community has its own culture and 

outlook on life, and these do not always bleml. 
It is also to be observed that the minorities have 
their own representation at the present time 
in the Burma Legislature, and we arc clear that 
none of them would be prepared to abandon it ; 
indeed, the Burman delegates themselves with few 
exceptions, recognised, even if reluctantly, that 
the claim was one which must be inet.”t 

That claim has been met by providing for 
Indians 8 out of 119 general constituencies ^ ( i.o., 
about C‘7 per cent.), though they constitute 7 
per cent of the population. Of the remaining 
14 special constituencies, 4 (2 for the Burina- 
Indian Chamber of Commerce and 2 for Indian 
Labo^) will go to Indians. Indians will, 
therefore, have 12 seats in a House of 13.-5 
members (i.c., about 9 per cent). The weigh tage 
given to them ns a very important and influential 
minority is altogether insufficient. Of the IS 
members of the Senate who will be elected by 
the House of Representatives, normally 1 and not 
ihore than 2 will probably be Indians ; of the 
other 18 members who will be ‘‘nominatefl by 
the Governor in his discretion,” there may or 


! ‘ * Vol 1, Part J, para 453. 

t A statement issued by the Burmese Chamber of 
; Commerce (published in Amrita Baxar Pairika. 
' 9, 1935) says with reference to “British and 

Indian commercial men” that “being neither the sons 
eff the soil, nor oven permanently attached to her, for 
or woe, they have no right to be classed as a 
Bnbnan minority, e. g., like the Karens.” But the 
; has obviously forgotten that Indians can 

py no means be placed in the category of British 
traders. While the latter come to Burma merely 
tot commercial purposes and leave the country na 
ioon as business is over, many of the former nave 
: permanently settled in Burma. Jn some large towns 
tn^,, form the majority of the ix)pulation— Akyab, 
fi8T) per cent ; Rangoon, 57*5 per cent. / Syriam, 56*5 
i and Insein 55*3 per imi. 

JT. P. G. Report, VoL 3, Barfe l. paras 450 and 
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may not be any Indian, because the “discretion” 
of the Governor is unfettered. The First 
All-Burma Indian Conference has, therefore, rightly 
protested against the inadequate representation 
of Indians in the legislature. In this connection 
it is interesting to compare their position with 
the weightage granted to the Muhammadans in 
India. * They constitute 22 per cent of the 
total population in India, but provision has been 
made to secure to them one-third of all the 
British India seats in the Federal House of 
Assembly as well as in the Federal Council of 
State. In Madras their population strength is 
7 per cent, but 1.3*5 per cent, seats are reserved 
for them. In the United Provinces their propor- 
tion in the population is 15 per cent, but they 
have 29 per cent, seats. In the Central Provinces 
their number is 4*4 per cent, but 13 per cent 
scats are ear-marked for them. In addition to 
these reserved seats, they are eligible for all 
special conslituenc es (28 in the Federal House 
of Assembly, 19 in Madras, 13 in Lmitod 
Provinces, 8 in the Centnil Provinces). It will 
be seen that the Aveightage given to the 
Muhammadans in each of these cases is far 
greater than that given to the Indians in Burma. 

The Joint CommittecT have found it 
“impracticable” to ac(*e])t the suggestion of the 
British-India Delegation that the new (Constitution 
should contain t\ declaration of so-called funda- 
mental rights. They have, however, made eerttiin 
re(*oniinendations with regard to this question. They 
consider it necessary to provide “that no British 
snbiect, Indian or otherwi'^o, domiciled in India, 
shall be disa[)lcd from hoLling public office or 
from practising any trade, profession or calling 
by reason only of his religion, descent, caste, 
colour or place of l»irth.” They also think “that 
some general provision should be inserted in 
the (constitution Act safeguarding private property 
against expropriation.” These provisions relate 
only to India ; in Burma the people cannot 
enjoy ^ any fundamental right. It is obvious 
that similar provisions are essentially necessary 
for Tn<lians in Burma, so that they may u.se 
them as a final court of appeal in case of any 
legislative or administrative discrimination depriv- 
ing them of their elementary rights as members 
of the body politic. 

We are assured by the J. P. C. Report § 
that tile Governor is to have a “special respon- 
sibility” in respect of “the safeguarding of the 
legitimate interests of minorities.” With regard 
to a similar provision in the case of the British 
Indian Provinces, the Joint Memorandum of the 
British Indian Delegation suggested that the 
phrase “legitimate interests” should be more 
clearly defined, and that an attempt should be 

* White Paper, Appendix III, Part T. J. P. C. 
Report, Vol. T, Part T, pages 349, 113, 128. Census 
Report of India for 1931, Part I, Pages 387, 420. 

**• Report, Vol. I, Part L paras 366, 367, 369. 

§ Vol. I, Part I, para 44b, , 
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made to give a legal definition of “minorities/* 
These suggestions have not been accepted by 
the Joint Committee. The political conditions 
in separated Burma will be so dififerent from 
those in the Indian Provinces, and the position 
of the Indian minority in Burma so precarious, 
that these suggestions should be given legal 
effect to in the Burma Constitution Act. If, any 
minority in any Indian Province is unfairly 
treated by the majority and the Governor 
concerned does not consider it his duty to 
exercise his “special responsibility” for any 
particular reason, the co-religionists of the suffer- 
ing^ community living in other Provinces may 
initiate a country-wide agitation and even bring 
the machinery of the Federal Legislature to 
intervene in the case. But if any legislative or 
administrative measure of autonomous Burma 
affects prejudicially the interests of the Indian 
minority settled there, and if the Governor refuses 
to intervene, the Indians will be altogether help- 
less. The agitation of their brethren in India 
will be of no avail, and even the Government 
of India will not be entitled to say anything 
ab()ut the internal affairs of Burma. Under 
these circumstances it is desirable that Indians 
should be statutorily recognized as a minority 
in Burma, and tlieir “legitimate interests” should 
be declared to inedude the right to practise 
their religion and to obey their social customs, 
the right to hold any appointment under the 
(Toyernment as well as under all local and private 
bodies,^ tlie right to engage in all trades and 
professions, and the right to enter all educational 
institutions and to claim that adequate provision 
should be made for the teaching of their mother 
languages. For obvious reasons the definition 
cannot bo made exhaustive. In addition to those 
specific items which wc have outlined, there 
should be another provision to the effect that it 
will be the duty of the Governor to intervene 
on behalf of Indians whenever he thinks 
necessary. 

The Governor of every Indian Province and 
the Governor-General of India will be directed 
by their Instruments of Instructions to include 
ill their Ministries, so far as possible, members 
of important minority communities.f But no 
such provision is made with regard to Burma. 
The presence of an Indian Minister in the 
Government is a good safeguard for the interests 
of the Indians, but far from recommending any 
obligatory measure in this respect, the Joint 
Committee did not eveii think it necessary to 
impress upon the Governor the desirability of 
pursuing such a course. 

Reservation of posts in the Indian public 
services is recommended for Anglo-Indians and 
clomiciled Europeans.§ With regard to Burma, 


“ Report, Vol. I, Pait I, paxa 79. 
t Report, Vol. I, Part 1^ paras 112 and 192. 
§ Ibid, pgra 321. 


the Joint Committee*'' “consider that both the 
education and the employment of Ango-Indians 
should engage the special attention of the 
Governor in order that this deserving class 
should not be subjected to any handicaps either 
in the quality of their education or their eligibility 
for posts in Government service. It would 
further be necessary for regulations to be made 
laying down the percentage of appointments in 
Railways, Posts and Telegraphs, and the Customs’ 
service, which could fittingly be reserved for 
members of the Anglo-Indian community,” While 
this special arrangement is made for a community 
consisting of 19,2()0 members, “of whorn just 
over half are concentrated in Rangoon, ”t no 
reservation of posts is recommended for Indians, 
who number 1,017,825 and are distributed over 
the whole of the country ! 

Special provision is made for the education 
of Anglo-Indians in India as well as in Burma, § 
hut the problem of the education of Indians in 
Burma is not even referred to. The First All- 
Burma Indian ( inference rightly demanded that 
statutory provision should be made for the main- 
tenance of a suitable number of schools in each 
local area for teaching Indian vernaculars, and 
that the educational requirements of Indians in 
Burma should be a “special responsibility” of the 
Governor. 

We now come to the question of the immigra- 
tion of Indian labour into Burma. The Royal 
Commission on Labour in Indiaff agreed with 
tile Burma Sub-committee of the First Indian 
Round Table Conference that “adequate 
attention should be paid to the question of 
immigration of Indian labour.” The J. P. C. 
Report§§ has accordingly recommended that the 
Burma Legislature should be empowered ^ “to 
enact legislation restricting or imposing conditions 
of entry into Burma of all persons other than 
British subjects domiciled in the United Kingdom.” 
The only safeguard, intended for the benefit of 
“Indians of good standing,” is that “the intro- 
duction of any legislation regulating immigration 
into Burma should he subject to the Governor’s 
prior consent.” But the thousands of Indian 
labourers who now go to Burma every year will 
not fall into the category of “Indians of good 
standing”, and it is extremely unlikely that 
the Governor’s reserve power will be exer- 
cised “witli a view to preventing the imposition of 
vexatious or unreasonable restrictions or conditions” 
on these people. The total number of immigrants 
into Burma in 193U'*’'' was 77.5,963, out of which 
617,521 (about 80 per cent.) were Indians. The 


Ibid, para 470. 

J. P. C. Report, Vol, I, Part I, para. 470. 

Ibid, para 321. 

The Amriia Baxar Patrika, January, 13, 1935. 
tt Report, p. 440. 

Vol. 1, Part I, Para 473. 

' Burma Census Report for 1931 , Vol, I, p. 60, 
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provision made in the J. P. C. Report for their 
interests is by no means adequate. 

The only positive complaint preferred against 
Indian immigrant labourers is that they accept 
lower wages, and thus oust indigenous labour and 
affect the standard of life in Burma. The 
Labour Commission came to the conclusion that 
“the main attraction which Burma offers (to Indian 
, labourers) is that of a (Comparatively high wage.” 
This statement is substantially true, but the fact 
that Indians go to Burma to earn more than they 
can earn at home does not prove that they are 
prepared to accept^ and do in fact accept, wages 
which are too low for the Burrnans. The standard 
of life in Burma has been lowered during recierit 
years, not by the Indian labourers, but by the 
economic depre.s.sion, and specially by the 
abnormal fall in the price of paddy and rice. 
The responsibily of Indians for the cut in wages 
as well as for increasing unemployment has not 
yet b(.‘en definitely proved by any official or 
non-official inquiry. 

The primary object of the J. P. C. Report 
in recommending the imposition of restrictions 
and conditions on immigration is f “to n^gulate 
the influx of cheap labour in comp(‘tition with 
indigenous sources of supply.” But the Joint 
Committee, as well as those Burrnans who are 
elated at the prospect of the expulsion of the 
Indian labourers, have not paused to cornsidcr 
whether “indigenous sources of supply” will be 
sufficient for the needs of Burma, 'fhe Labour 
Commission expressed their doubt “as to wla^ther, 
if the economic position became easier (for the 
Burrnans), there would be adequate Burmes<.^ 
labour available” for unskilled monotonous work. 
Indeed, it is increasing economic jac^ssure, and 
not a sudden adjustment of the views of the mass 
with the requirements of modern industrial 
civilization, which is respon.sible for the eagerness 
of the Burrnans to compete in fields hitherto left 
to tlie Indians. The inevitable residt of tlie 
expulsion of Indian labour will be that, as 
soon as the economic condition of the 
country will improve, Burrnans will refuse 
to remain associated with undignifi(?d forms of 
labour, and the entire agricultural and industrial 
organization of the country will be dislocated. 
It is difficult to understand how the leaders of 
I)ublic opinion in Burma consider such a position 
with equanimity. 

There is another aspect of the problem which 
^ tlie Burrnans will do well to consider in detail. For 
^ many years to come they will require the help of 
immigrants for the development of the splendid 
natural resources of their country The following 
list § will show the position in some of the 
important provinces. 

* Report, p. 439, 

t Vol. 1, Fart 1, Para 443. 

§ Burma CensUB ReiK)^^ for Vol. page 33. 

And also Statistical Alwitract for Bntish India 
<1921-22 to 1930-^31), page 432. 


Propi7ice 

Population 

lotal uneuliipated 


per square mile 

land {in acres) 
available for 
cultivation. 

Bengal 

616 

5,971,428 

United Provinces 442 

10,647,202 

Madras 

328 

12,919,111 

Punjab 

209 

14,826,306 

Bombay 

162 

6,785,990 

Burma 

63 

59,788,871 

It is clear, 

therefore, that 

there is enough 


room in Burma for new immigrants, and that it 
is hardly possible for her small population to 
make the entire country agriculturally and 
industrially productive. The natural policy of the 
Burrnans in these circumstances will he to 
absorb as^large a number of Indians as possible. 
Whether the iiolicy of exclusion will temporarily 
relax the economic pressure is problematic ; that 
it will prove unprofitable in the long run is 
almost certain. 

The All-Burma iSeparationists’ (conference 
recently held in Rangoon * passed resolutions 
expressing “n^sentment at tlie attitude of certain 
Indian jiolitical loaders in Burma in ignoring 
thc^ fundamental rights and privileges of the 
indigenous population for securing further 
communal concessions”, and opposing “such a 
constitution as failed to protect the indigeiums 
population from undesirable outside competition.” 
The so-called “communal concessions” are 
essentially necessary for the protec tion of Indian 
interc^sts in Burma, beeauso the Indians really 
constitute a different community, and because the 
attitude of the majority is not what it should be. 
But it is difficult to understand how a weightage 
of 2 per (jciit., in the legislature, unaccompanied 
by any statutory recognition of fundamental right 
or any reservation of posts in the public services 
or any provision for edu(.'atiori, can deprive the 
indigenous races of their “fundanamtal rights and 
privileges.” As to “undesirable outside competi- 
tion,” the reference is mainly to the Indians and 
probably also to rhe^ (-hinese, becaus(? the 
Separation is ts have not protestcjd against the 
equality granted by the J. P. C, Report to 
British subjects domiciled in the United Kingdom ; 
but why should the competition of the British 
merchants be regarded as desirable, and that of 
Indians as “undesirable’^ ? 

We Indians want justice and nothing more. 
We want that Burma should recognize our 
historic contributions to her progress. We want 
that Burrnans should offer us reasonable facilities 
to protect our interests, and to develop still 
further that friendly intercourse between the two 
countries which has been growing during the last 
half a century. We do not assert exaggerated 
claims, as the All-Burma Sparationists^ Conferencef 


* See proceedings published in The Amrita Baxar 
Patrikay January 15, 1935. 

t See proceedings published in The Amrita Baxar 
Patrika^ January 15, 1935. 
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(lid in demanding “the restoration of Assam, 
Manipur, Andaman and Nicober Islands to 
4 Separated Burma.” India and Burma were good 
friends before the advent of the British united 


them in one political structure, and there is 
no reason why political separation should disturb 
their mutual good-will and confidence. 


THE REPORT OF THE JOINT COMMI' 
AND INDIANS IN BURMA 

By GANAPATI PILLAY 



T he Burma section of the Joint Committee’s 
Report is a badly drafted document of 
d7 pages and 71 paragraphs ; the portions 
dealing with the Indian (]uestion being especially 
haphazard, incomplete, obscure and confusing. 

The Committee has given a clear verdict 
in favour of the separation of Burma from India ; 
both on sentimental as well as on practical 
grounds. We are not, however, concerned with 
the (|uestIon of separation per sr ; but taking 
separation as a settled fact, we would examine 
the position of Indians in Burma, after the event 
of separation, as envisaged in the Joint Committee’s 
Report. But, as I have indi(;ated, nowhere in 
the Report is the Indian position stated 
clearly, completely and uneijuivocally. One must 
not only read the “Report” with its Appendmes, 
but also wade through the “Rei^ords,” and then 
piece together the fragments gathered here and 
there to draw an intelligible picture of the 
situation. 

The Indians in Burma are a minority 
numbering a little over one million (excluding 
the Indo-Burman races) in a population of 
fourteen millions. The Indian question is thus 
obviously a question of minority protection in 
a separated Burma. It should be observed, 
however, that the Indian minority is not an 
indigenous minority like the Karens, for example, 
or the Anglo-Burnians ; but is mostly non-indi- 
genous and (».an therefore be classed as alien 
such as the Britishers. The prote-ction offered to 
the Indians in Burma has thus followed the 
lines of the protection offered to British subjects 
domiciled in the United Kingdom, save in one 
important respect, namely, the right of entry 
into Burma. 

The position has been stated in general 
terms in paragraph J59 of the Report which 
reads, in part, as follows ; 

“On the assumption that Burma will be 
separated from British India we think that 
British subjects domiciled in India ought to be 
accorded in Burma the same treatment which 
would be given in India to British subjects 
domiciled in the United Kingdom, save os regards 
the right of entry into Burma, on which, in view 
of the special circumstances, we shdl have 
recommenaations to make in due course ” 


But it has boon more fully discussed in the 
memorandum dated the 21st December, 1933 by 
the S<^.retary of State for India on Discrimina- 
tion in Burma, reproduced as Record A 2 at 
page 103 of Vol. II (Records) of the Joint 
Committee’s Report. 

The position is this. Paragraph 3 of the 
Secretary of State’s memorandum dated the 3rd 
November . 1933, contains provisions for the 
protection in India of British subjects of United 
Kingdom domicile and of companies incorporated 
in the United Kingdom but trading in India. 
These provisions have boon embodied in paragraph 
351 of the Report. It is proposed that the same 
protection should be pr()vi<led for them “In 
precisely similar form and degree” in Burma. 
The reason is that “as Burma is at present a 
province of British India, and as British subjects 
domiciled in the United Kingdom 0(3cupy in 
Burma the same position as in other provinces, 
and occupy it by virtue of the same considera- 
tions pmnsely the same degree of protection 
should be aijcorded to them in Burma, if separa- 
ted from India, as is to be accorded in Conti- 
nental India” (para 3 of Record A2). But these 
provisions have been modified in the case of 
Indians and Indian companies in Burma. The 
modifications will be discussed presently ; but 
one wonders at the naivete with which it is 
stixted that they have been made “to meet 
requirements in Burma of British subjects domi- 
ciled in India” ; as though the original provisions 
did not satisfy Indian opinion, and they were 
consequently modified to meet— save the mark !— 
the wishes of the Indians in Burma. 

The most notable modification is the denial 
of the right of entry into Burma of British 
subjects domiciled in India— a right which is 
conceded to British subjects domiciled in the 
United Kingdom. This is sought to be compassed 
by giving the future Burma Legislature the 
right to pass legislation restricting or imposing 
conditions of entry into Burma of British subjects 
domiciled in India and elsewhere, excepting the 
United Kingdom. The Committee’s recommenda- 
tion on this subject is to be found^in paragraph 
473 of the Report, which is quoted, in part, 
below ; 
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“There are in Burma over 1, (XX), 000 persons 
either domiciled in India or orij^inatinj? from some 
Indian province. Some are in the permanent 
service or the Government, but the geater number 
are labourers who intend to stay in Burma for a 
few years and who by accepting smaller wages 
tend to oust the indigcnouR labourer and to lower 
his standard of living. Others are Indian money- 
lenders who advance money on the security of 
agricultural land and crops, and whose opera- 
tions, especially in times of depression, and such 
as to bring about an extensive transfer of ownership 
from an indigenous agricultural population to a 
non-indigenous and non -agricultural class. It is 
clear that in these circumstances it would be 
unreasonable to include in a new constitution for 
Burma provisions which would in effect give to 
all Iversons domiciled in India an unrestricted 
right of entry into Burma ; and it is accordingly 
proposed that it should be competent for the 
Burma legislature to enact legislation restricting or 
imposing conditions of entry into Burma in respect 
of all persons other than British subjects domiciled 
in the United Kingdom’\ 

The introduction of any restrictive legislation 
would, howwer, require the prior consent of the 
Governor. 

The facts of the case as stated above can 
hardly be disputed except in certain d(^tails. It 
may not, for instance, be tru(i that the Indian 
labourer is undercutting the Burmese labourer 
and ousting him from the field. In fact, the 
argument of unfair competition may be easily 
exaggerated. Mr. K. B. Harper, the representative 
of the European Commercial Community in 
Burma, states, in his memorandum on Trade 
Kelations submitted to the Joint Committee, that 
‘‘One of the main reasons for the employment 
of Indians in Burma hitherto has been that 
Indians are, in many of the tasks on which they 
are employed, more efficient than Burnians.’" And 
Mr. Harper, representing the biggest employers 
of labour, ougnt to know. But Mr. Haimer is 
not content to make a bare statement. He has 
quoted facts and figures. Says he : 

“Following upon riots between Burmans and 
Indians in Iday, 1930, an agreement was drawn 
up whereby 50 per cent, of the stevedore labour 
in the Port oi Eangoon was to be allotted to 
Burmese labour gangs, where it had formerly 
been almost entirely Indian. Even now when 
Burmese labour has had 3i years of training and 
experience, its out-turn of work is so much lielow 
that of Indians that shipping companies have to 
pay their stevedores when Burmese laliour is 
employed 20 to 25 per cent more than they pay 
when the labour employed is Indian. In the 
wharf labour of the Port which is more arduous 
^ than stevedore work, the Commissioners for the 
'" Port of Eati^n have given a trial in the last 
. few tears to^urmese labour. Afte^ a reasonable 
peviod of trial it was estimated that the Burmese 
gangs mi^oted as 'casual labour’ had turned out 
45 per east less work than Indian gangs. A 
fuitber , tear’s undertaken with Burmese 

gangs on employment. Careful records 

of the results wm kept and it was found that 


their out-turn of work was still 45 per cent less than 
that of Indians under similar conditions.” 

In the field of agriculture, there is no 
competition between Burmese and Indian labour 
as there the latter form only 4 percent of the 
total workers (see Table 11 at page 135, Burma 
Census Report 1931, Part 1). In industry, Indian 
labour is employed because it is either indispens- 
able or more efficient. Mr, Bennisoii in his 
report of the enquiry held in 1928 into the 
standard and cost of living of the working 
classes in Rangoon made the following observa- 
tions in connection with the alleged competition 
between Indian and Burmese labour in Industry : 

“Blit although the Burnian may be expected to 
take an increasing share in industry the province 
will bc'dependcnt on Indian Labour for many years 
to come, especiallv for the hard, monotonous, 
unskilled work which is so distasteful to the 
Biirman. In Rangoon, Burmese unskilled labour 
is practically non-existent and it is ditficult to 
imagine how industry could be carried on without 
the disciplined gangs of Indian coolies.” (Report 
p. 92) 

The Royal Commission on Labour (1930) 
has admitted that Indian labour is unquestionably 
more efficient ; and expresj-ed the view that there 
was a certain amount of uncertainty as to 
whether, if the economic position became easier, 
adequate Burmese labour would be available for 
the work done by Indian labour. “The need of 
Indian labour in Burma” says the Report, “which 
has been great in the past, may be reduced, but 
is not likely to disappear in any future that we 
are considering” (p. 440). 

Mr. K. B. Harper, in his memorandum 
to the Joint Select Committee (1034), referred to 
already, observes : 

“There are certain classes of work for which 
training is ne(*e88ary, and in >vhich few Burmans 
have so far sought employment. These include 
river engineering works and maintenance, river 
survey, and work as crews of inland steam vessels. 
There is also a class of specialized labour known 
as “buflta” coolies, who are employed in the 
shipment of bagged cargo. Burma’s' exiKjrts of 
rice, all of which is packed and shipped in gunny 
bags, are handled at the rice mills by this class 
of labour. These are all instances of work for 
which in present conditions Indians are indispens- 
able if for any reason India were to 

prohibit their emigration, the effect would be 
seriously to hold up the business of the Ports 
of Burma.” 

Nevertheless, it is universally recognized 
that the immigration of Indian labour into 
Burma should be regulated. The Royal Commission 
on Labour held that the existing amount of work 
for Indians in Burma could be “ discharged by a 
smaller labour force and remaikqd that there was 
a strong case for control of assisted emigration, 
‘’with a view ^to ensuring that men are not 
assisted to emigrate wi&out a guarantee of 
maintenance for a period of reasonable length 
or of repatriation” (Report, p. 440). They 
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recommended that as soon as a decision was 
taken re^i^arding the constitutional position of 
Burma, the question (of labour immigration) be 
examined by the Governments of Burma and 
India in consultation with all the interests 
concerned (P. 441). 

Messrs. N. M. Cowasjee and S. A. H. 
Tyabji, Burma-Indian representatives, in their 
memorandum submitted to the Joint Committee 
stated : 

“We a«:reo that in all countries where there is 
(‘onsiderable ini migration of labour from another 
country, sutdi inirni juration of labour is regulated 
through treaties between the two countries 
concerned, or by law by onci of the countries 
concerned. As regards Indiiui labour immigration 
we agree that it may be n'gu luted by a Labonr 
Convention between India and Burma.. . 

Dr. Lanka Sundnram, who visib^l Jbirma 
in December Inst, (after the publication of tin* 
Joint (k)rnmittee’s Report), stated in the course 
of an interview : 

“Then^ is a, surplus of Indian labour force', and 
sweated conditions do exist at the pia'scait inoim'nt. 
d'lie best way to tackle* the t(ucstion is by way 
of enunciating tin' principK' that Indian lalonr 
is integral to the prosperity of Burma, and then 
by ajipoiiiting an e\])ert Committci' conijMised of 
members from both the countries to work out 
7'(iasr)nal)le ligurc's, indicating tin* compb'inent of 
Bidian labour force which is iie(‘essary so as to 
guarant«!e minimum living conditions and wag(‘s.'’ 

Mr. N. M. Joslii, who presided over the 
Bnrnin I’rovinelal Indian I ./U hour ('onferenee 
which met on the lli Januaiy last in Rangoon, 
observ(al in the (‘onrst* of bis Presidmitial 
Jiddress 

‘d£ regulation of the itnmigration of Indian 
lab()nr into Burma may become n(M*essarv in the 
interc'sts of Bunnan labour it may sometimes 
become ne(a*ssarv in the interests of Indi.an lalnnr 
in Burma. But that is a matter whicli should be 
. decided by mutual agreennmt/' 

The .loiiit (koinmitLee have in paragraph 
Idd of their Report remtirived that “an agreement 
to control the influx of Indian labour into Burma 
should be concluded bi^tween tlie existing 
Governments,” In paragnipb 47- > too, they have 
observed that these matters (i. c., restrictions on 
entry) would ultimately be arranged betNve(3n 
India and Burma on a conventional jiasis. The 
proposals of the Committee in the matter of 
restricting the Tl(*'ht of entry of Indians into 
Burma, therefore, accord with tlie views expressed 
by leaders of Indian opinion in so far as 
immigration of Indian labour into Burma is 
concerned. 

But the thing that has caused resentment 
among the Indians in Burma is not so much the 
proposal to restrict the entry of Indian labour ; 
but the attempt to ivstrict the entry of Indians 
in general. The Indian community may bo 
grouped into four classes ; service men, professional 
men, irfoney-lenders and labourers. We have 


already seen that the principle of restricting 
Indian labour immigration is admitted on all 
hands, though the reasons stated by the Committee 
are far from being true. The question of the 
.services and professions has been dealt with in 
paragraph 474 of the Report. The ('Omrnittee 
have held that the existing legal restrictions on 
the right of persons of non-Burman birth or 
doiniciie to compete for certain public appoinments* 
or to qualify for the exercise of cert\in professions 
should continue. These restrictions, in so far as 
they are called for by local circumstancos, such, 
for example, as the insistence on a knowledge of 
Burmese, cjinnot be held to be unjustified. But 
th(‘ further observation made by the Committee, 
that “as regards th(* future, the power of the 
Burma legislature to impose conditions or 
restrictions on entry should prove a sufficient 
safeguard” (against Indians entering the services 
and the |)roressions), goes to show that the idea 
is not only to r(‘t:\in tlie existing restrictions on 
Indians now resid(Mit in Burma, but also to close 
the door against educated Indians altogether in 
futine. Howcv(*r harsh this may appear, the fact 
must be faced that times arc changed. There was 
a time wlnm qualified Burmans were not 
available to nnin tin.', services or tlie professions ; 
and Indians came to oc(‘iipy a prominent position 
in them. But there is no dearth of local talent 
now, thanks to tlie establishment of the Rangoon 
University (BUo); and it is only natural that 
the seojK? of the Indians in these fields should 
be narrowed down. Idn'- restrictions would, 
bowev(*r, ajiply to persons of noiiJlurman birth 
or domicile .ind to future Indian immigrants, 
liniians born, domiceled and educated in Burma 
are not affected by the proposal. Any attempt at 
a<lministrative discrimination against them will be 
a fit case for the Governor to exercise his special 
responsibility. 

As regards th(' Indian money-lenders, the 
position as described by th(‘ Joint Committee 
is substantially (‘orrect. It is not denied that 
they fulfil a useful function, and have pre- 
eminently doin' so in the past. But “in a country 
where tlic natural land system is that of peasant 
proprietorship the extensive transfer of ownership 
to non-iinligcnous and non-agricultural classes 
is a matter which requires careful attention.” 
Prominent among the Indian money-lenders are 
the Uhettyars, hailing from the province of 
Madras. After them come the Marwaris, 
Multanis ami Guzeratis. It would, indeed, be 
wrong to (^dl the Uhettyars money-lenders ; for 
the C'hettyars are not usurers but bankers having 
a long and honourable tradition of service. The 
development of Burma from a land of virgin 
forests into an agricultural country has been 
made possible by Chettyar capital ; and barring 
the big European mills and fjj^ctories, all other 
industrial and commercial cerns have been 

largely financed by them. The magnitude of 
the Chettyars' financial operations may be 
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from the fa(!t that the total Chettyar 
capital invested in Burma at the present moment 
is in the neighbourhood of 7^ crores of rupees. 
The annual crop loans given to Burmese agri- 
culturists is about 2o crores of rupees, of which 
the (Jhettyars furnish more than half. It^ is not 
surprising at all that as a result of financing 
agriculture on so large a scale, some land should 
ass into their hands, especially as there has 
eon an unprecedented slump in the prices of 
agricultural products. The Chettyaxs are not 
anxious to possess agricultural land ; and it is 
not th(*ir fault that some of them find themselves 
in the position of landlords as a result of 
circumstances entirely beyond their cojitrol. 'fhe 
proposed powers of the Burma legislature to 
restrict the right of (3ntry of Indians will not 
obviously affect those Chettyars who are already 
in Burma. Hut it is apprehended in certain 
(|ua,rters tliat tlie Chettyars may be (^xpropriat(‘<l 
inider the now regime and evicted from their 
lands. But considering the important position 
that th<\v occupy in the economic lif(‘ of this 
coLint.iy, such apprehensions would appear to lx* 
highly exaggerated. No doubt it is contemplated 
to give the Burma legislature powers to pnwent 
undue alienation of land. Such a prof)osal, 
however, is quite in conformity with tlx* spirit 
of the international law on the subject. As L. 1\ 
Mair has stated in connection with the ( eniral 
European States : 

“Agrarian reforms have been eontnries overdue 
in all tli(3 new States, and their exceiuion rnusl 
inevitably aftect principally the alien minorities 
which during all thi^se eeiituries have* possessed 
laud out of all proportion to their numbers. This 
is a hardship against which th(; treat](‘s could 

give uo protection because the continuance 

of the minorities in their former privil(^g(‘tl ]K)Hition 
would have struck at the very existence of the 
new States.’’ (The prote(*tion of Minoriti(*s. 
p, 20). 

Nevertheless, a Land Alienation Act passed 
on the lines of the one in force in the Punjab 
will not deprive the ('hettyars or any other 
landlords of their lands. Such legislation is 
aimed at prohibiting the sale or morigagt^ of 
agricultural land to a non-agriculturist .and d(K*.s 
not aim at expropriation. The position has 
been ably summed up in the following words: 

“Any wholesale expropriation of the Chettyars 
however is unthinkable, for many reasons. The 
most whole-hearted admirer of the Burman must 
admit that his improvidence is partly to blame ; 
legislation to evict Chettyar landlords alone would 
be a^case of the clearest racial discrimination, (o 
whicn no Governor could assent ; legislation aimed 
.at landlords in general would ruin too many 
Butman landlords to have much chance of success 
in the L^islative Council ; the Chettyars are still 
by far Qie largest class oi financiers in the 
country ; and therfe no other .agency which 
could take their and ^ the country could not 

do without them til} some othiT agency has been 
discovered.^' JnnmTy 14, 1935.) 


And we may safely leave it at that ; 
especially as the questions of immigration and 
land alienation have been ultimately left in the 
hands of the Governor. Indeed if we may 
count on tlie suggestions made in the Secretary 
of State's memorandum on Discrimination in 
Burma, the position is further safeguarded so 
far .as the right of entry is concerned. It is 
stahxl there that in case the precaution of 
obtaining the Governor s prior consent to any 
legislation of a restrictive character “is considered 
insiiffi(iient to prevent injudicious legislation 
.affecting the entry of Indians in Burma if is 
suggeskul that the Governor’s Instrument of 
Instructions should indicate th.*!! this category of 
legislatioiT is one in which his discretionary power 
to Ives(*.rve Bills for the signitication of His 
Majesty’s pleasun* might be exercised” (Para. 15.) 

But apart from the (piestion of the right 
of entry of persons domiciled in India, there is 
I he (juestion of (‘ompanics incorporated in India, 
hut trading in Burma. Special provision for their 
])rotection is to lx; found in subparagraph (iii) 
of paragraph .■> of I)o(aiinent AGS, .as modified 
to '‘nie<;t” Indian requirements, whidi is reproduced 
helow : 

“(iii) As regards C\)mpatn(!S which are or may 
hereafter 1)0 incorporated in India and trading iii 
Burma, it is intended to pnwttni (subject to the 
provisions of any Immigration Law and to the; 
sj)ecial provision as 7’egards bounties and subsidies 
of clause (vii) (2)1 the imposition in Burma of any 
dis(Ti minatory taxation or of any statutory dis- 
ability upon any su(*h company, If the incidence 
of that taxation* or disability is based upon the 
])Iacc of in(‘ori>()ration of the company : or the 
domicih;, residence, duration of rcsidcnc(i, langungc*, 
race;, religion, d(?s(;(‘nt or place of birth of its 
director, shan'hobh'rs, or agents, or servants.” 

Th(‘ provi.-o “suhjtx’t to the provisions of any 
Immigration law'’ has naturally given rise to 
anxiety in the minds of the; Indian commercial 
community : for, it is evident that Indian 
companies cannot operate in Burnm if the right 
of free entiT of their agents, .shareholders, 
dire(‘tors or i*mployees is restricted by immi- 
gration laws, in the saine manner as the right 
of entry of other Indians, Here also, the fears 
of the Indian businessmen would .appear to be 
ex.aggerated. For, if the whole qu(?stion, of 
immigration is to be df*cided “on a conventional, 
basis” as the .Joint Goinmittee lmv(^ observed 
(para 173), the terms of the (*onvention may very 
well provide adequate safeguards for Indian 
commercial interests in this respect. Besides, it 
may be reasonably expected tluit the Governor 
will not give hi.s prior consent to any legislation 
restricting immigration whi(;h would create the 
absurd situation of excluding the agents or 
employees of Indian companies from Burma, 
while the companies themselves are permitted to 
trade in Burma. 

The special provisions avS regards bounties 

and subsidies, referred to (above, * would 
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apply to companies not engaged in Burma at 
the time when the Bounty or Subsidy Act is 
passed, in the trade which it is soujjht to 
subsidize by such Act. It is proposed in these 
provisions that a company, in order to be eligible 
for a grant or a subsidy, must be incorporated 
by or under the laws of Burma ; and must fulfil 
such conditions as regards the composition of 
its Board of Directors and the facilities to be 
given for the training of Burmans as may be 
prescribed by the Bounty Act. Tliese provisions 
follow the reconimendations of tlui External 
Capital Committee (1025) and are appliciable to 
l^ritish as well as Indian c.oinpani(^s ; and their 
fairness cannot be (juestioned. 

There are certain othei* <|uestions that 
have caused dissatisfaction among the Burma 
Indians, One is the (juestion of n^presentation 
in the Lower House. At present out of 80 elected 
seats (in a Houb(‘. of 100), fndians l\ave nine 
incliididg oin' seat allotpHi to the spcndal consti- 
tuency of the Burma Indian Chamher of 
(bommeree. In the proposi^d (‘onstitution, out of 
180 elected seats, Indians have h(‘en oi!(‘re(l 
twelve, including tlie t.wo allotted to the spcHual 
constituency of liubovir to \w formed liereafter ; 
and the two allotted to Indian Commerce. It 
should be noted that tlie largest minority eoin- 
munity in Burma is tin* Karen, numbering 
l,.‘'iG7,(>7d (UK)l tViisus) or of th(‘ totjil. 

This comrnunitv has also been otlenMl 12 seats 
(or 0*21 J^Vo). The Indians number l,<i17,S25 
or ().!)pVo of the total, (iueludiiig the indo- 
Burman races, l,19b,bi)l) and tlu*y have Ixh.mi 
ofrered an eipial numl)er of seats. Tlie (liinese 
population is IDdjotM 'or l*d2''o); and they have 
been allotted only on(‘ si)ecial seat (tin* Chim^st* 
Chamber of Commerce). AVhen it is eunsidenMl 
that of the Indian po])nhition over (»‘)"o is 
immigrant (see Burma Census Report ItKM — 
Part 1, P. G2); and the large majority of them 
are either agricniltural or industrial labourers 
having no stake in tin* eountry, the numb(*r of 
seats allotted to tlie Indians wouhl seem to bi* 
e<[uitable. 

As regards tla* (jueslion of franchise, the 
proposal is to make three years’ r(‘si(l('nce in 
Burma as a (jualification for the right to^ yote. 
At present only one year’s residence is sufficient. 
The reason is stated in the Secretary of states’ 
memorandum on Franchise (Record A 1) as 
follows : 

r “The CTcat majority of the non-indigenous )X)pula.- 
tion will not have the vote till they have resided 
in Burma for at least three years, so that when 
the time comes for them tp exercise the vote they 
will have had the opportunity afforded by three 
yeara’ residence to acquire an interest in local 
affairs and exercise their vote intelligently.” (Para 
15)* 

A similar enactment has been made in Ceylon, 
where an Indian must produce a certificate from 
competent authority of five years’ residence in 


order to have the vote. The result of this change 
in Burma will obviously bo to disfranchise a 
large number of Indians. 

In respect of Indian education the »Iomt 
Committee is silent; although adequate provision 
has been made for the education of Anglo- 
Indians and Anglo-Burmans, who number less 
than 20,000. It is proposed to have special 
schools for these latter ; first, because it is necess- 
ary that their children should qualify themselves 
for the service's and the professions ; secondly, 
because they should be brought up in a Christian 
atmosphere and taught by teachers whose mother- 
tongue is English, and thirdly, because the strain 
of learning Burmesi* up to the standard reipiircAl 
by the ordinary schools is too severe on them. 
Apparently all these considerations do not exist 
in the case of the Indians ; their children need 
not qualify ihemsclve.s for any avocation in life ; 
they have no need of being brought up in an 
atmosphere congenial to them ; and the strain of 
learning Burmese is not so severe in their case, 
for while tlie Anglo-Indian boy has to learn one 
foreign language, Burmese, the Indian boy has to 
hjarn only two - hhiglisli and Burmese! 

The point is that in the entire drama of 
separation, Indian interests play but a subordinate 
part. Separation is desired in the interests of the 
British p(*o|)le and all other adjustments are made 
primarily to firotect and promote Britisli interests, 
ami secondarily to humour the risinnj nationalist 
sentiments of the Burmans. Indian interests 
could not l)e altogether ignored ; as the Indians 
or^cupy an important position in the economic 
life of Burma. 

In the matter of Indian shipping, too, the 
*Ioint (Jommittec have refrained from making 
any remarks. But in paragraph d of Document 
A ()S special provision has been made in this 
r(*gard, which wc (piote below : 

“Without derogiition from the generality of the 
in-ovisions as to discrimination, ships registered in 
British India shall not be subjected by law in 
Burma to any discrimination w^hatsoever, either as 
regards the sliip or her officers or crew or her 

E iissengers or cargo to which ships registered in 
urma would not be subjected in India.” 

Thi.s ought to satisfy the Scindia Steam 
Navigation (yompaiiy. 

The one piont which deserves the greatest, 
but has received the least attention from the 

Inilian leaders in Burma is the proposed 
Trade Agreement between India and Burma 

on the basis of a moderate tariff on the 

exchange of goods between the^ two countries. 
By the time this appears in print, the Trade 
Agreement will be an accomplished fact. 
Sir Louis Kershaw who visited Burma in 
December last in this connection is now in 

Delhi and it is already reported that an agreement 
has already been readied in , consultation with 
Indian commercial interests. Whatever (hat piay 
be, it is necessary to consider the true implications 
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(»f the Ai^reement. In the inattei' of trade, as 
between India and Biirnin, India admittedly 
oeeiipies a position of advnntn^'o. Accouling to 
the Joint Committee, (para fi^r») of Burn.a’s total 
exports about 48 j). r. go(*8 to India : while of 
India’s total exports only oi/s p. <*, eomes to 
Burma. Of Burma’s exports, the biggest item is 
rice ; and India today the only customer of 
• Burma rice worth (‘onsideriiig. The exportable 
surplus of Burma rie(^ is between 21/2 to J million 
tons ; and it is rettorded that normally India alone 
consumes more tlian a million ton, and in the 
last year she consumed as much as 2 million 
tons. Burma’s otlaa big exy)orts to India are oil 
aiid^ timber. .\ll these can be replaced. But 
India’s (‘x ports 10 Burma, it has been admitted, 
cannot. roplji(*ed except in regard to coal ami 
piece-goods, h’or Burma’s rice trade gunny bags 
are indis|)ensal)le and India bolds a monopoly 
of jnte and jnte products. As regards the other 
articles of import, Burma can buy more ebeaply 
from India than cisew’herc*. In case of m‘C(‘ssity, 
India can u.se this advantag(‘ous position to 
protect the rights and interests of her nalioiuds 
in Burma, if they are unfairly encroacluxl upon 
or jeopardized. The Trade AgreenuMit, liowevor, 
will d(‘prive her of this very potent weapon. In 
fact the Agreement is conceived in t]u‘ iiit(‘r(‘sts 
primarily of British trade, and secondarily, (d* 
their hemdunen, the Indian comrruircial commnnity. 
The welfare of the Indians in general i-: to Ik* 
sacrificed for the benefit of a lew capitalists. 


That is wliy the All Burma Indian Conference 
which met in Rangoon on December 28 and 29, 
did not, touch the question at all. The secret, 
however, was found out long ago. While the 
Conference was sitting, Mr. B. Das, m. n, a., in 
a statement remarked that the position of Indians 
in Burma would be quite safe, if Indian 
inercliants in Burma thought about the welfare 
of the Indian community and not of their own 
l>ockets. The matter was more explicitly and 
idunlly stated by Dr. Lanka Sundaram about 
the same time in the following words: 

‘‘It is out of the (jucstiou that India would 
allow British industry, the Chettyars and the 
steamship Companies plying between India and 
Burnuf, which would naturally like the mainteu- 
ance of the siatus (jno to play havoc with the 
fort lines of her nationals in a separated Burma. 

Leaders of labour cannot afford to allow either 
tile Burma Indian Chamber of Commonte, the* 
Slii)»ping Comparies or Ihi^ Burma Indian ,Ass(v 
eiation, which are either full or semi-eapitalistii' 
ronerrns to rule the fortunes of Indian labour 
in liiirnm..,’’ 

,\t this mommit, Iavo cpntntions are pnqiaring 
to ](‘av(\ one for Kn,;;iand and the other for 
New Delhi. They are both eomposed mainly 
of the rcjircscntatives of tlie interests mentioned 
by Dr. Hundaram. \V(‘ await the result w'ith 
int(W(^st. 

Kith January, 193’» 


KASHMIRI LITERATURE AM) FOLK-SOINGS 

By DKVKNDBA SA'I'YAKTIII 


L ike so many other Indian vernaculars, 
Kashmiri, the language of Kashmir proper, 
is an offspring of Sanskrit, tlu^ liinjna 
franm of ancient India. With tlu^ advent of 
Moslem rule in Kashmir, there appeared Persian 
on the stage and conseipiently Kashmiri becanu* 
as rich in the Persian light and colour, though 
it has never been the State language of the 
country. On some happy day, when the town- 
poets of Kashmir were busy in their Sanskrit 
compositions, some unknown folk-poet sang 
spontaneously in his mother tongue, Kashmiri, 
and laid the foundation-stone of its literature. 
Followed by manv other bards and minstrels 
as he might have been, a repertoire of folk-songs 
and poems was transmitted at times. 

'‘Of course, as in the ease of all poetry,” says 
the poet Rabindranath Tagore, “the folk-poems 
have different degrees of merit. The living stream 
that flow^s from the genius of a true poet has its 
origin, like the mythical river Mandokini, in 
an unattainable wwld. Then come those others, 
who set to work digging (Mnals to take the water 
to the corn-fields*” 

Thus there cam^ thh hour of Kashmiri’s higher 


lit(‘ratiire, after the ch(Tish«*d dawn of its folk-.song.'! 
and poems, wliviu (lu- dmiglilers of thr soil, like 
Lnlesliw'ari (Ihin A. D.k often (‘uIUmI TbiI Dyal, 
and Rup TBunviini (17'Xi A. 1).), burst into 
spiritual pO(.*ms, though their language was more 
or les.s Saiiskriti/ed Mavva Kiiatun (15(10 A. D.), 
the queen of Kaslunir’s king TTsaf Shah Chak, 
and Mrs. Bhawaiii Das (1800 A. D.) preferred th(‘ 
language, as it stood among the masses, and 
gave vent to their innermost feelings in beautiful 
poems. There were written epie.s like the Ramayana 
i>y Parkash Ram and Shiva Lagan (Shiva’s 
marriage) by Krishandas. Romantic ballads like 
(4ul Rez by Mukbnl Shah, Shirin Kbusro by 
Mahmud Gomi, and Himal-t-Nagrai, by Volialla 
Mattu have their own charm. Love-lyrics and 
spiritual self-expnissions of Poet Parmanand, too, 
are noteworthy. All thesi^ are gems of Kashmiri 
literature. Again, there is one living popular 
poet, Golam Ahmad Mahjnr, whose many songs 
are already on the lips of the masses. 

But it is nailly a pitv that except in a few 
girl-schools run by S. J\. Toshakhani’s Women s 
M^elfare Trust, Kashmiri, the language of the 
soil, is taught in no school in Kashmir, and few^ 
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.‘in*, prep.arod to recoj[,nuze it as a laiijjuaj^e. ^ The 
Moslems use the Persian script and the Hindus 
apply that of Hindi ; Kashmir's own script, the 
8arda, has gone out of use— only a few Pandits 
may know it. l^oth Persian and* Hindi scripts, 
as they stand, are inadequate to convey certain 
indig:enous sounds of the language. It is very 
recently that Mr. Toshakhani has begun to use the 
Hindi script, niad(^ easy for Kashmiri with some 
a<lditional signs for his books, meant for the 
girl-schools. Let the State go on with Urdu as 
its court-language, but if the authorities could 
only have Kashmiri as an additional subject in 
the school curriculum, soon would dawn the 
renaissance of Kashmiri literature. 



The author collecting songs from the rural 
hards of Kashmir* 

One may divide the Kashmiri folk-songs into 
the following offshoots* 

(1) Opera-feengs - ( ) 

(2) Dancers' Songs -- ( ) 

(.T) Ballads— often calieil VTff or literally 
meaning ‘story.' 

(4) Spring Songs-- ( ^ niOT ) 

(5) Harvest Songs- ( ) 

(6) Pastoral Songs- These may be further 
, divided into two groups : 
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(i) Those sung in Kashmiri by the 

village-shepherds of Kashmir. ^ 

(ii) Those sung by Gujars in their 

own dialect. 

(7) Boatmen's songs. 

(s) Love-songs— ( ) 

(h ) M arr i a ge-son gs— ( ) 

do) Cradle-songs, Lullabies and Nursery 
rhymes -(havijig perhaps no parti-* 
cviiar nani(% hut often called 
‘Lai na van,’ a derivation of Lalvun, 
m(*aning literally ‘to lull.') 

(Ill (liildren's Sporting Songs (often known 

il^' Those are sliort rhythmic 



A Kaslnaii Beaut> 


r(‘f rains, sung in chorus or semi-chorus 
by the children while they enjoy 
indoor or outdoor gambol and frolic.) 

( 1 2) Sacred Thrimd ( Vu’ianon v Songs ( 

) 

(Id) Uup Dam^e Songs 

(I f) Semi-Mystic Songs —Current among the 
village holy men). * 

(If)) Dirge, popularly known as Van ( ) 

It woman who first offers her heart In the 
realm of Kashmir folk-songs. Jiike a motintain- 
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bred stoim, she Hows with the impulsive 
vibrations of love-rich dance and music to 
becomf3 one with the sea. Her eyes, in the 
words of Pimin Sink'll, ‘Look up to no Heaven 
beyond the love ot her man, faithful in life to 
him and ah ! in death !!’ Just like Kalidas’s 
virgin goddess Lima, she awaits the glad 
response of her Shiva ; like Jaideva^s Radha, she 
seeks the love of her Krislina with the Elysium 
‘ grace and ijisjn'ration of an unfathomable maiden- 
Wrt. Rut unlike India’s Rajput heroines, she 
is only the si)irit of Love and Beauty and is 
never thb inotlier of heroes. There might have 
been songs of woman’s, chivalrous character, too, 
that flew: away from the living lips of the 
masses when there w’as no fresh air for the TdV- 
hreath of such balladry in Kashmir’s sad j)ast 



Mother 


that tells us only about a single heroine, (jncen 
Kuta Rani, who once saved her conntry most 
bravely from the enemy, and then after ‘some 
years she embraced death at her own hands, to 
save her chastity from the minister who usurped 
the throne. Somebody could certainly inject the 
spirit of the heroic ballad into Kashmir by trying 
his |>en on Kuta Rani’s ballad, but it should bo 
written purely from the national view-point, 
portraying Kashmir’s Kuta Kami, rather than 

the Hindu onct '■ 


Below h given a sliort study of the Kashmiri 
Folk-songs. 



A peasant Sings A Kashmiri Pandit 

Photo by Mdhatta & 


At tlu^ happy sight el sadVon-liowers, aglcam 
with goldtm tinge in the- etdm moon-lit night, the 
peasant is amazed and kiU'Ws not whether 
to admire ihe beauty of colour or tlic soothing 
scent most. He is lUMthcr a eonnoisseur of beauty 
ami scent, nor a mystic i)i>et, but as the saHron 
flower is a thing of his life rather than a 
day-dream, he know's how to aildross it and sing 
of its Ixniuty and scent— tlie clierislied divine 
gifts : 

Like, gold art thou gleaming, () sallron flower, 

Like gold art tlioa glcjamirig. 

To thc(‘ do 1 devote iny all, O sallron flow’d, 

Like .gold art thou gleaming. 

Lik(; a huiiiiiig lamp dost thou look in moon-lit night 
lake a burning lamp <iost Ibou look. 

To tlu'C do I devote my all, O gaUron flower, 

Like gold art llion ghiaming. 

‘Who hath given thee colotir. safl’rou flowt?r, 

Who hath given I hee colour ? 

To thee do 1 devote, ixi} all ( ) saflrou Hower. 

Like gold art thou ghianing.’ 

‘tJod hath given me colour, () peasant! 

(lod hath given me eolouv 
To thee J devote my all, t ) saffron i lower. 

Like gold art thou gleaming. 

Who hath given th(3(i scent, O saffron flower, 

Who hath given thee scent ? 

To tliee do I devote rny all, O saffron Hower, 

Lik(3 gold art thou gleaming.’ 

‘dod hath given me scent, 0 peasant, 

God hath given me scent 
To thee do I aevote my all, ( ) saflron flower, 

Like gold art thou gleaming. 

Just would I give thee a sweet embrace, O saffron 

flower, 

Just would I give thee a sweet embrace : 

To thee do I devote my all, 0 saflron flower ! 

Like gold art thou gleaming. 

The peasant girls of Kashmir dream of their 
sweet-hearts being embraced even by saffron- 
flowers 
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Towards Pampur Hew away my love 

The saffron flowers confined him in sweet embrace : 
() he is there and ah me, I’m here 

When, when, O God, would I see his face I 

A village hello thinks of herself outshining 
even a saffron flower, when she sings : 

Proud of thyself art thou, 

0 saffron flower ! 

I'jir lovelier than thcc am I, 

O saflron flower! 

When the saffron is in full bloom in October, 
tlie peasant-girls celebrate their trip to Pampur, 
in songs. 



A moslcm saint A p(‘asaiit woman 

liCt's go to Pampur, O maiden ! 

When blooms th(; salfron 
It makes my heart throb, 

And steals it, ah im; : 

Lc’t’s go to Pampur, O maiden. 

When blooms the sattron. 

The following is the song of a luckless one. 
not so fortunate as her sishTS : 

All the world, 0 satlVon tlowiT, is thy onlooker. 

But ah me, Pve none. 

All the more sweet becomes the cnidh^ song, 
when the mother sings again and again, in a 
typical rhythm, the followiiig refrain : 

delicate are thy feet, my darling ! 

That saflron flowers come and cling. 

The peasant womon celebrate the saffron 
flowers oven in their marriage songs : 

Here awaits thee, the groom s mother : 

Come out, O bride, with a saflroifs shower. 

Though as a iviatter of fat;t, saflron is an 
ancient product of Kashnilr and is also mentioned 
in liaj Tamngim, the Moslem villagers in the 
vicinity o\ Pampur seem to believe that it is the 
miracle of Shok Bab Sa^b, a popular saint, in 


whose memory *they have a shrine at Pampur. 
The following song may serve as a portrayal 
of their mythical belief : 

What a miracle of Shok Bab vSa’b, 

( ) yc saffron Howers of Pampur I 
I would address ye as my dearest ones, 

< ) ye saffron flowers of Pampur ! 

J would embrace ye all, ( ) ye flowers ot love ! 

O ye saflron flowers of Pampur ! 

What a miracle of Shok Bub Sa’b, 

( ) ye saffron flowers of Pampur. 

The end of the story is a little pathetic when 
the peasants sing of the last glimpses of the 
saffron flowers, after they are plucked under the 
contractor’s insper’Iioii to be taken away for 
the further treatment of saffron preparation. 

Addres.sing Samad, one of his fellows, sings 
a peasant : 

How golden is sallron’s colour, O Samad 
How golden is saffron’s colour : 

Enjoy its full glorious view, Samad, 

How golden is saflron ’s colour, 

Collecting it- Into heaps we arc drowned in sweat, 
Soon would it he taken to the contractor’s place 
f'njoy its full gloiious view, Samad 
How golden is satl'ron’s colour. 

The Jhelum is undoubtedly an p]lysian charm 
of Kashmir. “Th(^ line of beauty was never faith- 
fully <lepif^te(l in larulscape,” says Vigne, “than 
Ixdng too miudi so, are its windings, as it 
approaches the city (Srinagar) from the southward, 
so just are the lengtli tind curvature of its 
swoops, and so well-proportioned are its width 



A shepherd bride. Often she is 
named Znni (moonlight). 

Photo bv R. Holmes 

and the space it occupies, to the extent of the 
rich savannah through which It flows ; tranquil 
and lake-like is the surface of the water, that at 
first, we cannot divest ourselvep of the idea that 
Nature has called in assistance of art and has 
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oinaruented the sc(‘nery beneath us with reference 
to the most approved of landscape f^ardeiiin"/'"' 
The national love for tlio Jiieluircb finds 
expression in many sonfiis. The heroine of the 
following song adores tin* JfK3liim-water as the 
wat(‘r of love : 

Come to iny Jlicliini, shepherd please, 

To causes tliy sliccf)’s thirst ni)pea8e. 

All iny boats would I illuminate 
To iTianil’cst thy <- 0 ]ning, d(3aT mate I 
(>)mc to my .lh(;lum, shepherd please, 

To cans(' thy shi^ep’s tliirst appease. 

(Jn^eii ^o*ass. with Love’s water do f keep, 

() (‘orne and feed thy goats and sheep, 

Come to my Jhelum, sheplu‘rd ]>lcase. 

To cause thy sheeps thirst appe;ise. 



Up : (uilmarg or the meadow' of flowers 

Photo by Mahalta &• Co. 
Beloir : Peasants in the fields 


* Irarel.s in Kashmir 1)y Vigne. 

f Viath the Kashmiri synonym of 

Jhelum and is in the feminine gender according to 
the native grammar. 

The old Sanskrit mm>e , of tlx? rivtu’ is Vitasta 
fefWD hut the word Viath is now po]mhir with 
all the Kashmiris- Moslems and Hindus. 

Tlie Kashmiri Pandits celebrate Viath Trvah 
birth-day of the Jhelum) that falls on tlxi 
13p day of" the bright fortnight of Bhadra, 


The following is a sweet duet, celebrating the 
Jhelinn as the river of love: 

Take me, take me, O boatman I to the yon bank 
() here flows the Jhelinn, the deep river of love.’ 
‘My boat takes only the pair in love 
( ) here flow's the Jhelum, the deef) river of love.’ 

Even the small chihlren of the Kaslimiri 
boatmen have their own short rhytlimic refrains, 
portraying their love for the Jhelum : 

( ) thou slow- motioned Jhelnm ! 

For thee, let me devote my all, () Jhelum ! 

How great is thy stateliness, () Jhelum I 

For thee, let me d('vote my all, () Jhelum I 

The'CJumar is justly regarded a (‘elestial object 
in a Kasbmir landscape. Rich in foliage as it is, 
till* stately (Jienar is ahvays cherislied by the 
wa^ary wayfarers.’’ 

Ask a Kashmiri conci'rning the emblem of 
('Upid, be would point to tin* (-henar-leaf 
according to bis native folk-lore. Adoring her 
swoet-lu*art’s ( ^lumar-h^af as a love-letter, sings a 
village* bell(‘ 

To me, ( ) (''hcuar-lcaf, juy love has sent thee, 

■My Jill. () Lupid, shall 1 seerifiee for thee, 

Thou art, ( ) (Jheniir-lejif, a prince of beauty 
My nil, () Fupid, shall 1 sacrifice for thee.’ 

:l; 

As cel(d)rati*d an old native proverb- -.shawl— 
8hali Sbalgarn, Shawl, the world-famous master- 
piec(‘ of art is the noteworthy prod.u(*t of 
Kashmir. 

Th(‘ simple song of a newly-married bride 
of Kashmir, l)(‘C()mes all the more love-lit wdien 
slx3 sings with a heart, unfolding like a fiower : 

Sbawl-w'ool shall I spin w'itb my own hands 
And shall get it dyed in sjdlVon colour. 

An exquisite sliawl sliall I weave with my own hands 
And shall get it dyed in saffron colour. 

So d(*ep in love is she with lier sweet-heart 
when peibaj)'« she is going to prepare a shawl 
that she has forgotten to consider that there is 
no of dying the <*loth if it is made of dyed 
thn-ad. 

Again she. sings of shawLwoors softne.ssf : 


when at Ver-Nag, th(^ sonne of the river, they tak (3 
an ausj)icions bath. 

* Laleshwari, the mystic poetess of Kashmir, sings 
of Chenar as a symbol of an ideal lionsewdfe, who is 
hospitable to any one who knocks at her door : 

#3 ^ ^ ai? firffsi I 
w 11 

‘To some wife is like a shady Fhenar 

Ijct U8 go (ye friends) to cool ourself inulcr it.’ 

t To the Kashmiri nothing is as soft as Pashmina 
(shaw’l-wool or a cloth made of it) and it is an 
emblem when he vibrates a native proverb ! 

it ^ 

‘Only J^ashmina has softness/ 



Up : (i) Pastoral life 

How soft — O how soft, is tlie shawl-wool, 

A fiorif*; of its softmss, I’ll sm;^, 

O the shawl-wool is a heav(Mily thing-, 

A song of its softness, Til sing. 

My mate’s head is crowned with a shawl-wool 

turban, 

On his person looks lovely the shawl -wool 

phrrnu. 

On my horn e-loo in -wa-s woven the cloth of 

, turban and pheran, 
A song of its softness, Fll sing. 

M * JH 

The Kashmiri marriage begins with the name 
of God. The following is one of many Moslem 
marriage songs : 

After uttering Bisrailla "shall I begin the rnarriage-songs. 
God has brought about (this day, so auspicious). 

* Meauing literally *in the name of God,’ 

40*^6 


I:irJofr : (ii) When a Kasmiri Shepherd dances 

The Hindu women dye the same refrain in 
their own colour : 

After uttering Shuklam, shall we begin the 

marriage-songs 

Mother Bhawani has brought about (this day, so 

auspicious) 

Sweet is the Wedding-Prayer when the women 
sing of the rose and the streamlet of blessings 
as the enihlenis of the groom and the bride 
respectively : 

May this rose blossom forth, 0 God, 

And may this streamlet of blessings run on, O God I 

Sometimes apricot is a symbol of the bride.t 

d 

t In an interesting native proverb, too, they have 
compared the apricot to the girl ; 
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Thou hiust coiiKi out of iho Panuliso, O apricot ! 
Oon^Tatulations to thee, O iiriiiccss, coiigratulatious 

to thee. 

Handfuls of money, tliy father spent freely 
When thy mother* brought thee forth, O princess I 
The minister’s wisdom, (hal bestowed upon thee, 
(^OJigratnlations to (her, < > princess, cojigratulations 

to thee. 

' The joy of the grooiiTs mother knows no 
hounds when she sings 

The hanks of the Jlicluin J’ll illuminate today. 

() our groom will come in a sit ikara^ toduy. 

The whole of Kashmir I’ll illuminate today, 

() our groom will eorne in a shihnra today 



Id licking the saflVon flowers 

The ripe hurley field and the ripening golden 
paddy-field are the symbols of the bride and 
groom respectively when the bride’s maidens 
sing the following expectation-song : 

V f« #n«i? 

‘Very little time Is reqiiiretl for the maturity of 
the girl and the rii>enin|? of the, apricot/ 


The harley-ears are ready 
( ) when will the paddy be so ? 

When O when the distant 
Marriage-party will arrive hcrii 

Till* bridle’s mother well cxf)rc.«st^s her joy in 
th(‘ following refrain : 

Live long O groom, live long. 

() come up by onr stairs, 
ril adorn thy sword with the lotus 
( > come U]) by our stairs. 

Till' lovc-hde of Himal and Nagrai receives 
a good frihute when the women adore the bride 
and the groom as Himal and Nagrai respectively : 
Xagrai will take his s^^a^ on llie golden car[)et 
And shall takeaway Himal in tli(‘ piairly ]>alan(juin. 

Or : . 

Xagrai has conu' in (he golden boat, 

(A)ine, come, () Himal, come. 

Or: 

Lotiis-likc Xagrai will just com(‘ wearing a shawl, 
Xareissns-Iike Himal hi'n* awaits him. 

The llimlu groom is the Krishna of his Radha 
wh(‘n the bride’s maidens sing : 

Krisima has eoim* to enjoy llu' Has l)anc(‘. 

We’ll just form a ring;. 

The winter is intensely cold in Kashmir and 
hdttfar fan eaitlnm fire-pot, ])lace(l in a small 
typical hask(T-) is the people’s constant companion 
and tli(‘y ket‘p it (‘aiiliously under their phera/ts : 

The * following is th(‘ jirovcrbial rhyim* that 
portrays tin* happy ])la(‘e of hnttf(n' in Kasliinir’s 
wintiT life along witli tin* comic tinge of nepdect 
in the spring and summer, when the p.'ojih* do 
not require it at all: 

Aso) came and I senl a nn'ssage for thei*, f) Knngar ! 
Katik came and 1 put a little fin*, in thee, Kangar I 
Maghar came and oci'iirn'd an urgiait demand 

for thee, () Kangar 

l\)h <ame. and with ehall 1 tilhal thee, ft Kangar! 
Magh eaiiH* and occnrr(*d thy famine, () Kangar I 
Rhalgnn came and all remain in ambush for tliei^ 

( ) Kangar ! 

('hetra eann* ainl all disliked ihre, t) Kangar I 
Ik’sakh cMine, (> when* ^halt thou remain now, 

1 1 Kangar ! 

Jesth came and thou beeoini'sl sMipnl, <) Kangar I 
Asharh came and all lefi thy company. O Kangar ! 
Shrawan (*anu* and ('iided thy >onth, tf Kangar! 
Rhadrav came and disease caught thee, 0 Kangar ! 

The ])eople dr(*am of good ndations with the 
cold months of Rob, Magh and Phagnn, and 
make a show of carelessne.ss for Chetra when 
it is not so cold, along with their happy note of 
welcoming tht‘ Queen of spring, when they come 
out of their winter-cells to enjoy life’s new 
colours. The following proverbial rhyme, put in 
the mouth of a calf, gives a glimpse of it : 

‘Poh came making rejoicings, 

‘Magh is my father, what (harm) will it do to mo 1 
‘In Phalguii will return to me thirty-six times of heat, 
‘What harm will my wife/s brother Ohetra do to me ? 
‘In Baisakh we’ll go up to the meadows.’ - 
So said the male calf to the female one. 


KASHMIRI LITEUATITRE AND FOLK-SONGS 


In early spring* tlie people sing: of the New- 
Yeai*’s a(lv(aU : 

AValk with rhythmic paces, my dearie I 
The Yew Year has come. 

Or: 

f^inj;;, sing:. O iiig:htiiig:ale, sing:, 

Her(‘ eoim,‘s the New spring: 

i’oinc to (my col) and we’ll make merry, 

Sin^, sing:, nia'hting:lo, sing-. 

The conn try-girls’ inaidenhooil l)lot)ins up 
anew in sjwing, and tln^y sing : 

N(‘wor than ever is th(^ world, 

Vonlh's song do I sinii’. 


I rock tliee, my ear-ring, T rock thee, 

Thou art the god of love at evening 
And the sun at early morning 

1 rock thee, my ear-ring, I rock thee. 
In which flower-garden 
Didst thou manifest thy p(;rson ? 

T rock thee, my ear-ring, I rock thee. 
Thou art the prince of Delhi 
And liast (-omc to Lahore. 

I rock I hoe, iny ear-ring, I rock ih(‘(‘. 
A gold necklace and a silver-ring 
Add heanty to thy neck. 

1 cock thee, my ear-ring, I rock thee. 




Shawl -wool goal (from a sketch) 

Tin' bridt's go to the nu'adows vvilh tiieir swi'ct- 
Itcarts ainl enjoy lln* chcrisln'il sight of spring- 
1low('rs. 

Far-oll forests hav<' all blossomed forth. 

Hast not Ihon heard ot me, niy love I 
Mountain-lakes like Kal 8ar an* all 

full of llow<*rs. 

Hast not thon heard of im', mv love 1 

Douk' on, we’ll go to tin* meadows when* the lilaes 

have blossomed '! 

Hast not thon heard of me, my love. 

They play liid(‘ and seek and sing : 

Thoroughly shall I seareh thee 

Among the Arval flowers, my love ! 

Wilt not thon me(;t nu’ anywhere 

Among the Arval flowei's, my love. 

Every now and then they address their initive 
rose, their favourite Hower ainl sing : 

Where hast thou blossomed forth '! 

O thou the rose of ICashmir I 

These are the days when the fruits ripen and 
they sing : 

A variety of fruits you may have in my Love-Garden 
t k)me to enjoy pears, apricots and apples, my love I • 

Ear-ring is the emblein of a sweet baby in 
the followiifg cradle-song : 



f'ti : A pair of satlron flowers. 

3'lutr : A peasant maiden with a hunch 
of saffron lowers * 

What matter, if the mother is poor, she is 
blithe as a bee and soars up high in the realm 
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of imagination addressing hei child as the prince 
of Delhi. Again she sings of adorning her baby 
with many a ruby and to rock him in a sandal- 
wood cradle : 

Come and Til rock thee, 

O come and I’ll rock thee. 

With mbit 8 I’ll adorn thy arm, 

() come and I’ll rock thee, 

A sandalwood-cradle I’ll get thee, 

() come and I’ll rock thee. 

Again she compares her baby tc^ a sun-do wer : 

Baby, baby, my snn-flower baby ! 

O thou art asking for brocade, my baby I 

^ * ’K, sje 

Ihe folk-songs of Kashmir are the living 
monuments of Kashmir’s poetic glory. Through 
these songs sings the Himalayan ’Muse; through 
these spun taneous su b-con scions seJ f-c^c prcssioiis 
vibrates the very life of Kashmir. They are 


indeed the true copies of the hearts of the masses 
and in them are enshrined the relics of Kashmir’s 
home-spun traditions. How wonderful those 
innocent and childlike minds might have been 
who have woven these cultural fabrics at their 
own native looms. * 


* It was in 1927 that I toured in various parts 
of Kashmir and made a short collection of the native 
folk-songs. Again this time I spent my full three 
months- October, November and December, 1934, to 
revise the old collection and to eniich it with more 
Kashmiri songs from the living lips of the masses. 

My cordi}.] thanks are due to Pt. Anand Koiil, the 
ox-Presideut of the Srinsigar Municipality, Prof. Jia 
kd Koul, M. A. of 8ri Portap College, l?frinagar, and 
SbiviiatK Rhastri of His Highness’s library, who 
most gciieronsly solved my linguistic difficulties. I 
must not forget my friend Mr. Bal Kaj Saw'hcney, M.A., 
of Jtuwaipiiidi, too, who was my constant companion 
this time in the song-huuting as well as the 
I )h()t.ogra pli -sn ai > |)iTi g. 

Author 


A GLIMPSE OF ADEN 

By SriBHAS C. BOSK 


O N the 13th January, 1935, when 
M./N. Victoria of Lloyd Triostino 
called at Aden on her way to iuirope 
from Bombay, some Indian rt sidouts 
of Aden arrived on board and itivitod me to 
accept their hospitality for a f(‘w hours. I 
did so with great pleasure. When 1 wont 
ashore in their company, there* was an agree- 
able snrpri.se for me. I had .seen Ade n last 
in 1919 on my W’ay to England but what a 
pleasant contrast! Now there were beautiful 
roads (probably asphalted), street-lighting with 
electricity and many imposing buildings to 
greet the eye. On enquiry I learnt that the 
population of Aden was over 50,000 and the 
Indian population well over 2000. The 
Indian settlers were businessmen and tin* 
majority of them hailed from Kathiawar. 
Aden is a flourishing port and trade-centre 
and the volume of trade is steadily on the 
increase. Raw materials like hides, as well 
HS art|cjcs like coffee, are brought from the 
and shipped to Europe. Manufactur- 
ed foods, including textiles, which are symbols 
of so-calJed civi are imported from 

Europe snd ifent info the interior of the 
^Arabian T|)e administration is 

iSritish in higher grades. In 


the lower grad(‘s, the ernpl<^yee.s are partly 
Arab and partly Indian. At present Aden is 
under the administration of the Government 
of India. 

Tlie probi cm that lias becui worrying the 
Indian settlers in Aden is the proposed 
separation irom India. 3310}’ are genuinely 



Arab Mo8r[iie— Aden 

afraid that their interests will suffer greatly 
if they are cut off from India and thereby 
lose the support of public opinion in India. 
I tried to find out what was at the back of 
the mind of the authorities in launching this 
proposal. So far as the Indians were 


concerned, they were of opinion 
that the motive was political. 
The Government wanted to 
convert Aden into a Colonial 
possession, so that even if 
India got Swaraj at some time 
in the future, Aden would 
be safe in their hands. Aden 
and Singapore wore the two 
naval gateways of India and 
these two gateways were to 
be kept under full Imperial 
control. There were some 
Indian regiments in Aden 
formerly, but they had been 
sent back and there were only 
British troops, numbering about 
2000, left there. There was 
also a strong contingent of the 
Koyal Air h'orce stationed at 
Aden. The territory within a 
radius of 25 miles from Aden 
was under British j)r()t(!C‘torate 
and beyond that was ind(‘- 
pendent territory. 

Besides the strategic iiupor- 
tance of Aden as commanding 
the entrjuico to tlie Bed Sea, 
the place is also inten^sting 
because of its pi(;tures<|iienoss. 
Aden is sheltered in the bosom 
of some rocky hills. The major 
portion of the town is situated 
at the foot of the hills but some 
of the nicest buildings are built 
high up and there are winding 
roads, quite modern in con- 
stuction, leading up to them. 
Tunnels have been built 
through some of the hills with 
a view to improving communi- 
cations. 

Kainfall is very scanty in 
Aden and hence the acutoiess 
of the problem of drifiking 
water. This problem was solved 
by the Arabs long long ago in 
a clever way. The rain falling 
on the hills used be collect- 
ed in a huge stony reservoii’ 
constructed out of natural rocks 
lying at^the foot of the hills 
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and tliroughoiit the year, wat(‘r nsod to be 
drawn from the reservoir (nr drijd<ing purposes. 
Besides this Hupply of water, there wore very 



I j) the Tanks, Full of Rain Achai 

deep wells, of the same sort that oik* 
would lind in Indian villages. The dav av(* 


reached Aden, there had b(‘en a h(*avy shower 
and tlie rescu'voir was ])retty full. 

r was glad to Hnd that the Indians in 
Aden wei*e keenly following events at home. 
They ask(ul m(^ for the latest information. 
At the group meeting -after giving me all 

the information I wanted about Aden they 

requested me to sp(*ak on the Congress 
|>i'ogramme. 1 delivered a short address on 
the eonstructiva^ programnu* adopted at the 
Bombay Congrc'ss and on the khadi move- 
nK‘iit in India. '^Ilie meeting over, light 
refi(‘shiu(‘nts w(‘r('. serv(‘d iind I was 
then driven romul the town. A ])leasant 
larcwell eercunony took plae(* at th(' j<'tty and 
I tin'll l•etnnl('d to my boat M N VUtorin, 
I’y midnight w(‘ wc're one(‘ again on the high 
s(‘as. 

It would (‘iieoiiragi* the Indians in Aden 
gri'atly if prominent Indians take the troubh* 
ol land'ug at Aden and mec'ting their fellow- 
count rynn'ii tln'n*. They renn'inbered grat(‘- 
inlly (in* visits paid tin ni by Mahatma Candhi 
and I Sunlit Madan Mohan Malaviya. 'Ihere 
is also eonsid(‘rable room for cultural 
projiaganda among Indians tln*n^ and any 
Indians visiting Aden foi* that purpose are 
sur(‘ to l)f‘ w'ariuly w('leonn‘d. /\t pre'sent 
I^indit Kanahya fad Misi*a of l$enar(is is 
(‘ugaged in (hat work there, but he is to leave 
soon. 

It is tin* d( sire of Indians in Aden that 
then* should be a strong agitation in India 
against the proposed separation. Whatever 
may nltimatoly hiippcn, then' is no doubt that 
public Opinion in India on this question should 
mak(‘ itself heard without delay. 



A CENTURY OF PROGRESS ART EXHIBIT, AND ENTERTAINING 
AND FEEDING THE MULTITUDE IN CHICAGO 

By 4 da M. aURWr^LL 


F OIi safety, the W'^orld’s Fair Art Ex- 
hibition is housed in the vast galleries 
of the Art Institute. This Exhibition 
is an outstanding achievement. There 
are forty-three galleri('s (containing 74 I paint- 
ings, and 1 !U pi(H*(is of sculptun*. An assembly 
of ])iel;ures and s(‘ulpture siudi as has never 
be(‘n seen in any (‘()untry,in any exhibition. One 
finds here master|)iee.es n(‘V(U‘ Ixd'eni (^xhibit(*d 
in Am(‘ri(va. Botli tli(‘ 1 !):]:{ and th(c I!)!)! 
lOxhibition have depended u])()n the co-i)perafion 
of Museums, ])rivat<‘ eoll('et(u’, 


Who could stand before the masterpieces of 
the W(\st(‘.rn World unmoved ? Great creative 
works strike dee|)er than the veneer of 
hiarning. They make an appexal to the inner 
conscioiismv-s, an unsounded depth, for want 
of a better name called, “Soul.’’ We feel in 
watching tlie visitors that art and religion have 
a universal app(‘al and s])ring from the same 
source. 

t'or the past tw(mtv-fiv(c yt^ars an inen^asing 
inter(‘si has be(m manifest in the work of 


and Art: deal(‘r, who hav(* loan(‘d 
niasterpiee(‘s for a ])(*riod of 
five months for tin* enjoyimmt 
of tlie throngs of people* in 
('hieago during the World’s 
l^’nii*. OiH! finds tin? Art Institute* 
a (piiet r(‘troat, away from the 
bizarre, the* tawdiyness of 
temporary things. Kobort Morss 
Lovett, Professor of luiglish, 
Chie.ago University says, ‘'To 
turn to this noble monument of 
human end(*avor is to find con- 
solation, to Ixicoine (‘onscious of 
a prin(*i])le of ord(*r at work in 
the eiiaos of progress.’’ 

Wh(*ther one is a student 
of art, or just one of the 
thousands who visit the Art 
.Institute daily, he finds })ietur(‘S 
to his j)artieular liking. Then* 
is variety here. In listening to 
opinions of visitors one is 



WdiistU'i-'s “Mother.’’ Arnuj<j:eiiieiil in grey and black. The most 
poiaihir of (N ninry of Progn^'ss art exhibits. 


(‘onvinecnl that the dilihrence of opinion is not 
so iiineli in the appeal of masterpieces to the 
individuals, but in the limited vocabulary, 
iuade(|uate to express th(* effect brought about 
through the pictures he sec^s. The untrained 
say, ‘^Lovely” with the eidhusiasin that goes 
with a stronger word ; ‘Trottv” when the 
expression m the visitor’s face says ^^Beauti- 
ful.” Tlitre is appreciation among all classes. 


American artists. We find the Art Exhibit 
built around dominating personalities of the 
last two luindr(Hl yif^ars. In*tiJiddition to these 
galleries an*a,nged in chronoh)gieal ordlt^ipgny 
galleries have' been entirely ndning, him 
permanent eollections of the Institute have 
been chosen as a background this develop- 
ment. 

The 11134 Art Exhibit of paintings and 
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seii)ptiire of A (Century of Pwgivss has been 
urmnged with two objectives : 

First : Xp Bhow the clmracteristics and 
Ifevelppmeht of Aniericari Painters from the 
jighteenth centiirv to today. . j. 



not been used to hud their OQUlVuIent iii 
Artistic Selection and Creative Worth, 

This year, Native Achievement is the 
theme of the Exhibition. 

The Exhibition of 1933 is worth millions, 
one [minting, Whistler’s '‘Mother'^ was insured 
for 81,000,000. This particular picture is not 
in the collection this year, but a whole gallery 
is given over to Whistler’s Paintings, among 
them is, “The White Girl,” said to be even a 
Oner pain ti tig than Whistler’s ^^Mother.” The 
Paintings in last year’s collection have been 
returned to their respective permanent * abodes 





; The assumption of the Vir*;in 

; Seeoiid: To exhibit a certain number of 
^tltel^anding works which have either originally 
^^hged .to great European collections 
MitsSums, or have at one time hung on 
;W4l8. 

* " par p hundred years of progress in 

leeting in America was stressed. Tt 
that public galleries and 
treasures of great 
pefiocl and IJation 
Art. Ttiw belies 
Dol ton have 



The 8ont^ of the lark. Voted the modt popular of 
VSM Century of Progress art exhibits. 

either to Art Collector, Dealer or Museum, and 
an entirely different Exhibition is ia the Art 
Institute. A still bigger and more varied 
collection. The list of Icilders number col- 
lectors and private owners from all parts of 
America and many parts of Europe. The 
pjxhlbition of 1934 shows an investment of 
|75,000,00{R A tour of the Art Institute is 
equal to a month spent in the Art Galleries of 
Europe. Here are ReUgious Jfaintm^^ ex- 
tending over 700 years. The :grief*^test Spanish 
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work of art in America, ElGrecco\s ^^4ssump- 
tion of the Virgin/’ a painting worth between 
one and two million dollars — hangs in this 
Exhibition. Here are five masterpieces 
purchased from the Soviet Government of 
Russia. Three came from Katharine the Great’s 
famous collection in the Hermitage, Petrograd, 
and two of them direct from Moscow. They 
are as follows : 

Joseph and Potiphar’s wife Rembrandt 

Music Lesson Terborch 

Le Mczzctin Watteau 

Le Cafe do Nuit Van Gogh 

Mine Cezanne in the Conservatory Cezanne. 

The Soviet Government needed funds. It 
is said that the people of Russia still believe 
the pictures are there, that the Government 
would not part with them. 

As many as five thousand people have 
visited the Art Institute in a single day. So 
great has b(;on the attendance that Chicago 
is soon to spend 00,000 on a building 
program to enlarge the Institute. One finds 
diversified subjects in the Paintings that hang 
in this collection. ‘n)aught(^rs of Revolution” 
and ^‘l"hc Midnight Ride of Paul Revere” 
might give a laugh and a thrill ; Eakin’s 
colossal Painting, ‘‘The Agnew Clinic” holds 
one spell-bound ; Winslow Homer’s splendid 
Water Colors (he has a gallery filled] especially 
‘The Pox Hunt,” and “The Herring Net,” 
speak strongly of Nature. One does not fail 
to see the helplessness of the Vox in The Fox 
Hunt and to feel the tang of the sea in, “The 
Herring Net.” Turner’s great canvas of 
“Duch Fishing Boats” ; Rembrandt’s Self 
Portrait, in which the mastery of the qualities 
of light and dark is so convincingly shown ; 
the dramatic action caught by George Bellows 
in his “Dempsey and Firpo” fight painting ; 
Caret’s canvas of “Silenus” painted in 1838, 
half-nude woodland nymphs who are dancing 
about the jolly old , satyr; Millet’s famous 
painting, “Bringing Home the New Born Calf” 
which is a fine representation of the movement 
in Prance known as “Naturalism.” Here too 
is Delcroix’s “Lion Hunt” which gives one a 
^eat thrill ; Chadin’s “Soap Bubbles” is very 
interesting. We might continue to name great 
and famous paintings for there are 744 of 
them in the A Century of Progress Exhibition. 
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But one is inclined to ask, which pictures 
of all the hundreds shown, are liked the best ? 

The one voted the most popular picture 
of the 10,33 Exhibition is AVhistler’s “Mother,” 
The most beloved picture of the 3 934 collec- 
tion is, “The Song of the Lark” by Jules 
Breton. More reproductions have been made 
of this painting than any other in America. 
The painting worth the greatest amount of 
money in the collection is ElGrecco’s 
“Assumption of the Virgin.” This is the 
greatest Spanish work of art in America. 

Judging from the sale of reproduction, the 
two Fra Ang(ilico’s “Gabriel,” and “Virgin 
Annunciate,” share public interest with other 
well-liked paintings. These pictures are small 
only 10 by 15 inches, but they are exquisitely 
painted, so clean cut they are like jewels. 
Painted in 1425, they were formerly owned 
by the Duke of Hamilton. The two pictures 
were loaned by Edsel Ford. 

We should mention in passing the seventy 
galleries of pictures and art objects in the 
permanent collection of the Art Institute. 

We spent a (lay in th(i Oriental Division. 
Here are priceless pieces from the Orient. 
Some from India. A fragment of Stone 
pc'destal from Gandhara, India, belonging to 
the 1st and 2nd century. It is one of the best 
examples of Gandhara sculpture in existence. 
There is in this colleetion a very fine stone 
figure of Yakshini from Gandhara, India. Its 
form indicates that it was used to decorate a 
stairway. There urn particularly fine leather 
bindings from both Persia and India ; some 
v(‘ry fine Indo-Persian Miniatures. From 
Cambodia come the Khmer sculpture in the 
Oriental collection, which is said to be the 
finest outside of Cambodia. Cambodian sculp- 
ture is an olf-shoot of the sculpture of India. 

The Institute acquires objects of Oriental 
art of high quality artistically rather than an 
assembly of sculpture of merely ethnological 
and archieologieiil interest. It might be inter- 
esting to readers in India to know that a 
Society, known as “The Orientals,” has been 
organized for the purpose of promoting the 
interest of the Oriental collections in the 
Institute. 

We dare not remain Iqnger in the Art 
Institute. There are many aft treasures scat- 
tered throughout the exhibits at the Fair* 
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Here are jewels, sculpture, and murals of great 
value, so we shall continue with the worthwhile 
collections within the gates of A Century of 
Progress Exposition. 

Entertaining and Feeding the Multitude 
^ at the World’s Pair. 

Rare jewels are displayed in the Treasure 
House Collection in the village of Merrie 
England. For safety they are placed in a 
vault each night. Here is a case containing 
nineteen miniature elephants made of 
precious stones and decorated with diamonds, 
rubies and pearls. The collection is valued 
at |9 50,000.00. The Goddess of Endra 
made of Emerald and studded with rubies 
and diamonds set in platinum, is worth 
$17,000,100. Two necklaces, said to have 
belonged to Shah Jehan, are of great value. 
In this collection are famous Russian 
Jewels, and Russian Icons. There is Burmese 
Silver too worth thousands of dollars. 

One of the most extraordinary examples 
of handicraft at the P\ir is the picture 
in the Monastery Hill Book-Bindery Exhibit. 
The picture, “A Monk at Work in a 
Monastery Library, is a mosaic made of 
several hundred pieces of different kinds 
of leather, such as Levant, Morocco, goatskins, 
calf, pig, sheep and sealskins. It resembles 
an oil-painting yet no paints wen* used. 
The lovely tones were effected by the 
skilful blending of different colored leathers. 
The mosaic is a copy of an oil-painting 
by the famous artist, Gruetzner. The picture 
signifies the high quality and artistic eye 
of the workman. The Exhibit won the 
gold medal at the St. Louis Exposition. 

The Pantheon De La Guerre, a World- 
War panorama, is more than four hundred 
feet long and almost fifty feet high. It is 
housed in its own building, circular with 
the picture extending entirely around the 
inside wall. Brought to America from 

Paris, the picture has a definite place in 
the program of World’s Pair "Unusuals.” 
• Tbo painting is the assembled work of 
128 different artists, and includes portraits 
of 6,000 individuals who rendered outstanding 
service duiiiig; tlif World' War. This 

I unusual picture by thousands. 

In the Chi^ht. are many 


murals suggesting the colorful marts of 
foreign trade. They are stippled on glass 
and painted with transparent analin dyes. 
These are Ceylonese and Burmese and 
show the entrance of the Shuadigan Pagoda 
in Burma. On another window is pictured 
a street scene in India, with snake-charmers 
and water-carriers from the immediate 
foreground. To the left of this picture is 
a replica of the Lama Monk’s Temple in 
Khatmandu, Nepal. Ceremonial parties are 
approaching, typifying the royal elephants 
with the Princes of the East. Thousands 
visit the export section daily and are 
enthusiastic over the beauty of the murals. 

Murals arc plenteously sprinkled through- 
out the Pair. Ohio’s Exhibit has a mural 
extending around the sides of the great 
hall. It depicts the history of progress 
in Ohio. In the Johns-Mansville Exhibit 
is a large mural done by Leo Katz, Vienna, 
Austria. It is 88 feet long and is entitled, 
‘^Give us this day our Daily Light.” Large 
murals in the Hall of Religions portray 
the aspirations of the different religions of 
the world. There is a bas-relief here of 
Christ done by Lorado Taft, the well-known 
American sculptor. In fact most of the 
buildings have murals, excellent ones. 

Street-singers entertain the crowds in 
every part of the Fair grounds. There are 
numerous outdoor acts free to the public ; 
The dances in the different villages of the 
countries of the world add much that is 
colorful ; The American Negro probably leads 
other races in rhythmic dancing, and in the 
deep pathos expressed in song. 

An innovation known as the Fan dance, 
done through the manipulation of two huge 
ostrich-plume fans, has taken the World’s 
Fair pleasure-seekers by storm. In 1933, 
Sally Rand did this dance to the tune of 
thousands of dollars ; in 1934, Faith Bacon, 
who is said to be the originator, has had 
her share of the money ; both are at the 
Pair. Last year Sally Rand was arrested. 
This increased the curiosity of those who 
had not yet seen the dance, and the 
publicity added to the popularity of the 
dancer. The dance is artistically done by 
both dancers. 

Swift’s Exhibit has an open-air theatre 
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built over the lagoon. It seats 1700 people. 
Daily the Chicago Symphony Orchestra 
presents two concerts ; one may sit and 
listen to the concerts of the Detroit Symphony 
Orchestra in the Ford Gardens ; there is 
always music and one must be fair, in 
most cases it is good music. The Firestone 
Singing Fountain is the only fountain of 
its kind in the world. The volume of 
voice or musical instrument regulates the 
rise and fall of the water in the fountain 
and the color played upon the water, all 
in tempo with the music. 

Ov(;rlooking the lagoon is an outdoor 
theatre that seats 10,000 people. Here 
water sports, acrobatic stunts, and other 
interesting events are staged. Soldier Field 
just outside the gates, stages spectacles 
gniat ones in connection with the Fair. 
The Stadium seats 110,000 people and 
many times during the Fair it has been 
iilled to overflowing. Allied Music Societies ; 
A Nation stages great events for and by 
its people. Mass entertainment is successfully 
])resented here. Fifteen hundred girls did 
a butterfly dance against a background of 
green. Hen^ in rhythmic iridescent lovliness 
th('se girls prescntc'd the dance to the 
great enjoyment of tlu' thousands who saw 
it. Boy Scouts make camp in a remarkably 
short time, seven minutes, and those looking 
on, realize what an addition to any nation 
is tlie Boy Scout movement. h^ireworks 
are shot away amidst the "oh!s” and ‘^ah!s,” 
of enthusiastic thousands. 

At no place have so many famous 
villages been assembled. They arc reproduction 
and replicas of sections of well-known 
cities in mjiny parts of the world. There 
are famous taverns in all that specialize 
in the foods and entertainment of that 
particular country. The Spanish Village 
with ancient castles ; the English Village 
at the time of Mr. Boswell and Dr. Johnson. 
Quaint spots of old England arc shown. 
Shakespeare Globe Theatre in which his 
masterpieces are acted by a cast of excellent 
Shakespearian players twice each day. The 
Belgian Village where the wooden-shoed, 
colorful peasants join in folk-songs and 
native dance in tiie square at Brussels. 
This place was the most delightful spot of 


the entire Fair in 1933, but because of 
the huge crowd that draped the balconies 
and stood watching the entertainment, several 
other reproductions of famous foreign cities; 
were built and this year the crowds have- 
been broken up, so that not so many 
attend the entertainment in any one village. 
There have been at least a dozen of thesfe^ 
old world bits added to the landscape of 
the Fair. Every one have Native Dances, 
and the brilliant costumes along with the 
colorful attire of those who watch, make 
unforgettable pictures. The Swiss Village 
has a reproduction of the great clock-tower 
in Berne ; and in the Chinese^ and Japanese 
Villages is to be found much oriental art 
as well as excellent oriental food. America 
has added her bit in the Colonial Village 
which has a replica of Mt. Vernon and 
savors of entertainment of the time of 
Washington. Yes, these villages bring foreign 
lands to us, through their peoples and 
customs, and through their faithful reproduc- 
tions. 

The Carnival spirit runs high at the Fair. 
It crystalizes at the Midway on Northerly 
Island. There are better attractions than last ' 
year and more of them. Many new causes 
have been added for the much needed 
laughter : Ripley^s ^^Believe it or not^^ with 
freaks from every part of the world and in 
every stage of freakishness. (One cannot see 
where there could be anything funny about 
these unfortunates, just horrible). Liliputians, 
115 of them housed in their own village with 
a theatre seating 1500 people where the 
talented midgets perform, the smallest man 
in the world is here. He is Werner Krueger, 
24 inches tall, and weighs 18 pounds. There 
are many well-known professional entertainers 
among them. Frank Buck^s Animal Show, 
Alaskan Dogs, Admiral Byrd^s Ship. Trick 
buildings and the Hall of Mirrors, Breath 
taking rides spiral and otherwise, in fact it 
seems to think of something and one finds it 
somewhere on the grounds. 

Near the Midway is the Sky Ride. It is 
one of the greatest engineering feats of the 
century. The twin towers standing 1850 feet 
apart are on opposite sid^ of the lagoon. 
Cable cars, filled with people, cross between 
them over the lagoon at a height of 210 feet. 
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The towers 628 feet high are the tallest 
structures west of the Atlantic. Otis 
Elevators carry visitors to the top of each 
tower whore a glass enclosed observation 
platform awaits the spectator. Three million 
people in 1933 were carried to these platforms 
and took the ride across the lagoon. The 
observation platform at night is bathed with 
crimson light — Chicago’s skyline is directly 
before us as is the length and breadth of the 
Fair grounds. This is surely the breath-taking 
thrill of a century. One is immersed in a 
multi-colored sea of light and surrounded with 
beauty unparallelled. In crossing between the 
towers one is suspended in upshooting rays 
of colored lights focussed on the stars. Lights 
too emerge from the back of the huge water- 
fall of the lagoon fountains directly beneiath 
and come to a point near. One as a part of 
this experience feels himself the main actor 
of a glorified dream. The earth below rivals 
in beauty the Heavens above. 

Children have their part in the Fair. A 
four acre tract of land on Northerly Island 
is given over for everything to entertain 
children. It is called the Enchanted Island. 
Parents may bring children of any age, leav(^ 
them in capable hands for the day, and be 
assured they have been well taken care of. 
Enchantment in many forms all to the great 
delight of children. Grown-ups too may be 
found here taking a keen interest in children’s 
activities. There are puppet shows, miniature 
railroads, swings, electrical devices, all of them 
work, and the playgrounds are sources of 
joy to the children. They have their own 
:tbeatre too. Here are presented some of the 
' finest Children’s entertainment ever written. 

■ Pue of the America’s leading composers, 
M Everest Freer, has written music 

for several of the operas produced here, 
viler latest work is the music for tlie 
American Classic, "Little Women.” This 
beautiful story of wistful girlhood has been 
eung, actcd> and brought to life by Frances 
Grace. Given before great represen- 
tative groups in London recentl} it was an 
immediate success. It is work of this high 
standard that is presented to the youthful 
;lri8itors to the of ‘^jEnchanted Island.” 

It little we eat At a lunch 

l»oun^r> hot dogs or 


hamberger, and watch the milling laughing 
throng about us ; in a tea room in some quiet 
port where we sip tea and marvel at the 
greenish blue of the lagoon or lake before 
ns ; in one of the numerous villages where we 
touch old world traditions through the foods 
served as well as the entertainment ; or if 
we dine as one of the numbers taking part in 
the mass entertainniont of the great clubs and 
restaurants. There is good food and excellent 
entertainment everywhere. If one cares for the 
amber beverage beer, that quenches the thirst 
and cooL the parched throats of many, it is to 
be found most anywhere. Prohibition is past 
history in the United States. Wines, beer, 
and li(juor an* served throughout the Fair. 
The Canadian Club in the same building with 
the Hiram Walker Exhibit, servo llinuii 
Walker whiskey with excellent foods daily. 
A good floor show is staged here with dozens 
of beautiful talented girls. In another part 
of the building, bottles in miniature holding 
a tenth of a pint of whiskey, are bottled, 
labelled, sealed, and delivered at fifteen cents 
each. 

Among the large restaurants, probably the 
most popular one is Old Heidellxjrg. Tliis 
restaurant along with the taverns of the Black 
Forest Village, bring us delectable hits 
of Germany. American as wells as German 
cooking is served. Two orchestras entertain 
the crowds of peoph^ who pour through the 
doors daily, and wait patiently in line for a 
table, knowing they will be compensated by 
the excellent food and superior entertainment. 
The Bavarian Orchestra plays German Folk- 
Songs and Opera, equally well^ and the' 
singing waiters double in song in comedy ; 
the guests join in, and merry-making runs 
rampant. Old Heidelberg has equipiiient 
to serve four thousand people at one time. 
There are seven hundred waiters. Fifty 
barrels of beer are kept cooling at one time, 
and ail average of barrel of beer is served 
every half au hour. Foods arc kept fresh* 
and sweet in the great storage rooms ; 
deliveries are made in the early morning 
for the same day. Kitchens and storage 
rooms, and equipment arc kept spotless. 
One marvels at the system that handles the 
feeding of thousands day after day, without 
noticeable effort. One finds himself (Erecting 
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tired footsteps in this direction, the waiters 
are well-trained ; the musicians untiring ; 
and the management has a way of extending 
impartial courlesiesy that in his diplomatic 
hands becoming almost personal favors. 

One would miss the most colorful and 
patriotic entertainment at the Fair if he 
failed to see, ^^Wings of a Century/^ This 
is a pageant of transportation in America. 
An army of actors are used. The largest 
collection of actual historic vehicles ever 
brought together and shown in action under 
their own power is here. Dozens of fine 
horses play u part in the transportation 
of the })ast century. Throughout the story 
there is action. Trappers and hunters 
penetrate the wilderness ; Indian fights are 
shown. (Covered wagons (‘.rossing the plains ; 
<?owboys, stage robbers, the gold hunters on 
their way to California ; early days in 
^Sacramento with miners, gamblers, and dance 
hall girls. Mutinous drunken sailors, (jueer 
post chaises, canal boats, horse cars. American 
locomotives, humorous travel episodes are 
interspersed throughout. The Mississipi 
river, steamboats, planters, ladies in crinolines, 
Mardi Gras Festival in N(^w Orleans, 
Negroes, Levee loungers, and the singing 
of spirituals to masked revelers. Great 
<lramatic moments anj presented, as driving 
the gold spikes at the joining of the 
trans-continental railroads. First aiitoniobih^ 
at the World’s Fair of forty years ago ; 
the gay nineties, the first airplane flight 
by Wilbur Wright, and the grand finale 
of this brilliant spectacle shows giant modern 


planes, all metal trains, luxurious automobiles 
and buses, all belonging to Modern America. 
The whole production is presented in an 
open-air theatre built for the purpose, and 
the huge stage has a railroad over which 
the trains have steams in and out under 
their own power. The back drop of the* 
stage is Lake Michigan, the ceiling, the 
starry dome of heaven life in America 
as represented by transportation through the 
century, moves on, and time clicks off noted 
achievements over the century. 

We have done little more in these articles 
than to touch upon the hundreds of interesting 
exhibits and attractions to be seen at ^^A 
Century of Progress” Exposition. Much is 
left to the imagination. The Fair continues. 
Thousands still attend daily. The attendance 
has not in 1934 been what it was last year 
but the Fair is acclaimed by all to be a 
better Fair in every way. To see the Fair 
is an unforgettable event, a metnorable 
chapter in one’s life. Thanks to the far- 
sighted men who organized and successfully 
carried through such a mammoth enterprise. 
That it is successful, no one who has seen 
it can donbt. Whether money is made or 
lost, has little to do with the fact that the 
greatest spectacle ever presented for the 
entertainment and education of mankind is 
presented to the people of the world, through 
a Century of Progress Exposition. And it 
would seem, of all the outstanding achieve- 
ments of the century, the greatest achievement 
is the world’s Fair held in Chicago in 1933 
and 1934. 

October, l9H f 


J. P. C. AND THE HIGH COURTS 

Bv JATINDRA MOHAN DATTA 


T he Joint Parliatnentary Committee 
have recomended so many reactionary 
proposals that it does one’s heart 
good to find that they have made at 
least one progressive recommendation. Before 
we deal with their reactionary proposals, it 
would bo better if we note it down — they 
have recommended (and in this they agree with 
the White Paper proposal No. 169) that the 
Judges of*the High Courts "are to hold office 


during good behaviour, and not as is at present 
the case * * * at pleasure.” [para 331 read 
with para 323] 

To appreciate fully the other questions at 
issue we give below a short sketch of the 
legislative history of the Indian High Courts. 
Soon after the assumption of the reins of 
direct government by Her lat#' Majesty the 
Queen Victoria after the bloody events of the 
Sepoy Mutiny, the first Indian High Courts 
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Act of 1861 (24 & 25 Viet. c. 104) was 
passed by the British Parliament. At that 
time the Superior Courts in British India were 
(a) the Supreme Courts at Calcutbi, Madras 
and Bombay ; (h) the (Courts of Sadr Dewany 
Adawlut for the Presidencies of Lower Bengal, 
Madras, Bombay and the North-Western 
Provinces ; and Uj the Courts of Sadr Nizamut 
Adawlut for the Presidencies of Bengal and 
the North-Western Provinces, and the Courts 
of the Sadr Fauzdarce Adawlut for the 
Presidencies of Madras and Bombay. They 
were abolished and the High Courts estab- 
lished. 

The Indian High Courts Act 1861 gave to 
the ('rown authority to establish by Letters- 
Patent High Courts at Calcutta, Madras and 
Bombay, and at one other place ; and chartenid 
High Courts were accordingly established in 
1862 at the three presidency towns of Calcutta, 
Madras and Bombay. Section 16 of the Act 
which authorized the establishment of a High 
Court for the North-Western Provinces, was 
put into effect by the establishment of tin* 
Allahabad High Court in 1866, 

The High Courts Act, 1865 (28 A' 29 
Viet. c. 15) gave powers to the Governor- 
General in Council to alter the local limits of 
the jurisdiction of the High Courts subject to 
the disallowance of the order by the Crown. 
The High Courts Act, 1911 (1 & 2 Goo. V. 
C. 18) increased the maximum number of 
Judges to twenty, gave His Majesty power to 
establish additional High Courts, and gave the 
Governor-General power to appoint additional 
Judges for two years. The above High ( -ourts 
Acts were repealed and re-enacted by the 
Government of India Act, 1915. ^ The 
provisions relating to the High Courts are now 
contained in Section 101 to Section 114 of the 
Government of India Act 1915-1919. 

On the re-partition of Bengal in 1912, the 
Jiprovince of Bihar and Orissa was constituted ; 
and advantage was taken of the new powers 
given to establish additional High Courts by 

esteblishment of the Patna High Court 
in In these provinces previously the 

Calcutta High Court exercised jurisdiction ; 
and the establishment of the Patna High 
Court was vi|^a% tif partition 6f the Calcutta 
High Court In Jill 9# Letters-Patent estab- 
l^ng k at Lahore for the 


provinces of the Punjab and Delhi were issued. 
At the time of the issuing of the Letters- 
Patent, these provinces were subject to the 
jurisdiction of the Chief Court of the Punjab,, 
established by Act XXIII of 1865 of the 
Indian Legislative Council. In 1922, a High 
Court for the Province of Burma was estab- 
lished at Rangoon. At that date the Superior 
(Courts in Burma were, for Lower Burma, the 
Chief Court established by the Lower Burma 
Courts Act VI of 1900 of the Indian Legisla- 
tive Council ; and for Upper Burma, the 
Court C)f the Judicial Commissioner constituted 
under the Upper Banna Courts Regulation 
I of 1896. On the establishment of the High 
Courts at Laliorc and Rangoon, the former 
Chief Courts ceased to function. And these 
are all the chartered High Courts in British 
India. 

The territorial jurisdiction of the High 
Courts should be noted here. At present the 
Calciitta High (/ourt exercises jurisdiction 
over the two provinces of Bengal and Assam, 
and possibly over the Andamans and Nicobars 
under Regulation III of 187 (>. The Madras High 
Court has jtirisdiction over the entire Madras 
Presidency. It also tries European British 
offenders for the Native State of Travancore 
[see Travancore Administration Report, 1107 
M. K. p. 72|. The liorabay High Court 
exercises jurisdiction over the Presidency 
portion only ; it has no jurisdiction in Sind. 
But it "has also special jurisdiction over 
certain cases coming from the Persian Gulf, 
Aden and Zanzibar, and it is proposed by 
the Home Government (contrary to the 
wishes of the High Court) to extend it to 
Abyssinia.’^ (See the Memorandum submitted 
by the Bombay High Court to the Simon 
Commission, 1928.1 The Allahabad High 
Court has jurisdiction over the Agra portion 
only of the United Provinces, but it also 
exercises certain revisional powers over 
Ajmer-Merwara. The Lahore High Court 
is the High Court for the two provinces of 
the Punjab and Delhi ; and with the creation 
of a separate province of Orissa including 
portions of Madras, the Patna High Court 
also is going to have jurisdiction over more 
than one province. Besides the usual territorial 
jurisdiction, the High Courts have oertaini 
Admiralty and Vice- Admiralty jurisclictions. 
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The J. P. 0. recommend that the adminis- 
trative control of High Courts should remain 
with provincial governments (para 333) for 
^^the High Court is, in our view, essentially 
a provincial institution.” They admit ^^the 
importance of securing for the High Courts 
a position of independence and the largest 
possible measure of freedom from pressure 
exerted for political ends” ; and this they 
do thus — 

“The White Paper proposes (Proposal 98) that 
in future any expenditure eertified by the Governor 
after consultation with his Ministers, to be requir- 
ed for the expenses of the High Court shall not 
be submittecf to the vote of the Legislative 
Assembly though it will be open to discussion by 
them.” [para 3:12]. 

All the above recoininendations are 
retrograde in charav*.ter. As we have shown 
above, the High Court is not a provincial 
institution in the sense the J. P. C. think. 
Secondly, the powers of the provincial 
Legislatures in this respect being reduced to 
nil ; but the expenditure over the High 
Courts being open to discussion, it will lead 
to irresponsible criticism, irresponsible in the 
sense criticisms over the Reserved subjects 
now are complained to be. Thirdly, the 
High Courts being made subject to the 
provincial governments, will not be free 
from political pressure. As the Government 
of India in their Memorandum before the. 
Simon Commission have already noted as 
one of the grounds for centralization : 

“The existing system has exposed the High 
Courts to criticism and censure in the local 
•councils, where under th(^ existing system the 
High Court budget is voted. It may be contended 
that in the majority of these cases the criticism 
levelled against the High Courts has not only 
been factious and ill-informed, but has also tended 
to bring the Courts into contempt in the estimation 
of the public. A central legislature, whatever its 
faults, would, it may be hoped, be unlikely to 
afford any support to an attempt to base a censure 
of a High Court on, e.g., the low proportion of 
the representatives of a particular community in 
its ministerial establishment” [See Government 
of Indians Memo, Vol. V, p. 794]. 

A sample of the debate on such occassions 
may be given. In March 1925 Moulvi 
Md. Nurul Huq Choudhury, himself an 
Advocate of the High Court and Chairman 
of the Jeasore Dtstrict Board, moved that 
High Court Judge’s travelling allowances 
amounting to Rs 2,000 be refused. One 
M. L. C^apoke thus : 


“I may say that the quality of the justice 
administered by the High Court has deteriorated 
now. I must most respectfully say that some 
of the Judges Who ought to nreside over criminal 
courts are now adorning the Bench, and I must 
most respectfully say that they have got a distinct 
bias towards some of us.’^ (At this stage the 
speaker was called to order). [See Bengal 
Legislative Council Debates 1925, Vol. Xvll 
No. 4, p. 255.] • 

Fourthly, the control over the High 
Courts being in the Governor acting with 
his Minister, if the Minister is influenced by 
the Legislature, as he is likely to be, and 
if the Governor does not accept his advice, 
it will be a constitutional anomaly, and in 
practice mean the one man rule of the 
Governor. Lastly with regard to the Calcutta 
High Court, and in future with regard to the 
Patna High Court, we fail to see any reason 
why the Bengal or Bihar Governor with bis 
respective Ministers should exercise control 
to the exclusion of the Governors of Assam 
and Orissa and their respective Ministers. 
The J. P. (>. consider 

“That the arrangement whereby * * for certain 
purposes decisions as to the strength of the 
Calcutta High Court and its establishment and 
as to its financial requirements for buildings and 
other purposes rest with the Central Government, 
though the extra expenditure involved by such 
decisions falls upon the Bengal Government is an 
anomolff which ought to be terminated,’’ “But, 
in our view, it should be terminated not by 
placing financial responsibility for the Calcutta 
High Court (and incidentally all other High 
Courts) upon the shoulders of the Federal Govern- 
ment, but by bringing the Calcutta Court into 
the same relationship, with the Bengal Government 
as that obtaining between all other High Courts 
and their respective Provincial Governments.” 

This is ending the anomaly not by 
levelling up but by levelling down. 

The Simon Commission, whom the J. P. C. 
have taken as their starting point and fbe 
text-book of their investigation, recommended 
levelling up of all the High Courts. The Bengal 
Government in their views on the Recommenda- 
tions of the Simon Commission does not 
object to the Calcutta High Court remaining 
under the Government of India (see p. 98 para 
49). The Punjab and the Bihar Governments, 
as well as the Lahore and Patna High Courts 
are in favour of the proposal. The Madras 
High Court wants the change ; so does 8 out 
of the 11 Judges of the Allahabad High 
Court The Bombay High Court giving their 
opinion before the Simon * proposals were 
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published remained neutral ; and wanted to 
express their final oj)inion later on. We 
do not know wlnit their final opinion was. 
Such weighty opinion hivu been brushed 
aside by a stroke of pen. 

If it be an anomaly that while the 
Government of India under advice from the 
Calcutta High Court sanctions an expenditure, 
while the Bengal Government has to meet 
it ; the same can bo remedied in two ways^ — 
either, by making the expenditure on the 
High Courts a (jharge on central revcmues, 
as the Simon (.\3inmission has recommended ; 
or by placing the High Court under iho 
Bengal Government as proposed bv the 
J. P. C. 

The chartered High Courts, especially High 
Courts having Original Sides, have certain 
special powers and privileges. For example, 
in probate matters, they can grant probates 
over properties in different provinces, which 
an ordinary district court cannot do beyond 
Rs. 10,000 or beyond certain limits. Mr. 
G. T. Williams dies leaving properties in 
different provinces ; in granting probate 
of his will, fees at the enhanced Bengal rate 
were chaj*ged in respect of assets outside 
Bengal, and credited to the Bengal Gov(;rn- 
meat under the existing financial rules (see 
27 C, W. N. p. 81 2). This is neither just 
nor equitable. There may be technical justi- 
fications for the decision ; but the probate 
duty being regarded as in the nature of 
death duties should be divided between the 
provinces according to the respective assets 
left within each province, if immoveable, or 
according to the domicile of the deceased, if 
moveable. 

The better of the two alternatives seems 
to be to level up and centralize all the High 
Courts as recommended by the Simon 
Commission. 


Now, a few words about the I. C. S. 
Judges. The J. P. C. have recommended 
^^that the present statutory requirement that 
not less than one-third of the Judges of every 
£(igh Court must be members of the Indian 
CSvil Service is to be abrogated^’ (para 331). 

Their reason is ^^that tlie rigidity of this 
iruie hae soiiLeti^es ' difficulty in the 



it difficult to man both the High Court and 
the District Judiciary with I. C. S. men. 
Formerly, the prospects before an 1. C. S. 
man choosing the judicial career were District 
Judgeship and elevation to the Higli Court 
Bench. The pay of the senior District Judges 
was, therefore, made relatively higher than that 
of the officer in the executive line. But now the 
diilcrence in pay has been reduced, thanks to 
the Lee CoInmission^s and other recommenda- 
tions : and to the bettor and brighter prospects 
of an I. C. S. man choosing the executive 
career. The conseqaence is that the better 
and more brilliant type of I. C. 8. men does 
not choose the judicial line ; in fact it has 
beconie and is becoming the dumping ground 
of those who are unfit in the executive line. 
How incompetent present day 1. G. 8. Judges 
have b(;(!onie will be clear from an example : 
a man was sentenced to o months’ iniprisoii- 
inent ; h(' ai)pealed and his app(;al was admitt- 
ed by the I. C. vS. District and Sessions Judge, 
but bail was refused. The hearing of the 
appeal took place some (i weeks later, and the 
Judge deliv(*red judgment after the expiry of 
the sente n CO. The matter was brought to the 
notice of tlie High Gourt, who acquitted the 
man and practically censured the judge. This 
was reported in newspapers several years 
ago. ^ 

To stiffen the District Judiciary, the 
Government of Bengal, for example, is mann- 
ing it with new recruits from the Bar and by 
promotion from the Subordinate Judiciary, 
Of tlie 30 officers a(ttnally serving on a given 
date, 1 is an ICnglish Barrister and 6 promoted 
from Subordinate Judiciary. In 1921, there 
were in Bengal 26 L C. S. District and 
Sessions Judges of over 5 year’s standing, and 
in Assam there were 3 I. C. 8. Judges ; but 
in 1934 in Bengal there were only 15 officers 
of over 5 years’ standing, and in Assam there 
were 2 I. C. 8. Judges. The field of recruit- 
ment of I. C. 8. High Court Judges has 
contracted from 29 to 17 men Le., there has 
been a reduction of over 42 per cent In near 
future it is going to be still further reduced ; 
while owing to the increased volume of judicial 
work the strength of the High Court is likely 
to be increased. 

This recommendation of the J. P. C. which 
may seem to be progressive by; some, is 
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necessitated by the exigencies of the situation. 
And if the J. P. C. have made one progressive 
recommendation in this direction, they have 
compensated it by throwing open the Chief 
Justiceships to the L C. IS. Judges. About the 
retrograde nature of this recommendation, 
.there cannot be and there has not been any 
two opinions. All the High Court Bar 
Associations, both English and Indian, and all 
the District Bar Associations liave condemned 
it. If the Chief Justiceship is open to the 
L C. 8., it means a further promotion to the 
I. C. 8. Judge, which is likely to demoralize 
his judicial independence (more (‘specially as 
the High (lourt is going to be provincialized) ; 
for we do not think the absurdity of the other 
alternative of the I. C. 8. Ohi(*f Justices being 
recruited directly from among the 1. C. S. 
District Judges to be ever (‘contemplated by 
the J. P. C. even ! ! ! In biUgland, a puisne 
Judge is scarcely if ever promoted to be the 
<^'hief Justice, and thei’C is only one instance 


within the last 100 years ; and in India the 
same rule has hitherto been followed. An 
experiment was made some 10 years ago in 
promoting puisne Judges to the various Chief 
Justiceships ; and the experiment, with one 
exception, has been a failure. The promotion 
of a Junior Judge to the Chief Justiceship has 
actually led to the resignation of Senior J udges — * 
a result to be avoided by all means. Ordinarily 
a member of the I. C. 8. becomes a High 
Court Judge at a mature age — the average 
age of the L C. 8. Judges is 56 years, and the 
seniormost of them is 5th in rank ; and he will be 
the Chief Justice at still older age, and due to 
retire at 60 shortly afterwards. Thus there will 
be more fre({ucnt changes of Chief Justices than 
under the existing practice, leading to more 
fre(iuent breaks in judicial policy. It is 
calculat(^d and estimated that the L C. 8. Chief 
Justices will be there for less than 2 years, 
while the average length of the tenure, hitherto, 
has been f) years. 


EMINENT AMERICANS WHOM INDIA SHOULD KNOW 

(A Revieu) 

Hy prof. DIWAN CHAND 811ARMA, m a. 


R ECIONTLY a »vriter in the Ihokmau complained 
that the writing of biography had almost come 
to rival the Stock Ex(*hange as a source of 
[Xitential wtialth and that history had been scoured 
to find suitable subjects and living celebrities wcjre 
being besieged by ambitious authors anxious to write 
their livesi He, howcvtjr, said that although all 
kinds of biographies -roman tic biographies, 
manifestly-lying biogra[)hies, frank biograpliies, yiotted 
biogra])hies, dry-as-dust biographies, scissors and 
asie biographies, memoirs and auto-biograpbics were 
(ung written, theixi was not to b(^ found miu‘,h fine 
biographical writing. He belicvcil that a luography 
should give a substantially true picture of its subject 
and leave its reader with the imjivession of having 
made the ac(iuaintance of a living being whose 
personality is as hard to forget as that of a most 
vivid cn^ation in fiction. Judgt 3 d by this last stan- 
dard Eminent Arnerirmis* is an extremely successful 
book. It is true it do>^s not contain full-length 
biographies, but still it does leave on the reader’s 
mind vivid impressions of the personalities that arc 
dealt with in it. After going through this book 
one does feel that one has extended one’s acquain- 
tan(5e with some of the noblest leaders of mankind 
and one has had an insight into their personality 

* By Dr. Jabez T. Sunderland. Price Rs. 3. To 
be had of R. Ohatterjoe, 120-2, Upper (Circular Road, 
Calcutta. 

• 42-8 


and the secret of their being. The book, thus, 
enlarges one’s conscaousness and keeps one interested 
from beginning to end. 

Ur. Sunderland in this book has not essayed any 
new experiment in the art of writing bloj^aphies, 
but has followed the good old traditions which are 
bound to hold the field when all the new-fangled 
iK^ions about biographical writing have diea a 
natural death, lie (locjs not belong, therefore, to 
any school and is neither a traditionalist in the 
narrow sense nor a faddist or an experimenter. At 
the same time, has not written this book to order, 
with the desire of making money or earning fame. 
He has written about these Amencans because he 
has known most of them and loved and admired aU 
of them. They have enriched his own experience of 
life and human nature and he has written about 
them so that he might communicate his impressions 
about their personalities to others. He has, how'ever, 
done so in the most admirable manner. It has not 
been his aitii to show how little these great men 
were and how full of human failings. Nor has he 
tried to show how extraordinarily good or great they 
were. He has thus steered (jlear of the Scylla and 
Charybdiso of realism and romanticism. He has 
also not been didactic in the sense of being instruc- 
tive in a dull and tedious manner. He has only 
given us vivid and moving raior(is of the lives of 
almost all the worthy Americans wno have shaped 
the thoughts and innuenced the course of the history 
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of America. Thereby he has not merely written 
biography but also history— history in the sense in 
which Carlyle understood it. 

No one who go^ through this book can fail to 
admire Dr. Sunderland’s catholicity of sympathies, 
. his balanced judgment, his unerring skill in seizing 
upon the most salient points of every character, his art 
01 plain and smooth narrative and his choice of the 
apt word and the precise epithet. Nowhere is he 

* seen to exaggerate or to strain for effect. Everywhere 
he writes with case and intimacy. He convinces 
because he is so truthful, he persuades because he 
is so sympathetic and he re-creates because he 
knows. 

What a gallery of portraits he gives in this book ; 
statesmen, poet-philosophers, champions of freedom 
and leaders of noble but unpopular causes, preachers, 
poets, men of letters, religious teachers, editors, 
educationists, noble women, all these live again in 
these pages. He does not only show how these 
persons lived and worked but also what they worked 
for. Every now and then there is an anecdote 
which shows the springs of these persons’ being and 
everywhere there are judiciously selected quotations 
from the noble utterances and fine writings of these 
persons. Thus we meet with Abraham Lincoln, the 
man of the people, and learn how he got his rare 
insight into tno tiearts of the people and his passion 
for treeing the Negro. Emerson’s account is one of 
the most moving that I have ever read and the 
author lets us into the secret of his inspired and 
rophetic utterance. We see the }X)ct-]ihilo8ophcr 
olding communion with nature and thinking out 
those noble thoughts that have become the intellectual 
and spiritual currency of mankind. We learn how 
Garrison lived and preserved in his compaign against 
slavery and war. ^‘He endowed his nation with a 
conscience because he himself yielded uncompromising 
allegiance to his own conscience.” Lowell, the author 
of the Biglow Papers, is not shown merely as a 
caustic and quotable wit but also as an ardent lover 
of freedom. Thomas Paine, misunderstood and 

slandered by his opponents in his life, is at last 
shown as a person to whom all mankind should pay 
a homage. The man who said, ‘Where liberty is 
not, there is my country and, “the world is my 
country, and to do good is my religion,” could not 
Iwve been a ‘filthy little atheist’. Longfellow is 
described not merely as a poet whose poems have 
touched the hearts of millions of persons but also 
as a person who aided the great social, moral and 
idigiai^^ reforms of his day. “Tt is wrong to 
thlA/’ says the author, “that Oliver Wendell Holmes 
was only a wit and humourist and a poet of society. 
Re loved his Alma Mater, his native city, his native 
land and his religion with all his heart.” Channing’s 
.-revolt against the traditional theology is graphically 
described and the secret of his great personality laid 

* hare. It is shown how his books have penetrated 
4into the remotest corners of the world and how they 

infiuenced pmple in the direction of liberalism 
ha religion. There is something noble in the story of 
^ne and Alice Blackwell, mother and daughter 
edited The Womans Journal for the education 

American women. Wc are shewn how Whittier, 

Quaker poet, himself lived up to the advice which 


he gave to a boy of fifteen, “My son, if thou wouldst 
make thy life truly worth-while, truly successful, join 
thyself to some unpopular but noble cause.” There is 
much of value in the story of Dr. Dole who wrote 
the beautiful and inspiring words : 

“There is enough ot God 
In the heart of a rose, 

In the smile of a child 

III the dewy blossoms of dawn, 

To prove 

That Beauty is the Soul of Him. 

That Love is His Sceptre, 

And that all things created by Him. 
h^ace not the night, 

But Eternal Morning.” 

And the final impression of Mrs. Howe, the first 
woman of America, is not that of an agitator, an 
emainapator or aii organizer, but that ot a mother 
who took such a living interest in the lives of her 
children. Wrote one of her daughters about her, 
“Our mother’s genius might soar to heaven on 
the wing of such a song as her ‘Battle Hymn of 
the Republic’ but wc always considered that she was 
tied to our little string, and we never doubted our 
perfeiJt right to pull her down to earth whenever a 
matter of importance such as a doll’s funeral or a sick 
kitten was at hand.” Horace Greeley, the greatest of 
American editors, receives a befitting tribute from 
the author for having taught him to carry moral 
judgment into politics. The story of Dr. Eliot, 
President of the Harvard University, reveals him not 
only as the energetic builder of the University, but 
also as the man who did so much for the diffusion 
of general culture among the Americans. 

The records of the lives of these fiersons are 
moving on account of their vivid and life-like 
presentation. All these persons are example of pur- 
posive living ; they were persons who devoted their 
lives to the cause of freedom in the various depart- 
ments of human activity and worked for it in spite 
of heavy odds. To the men of today who seek for 
cheap excitement and e.rave for sensation, this book 
is bound to show what life in the spirit means. The 
book consists, therefore, not merely of essays in 
biography but of essays in the art of living and of 
spending oneself out usefully for some noble puriiose. 

The book, as its title shows, will be of special 
appeal to the Indian readers. At several places in 
the pages of the book the author has referred to the 
conditions in India and brought out parallels 
between these pt'rsons and some of the eminent 
Indians. For instance, the author has shown some 
points of resemblance netween the lives of Channing 
and Raja Ramraohun Roy. In the same way, he has 
made pointed references to the work done oy some 
of these persons in the cause of India’s freedom. 
The book is, therefore, one which every Indian will 
do well to read. 

Since the book deals with some of the most 
crucial movements in America’s history Indians will 
do well to go through it, because, as everyone knows, 
India is passing through a great straggle, for the 
successful completion of which we require leadership, 
love of freedom and disregard of consequences which 
almost all those persons exemplify. 



INDIA AND DOMINION STATUS 

By Major D. GRAHA.M POLE 


T he House of Commons is at present 
discussing the Government of India BiU. 
The House was fairly crowded on the first 
day when the Secretary of State introduced the 
Bill for Second Reading, but it was compara- 
tively empty afterwards. By dint of pressure 
we have managed to drive the Government on to 
make a definite statement on Dominion Status. 
The words of the Secretary of State are worth 
quoting : 

‘‘The position of the (loverriment, therefore, is 
this : They stand firmly by the pledge contained 
in the 191 9 Preamble, which it is not part of their 
plan to rey)eal, and by the interpretation ptit by the 
Viceroy in 1929, on the authority of the Gnveniinent 
of the day, on that Preamble that : ‘The natural 
issue of India’s progress, as th(ire contemplated, is 
the attainment of Dominion status.’ The declaration 
of 1929 was made to remove doubts which had 
been felt as to the meaning of the Preamble of 
1919. There is, therefore, no need to enshrine in 
an Act Avords and phrases which would add 
nothing new to the declaration of the Preamble. 
In saying that we stand by our ydedges 1 include, 
of course, not only pledges* given ‘o British India, 
and to Burma as part of British India, but also 
our engagements w'ith the Indian States. 

‘‘Rightly understood the Preamble of 1919, 
which J repeat Avill stand unnjpealed, is a clear 
sUiterneiit of the pm’])ose of the British ]>coph% and 
this Bill is a definite step, indeed a great stride, 
forward toAvards th() achievement of that pur|X)sc.” 

Amknumknt of Bill NirKissARY 

But the matter is not cpiite so simple as that. 
The loth Schedule of tlie Bill proposes to repeal 
the whole of the Govern men t of India Act of 
1919, and one would have assumed that this 
ineduded the Preamble. Tln^ Secretary of State 
agreed later, however, that he would move an 
amendment that the 1919 Act be repealed “except 
the Preamble.’’ But Parliament is not bound by 
statements made in the coarse of discussion by 
the Secretary of State, but only by the actual 
words embodied in the Act of Parliament. It 
was for this reason that in the Memorandum 
submitted by H. H. the Aga Khan and other 
H.’itish Indian Delegates to the Joint Select 
Committee, they said : 

“Indian public opinion has been profoundly 
disturbed by the attempts made, during the last 
two or three years to qualify the repeated pledges 
given by responsible Ministers on behalf of His 
Majesty’s Government. Since it is apparently 
contended that only a definite statement in an Act 
of Parliament would be binding on future 
ParliamentB^and that even the solemn declaration 
made by His Majesty the King-Emperor on a 


formal occasion is not authoritative, we feel that# 
a declaration in the Preamble is essential in ord^ 
to remove present grave misgivings and avoid 
future misunderstandings.” 

Nothing less will satisfy Indian opinion and 
the Labour Party will press for this amendment 
to the Bill. 

Various Interprktations of Preamble 

We cannot forget that there are many and 
various interpretations of the Preamble to the 
1919 Act. Sir Malcolm Hailey, with the 
authority of the Viceroy, Lord Reading, and the 
Government of India, made the authoritative 
statement in the liegislative Assembly in February 
1924 that the term “responsible government” 
did not mean Dominion Government : 

“I say there is some difference in substance, 
because responsible government is pot n^essarily 
ineom])atible with a legislature with limited or 
restricted jxywcrs. It may be that full Dominion 
self-government is the logical outcome of res^nsible 
government ; nay, it may be the inevitable and 
historical development of responsible government, 
hut it is a further and a final step.” 

It is true of course that the Viceroy, Lord 
Irwin, in 19*29 gave the interpretation which I • 
have (luoted above and which the Government 
here uoav accepts as authoritative. But what this 
Government accepts as authoritative another 
Government, if such a thing were possible, with 
T.<ord IJoycl, Mr. AVinston Churchill, Colonel 
Page Croft, Sir Alfred Knox and others of that 
kidney, would immediately throw over and give 
their own interpretation with probably just as 
much authority. 

Sir John Wardlaw-Milne is the Chairman of 
the Conservative India Committee in the House 
of (Ommons and, in course of discussion on the 
Joint Committee Report in the House of 
Commons on 10 December, 1934, he gave it as 
his view that 

“No pledge given by any Secretary of State or 
any Viceroy has any real legal bearing . on the 
matter at all. The only thing that Parliament is 
really bound by is the Act of 1919 in which we 
clearly state that after a certain time and after the 
necessary inquiries it is left to Parliament to 
decide whether we should go forward, whether we 
should stand still, or whether we should go back.” 

But a greater authority than Sir John 
Wardlaw-Milne is amongst us in the person of 
Ijord Rankeillour. He was many years 

Deputy Speaker and Chairman of Committees in 
the House of Commons and if anyone can 
interpret Acts of Parliament he ought to be able 
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to do 80 . Speaking in the House of Ijords on 18th 
December 1934 he said that 

*‘The promise of the 1019 Act has been fully 
and amply redeemed. The Preamble of that Act 
binds US, but nothing else. No statement by a 
Viceroy, no statement by any representative of 
the Sovereign, no statcTnent by the Prime Minister, 

, indeed no statement by the Sovereign himself, can 
bind Parliament against its judgment.^* 

WiiAT IS Resi’Onsihi.k Government ? 

This Bill purports to confer on India 
"responsible government.*^ What is responsible 
government ? 

If tliere are misunderstandings in India, the 
Secretary of State (Sir Samuel Hoare) and 
.the Lord President of the Council (Mr. Baldwin) 
must share the blame. 

In his vspeech in the House of Commons on 
10th Dec^ember, 1984, the Secretary of State point.ed 
out that the Princes would only join a Federation 
in which the Indian ICxecutive was responsible 
to the Indian Legislature and be added thes(‘ 
words ; 

“It follows, therefore, that if there is to be an 
All-India Federation in any conditions that we 
can contemplate, that federation must be a 
federation with resfmnsible government.’^ 

The Foreign Secretary (Sir John Simon ) in 
the course of the debate on the White Paper 
used these words : 

“There is no question at all that this country is 
pledged, as clearly as we can be pledged, in 
honour and in policy ; and that pledge is un- 
doubtedly to pursue in the Indian Empire a road 
ivhich will lead to responsible government.” 

Mr. Baldwin, speaking in the India debate 
in the House of Commons on 7th November, 
1929, said : 

“Nobody knows what Dominion status will b(' 
when India has responsible government, whether 
that date be near or distant ; but surely no one 
dreams of a self-governing India with an inferior 
status. No Indian would dream of an India wdth 
an inferior status, nor can we wdsh that India 
should be content wdth an inferior status, because 
that would mean that we had failed in onr work in 
India.” 

‘ If then India is being given responsible 
government under tins Bill, she should, according 
to Mr. Baldwin, have Dominion Status at the 
same time : 

“Npr can we wish that India should be content 
with inferior status, because that would moan 
that we had failed in our^vork in India.” 

The Evolution of Kesponhibli. Government 

, J Tte Simon Commission very clearly recognized 
tjbe diupidity c^f makip|: n rigid constitution which 

Jibfc contain ritnio itself provision for its 

■ def for this reason that 

first ' ihieh we would lay down is 


that the new constitution should, as far as possible,, 
contain wdthin itself provision for its own develop- 
ment.” 

The reason they gave for this is just as apt 
today as it was then. 

“Those who have to work a tem|wrary constitution 
tend inevitably to fix their minds upon the future 
instead of on the present. Instead of making the 
most of the existing constitution and learning to 
deal wdth practical problems under existing 
conditions, they constantly endeavour to anticipate 
the future and to push forward the day for the 
next instalment of reforms.” 

They point to the evolution of responsible 
government in other parts of the British Empire 
in these words : 

“ft has been a characteristic of the evolution of 
responsible government in other parts of the 
British Empire ihai. the details of the constitution 
have not been exhaustively defined in statutory 
language. Op the contrary, the constitution of 
the self-governing parts of the British Kmpirc 
have developed as the result of natural growib, 
and j)rogross has depended not so much on 
changes made at intervals in the language of an 
Act of Parliament, as on the development of 
conventions, and on the terms of instructions- 
issued from time to time to the Crowm’s re]>resenta* 
tive. The Preamble to the Government of India 
yVet declares that ])rogress in giving effect to the 
policy of the progressive realization of responsible 
government in British India can only be achieved 
by successive stages ; but there is no reason w^hy 
the length of these successive stages should be 
defined in advance, or why every stage should be 
marked by a comniissiou of enquiry. We 
profoundly convinced that this method of enquir> 
at stated intervals has had a most injurious eflect 
on the working of the n^formed constitution, and 
on Incliaij political life.” 

A Kkhd (kjNSTrniTroN 

They criticized tin? 1919 Act because it was 
a rigid constitution : 

“The Reforms of 1919 did not make provision 
for a steady evolution towards an ultimate 
o]>jectivc... As far as possible, therefore, the object 
now to be aimed at is a reformed constitution 
which will not necessarily require revision at 
stipulated intervals, but w^hich provides opportuni- 
ties for natural development.” 

And they continue : 

“Finally, one essential and inevitable defect of 
a limited and temporary scheme was that it should 
be almost completely rigid. The Act of 1919 
necessarily had to contain a number of detailed 
provisions which could only be altered by an 
amending statute... The general effect has been 
t.0 cramp and confine development and to restrict 
the range of experiment. We consider that this 
inelasticity has been a great disadvantage in sev 
large a country as India, where province differs 
so much from province... We Mieve that what 
is required is a constitution which will contaui 
some element of elasticity enabling adjustments 
to be made in accordance with the conditions 
actually obtaining in any given proyince at any 
particular time.** 
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The Prime Minister speaking on behalf of 
the present National Government at the 
conclusion of the Second Round Table Conference, 
said that 

“in such statutory safeguards as may be made 
for meeting the needs of the’ transitional period, 
it will be a primary concern of His Majesty’s 
Government to see that the reserved powers are 
so framed and excrnsed as not to prejudice the 
advance of India through the new constitution to 
full responsibility for her own government.” 

Both the advice of the Statutory Commission 
and the opinion of the present Government 
expressed above by the Prime Minister seem to 
have been thrown overboard. The Secretary of 
State, in introducing the Bill, said : 

“This Constitution is a rigid Constitution and it 
can only he amended by future Acts of Parlia- 
ment.” 

The Conservative Party has frequently been 
referred to as th(3 stupid party. Certainly they 
seem to have learned nothing from the events 
of recent years in India. 

A CiiAijjoNcjK TO Indians 

Of course the communal and other differences 
in India play into the hands of the Government 
The Secretary of Stat(3 said that “neither now 
nor at any future time is it possible to hope 
for general agreement in India about any 
scheme. If Parliament waits for general agreement, 
it will wait for ever.” If only some All 
Parties Conference e-ouhl be held in India, really 
representative of th(3 various interests, and could 
agree on the basis of a Constitution on the lines 
eitlier of the (commonwealth of India Bill 
introduced in the House of Cominons years ago 
by Mr. George Lansbury, or on the lines of 
the (Constitution proposed by tlie Nehru Report, 
a great deal of the argument used hy the 
Government here would no longer be available 
to them. 

Lord Birkenhead, when he was Secretary 
of State, challenged Indians to produce a 
(institution of their own. They accepted his 
cliallenge, and did so. Sir Samuel lloaro, the 
present Secretary of State, has practically given 
another challenge to India. Will India accept 
this challenge ? 

IkDJA ON THK AViKEI-EHS 

There is no donhi. that, as things stand at 
present, the Govern tmint intend to pass the Bill 
practically in the form in which it has been 
jntrcdiiced. In his broadcast talk two days ago 
Mr. Baldwin said that the proposals of the Joint 
Select Committee are in the Governments view 
“the best and wisest course” and that “they are 
in effect the only practical course.^' 

It is interesting to nbte that Mr. Baldwin in 
his broadcast talk made no attempt to answer 
the point of view as put forward either by the 
Leader •bf the Opposition, Mr, George Lansbury 


or the Indian point of view as put forward b^r 
the Rev. C. F. Andrews. He devoted practicallr 
the whole of his talk to an attack on the 
Churchill-Lloyd group of die-hards. 

The Labour Party’s Position 

Mr. Lansbury stated the position clearly in- 
these words : , 

“This proposed Constitution completely fails to- 
give India government by the people. It is 
cumbersome, costly and undemocratic, and leaves- 
ultimate control over all Indian services with 
the British Viceroy and Provincial Governors* 
Autocracy vcil(*d by a facade of make-believe 
democracy is the best description of this scheme. 
The Federal portion of the scheme cannot come 
into operation until a proportion of the Princes- 
are satisfied. Indeed, any or all of them may 
refuse to come in, and by so doing wreck the 
scheme, (^uite different is the treatment of the* 
people of British India : they are given no choice* 
The scheme is to he imposed upon them against 
their will, and when passed, changes cannot be* 
discussed for a period of ten years. This is a 
policy which the Labour Party cannot possibly 
support. I'he Party’s declaration of jwlicy, made 
with the full assent of the present Prime Minister 
at the 1027 Annual Conference of our Party, ia 
this : ‘We reafiinn (he right of the Indian people 
1o full .self-governincnt and self-determination.. 
Therefore the policy of the British Government 
should be one of continuous co-operation with 
the Indian ])eoples with the object of establishing- 
India at the earliest possible moment and by her 
consent as an equal partner with the other- 
members of the British Commonwealth of Nations.’^ 
The Prime Minister may have changed his mind. 
We stand immovably by our declared policy. The 
])eople of India must secure power to control their 
own lives-.” 

No Mutuaj. AcmiOEMEMT 

The whole raison d’etre of the Round Table; 
Conference was that India’s new institution 
should be an a(jrced constitution, not an imposed 
one. Tlie Prime Ministers words speaking on 
1st December, lO.Hl at the conclusion of the Second 
Session of tlie (Jonference not, be it noted, on 
behalf of a- Ijubour Government, but on behalf 
of the present National (Tory) Government weiB 
that “it is (ylial to the success of the new institu- 
tion that it should be framed on a basis of 
rmUual agreemcHl/' There is no attempt at 
agreement in the present proposed institution* 
It is condemned from end to end of India by every 
section and every party. The best that can be said 
of it is, in the words of ^ Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, 
that “it will work us, if we are not prepared to 
work it.” 

PliANTING SeIUIS 

The Secretary of State for India maintain 
that this institution has Within it the seeds of 
growth. Possibly they may oe there. But h 
is madness to plant seeds that are meant tc 
flower into full self-go vemiiient in a steel frami 
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fthat 80 cramps their possibility of growth that 
they must either burst the steel frame or die. 

Indians and the New Constitution 
Mr. Lansbury agrees that as to whether 

work the Constitution, 
It it is ever passed as a whole, is entirely a 
•question for them to decide. He lias had much 
experience of opposing Bills, that have afterwards 
become law and he sums up what might be 
called the normal Labour Party position in these 
-words : 

‘1 can only say that 1 agree with my colleagues 
that, ill similar circurastances, we should get 
every ounce of goodness out of legislation passed 
against our will, and continue to organize ui win 
power to amend or repeal bad laws.” 

By working this (institution, if and when it 
18 passed, Indians cannot be held as agreeing 
ithat it in any measure meets their hopes or 
expectations, their just demands, or their rights. 
They are simply yielding to a superior force and 
are entitled to go on agitating for the kind of 
^Constitution to which they have a right. 

Moke Bitter Acutation 

But it cannot be expected that this Constitu- 
tion will bring either peace or contentment to 
India. It is merely the beginning of further and 
possibly more bitter agitation than before. And 
they have^ good authority for that. Was not it 
Sir John Simon and his colleagues in the Statutory 
Commission who wrote in their Report : 


“Those who have to work a temporary constitu- 
tion tend inevitably to fix their minds upon the 
future instead of on the present. Instead of 
making the most of the existing constitution and 
learning to deal with practical problems under 
existing conditions, they constantly endeavour to 
anticipate the future and to push forward the day 
for the next instalment of reforms.” 


History Repkatino Itself 

The 1919 Constitution was intended to be in 
operation for ten years before a Statutory 
Commission enquired into its workings. Yet it 
had not been in operation for many months 
before its defects, pointed out by Indians 
heforehand, became apparent even to the Govern- 
ment of India, whose Home Member had to 
admit in the Legislative Assembly that ho did 
not believe that the present transitional scheme 
could last as long as was expected and ho 
himself proposed a resolution in the Assembly 
that there sliould be a revision of the (V>nstitution 
earlier than (he date fixed — 1929. 1 have no 

<loul)t that history will repeat itself and that 
the Government of Fndia will before the new 
Constitution has been long in operation realize 
that an entirely new ( institution is an absolute 
necessity— a (institution that carries with it the 
consent of the Itulian peoph* who are most 
intimately concerned because they have to live 
under it. 

Hth February, Hi'li 


THE WATERS OF DESTINY 

By sit a DEVI 


XXIV 

T he atmosphere of the liouse changed some- 
what due to this fight between brother and 
sister. Shribilas procured the necessary 
^medicines and a packet of boric cotton, after a 
f«eat deal of trouble. Suparna began to tend 
Haimabati to the best of her ability, Shribilas 
.ftood by the door not daring to enter. As soon 
his sister caught sight of him, she shrieked 
Km ^‘Get away, get away from here!** 

Suparna came out and said, “Please go away 
jit once, don*t excite her needlessly. If she gets 
fever, it will go haixl with her. Go and take 
your food from the kitchen, I won’t be able to 
leave her now.*’ 

Shribilas had to go away. He was feeling 
•very repentant after creating so much trouble 
His sister was sure to tell it to all the villagers. 
Moreover Suparna would come to regard him 
with more 4i®ffW9t than ever. If he had not 
fought with his ( he could have had an 

; ^pjjo^nity of talking with Suparna now and 
ptmitig her cooking. Instead of that he had 


to sit alone in the kitchen and eat his meal. 
Shribilas felt thoroughly disgusted with the 
world. 

Suparna spent nearly an hour bandaging and 
cleaning Haimabati ’s wound. She requested 
Haimabati to lie absolutely still and came out 
of her room. Shribilas had gone away from the 
kitchen by that time, finishing his meal somehow, 
Suparna cleared away the plates and glasses 
and went for her bath. 

After bathing and washing her clothes, -she 
came back and began to spread out her wet 
clothing to dry in the sun. “How is sister 
now ?** cried Shribilas from behind her. 

“She is better, I have ordered her to lie down 
and sleep,” said Suparna without turning her 
head. She could understand, even in that 
position, that he was standing very close behind 
her, his hot breath seemed to scorch her neck. 
“Won’t you have your meal now ?” asked 
Shribilas. “It is very late.” 

“It does not matter,* said Suparna. “Go iq. 
Why do you stand in the sun needlessly,?” 
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Instead of going away, Shribilas moved even 
nearer and said in a voice full of emotion, “Why 
do you want to drive me away whenever I come 
near you?’^ 

Suparna turned round this time. “I want to 
drive you off because you need not^ come near 
me,” she said and hurried inside the kitchen. 

Shribilas was not to be put off so. easily. 
He followed her and sat down at the threshold. 
“There may not be any need for you,” he said, 
“but I need it very much. If we go on like 
this, we shall remain strangers for ever.” 

Suparn i was taking out her food. “That 
would be best for all concerned,” she said. 

“Why, Bubarna, why ?” cried Shribilas greatly 
moved. “Can’t you love me at all ? Women 
are considered very soft-hearted. But have not 
yon got a bit of pity for nie ? Can’t you 
realize tlie state of my mind ? Don’t you know 
even the meaning of love?” 

Suparna felt extremely disgusted, at the same 
tiiTKi she felt inclined to laugh. What an irony 
of fate! Bo Shribilas was trying now, to teach 
her the meaning of love ! She felt a little 
afraid too, seeing that he was getting more and 
more excited. She knew his chara(;ter thoroughly. 
Kestraint of any kind was foreign to his nature. 
Suparna did not doubt at all ttiat he would 
forget all about his word of honour, when once 
his passions were roused. 

“It is getting late,” she said, trying to appear 
as calm as possible. “If you detain me any 
longer with your fruitless talk, I shall have* to 
go without my meal. I shall have to go and 
look after your sister soon. If she has got fever, 
I may have to attend to her the whole night.” 

Shribilas got up, his fa<^e red with annoyance 
and went out. Suparna snatched a hasty meal, 
washed her plate and glass and hurried over to 
Haimabati’s room. She had fallen asleep. 
Suparna laid her hand on the patient’s brow, 
and found it quite cool. Still she sat by the 
sleeping woman, knowing full W(dl that this was 
the only place where she could be free from 
Shribilas’s love-making. 

She sat and thought about her own strange 
fate. Shribilas was really the agent of destruction 
in her life. He had ill-treated her terribly in 
her childhood. And now, while she had emptied 
all the wealth of her heart at the feet of another, 
he had arrived ^ again with an offering of love, 
this time. Was it really love or a mere 
desire ? Had he a bit of real love in his 
ueart for Suparna ? Suparna was a young 
woman, and she was beautiful. She was living 
in the same house with him and legally Shribilas 
had the rights of a husband over her. These 
thoughts were driving him mad. He knew that 
law and socie^ were on his .side. Nobody would 
dream of punishing him even if he used force 
on her. So Suparna understood fully that she 
could expect np mercy from him. She had lost 
all sense* when shf3 got that inost cruel letter 


fi’om Sudarshan. Otherwise, she would never 
have faced such a risk. She would think herself 
lucky if she could escape from here with her 
womanly honour. But she did not know how 
to do it. 

She heard Shribilas’s footsteps again and 
again. He did not dare to come in from sheer 
fear of Haimabati. She must now take shelter 
behind Haimabati. She was her only bulwark 
against the mad onrush of Shribilas’s passion. 

Evening drew on apace. Suparna, had to 
do the cooking for dinner. She got up, trying 
to allay her fears, and came out of the room. 

She <li(l not find Shribilas anywhere around. 
Perhaps he had gone out, she thought and sat. 
down to perform her task. But her heart grew 
more and more heavy within her. Someone 
seemed to whisper in her eai that a great 
danger threatened her. How was she going 
to save herself ? She was alone in the enemy’s 
house. These ignorant villagers would not 
understand her plight. I'hey would not be 
surprised if a husband tried to assert his rights 
over a wife, who had come to his house willingly. 
A man, who had his wife living with him, 
could not live a celibate life, that would naturally 
be their verdict. She could ask help of her 
father, but had she the impudence to do it ? 
She had come here against his express objections.. 
But she would have to ask help of him, if 
everything else failed her. 

There was another who might help her. 
But he was a stranger to her according to 
social laws. He had no right to help her. But 
before God, he was her real husband, to him 
alone could she surrender herself through love. 
And this mad tyrant, who was her husband 
in name alone, would pollute her for ever, 
if he touched her. Nothing would ever restore 
the purity of her body and mind. A chilly 
shiver ran through her whole being at the mere* 
thought. 

She finished the cooking somehow and went 
into Haimabati s room. She was lying awake 
now. “You must take something now^” said 
Suparna. “Shall I fetch a bowl of milk for 
you ? Will you take it from my hands ?” 

“AVho else is going to feed me ? Do you 
think I shall accept anything from the hands 
of that murderer ? You at least are a gentle- 
man’s daughter.” 

Suparn \ went into the kitchen again and 
boiled some milk for her. She was pouring the 
milk in a bowl when Shribilas appeared at the 
door and ssaid, “Subarna, come out here and see.” 

Suparna frowned darkly as she came forward 
and said, “What is it ?” 

Shribilas held out a jewel-case of velvet 
towards her and said, “I bought this for yon 
at Calcutta, but did not vent^ire to give it to 
you before/’ ** 

Suparna did not make the slightest geisiture 
to take it. ”Are you mad ?” she asked. “What’s* 
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4hi8 ? Move off* please, and let me take the 
milk to your sister.” 

Shribilas threw the box at her feet, saying 
^peevishly, “Can't you even touch it ? Too 
much pride is not good.” 

“You should have known that I would never 
-accept a present from you,” said Suparnii, 

‘Then why do you try these foolish tricks?” 

• Shribilas stretched_ out his arms suddenly 
and clasped Suparna to his breast. “Why are 
;you so cruel ?” ho cried, “Don't you see that 
1 am mad for you ? You must be mine.” 

A wave of terrible rage swept over Suparmi. 
"She gave him a push with all her strength 
•which ma(ie him stagger away from her. She 
kicked off* tlie jewel-case too, saying, “Get away 
from here. If you behave like this again, I 
shall leave your house that very minute.” 

Her voice had risen somewhat, and Hairnabati 
•heard it from lier room. “So you have gone to 
.■pester her too, you good-for-nothing, rascal ?” 
«he called out. “Your <lays are drawing to an end, 
I can toll you. Yon will get handcuffs 
wery soon on your wrists. You are qualifying 
fast for that.” 

Shribilas moved off*, trembling with rage. 
iBut before going, he picked up the jewei-cuise, 
and took it with him. 

Suparna felt about to faint. This insult to 
her womanhood seemed too much to bear. She 
'tried to stand supporting herself against the 
door. But her stnmgth failed and she had to 
sit down on the floor. Her rage <Iri(‘<l up her 
ticars. But shi^ e.ould not but acknowledge to 
herself that she deserved some punishment. 
Suicide is always regarded as a crime everywhere. 
'She had been about to commit moral suicide 
in her rage against Sudarslian. So this had 
'‘Come on her. 

Hairnabati was a bit surprised at thi.s silence. 
What had made Suparna cry out ? And why 
•did not she speak again ? Hairnabati crept near 
to the door and called out, “Where is the milk, 
‘Suparna ? To whom were you speaking ?” 

Suparna got up and carried the milk to her. 
•Hairnabati drank the milk and pul down the 
bowl, saying : “So he was pestering you, too ? 
You won’t be a match for the brute. AFUt all, 
you are a gentlewoman. You must strike blow 
tor blow with him. Come and sit inside my 
room, he won’t dare come in here. If he does, 
I will cut off his nose with that chopper, see if 
1 don’t.” 

“Yes, I shall,” said Suparna. “Can’t I sleep 
here, too ? I shall be able to look after you, at 
night too, if you need me.” 

“Yea, you can sleep here too,” said Hairnabati. 
"‘^You sleep alone in that room, don’t you ?” 

Suparna nodded in assent. 

“Why did. you come with that fool, if 
:ypu don't mean live with him?” asked 
Haimabati. “You don't need a husband to 
*^npply yop inth and clothing.” 


Suparna did not answer. What could she 
have answered indeed ? After a while Hairnabati 
said, “Go and take your meal first, then you can 
sleep here. Keep his food covered, in the kitchen, 
he will eat whenever he comes in.” 

Suparna got up and went to the kitchen. 
She must not lose her nerves too much. She 
must get out of this fix somehow by using her 
native wits. She bolted the door from inside 
and sat down to eat. She finished soon and 
arranging some food for Shribilas and covering 
it, she carnc out, and fastened the door 
again. 

She went to the room she had been occupying 
and thought for a moment. Then she picked up 
her bedding and her suitcase, and carried them 
to Haimabati’s room. She spread her bed on 
the Hoor by the side of Hainiabati’s bed and 
placed the suitca.se near her bed. “Put out the 
lamp”, saicl Hairnabati, “I can’t sleep, if a light 
shines on my eyes.” 

Suparnii bolted the door and blew out the 
lamp. Then she laid herself down to sleep. 

After a while, she heard footsteps outside. It 
was Shribilas. He was seeking her in every 
room. At last he cairns to Plaimabati’s door and 
knocked gently. “Are you there ?” he called. 
“Won’t you give me, my dinner ?” 

Suparna did not get up. “I have placed it 
ready for you in the kitchen,” she said. “Take 
it and eat.” 

Shribilas stouil then^ for a while, then he 
moved off*. 

Next day, a great change was observed in 
Shribilas. He kept off from Suparna and tried 
to inuke up with Hairnabati with all his cunning. 
But Haimal>ati was adamant. As Shribilas was 
about to fall at her feet to beg forgiveness, she 
drew back angrily and cried out, “(let out, get 
out at once. 1 want none of your show of 
repentance !” 

Shribilas wa.^ nearly devoid of all sense of 
shame, ^ He gav'* up his attempts at reconciliation 
and said, “All right, J don’t want to do anything 
that makes you angry. But why are you 
suffering so much imwivenience in this small 
room, while the big room lies empty? You can 
both go ami live in that room.” 

“We know what suits us,” said his sister. 
“You need not bother.” So Shribilas had to go 
away. 

But his words had gone home. 

Hairnabati had always lived in the best room 
and slept on a bedstead. She was indeed feeling 
much inconvenience in thi.s small room. As 
soon as Shribilas had gone, she went and sat down 
near the door of the kitchen. “Look here,” she said 
to Suprana who was cooking inside, “why should 
not I go and live in that big room, too ? Why 
should it lie empty ?’' 

“That would be very convenient,” said Suparna. 

So they again removed their things ana took 
possession of the big room. “I am feeling rather 
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hungry today,” said Haimabatl. ‘^Can't I cook 
something and eat ?” 

‘^Today you must not sit in the heat of the 
fire and try to cook!” said Suparna. “It might 
bring on fever. Have some milk and fruits 

instead,” 

Shribllas’s pose of indifference seemed rather 
strange to Suparna. She understood vety well 
that he had not given up the thought of 

winning her. He was making some new plans 

which was keeping him silent. The whole of 
that day passed, without any attempt on the 
part of Shribilas to speak to her. 

Suparna finished cooking the dinner before 
evening. She had her own meal early and 

Shribilas too had his, at the same time. 

“Let us go and lie down,” said Haimabati. 
“We have finished our work for the day.” 

Suparna was not in the habit of retiring so 
early. But what could she do here, sitting up 
alone ? So they enter(?d their room and bolted 
the door from inside. “I shall just write a letter 
to my_ father, then put out the lamp,” said 
Suparna. 

“Very well,” said TIaimabati, “write and tell 
him to take you away from here. What is the 
good of your staying here ? It wouM have been 
another thing, if you had meant to live as 
husband and wife.” 

She wanted Suparna to go away, her wonls 
showed that plainly. But Suparna had no 
objection to that. She would remain grateful 
for ever to the person who would show her the 
way of deliverance. 

Suparna had nearly finished writing when 
suddenly Shribilas cried out from outside, “Sister, 

T say, sister !” 

“What do you want with sister, you wretch ?” 
asked Haimabati, clearing her throat noisily. 

“Keshab has (!onie for you. You must go 
and see what has happened to Aruna.” 

“Goodness gracious !” cried Haimabati sitting 
up. “What could have happened to her ? Please 
open the door.” 

Suparna opened the door. As Ilaimalaiti 
got out, Keshab and Shribilas began to speak, 
both together. Suparna could not hear plainly 
j^bat tney said, but she could understand that 
something untoward had happened. 

Haimabati turned to her and said, “You must 
wait for me a little while. I shall be back 
almost at once. Don't fall asleep.” 

%iparna had no cltanjpe of falling asleep. 
She closed the door and resumed her writing 
again. 

Suddenly the communicating door between 
her room^ and the toom of the family deity 
opened with a noise. Shribilas entered the 
room with a smiling fac^ Suparna sprang up, 
sick with teiTor. li&r fane turned pale. The 
room of the deity locked all the time 

and the in Hainikb^'B possession.- 

How had tbia. devil jbrocured the key ? 
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Shribilas advanced towards her smiling ahd 
said, “I cannot even speak to you alone, thanka , 
to the strict chaperonage of my sister. So I ^ 
had to remove lier by a rase.” He went and ; 
sat down on the bed. 

Suparna hastily Opened the door she had 
just closed and stood by it. “You must go at 
once,” she said, “else I shall go out,'* * 

“You have played the prude enough and 
enhanced your own value thereby,” said Shribilas. 

“I am ready to admit defeat but you must not' : 
keep me at arm’s length all the while. I am : 
made of flesh and blood after all and there is a 
limit to my endurance.” 

“Do^ you mean to go out or not ?” asked 
Suparna angrily 

“No, I don’t,” said Shribilas, showing hie 
teeth in an ugly smile. “I shall sleep here witli 
you. Come to me, my darling I” He advanced , 
towar<ls her with outstretched arms. 

Suparna ran out of the room. It was pitch 
dark outside, she could not hope to obtain shelter 
there. She must hide somewhere within the 
house till Haimabati came back. The kitchen 
lay in front of her. She rushed into it and 
bolted the door from within. Next moment^ 
Shribilas too arrived before the door and gave ; ; 
it a furious kick, crying, “Open it at once, else 
I shall break it in.” 

“I won’t,” said Suparna. “If you try to;'; 
force your way in, know that I have got a 
chopper hero. Also a bottle of kerosene oif aitid; 
matches.’^ 

“If you are thinking of frightening me awajJ 
you have chosen the wrong person,” sa?d 
Shribilas. “This must be settled once for all to- 
night. You may he a rich man’s dau^to^ : 
and highly educate<l, but after all, you 
my wife.” ' 

Suparna did not answer. “So you 

open ?” shouted Shribilas. “Very well, I shall 
show you.” He brought an axe and hegtkpk to ^ 
shower blows on the door. ^ ■ 

Suparna sat with the chopper held fast in 
her hand. She would not mind using it, 5 

if the need arose. This was the greatest trial 

of her life and she must not fail. ? - 

Suddenly Haimabati's voice was heard from 
outside. “What are you doing, you wretch f' 
she was asking. “Why did you send me out 
on a wild goose chase? Why are you breaking 
the door?” 

Shribilas had lost all control over himself, 
he was mad with rage baffled desire. “Get 
out of my way,” he cried, “I am going to drag 
her out.” 

“Oh, are you?” said Haimabati. “Just move 
ofl^ if you please. 1 too have got a dm in my 
room. I can break one of your legs for you, i# ^ 
I cannot do anything else.” 

Shribilas was fiihiliar with her demoni&c 
outbursts of rage. H once her teipije^^ 
nothing on earth could check her; Even Shribil^ 
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was a cool-headed man compared to her. So 
he was taken aback a little at her words. ‘‘Why 
do you butt in, pray r he asked. “Mind your 
own business and leave me to mind mine. Did 
not you have enough lesson yesterday?” 

; This reminder was a false st^. “So you are 
boaating of that, you rascal?” Haimabati cried 
;^d, picking up a brickbat, flung it with all her 
might at his head. Shribilas jumped aside 
hastily to avoid it, the axe dropping from his 
hand. Haimabati pounced upon it and cried, 
“Now come on.” 

Shribilas stood at a safe distance panting 
with anger. Suddenly he ran inside his own 
jx)om, and returned with a large lock and key. 
He fastened the door of the kitchen from outside 
and locked it up. “Let her remain a prisoner 
there,” he said. “How long will you be able to 
stand guard on her? As soon as you fall asleep 
I shall break open the door and drag her out.” 
He hastened inside the big room and flung himself 
on the bed there. Haimabati, too, spread a mat 
near the door and sat down on it. “Alright, I 
shall see,” she said. “You and I had the same 
father. You won^t get over me.” 

Shribilas lay awake for two hours, then he 
dropped asleep. Haimabati then got up noiseless- 
ly and proceeded to the door of the kitchen. 
“Are you awake?” she asked in a whisper. 

“Yes, I am,” Suparna replied from within. 

“The wretch has locked the door from the 
outside,” said Haimabati. “And he has kept the 
key with himself. But you can do one thing. 
Knock out some of the wooden bar.s of the 
window with the chopper. The woorl-work is 
very old and rickety, you can do it easily. You 
can then get out very easily that way.” 

Suparna followed her instruction.s and got 
out “If you want to escape, this is the time,” 
said Haimabati. “Else he might try some other 

S ime to-morrow.^ Can you go alone? You know 
e way to the riverside, don't you ?” 


“Yes, I can go alone quite well,” said 
V Suparna. “But what about some money? I have 
got nothing with me here. All my money is 
i; :,m the suitcase in that room.” 

Jj. , , “Well, I shall bring you some money which 
have kept hidden under the seat of the deity,” 
Haimabati. “I shall repay myself with your 
from the suitcase in the morning, after 
f rascal leaves the room.” Saying this, she 
off. 

;',p She ^returned very soon with a bundle of 
notes. “Take these,” she said, “I have 
^ a hundred ^ rupees here. How much have you 


tn vom snitoase?” 

in it,” said Suparna. “I give 
, Jbowetl ^ /dmim to Haimabati, 
4|i&' .jtime* “You have saved 
’ me ‘'than my own 

** SayllE tkie mo in the dark- 


XXV 

The Bhairabee was in flood again. She 
was like a mother ^ in her calmer moods nursing 
the land and making it fertile. But now she 
resembled an ogress, bent on destroying every- 
thing by her sides. The land on both sides was 
inundated for miles around and the roar of the 
mighty waters could be heard from afar. Like 
a huge pythoness, she spread havoc, ruin and 
death all around. The banks gave way ever 
and anon with thunderous sounds. Corn fields 
had become submerged, villages had been washed 
away, and the cry of the destitute and dying 
filled the country-side. Here and there, tops of 
large Irees could be seen, rising out of the 
waters of the flood. Cattles, birds and reptiles 
were perishing by thousands and human lives 
were in danger everywhere. They had no food, 
no shelter, nothing they could call their own. 
They lived in momentary fear of death through 
this all-destroying flood. 

The waters of the Bhairabee caused much loss 
to the peasants every year. But this was an un- 
precedented calamity. Village after village was 
being washed away, still the waters showed no 
signs of going down. The flood went on increasing 
instead. People left everything they had, home- 
stead, cattle and crop and fle<l before the onrush 
of the angry waters. They did not know where 
they could go. The river, like an angry tigress, 
balked of its prey, rushed behind them with 
furious roaring. People died of starvation by 
hundreds, they fell ill through taking improper 
food, they perished also of (*old and exposure. 
Cases of suicide wtire not rare. People could 
not endure tlie suffering of their children. Places, 
which were full of the prattle of children and 
the laughter of women, now looked like formid- 
able ruins. 

Still men fought to save one another from 
this all-embracing destruction. God has given 
mercy in man’s heart, this mercy now showed 
itself as a waving angel with thousand arms 
It could not of course give life back where it 
had become extinct, but it tried to give succour 
in every way to the distressed. The poor gave 
up half from the bread of their mouth, the 
destitute gave up half of the cloth that covered 
their nakedness. Men and women, inspired by 
divine mercy, rushed out to help the afflicted 
and to conquer death with the limited means 
in their power. 

A camp for distributing food and^ clothing 
to the suffering people had been established at a 
little distance from a village which had gone 
under water. Most of the workers were young 
men. There were two or three elderly persons who 
were probably in charge of the camp. There was 
a big tent, which served as a hospital. All around, 
there were huts and sheds. These were full of 
people who had fled from the threatened villages. 
There were ma^ who had not jret found 
accommodation. They were sitting on the muddy 
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ground, looking forlorn and lifeless. Some ac- 
cepted food and clothing and went away else- 
where in search of shelter. Some tried to erect 
temporary homes with bamboos and gunny for 
themselves. The place resounded with the roar 
of the mighty waters and the crash of banks 
giving way and the wall of the distressed. It 
was terrible, still it had a certain element of 
beauty in it. This beauty shone on the faces of 
the volunteers. They fought with all their might 
to save others, and thought nothing of their own 
lives. 

A tall and dark young man sat within the 
hospital tent, examining the patients, prescribing 
for them and giving directions to the volunteers 
who acted as nurses. Another young man came 
in and said, ‘‘We coukl not go any further 
towards the village, we had to wade through 
waist-deep water. The village seemed completely 
deserted. We saw a temple at a distance, 
situated on rather high ground. Some people 
have taken shelter there. They shouted for help 
when they saw us, but we could not go for 
want of boats. 

“(Jo and report to Pratap Babu,’^ said the 
first young man. “He has secured two boats, you 
can take one of them. Jkit don’t go alone, take 
someone with you.” 

Another of the volunteers was nursing a 
sick old man. He got up and came over saying, 
‘Sudarshan Babu, his temperature seems to have 
risen again.” 

Sudarshan went over to the old man and 
examined him. “It is useless fighting for him 
any longer,” he said in English. 

“Won’t you give him an injection asked 
the young man, who had been doing the nursing. 

“Yes,” said Sudarshan. He went to his desk 
and began to take out th(‘ necessary me<licines 
and instruments. 

At this juncture, a gentleman came in wdth 
two or three afflicted villagers. Sudarshan looked 
at them and asked. “Where are these people 
from ? One of your boats is wanted on this 
side.” 

“Let them take it, if they want it,” said Pratap 
Babu. “But I have l)rought a sick woman with 
me, where can I place her ?” 

“There is not a single hut vacant,” said 
Sudarshan rather distressed. “Really, 1 do not 
see what could be dojje.” 

“Let her stay here,” said Pratap Babu. “She 
would feel rather uiic ‘.nilortablc, but it is better 
than dying of exposure anyway.” 

Sudarshan called one of the volunteers, who 
put up a curtain in one corner of the tent. A 
small bed was placed behind the curtain. The 
woman was taken there and made as comfortoble 
as possible. 

The girl, for she was nothing more, seemed 
to belong to a midvlle-chtss family. She was 
in a pitiaple state. She sat there with a torn 
rag as^ her only covering. Starvation, disease, 


and want of shelter had reduced her to this 
condition. 

“We are in a real fix now,” said Sudarshan, 
“Who is to attend to these women, and take 
charge of them ? We should have arranged for 
a women’s department, before we came here.” 

“1 have informed the head office of the ' 
organization at Calcutta,” said Pratap Babui 

“They ought to send some one to-day. Evm 
one nurse would be of considerable help.” 

Sudarshan got up with a sigh. One of the 
volunteers brought a cup of barley water for 
the sick girl. “Stay here,” said Sudarshan, “and 
help her as much as you can. There is nothing 
else to be done.” He moved off to another part 
of the tent. 

Sudarshan had not been able to stick to his 
post at Mysore. He had lost neart for every- 
thing. Money or career meant nothing to him 
now. For whom should he earn ? He gave up 
his job and wandered about here and there for 
a while. Some unseen force seemed to hav6 
drawn him back to Bengal. Perhaps he 
harboured a hope within his breast unconsciously 
that the fire that consumed him day and night 
might be extinguished here. But he did not 
know where to find his lost treasure. He had 
no right even to search openly for her. 

At this time, he heard of the flood of the 
Bhairabee. The (^ry of the afflicted roused a 
new feeling in his heart. He decided to devote 
himself heart and soul to this work of helping / 
distressed humanity. Happiness and peace wew , 
not for liim. The call of the philanthropic 
relief workers found ready response in him and 
he volunteered his services at once. 

He accompanied a baiul of volunteers to 
this spot as their medical officer. He had to 
work day and night incessantly without rest 
and recreation of any kind. Still he seemed t^ 
have felt at peace here for the first time, since ; 
he had lost Suparna. ■ 

But the want of lady volunteers made the; 
work very difficult. Who was to take charge of ; 
the women patients and look after them? 

Sudarshan began to ask the women to take ■ 
shelter somewhere else, if they could. He only 
admitted those who were entirely helpless. In 
the meantime they wrote to the organization »t 
(Xlcutta informing them about their difficulty. 
They got an assurance in reply, that lady 
volunteers or paid nurses would soon 
despatched. 

Sudarshan was off* duty only for an hout 
in the day and for three or four hours during the 
night. He had no fixe<i time for bathing and: 
taking his meals, he took them whenever he ^ 
could. Still he found an ineffable joy in tbi>{ 
hard life. He had been most cruel to the person 
whom he had loved best. The memory of that 
deed had robbed him of all^oy and peace. He 
had asked forgiveness of her, but had not 
received it. He did not pven know whether- 
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Suparua had even got his letter. The only 
information he could gather, after his arrival at 
Calcutta, was that Suparna's Imsband had come 
and taken her away. 

Sudarshan had something about Suparna’s 
previous history from Amita, after he had 
written her that mad letter. Amita, too, had not 
known anything till then. She learnt it only 
naoently from her father. Sudarshan knew now, 
what had caused Suparna to live as an un- 
married woman. But his knowledge came too 
late to be of any service to him. He could 
not undo the past. So he cast his lot with 
those who were trying to help the distressed. 
Perhaps, he hoped to receive pardon from God 
through this expiation. 

It was already evening. Sudarshan took a 
cup of tea and then set out for a walk with a 
stout cane and an electric torch in his hand. 
He left one of the volunteers in charge of tlie 
hospital. He walked barefoot, as the mud and 
water around him made the wearing of shoes 
impossible. He walked very fast tlirougli ankle- 
deep mud. 

The fields and woods now all looked like 
miniature lakes. Sudarshan walked very ciire- 
fully over the edge of ti field whic^li just 
kept its head above the water. He must return 
beibre dark, as the place had an unsavoury 
reputation for snakes. This was the only hit 
of exercise he could take and he tried to refresh 
himself as best as he could thereby. As bo 
advanced, the water receded, till he was on dry 
land again by the ^ side of a road made by the 
district board. This road, too, had nearly become 
useless, through constant rain. Even l)ullock 
carts found it difficult to negotiate. But men 
had to use this road, because this was tlu^ only 
way to the nearest railway station. The volunteers 
from the camp came and went by this road 
every day, 

Sudarshan was just going to set foot on the 
jMTOad, when the sight of three or four bullock- 
oOarts in the distance, advancing towards him, 
iimade him stop. Who could these people be ? 

was impossible to be precise in the fast 
Idling evening light. The stores and me<licines 
the camp always arrived by tlie morning 
ijii^in, m it was impossible to transport loads 
this marsliy ground in the evening. These 
5;^ust be passengers, but why were they here ? 

: villages on this side of the Bhairahee 

^ M been inundated and all the people had 

So these could not be coming to the 

idllages.^ There was a chance that new volunteers 
were arrivii^ from Calcutta to the relief camp. 
It was possible that lady volunteers or nurses 
; had been despatched, but why should they 
arrive at this unseasonable hour ? 

The carts advanml on, Sudarshan got on 
;|;ha road and for them. If he had another 

tent, and at lekst two women workers, he 

open a womeii^s ^lepartment easily. But 


would the central organization be able to arrange 
for that so speedily ? The people of the land 
were in distress themselves more or less. 
How much in men and money could they spare 
for the afflicted ? 

The carts came to a stop after coming a 
a certain way. The road was damaged at a spot, 
and had become impassable. A deep chasm 
had opened in tne very middle, even bullock- 
carts could not pass over it. The volunteers 
had to carry the loads here on their own shoulders, 
so Sudarshan had heard. He went forward 

hoping to be of some service to the new-comers. 

They had all got down from the carts. 
Sudarshan noted with glad surprise, that three 
of them *were women and two men. It was 

nearly dark by this time. He did not know 
how they were to get over this dreadful road in 
the darkness. He advanced on. 

Suddenly, he rubbed his eyes and looked 
before liim with astonishment. Was lie dreaming 
with his eyes open? HaU the deep yearning 

of Ids heart materialized and taken this dear 
shape ill the fading evening light ? Was it 
really Suparii.i, or only an illusion of sight or 
imagination ? But no, it was really she. 
Sudarshan now stood too clo.se to the woman in 
question to be mistaken. He stood on one 
side of the chasm, and Suparna stood on the other. 
She was (liro(*ting the removal of the luggage 
from the carts and had not yet noticed him. 

But the otluu's had spotted him. One of 
the moil called out to him, *Ts that yon, 
Sudarshan Babu ? (Jaii’t the carts go over to 
that side by any means ?’^ 

Suparna gave a start and looked round. 
Her whole liody si>emBd to turn into stone at 
once. It was a mercy that the darkness served 
as a veil to cover the expression on the face of 
these two people, else their secret would have 
been exposed before the whole party. Only 
Sudarshan understood what; she felt. He under- 
stood without even seeing her face. He thought 
for a moment and collecited himself somewhat. 
Then he jumped over the chasm and joined the 
party on the other side. 

‘'No, the carts cannot get over this spot,’^ he 
said in reply to the gentleman’s question. “You 
must have the luggage and stores carried over. 
But you have not brought any men for that. 
And it is getting dark too. Why did not you 
come by the morning train ?” 

“We had to procure many things and so got 
late,” said the gentleman. “We had arranged 
to come to-morrow, but Miss Mitra did not like 
to delay our journey any longer. We have got 
two or three good petrol lamps, so you need not 
fear for the darkness. But I don’t know what 
to do about coolies. We must return and fetch 
them from the station.” 

“That’s the best you can do,” said Sudarshan. 
“The station is at least nearer than the camp. 
But you must hurry. If the rains come qn now. 
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you would find it totally impossible to 
proceed.” 

One of the gentlemen took one of the cart-drivers 
with him and hurried back towards the station. 
The other gentleman was a stranger to Sudarshan. 
He however came forward and asked, ‘‘You are 
the doctor-in-charge, are you not ?” 

Sudarshan bowed and said, “Yes. Are you too 
coming from Calcutta 

“No, sir,” he replied. “I am a lesident of 
this village Chorabil. I came with the party as 
a guide.” 

Suparna still stood there with her face averted. 
Sudarshan went and stood just in front of her 
and bowed to her. Suparn i looked at him, as 
if coining out of a trance. She bowed in return, 
but did not say anything. Only once did her eyes 
meet Sudarshan’s, then again she lowered them. 

Sudarshan forced himself to speak naturally. 
“You are well, 1 hope ?” he asked. “I never 
thought of meeting you here.” 

“Yes, I am well, thank you”, said Suparna. 
These two ladies have come with me from 
Calcutta to work hero. This is Mrs. Roy, and 
this Miss Bhadra.” 

Sudarshan bowed to the two ladies. Mrs. Roy 
was an elderly person. Her complexion was 
dark and she was rather inclined to stoutness. 
♦She wore tinted glasses. The other one. Miss 
Bhadra, was elderly too. She was very thin. 

“You would be of immense assistance to us,’' 
said Sudarshan. “I was in great difticulty with 
the women patients. There was no one at all 
hen? to look after them. It would be a hard 
job even for the three of you.” 

“I have managed a hospital single-handed,” 
said Mrs Roy. “I don’t think this wouW he 
beyond my power. I liave been working as a 
nurse tliese twenty-five years, and there is nothing 
that 1 don^t know.” 

Miss Bhadra appeared to be a shy kind 
of a person, she remained silent. Mrs. Roy 
constituted herself the spokeswoman of the 
party and talked enough for three. 8hc 
told Sudarshan where she had worked, how 
cleverly she had often managed alone work which 
really called for two or three people, aiul what 
praise she had received from the authorities. 
Within fifteen minutes she had told 
Hudarshan her whole history. At any other 
time her garrulity would have been displeasing, 
but his mind was ^o pertwbed and excited at 
tins time that he hitrclly* listened to what she 
was saying. He answered yes and no at random, 
though Mrs. Roy did not understand that any- 
thing was wrong. She was too busy talking. 

After sometime, the gentleman from the 
village turned to go, “I must be off now,” he 
^^aid. “I have no light with me,* and the road is 
awful. 1 shall come in the morning and see 
your camp.” He went back the way he had 
•come. 

Sudarshan now got an opportunity to talk to 


Suparna. “Where are the petrol lamps ?” he 
asked. “It is better to light them, it is fast 
getting dark.” 

Suparna pointed to one of the carts and said, 
“They are inside. I don’t know exactly how to 
light them, it is a complicated business.” 

“I might try my hand at it,” said Sudarshan, 
“if I know what make they are. We had a • 
petrol lamp at our house in Delhi, before we put 
in electric lights.” 

Sudarshan heard the sound of a deep sigh. 
His mind hecame more perturbed than before. 
But this was hardly the place where he could 
offer or receive any explanation. Since he had 
been fortunate enough to meet her again, he 
would get an opportunity to talk to her sooner 
or later. He took out the lamps and got busy 
with them. 

Suparni went and stood by the other two 
women. She did not dare to look at Sudarshan 
again. She had never hoped to meet him again. 
But she did not know whether this meeting 
would bring forth good or evil. She tried, with 
all her might, to quell the storm in her heart. 

It took nearly an hour to bring over some 
coolies from the station. Then the (carters were 
paid off* and the party started with their loads by 
the light of the pertrol lamps. 

“How long will it^ take for lus to reach the 
camp ?” asketl Suparna in a whisper. 

“About an hour”, replied Sudarshan. 

XXVI 

To tlie last day of their lives, neither 
Sudarshan nor Suparna could forget this evening. 
Tlie depth of feeling, yet the inability to give 
expression to it, was unparalleled in their lives. 
Deep darkness surrounded them on every side, 
the only sounds were the roar of the angry 
river and the crash of banks giving way. 
Through this darkness, a handful^ of people 
advanced cautiously. They were silent, some 
through fear, others because they felt too deeply 
to speak. 

Even Mrs. Roy was not speaking. She had 
uttered shrieks at the beginning and exclamations 
denoting her fear. But finding them falling flat 
on the audience, she stopped in great displeasure. 
Miss Bhadra was a taciturn person by nature, 
so she remained silent .all the time. 

At last the terrible journey came to an end. 
Sudarshan pointed out the lights of the hospital 
and said, “There we are at last. There you see 
the lights of our camp.” 

“We won’t be able to do anything to-night,” 
said Mrs. Roy. “We must rest our aching limbs 
first.” 

“There is nothi^ for you to do to-night” 
said Sudarshan, “There is only one female 
patient in the hospital, and she iijpst be asleep 
by this time. Tomorrow you will see them 
arriving when they get news that you have 
come.” 
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They entered the camp. Everyone was 
surprised, as no intimation of their arrival had 
been received before. But though surprised, 
everyone was immensely pleased also. They 
were guests for the night, from to-morrow they 
would join the band of volunteers. So everybody 
tried now to make them as comfortable as 
possible. ^‘Let them have our hut for to-night,” 
^aid Pratap Babu. “We shall pass the night 
somehow in the hospital tent. To-morrow we 
shall erect huts for them and for the female 
ward also. Let them rest now. And we must 
see to some refreshments for thein,” 

“Please don^t bother about us,” said Suparna. 
“Give us a place where we can sleep. We want 
nothing more. There is some food with us, that 
will be sufficient. We don’t expect any luxury 
here.” 

Sudarshan lived in a hut with three other 
young men. They vacated it at once, and removed 
their own things to the tent. Though Buparna 
did not want it, yet some warm milk and tea 
were sent in to them. 

Mrs. Roy and Miss Bhadra changed their 
dresses and sat down to their dinner. These two 
were paid nurses, though they had agreed to take 
a more moderate salary than they generally did. 
But they did not believe in enduring unnecessary 
hardships. As there was nothing to do that niglit, 
they decided to rest. They made a good repast 
with bread, butter, fruit and milk, then laid 
themselves down to sleep on the narrow camp 
beds. Suparna, too, sat down to eat. But she 
could not swallow anything except a cup of milk. 

“Won’t you lie down now ?” asked Miss 
Bhadra. 

“I am not feeling sleepy at all,” said 
Suparna. “I shall lie down after a while.” 
One of the volunteers came for the plates and 
glasses. “May I go and sit outside for a bit 
Suparna asked of him. “It is too hot inside.” 

“Certainly,” said the boy. “We have not 
had our dinner yet, and everyone is awake. 
Shall I bring a camp-chair for you ?” 

“A stool would do,” said Suparna. “Do you 
go to sleep very late here ?” 

“We cannot retire all together,” said the boy. 
“Some have to sit up on attendance to the 
patients, and some have to remain on guard 
over the store So a dozen people are always 
awake and about. There is no fear, you can sit 
out as long as yop like.” 

fle went on with the plates and after 
a while^ returned with a camp-chair for Suparn.i. 
Suparna came and sat outside. 

The all-embracing darkness seemed like a 
vsyndbol of her own life. A few points of 
light were visible here and there coming 
from the camp. But no such redeeming points 
of light were tp bsp found her own life, 
Slie had no :hope^ “to <ltity even, to 

Ae wch she could devote 

Jh^Jeelf. \Her relative was her father. 


He did not need her. He was perfectly capable 
of looking after himself. In fact he still worked 
hard for the good of others. She had no one 
else. The tyrant husband^ too, had faded away 
from the picture, Suparna would not let him 
interfere with her lire again. In that terrible 
night, as she walked alone in the darkness, she 
took a vow, never again to insult her womanhood 
for anything on earth. If she had to suffer 
punishment for it, she would accept it. So she 
was reduced to a strange position to-day. She 
wp neither a maiden, nor a wife, and not a 
widow. She had no place in society. 

She had gone and taken shelter at her fathers 
house, to give a little rest to her sadly-wounded 
heart. and mind. Pratul understood well that 
she must have perfect rest, and perfect quietude. 
Bo he shut up the house in Calcutta and took 
her away to Madhupur for a change. They knew 
nobody there and he hoped Buparna would be 
able here to forget tlie deep sorrow which gave 
her no rest. 

But Suparna did not like this spot either. 
She wanted work of some kind, absolute inaction 
bored lier too much. How was she to pass her 
time? She had never been used to sitting idle. 
Human beings in happy mood like freedom from 
work, but to the unhappy, leisure is full of 
torture. They do not want to think, they do 
]iot want to be thrown back on themselves. So- 
Buparna became very restless. She wanted to 
devote herself to some work, heart and soul, and 
thus forget lier wretched self. 

Fate seemed to point out the way to her. 
She decided to dedicate her life to the service 
of ntHicted humanity. Having siifibred so much, 
she could understand and sympathize with suffer- 
ing better than other people. This unhappy land 
would ever remain full of distress and affliction, 
she had no lack of money either, and no need 
of earning a livelihood. 

The land was full of the cry of the flood- 
afHicterl peoi>le. Many were trying to help them. 
They needetl lady-workers and nurses. Suparna 
decided to volunteer her services. She asked 
advice of her father. He had no objection. “Go 
by all means,” he said. “You will help others, 
as well as yourself. But I have some misgivings. 
The relief camp is situated so near your 
husband’s home. I hope he won’t try to molest 
you again.” 

Suparna remained silent with a hard face. 
After a while, she said, “He cannot molest me 
any further, father. He has done his worst. 
There is a limit to human power for mischief,” 

Pratul returned with his daughter to Calcutta. 
They talked the matter over with the central 
relief organization, but suitable nurses could not 
be found easily. Suparna did not want delay. 
So she engaged two professional nurses herself 
and decided to start. As she was paying them 
herself, nobody raised any objection. She came 
here determine to fight tyranny in every form. 
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She had steeled her heart against oppression, 
but not against love. She did not know her 
own weak point. She had been prepared 
to cope with Shribilas, but the sudden appearance 
of Sudarshan took her completely aback. What 
was she to do now, where could she escape? 
€ould she remain unmoved in his presence? She 
knew that her heart still yearned for* him. 
Would not his dear presence render her complete- 
ly powerless? 

She h(3urd the sound of a sigh behind hcsr 
and looked back fearfully. She knew she would 
see Sudarshan there. It was he. “Have you 
finished your dinner?^’ she asked in a trembling 
voice. 

“Yes/* replied Sudarshan. “But why are you 
sitting up so late? Go and have some rest. 
You will have to work very hard from to-morrow 
without rest and intermission.*’ 

Suparna seldom could meet Sudarshan’s eyes, 
his gaze unnerved her too much. But this time 
she met his glance fully and answered, “If that 
is so, I shall know that my quest is at an end. 

I want just that kind of work with no rest and 
not a moment’s leisure.” 

Sudarshan remained silent and Suparna too 
had nothing more to say. But this silence was 
very eloquent to them. Suparna felt in her 
heart that he was asking for forgiveness. 
Sudarshan too felt that it was impossible for her 
not to forgive him. 

It was Sudarshan, who broke the silence at 
last. “Did you get my last letter ?” he asked. 

“Yes,” replied Suparna. 

“May I expect an answer to it ?” a? ked 
Sudarshan again. 

Suparna remained silent awhile, with head 

bent in thought. Then she raised her head and 
said, “I have deci<led not to harbour any false 
sense of shame and modesty in my lieart. These 
qualities are natural in a woman and they 

become her too. But my position is so peculiar, 
that what is proper for other women is not 
proper for me. If I am to be true to my 

womanhood, I must be absolutely straightfor- 
ward. If I try any subterfuge, there would arise 
endless troubles. So perhaps many of my words 
and actions henceforward might seem shameless 
to you,’^ 

“You know, that could never be,” .said 

Sudarshan. 

‘‘Yes, it might, with pei^fect justification,” said 
Supgrna, “The accusations you brought forward 
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in your first letter need some explanation from 
me.” 

“I don’t want to hear them”, said Sudarshan 
greatly distressed. “I have heard everything 
from Aniita.” 

“Amita knows very little about it,” said 
Suparna. “But if you don’t want to hear, I 
don’t want to inflict that harrowing tale on you. 
If you believe only that my intentions were fai* 
from dishonourable, 1 am satisfied.” 

“The sudden disappointment had driven me 
mad,*' said Sudarshan, “else I could never have 
written you such a letter. When I came to know 
all, I could but ask you to forgive me. I did 
not receive any reply to my second letter and 
felt that my sin was too great to be forgiven. 
Was that so ?” 

“No”, said Suparna in a calm voice, “it is 
impossible for me not to forgive you.” 

“Do you understand how difficult it is for 
me to remain silent after hearing this avowal 
from you ? No man was reduced to such a 
strange plight before.” 

“It is no ust) thinking about that,” said 
Suparna, getting up from her chair. “Fate 
means certain persons to walk in strange unusual 
paths. They have to renounce the usual joys 
and happinesses of mankind. We belong to that 
unhappy band.” 

“It is not Fate, Su])arna,” said 8u<lar8han, 
“but foolish social laws, that are responsible for 
our plight. Do you want to bow your head and 
submit to it ? Cannot we fight against it ? We 
an* human beings after all, not clods of earth. 
Why should we admit defeat so easily ?” 

“How can we fight against it ?” asked Suparna. 
“I don’t see any way.” 

“Wc must think out a way. I have never 
hoped to get you by my side as a fellow-fighter, 
so I never gave much thought to it. If you 
only say that you are ready for the struggle, 
then I will do my utmost.” 

“I don’t think there are any means for my 
deliverance”, said Suparna. “Yet I don’t want 
to discourage you. But enough for to-night, go 
in and have some rest.” Saying this, she got up 
hurriedly and retired within the hut. She was 
trembling all over. She went and laid herself 
down on the bed. Sudarshan stood for a while, 
alone in front of their hut, then he, too, retired. 
He sat on a chair within the cam|), thinking 
and thinking, but found no solution to the 
problem. Sleep never visited his eyes that night 

{to be concluded^ 
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ENGLISH 

HISTORY OF POLITICAL THOUGHT 
FROM RAM MOHAN TO DYANANDA 
1821-1881, VoL, L Ben(}AL : .£(?/ lUman liihari 
Majwm(lm\ Professor of Eeononms and Lrdarrr 
in Hislortj, B, N, College, Faina, 1931. Pnblished 
hy the Cmversity of CalcnUa, Preface r'hix, 
pp. 60,9, 

The book is only the first part of an ambitious 
programme which seeks to cover the history of 
political thought in India from the dawn of political 
consciousness in the early part of the ninetenth 
century to the time of its collective and full-throated 
articulstion Ijy the National Congress. This volume 
deals with Bengal’s contribution alone. Inasmuch 
as Bengal played the part of the leader for a fair 
portion of the time under review, it servos as an 
adequate introduction to the history of the Indian 
National movement. Political discontent, centring 
at first in unemployment and defective administra- 
tive procedure, was the virtual monopoly of the 
class newly created by the British Raj in Bengal. 
This fragment of the population was nurtured in 
the English thought of the time and admirably 
expressed itself in the style of the English waiters 
of the nineteenth century. The terminology of 
Bentham, Mill, Spencer and others, built up the 
thought-structure of the educated who counted 
1 English language and education through English as 
the chief benefit of the British rule. Soon there was 
a reaction in favour of the indigenous and the 
Temaeular, though the idtjology remained English 
piraotically throughout this period. Thus it was that 
political consciousness was bound up with the 
cultural upheaval of the country. Mr. Majumdar’s 
book gives us a chance to peep into the intellectual 
of India today. 

Free thought is possible in a free county 
wher^ a subject countpr can only indulge in 
eautious critieisni and timid speculations— this is 
da# pl ea of tha fofr atteroptihg to trace the 

growth of politicii ideas’ through the activities of 
political institutional approach 


is commendalde on its own merits as well. The 
book abounds with discri|)tion8 of the activities of 
numerous clubs and associations and bristles with 
apt quotations from a large number of contemporary 
journals. The yiariiamentary proceedings, the press 
reports, in fact, all available informations relating to 
the first stirrings of political movement, have been 
sifted and documented. The bibliography is fairly 
complete, the index is satisfactory and the two 
appendices are valuable. The first* gives extracts 
from the ‘Petition of the members of the British 
Indian Association and other native inhabitants of 
the Bengal presidency complaining for grievances and 
prayhig for relief, 1852,’ and the second gives an 
account of the‘ rise and fall of the India J^^ciigue - 
the precursor of the Congress. In spite of the 
qualities of scholarship which appear almost on 
every page the book is not heavy-reading. The 
author deserves onr thanks for writing the first com- 
prehensive account of our political consciousness in 
the interesting period of its germination. Readers 
of this volume will w^ait anxiously for subsequent 
ones. 

The very quality and importance of the Imok 
would call for a few' comments, even from the pen 
of one who has been benefited by it. Space would 
allow one only. The plan of the book as envisaged 
in the preface has not been rigidly followed. The 
chapters are : 

(1) Political thought of Raja Raramohun Roy, 
(2) The philosophical Radicals, (3) Political disciples 
of Raja Rammohim Roy, (4) The Liberal school of 
political thought, (5) Critics of the Liberal thought, 
(fi) Political tKbught of Sisir Kumar Ghose, (7) The 
Muslim school of political thought, (8) Political 
thought of Bankim Chandra. Now it is clear from 
the above that such a division is neither institutional 
nor logical. The chapter-headings, 2 and 4, are 
familiar to us through text-books, and the remaining 
ones are personal, with the exception of number 7. 
One explanation of this departure from the declared 
method might be that the author did not find any 
prominent landmarks in the political institutions 
of the period before the Indian National Congress 
and was fully conscious of thl unworthiness of 
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the Acts of 1S33, 1853, and 1861 to act as historical 
divides ; and that in the absence of ttiese he had 
to dep'Mul on the lives of great men. But then, 
nnin!)ers 2 and 4 cannot be cxpliiiii<*>d and, least 
of all, number 7. Tac speci.d fcalnre of fil'islirn 
poUlical thought in this period wis the formulation 
of a dcmiiiid for better representation in the services 
and special representation in the leg slaturc. 
as the author himself shows, IVIr. Mthonied Yusuf’s 
claims were for anif minority commu.'iiiy. Otherwise 
like the rest, the Aluslim. ])oliticians Lib.irals, 

in politics This chapter upsils ilie plan eomj)lt*t.oly. 

The treatment of the subject as weii, in spite 
of its fulni'ss, generates the siispici()n that the plan 
of the book was not clea»'ly drawn. The plan 
seems to wever between two conlradictory methods 
of historical intijrpretaiion — by heroes and by 
lieuristics. If the author had on his own ac(*oniit 
discovere(l a ])nnr‘iple uf cliissifieaiioii on the l)i'sis 
of thi‘. critical s» ei^d changes oeeiii'ring in that jva’iod, 
the V iliui of tli(^ 1 ')ok would have be(M) ditrerent. 
The author has proieibly missed the connection 
between tlu; ba le soci.il cliaegis a.ud tlie vagaries 
of polili.'al demau-ls, or ,)i>!i(i(Ml lii.mght. as he 
calls it. Tito iiMM'leuee cd‘ l?<atlsh rule on the 
(levidopnitMit of ))oIilieil IhiHijhl in our eonntry 
was only hulirect. 'I'lif: diivcl im{ncl was on onr 
so(‘iety, oi\ tie' economie s’aius of its comj>)nent 
groups, h'ne tru.* nature ol ih" slioek was dimly 
p'-Ttaaved by tlui new /lass, tor, hi'itig ereatiMl by 
the British rule, it was ne'aiit to o! ly ami did 
admirably (day th ' iv'de, of a shoekoihsorber. Mr. 
Majumdar lias no donbl. immtioned this fact, in m iny 
()laees. more pirtieadarly in lii-^ tnMtment of Binkim 
(hi’onlra and S sir Kumar, liasik Mulliek, Tiraidiaml 
iOid B'lolamitli Ohamb’a, but li(‘ has m>r fully siMzed 
the opporliinity to mak(^ it yiidd what it eould. 
A si)eioloj:ie d analysis would liav • ('X|>laiue(l ‘the 
eaniioiis criticisrns a'ul timid s})eeula? ions’ of our 
her > s. It would have furllim* ex|»laiiif(l why the 
original dioughis of the K ij i, in m d.ters of n'coiiei- 
liiig the historical ami analytical ne'lhods if 
iuri^))rmleuei‘ and of ditlhreutiatiug law and 
rnor.tlity ni days l)t‘f n'e Austin, of Akshoy Ku.nar 
Delia in the formulation of ‘the oriianismie iheory 
of the Slate’ before. Mightn’t Sp.aicer, of Sisir Kumar 
in basing his thciory of punishimMit on Vai naaism 
and foretelling tlir, present anti-imperialistic attitude 
of the conn ry before l^mdit Jawa’iar Lil wtwt* not 
sori.dUt/ to eontiimo and vigorously survive. 

It would also have thrown light on tiie perjdexing 
((ueslion why the new theory of Nationalism liad a 
romanli(‘ a()peal and a propagandist value to a 
certain sociion of the piM>t)le and when adopt(Ml did 
lead to a blind alley. 

The conclusion is that Mr. Majumdar lias been 
too comt)rohensivo and too (d)jt;etively descriptive. 
His valuation lias consequently sutTered. Probably, 
his imteriuls have hdiulicapped his iMtcr[>retadon, 
but a proper analysis and an adequate; cdassitication 
are helpful allies in such matters. 

Duitrjati Mukkrji 

THE MAIN CURRENTS OF MARATHA. 
ITTSTORY: % G. S. Sirdpsal, R A. Publisher 
/v’ B DhavlSj Girqaum, Bombay, Pjk 2AL Priae 
Rs. 2, 

Mr, Sirdesai, the greatest living authority on 
Maratha history, hardly requires an intr duetibn to 
students of hisibry in India and abroad. In this 
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treatise the author “supplies reader with an ep'tome 
of his eight volumes of MhniVil which are 

in iccessiblo to th^se who are not acquainted with 
Marathi l.*ngiiage. Tnis b )ok is a unique production, 
being th/ interpretation of the history of a great 
nation by its worthy reprost:ntati''e in the fi.ld of 
historical research. Mr. Sardesai’s book is a 
mirvellous survi^y of the philosophy of Maratha 
history in seven lirill'ant essays, biogniphieal, cultural 
ami religious. To ns it appears the veteran historian 
has given his best to the world in these learned 
(;ss.‘iys. 

Perliaprs oimi; and only once did the tide of imperia- 
lism in India change its time-honoured course by 
flowing from t he south of the Narm id i towards the 
North iimler tlie victorious b inner of M iharastra in 
the iSth c,ejiriiry. Its c.tii-ies have been suggested by 
Mr. 81inl(wii in th. very (irst chapter of his book. 
When the he.irl: of Aryavarla almost ‘eased to l)eat 
nml *r Mui i.(a’rible slioek of Islamic conquest in the 
KUh ami Mill centuries, theni came in the fifteenth 
liulsntioi. of a new life from the south with the 
Teachings of llainnnamla. Tliis religions movement 
gatliered it s moimminin for two centuries and assumed 
a rcligio-|)oliti<':d (‘haracter with the appearance of 
Ramdas and Shivaji. 

Mr. SardesaJ iu Ills third <ssay, coureption 

of It Uiffd/t P upirr, maintains that the idea of an 
a!!-lmli‘iMindu K npin; lirst dawrmd ufioii the mind 
of S iH'aji, ilerngh ii, ilid not, m i erialize till the time 
of gr.M!. Biji Rio I. Tne llow-tide of Maratha 
imp'rialism rea<'lied its high iva er-niark during the 
ti ne of Pcshwi Biji Rio. After a tempirary check 
ill till* field of t he third bii.tle of Panipir,, the de 
firft) Mira* h i sovereignty in Imliii was re-establish .‘d 
by M ihadj. Simihia and Nana Fidnavis. Mr. Sardesai 
has devoted a ehiptcr in portraying the, character 
ami policy of these two gr at statesmoii of M iharastra. 

Perhaps the m >-it instrucrive and thought -provoking 
chajitiT (L^»*tnre VM!) of this book is the last one on 
“the Diwiifall of the AIoMtha Slate.” Neglect of 
th(‘ study of Side. ICO, m'glect of artillery and lack 
of oriTani/ation biMiiglit about the bsolute decay of 
the Maratha Stahr at a {im“ when it sutlered also a 
relaiive tlce,ay by the rise of British power in India. 
Tli(‘se were, in the opinion of .Mr. S irdesai, the real 
causes of tlu5 downfall of the M iratha State and not 
the mu<‘h-maligm‘d caste sysUmi of Maharas ra, and 
ifie alU'gcd partiality of the Brihmaii Posh was for 
th(Mr ow.i caste \vliicli, howevn^r, is only a groundless 
alltigation. 

MALIK AoIILATv : (.1 Btoymphy based on 
or l(j fit'll sfotnrs ) : Iff Dr. Jof/tudnitialh Chaudhuri, 
M. A., P/t. D. M/C. Sarlmr A; Sons, Calcutta, 
19 Ad : pp. !AI. Price I Is. 2. 

Here is a first -rale biography and the only one 
hitherto atiom|:4c(l— of the greatest Muslim soldier- 
statesman of Southern India. 

Malik Ambar was born of Abyssinian parentage, 
no one knows whim and where. He was brought up 
in the slave-establishment of a Nizamshahi noble of 
Ahmadnagar Tfp to the age of 45 his career is singular- 
ly uneventful. During the last decade of the 16th 
century, when the army of Akbir under the command 
of Khand-Khaiian Abiinr Rahim was engaged in the 
con(|iu8t of the Nizamshahi kingdom, Maiik Ambar 
joined the faction of his countryman ^^Abiiang Kbian, 
and that too as a petty commander of 150 horse. 
Soon afterwards he left the service of Abhang Khan, 
and started his career of independence as a bandit 
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chief with a following of 25(X) men, mostly thieves 
and highway men who had of their own accord 
chosen him as their leader. The mistortune of the 
country of his adoption urged Amhar to take up the 
cause of the family of Nizam Shah, and repel the 
tide of aggressive Mughal imperialism which 
threatened the independence of the Muslim Sultanates 
of the Deccan, He subdued to his will the mutually 
•repellent forces iji th(i Nizamshahi kingdom, secured 
the alliance of Bijapur, and called back to life the 
extinct monarchy of Ahmadnagar by raising to 
throne a scion of the Nizamsh^i family under the 
title of Murtaza Nizam Shah FT (1G(X) A. D.). Dr. 
Chaudhuri’s book givt's us the impression that the 
difficulties which had beset Arnbar’s path were much 
more formidable than those encountered by Shivaji 
half a cemtury later. During the next 20 years of 
his active political career, Malik Arnbar indeed rode 
the whirlwind in the arena of Deccan nolitics, ami 
broke lances with the most capable Muglial generals 
and diplomats of his time with occasional reverses 
but with ultimate success. The crowning success of 
Ambar’s life was his great victory over tb(‘ 
confederate Mughal and Bijapuri armies at Bhatwadi 
in Octolicr, 1024. Had he UvikI to follow’ ii]) th(^ 
advantages of BhatNvadi, he might, have created an 
I5mx>ire as great as that of the Babamanis. The 
hero died in his hour of triumph in May, 1020, 
having made his way, as it were, troin Log-cabin to 
White Hall. Malik Arnbar w’as the iwiicursor of 
the great Shivaji, whose military tactics and 
administrative and religious policy he* anticipated by 
half a century. What Shcr Shah had boon to Akbar, 
so was Malik Amliar to Shivaji. 

The career of Malik Ambar has been unfolded in 
this book, says Sir .Tadunath Sarkar in his highly 
appreciative Foreword, ^‘by a critical and tjxhanstivo 
use of all the reliable sources, with an economy 
of words and a rigid avoidance of irrclevaiicies that 
deserves as much praise as its range of scffiolarshi]).” 
We congratulate Dr. Chandhuri on his hai>])y choic^c 
of subject and its excellent treatment. His liook 
comes as a flood of light on a dark corner of Indian 
history. It will, we hope, soon And a place among 
the text-books of the Universities wiierii the meduwal 
history of the Deccan is taught. 

K. K. Qani’noo 

REMINISCENCES OF LENIN : Liu i hira 
ZetUn, Pyhlished by Internatioml Publlshn’s, 
S81 Fourth . Avenue, New York, 11 S, A. P/k 64, 

“This book,” we are told on the offside of the 
inner title page, “is composed and printed by union 
labour.” It attempts a narration more of the sayings 
and views of Lenin than his doings. Btsides, the 
author appears to assume that details of Eussian 
history of the period are 'all known to the reader 
and omits to give any systematic account of them. 
This makes the book somewhat like a picture without 
a background. Otherwise, it is a well-written book, 
and is not without interest even to those who may 
not have sympathy with the great Russian movement. 
However much many of us may dislike it, the 
proletariat movement in Russia has come to stay 
and it is a factor to be reckoned with in world-history 
today. The l^dem o| this movement— and Lenin 
is one of thOm-wiuv oiilifled to our recognition. 
Axid these remiaisccnoes from the pen of one who 
dosely lassoplki^ with him are well worthy of 
ttiou. 3 


Some of Lenin’s views ought to be very much 
better known than they are. There is “the famous 
theory that in Communist Society the satisfaction 
of sexual desires, of love, will be as simple and 
unimportant as drinking a glass of water” (p. 49). 
It is refreshing to know that Lenin regarded this 
“glass of water theory” as “completetely un-Marxist 
and, monjover, anti-social.” (Ibid.) 

As to Lenin’s influence outside Russia, the 
author of the book }»orhaps holds exaggerated views. 
“Ill America, in .Japan, and in India,” says she, 
“rebiils against the enslaving power of the possessors 
gathered together under Lenin’s name” (p. 8). What- 
ever may Ui the case in America and .lapan, wc 
ar(‘ not aware of such gathering of rebels in India, 
unless it be the handful of persons who were brought 
together under the famous Me(*.riit trial! 

V. C. BllATTACHAlUKE 

HANDBOOK OF PRA(rriCALCE()lA)GY 
FOR INDIAN STUDENTS: % .!/. Il Pitha- 
ivuihi, KrmirJfi, 1!)4I. Pp. V-l!) and two 
fjrnlof/irai m aps. 

This brochure is |)rofcssc(ily writtiMi for students 
of ICngincering who havc^ also to take a course in 
ecology, and not for the serious student of the 
science. We hope;, it will jirove helpful to those 
for whom it is im^ant. 

THE NOBT.K Er(DTTFOIH) PATH:/?// 

Annie Bemnl and M II'. Lradheater. Adyar 
PampJfle/s. A'o. lieinaher, J*p. do. 

(kmtains t,\vo [lopiilar lcctun‘s on the eightfold 
})ath of Buddhism. 

Niiuial Kumar Bosk 

TALKS IHHENDSHIP: By Pmfhmr 
D. (I SImnna, MA. l*ublidwd by the Oxford. 
IJnirersUy Press, Bntahay. Pri/r As. 10, 

This book contains three famous tal(‘s of friend- 
ship— Krishna and Sn.lama, Mohammed and Abu 
Bakr, and Vidnr and the Pamlavas. Krishna and 
Sndama were sent by their fathers to the hermitagt* 
of th(^ sage, Saudi (Miia. to rcceivi* th(ar lessons ; 
Sudaraa, the son of a poor Brahmin, was stupid and 
lazy, w^as a glutton and made himself the laughing- 
stock of all liis fellow-students ; but Krishna who 
was a prince was a very intelligent and clever boy 
and was first in cviMything, yet in spite of these 
things Krishna was free from vanity, treated all his 
friends with courtesy and was most fond of Sudama ; 
their fricndslii]) lasted tn'Oii when they grew old and 
Budarna was heij^ied a gootl deal in his distress by 
his oM friend, King Krishna of Dwarka. Mohammed 
who afterwards became the Prophet of Islam and 
Abu Bakr who liceame its first Caliph were grtiat 
friends ; throughout his life Aim Bakr was a constant 
companion of Mohammed and the Prophet trusted 
him as he did nobody else ; their friendship lasted 
throughout life and they stood by each other through 
thick and thin. Vidur w'as a dear friend of Pandu 
and at the time of the latter’s death promised to 
help Ms sons as much as he could ; Vidur was all 
his life loyal to the memory of his dear friend. 
These three tales of friendship are related in this 
book under review and have been very charmingly 
told. The stories are narrated in an easy style and 
in a delightful maiiper. Each story of the book is 
of two-fold value— a joy for the reading and an 
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instruction on fiiiishinK. This book, we are sure, 
will serve as a very suitable Supplementary Reader 
•for the upper classes of a high English school. The 
get-up, printing and paper are all excellent. 

SUKCMAR RaNJAN DAS 

THE NEW HUMANITY .* By Mrza Ahmd 
Sohrah. ( N’ew Yorky The New Hifitory Foundation, 
J. H. Sears Co., Inc. Second Edition; 1928, 
pp. 308.) Prirs Two Dollai's. 

The Bah«ai movement has of late taken a firm 
grip of the imagination of thci American people. In 
the present volume an ex-com|>anion of Abdul Baha 
deals with the magnificent rosary of humanizing 
principles which made the world teacher a new 
spiritual force of considerable significance to the 
modern age. Written in elegant styhi, each chapter 
brims with vitalizing thouglits which bring comfort 
to millions of people all the world over. The New 
Humanity ought to a])peal most to the occidental 
public which is charaet(;rized (o ])e engroHS(?d more 
in the things material than in tliust* spiritual. The 
Indian reader who knows anything relating to Hufism 
will deri'/e e(|na.l benefit from a iM'rusal of this 
volume. 

Lanka SuNhAUAM 

KAMAL : MAKi;i; iW MODERN 
TURfvEY : Btf fkhaJ Ah Shah, [jundoii, Ilevhert 
Joseph, 1934. Pp, 2!t7. Price las. net. 

Ikbal Ali Shah’s Kama! reads like a thrilling 
tale. An astute and adventurous spirit “galvanizes 
his nation to life, to a life* of free sovereignty within 
the limits of his liorneland.” Tlu* cort* of tlu* book 
is the clear-cut dclim*ation of the p(‘rs()nality of tlie 
Turkish Dictator from Kanial tin* Silent ib Kainal 
the Lloqucnt Ikinil Ali Shah unfolds the stages of 
Kainal’s great politi<*jd campaign against, the Snblinn* 
IV)rte (70-1*25), in which his hold upon the allegiance 
and atfection of his countrymen grows stronger and 
stronger, till the Sultan, “w(‘ig)ied down by the s(*nse 
of calamities to come” th‘es from Oonstantinople on 
tin; 17th of Nov(*mbcr. “This creature,” exclaims 

Kamal, “who wuis low enough to consider that his 
life and liberty could be in danger ! lie could not 
stand, even for a moment, at the head of his 

people An incat)able a,r)d low cn'ature, without 

heart or intelligence !” (2*h)-2d8). 

Kamal is a man of incoju parable fortitude, 
inflexible will-powcT and dannth*ss courage, “A nation 
that asserts and maintains its miity and its will,” 
says Kamal, “sooner or later will be able to bring 
any proud enemy who attacks it to suffer for his 
presumption.” (175). Kamal bclives that sovereignty 
belongs to the nation, without rcstri«*tion and without 
conditions. “The system r>f administration is founded 
on the principle that the people are actually and 
individually guiding their owii destiny.” (195). 

KamaPs negotiations with the Sublime I'ortc, his 
rmection of agretmients signed by the Turkish Foreign 
Minister with England, Francx> and Italy, and his 
methods in dealing with his owm Ministers and 
foreign Generals (240-250) are incontestable proofs of 
his ^eat statesmanship. Kainal is, without the least 
doubt, one of the most striking figures of modern 
times, a marvellous, (constructive and progressive mind 
and an imperious personality which has made Turkey 
what it is today (vide Chapter xvi, “Turkey 
Up-to-Date”.) 

We find at the end of the book a very useful 


chronology of Turkey*s struggle for inde|X)ndence, in 
which Kamal shines like the brightness of a sword 
above the twilight gloom of . factions and self-centred 
interests. 

P. TARACHAm) Roy 

JOSEPH KERKHOVEN 8 THIRD EXIS- 
TENCE : By Jacob Wa$s&t*mann, Published bif 
George Allen Unwin Ltd. Price 10s. 

net. * 

This is the last novel, written by the famous 
German author. It was completed just before his 
death at the turn of the year 1933-1934. It is t^e 
third of a trilogy, the first two being The Maurixim 
Case and Et^M Andergast. But it can be read and 
enjoyed as a separate novel in itself. The story deals 
with the last phase of the life of Joseph Kerkhoven 
a celebrated imiirologist. I’he other main characters 
are Marie, his wife, Alexander Herzog, his friend, 
and Bettina Herzog, Alexander’s wife. The author 
leads us into a work I, which is strange to lay readers. 
It is ful of abnormal and neurotic beings, but we 
find our way about it. guided by the authoPs genius. 
The novel also embodies a philosophy, which links 
modern science to religious mysticism. A perusal 
of the book makes one realize fully why Wassermann 
was called the “biggest of modern German authors” 
by Arnold Bennett. His death is an irreparable loss 
to modern literature, whi(;h is unfortunately 
becoming more and more banal and trivial. 

S. 0. 

ECONOMIC OONDITIONS OF THE 
Z AMTNI) A RI RY()T8-~ANDHRA ECO- 
NOMKJ 8ERIES NO 4: By Prof. N. Ci. Banga, 
B. A. (0 others. Pnhlished by the, Peasants^ 
Protection Committee, Bc'.wada. Re. 1. 

In this small hook of 154 pages the case for the 
Zamin ryots of the Madras Presidency has been well 
put, and th(^ hardship and oppression which they 
snller from have been thoroughly exposed. It shoula 
receive attention at the hands of the Land Revenue 
aiithoriiies. I'hose who here in Bengal pose as 
ryots’ friends would do well in publishing such a 
book. 

J. M. Datta 

HINDUSTAN YEAR BOOK, 1935. if. C. 
Sarlair and Sons, Ltd., Calcutta. Third Year of 
h.sm. Pp, W9. Price As. 12. 

The price of this neatly printed, handy and useful 
Year-book is very moderate. The third year’s issue 
contains 30 pages more than the second year’s issue. 
Many additions have been made in the present 
edition. Publicists, stydents, and in fact all etiucat^ 
persons will find the book very helpful. 

0 . 

8ECRETS OF SUCCESSFUL TEACHING .* 
By Oorrie Fearan (nee Gordon). PiMished by 
^rmhma Varadachari S Co., Madras. Pp. 12!i. 
Price Re. 1. 4as. 

Young teachers on the threshhold of their profession 
stand in need of some advice as to„^ow they should 
proceed when they enter their life’s"’ work. This book 
18 intended for them. It contains much that will be 
useful to them and so it will, 1 am sure, be appreciated 
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by those to whom it is addressed. The book is 
writ fen in a doliirht fnl an(i racy style full of freshness 
and vijronrffnid its appeal is din^'t. 

I apjree with the vrit^^r that th(^ soeret of eventual 
SDceess surely lies in hfivin^r a elear conception of the 
ideal at which avc are airnino-. To put it in other 
words it is the ri^!•ht atti'udc and a definite phdosophy 
of education whirdi alone ean st('er a teacher to the 
sure haven of sncces'-’ and joy. And yet most of our 
,traiFunfr colleji: ^ jut* Ifijsv not ifi creating thV: riji^lit 
attitude nor in jiiviufi' the yomip: tc'aeher a fdiilosophy 
of education hut in fornishinu; him with mastery of 
this or that method. We still believe too rnneh in 
methods as if they alone eouhl create the sncct'ssfnl 
teachei'. Let ns n'alize that there is no royal mad 
to success in h'achiiif^ nor there any cut and dried 
method to h^ad to it. One often has a. suspicion tliat 
really ^ood teachers are born rather than ma<le. 
though of course it is oram to ail of ns to attain 
some of success thronjrh knowled^'ci and jK'rsonal 
otfiirts, and by ciiltivalinsi: a rijrht and rcAirent 
attilndc towards onr task. 1 wond* i' if Airs lM‘aroi) 
'Was not a Snccessfnl tc'ncher first and then a dis- 
coverer of the rules Avhich l(‘ad to success. 

The choiec of the title of th(‘ hook is rath(’r mi- 
fortunate. It sounds cheap. 

A. X. Bose 

SANSKRTT-ENGLISH 

TTPAVANA.VTNODA : (A S^iNsbif Tm.iisp 

on Arfmi- Iff trf infill ffvr). EdUed hjf (iirijn Prasnut/a 
M(T(j?(mdni\ l/.SV*, flL, pfdflisjfrd hj/ fhr hfdiatf 
R^snarnh TosUlnfn, CaJnnlla, Ifh-IT). Pji. Snurr-ftof/fd 
Svo 4a- 12<^. Prim Es. 2-8. 

The present work tbomrh very late (l.'hh eentnrv) 
contains many iisr'fn] informahons about tin* TTmdn 
method of jjardcninir — culled, of course, from various 
old Ronrees. as has heen sIionau hv tlie cdilor in his 
learned introdnetion. But Biis exee]](Mit work miehl 
have hcon rendered more usffnl to tla^ scholars by 
takino: more care in its editiner. S*nara('‘ indexes for 
Sanskrit and Latin names of nhinls and trocs ofo. 
miu:ht have enhancia] the vine of the hook. Tb'‘ first 
thinj«: \vhicli pains a erilieal scholar is its nnni(‘rons 
misprints in the Sanskrit te.xt wiihont any 

list of errors for tlieir eorreetion. Hy the 

confusion of ^ and ? and the dnttinir of 

5 the editor has unintentionally parad'-<l In’s 

native phonetic hahit. There an* other such 
mistakes besides the Avrouir tri’otipinfr of Avords sn- h as 
for in stanza fi7. Want of st> jee wiM not 

permit ns to iriAm an exhaustive li«t of all the 
errors in printini^. A ivant. of strict system in the 
use of diaeritieal marks has heen a defect of tlie 
En^ 2 :li 8 h portion of the work. 

But the above dofeets. how(*ver unhappy, are not of 
a very serious nature. Tn the handlinj; of the text and 
the translation the editor has betrayed a lament tble 

carelessness. For example, the readinjii; 

which is qf^ammalically wronir and is not metrically 
indispensabh^ has been retained In stanza 5 in spite 
of Gananatli Sem’s rcadins? Other pood 

readings from flananath ‘^en’s edition have been equally 
disrejararded. For examtde, bis readings in stanzas 
9, 10 and 21 are evidethly much more sensible than 

•,the reading, adopted, by the editor. i i stanza 73 


ought to have been emended to The translation 

portion of the work betrays the editor’s carelessness 
most glaringly. in stanza 36, as opposed to 

ill stanza 38, means ‘having water at a 
distance’ and not ‘having water hidden in its depths’ as 
the editor opines. It may be lioped that the 
Indian Kescarch Institute in its future publications 
A\ill try to avoid the shortcomings that have been 
noticed in the Avork under review and will give a 
better idea of I .dian c.uluire to the outsider. 

Manomohan Ghosh 

BENGALI 

SRI BAAIALILA (AT)ILAIIARI) : lij/ fhr P 

(dmrafi Gafiquli Shasfri, M. vl., /). L. Piddtshed 
hff Posh if I f’n It Pnnrrji, M. A, Smrdnrtp ^ Pnina- 
smikasmnpradaiin^ 4^-1, Ik a at I (An Sirmly Crdcolta. 

'Piiis giATS a derailed account of a p'Tfion 
of the lif.'-stovy of Uu* great Sn4ltakn~Ay,\wx 
(3iaran Challi rji (popiil.iily known ns Buna Kshepa, 
Bama tin* mad) of Tarapith in the tlislrict ol Lirtmum 
ill B.'iigal. In two more, parts, to be puhlislnd latCT 
on, tlu‘ rcmainingl port ions of the stnry Avdl iie treateu. 
Besides the story proper, the work deals, iiicment- 
allv, with various theological doc! lines and r(.aigious 
rites. The Avoik bears t(‘stimony to the ( cep regara 
of tin* anihur for his [liirn wliosc biography he has 
comi)iled. 

(hllNTAlIAHAN (hlAKllAVAin I 

GUJARATI 

R AI^IK N A N K /\ V YO : .% i Ifhrdnri 
Yft 'picsh ii'ar Arstti.lhi nf Hhnrun iivr, l^riid.nd al ihr 
Lohslfuii Pri/ilintj /Ve.vx, Puntda, Pp. I'lh lllfisli nlnd 
PajK’r (hrrr. Prim Pv, l-S-(K 

This i.s a collection of seventy two poems, including 
twenty-four for children. The otln.r ihna* sections 
hear ‘on native and natural scenes, dumesne or 
family inchleuts and philosopliical subji'cts. 1 n*se 
are notes (‘Xjilaining the bearings of the ^nbjc'el-inatlei 
of the poems and a list with nu’jining'^ ol dilhcult 
AATirds. Ttie poems an* all cast in ihe inodi‘''n monld 
and, as siatcil by the writer of the Preface, 1 rot. 
Joshi of the .Samaldas College lihavinigar, have 
diaived inspiration in comnnm with Avriters ot tlie 
prescait geiH'ration, from Kiiglish, Saiodcrit, Persian 
and old (lujarati lilcratun's. Tliere is not mueli 
above the normal in these verses, but jdl the same 
they di.sclose that the writer has the genius in him, 
Avh'cl; is hound to devedop as time pass'^s. 

GANfiOTRI : />’// UmashiViknr Joshi. Printed 
at the f jitnar Prinlinip Ahmedahad. Pj). 102, 
Ilhisiraica Gilrer Paper (hori\ with a colouved 
fronlispiem. Price lie. PS-0, 

A collection of llo poems written by Mr Joshi 
during the last three or four year and piibU.shi d in 
(lilfcrent periodicals with an attrac ivc cover and 
nice get-np ; this is Avhat Oangotri is. The present 
agitated state of society is refl cted in Oangotri, and 
it «Iso contiins ve^'ses on such drab everyday matters 
as the doings of a Alochi, a Bangle seller, a tonga 
driver, and a Brize distributor which Mr. Joshi has 

to present from a higher and poetical level. There 
are descriptions of rural scenes and rural life also. 



FXECTION OF TWO OF THE EARLY KINGS Of' 


By RAMA PRASAD CHANDA 


T he very sennty nintc^riMls re1atinj>' to the 
early political hi^tory of Bengal include 
accounts of two iiniffiie <*vents and reveal 
to us in outline the fiLuires of two rulers of men 
of a type rare in tin'. East. The first of these 
(■V(!n<s is the eh*e.tinn of ( Jopaladeva, the founder 
of the Pala dynastv, as kin;^ l)y the people 
tii(ans(dves { prnkritihhili) to put an end to intcaaial 
dissensions towards the end of the eiLrhth century 
A. D. ; the seeoiul evcait is a political revolnj,io!i 
provok(^d hy the o|)p]T‘ssivc niea'^ni*e> of kin.i'' 
Mahipala TI, ami tiu* <‘h<'lion of Divya as kin^- 
hv the revohilionarie'- in tlie fourth (juarha* of the 
eleventh c(mtiiry A. I). The ineumry of Divya 
has recently heen c(‘]<‘l)rar(Ml at Divair, a villac(‘ 
in tiu' Dinajpur district, P. S. P.alnitala, wlaa-e 
a nol)l(! ‘»ranit(^ pillar II ha*!, in heiitht and 

11 f(*et in circiiinfcrciic(^ just above W!it< r stands 
in the middle of a^ tank called Dimir (liijin. 
-Lflle Akshoy Kumar iMaitra sipre.estcd lh<*. 
rceoL'ii if ion ol this pillar as a monument of 
Divya from tli(‘ nam(> of the tank and the 
adjoninc- villacc.'^- 

I iu^ (‘arli(*-t (haainuait tliat deals with the 
rb’e of the Pala dynasty is a land ui'ant of 
R'no- Dharmmapala, son of Kin'i' Copala I. 
Most of tin* anei(ait royal land cranl.s eiitrraviMi 
on eopf)er plates op-ai with San>krit stan/as 
contain in<jj' the ])am‘y.yrie of llie dumn* ami his 
a»u‘(\stors. The first jicrson mnrn'd in the land 
yrant ol kini;’ Dharmmapala is his ercat-iiraiid- 
father of whom it is sai<( : 

‘‘As the H(‘M is flic ])irth ]»lace of the hlcss(‘d 
^ed(l(s.soi Foi'tuiie (/.///, >7/ ////), and the Moon tin* 
sonree of that In-trc wliicli iiladdeiis the miiv»'rs<*, 
So l)i fjitnifi.slniu , l)ri,ahl wil.il all Icarnini:'. hecanu^ 
the ja-ot^iMiiior of l.h<- foremost lim' of kii).<!S.”t 

Uere there is nothin.^' to show that Daffitn- 
ris/iNii Was a man of princ< ly rank whose 
^^randson eonld leitilimatcly aspire to the vacant 
throne of the kingdom. The only ej)itli(‘t 
applied to him liy tla^ ofllcial panetryrist is, 
“hrijj^ht witli all learn iiic” {siirrnrldfiadnta). lie 
was a learned man. Of Da/jilnrlshfui^ son 
Vapyaia it is said : ‘ 

“Fiom him sprang the illustrious Vapynfn, ivho, 
full of piety, as far as the ocean embellished the 
earth with massive temples, and became famous 
as the destroyer of adv; rsari»‘8.” 

'' Tht^ ])res‘mt wnter first visited the pillar with 
Kumar ►Sarat Kumar Ray, 'M. L. 0 , and late 
Mr. Akslioy Kernar Mai'ra, 0. 1. E. in 11)11, 

t English translation by Kiel horn, "Kludirapur 
Plate of i)iiarmmapaladcva,” Kplyraplika Inditta, vol. 
iv, p. 243, 


Here also princely rank is not claimed for 
Vapyata. liis embellishing; the earth with massive 
temples shows tlnit he was a rich man. Like 
every successful man of the world he had to 
destroy his adversaries. The names of Dayita- 
vishnu and Vapyata arc totally firopped from 
the .i»eiiealo^^y of tlie Pala kings given in the 





King Divya’s Pillar 


grants of the successors of Dharmmapala. But 
ol Vapyata’s Siui Gopala we are told by the 
panegyrist of his son and successor Dharmma- 
pala : 

“His (Vapyata’s) son was the cl^^8t-jc^YeI of the 
heads of kings, the glorious whom the 

people made lake the hand of Fortum, to put an 
md to Ike practices of fishes^ whose everlasting 
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^?reat fame the glorious mass of moonlight on a 
fullraoon night seeks to rival by its whiteness in 
the sky.’^ 

The translator, late Professor Kielhorn, thus 
explains the words put by me in italuis : “Qopala 
was made king by thc^ i)eople to put an end to 
a lawless state of things in which everyone was 
^the prey of his neighbour.” When people make 
* a man their king the action is called the election 
of the king. The story of the election of a king by 
the people of any country in the sub-continent of 
India in the eiglith century A. D. must startle 
many people. Evidently it is for this reason 
Kielhorn has not used the word in his translation. 
The original text reads — 

JT'frrfg 511%: 

The text literally means, “Gopala was married 
to the goddess of (royal) Fortune by the subjects.” 
Prakrili denotes the subject of a king. When 
subjects undertake to make a king thciy have 
either to select one of the rival candidates 
belonging to the old ruling family or families, or 
elect one of themselves. The pedign‘(‘- of Gopala 
given above shows that he did not belong to a 
princ(dy family. His elevation to the throm^ 
was a case of election of a man, not on account 
of his pedigree, hut on account of lii.s merit. 
Among the merits of Gopala must Ix' 
included the wealth that he had inlaadted 
from his father Vapyata who embellished the 
earth with massive temples, i. e., built nuuKTous 
massive temples. According to the panegyrists of 
his descendants Gopala was a great and ti good 
king. In the copper-plate grants of Devapala, 
the grandson of Gopala, it is said of him : 

‘Tossesscd of mat(!hle9s proH|Ha-ity, f Jopabi was 
the husband of Fortune as well as th<' lord of the 
earth. While he, the ty]3c of a wcll-conduch'd 
(king), carried on his beneficent rul(\ even kings 
like Prithu and Sagara came to he bclievcHl in."’ 

Gopala was a Sangata or a Biuldhist, and so 
were all his descendants who recognized 
Buddha as the highest of beings. The «*opper- 
late grants of all the kings of the Pala dynasty 
eginning v;ith Narayanapala opens with this 
stanza: 

'WictoriouB is the illustrious lord of flic 
world, Dasavala (Buddha)— and that othin- 
(lord of the world), Gopaladcva ; whoso 
heart. was resplendent with the jewel of 
compassion ; whose mistress was Maitri ; 
whose wisdom, (arising from) perfect knowledge, 
washed off ignorance, as the pure w^ater of a river 
docs the mud ; and who having overcome the 
power of those who were acting according to their 
own desires (in the case of ^he Buddha Mara) 
attained everlasting i>eace.'’ t 

• English translation by Kielhorn, ‘The Mungir 
Copper-Plate of Bevapalaieva,” The Indian 

Anhqmry, voC xXji, p. SJ5.1 

t English tr&s|iltioni by Hultzsch, The hidtan 
vol. J6V, p.*'3(b 


There may be considerable exaggeration in 
these eulogies. But no other Indian Buddhist 
king has been compared to the Buddha by the 
panegyrists of his successors. Therefore the 
eulogie.s of (5opala cannot be considered baseless. 
He must have been an exceptionally virtuous 
and able man. The other questions that demand 
discussion in (‘onnection with this momentous 
event in the history of Bengal are, where and 
how was Gopala elected king ? In the Kamauli 
copper-plate grant of king Vaidyadeva of 
Kainrupa and the Ramcharita by Sandhyakara 
Nandi, both composed in the reign of 
Madanapala, the last king or the last hut one 
king, of the Pala dynasty, Varendri, Northern 
Bengal, bounded on the west by the Ganges, 
and on the east liy the Karatoya, is 
(tailed the Jmiakfihha, the fatherland, of the 
dynasty. The election of Gopala presumably 
took place in Varendri. In those days Varendri 
with Uadha (Weshum Bengal) and Magadha 
{.South Behar) constituted the kingdom of 

()lau(ta.. This powerful kingdom came into 
being after the disintegration of the Gupta 
(unpire. Sasanka, tlie (‘arliest known king of 
Gaiala, flourished (*firly in the .seventh century 
A. I)., and w^as a rival of Harshavardhana of 
Kaiiauj. A<‘(‘ording to Vakpati’s GaudovahOy 

a hi.sloricai pcxau in Prakrit written by a contem- 
porary, king Vasovarmmadeva of Kauauj, 

invaded tin* kingdom of (Jauda early in 
the (‘igldh c,entnry A. I)., and in the battle 
that foliovveil f)cl\vcen the invader and the 
army of ihe king of Gauda, w^lio is also called 
the king of Magadha, th(‘ latter was defeatecl 
and slain. Aftia* sul)dning the kingdom of 
Gam la Yasovarmma invaded Banga or 

Fiasiern Bengal inclmling thi^ delta of the 
Gangi's 'Fhe king of Banga submitted to the 
invader and aeknowl('dg»'d him (Yasovarmmadova) 
as his ovmiord. Gopala was elected 

king, Easterti l>eiig:d prol)ahly declared herself 
independent iii tli(‘ absejice of a recognized lord 
of Ganda, and Magadha wa.s far off. So, evidently 
tlie poindation of Northern and Western Bengal 
took a(*tive part U\ the (dection of Gopala. 

Who were the electors of Gopala ? In 
those days when the villages were autonomous 
units, there were much larger number of 
politically-minded people in this country than 
there are even now. Above the village headmen 
were the circle of minor chiefs, sammdorclmkra. 
It were the major chiefs, entitled Rajas, 
Maharajas, and Mahainandalikas, whose long 
continued struggle for the overlordship of 
Gauda (Eastern India) must have caused the 
anarchy described by the poet as “the practices 
of fishes”. Therefore, it was evidently a confedera- 
tion of the village headmen and the minor 
chiefs tbit elevated Gopiila, a wealthy, capable, 
and virtuous minor chief to the throne of the 
lord of Gauda, for all the sovereigns of the 
Pala dynasty were known as lords of Gauda. 
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l)clo^»atts (Tossin^^ thr rivor by boat with their 


(Topala fulfillcHl the (‘xpeotations of the electors, 
restored political unity and p(‘ace in hasMaai 
India, and founded a powerful dynasty that 
ruled for nearly thre(; centuries and a iiall. In 
the grants of his grandson Devpaladeva it is 
further sai<l of 1 lopala : 

“When he coiniiiered the earth as far as the 
sea, he set free his ele]»hants, regarding them 
as useless train ; and they with tears (of joy) saw 
again in the forest their kindnjd whose eyes 
became filled with tc'ars. 

The panegyrist here states that Gopida 
“conquered the earth as far as the sea/ i r. 
subjugated Eastern Bengal, and even had time 
to set free his war elephants, i. f\ after consolidat- 
ing the Kingdom of Gauda reigned for some 
time more in peace. 

About three centuries *ifter the election of 
Gopala the population of Varendri again under- 
took the task of determining their own political 
destiny. In 1897. late Mahamahopadhaya 
Haraprasad Sastri ebUected a curious manuscript 
from Nepal. It contained an original Sanskrit 
poem called Eamachurita by Sandhyakara 
Nandi \«th commentary. The original poem, 


('consisting of 272 stanzas, is complete. But the 
coinmcutnry is im'omplete ; it extends from the 
beginning to canto 11, stanza 36. The entire 
]) 0 (‘m with the con#nentary has been edited and 
published by Mm. Haraprasad Sastri in Mejuairs 
of I hr AshUir Societ// of Bcngaf vol. III, no. 1, 
pp. 1 — bO. The poem bears double meaning 
throughout. In one s(mse it narrates the story of the 
RamayiiHft of Valniiki, and in another sense it 
is the annals of the later Pala kings. Their 
g(*n(*,alogy is given below : 


Vigrahapala III 


Mahipala II Surapala II Ramapala 


Kumarapida Madanapala 


Gopala IJI 
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A:^ fbe main story of the Jiamaynna of 
Vnlniiki is Ravana’s ah'liiction of Sita and her 
recovery hy Rama, the main story of the 
l^avhirharita is tin* orvii|)aLion of Varendri 
(janakhhu), hy Divya, and li(‘r recovery from the 
possession of Divya’s nejdn'w, Rhima, hy kin'll’ 
Ramaoala. The name of Ramapala, the reeoinpKTOr 
of Varendri snii !][■(*> I cm] the eoinparison. 
Sandhyakara Nandi, tla* author of the Rnutn^ 
chnrltn, is not tin* only poet wlio has compared 
the loss and rccompiest of Varendri by Rama 
|pala] with tin* main story of the Ttanfoynna. 
Mathana, the anther of the enlogistie stanzas in 
the Kanimili eoppcr-plate irrant of Vaidyad<‘va, 
kinjir <>f Tsajm'iipa, says of Raniapala that he. 
spr(*ad liis fame ov(‘i* the three worlds l)y erossino- 
the sea of war (as Rama erosst'd the sea), killing!: 
Bhima, tin* ruler of the world, (as Rama 
kilh*d Ravana), and n'eoverine’ tin* f;»t!i(Tland 
{jnunhhJnf, Vanmdri) (as Kama rceovered Sira). 

The name of Divya al^o oeenrs In llu^ 
Belava eo]>])(‘r-phit(^ ”Tant of Blmj?\varmmad«wa, 
issued from Vikramapnra. Herein it is saifl 
of ,lalavannma<l(‘va, th(» ^li'iandfatluT of lihojavar- 
mmadeva : 

spread his own inii)erif»] diirnilv lyv 
uamilatinj: the irlory of IVithn, the son of Vemi : 
hy marryiiii’’ \'ira ri, (the danohPu’) of Karnna : 
hy spreadinjr his fame over An<j:‘i: hv sunvissinff 
tiui lil ry of ICamarupa ; by eclipsing; (lie fam(‘ of 
tlu' valour of Divya; hy i*Mlucin<r tin* i»o\vrr of 
(iovanlhana ; hy distrihn'int:; wealth amon^: the 
Bralirnans versed in the Vedas.t 

In the liamarlinriln it is said of Viyrahapala 
III (1. S - D), ‘•.Having,'’ defea1(‘(l in battle and 
then prot(*eled Kainti, he wedd(‘d the earth and 
Yanvanasri.” In the commentary it i'^ said that 
V^auvamtsri was the danehtcr of Kama, kinir 

Kinymplna Indira, Vol. II ; IMaitra., (ianda- 
irkhnmla. 

t 

1 

Mr. N. (». Maziimdar, tin? lalewt translator of 
this inscription, renders this stanza, thus : “lie spread 
his paramount sovereijrnty, by eclipsing; cveai the 
jrlory of Birthn, son of Vena . hy cNtenflinjr his 

dominion over thcAni^as, by hrin<»:infr to dlsj^nicc 

the slnngtli of the arms of Div^ya .. ” Pirthn. the 

ideal kinj^ of the ITindn Icfrend, mny 1)0 rivalled, 
blit not (clipsed. Accordinj^ to the Sarnnth in«eri])tion 
of Kumarad(*vi {Ep. In. vol. ix.) Mnhnna, the 
maternal uncle of Ramapala, was the kinrr of A’^irn. 
So Mahana was a eon temporary of Viirrahapahi 111 
and Jatavarmman. and the latter could not have 
extended his dominion to An^a Avithont fi^-st 
conquering Varendri and overthrowing Vigrahnpaln III, 
the overlord of Oanda. But no such claim i« put 
forward on behalf of Jatavarinma, and there, is no 
independnit evidence to show that he ever htld posses* 
sion of Anga. Ndndan primarily means hlamimr, 
and not causing t# be blam^ Cbringing to disgrace). 


of Dahala. The Chedi country was then known 
as Dahala, and Tripuri (in the Jaiibalpiir district 
in the (Amtral Provinees), was its enpital. Kama, 
king of Dahala, reigned from 1041 to about 
lt)7-? A. I). Kama’s VirasrI whom Jifcavarnima- 
deva married was eviuently another daughter of 
tin* same king Kama of Dahala. 8o Vigrailapala 
HI, Jatavarnirnadeva and DivyA were eonteiii- 
poraries. The fame of the valour of Divya 
which Jatavarmman is saiiP*' to h^fte ecli|).sed 
probably spread in the - reign Vigrah:>pala 
HI. We shall pn*sently s(‘(*. Divya occupied a 
high rank in tlie court of Vograhapala’s ehiest 
son and successor, Mahipala 11. So, the fame of 
Divya said to liave beun* eclipsed by a. coutem- 
])orary • of Vigrabapala Hi was probably 
ac(jiiir(*d ns a gcueral of that king. In ihe 
Amgaclii (‘opp(‘r-plat<‘ grant of Vigrahapida HI, 
dated in llic ^2th or l.‘5tli year of his r(*ign, 
it is said of 111 in : 

“\Vlios(‘ wav eh’[)hanls, rosi'mhling cloinls, having 
dniiik (‘lean water in tia^ «‘ast<'i“n coiiiOry ahoiiiid- 
ing with streams, having I'rvily roamed in the 
s.an(l;d-wo()d forrst. «»n the Malaya, 1al)li‘-lMnd 
(somh), having cofilial liiemsclva's Aviih thick spray 
in the (hserl. then hi.'took thcinsclves to tho- 

gild e of the Him d.avas.” 

This is a, ])Of‘lieal aei'niint laf the coin]U(*st 
of tin* four fpiartev' (dif/rf jdf/n) ^ oi India hy the 
victorious army of \'igr.ihapala ifl. The reference 
to the inva.-ioii of tin* eastern (‘ouiitry, or eastern 
Bengal, cont.ain(*d herein canm»t !)(* tr(*:ihd 
lightly. In tin* H'tinfu'lnirili (HI, 1* it is said 
that the Vnrminan rider of tin* (*Mstem country 
propitiah*<l Uainajiala, son of Vigrabapala 111, 
by ])r(*scnting a good (‘leplnpit and his own 
liorsc. Tin* invasion of Eastern Bengal liy 
Vigrah.i|)ala HI probaldy had th(^ ellect of 
gaining the allegiance of Jatavarmina, the 
founder of the, V’arinman dynasty of pjastern 
Bengal. P(‘rliaps Divya was in charge of this 
exp(*dilion and compelh-d Jatavarmina to 
acknowledge* thi^ ov- rlonlsliip of Vigralnpiala, III. 

Vigrabapala III wins sm^cecdial hy liis son 
Mahijiala 1 1 (about 1075 A. D.). The .story of 
tin* revolution that follo\\(*il Is briefly told by 
Sandliyakara. Nandi. Mahipala “followed the 
wrong course (d’ coiKluct” ; “he always under- 
took measur(‘S that are opposed to right policy’ ; 
“lie ilisregardcd truth and right lino of action.” 
Mahipala ])ut Ills younger brothers, Surapala 
and Ramapala, in chains, and shut them up in 
prison. Acconling to the commentary on the 
Rainacharita I, dl, all the chi(‘fs ((fnaniamrnnnta 
rJmlcra) advanced against the ki»ig with a great 
army con.sisting of infantry, cavalry, war-elephants 
and war-boats. Mahipala, disregarding the advice 
of his wise and experienced minister, plunged 
in battle with them, accompanied by a small 
body of demoralized troops. He was defeated 
and slain. About Divya and Ids part in the 
revolution it is said (I. 3S), he was a servant 
of the king of very high rank. ' Perhaps 



WORK^OF MR. RAMESHWAR PRASAD -VERM A 



JfVtmi top to bottom. First liotv ; 1. ‘Expe<.*tation\ 3. Hawk and Spider, 5. Radha-Knshiia. 

Second Row : 2, 'Light of Asia’ (appreciated by ^ueeii Mary), 4. Ihe Snu 

(Water-gilding), 0. Pencil-sketch from life. 



heft : (1) 120 Yds Hurdle race wou by Basir Ahmed (Punjab) in lb* s Sec,, (2) 22o Yds won by Z. H. Khan (Calcutta) in 22*/5 Sec., 
Right: (1) Competitors from the Panjab University, (2) Competitors from the Calcutta Uni verity. Photos: Debc^hrat Chatterjee, M.Se, 
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Delegates going on i;arts to attend meeting held in memory of King Divya 


he was the wise minister who advised 
king Mahipala not to give battle to the 
army of the rebel chiefs with a small body of 
undisciplined men. But after Mahipaia's <lefeat 
and death, it was Divya who, “Lik(^ a robber 
took possession of the fath(*rland 'of the Pala 
king) as Ravana abducted Sita.” But the poet 
draws the line of distinction. Ix^tween Ravana 
and Divya by a signilicant ephithoi, u^xidhirrati^ 
“disguised as one observing a vow.’ Rtivana 
abductetl Sita disguised as a religious 
mendicant ; Divya took possession of Varemlra 
disguised as a rebel. The meaning appears to ho, 
Divya was not a rebel himself, but was elected 
king by the rebel chiefs after they had defeated 
and slain Mahipala 11. The commentator says 
that the line of action adopted by Divya is called 
wnta because it was for him an unavoidable 
task (avrmjaJmrtarrfja). When the rebel chiefs 
offered the crown to Divya, there was no other 
course open to him l)ut its acceptance. Divya 
must have been an old man when he was called 
to the throne of Varendri. 8oon after {trasta) 
he died and was succeeded by his younger bother 


Kudaka’s son Bhima. The war that Ramapala 
waged against Bhima for the reconquest of 
Varendri is (h*scribod in some detail in the 
Ranifii‘harii((, and the poet admits that the 
kingdom grew prosperous under the latter. 

The scanty materials at our disposal enable 
us to draw only incomplete outlines of the careers 
of Uopala and Divya. But even with these 
outlines before us it may be affirmed that the 
j)olitical annals of man do not show many such 
heroic figures, and the annals of India other 
than the ejiic legends show very few leaders of men 
of the tyj)e of (Tupala and Divya. The powerful 
kingdom foumhid by Gopala was shaken 
to its very foundations by the revolutionary 
wars in Varendri in the fourth quarter 
of the eleventh century. About half a 
century later the last Pala king (Madanapala) 
wars driven out of tluit province by Vijayasena, 
and at the end of llie twelfth century the father- 
land ( kinakfibku) of the mighty Pala kings was 
occupied by Muhammad-i-Bakhtiyar without 
encountering any opposition. 


ARTIST RAMESHWAR PRASAD VERMA 


M r. Rameshwar Prasad Verina inis just 
returned to India after spending five 
years in Englai|d and on the continent. 
In London Mr. Verma joined the Royal 
College of Arts and won the highest diploma 
which one can obtain today in this branch 
of learning. He werit through the full 

course of studies at this College for three years 
and qualified himself in mural painting, decora- 
tions and book illuatarations. He made a special 
study of aquatint and line etching, acquired 
knowledge of the way in which plates are 
printed ^ and sjpeclalized in designing. His 
experiments in different mediums of egg, tempera, 

- 46^11 


oil and milk were considered to have given 
very interesting results. After securing the 
diploma of Associate of Royal College of Arts 
he spent two more years in England and learnt 
with considerable success portrait painting and 
restoring work. He was fortunate to have 
the advantage of having^ private lessons from 
the well-known British artist Mr. Martin A. K. A., 
and learning direct from him the technique of 
portrait painting. The restoring work which 
Mr. Verma has been aible to liarn, will prove 
of real usefulness, because there are lots of old 
paintings in India which are on the verge of 
ruin owing to the ravages of 'time and badly 
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Bri Krishna. The first painting by Mr. A'ertna 

require restoration in order to lu‘ prcsiTved. 
Unfortunately there are not many artists in 
this country who possess this specdal knovvle(l<?e. 


Mr. Verma comes from a family of hereditary 
artists at Patna to which may he ascribed the 
origin of tlie Patna School of Art of the Mughal 
times. He is the second son of Mr. Lshwari 
Prasad Verma, a well-known artist, who a short 
time ago retired as a professor of the (Tovern- 
inent Behool of Art, ('ahaitta. Mr. R. P. Verma, 
btifore going to England completed the full 
course of Indian painting at the Government 
School of Art in Galcutta. He acted as the 
Head Master of this Scdiool for some time. 
Maharajadhiraja Bahadur of Burdwan appointed 
him as his State artist, and while so employed 
he made a name as the author of many W(dl- 
known paintings and came to he regarded tis a 
specialist of the Mughal style of (*astern nain- 
tings. Now he has acquired a knowledge 
of Western art as well. It is noteworthy that 
during his long sojourn in England Mr. \^(‘rma 
maihi his living by wielding his brush. 

Mr. Verma (‘xhibited a number of his })ie.tures 
in various exhibitions in England and they 
r(‘ceived recognition and api)reciation from many 
eminent artists and art critic's, Sc^veral inusoums 
in England invited him to j)resent them his 
paintings. Oiu^ of bis j)aintings entitled “Radha- 
Krishna” has binm taken by the India House 
and kept there as one of its i)ermanent 
exhibits. 

Mr. Vertna has also been carrying on researches 
in the region of Art. He has discovenMl a 
techni(jue of painting in g^)ld and water, which 
he calls “Wati:h (iu-Dixc;” and claims that 
this special techni(iue gives pernuinancy to 
[)ictures and enables tlu*m to es(uii>e tbe ravages 
of time like Ajanta Paintings. 


THE ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF THE INDIAN SOCIETY OF 
ORIENTAI. AR1\ CALCUITA 


T he twenty-aixtli annuaf exhibition of tlie 
Indian Society of Oriental Art was opcnetl 
by the Hon’ble Khan M. Azi/ul Haque 
Bahadur, Minister of Education, Bengal, on the 
23rd I)ecemher last at the rooms ^ of the Society 
before a large distinguished gathering. For the last 
quarter of a century the Society has endeavour- 
ed to cater to the public, the best production 
of the year by Indian artists, and has always 
been successful in their efforts. The publics had 
also this time the opportunity of viewing the 
work of such eminent artists, as Abnnindranath 
Tagore, Gogonendranath Tagore, Nan dalal Bose, 
Khitindranath Majumder, Mukul C. Dey, I>. K. 
Deva-Varman, R. N. ('hakravarty, M. B. Gupta, 
B. N. Tagore, D. S. Bhattacharya and others. 
The most noticeable exhibit in the show was 
that from the brush of the versatile artist 8j. 
Gogonendranath Tagore. “The Panaromic View 
of the Himalayas'^ reminds one of the time when 
Gogonendranath tauh himself famous by his 
Matings of the moiinMins. The picture under 
is practically a two-colour composition ; 


the glowing orange o! (he sky intensifying the 
sermie blue of th(.‘ uiiehaiigiihle but ever 
ehanging hue of tlu) luiunitains, Th(^ next thing 
that caught the eyt^, wore the delicately drawn 
and already famous pictures of the “Arabian 
Nights’' series ; the most wonderful thing in these 
pictures are the sense of composition of the 
artist and the mastering of details in a limited 
space. Nandalal Bose was represented by some 
seven paintings. His “Santal A^ilhige" 
masterly work, showing the great control this 
artist wielded over his brush and nallete. It is a 
wonder to be seen what a great deal of move- 
ment could he put in a picture with merely a 
few strokes of the brusli ; the road, the huts, the 
trees, and even the sky is moving along with 
the wayfarers. K. N. Majumder, sent works ; 
amongst which “The Passing of Haridass” showed 
the artist at his best. The body of the saint is 
still pliant but the approach of death is already 
portrayed in the rigid drying lines of his clothes 
and the quivering figures at the background. 
Mukul C. Dey's etchings are well known to the 
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Above : Jaidev and Padmavati—By Ksliitindra 
Nath Ma/umdar. Below : Dusmarita and 
Sakuntala— By Kalipada Ghosal 



Hara-Gauri (|>Iaster cast) —By Shridhar Mahapatra 

(Calcutta ]>ul)lic ; but wo are deliglited to see a 
Few delicak^ water-colour paintings by him this 
year. R. N. Cliakravarty exhibited five paint- 
ings, one of which ‘The Birth of Buddha” 3 
is a. very large? one which has plenty of colour 
strength and boldness of lines but is marred by 
the stiffness of the figures. His smaller pictures 
are of vivid colours and show remarkable balance 
of composition. M. B. (iujHa took a bold step in 
submitting a bnv wafer-colour sketches ; though 
tliey might not be tin? finished products of this 
artist but they poinl. out a new line to others 
winch may ho ])rofitably used by them in creating a 
new school of thought. Sudhansu Chomlhury’s line- 
drawings are beautiful in their compositions, and 
perfect drawings, lacking in strength. B. N. Tagore’s 
large painting “Tlaar IJome,” was well composed 
and some thing in the colour scheme. Amongst 
works of the students of the Bocioty and other 
schools, 8. B. ( iiipta’s deserve to be specially 
mentioned. This young artist has shown 
great })romise in all his works. Works 
by N. K. Royidioudhury, S. K. Sengupta, 
Sm. Bndha Dasgupta, Miss P. N. Banerji, 
L B. Gupta, Chintamoni Kar, Nirnial (Tiiba, 
8. B. Shaba, and a few works of Ladies’ Institu- 
tion in Hydradabad, Sind, and works by the 
students |of Shaniiniketan — specially that of Sm. 
Nivedita Ghost? and of Martanda Parekh as also 
the stone and wood carving by Sridhar Mahapatra 
and his students, deserve special mention. 


THE MIME OF KATHAKALI 

By RAJENDRA SHANKAR 


K ATHAKALI is a special and characteristic 
product of Kerala, that exuberantly verdant 
and snu^? little region lying in the south- 
west corner of India, isolated geographiciUly by 
the sea on the west and skirted on tlie other 
sides by the ranges of the Malaya Parvata and 
the Prascima Paridhi, Kerala has on this 
account developed her own marvels in the way 
of drama, dancing, music and literature. 

Dealing with tlic confusing lot of types that 
prevail, one finds these dramatic and other 
representations classifiable into the religious, 
semi-religious and se(mlar varieties. 

The performances going under the names of 
Bhagavati Pattu, Tiyyattu, Pan a, Pu ttu and n 
host of others nre termed religious * inasnimdi 
as they are performed mainly in th(‘ temple or 
temple precincts of the goddess Bhagiivati or 
even at home in honour of the goddess on 
special and auspicious occasions. 

In the semi-religious variety might be inelu(l(‘d 
such highly technical and evolved arts as those 
of Kuttu, Krisnattam, Sanghakkali and otliers. 
These are regarded as semi-religious, becauso there 
is an atmosphere of sanctity and holiness about 
them due perhaps to the abundance of Sanskrit 
in the language, or the religious themes forming 
the subject of the play. 

The third ana the most popular type is 
classed as a secular variety and includes Tullals, 
Mohiniyattam, Kayyukottikkali, Pathjdiam and, 
among others, Kathakali, including between them 
the arts of acting, singing, dancing and putting 
on special costumes and make-ups. 

There are so many bewildering stori<'s enrrent 
, regarding the origin of Kathakali that on(‘ is 
indeed led to believe, from the primitive as|>(*ct 
f of the art, that it would be impossible to come 
to some definite historical data tliat juight be 
:? Adduced to shed some light on the subject 
Fortunately all seem to agree tliat Katliakali is 
: the transformed and improved state of a more 
ancient type of performance called Ramanattaiu. 
One of the most authorized versions of this, for 
. which I am indebted to Professor Pisharoti of 
the Annamalai University, runs as follows: 

A certain Zamorin of Calicut organized a 
kind of performance called Krisnottain. under 
, which name" U survives even to thi° day. From 
the various points of resemblance it might be 
inferred that this was built on the model of 
jayadeva's Oidagminict .. ,, The success of Krisnattam 
; round, hbd peifi^bouring chief on 

aWof # occasion begged for a 

■ the t^pi^ 1?^ On account 

feidla p ever rife 


between chieftains of neighbouring countries, the 
Zamorin not only refused to send the performers 
but insulted the chief by remarking that none 
at his court would be able to either appreciate 
or understand anything on account of the high 
artistic standard of the performance. 

On hearing this the chief retaliated by 
organizing a parallel mode of entertainment which 
in contradistinction to Krisnattam he called 
Ramanattiun. It is this Ramanattam which gave 
rise subsequently to what is to-day called 
Kathnkali or Attakatha. 

The date of tlie first staging of Krisnattam 
is available from the Kali chronogram, ‘Grahya 
stntirgathakaih,^ which approximates to 1 657 
A. I). From this it may sabdy conjectured 
that Kathakali (‘amo to exist sometime about the 
latter half of the seventeeutli century. 

The theme of Ramanattam is the complete 
story of UaniiKdiaiidra, starting from the 
Mhitrakamesti’ sacrilice (sacrifice for obtaining a 
son) of Dasaratlm and ending with the siege of 
Lanka, the citadel of Ravana. The costumes in 
the beginning were mere imitations of those used 
in Krisnattam, ami masks without any head-dress 
wen' used to portray the different characters of 
the llainayau}». Th(' play lasted for seven days 
and the language used was a mixture of Sanskrit 
and Mahiyalain. 

The introduction of many important changes 
is attributed to the prince of Vettat Svarupam, 
who started with the rejf^cfcion of the masks which 
became boring after some time, and killed all 
njallstic <‘xpre:»8ioris of ihe face by hiding them. 
A hcad'dmss wa^ put on and some sort of a 
coat was u.sec' i \ cover the l)ody. Originally 
th(' musicians wen' the actors, but at this epoch 
the adoition of special people to play on the 
drum and si ij' gavo the actors a much greater 
seoi)e*'to conccntraie on their work and expres- 
sions. The characters thus approached more 
perfectly the stage of a pantomime, and have 
been tlKuice building nmre thoroughly on the 
ahhinaya (acting) side, of which we will speak 
later. 

The costumes and make-up are so appropriate 
that it would be wrong not to allude to them 
in passing. To begin with they are divided into 
three main classes. 

The first is termed ‘Minukku^ which means 
smoothening the face, and consists of the simple 
procedure of dusting the face with a thick powder 
made of yellow and red pigments. The face is 
often decorated with white dots with some sort 
of paint. Black, greasy collyrium is froplied to 
the eyes and lashes while the white of the eye 
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is turned blood-red by putting in a few young 
seeds of Solanum Pubescena. The lips are also 
painted red, and the forehead often adorned with 
a caste mark. Sages, Brahmins and female 
characters use this kind of make-up. 

The second variety is known as ‘Teppu^ and 
is further sub-divided into ‘Pachcha* and ‘Kathi.’ 
The Pachcha consists in painting the front part 
of the face green, and a broad white ridge of 
rice and lime, ‘("hutti,' runs over the lower jaw 
and goes up to the head touching the “(vhuttinata,’ 
the hem of the head-dress, on the forehead. 
This kind of painting is meant for the hero of 
the play and such characters as are of princely 
rank, and includes the five Pandavas, Tndra, 
Nala, Rama, Krisna and other noble personages. 

The second variety of Teppu, called Tvathi,’ 
is more elaborate than Pachcha. Red paint is 
put round the nose up to the forehead aiul over 
the eye-brows, whih*. the rest of the face is 
smeared with green. There is an addition of 
another ridge or chutti around the nose, while two 
knobs (whit(‘) are ])ut on the tii) of tfie nos(^ and the 
forehead, and are teclinically known as ‘chutti- 
piivvu’. This type generally re})reseiits a fierce 
character who stands against the hero of the play, 
known as ‘pratinayaka^ or others luiving demo- 
niacal lilood in their veins, like Ravana, Keechaka 
etc. 

The third variety, Tati’, is of red, white and 
black. The white variety known as ‘Veluppa 
Tati’ prescribes a white heard and fur coat, 
Vhutti-puvvus’ on the tip of the nose and middle 
of the forehead, the face being fiainted with a 
mixture of red and yellow pigments, while a 
chutti runs round the eyes meeting the (’huttinatji 
instead of circling round the nose as in the 
previous varieties. The spaces round the eyes, 
lips and chin are dyed with a sort of black 
unguent. The white Tadi is given to characters 
like Hanuman, the monkey warrior and sage. 

The red or ‘Chokanna’ tadi uses a red h(‘ard 
and coat with the face coloured red, and the <diiii, 
lips and space round eyes dyed black. Sometimes 
hits of paper are stuck fluttering up on cither 
side^ of the nose and chin to give the notion of 
waving whiskers and adds considerably to the 
ferocity of the character. Bali, the monkey king, 
is often represented in this guise, while for 
Bugriva, Kalakeya, etc., the same dress is 
employed, 

‘KaiT or ‘Karuppa’ TadJ, indicating the black, 
consists in using a black beard, coat and make-up, 
as is seen in the case of Kali, Kattalam (the 
hunter) etc. 

Another variation of the last type is evidenced 
when over the black paint is drawn a crescent in 
red in the middle of the cheeks, as in the case of 
Shiva when he assumed the disguise of Kirata 
(hunter). 

Besides these another shocking type is often 
met with lyiown as ^Ninam*, Where a mutilated 
and victimized character has to be introduced, 


such as women with breasts cut off or nose 
chopped, as in the case of Putana, Surpanakha, 
etc. Generally speaking the green represents 
Satvik, red Rajasic and black Tamaaic natures, 
while yellow combines Satvik and Rajasic 
together. 

The other items of costuming are in accor- 
dance with the facial paint and the character^ 
assumed, of which the most distinguishing happen 
to be the head-dress. The two main types are 
known as ‘Keaabharam Kiritam’ and ‘Muti'. The 
first consists of a circular disc mounjed at the 
back of the hollow cone that fits on to the head. 
For every vile and wicked types possessing at 
the same time a sort of regal dignity, like Ravan, 
Sakuni, etc., the disc at the back is proportion- 
ately bigger, while in the case of other 
characters the disc is smaller. The Muti type 
of head-dress is very simple and resembles a 
conical! dome corresponding to the coronet of hair 
of the sfiges, and is worn by divine agents or 
aillics. The simplest instaince is seen in the case 
of Narada For Hanuman a protruding fringe 
is aidded round looking like an umbrella and is 
called ‘Vatta’ Muti. The hunters and characters 
like Surpanakhai, etc,, put on a sort of head-dress 
thait opens out on top, and is distinguished 
by the mime of ‘Kari’ Muti. In the 
case of Krishmt and Rama again, the 
Muti is adorned by peacock feather on top 
instead of the spherical crown. At the base of 
the head-dress on the forehead runs a decorated 
hemming called Chuttinata forming a harmonious 
blending between the make-up and the abrupt 
rising of the head gear. 

For the ears are provided the ‘Kundalams’, a 
small convex disc of wood, beautifully coloured 
and gilded, and the ‘Chevikkuttu’, a smaller sized 
circular bit of concave ornament, worn above the 
Kundalam. Both tlie Piujhcha and Chutti varie- 
ties of make-ups employ the two types of ear 
onuiments, while the female characters' and Tati 
generally wear only Kundalam. 

Besides the ear rings there are the bracelets, 
armlets, finger nails of silver, necklace, garland, a 
girdle round the waist, breast cover and a pair of 
anklets to make some pleasant sound when the 
feet are moved. The Kotalaram, or the cover 
over the breast, decorates the body, while saintly 
characters use garlands. The other characters use 
many pieces of upper cloth hanging round the 
neck and coming down to the knees, and are 
called Uttariyams, of which one at least is red 
while the other white. The actual number varies 
with the status of the character in the play. 
This resembles a ‘chaddar^ folded lengthwise with 
the ends terminating in a beautiful big knot 
The tore-arm has a ‘Katakam’, while the ‘Velas^ or 
bangles are worn above it The female characters 
put on false breasts with necklace of glass 
beads. 

The loin is covered by means ^of a spacious 
skirt worn over drawers and are made of long 
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pieces of cloth sewn to^i^iher with its border 
Jidorned with lace work. T 1 k> skirt is so made as 
to ensure perfect easi^ oi moyeinent for cither 
acting or dancing. To either siile of the skirt are 
attached embroidered clotli, while in front hangs 
a bit of decorative flap ternied ‘Munti\ 

The popularity of tin* Kathakali is so groat 
because it is not confined to the temple grounds 
and hence no one is invcluded from witnessing 
the performance. 

When a troiipt^ of Kathakali gives a perfor- 
mance, the instrumental musician, ( 'hendakaran, 
sees that tlm nmvs is broadcasted l>y nu*ans of 
the heating of his drum in a special way known 
as Keiikottu. The sound is heard over a radius 
of two miles and makes everyone awaiv of tin* 
forthcoming performance. As a rule the 
first performaiK^e called ‘Sevakali’ is givmi 
free at the temple of tin* village deity, 
which serves the dual purpose of phrasing th(‘ 
people by the respect shown to the pr(*siding 
deity of the village, and making m/e/z/r for 
themselves by giving a foretaste of their woiidm- 
ful work of art. Another speciality is that m. 
tickets are sold, and that everyone is allowed 
fre(^ entrance. In this respect it ri‘seml)les tin* 
ffatra in Bengal and the ‘Uasa’ and siinilar 
performances in the United Brovinc»*s. They 
need no stage nor elaborate arrangements beyond 
a temporary small shed. 

The facility with which tii(‘S(‘ ]>erformers 
adjust their movements, without ini|)airing thi* 
cpiality, to the limitations of a small or the 
spaciousness of a big stage is liardly short of 
uncimny. The front curtain is simplifi(Ml into 
an oblong piece of thick and coloiinnl cloth 
with the figure of a god or lotus <lraAMi in the 
centre. Two people hold it stretched Irom 
either end and one of them draws it ashh* 
when a characU'r appears on the stage. 'Die 
audience usually sits on mats spn‘.Md on tin* 
ground. The lighting is produced by means of 
sevenil thick cotton wicks hiirning in cocoanut 
oil in a beautiful bell-metal lamp standing at 
a height of about four feet, and is put in Ihe 
middle of the fore part of the stage. TIh‘ »)nly 
furniture on the stage is an inyert(‘d wooden 
mortar in the absence of a civili/e<l stool, to 
serve as a seat or foot-rest wh<*n some cliarack rs 
have to proclaim how great they are by lifting 
and putting one of the feet on the scat. The 
musicians stand behind in no special costume, 
and the music consists of singing accompanied 
by a pair of heavy cymbals jiroducing a very 
shrill sound, a gong, a drum, ‘Maddalam,^ of the 
mrjdanga type, an<l another two-faced ilriim 
called ‘ChendaP played wHh a stick and possess- 
ing a very penetrative souml. 

The dressing takes a long time and so tlm 
perform^ the green’ room, which is 

improvised somewhere in the corner, much 
ahead of time, fhey lie down on a mat witli 
a block of wood the head, while in the 


flickering dim light of an oil lamp the expert 
in th(», line makes up their faces according 
to the rules prescribed. The process is so 



The a< 'tor lies down while in the dim ohscure 
light thi^ cxpcH't »Hjik(‘-ii]) master raises 
tjic 'Ohulli’ etc. 


tiMlius that tin* H(‘tor often falls asleep. Slowly 
on tile face rise perfectly proportioned ridges 
and 0JH‘ cannot help watching them fascinated 
as with the ]>rinjitive appliances at their disposal 
the> in-odiice such didicult and wonderful 
instances of facial make-ups with unfailing 
aeimracy. Win ii ilie actors wake up and look 
at their transformed appearanc(‘s they seem to 
go ill a trap CO. h(*gi)ining to live actually in 
the world of whirh tlnw bring tlu^ message to 
the au lienee. 

About 11 m^ Ml th(‘ evening the performance 
starts, TIh^ cuitaiii l>y tlu* two men is brought 
up and the cliarach r that will make the first 
a])pearance d;aMds hiddmi behind. Soon regular 
singdng am playing of tli(‘. instruments with 
their ear-splitting sound is heard while the 
character hob i ml dances and moves about ; the 
whole thing combining to awaken a feeling of 
expectancy among the audience. This prelude 
liehind tlie curtain is called ‘Totayain’, and 
resembles tlie ‘Purvaranga’ of Sanskrit dramas. 
After this the hero comes out and performs 
what is technically termed 'Totayam purappatu,’ 
comparing very well with the ‘Nandi’ of Sanskrit 
dramas. Besides these preliminary points of 
similarity, omt finds a lot of other things that 
must have been borrowed from the Bharata 
Natya Sastra. The reason why the gesture 
language is so well preserved in jthe art of 
Kathakali is easy to understand. This is a 
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pantomime and hence the actors never 
speak.* 

The singers in their beautiful v(*rses explain 
what is happening and the actors with their 
gestures and codified movements of the hand, 
known as ‘hasta’ or ‘Mudra’ interpret the 
musical (lialogues. They have, therefons all the 
different movements of the body and parts as 
given in the Natya Siistra and tliere is hardly 
any actor who can beat tlu^ expressions that 
these Kathakfdi players give to the face by 
the movement of the eyes and eye-brows, lips 
and tln^ different muscles on the fap3, even 
difficult to imagine as capable of moving until 
one sees them actually working at will. 
It is more a drama than a, (lance., and 
th(^ movements are generally always maidy 
and warlike. It is essentially meant for 
men and henc(* no women (‘ver take part. If 
a female charactm' is n(^(^d(^d nnm have to 
dress u|) for the roll, and the costume is always 
of the most ordinary kind. They all talk in 
mndras Uj which life is given by the appropriate 
ex])ression on th(‘ face. At tlu* (Mid of th(‘ 
conversation there is a bit of marching about 
a.nd dancing, known as ‘Kalasa.’ 

1'hey take into a(*count the (‘ight Rasas or 
sentiuKMits as mentioned in Natya Sastra,*?* jiot 
including ‘Santa’ (trampiin wliich Ahhinavagujita 
and Sarangadeva, (4c., add to the list. This 
exclusion is natural as sfUifn hardly finds a 
place in a lively typ(‘ of acting or dancing. Tliis 
is the only school of a poimlar variety which is 
k(M‘ping alive the sciimtific tr(‘a,tm(Mi1. of th(‘ Rasas. 
They also admit the eight sHnffji hhftras 
(])(M*manent moods ; temha'iiess, lauglit(*r, sorrow, 
ang(M‘, (Mithushism, fear, aversion and wonder f’h. 
VI. is., Baroda S(‘ries) and can show any of 
them at a moment’s jiotiee. B(‘si<h‘s tlies(‘ I have 
often m>ti(H^(l tlami sliowing tln^ accessory moods 
like debility, (Mivy, W(‘ariness, iiainfnl r(‘ti(‘ction, 
r(i(!oll(iction, hashfuliiess, joy, dt'spondency, longing, 
soiTOVV, sh'rnness, alarm, having thus chosen out 
th(‘ most important of the acc(*ssory moods 

mentioned in the Natya Sastra ((di. VI. IS to 21 
Ben. Kd.). To show tlu^se they hav(‘ (‘VolvM^d 
a very carefully worked out lc(dmi«iiK^ 

Next we come to the consideration of 
the gesture of the hand of which the riam(‘s and 
signification have to a great extent (dianged fixun 
those nientiomui either in Bharata Natya, Hangita 
Ratnakar, Abhinaya Dariiana or other t(*xts. A^et 
there is nothing that they, (‘jinnot express with 
miuiras and gestures. Th(:^y have twenty-four distinct 

* The demons and wick(id characters an^ permitted 
to groan, squeak or shout aloud in a characteristic 
way, but the gods and noble characters never open 
their lips to utter anything. 

^ Cliaptey VI, vers^i 15 makes a mention ()f 
Hringara (erotic), Hasya (comic), Karuna (pathetic), 
Haudra (furious), Bhayanaka (terrible), Veera (heroic), 
Vibhatsa (d^gustful), Adhhuta (marvellous). Benares 
Fidition. 


mudras mi.xed and unmixed (single and double- 
handed) called the Pataka, Tripataka, Kartari- 
mukha, Ardhachandra, Arala, Bukatunda, Must!, 
Sikhara, Kapittha, Katakamukha, Suchiinukha, 
Mudra, Barpasirasu, Mrigasirsa, Anjali, Pallava, 
Mukura, Bhramara, Hamsapaksa, Vardlianiana, 
Mukul, lirnanabha and Kataka. 



Th( Baiidra nr furious s(?iitim(mt for whi(di the 
bhava or mood is anger. 


It is v(^ry int(M’(isting to note the training tliat 
tli(* actors have to undergo. At the comparatively 
early age of 12 to 11 years the pupil is admitted 
to a sort of gymnasium where he starts his 
studies. lie is made to wear a ‘Katcha/ or piece 
of rough white loin cloth not more than 0 inches 
bnmd. Oil is rubbed on his body and he is then 
instructed to move his limbs in all the different 
manners. When he perspires, he is mmle to lie 
on the ground and a vigorous kneading is given 
with the feet or rather the big toe, going round 
all the joints, etc., a process requiring not less 
than half to one hour. The student then takes 
his bath and meals. About noon, he is taught 
how to dance. Next comes the dkercise of the 
eyes, eye-brows, cheeks and lips, ett^, and he is 
then instructed in their use according to the 
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Rasas. At the same time he has to practise the 
different mudras and their use, elabomtely and 
with the proper intonation and collaboration of the 
other parts of the body. The last training is in 
learning the Tala, or regulation of rhythm in 
respect to the movements of the ^ hand and feet. 
The minimum period for learning this, if the 
,boy is exceptionally gifted and supple, is four 
months, but it takes years before he is given 
any serious part in a performance. 



The Bhayanaka QV ‘terrible' sentiment indicating 
the extreme fright. 


Before concluding it will be of interest o 
note in passing that some remarkable differences 
in technicjue are observed between what might 
be termed the northern and southern schools of 
Kathaktili, or more difinitely between what the 
writer has seen in Trivandrum and the Kerala 
Kalamandala, established by the great poet 
Valia thol In Cochin State. It seems that two 
Kamputiri Brahmins are responsible for introduc- 
ing this change, which now no longer exists with 
respect to costumes and make-ups, but still 
persists in the use and significance of the mudras 
and amount of actual dancing permitted. It is 
generally accepted that the north possesses more 
of dancing steps while the south has concentrated 
to a greater extent on ahhinaya and acting. 

If we are to believe that the art of Kathakali 
is as recent as the latter half of the seventeenth 
century, we have to assume that even at this 
period Bharata Natya Sastra was actually 
practised. If this assumption is invalidated on 
the ground that we hardly have any good 
manuscripts of Bharata Natya Sastra which would 
not have been the (‘a«e if it were in vogue till 
the sovtiiiteenth century, we must admit that 
there were other forms living and built on the 
mcdel of this encytdopaHlic work from wj^ch all 
the classical forms in the Deccan h^^ been 
drawn upon. The commentaries of Abhitt^lfagupta 
in the tenth cejitury and writings of Sai^gadeva 
in tlie thirteenth centijry indicate that Bharata 
Natya was living enough to make the necessity 
of writing and (commenting on it so deeply felt. 
But today for all sorts of revival of this classical 
art of dancing or acting we have to turn to the 
rich mines of the south and nion.c specially to 
Kerala. 

It was painful to setc the young generation so 
callously nciglectful of the art of their own 
country* U(lay Shankar's enthusiasm over these 
Kathakali playicrs seems now to have awakened 
some more interest, and they are beginning to 
think that there must be something remarkable in 
this if it attraccts artists from other places. I do 
sincerely hope that ihe new generation will not 
smother the spirit by innovations of a modern type.* 

* All the photographs except two are taken by 
the writer. 
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knshna of ‘Paohcha’ variety (2) ‘Karima Tadi’ {Photos : Alitr- BomrY 
(3) Bavana with ‘Kimdalam’ and ‘Kiritam’, (i) Bavana’s first appearance ’ 
(j) Performance of ‘Otam TuJlar, (6) Bhirna, Panchali and Yudhisthir * 

(7) Interlude between Bavana and Rarnbha. ’ 
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(8) ‘'Attractive'* with the Madras, (9) ‘llasya' (comic) Rasa, (10) ‘Kanina^ or pathetic 
sentimeiit: (11) *Vcera’ or heroic sentiment, (12) Showing jealousy in Srinpjara Rasa, 
(i:i) Showinji:a full-blown lotus in Sringara Rasa, (14) ‘Adbhuta’ or marvellous sentiment, 

(15) ‘Vibhatsa’ or disgustful sentiment. 




Governinent of India Bill No Solution of 
Indian Problem 

Unity of Chicago writes editorially : 

“The new constitution for India, now the chief 
business before the English Parliament, is obviously no 
solution of a problem which can of course only be 
solved by a drastic grant of liberty to the Indian people. 
The praise of the Manchester Guardian proves at least 
the high intellectual quality of the document, and the 
serious purpose behind it. But one wonders why 
statesmen, however able and sincere, should fool them- 
selves with half-way programs which can never satisfy 
cither of the parties in contention, least of all give con- 
tent to the party in grievance and complaint, and thus 
never l)ring peace to the disordered battlefield. One 
thinks of the Simon Rejjort which was dead before it 
was horn. This present plan of Indian settlement is 
not thus dead perhaps, for it has life enough to rend the 
Tory Party in twain, and to stir India to such as the 
nation has not known since the first days of the Simon 
Commission. But that the plan will be adopted, or, 
if ado])ted, will be accepted by the Indian people, is 
altogether out of the question. What will happen is 
two things which will complicate the problem beyond all 
confusion hitherto experienced. On the one hand, the 
'I’ory Party will be hopelessly divided, and Britain there- 
fore thrown into vast political disorder. The duel 
between Baldwin and Churchill will shape the land as 
by an earthquake, and clear the way for an eventual 
Labor triumph, which will straightway end all settlement, 
or even consideration, of the Indian problem as now 
proposed. On the other hand, the All-India Congress, 
and in<leed all India itself, cast into dissension in recent 
years, will be once again united, and thus immeasur- 
ably strengthened for the fight ahead. Gandhi will in 
due course return to active political leadership, and a 
new era of Indian independence be once more begun. 
By compromises, evasions, pretenses, Britain thus 
weakens again her cause, and arouses her enemy to new 
hope and greater determination. 

‘ Tis an old tale and often told,* 
says Scott, in a phrase far more widely applicable than 
lo his own romantic narrative. History, in other words, 
repeals itself, and will repeat again, until India to- 
morrow, like America yesterday, is free.” 

The Responsibility of; tke Educated Citizen 

Virginia Faulkner observes in The National 
Student Mirror of America : 

“The grumbling, bitter, hopefully hopeless last five 
years must have demonstrated to us that democracy is 
not as easy as evolution. For the principles of “ survival 
of the fittest ” and “ natural selection,” we substitute 
the idea o{ selection vf the fittest,** No matter what 
doctrines we subscribe uy — Communism, Socialism, 
Fascism, or Democracy— -tlie . fact remains that we are 
individual^ and a niass movement is only concerted and 
•directed individual effort. 
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“Our individual responsibility in a democracy is , 
voting, and it is not enough just to vote, to go down 
the ballot as the class dunce marks a true-false test. 
The voter must know what he is getting without merely 
relying on party trademarks; he must rid himself of 
the fetish that if a man is stamped “ Democrat ” or 

“ Republican ” he is a prize-package. 

But while it is all very well to vote intelligently it fre- 
quently happens that the gentlemen who offer to assume 
charge of the nation do so as the alternative to being 
public charges. A writer who turns out brilliant poli- 
tical articles observed one day that good government 
was the ability to choose the lesser evil; a cynical truth 
which probably has always held. Yet it seems to me 
that the educated citizen— under which proud classifica- 
tion college gentry automatically fall — might do a good 
(leal toward making certain not only that the lesser 

evil is chosen but making the evil a little less.” 

Indoctrination 

Georg(i S. Counts writes in The Modern 
Thinker : 

“In my judgment every educational program 
contains elements of indoctrination, or at least, of imposi- 
lioii. The term indoctrination is perhaps too severe and 
harsh to apply to what is inevitable and desirable. 

Education from top to bottom involves a selection of 

materials, of teachers, of equipment, in short, of the 
whole environment in which the child is place<L This 
selection is made neither by God nor by chance. It is 
made by responsible authorities, by teachers or by parents 
working through the schools. The real question is not 
whether there is indoctrination, or imposition, as I pre* 
fer to call it. but what is the character of this imposition.” 

New Movements 

Writing on New Movements in the new 

British periodical Conspiracy, Mr. Amiya C* 
Chakravarty observes : * 

“ There is the League of Nations ideal, there is 

the non-violent Satyagraha of India for settlement of 
national disputes; there are men of light and leading 
who are above all national bias, but we have not yet 
given them their real place in our life. The M<^em 
Age with its new range of values is there, we know 
that, but we have not really accepted it. As Tagore 

says, we know it as a fact and not as a truth. 

“1 conclude by stressing this challenge that our 
Age has posed for our thinkers and workers everywhere. 
New Britain must face these questions scjuarely, with its 
sanity, in full sunlight. We believe in Internationalism; 
but arc we sure we are not assuming that we know 
exactly what is good for the other nations, and foisting 
cloaks of the same size on every gitifod fellow in an 
indiscriminate rush for uniform results? Do we allow 
units to develop so that unity may achieved? and 
today, all national units must have^ their chance when 
even that other hemisphere, half of the human world^ 
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is no longer terra incognita. Internationalism of any 
sort, of the proper sort, cannot pass the test if it cannot 

guarantee freedom and equality in human relationships 

as its primary concern, if it does not make for coUahora* 
tion of Nations so that they can meet and confer in 
an atmosphere of perfect candour and faith, to arrive 

at a common measure of agreement on vital questions. 
I, am afraid this attitude is not the usually accepted 
one, especially if we include the materially weaker races 
in our dealings, and we have found that there are 
professional humanists who try to exalt their hidden 
pre|udices. Divine humanity, yes, but does it imply 

special monopoly over the entire human race in favour 
01 any one institutional form of religion? Does it limit 
the manifestation of the divine to any particular mani- 
festation? 

“Education of the masses: what of our history books 
and blue books, and newspapers — are they compelled 
to subserve reason and knowledge instead of passion 

and prejudice? Why is a book like Wells* “Outline 

of History” not allowed to be taught in many of the 

most up-to-date idealistic schools, on the openly declared 
ground that children should first be given strong doses 
of Nationalism through their history and geography 

courses? Are we prepared to challenge and expose such 
systems of “Education”? Then^ are we going to leave 
the manning and planning of trade and business, both 
internal and international, to profiteers, colonisers, and 
to specialists who won’t explain? ” 


War as a Muddle 

Mr. L. P. Jacks writes in The Inquirer : 

Civilization has now reached a degree of complexity 
which renders the control of the forces at work extremely 
difficult even by the most powerful statesman, the efforts 
to control them (of which there are many) often serving 
to increase the confusion. Many contemporary instances 
of this might be cited. Spengler has predicted that 
civilization will collapse through lack of brains to carry 
it on. This might happen in either or both of two 
ways. The brains might decline, or the conditions might 
become too complicated for the existing brains to deal 
with intelligently. There seems to be more danger of 
the second than of the first. 

At the present time even political dictators, to say 
nothing of political parties, seem to be completely 
beaten by the “problems” — unemployment, disarmament 
and the like — they are expected to “ solve.” They 
accuse each other of incompetence to solve them, but 
when the accusers get their turn, they are as helpless 
as the accused — or more so. The reason for this may 
not lie in the lack of brains — though it sometimes does 
—but in the complexity of conditions and the strength 
of forces more than a match for the brains of any roan, 
or of any body of mqn. 

Maternal and Child Welfare in India 

Cedric Dover in concluding the above article 
^in Mother and Child suggests some tangible 
ways by which the present maternal and child 
welfare activities in India can be ameliorated. 
They are : ' 

It is realised ;|hal thq fundamental requirements 
lor the developiiMMit af ini|fimal and ehOd welhre work 

and co-ordination, 


together with a greater expansion of practical provincial 
activity. 

This provincial activity should be directed by a.. 
special maternal and child welfare o£&cer, preferably a 
woman, working under the director of public health in 
each province. Each provincial health department also 
requires a first-class officer to take charge of medical 
relief and other problems concerning women. The acute 
need for medical and social relief for Indian women by 
women is shown by Lady Chatterjee’s (1926) and Das’s 
(1931) surveys of female labour in India; also by the 
fact that there is roughly one woman doctor for 0.3 
million of the female population. 

The duties of the maternal and child welfare ofl&cer 
would be the administration of all maternal and child 
welfare activities in the province, including a model 
welfare centre, nursery, and school for health visitors 
and midwives. Voluntary activities — ^wliich up to the 
present have been the main ones — would have to come 
up to a prescribed standard and be correlated with 
official work, grants in aid being paid where necessary. 

The activities of the ofl&cer in charge of relief work 
would help the maternal and child welfare oflficer’s work 
to achieve maximum productivity, while both officers 
would collaborate with the educational authorities of the 
province. The essential qualifications for all such 
administrative appointments must include a Western 
study tour and a period of research at a central l>ureau. 

Such a central bureau, co-ordinating provincial 
activities, is an obvious corollary. It would, of course, 
he in co-operation with a wider organization — indeed, 
it should be part of a central department for public 
health in the widest sense of the term. Apart from 
administration, the duties of this l>iireau should he basic 
research in collaboration with universities and other 
research centres. It should help to direct provincial 
research, which should be confined to surveys, ti\c collec- 
tion of data, and collaboration in comprehensive studies 
outlined and contndled by the bureau. 

The work of the bureau must also be supported by 
All-India Acts determining the registration and slatusv 
of welfare workers and midwives. If China can record 
(Yang, 1930) oulslanding successes in the control of 
practising niidwives, similar achievements are surely 
possible in India. The proper recording of births is 
also necessary. 

These are the bases on which radical progress in 
maternal find child welfare activities in India must 
depend. The procedure outlined may he regarded as 
Utopian, but it is now widely recognized that, given the 
will, the centralization and expansion of all welfare 
activities is a practical, economic proposition deserving 
immediate atteniiori. 

Forestry in India 

Mr. A. D. Blascheck, late Inspector-General 
of Forest, India, dwelt upon the commercial as 
well as the economic aspects of the subject before 
the members of the Royal Society of Arts. His 
speech appears in The Journal of the Society. 
Mr. Blascheck observes : 

India now enjoys the results of some seventy years^ 
regtilated use of her forests and development of their 
yield. Progress in silviculture and in the. utilization of 
forest produce has been continuous but, until a small 
staff of research workers was appointed at Dehra Dun 
in the United Provinces, the success of indcvidual forest 
officers was frequently unknown beyond the dmsioa or 
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.beyond the province in which they worked. In 1914, 
tJie first Forest Research Institute was opened, and very 
shortly war demand for forest produce proved the need 
of still wider research. Plans for expansion were made, 
and in 1929 the present Forest Research Institute, the 
finest in the Empire, was opened. The Institute under- 
takes and co-ordinates both silvirultural and economic 
research and the associated botanical, entomological 
and chemical investigations. On the other • hand, 
economic forest research in India not only has to deter- 
mine the properties of timbers and other products, but 
it has to supplement private enterprise by developing 
and encouraging their use. 

In India as a whole many timbers need to be made 
better known, and both the home and the export trade 
need better organization. The scope for development is 
undeniable in view of the immense variety of timWs 
and other forest products available. In some cases their 
properties have still to he scientifically determined, in 
other cases supplies have to be surveyed, and in the 
case of timbers recognised grading rules must be applied. 
Most of the research work can only be done at the 
Forest Research Institute, hut the results must be 
demonstrated and applied and means of extraction 
improved with the co-operalion of the Forest Departments 
in the provinces; private enterprise and trade initiative 
are not enough, 'fhe Grading Rules for Empire Hard- 
woods issued a year ago by the Advisory Committee 
oil Timbers at the Imperial Institute will give an invalu- 
able lead to Imter organization of the limber trade in 
India, and application of the rules should help expand 
the export market. 


Biulcihism, the Fountain Head of Intellect 

III the course of discussing the above subject 
Ml . Juujiro Takakusu makes a reference to the 
Pali language in which the sacred * Tripitaka ’ 
und " Abhidharina ’ works are written. He writes 
in The Youn^ East : 

U c all agree lliat ibe Pali language was one of the 
Indian dialects, but to what district it belongs has not 
be(‘n fully decided among the scholars. But according 
to the most up to date opinion, it was moat probably 
the language of Palaliputra, the present Patna, the 
<apital of Magadha in middle India at the time of 
king Asoka. The Greeks called it Palibothra in the 
days, when India and Greece had frequent communica- 
tions, and it is still so called in Thibet. If this view 
is correct, then it happily coincides with the spread of 
Hnddhisni, the impetus of which was mainly given by 
the conversion of king Asoka to the faith. Shortly after 
tins epoch-making event had taken place, the king 
himself called a convention in the year 235 after Lord 
Buddha’s Nirvana, at the capital, for the purpose of 
eom oiling the sacred Tripitaka. It is said that at this 
meeting the contents and number of volumes forming 
Niira and Vinaya texts finally took definite shape, and 
Hie seven books of Abhidharma decided upon for the 
first lime. The last of these seven Abhidharma works, 
Katha-vatthu i^s a discourse of Moggaliputta-Tissa, the 
chairman of the convention. It was an attempt to solve 
Hie thousand difficult problems on Buddhism existing 
flt that time. Prince Mahinda and Princess Sangha- 
mitia, son and daughter of the king, and desciples of 
the chairman Tissa were elected as missionaries. The 
roilowung year both pvooeeded to Ceylon carrying with 
ttfiom a set of newly compiled Tripitaka with a bough 


of the Bodhi-tree and other presents. Since then the 
original texts of the ** Tripitaka^ were handed down in 
the Pali language, but their commentaries were written 
in Sinhalese, until the year 420 A.D. or thereabout, 
when a famous bhikhu, Buddhaghosa from Budhagaya, 
proceeded to Ceylon and retranriated the commentaries 
into the Pali language again. From this time onwards 
both the Tripitaka and commentaries were written hi 
the Pali language and universally adopted by the 
Southern School of Buddhism. This school regards all 
problems realistically and endeavours to preserve both the 
form and spirit of Lord Buddha’s teaching in its pristine 
state. Moreover, it also strives to follow the disciplinary 
laws in Vinaya text literally. Thus we may call this 
school an orthodox formalist. It is usuaUy regarded as 
nearest to the original Buddhism and venerated as such. 

What we call Northern Buddhism is practised at 
present in northern countries. The nearest Buddhist 
country to India is Nepal, a province lying at the foot 
of the great Himalayan range and overshadowed perpe- 
tually by its snowy peaks. Although it has lost its 
former glory yet it still retains enough splendour to 
awaken in us the memory of the grandeur of Buddhism 
when it prospered in India. There are still many sacred 
texts written on palm leaves and papers and the language 
used is Sanskrit. 


The Balkan Dispute 

The news of complete conciliation of the 
Balkan dispute is the subject of extensive press 
comments throughout the world. The Christian 
Century editorially writes : 

News of the complete conciliation of the Balxan 
dispute has been received throughout the world widi 
a deep sigh of relief. War was just on the point of 
blazing out. There had actually been some crossing ol 
the Hungarian boundary by loose detachments of Jugo- 
slavian soldiers. This was preceded by the cruel whole- 
sale deportation of thousands of non-naturalized 
Hungarian residents of Jiigo-slavia — aged men and 
women, little children, whole families, sick and crippled 
— who went streaming with their possessions in wagons 
and on their shoulders, a tragic procession, back to 
Hungary. First reports put the number at 20,000. 
Later reports at 3,000. The Hungarians retaliated in Idnd, 
compelling Jugo-slavs living in Hungary to pull them- 
selves up by the roots and go back to Jugo-slavia. This 
human misery was the physical focus of enraged public 
passion on both sides. The government of Hungary was 
charged by the Jugo-slavian government with complicity 
in the murder of King Alexander on the alleged ground 
that the murder plot was hatched in Hungary with the 
knowledge and connivance of responsible officials. These 
charges had been formally preferred before the League 
of Nations. But the league was at first slow to act, 
and the deportations ensued. Confronted with the most 
tense and solemn situation which has developed in 
Europe since the war — ^in details an almost exact dupli- 
cation of the events which precipitated the world war 
— the council of the league met swiftly in Geneva. 

What happened thereafter will go down as one of 
the bright chapters in league history. It will go Ua 
to cancel the loss of prestige which the league suffiered 
in the Sino-Japanese affair. It was 4ifttinctly a league 
triumph. No other pacific instrumentaiity can claitp a 
share in it. The major figures of European diplomacy 
were present: Laval of France, Eden of Gr^t Britain^ 
Benes of Czecho-slovakia, Litvinov of Russia, Titulescu 
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of Rou mania, Aioisi of Italy. The atmosphere was 
charged with the possibilities of conflict, Hungary had 
actually been caught with the goods and, whether 
responsibly guilty or not, gave no assurance of a dis- 
position to punish the criminals and the Hungarian 
officials who aided them with forged passports, Italy 
herself, probably as guilty us Hungary, though no formal 
charges were brought, backed Hungary, The little 
entente — Roumania, Czecho-sJovakia and Jugo-slavia— 
stooVl together for Jugo-slavia, backed by France. Great 
Britain kept a judicial temper. Tilulescu’s reminder 
that Roumania had a non-aggression and mutual assistance 
pact with Russia which would bring the Soviets to their 
side, finally made it clear tliat Hungary had no supporters 
save Italy. Thereupon, milder language displaced the 
superheated charges and counter-charges. Tilulescu was 
persuaded to extend an oilve branch to Hungary by 
declaring that neither he nor any member of the little 
entente intended to impugn the “national honor” of 
Hungary, or to include the people of Hungary in the 
charges made against certain officials. This gesture 
brought -a response in kind. I’he ice began to melt 
and the two chief disputants were ready to submit their 
wounds to the salve which the council had prepared in 
the shape of a healing formula. 

Nobel Peace Prizes 

On the occasion of the award of lNol>el 
peace prizes, the same paper observes : 

Nobel peace prizes were awarded to Sir Norman 
Angell and Arthur Henderson for the years, 1933 and 
1934 respectively. The awards of the committ<T will 
find general ratification in public sentiment, 'riu* first 
reflection that they bring to the minds of informed 
Americans is the pleasing assurance that the eommiilee 
is not moved by campaigns in behalf of eminent citizens 
who have made no particular contribution to th(‘ cause 
of peace hut who permit their friends to seek this honor 
for them. Angell and Heiwlerson have both attempted 
i and accomplished much. Sir Norman, as a writer, has 
— in the words of the presentation — done as much as 
anyone in our time “to remove the wrong conception 
that war benefits anyone.” After an educaiion in 
England and France, he spent several years in America 
as minw, rancher and newspaper man, thus laying a 
:: foundation, of wide acquaintance with the people of 
three countries before beginning his career as a writer 
social, economic and international affairs. Mr. Hender- 
is president of the world disarmament conference. 
■St is credited to his determined and intelligent efforts 
the conference did not entirely crash, that it still 

B rains such vitality as it has, and that there is some 
chance of its survival. To appreciate the value of his 
wervice it is not necessary to cherish exaggeTated hopes 
: of immediate success for the conference. Whether it 
i lucceeds or fails, such efforts are the stuff out of which 

r ific adjiislments among the nations must ultimately 
made. 

if ' ■ 

Jewish Minority Problem in Germany 

Mr. Paul Kiniery has contributed to The 
C^(^c Jforldy an illuminating article on the 
/above subject. His study of the minority ques- 
tion rests upon most reliable data. Mr. Kiniery 
';:ec^cludes 

^ #ainpibutjons made by the Jews 

»^ey, it seems unreasonable 
to ter/ fiom civil or government^ 


positions. Il would be far more reasonable to admit at 
least the number to which they would be entitled on the 
basis of their population. If certain Jews circulated 
ideas subversive of German welfare, these Jews could 
be dealt with by the constituted authorities. There is 
no need or justification for a general condemnation of 
all Jews. 

In conclusion, then, we may ask what our attitude 
should be toward the oppressed minority of Jews in 

Germany. Personaliy, I think it should he the attitude 
we should have toward a government which oppresses 
any group, minority or majority, when such oppression 
constitutes a violation of human rights. It is a violation 
of liuman rights to deprive a man of the right to continue 
making his livelihood in a legitimate trade or profession. 
The Nazi administration has done that in Germany. 

Fair-minded and intelligent people should openly condemn 
such intolerance whenever and wherever it rears its 
head. To remain silent at such a time is equivalent 

lo granting il an approval. I am not indicting all the 
German people. Il wouM be as unfair to indict them 
for what Hitler is doing, as it is for him to indict all 
I he Jews because of the activities of a few so-called 

leaders. 

Jt is as contemptible for a government in (Germany 
lo persecute a Jew hecaiist^ he is u Jew, as it is for a 
government in Russia lo persecute a person because he 
is a Christian, or f(>r an administration in Mexico to 
pcrsccuie an individual because he is a Catholic. It 
(Muild not be more contemptible. There are limits to 
human depravity. The governmental administrations of 
present day Germany, Russia, and Mexico are all out- 
si(h‘ the pale of civilization. No administration which 
so arbitrarily limits human freedom as does each of 
lhe.se nations is entitled to the respect of. the liberty- 
loving American people, and il is necessary for us to 
condemn oppression wherever it appears. The world 
of today is too small to allow such practices to develop 
and infect the rest of the nations. 

The Lloyd Barrage and the Future of Sind 

In 1903, the Indian Irrigation Commission 
recommendt^d that a scheme should be formu- 
lated, on the lines of General Fife’s (1855) 
proposals for perennial canals on both banks of 
the Indus, with the important variation that 
their supplies should be protected by a weir or 
barrage at their heads near Sukkur. Lord Lloyd, 
during his Governorship of Bombay, look an 
unflagging interest in the progress of this project 
and laid the inauguration stone of the barrage, 
which how bears his name. On January 13, 
1932, the Viceroy declared the barrage open. 
Sir Arnold Musto spoke very recently on this 
subject before the East India Association. An 
extract of his speech is quoted below from The 
Asiatic Review : 

The total water supply which reaches Sind by the 
Indus passes through the Punjab and part of it through 
Kashmir. The Punjab has constructed great canal 
systems which utilize so much of the small winter dis- 
charge of the Indus and its tributaries that the remainder 
passing down to Sind is, in some years, barely sufficient 
lo meet the requirements of the Barrage canals. More- 
over, the Punjab has under preparation or lyi'ng ready 
several projects for constructing additional canal syateina 
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^'Iiicb would reduce sliU further the supplies passing 
down to Sind. One such scheme was on the point of 
being constructed last year, when the Bombay Govern- 
ment, discovering the fact, appealed to the Government 
of India for the protection of Sind’s interests. This 
protection was secured and the works in question were 
not undertaken. 

Under the proposed constitutional changes the 
Government of India would be unable to intervene* in a 
similar case, and the construction of further works in 
the Punjab or Kashmir might reduce the Barrage canals 
to ruin. 

In a document entitled “The Separate Government 
of Sind and the Ruin of the Sukkur Barrage” Sir Henry 
Lawrence refers to this danger. Sir Henry suggests as 
a means of avoiding the rivalry of the Punjab and Sind 
for the use of the waters of the Indus that these two 
provinces should be amalgamated, thus making their 
interests mutual instead of rival. The suggestion has 
much to commend it and should be thoroughly considered. 

Another suggestion which is believed to be under 
consideration in certain quarters is the amalgamation 
of Sind and Baluchistan. Whatever advantages might 
accrue from such a union, it would still leave the com- 
bined province subject to this danger. Similarly, if Sind 
remains as pari of the Bombay Prcsid<‘ucy, the Punjab 
danger is perpetuated. Unless, therefore, some competent 
authority he established, with power to enfon^e its 
decision, to adjudicate on all inierprovincial disputes or 
ju’oposals for the use of the Indus waters, a separated 
Sind, (»r a Sind amalgamated with any province <nher 
than tlu^ Punjab, will always he in danger. 

I'he solution of llie difficulty is a matter of high 
politics oil which 1 do not venture an opinion. Discus- 
sion on this matter may exposi* views which will he 
of great value when a decision has to be made on the 
future constitution of Sind. 

Tlu‘ Crusades vie^^ed through Eastern Eyes 

A study of the Oriental-Occidental relations 
by John W. Kitching appears in the World Unity. 
The inlroduclion of the discourse runs : 

The other day I paid a visit to a cottage at a lake, 
'flic hoy of the family, a lad of twelve years of age, 
claimed one of the rooms as his own. Around the walls 
he had arranged a mimlicr of colored prints illustrating 
episodes from the Crusades. 

It was plain that all the ingenuity of the artist 
had been expended upon making this series of pictures 
a portrayal of all that was chivalric, i^omantic and 
lieroic. 

The representations of mail-clad warriors in knightly 
armor with the sign of the cross emblazoned on shield 
and helm and waving pennant, made an heroic appeal. 

It would have been difficult indeed to persuade the 


boy that between the artist’s conception and the actual; 
occurrences there Was an incalculable difference. 

These brilliant illustrations were like the false pro- 
phel’s silver veil in the eastern tale. The prophet 
declared he wore the silver covering to hide his divinely* 
endowed beauty. When however the veil was raised, 
it disclosed not brightness or glory but foul and baneful 
ugliness beneath. 

An impartial examination of the historical^ documents 
reveals the fact that at the inception of this so-called 
Christian movement, false and lying propaganda was 
deliberately resorted to, in order that popular enthusiasm 
and fanaticism might be aroused. 

In the prosecution of the Crusades there was involved 
all the brutality, horror. Social confusion and futile 
waste of human life and properly which mark any war 
whether “ religious ” or otherwise. 


To Jo8e Rixal 

In sacred memory of Jose Rizal, the 
Filipino hero, who was martyred in December, 30, 
1896 by the Spanish Government of the Philip- 
jiines, the following lines appear in Orient : 

To every Filipino wht^rever he may be, the 30lh of 
Deccmlier in each year is a day of solemn significance, 
for that day in 1896 the stupid Spanish government of 
the Philippines put to death the great national hero 
Jose Rizal. Other than Filipinos may well observe this 
same anniversary for it marks the passing of what was 
probably the most (Xlraordinary human being of whom 
we have any record. 

He was still a young man but he had attained in 
his brief career to an eminence of brilliant achievement 
in many diverse lines of human activity that must mark 
him always for the wondering admiration of all man- 
kind. He was. in fact, great in so many ways, that 
one’s mind is dazzled to account for his attainments. He 
was primarily and by profession an occiilist, one of the 
greatest of his times: so that his discoveries made him 
celebrated in his profession throughout the world. But 
he was also a great scientist, discovering specimens of 
life that still bear his name; he was a great novelist, 
writing two conspicuousy powerful works of fiction; he 
was a great poet, writing with equal facility in three 
languages; he was a sculptor and an artist of rare ability; 
he was a great engineer, constructing waterworks to 
which engineers of today still point with wonder; he 
was a great educator, and the real author of the present 
educational system of the Philippine.s; he was a great 
publicist, writing with insight upon questions of taxa- 
tion and statesmanship; he was a great linguist, fluent 
in most of the languages of Europe; and he was a great 
patriot, throughout his life patiently devoted to hie 
country and his people. 





The Evolution of a Left-Wing Programme 
ill India 

Prof. K. T. Shah concludes the above paper 
in The Hindustan Review thus : 

Finally, it must likewise be admitted that the scope 
for a Socialist reconstruction of society is very limited 
in this country. India has not that extreme contrast 
between those who have and those who have not, that 
disfigures the social system in the West. By far the 
largest proportion of our population, — probably over 
90 per cent — are lost in a common measure of abject 
poverty, which denies them the merest necessaries of 
life on the crudest standard of living. That does not, 
of course, mean that there are not some rich — excessively 
rich — people in India, as against many excessively poor. 
But the intensity of the difference, even if it exists, is 
nothing to compare to the corresponding difference*, in 
the West. Again, there is very little to redistribute 
among the socialized people, for the land is even now 
held under such customs of equal inheritance, as to 
make the process of redistrubution, if and when adopted, 
productive of very little positive gain. True, the socia- 
lized land could be cultivated and exploited to a degree 
and in a manner that is impossible while vested interests 
remain to block and thwart programmes of reconstruc- 
tion or rationalization. Even in Industry, and all its 
accessories, the task of the Socialist in India will lie, 
more in the direction of recasting the entire system for 
a new spurt in production, than in trusting merely to 
the readjusted means of production yielding automatically 
an increased quota for distribution on an equal and 
eiluitable basis. For that purpose of a comprehensive, 
socialized planning, it is certainly necessary to have 
first, a trasfer of political power, without which such 
social reconstruction is impossible. The burgeois also 
uses the term “Planned Economy’* as an ideal for a 
nation. But bourgeois planning is not the same thing 
as a socialized planned economy; if allowed to take 
effect, the former may even create new forces that would 
further impede the realization of socialist ideals. 

Under these circumstances, the Left-Wing programme 
in this country must necessarily be indefinite and cons- 
tantly evolving: and we cannot in reason expect any- 
tldng precise. The fact, however, that such parties and 
pro^ammes are forming, may justly be taken as evidence 
bf the new life and consciousness in the body politic. 


Afthramaa of the Present Day 

Ashramas are springing up in all parts of 
[hdia. They arc doing a lot for the good of 
mankind* An important paper in Vedanta 
Kesari discusses the ideals of service they 
reprei^nt, as ; is the adivitijes of the 

Aimramites. Tli^ ptper ia quoted in part : 

From the standpKint of society as a whole, 
gseder / ill pioportion to the 


niiniher and variety of the Ashramas that spring into 
existence. Of each Ashrama itself, the value for society 
changes in a(‘cordance with the special qualifications of 
the aspirants who get into it for moulding their spiritual 
life. Thus while we may expect an artist to develop 
inio a saintly artist in any genuine Ashrama that he may 
accept cis his own, no Ashrama can organize society in 
ihc field of art unless some aspirant with such predilec- 
tions chooses to take up Ashrama life and successfully 
trains himself to dedicate his capacity for the service 
of the Indwelling Lord. 

This leails us to another important point. With the 
existing types of aspirants, — and their sympathizers, 
admirers and friends — Ashramas as a class have been 
aide to infuse a certain amount of life and energy into 
our land and rouse her up from her long sleep. A 
great <*r and more all -round revival will be possible if 
peoph* with much great (*r capacities can understand the 
full potentialities of Ashrama life and regulate themselves, 
— directly through formal entry into an Ashrama or 
privately in their own manner — in accordance with its 
twofold motto, “Renunciation and Service.” 


AcliiiiniHtration of Co-operative Societies 

B. N. R, Employees^ Journal comments 
editorially on the administration of Railway 
Employees’ Co-operative Societies : 

The important point in respect of a Railway 
Employees’ Co-opt‘rativc Society is neither to establish 
nor (pieKtion whether it has any connection with the 
Railway adiiiinjr4raiion (as that is a fact beyond all 
sophistication) but that how far such ccmnection will 
he given scope to concatenate so as to influence the 
management with a view to defeat the just rights of 
the shareholders in the pursuit of their legitimate aim 
of effective and clean self-help. This last is the real 
object to attain which Co-operative organizations are 
professedly founded. 

'rhe provision of the Co-operative Societies Act 
apparently does not pay any heed to the existence of 
Railway or any other organizations in the matter of the 
management of the Co-operative Societies of its respec- 
tive employees. The constitution of the Managing Com- 
mittee and its relations and responsibilities to the general 
l)ody of shareholders are all that the Act provides. If 
the interference of officers of the Railway administration 
ex-officio has any ground lo stand upon, it is not by the 
virtue of the ‘Law* but by the virtue of an ‘under- 
standing* and all ‘understanding* is subject to revision. 

When therefore, we reflect upon a matter of course, 
<lefence of such interference with a total disregard of 
the provisions of the Act, its honest administration and 
also of the written constitutions of individual Societies, 
which are also in cases illegally altered, it • sets up an 
anomaly hardly to be explained except by the assumption 
that there is an under-current of intent on the part of the 
authorities not to let any Co-operative Insitiktion grow 
to its natural shape and size under able and honest 
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popular management for popular benefit. The vagueness 
of the Act and its thousand reservations in favour of the 
State, the weathercock manner of its administration, Md 
lastly, the non-chalant way of giving all this sanction 
when coupled with the concrete instances, published or 
unpublished of the management of such institutions 
frittering away public fund under cliques and malprac- 
tices (apart from politic dishonesty) make the Co- 
operative organizations a dead show for the people and 
helpful only to a peculiar class of men who can make 
interest with the authorities. 


We are Gods in the Becoming 

Srimati Sakunlala Devi writes in The Young 
Builder : 

The world in its present state is a lake in the 
bosom of which are buried vast stores of priceless gems 
and riches untold. The agitators, the destroyers of the 
old order, set to work. All is in a tumult, the bosom 
of the lake is roused from its slumber of peace, great 
are the shocks of earlhquakt^s followed by storms and 
hurricanes. The mighty insurgent waves toss up the 
hoards of buried treasure, which are thrown recklessly 
from one end of the shore to the other. Some brave 
and capable knight-errant laiinchos out to re...cue the 
treasure lest it all sink hack into the depth of the 
unknown. Having rescued every gem, these are taken 
to the jewellers to form them into a beautiful crown for 
the New Civilization. 

Is the Existence of the L M. S. Justifiable ? 

Journal of the Indian Medical Association 
writes editoriall) : 

The main juslification for the existence of the I.M.S. 
is 10 be found in the existence of the British army in 
India— a fact which we mighl concede. But, there is no 
justification whatever for the retention by the I.M.S. of 
civil medical posts that control the medical destinies 
of the whole country, on the plea of providing a reserve 
of experienced medical officers in the event of war. 
To do so, as Col. Bliola Nauth pointed out, is to orientate 
the country to military interests. In other countries a 
large body of medical practitioniTs form in effect a 
military reserve and we have no hesitation in affirming, 
indeed experience during the Great War supports our 
contention, that the same woidd hold good of India. 
How is it such an arrangement is never put forward in 
England? It would he laughed to scorn, but, of course, 
in regard to India it is always safe to assert that condi- 
tions are different. Actually, the plea of the war reserve 
is a hoax, for it is not possible that an adequate reserve 
is to be found in 200 men. The last war wanted them 
in thousands. Regarding the affirming of the I.M.S. 
organization, this is amply exposed in Col. Bhola Nauth’s 
speech. It is largely figment of the imagination, but 
the painful fact is that civil medical interests suffer 
thereby. 

Again, it is claimed that retention of civil medical 
posts by the I.M.S. is necessitated by the requirements 
of European civil servants. These requirements together 
with those of the army ate stated to have an overriding 
claim. We« do not know what these requirements are, 
so far as European civil s^rvents are concerned, but it 
is well known that it springs from a prejudice against 
Indian madical men. Apart from the inferiority implied 
towards Indian doctors, this hardly forms a justifiable 


ground for retaining civil medical posts for members 
the I.M.S. 

Despite the futility of the plea advanced for the 
claims of the LM.S. to civil medical opportunities, the 
J.P.C. Report spares no pains to make the position of 
this service as secure as possible. Service rights and 
privileges are to be continued and specially safeguarded 
in keeping with those of other services. In regard to 
recruitment we cannot understand why, if the systeim of 
competitive examination is found adequate in other 
services like I.C.S., etc., the system of nomination should 
be continued in the case of the I.M.S. 


Hours of Work in Postal, Telegraph and* 
Telephone Undertakings 

The following extracts from Labour will 
prove instructive : 

According tr) a study issued by the I. L.O. on hours 
of work in postal, telegraph and telephone undertakings, 
the total number of persons employed in these three 
services was approximately as follows for the years given; 
30,000 in Austria (19.31), 28,600 in Belgium (1930); 
5,700 in Bulgaria (1931); 16,000 in Czechoslovakia 
(1929) ; 18,500 in Denmark (1932) ; 1,3(K) in Estonia 
(1932) ; 173,000 in France (1931) ; 336,000 in Germany 
(1931); 234,000 in Great Britain (1931); 22,200 in 
Hungary (1931); 12,000 in the Irish Free State (1932); 
740, in Luxemberg (1931); 22,000 in the Netherlands 
(1931); .32,000 in Poland (1931); 24,800 in Switzerland 
(1931). 

The I.L.O. has examined the regulations affecting 
the working hours of the staff of these three services in 
the countries named above, and also in Spain, Finland, 
Italy, Latvia, Norway. Portugal, Roumania, Sweden, 
Turkey and Yugoslavia. 

It was found that the regular hours of work are- 
most frequently seven in the day or forty-two in the 
week in the administrative and some of the business 
services, and eight in the day or forty-eight in the week 
in nearly all the lechnical and most of the businese 
services. 

The staff in nearly every case have fifty-two rest 
days in the year, and these fall as far as possible once- 
a week. 

In several countries a limit is placed on the time- 
which employed persons, and particularly travelling staff, 
may be required by their duties to spend away from 
their headquarters. The maximum number of hours of 
absence from home is fixed at above 300 a month. 

The staff of the postal, telegraph and telephone- 
undertakings receive, moreover, annual holidays without 
loss of pay; their length varies, but lies in most cases 
between one week and four weeks. 

[But who cares for the dumb millions of the Indian 
Posts and Telegraphs Departments — Ed.] 


A New Year Message to India 

A message from Prof. Sylvain Levi has been 
published in Advance India, Part of it is given 
below : 

I wish that India establighes, as"^ early as posable, 
an institution comparable to the School of Athens or the 
School of Rome — an institution where the elite of Indian 
Youth, artists, savants, writere-^in short, all those whn 
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will make and form part of the India of To-morrow — 
can live in a fruitful intimacy (ea(rh, say, for a period 
of two or three years), exchanging among themselves 
their knowledge, their techniques, their aspirations, and 
their dreams, and discussing together the doctrines and 
the tendencies that will advance their country’s future. 

It is only in such a Residential School of Indian 
Youth that a lasting national unity can be forged. The 
school should be established not far from real life so 
that the young people would not lose touch with practical 
contexts, but sufficiently far away from the big towns 
so that they would remain uncontaminated by the hectic 
caprices of artificial modernism. 

I am, in fact, having in mind an Ashram, a real 
Ashram, an abode of peace and meditation, wliere the 
presence of the assembled youth would be (mough to 
create a happy, peaceful and serious atmosphere. It is 
needless to say that the Youth of India should he admitted 
to this Ashram irrespective of Caste, Creed, or Province. 

The question of selecting the hoarders of this Ashram 
is indeed a delicate one. I suggest that a sort of 
Academy, a body of eminent personalities, should, in 
the first instance, he constituted. The members of this 
body are to he appointed by an electorate made up of 
the Universities and the big Colleges that teach arts 
as well as crafts. It is wise to include within this 
electorate the leading members of the Press through whom 
a close and continuous liaison between the Academy 
and the Public could be established and maintained. 
One of the duties of the Academy will he t<» receive and 
examine all the applications for admission to the School, 
and select, on grounds of merit alone, the ni<>sl deserving 
applicants. 

At the commencement of each academic year, the 
school will take within its fold a new J)atc)i Youth, 
bringing from outside the confused ideas that agilaie 
the masses. The older residents of the school, already 
united among themselves by an esprit de rorps. will 
filter those idea.s and purify them of their confusion. 
Even thus, they will be leading their younger brclhcrn'— 
to use the language of the Upanishads — ‘from obscurity 
to full light.’ 


Adventure in Education 

In an interesting paper in The Eihicalional 
Review Mr. F. G. Pearce writes : 

While 1 confess to a considerable admiralit)n of the 
way in which Mussolini has ‘ cleaned up ’ Italy, made 
its trains run punctually, its streets clean, its marshes 
into fertile fields; — while I admit to a deeper admiration 
of the way in which the Russians have altered the entire 
face of their country, changing it in an almost incredibly 
brief space of time from a dark stronghold of Middle 
Age dirt and despotism to a land where, whatever other 
disadvantages it may still have, illiteracy is almost wiped 
out, the most modern methods of agriculture widely 
prevail, and where alone among all countries of the 
world, unemployment is unknown, and the poorest have 
the same, facilities for health and recreation as the rich 
have in other lands — and while I even also admit my 
admiration of the way in which Hitler and his friends, 
whatever else they may have done, have at least brought 
new hope and c<m£klence irUo the hearts of despairing 
millions (thqiigh, Jilaal thoae hopes seem to be in a 
^dangerous dii^tidli, ano^ confidence once more relates 
? to w»like, ttot ttt achievements) spite of 

ii|[;^is, I say vidth emphasis at my command, 

/tpiij thmk tny stark tbit, aa a teacher, I live and work 


in the bosom of a society and a system in which, after 
all, it is not a crime to teach children to think for them’ 
selves, and to try to find out new ways of helping them 
to do that most effectively. 

India has produced great patriots, great philanthro- 
pists who, realizing and feeling intensely for her need 
of knowledge along the lines of mineralogy, textileSf 
farming and cattle-breeding, have come forward to estab- 
lish and to endow Institutes where that knowledge may 
l)e gathered and from whence it may be spread. Have 
we none who love our children at least as much as they 
value our cattle, our cotton, and our oil? Have we none 
who will provide the means to gel knowledge of children 
and their needs, the children of the future, without whose 
right training the cattle will he useless and the cotton 
and the r)il will rot or run to waste? 

The Religion of Buddha 

Prof. Ernest P. Horrwitz writes in Frabuddha 
Bharata : 

Buddhism is prized for its lofty morals. But why 
should Western folks study Eastern ethics? In our com- 
plex state of society it is hard enough to live up to 
our own moral standard, to live the Christian life; why 
then lake up Buddhism? There are at least two reasons. 
First, about 400 millions of Asiatics are more or less 
swayed by Buddhist morals, and educated Westerners 
should know som<*thing of tlie faith of Asia in this 
age of close international relations. Secondly, no ethical 
code is absolute, hut relative* to time and clime, tradition 
and environment. It is perfectly correct for a Protestant 
to eat meat on Fridays, hut to a good Catholic it is a * 
grievous sin. And an observing Buddhist regards it 
altogether as immoral to interfere with life wantonly, 
and slaughter animals. A study of comparative ethics 
will broaden and liberalize our minds; we shall not 
giggle any longer when we see other people follow a 
moral law differing from our own. 

Buddha held morality in higher regard than theology, 
and inculcated conduct rather than dogma. He was in 
the first place a moralist and social reformer. The Vedic 
priesthood ruled with an iron hand over the Hindu 
people. Buddha weakened the autocratic grip of the 
Brahmins, and relaxed the national faith in the efficacy 
oi elaborate and expensive sacrifices, offered to imagi- 
nary gods. He attacked rigid ritualism and traditional 
religion, and inculcated self-sacrifice as the noblest and 
simplest offering on the altar of a chastened heart. 
Men of all classes were freely admitted to the Buddhist 
<»rder; the old unyielding caste system began to totter 
and crumble. Furthermore, Buddha rejected choice 
Sanskrit, the literary language of Hindustan. He pre- 
ferred to preach in plain Pali, the common tongue of 
Kosala. 


Comparative Study of Philosophy 

Mr. P. T. Raju writes in The Aryan Path, 

Even a grouping of valuable similarities cannot be 
a philosophy. For philosophy is a consistent and con- 
nected expression, and a mere aggregate of statements 
cannot lay claim to the title of philosophy. Properly 
speaking, there is no philosophy which is comparative 
philosophy, just as there is no religion whiejb is compara- 
tive religion. There is only a comparative study, of 
philosophy just like the comparative study of religion. 
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Tills progressive thought would therefore he an ever 
rriiewing systematization, which includes all presented 
facts and yet transcends them. It is claimed by Kant 
that he has reconciled rationalism with empiticism and 
transcended both. He could do so only by comparing 
them. He did not stop with finding out what is true 
or false in both, but brought together what is valuable 
in both, and gave the combination a new shape. And 
in the attempt he brought about what be called* the 
Copcrnican revolution in philosophy. Such is the nature 
of every important advance in thought. Every systema- 
tization adds to the facts systematized a new quality 
whi(*b the facts by themselves do not possess. Prof. 
Iladhakrishnan said in the sixth International Congress 
of philosophy that the philosopher looks not only 
backwards, Iml also forwards, whereas Hegel remarks 
lhal the owl of Minerva does noi start on its flight 
until ihe evening sliades of twilight begin to fall. So 
ihe former, unlike many philosophers, seems to be more 
sanguine, for lo liim philosophy is not merely a syslemalie. 
survey of wlial alr<‘ady has been aceomplished hut also 
creal ive. 


Physieal Culture for Girls 

Tlu' following: ('xlracTs are taken from an 
arlicie by Dr. IVIrs. N. B. Kagal in The Pro}iress 
of Education : 

We should not emfihasize in tli«‘ eurririda such 
games as tlie majority of tlu' gilrs are not expe<‘ti‘d to 
coulimie in life. I'lie games are meant to form habits 
and therefore, the iueonvenienee of liaving lo give up a 
game wliieh om' begins lo love and play during the 
fonuHlive fiefiod of life is easily imaginable. 1 am 
imTmed to attrihuli* tin* tirescnl tendency of y<mng men 
lo <iowil in towns and riti<*s. lo the games-haliits fornu'd 
(hiring college-life and the ahsenci^ of facilities for such 
games in tin* inoffiissil and villagf's. This works to the 
(h'D'riment of moffiissil and village life, and leads 
incideiilally to nnernploymenl. J may permitted to 
ass(M| iliai this should he a siifficimil warning for us 
in planning women’s education. 

For the sake of brevity, 1 will enumerate the 
following as our ohje(;ts, the reasons for their inclusion 
being appreciated in the light of the foregoing remarks. 
riw‘ girls should he taught : 

(J) to learn the value of physical eiillure; (2) to 
apfireeiate games as builders of body and grace; (3) 
lo encourage team work and team spirit; (4) to manage 
the details of gunies-organization and thus he initiated 
in the principles of administration; (5) to learn lo 
appreciate defeat; (6) to learn to tolerate success; (7) 
le learn when to stop and deny yourself when feeling 
like liaving more; (8) to form habits of physical cnllure; 

to keep fit and practise physical culture after school 
lib*; and (10) last hut .not thef least, to teach their 
(»wn ' hildrcn the value of physical culture. 

In the above list differtmt educationists would be 
inclined to have different orders in point of merit and 
iinportance. To me, however, items 5 and 6^ namely, to 
stand up to defeat or success and item 9, the formation 
of the habit of keeping fit in life after school, are 
extremely important. Next in order I would place item 
4, to en(!oiirage girls to manage their games-committees 
with as little* interference as possible from the staff. 
Mere we should lay the foundations for training girls 
to run their committee meetings in an orderly and 
efficient manner. T have no doubt that persons who have 
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had the misfortune to be inflicted with endless and 
irrelevant talk during committee meetings would appre- 
ciate iny suggestion. 

On two points there can be no difference o£ opinion: 

(1) lhal the games must have an abiding interest 

for girls as a recreation during the later 
stages of their life; and 

(2) that it must be remembered that India is a 

I)oor country and games that entail a large 
expi'nditure of money cannot he a pijactica! 
proposition although certain privileged insti- 
tutions may be able to meet heavy expendi- 
ture from their funds. 


Say il with Colours ! 

Mr. Philip Otley writes in Stri-Dharma on 
the efTed of oolottrs. Part of its is given here : 

Is it true that baby hoys should be dressed in blue, 
and little gils in pink? Sometimes we wonder if there is 
any truth in this vi^ry old legend of the nursery. Yet 
our inirs<*s and mothers may he wiser than they know. 
For colour today is being used in all sorts of new 
ways, commercial and otherwise. And many fasrdnating 
experiments are being made to st;e how colours affect 
(iillerenl p(‘ople. Some experts in modern advertising 
even go so far as to say that they have found that men 
ilo really prefer blue, and lhal women favour red. They 
hav(‘ dis(U)vered this fact in estimating the attractive 
j)ow(T of posters or illiuninated advertisements, so far as 
men and women are concerned. So we lake off our 
grown-ni) hat to nurse ! 

Some authorities even go the length of saying that 
the colours we most like are those which arc in tune 
with our own eliaraeti'is. 'riH‘y argue lhal there is a 
sort of scale of colours which harmonize with the qualities 
w(^ possess. It sounds far-fetched, hut many people 
assert that, to higlily-sensitive sight, their friends’ charac- 
ters appear in certain definite colour schemes! When 
a friend gels angry, they always seem lo see a flash 
of red! Aiiyom^ in Jove gives them a feeling of being 
surrounded liy a Ixuiutifiil rose colour. Depression or 
melancholy s(‘ems lo expr(*ss itself in all sorts of drab 
sieiiic effects. There are even schools of Colour Healers 
who assert that lht*y can produce any mental state of 
feeling in their jmth-nts by subjecting them to treatment 
by appropriate coloured lights an extension of the 
artificial sun rays treatment, which is already so familiar. 
Wherever we look, in fact, we see that Colour has 
hccome a scientific prol>lein of the first importance. 
And its use is becoming more widely understood in all 
branches of life today. 


Communal Reservation in Public Services 

Mr. Jaliiidra Mohan Datta writes in The 
Twentieth Century : 

The Mohammedans throughout British India, and 
more particularly in Bengal and the Punjab, demand a 
share in the services proportional to population; some- 
times they want their share to be proportional lo their 
political importance, (or as some wag put it according 
to their ‘ present day incompetence ’) ymich is always 
greater than their population ratio according to them. 
And if they c'annot come in by the open and front door 
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of competition and merit they want to come in by 
the trap-door of reservation-* l tie iiack-drior of nomination 
beinp; out of the question in these days of democracy 
and reform. They want their sliare to be reserved for 
them; and for this end they have pn>poiinded the doctrine 
of minimum qualifications. 

Munsiflfs are appointed by the High Court from 
among those who after passing the B. L. Examination 
have continuously practised in the district courts for 
Aiore vJian 3 years an<I are below a certain age. The 

number of Mohammedan B. L.’s is only 6 per cent, of 

the total. It is a notorious fact that the average age 
of Mohammedans passing a given examination is several 
years higher than that of the Hindus. Mr. W. II. 
Thomson, the Census Superintendent writes “ that tlie 
average Mohammedan . develops intellectually later than 
the average Hindu,” and “that the average Hindu l)oy 
who learns to read and write attains the art at about 

the age of 8 V 2 but the average Mohammedan Jioy doe> 

not reach the same standard till he is about rP{;" 
until .3 years later. 

ft is also « fact that lh(t Mohammedan R. L.‘s do 
not practise law in the same proportion as (he Hiiidii^. 
partly because he is absorbed in other departments of 
the Government, and partly because bis staying-power iv 
small. But all the same, the proportion of the Mohain 
medan judicial officers is 15.1 per cent: and if we eotillne 
ourselves to the iminsiffs only, their proportion is lO.ii per 
cent. Because the Mohammendans form .S.5 per cent, of the 
population in Bengal; and because the Moliamine<lans 
are not 55 per cent, of miinsiffs. Sir Ahdiir Rahirn ^vanied 
to take away the power of making appointments from 
the High Court, and vest it in the Iak-uI (iovernmeni, 
so that political and (;ommuiml consi<lerations may have 
free play. 

And what are the consequences of this reservation? 
A certain share in the services, either proportiimal to 
their population or to their political imporlaiu t , is re>(‘rved 
for the Mohammedans, because they caiinol gel in hy 
open . competition. The first and immediate etTe< i of 
npsrrvation is to lower the average ability of the 
Mobammedan entrants to the public servi<:f‘s. This 
reacts on the qualifications (»f the future ent ranis; for if 
a Mohammedan knows that by passing tin- R. A. e.xami- 
nalion he can secure service, why .should he waste his 
efforts in passing the M.;A.? The .secoiid rt'sult is, 
therefore, to take away the incenlivi; to further efforts 
among the Mohammedan.s. 


How to Know the Future Life 

Mr. Stanley Smyth has contributed a thought- 
ful article to The Theosophisl. Part of it is 
quoted below : 

The lielief in the mercy and compassion of God 
which often seems so ridiculous in a world of .sorrow 
and mi^ridg; that terrific and irresistible faith in 
ultimate love and bliss that springs spontaneously amt 
inexplioaMy bo often from the most unlikely soil — these 
are the ■ workings of the soul, as such, in precisely the 
way.'l!" . ^ 

As wt develop this more exalted side of ourselves; 
as we forget the ui;ge U> rational, and to treat our* 
selvci^ fiaabeat and as we 

develop ithe pfirera and love that do 

hpl opimt the €H)8t; strong and splendid in 

s^lntnality; a« we ppiijtd our spirit and supermental 


life; as we now try to build up our mental life -so 
must we, reasonably, <R)me to learn the laws and condi- 
tions <d super-mental life as we now, know some of the 
laws of mental life. 

Then and then only can we know whether or not 
the soul survives death. We shall then know with the 
positive conviction tliat we now know that to the mental 
problem of “What is twice two?” the correct answer 
is four. 

The world's great religious teachers, who have always 
laken for granted and strenuously taught the immanence 
and .superiority of the life after death, have invariably 
explained the nec^essity of super-mental or spiritual 
activities to gain any km)wledge whatsoever of these super- 
mcnlal or spiritual spheres. The exercise of the mind, 
the study of the law even of religious law — must he 
subordinated to the all-ahsorhing love and service of 
(iod — «r, in other words, lo concentration on super- 
menial qualities. 


Kalidasa an Arlint 

hi ail iniportaiil pffper on the above subjett 
Ml. S. V. Venkaleswara writes in Governrnenl 
l ictoriu College Magazine : 

Kalidasas eoinie .«ense is t(K> genial l(» descend to,v 
llie spirit of satire, to east ridicule oix human nature. 
Nor would lie sting a (iharacier under a semi-can^ss, 
ev<*n with a moral object, in an ironical vein. In his 
Irealment c)f Ids clowns he shows humour of a high 
order. Heart and ndnd laugh oul al the clown, and he 
laughs at the world, though not without occasional lights 
4 »f tragedy in his laiigliler. SoimMimes he is a well of 
sparkling wit or iMUsienuis fun. Always tliere is a rosy 
geniality. 'I'hese are oases in the wilderness of royal 
wander-lust, grief or despair. 'Phe clown of Vikranui 
is a ‘ laughing hlad-plale ' indeed. He tells his love- 
mad king: ‘ I shall (h'vise some means of assuaging 
>oiir grief. Meantime, pray do not disiiirh my thoughts 
iiy your lamentations.' To him half-risen lunar orb looks 
like the ludkeu sphere of a hall of sweets. The comie 
here, lliougli primed with wit, is rapped by the grotesque. 
It is marred hy the harliarily of the senses in the 
remark of the clown of Dushyania: ‘When a lady is 
so eaplivaling, elides must how down before erotic.s.’ 

The comic spirit depends largely on lh<‘ relations 
of the sexes. And Kalidasa’s women have no veils over 
their faees. 1 'hey mix with the men and reveal a mental 
richness and sunlight. They are all educated or cultured. 
Idna had at!quired all the branches of knowledge hy 
education al home. The Yaksha's wife is able to com- 
prise songs with letters drawn from her husband’s name. 
Malavika is able lo .sing and dance, and her self-cons- 
rioiisness tingle.s to every wave of folded-drapery. In 
Urvasi is planned a perfect beauty uniting the grace 
of Diana, the rapture of Venus, and the charms of 
Mercury' in the piTfumed bosom of the radiant Spring. 
In her, astuteness and itliosyncracy are in evidence. 
But the typical girt of Kalidasa is one who is loved 
or is in love, the nymph of the radiant smile or sidelong 
glance; unconscious of her charm or innocently conscious 
of it; with no iluttering fussiness or idea of the Vanity 
Fair. We miss women like the Vedic Maitreyi hidden 
behind philosophical theories, or nuns poring over the 
Buddha’s word hy midnight. Nor do we get a 
Vasaniasena full of the intensity of life, scintillating and 
business-like. Kalidasa’s women appeal to the affection 
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as well as to the intellect. His men are honest and 
shapely, seldom overblown or conceited. There is no 
falling from virtue or stooping to folly; hence no scope 
for the higher reaches of comedy, irony or satire. Our 
poet felt that the spheres of the two sexes are comple- 
mentary and co-operative, not competitive or conflicting. 
The woman has her sphere in the home, is queen of 
the affections, and tells by sweet persuasiveness and 
non-co-operation, rather than by being naughty- or 
headstrong or adopting masculine ways. We do not have 


a portia or a Cordelia, not to speak (d a Lady Mecbeth 
or a Shrew to tame. When Kanwa sends Sakun)t& 
under the guidance of his pupil Sarangarava, I^lidaaa 
reveals the relations of the sexes at the age of adoles- 
cence. Students were trained to regard with a brotherly 
eye the tender-eyed maidens of the Guru’s* house-hold. 
There is a certain sense of innocence and freedom which 
puts the carnal idea to shame; -If you be chaste, here 
is your home; if you be even as .your husband describes 
you, what use is it your returning to yout father's home?’ 


INDIAN WOMANHOOD 


Ham liAKSHMiDAi Ua.iwadi;, the "ifUMi wife 
of the M.rniy iruMiiher of the (\)uneii of ll(‘g(*nev, 
(Jwalior, is the life aiul soul of the movement 
for th(' uplift of women. Her fascinating- 
personality, her golden (.‘lociuenee, her clear 
jrras[) of tin; most tangded questions, her 
enthusiastic devotion to the cause of jirogress 
all alonti: the line, her ardent /(‘al for emamapating 
the mem hers of her sex from the g-alling- yoke 
of custom, have made her the fountain-head 
of inspiration alike to the old and the young; 
St* that thrilled by her sliiniiig example, they 
an' straining: every nerve to heat tlown conven- 
tions which keej) womair.s siiirit imprisoned 
within deadening limits. 

She is in the vanguard of the revtdt against 
the barbarous survivals in society -she hates 
oppression and iin morality - alom* among the 
(nilturc'd women-folk in the Tntlian States and 
even beyond she embodies the Shclleyan ideal, 
starry-eyed, fresh as sea-foam, sending u]) an 
incense like the perfum(‘<l altar-fhirne. 


ADDENDUM 

‘K. M. ft/ has reviewed the Gujrati Books 
in the Review section. 
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Illogical Disfribufion of Scats in 
Indian Federal Legislature 

The population of the Provinces in Ihitish 
India to which representation is to be given 
in the Federal Legislature has becai taken 
to be 20 ?, 100,000 in round numbers, and the 
po])nlation of the Indian States of which the 
Rulers will nominate their representative's 
in that Legislature has been given in a 
schedule of the Government of India Bill 
as 78,801,912, the total population of these 
two units being thus 335,901,1)12. Burma is 
to be separated from India. 

There are to be 375 scats in th(‘ b^nhiral 
Assembly, which is to be the lower house of 
the h'ederal Legislature. Though the p(*ople 
of the Indian States have bcMMi absolutely 
ignored, let us assume that their Rulers will 
nominate as representatives, not the representa- 
tives of themselves, but tin*, representatives 
of the people of the States. So the 375 
representatives in the Federal Assembly will 
represent 335,901,912 persons of India as 
a whole. Dividing 835,901,912 by 875 we 
get 895,788. So every 895,788 persons are 
to get one representative each. Therefore the 
78,801,912 inhabitants of the Indian States are 
entitled to 87 and a fraction seats — say 88 
seats, and the 257,100,000 persons of British 
India should get 287 seats. But the Indian 
States have been given 125 seats — 37 more 
seats than they are entitled to, and the 
Provinces have been given 250 seats. In 
yeality they have been given 240 seats ; for 
out of the 250 given to them 4 have been 
kept apart ns ‘‘Nou-Provincial Seats.” So 
the Provinces ar% 4 get 11 seats less than 
they are entitled to on the basis of 
; , , ijopulatidfe. 

4 : ■ 


Tjct US now come to the distribution of 
the 240 seats among the provinces themselves. 
These seats arc to be tilled by the representa- 
tives of 257,100,000 persons. Dividing 
257,100,000 by 240 we get 1,045,121. That 
moans that every 1,015,121 persons are to 
g(4 one repres(‘ntative each. We give below the 
number of seats which (*aeh province should 
get on their population basis, and the number 
which has bc'.en actually given to them in 
the Bill. It will be seen that the 
populatioji put down against Bombay, Madras, 
Bihar, and Orissa are somewhat ditlorent from 
the Census figures of 1981. The diflereuce ' 
is du(‘ to tin* facts that Sind and Aden ar(^ 
to be s(*parated from the Bombay Presid(‘uey, 
and some areas are to be taken from th(‘ 
Madras Presidency and to be given to Orissa, 
which again is to be separated from Bihar 
and made a separate governor’s province. 
The population lignres in the table ])rinted 
b(‘low are adapted from the J. P. C. Report 
on which the Government of India Bill is 
based. 


Provincos. 

ropulation. 

Scats they 
should get. 

Beat they 
have been 
given. 

Madras 

■ifiawia) 

43.0 

37 

Bombay 

17040575 

17.1 

30 

Ikjniral 

50114(X)2 

47.9 

37 

IT. P. 

484()«7{i:! 

10.3 

37 

Bihar 

3240(XX)n 

31.0 

30 

Paniab 

2:1580852 

22.5 

30 

0. P. i't licrar 

1550772:1 

14.8 

15 

Assam 

8622251 

8.2 

10 

N.-W. F. P. 

2425076 

2.3 

5 

Orissa 

6700(K)0 

6.4 

5 

Bind 

11887070 

3.7 

5 

Bri tish Bal u cb istan 403580 

A fraction 

1 

Delhi 

030245 

Do 

2 

Ajmer- Merwara 

560292 

Do 

1 

COOTJ? 

103327 

Do ' 

1 


Calculating on the assumption that it 
would be the 78,801,912 persons of 'the Indian 
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States who would get 125 representatives, we 
should find that there would be one seat for 
every 030,415 of them, whereas in British 
India a seat is given to every 1,045,121 in- 
habitants. If the people of the States had 
been given the vote, this difference would not 
have been absolutely objectionable or’ very 
objectionable. But the fa(*.t is some 150 
Rulers of sonic 150 States will nominate 125 
representatives. That amounts to saying that 
each of these mighty supermen are to hav(^ 
the same voting power as each aggr(‘gate of 
more than one million pc'rsons in British India. 

J^Vom what has b(‘cn written above it will 
b(‘ observed that the 1 Provinces of British 
India and the Indian State's have not been 
gi\en seats according to their population, 
which they should have been. That Provinces, 
States, I )istricts, Towns and eonstituench's 
in general should have n'preseatativi's accord- 
ing to th(i numerical stre'iigth of their popula- 
tion, is not a mere theory oi* a new-raiigled 
id(‘a. Under the Ke'pn'sentation of the People 
(Eejual fTanchise) Act, l!t2S, of Great lh*itain 
and Northern Ireland, “the seats in (Jn^at 
Britain were r(‘distril)uted on th(5 basis of om^ 
nuanber nf the Houses of (\)minons for every 
70,000 of the population. Hy a si'parati* Act, 
iv'distribution in Ireland was made on the 
basis of oiu' for every 43,000 of tin' popula- 
tion.” There are similar rules in Australia, 
(-anada, Belgium, etc. As India is going to 
be a Pederation, the law and practic(‘ in the 
United States of America, which is th(^ most 
important Federation in the world, should be 
instructive. According to tin' Encytdopaedia 
Britannica (lltb edition), 

“ MiK’h (‘oiilrovrrsy had rajjsinl over ihc ronilicliuj!: 
priiifiplcs of tlif equal rcpicsenlalion of ll»e 
and of representation on the basis of numhers, the 
larj^er states advocating; the latt(‘r, the smaller stales 
tin? former principle; and those wh<» made them- 
selves champions of the riiihts of the slaics professed 
lo dread the t>rannical t^ower whieli an assemidy 
represemlinp; population might exert. The adoption 
of a hieameral system made it possible to give due 
rceognilion to both principles. One house, the 
Senate, contains the representatives of the slates, 
every state sending two; the other, the House of 
Kei)resentatives, contains members elected on a basis 
of population. Tlu* two taken togetlnn’ are called 
Oongress, and form the national legislature of the 
United States.*’ 

Similar arrangements existing iu other 
Federations may also be cited. 


In the proposed Indiiiu h'cderation also, 
there are to be two houses, the Federal 
Assembly and the Council of State. But in 
neither House is either of the principles 
follow(‘d in the United States of America to 
be observed. In both the Federal Assembly 
and the Council of State iinetjual representation 
is given to the Provinces and the States jointly 
and severally in quite an illogical manner. 

We liav(‘ dealt with representfition in the 
Federal Assembly in some detail. It is un- 
necessary to do so in the case of the Council 
of State. Sufii<*e it lo say that ‘^The Council 
of State slijill consist of one hundred and 
liftv-six representatives of British India and 
not (‘xeceding one hundred and four re- 
presentatives of the Indian States” (clause IS 
of the Govermueut of India Bill). As the 
inhabitants of the fiidian States number less 
than ou(*-third of those of British India, too 
many seats are Ixung given to the States — or 
ratlu'.r to the Rulers of the States. For, as 
said above, the peojfie of the States have 
b(‘(*ii absolutely ignon'd. 

It may Ix' obj(‘cted that, as the Indian 
National (\)ugr(^ss has rejected the J. P. C. 
Report (and coiiscijueutly the Government of 
India Bill, which is based on it, in advance), 
and as no sc'ctiou of the people is quite 
satisfi(*d with the Bill, what is the good of 
criti(U/.ing the allocation of seats in detail ? But 
as ill spit(* of what the Congress and other 
organizations may say the Bill will become 
law and as even the Congressmen and members 
of other organizations will enter the Federal 
L(*gislaturo constituted according to that law 
and will take part in its proceedings, it is 
ncccssjiry to know how illogically and unjustly 
that legislature is going to be constituted. It 
may also b(' objected that our exposition of 
the constitution of the future legislature may 
give rise to iiiter-provincial and Province-State 
jealousies and bickerings. Should they do so, 
it is not our exposition which would be to 
blame for it, but rather the British parents 
of the future constitution of India who have 
drafted the J. P. C. Report and the Govern- 
ment of India Bill. Just as he who fully 
exposes the mischievous character of the 
Communal Decision cannot be called the father 
of the mischief, so the critic of the constitution 
of the future Federal Legislature of India 
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cannot be held responsible for its direct and 
indirect undesirable consequences. 

Representation is nwimi for human beings, 
not for stretches of soil, or grass and trees 
growing on them, or for sand or dust, or for 
wild and domeKsticatod animals. And, there- 
fore, it will not do to say that representation 
has been given according to the area of the 
Provinces and tiu* States. Rut supposing that 
representation on the basis of area could be 
justified, it would be (piite easy to show that 
the framers of the Bill did nut follow even 
that principle. Nor has the number of literates 
in the different })rovinecs, etc., been made th(‘ 
basis of the distribution of seats. 

We may be permitted to add here 
incidentally that in October, 1927, we sent a 
paper, somewhat similar to this note, on 
Voting Strength of our IVovinces in the 
Legislative Assembly,” to the Secretiirv, All- 
India Congress Committee, the S('(*.retarv, 
Muslim League, the Secretary, Indian National 
Federation, the S(!crctary, llindu Mahasabha, 
and the Sccr<3tary, Non-Brahman f\!(leration. 
But notone of them even acknowledged its 
receipt 

That seats in the Federal Council of Stat(‘ 
have not been distributed according to any 
equitable principle will appear from the fa(*t 
that the rulers of the Indian states ruling a 
population of about 79 millioris hav(* b(3(‘ii 
given the right to nominate 104 members and 
the people of British India, more tlian thrice 
as many in number (more than 257 millions), 
have been given 150 scats, the remaining 
six seats to be filled by persons chosen by 
the Governor-General in his discretion. In 
British India also, no just principle has been 
folloMx^d in giving seats to the provinen^s, 
as will appear from the following table : 


Provinces or 

Population in 


community. 

rnillionsi. 

Scats. 

Madras 

'15.G 

20 

Bombay 

18.0 

10 

Bengal 

50.1 

20 

U.P. 

48.4 

20 

Pabjab 

23.0 

16 

Bihar 

32.4 

10 

C. P. Berar 

15,5 

8 

Assam 

' 8.0 ' ■ 

5 

N.^W. F. P 

: 2.4 

5 

Stud 

’ , 3.9 

5 


Provinces or Population in 


coram unity. millions. 8eats. 

Orissa 0.7 5 

Delhi 0.0 1 

Ajmer-Merwara 0.0 1 

British Baluchistan 0.5 1 

Coorg 0.2 1 

Anglo-Indians 1 

Europeans 7 

Indian Christians 2 


'^riiat the distribution of seats in British 
India has not been according to the areas 
of the provinces will appear from the following 
table : 


Pi'ovjnccs. 

Area in 
.si|. ms. 

Scats in 
Assembly. 

Seats in 
Council of 
State. 

Madras 

142,277 

37 

20 

Bombay 

77,221 

30 

10 

Bengal 

77,521 

37 

20 

U. V. 

100,24 s 

37 

20 , 

Panjab 

99,200 

30 

10 

Bihar 

f)9,348 

30 

10 

C\ P. it Borar 

99,920 

15 

8 

Orissa 

13,700 

5 

5 

Assam 

55,014 

10 

5 

N.-W. F. I^ 

1.3, 51S 

5 

5 

Baluchistan 

54,228 

1 

1 

A jmcr-Mcrwara 

2,711 

] 

1 

( \)org 

1,593 

1 

1 

Delhi 

573 

o 

] 

Sind 

10,378 

5 

5 


If, according to the principle followed in 
the United States of America, all provinces, 
whether large or small, had been given an 
c(|ual number of s(;ats in the Council of 
State, th(3 reason could bo understood. But 
that has not been done. Nor. has the basis 
of population or area been followed ; nor, 
even population-c//«/-area, if that were at all 
possible according to any kind of arithmetic. 

The distribution of seats in the two Houses 
of the Federal Ivegislature has not been made 
according to the number of literates in the 
units. For the British Provinces contain a total 
literate male population of 15,845,287 and a 
total female literate population of 2^239, 04(), 
and the Indian States contain a total male 
literate population of 4,488,674 and a total 
female literate population of 919, 76l. In 
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British India the distribution of the literate 
population is as follows according to provinces : 


Province. 

lyiterat.e Male. 

Literate Female. 

Madras 

3,700,»7f> 

011,90.5 

Bombay 

finclnding Sind) 

1,730,010 

273,375 

Bengal 

4,033,202 

000,451 

:t. p. 

2,043,410 

210,228 

Pan jab 

1,097,041 

150,713 

Bihar & Orissa 

1,574,500 

129,300 

C. P. & Bcrar 

790,918 

70,781 

Assam 

591,090 

74,02(i 

N.-W. R P. 

89,058 

11,308 

Baluchistan 

31,980 

:’.,858 

Ajmor-Mcrwara 

51,178 

7,783 

^■oorg 

I 9,892 

5,144 

[)elhi 

73,377 

1 0,095 


It is iK>t onr idoa tlint tli(‘ inlijibitants of 
V(U*y siiuill |)rovi»n‘.(‘s should not have 
inv rcpnjsentiition. But iu our opinion, 
ircas with :i {)()pul!iti()ii whicli would wot 
)(‘ (‘iititlcd to even one scat on the popidation 
)asis should not hav(* been eoiistit utcuj into 
separate* provinces. Tlu'y should b(* 
nnalganiated with sonu' adjacent big province, 
lud then their inhabitants can have rcpr(‘scnta- 
:ion by becoming parts of some c()nstitucnci(‘s. 
[hit if they cannot be anialg!imat<‘d with big 
provinces, groups of them can be given oik' 
each, just as has beam done in tin* (*ase 
)f the smalhu’ Indian States. ( )r th(‘sc 

smallest provinces may be giv(*n a seat by 
rotation. None of these arrangeimmts may b(' 
■intisfuctory. But neither is the allotnumt of 
neats according to the schedule of the 
[jovornment of India Bill at all satisfaetory. 

Kor giving seats to small provinces, or for 
giving extra seats by way of ^‘weightage’’ to 
norne provinces, some other ])rovinces have 
been deprived of some seats to which tliey 
were entitled. And this deprivation also has 
not been carried out ac^coivling to any just 
principle. 

Britishers have taken full advantage of the 
divisions of race, religion, caste, language, etc., 
which exist in India, and in addition 
they have set up new divisions. One 

nf the objects of this Note has been 
to show riiat, as in the Montagu-Clielmsford 
ionstitutiori, so in the Government of 
[ndia Bill now under discussion in the 


House of Commons, not only have communities, 
(‘lasses, races, etc., been favoured or discrimi- 
nated against, but provinces also. This shows 
that British imperialists are adepts in the 
application of the divide el impera maxim. 

It is (jiiite usual for people, whether they 
be nationalists and patriots or not, to condenm 
favouritism and discrimination, when they 
are not tho^ party favoured and when they are 
discriminattid against. But what is expected 
of triKi patriots and nationalists is that, if in 
pursuance of the divide ei inipera maxim or 
of some other Machiavellian polmy, they are 
favoiin^d, they should rejcKd such favours 
with disdain. No favoured race, community, 
province, class, et(‘., in India has yet acted 
in accordance with this ideal. 

Basis and Principles of Pepresenfa^ 
fion in Some Countries 

It has boon stated in the previous note that 
nnd(‘r tho Hepresentation of the People (Ecpial 
hVan(‘hise) A(*t, 1 Vri8, tlu* seats in Great 
Britain were redistributed on the basis of one 
member of the House of Commons for every 
70,000 of tlu* populatiom By a separate Act, 
rcdistribiitioii in Ireland was made on the 
basis of one for every 41^000 of the? popula- 
tion. 

Accordirig to tin? constitution of the Irish 
Krec State, “the total niunb(‘r of members of 
Dail Kir<‘ann (('.xchisive of members for the 
universities) shall not be fixed at less than 
one member for each thirty thousand of the 
population, or at more than one member for 
each twenty thousand of the population : 
provided that thii pi-oportion between the 
number of members to bo elected at any time 
for each constitneticy and the population of 
each (‘onstitiioncy, as ascertained at> the last 
pr(H5eding census, shall, so far as possible, be 
identical throughout the country.’^ 

In the ITnited States of America, the 
Senate consists of two members from each 
State. In the House of Represerdat’ves, the 
number of members to which each State is 
entitled is determined by the decennial census. 
By the Appointment Act following the census 
of 1910 the number of representatives was 
433 (one for every 210,415 inlmbitants), but 
in 1912, with the admission of Arizona and 
New Mexico, it became 435. llie census of 
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1930, while leaving the total membership at 
435, suggested an alteration, due to population 
shifts, in the representation of 30 out of the 
18 States ; this redistribution, as determined 
by the census, became ellective in 1933, by 
virtue of legislation passed by Congress in 
1929. 

In Belgium Senators are chosen on the 
basis of one for 200,000 inhabitants. The 
number of inemlxu's of the Chamber of 
Representatives, at present 187, is proportion- 
ed to the population, and cannot exceed one 
for every 40,000 inhabitants. 

Ill the Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats and 
Slovenes, ^T)ne Deputy shall be elect(*d for 
each forty-thousand inhabitants. If tlui 
excess population of an elecitoral area is 
more than twenty-five thousand, an additional 
deputy shall be elected for that area.” 

In Bulgaria, the members of the National 
Assembly are el(K‘.ted at the rate of one 
member to every 20,000 of the population. 

In the republic of Mexico, (Congress 
consists of a Chamber of I)e|)uti(‘s and a 
Senate. Deputies are elected at th(‘ rate of 
one member for 100,000 inhabitants. The 
8enat(j consists of 58 members, two for each 
State and the J^'ederal District. 

The highest authority in Sovi('t liussia is 
the All-Russian Congress of Soviets, which 
consists of representatives of towu Soviets 
on the basis of one delegate lor 2o,0()0 
electors, and of Regional t o ogresses of 
Sc)vi(‘ts on the basis of one delecratc^ for 
every 125,000 inhabitants. 

in Sweden, the country is divided into 
28 constituencies, in each of which one 
member is elected for every 230th pari of 
the population of the Kingdom it coutaius. 

in Swit/erland, in the Swiss l^Vxleration, 
the Nationalrat or National Council consists 
of 187 representatives of the Swiss people at 
the rate of one deputy for every 22,00f> souls. 

But we must stop. 

Major Graham Pole on Declaration 
of Dominion Status in GoverrH 
ment of India Act 

The following h tt»er of Major D. Graham 
Pole appeared in the leader page of Tlw Timrs 
§f January 28 last : 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE TIMES 

Sir, When so much doubt has been cast on the 
pledges that have been given India by Cabinet 
Ministers, Viceroys, and even by the King-Emperor, 
it must indeed be gratifying to Indians to see in 
the leading article «>[ The Times today that “there 
has been tio deviation by so much as a hair’s breadth 
fnmi a single one of the pledges given to India by 
the Sovereign, bis Viceroys, and his Ministers in the 
last decade.” As The Times points out so forcibly, 
”lhe Secretary of Stale can make this clear when 
he introduces it (the Government of India Bill), 
and it is essential that li(‘ should do so.” I’his is 
the more necessary btu^ause India has been very 
miicli perturbed by the words of the (Chairman of 
the (Imiservative M.P.s' India Committee in the 
House of Gornmons during the debate on the Joint 
Gomihittee's Report, that “no pledge given by any 
Secretary of Slate or any Vieeroy has any real legal 
bearing on the matter at all. The only thing that 
ParlianuMJl is really ijound hy is the Ael of 1919.” 
This altitude was exj)lieitly n-athrmed in the House 
of l.ords hy l.o'd Raiikeillour, on Deetmiber 13 last, 
in these words: “ No stalemeiil by a Viceroy, no 
stateim-nt by any lepreseiitativc of the Sovereign. 
no slalenjeni by the Prinn* Miiiisler, inde<‘d no slale- 
meiil hy the Sovereigft himself, can hind Parliament 
against its jiidgmem." While l<ord Kankeilh)ur’s 
words are no doiiht l<*ehnieally true in a strictly 
legal sense, as Sir d't*] Bahadur Sapru has pointed 
(Mil, “ it is very poor sialesmaushii) to say so and to 
ael on it.” 

As 77ir 'Times points (miI. llu'io is no preambh* to 
the pri‘s(‘nt Rill, so that “tin* preamble of the 1919 
A(i will remain on record, and during the debate 
.... the (ioNcrnimail will make it clear that lh (7 
adhere lo all the pledges which have been given to 
India and that lh(*y have, no doubt in lln*ir minds 
as to what tin* nllimale future of India should be.” 
What Indians now realize, however, is that the only 
thing ibal is binding on Parlianumt is the actual 
l<‘Xl of an A(‘t of Parliament -and that nothing said 
in a ParlianuMitary d<*batc can h(‘ taken as interpret- 
ing or (fiialifying that text. There is much force 
therefore in the contention of H.H. tin* Aga Khan 
and the other Brilish-India delegates who sal with the 
Joint Sidect (ionimiltee, that “since it is apparently 
contended that (Md> a dermile statement in an Act 
(»f Pailiarmait w<mhl Im^ binding on future PaiTia- 
menls, and that even the solemn dei^iaratioii made 
by bis Majesiy ihe King-Kmpmor on a formal 
occasion is not authoritative, we feel that a declara- 
tion in the preamble is essential in order lo remove 
present grave misgivings and avoid future misuiider- 
staiidings.’" 

From my elosi* loncli, by mail and cable, with 
Indians of all shades of opinion, I feel certain that 
only such a declaration in the Act itself will remove 
Indian doiilrts as to our hona fitfes and enable us lo 
get the co-operation in India that wc all so earnestly 
desire. 

Ymirs faithfully, 
n. GRAHAM POLE, 

Vice-Chairman of the British Committee 
on Indian and Burrnan Affairs. 

We agree, with this addition that ‘the Act 
should coutain provisions making for Dominion 
Status automatically, that the provisions 
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slioiild bo such us would enable Indians to 
obtain Dominion Status for their country 
(including the right of secession at optioii) 
within a definitely fixed period, without further 
reference to and en(|uiry and legisiation by 
the British Parliament. 

Mr. P. Kodanda Pao s Tour Abroad 

Mr. P. Kodanda Rao, the able and well- 
informed secretary of the S(U*vants of India 
Society and Editor of The Serruut oj huhny 
Poona, is now in the United States of America 
engaged in serious study in the Department 
of Race R(*lations in th(‘ Univ(‘rsity of Yale. 
Before returning to India, he \vislH\s to vdsit 
some of the countries in which Indians ar(‘ 
settled in sonu; numbers and study their 
problems. Our country mer. there would do 
well tu gLV(* him ev(*ry assist anc(‘ to become 
fully eonv(‘rsant with tlicur probh^ns and 
discuss with him as to how th(‘v could be 
best so1v(m]. ( )rgani/atic)ns wliich would 
like him to visit th(‘ir countries may 
communicate dir(H'-t with him. llis address is : 
Hall v>f (Graduate Studies, University ol Yah‘, 
N<*w Haven, ('onn., U. S. A. 

Mr. C. F. Andrinvs on '^Repression 
in India" 

Pile following letter on *‘l{epr(^ssion in 
India,” from Mr. U. E. Andrews, ap[)eared in 
The AVvr Slalexufdif and S'ahou ol E(‘bruary 
1!, : 

KEI^KKSSION IN INDIA 

Silt. \V»“ luivi' IlamtMl Iranr.r, >r;n' year, 

fill Ji(»l lakiii^ laainl of llir lisiiij: ImIo ol iialional 
iti (icniiaii) after tin* war: \«‘l wlu'ii wt* 
oijrsrl\<'s aie |»iil to a Miiiilai' toj-t in India wa* H*cni 
to In* (‘(|naliv loolisli. d’lir deleneelrssni's.*- of India 
today, nnd<‘r the present rnl<‘ <if repression, whieli 
lias reaelied ^;(»Inell^i^{J; near to martial law- in Bejij;al 
and the Norlh-Wesl Pronlier Provinee, .... 

We have made the press Um s<» severe, that the 
editor of llie Modern Reiicu' lias heen warned twiee, 
and threatened wdlli what wonUl amoniit to eoiilisea- 

lion. for pnlilishin^ 'Tagore’s arliehvs Ihe 

nijoiber of delemis. many (d Vhoin are k(^j*l h»i Jonj? 
• yoars in iinprisoniiient, sj^nris to lu' eonliiiiially 
inereasin^. Coneentralion eamps, where th(‘y are 
kepi, makt‘ life intolerahle for them, as their whole 
future is hlijihled and their families brought . to 
ruin. 

The following information has been given me by 
one whose family has thus suffered. 

'Ihose i»i jail have beiui there in many eases for 
over six y/*ars without liv’d; and yet the Indian 
penal code itself has few punishments of over five 
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Nears. Many were placed before the Courts, dis- 
charged. and then rearrested. Here, there could be 
no quekion of want of evidence which could be 
plaee<l before the (amrt. Available evidence must 
have heen produced and have been insufhcieni for 
convic tion. There are cases where a man, convicted 
in eonneclion with Civil Disobedience, has been 
arrested at the jail gate as soon as he was released.’* 

The writer then gives specilic instances, which nee^ 
not he detailed here. He goes on as follows : 

Numerous inslauees of suicidf% insanity, infection 
of luhernilosis, have come to light, and the pitiable 
tales of neglect, .... are many. These reach 
hundreds of homes in Bengal and accounts of them 
are sent to niemhers of the Legislature, The ventila- 
tion of sneh eases brings sharp denials, accompanied 
hy reluikes >ueh as were given by Sir Harry Haig 
in the Legislalivt* Assemhiy. 1 wish a Committee of 
M.P.’s <<inld eonie out and receive facilities for inquir- 
ing into the misery of the detenus and their families. 
\1y own ndalion the gives the name which 1 omit) 
is a (lelmiu, at a malarial village, going through his 
fifth year of detention. His allowance has been 
nMhieed !«» If) rntiees (under Hi 3.s. Od.) per month. 
lh‘ was a college stinhml, champion swimmer, 
rniisieian, and sportsman, and must have? been quite 
inea|)ahle of any din’cl eomutclion with terrorism, 
lie is now broken in health and was at one time 
snspeeied «d iM'ing Inherenlar.” 

My friend then goes on to mention in his lt?lter 
a si lnMilmistrt'ss, wh(> had Ix’en arrested under similar 
<<m(iilions and is now shattered in, health, after 
nearlv four years* imprisonment: also a college pro- 
lessor, who has Ih'cii in jail (as a Regidation III 
piisoner) for very many vears and his family liroughl 
(o ruin. 

No one in this country can (‘ver immagine the 
horror that is e«>nne('led with this “detention” system. 
Heeeiiiiv, (xunlii ions have heen made less inhuman, 
<»wing to e«»nlininM) public pn’ssure, hiii the whole 
piJK-esw of detent iem without trial is rotten to the 
core. 'Ihe innoeini suffer with the guilty; .... 

1 am writing ahoni what I know from persona] 
exjjerienee. and my only iTgrel is that 1 did not 
write fimg ago. While wearing Bengali dress, and 
therefore mistaken for a Bengali, I have been myself 
maltreated hy the poiie(‘. Some of my own students 
from Santiniketan, wlio were as iniiocenl of terrorism 
as I am, have heen arrested and imprisoned. Sir 
Harry Haig denoiimed in the Legislative Assembly 
orn* who signed his name to a petition asking that 
the Andamans slioiiM no longer be used as a penal 
settlement. I myself signed that petition, and came 
under the same eomlc’innation. If any attention in 
India is called to these things the an.swer is usually 
a prevaricatfu), and a hullying tone is adopted. 

The writer from whom 1 have quoted stales further 
that the number now imprisoned or interned must 
havf' risen to m^arly 2,000 detenus. He gives details 
about the different “eamps.” He then goes on to 
say: “With the grant of reforms, under which they 
could honourably undertake to give up subversive 
a<livitics, a huge majority would come out. You 
eaiy 1 flm letting you know on good authority -your- 
self oner such assurances,” 

This letter is already Jong, hut one of the deepest 
regrets of my life is that I did not take up this 
cause actively before; and I would wi>li to redre.ss 
that mistake now if I possibly can do so. 

C. F. Anhrkws. 
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Mr. Andrews states that wo were "warned 
twice.” We do not remember how often we 
have been "warned,” but it is not less than 
twice ! 

Mr. Andrews’ letter evoked a reply from 
a member of parliament, named Mr. Godfrey 
•Nicholson. One extract from it will suffice 
to give an idea of the whole. Says he ; 

.... detenus are not interned because of “ subver- 
sive activities,” but because of their connection with 
a campaign of murder. 

As to ihc conditions in detention camps, T can per- 
sonally vouch for the fact that the detenus live a life 
of comparative luxury, in much greater comfort than 
the ordinary student at an Indian University. They 
have every opportunity for games and recreation, as 
well as for study, receiving a monthly allowance 
of 10 rupees from the Government to buy books and 
sports requi shies. As far as food i.s coneerned. each 
detenu is allowed 30 rupees a monlb, a sum whie.li 
would easily keep in food three Indian working- 
class families. The detenus are wailed upon and 
valeted by convicts. 

Very many persons have been prosecuted 
and convicted ^‘because of their connection 
with a campaign of murder.’^ If the detenus 
were so connected, why were they not 
prosecuted ? 

The Editor of The New Staie^ntan and 
Nation submitted Mr, Nicholson’s letter to 
Mr. C. F. Andrews, who commented as follows 
no it : 

I have to write in haste because I am just going 
abroad. Mr. Nicholson views this detestable system 
of imprisonment without trial, with its evil sliad<»w 
of the “informer,” entirely from the outsi<le; 1 have 
seen it from within and can point to innocent people 
whom it has destroyed. He, as a Member of Parlia- 
ment, has been c<»nducted recently over a jail and 
an Internment Camp; I have lived for more than 
thirty years in the homes of the people, speaking 
their language, sharing their food, wearing their 
dress; therefore 1 can tell of things T know by 
heart. Only at long last-far loo long! have I 
spoken out my mind. What I have said is neither 
ridiculous, nor absurd; it is the naked, tragic truth. 

Nearly thirty years ago, this .... began. Its two 
earliest victims, Babu Krishna Kumar Mittra and 
Lala Lajpat Rai, became my close personal friends. 
The one nearly died in prison, the other had his 
whole career blighted. Both of them were as inno- 
cent of violence as I am. The evil course, once 
begun, led farther, until hundreds, and then thou- 
aands, were imprisoned without trial. This very 
saiile evil was embodied in the Rowlatt Acts. The 
passing of these led on directly to Amritsar. If a 
Gibbon, at some future date, writes a new “Decline, 
and Fall ** of British rule in India, he will place 
Ilia finger on this fatal spot. For young men and 
women/ may now be mupb(?red by many thdn- 
sanik,’ ^ afeui np in prison daring the 

pasp^ara h* Bengal, and prevented .... from 
tny Opan ^rial in an open court of law. It 


is not a fact, as Mr. Nicholson supposes, that every 
one thus imprisoned has been guilty of taking part 
in an act or an attempt of murder. 

One thing Mr. Nicholson does not understand. The 
family life in Bengal is a single unit. One imprison- 
ment of this kind, under suspicion, may wreck, not 
merely the individual thus suspected, hut the whole 
family. If he were to study the facts, as 
Mr. Mackarness studied the facts of prison-torture 
some years 330, he would find that people have been 
driven insane, families ruined, and suicides attempted. 
We condemn these things when we hear of them 
among other nations; let us look first to the beam 
which is in our own eye. 

I had already half drafted a second letter to this 
paper in order to point out the effect of one generous 
action, which shone out like a ray of light in the 
darkness on last Christmas Day. The (Governor, 
SFr John Anderson, commuted the death sentence 
of a poor mi.sguided lad, who had tried to shoot 
him. 'rhi.s act has done more to put an end to 
terrorism in Bengal than all other efforts pul together. 

I hale terrorism and assassination just as much as 
Mr. Niehols(oi, and wish, with him, to get to the 
root of the evil. But I have always found the 
deepest root to be a burning sense of inju-stice, 
maddening the mind of youth. This can never be 
removed by detenus being allowed sports in jail, 
while their families starve. 

In the course of an editorial note, the 
Editor of The New SltaUisman and Nation 
wrote thus : 

Meanwhile the tragedy of India itself develops; 
while English politics are enlivened by our squabbles 
about what is good for India and whether we are’ 
“ giving India ” loo much or too little the terrible 
poverty of Indian villages is untouched, and, as the 
letter fnuu Mr, C. F. Andrews in our columns this 
week shows, the repression of the Indian Govern- 
ment is so sustained .... tliat we may well wonder 
if this eounrr>’ will have a friend left there by the 
liim* lh(‘ new Cimsliiulion is ready. 

Dewan Bahadur L. A. Govindaraghava 
Iyer 

Of the late Dewan Bahadur L. A. 
Govindaraghava Iyer, whose impressive 
speeches as a Congtess delegate we have not 
yet forgotten, The Servant of India writes : 

Dewan Bahadur L. A. Govindaraghava Iyer, though 
latterly not much in the public eye, was at one 
time? one of the most active of Indian public workers. 

He was for several years a member of the local 

legislature where his work was characterized by 
marked ability and earnestness of purpose which 
drew unstinted praise even from his adversaries. In 
the humbler sphere of local self-government too he 
rendered meritorious service to the public of the 
Madras Presidency, In politics Mr. Govindaraghavn 
Iyer was a Liberal whose faith in constitutionalism 
remained undimmed till the end of his days, 
presided over the Liberal Federation session hebi 

at Allahabad in 1921. This was when. the Montagu 
Chelmsford reforms hAd not been in ' working orde 
even for a whole year. But he fearlessly expose'* 
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their shortcomings and made out a cogent case for 
a larger political advance. That is a testimony alike 
tc) his unerring political judgment and to the 
independence of his character. Mr. Govindaraghava 
Iyer used to be a prominent figure even on the 
Congress platform in its pre-non-co-operation days 
and his speeches always bore the mark of deep 
study and mastery of details. A more sweet-tem- 
pered man it would be really difficult to come 
across. As a charitably disposed person he had very 
few e(|uals and his hospitality was dispensed to per- 
sons of varying status with equal cordiality and 
without the least discrimination. Of young students 
in need of the wherewithal to prosecuite their studies 
Mr. Govindaraghava Tyer was the most unpatronis- 
ing patron. When such a person is called away, 
it is stating the hearesi truth to say that the country 
is poorer by his death. 

Lala Shiv Dyal 

The Trihune writes : 

We deeply regret to announce the death of Lala 
Shiv Dyal, m.a., the Honorary Secretary to the Dayal 
Singh College Trust Society. The deceased was one 
»>f the earliest graduates of the Punjab University 
and had spent ihe whole of his life in furtherance 
of the educational advancement of the Province. TTe 
was one of the first Indians to he appointed an 
Inspector of Schools in ih<‘ Punjab and both in 
that (capacity and as the Director of Public Tnstnir- 
lion in the Patiala Stale he rendered distinguished 
service (o the cause of education. After his retire- 
ment from the Kducalion Department, he placed his 
unrivalled experience as an educationist at the dispo- 
sal of several important unofficial educational institu- 
tions. who were anxious to make use of it. The 
Dayal Singh High School, the Dayal Singh Library, 
the Dayal Singh College, the Hindu Victoria Diamond 
.Jubilee Technical Institute and several other smaller 
educational institutions were indebted to him for 
the most valuable assistance which he renderc^d to 
them without regard to his own convenience. His 
death has caused a serious loss to all these instihi- 
lions; while the Punjab has lost one of its veteran 
and ablest educationists. 

Lala Hand Lai 

The Panjab has lost another prominent 
public worker by the death of F^ala Nand Lai. 
He was a veteran prohibitionist. 

Rai Bahadur Ishan. Chandra Mukherji 

The late Rai Bahadur Ishan Chandra 
Mukherji of Jaipur, Rajputana, was the son of 
the late Rao Bahadur Kanti Chandra Mukherji, 
a former prime minister of that State. Ishan 
(liandra also was a jaigirdar and a chief 
oflScer of the State and rendered valuable 
services to ^t in ordinary times as well as at 
times of ensis. 

Sir Reginald Glancy, c. i. e., 



Rai Hahadur Ishan Chandra Mukherji 


President, ('onncil of Regency, Jaipur, 1923, 
referring to Babu Ishan Chjindra Mukherjrs 
services in bringing to book the culprits who 
took undue advantages, during the illness of 
the late Maharaja Saheb Bahadur, wrote that 
he ‘^was the one member of the Council 
proposed to investigate . . . and was mainly res- 
ponsible for his (culprit’s) being brought to 
justice.” 

In the course of a letter addrCvSsed by 
Lt.-Col. G. 1). Ogilivie, s. i., President of 
the Council (now A. G. G., Rajputana States), 
to R}ii I3ahadur Ishan Chandra Mukherji, on 
August 28 , 1925 , that officer wrote : 

‘^You have had a long and honourable 
connection with the administration of the State, 
in recognition of which you have been reward- 
ed more than once.” 

In a loiter of condolence from 

Mr. F. S. Young, (\ i. E., L-G. of Police, 
Jaipur, to Babn Satkori Mukherji, eldest son 
of the Rai Bahadur, the writer said : was 

for so many years an ornament and a tbwer of 
strength to the Durbar, that his passing is the 
removal of a landmark in the development of 
the Jaipur State.” 

He was a man of unassuming nfrnners and 
a perfect gentleman. As a man of culture, he 
possessed a fine library, to which he was 
making constant additions of books in English, 
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Sanskrit, Bengali, Hindi and I'rdu. He took 
enlightened interest in arcliit(‘(*tjire and paint- 
ing. Gardening was almost a hobby with him. 

Delegates of the Burma Indian Labour 
Deputation 

Mr. E. P. Pillai, M. L. C. (P>urma) and 
Dr. Lanka Snndaram are the delegates of the 
Burma Indian Labour Deputation to the 
Government of India, appointed by the first 
All-Burma Indian Labour Couferenee. They 



Mr. E. P. Pillai Dr. Lanka Snndaram 


are ardent advocates of a regulated system of 
Indian labour emigration to Ihirma in which 
the responsibility of the Government i»f India 
and the standing committee on {‘migration of 
the Central Legislature would certainly not be 
minimal. 

An Indian Globe-trotter 

We are indebted to Mr. Rainesh Clnuidra 
Bauerji of Narail Victoria (^)ll(‘ge for the* 
photograph and following particulars of mi 
Indian Globe-trotter of the name of Mr. A. K. 
Bootwala, who hails from Bombay : 

^‘Mr. A. K. Bootwala, globe-trotter, 
aged 31 years, started from Bombay on 
October 20, 1928, bare-footed and bare- 
headed, on a world tour. He is a 
member of the Taheri Sporting Club, 
Bombay and a shoe-merchant. He proposes 
to complete his world tour on 28th October, 
1946 at 1 p. jvhen he expects to return to 
Bombay, He to have already traversed 

several cdpntri^ of Asia walking 23050 miles 


and has many adventures to his credit. He 
killed a tiger in Rajputana with his spear, which 
he always carries with him. His belongings 



Mr. A. K. Bootwala, ( llobo-trotter. 

including bedding and misc(‘lla neons articles 
weigh 60 pounds. He is now proceeding 
towards China and Japan rin East Bengal and 
P)urmn. His photograph was taken at village 
Mnhammadpur in the district of Jessoro by 
Sj. Saroj Kumar Ban(*rji of the same village 
oil 5th February, 1935.” 


"^Blatant Self-interesf" and Mute 
Philanthropy I 

The Servant of ludifh organ of the Servant 
of India Society, an article of whflse funda- 
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mental creed is the belief in the permanence 
of the Jndo-Kritish connection, writes ; 

How cloar-sightod is Tinivs of India upon 

foroijin afTairs! Tho (.onj^ross of iho Hnilod States 
l)ass(Hl ail Act ronferrinf; inclcpondiMioe upon ihc 
Philippine Islands. This law, cnir conleiuporary is 
clear, was not horn of any generous impulse towards 
raising the position of a politically backward people. 
Foreigners an quite foreign to such an impulse. 
It is only the British who are inspir(‘<l hy the un- 
sellish thought of giving freedom to suhjecl peoples. 
The Times says: “ (^uigressional haste in the offer- 
ing of the gift (of independence) was merely due 
to blatant s<‘lf-inlerest. (Where this was concerned,) 
it did n<»t matter what other great issues were 

involved. Th(‘ Philip|)ines ha<l to get intlependence 
qui(’kly for the sake of trade interests.’’ 

^ cs, hut is it not belter for tin* I'uiled Stales 
to giv(' fr('<‘dom to the Filipinos for the sake of 

American tradi* interests than for Cireat Britain to 
keef) Indians out of their freedom for the sake of 

British trade intereslsy How we wish the British 
Parliament would desire to give imietiendence to 
India in <»rder 1<» sah'guard tlu' true int(*rests of the 
British eomniercial classes! And is not Britain 

su|)t)orling the preposterous demands of tin* Princes, 
knowing well that all such demands are at hotloiii 
in the British interests? If self-interest is the <’om- 
mon motive of both Fingland and Aimuica, it impels 
\mi‘rica to (h» the noble thing and Fngland t(> do 
an immoral thing. 

And evi'M when imh'pendenee. selfishly offered hy 
America, was refused by tin* Filipinos, it was wilh- 
flrawn and a search is being (‘arneslly made to 
find mit a suhstituie which woidd he to iludr liking. 
F.ngland however draws u]) in her self-interest a 
liati'fnl eonstitnlion and forces it df»wn the throats 
ol Indians. If unselfishness makes her <lo so, w<- 
wish she were a litth* less unselfish. 

South Africa would not Participate 
in Imperial Defence 

According to a Bonter's message, dati'd 

(!ape 'r<iwn, F«'h. 

'J'hf‘ r(*asons whv South Africa is not pn'pared to 
join the general Imperial defence were given in a 
noteworthy speech hy Mr. Pirow, Minister of Defence, 
mldn'ssing the Imperial Press (ionference. 

Mr. Pirowr at the outset ileclared that there was no 
anti-British feeling in South Afim^a. Nevertheless, 
speaking from past experience, he exprfssed the 
opinion that if the (lovernnu'nt at tempted rashly to 
commit South Africa to part i(dpat ion in anotlu-r 
overHeas’ war there would h(‘ disturbances on a 
large scale, possibly a civil' war. Hence the Goveni- 
ment would not participate in the general scheme of 
lmp(‘rial defence. 7’he ohiect of the British Navy 
was not to protect South Africa hut the British 
ships of trade. 

No Overcrowding in Third Class 
Carriages I 

In thrl Legislative Assemble on (ith 
February last, 


Mr. Kau, answering Mr. Kanga, said it <lid not 
ajipcar that there was any general overcrowding in 
ihini class carriages, necessitating the adoption of 
special measures. While there had been a decrease 
of about 14 per cent in the number of passengers 
ill 19,TF31, as compared with 1930-31, tlu* number 
of third class scats were practically the same. 

Sir Henry Gidney, Dr. Ziaud-din Ahmed, Mr. James 
and Mr. Rajan all emphasised that overcrowding 
existed. sj)eeially on main lines. 

Mr. Bail said that all lie claimed was that the 
position regarding overcrowding had improved during 
the last four years. 

As wo have rceontly seen overcrowded 
third class railway carriages and have also 
travelled third class during the period inontion- 
ed by Mr. Rati, we are constrained to say that 
special measures are lu'cessary for doing away 
with overcrowding in them. Arithmetically, 
there may have Ixurn some improvement, but 
that is not at all stiffieitmt. 

Universifies Exist For What 

The (Joverument as well as the educated 
pc^oplc o[ India are thinking whether uni- 
versities ought to undertake ‘^bread and butter 
education” or coutine tluMuselves to pure 
learning, whether in the Arts or in the 
Scieu(*es. A diflercnt aspect of the rtiison 
(Vidrr of Universities is laid stress upon by 
Prof(^ssor Harold d. Laski in an article in 
Thr Xetr lirpifliHr of America. Says he : 

I 'iiiversities 0 x 11.1 for the promotion of learning, 
and to that enrl their obligation both to leach and 
to research is. no iloiihl, essential to their life. Bui 
their function is not complete when they have per- 
formeil these tasks. A university's title to respect 
is a fiinetion of its insistence that it can neither 
leach nor rcst-andi save in the atmosphere of free- 
dom. To the degree that it fails in its sendee of 
freedom, to that degrei* also it destroys the indis- 
pensable condition of creative achievement. 

The enemy of the university without, therefore, 
is olhodnxy. It may present itself as the servant 
of wealth, of a tiolitleal or economic creed, of a 
religious faith. In so far as any university submits 
to the demands of these, it jirostitutes its power to 
serve truth. For. hy such siilmiission, it limits, both 
for its teachers and its students, that power to let 
the mind range unimpeded over fundamental ques- 
tions through which alone essential discoveries can 
hr made. yVcademic freedom is the nurse of intel- 
lectual inventiveness. 

As orthodoxy is the enemy of tlie university with- 
out, so are inertia, love of power and lack of 
courage the enemies within. The only duties the 
teacher owes to the university are the duties to think 
hard, to think freely and to think iiide.pendently. 
He has the obligation to devote hint# If to his sub- 
ject. He has the obligation to allow no convention 
to stand in the way of announcing the tniths to 
which his instructed judgment may lead him. He 
has the obligation, finally, to call no man, be that 
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mail party or government or «;hiirciu bin master. 
Those who are silent because the truth within them 
may be inconvenient or cosily or dangerous, in the 
end will become silent because they have nothing to 
say. The man who suppresses the thing he believes 
he knows to be truth will in the long run neither 
teach well nor researcdi well, h^ir neither task can 
be performed when one has the lie in one’s soul. 

• 

The Bengal Governmenf and the 
Jute Mills Association 

Mr. Siddheawai (Jhatterjee writes to u.s : 

If the Oovernineni of Bengal comply with the 
request of the Indian Jute Mills Association, con- 
trolled by British-managed jute mills, for compelling 
by legislation a few small mills owned by Indians 
to reduce the hours of working below what are 
required by Factory Act, they will he perpetrating 
an act of grave injiisti(;e. We all hope that better 
ccumsels will prevail and a number of British 
industrialists will not succeed in their attempt 1c» 
use “the arm of political injustices,” in the words 
of H. H. Wilson, to (■heck the natural aspiration 
of Indians to have a share of the prcjfits of jute, 
of which Bengal praelically holds the world’s mono- 
poly hut with little or no advantage to hcT millions 
of agriculturists engaged in raising this golden crof). 

The appalling disparity between the prices of raw 
and manufactured jute continuing for decades and 
operating with disastrous eonsequenres in recent 
vears during a period of depression will make the 
future historian pause and reflect why the Govern- 
ment with its transferred department of agriculture 
remained a silent spectator for years and then 
evolved a voluntary scheme of restriction which was 
foredoomed to failure. If any legislation were 
needed, compulsory restriction should have been 
given effect to. Far from doing that, the Govern- 
ment is now being goadc^l to help the mighty 
jiite-mills organization which keeps down the pric*r 
of raw jute to the lowest level pos.sible and sells 
the manufactured article at an abnormally high 
rate so that it may declare dividends of one hundred 
per cent and more for its shareholders, nay its 
general managers princely salaries and provide iluon 
with palaces on either side of the Hooghly to live 
in. This inequity has been possible on accoiini of 
the lack of competition, which, according to Pro- 
fessor Marshall, is another name for ecionoinic free- 
dom. More ocean freight required for raw jute 

than for the finished product, shippers’ profits and 
high labour charges outside India naturally place 
the jute-mills here in a position of advantage. 

In the past they were all European-managed and 
formed a strong ring and decided among them- 
selves from iiife» to time the maximum priei* for 

5ute, which, compared with the prevailing prices of 
gunny and he.ssian was alwavs very low, except 

in the year 1925-26, when a shortage of crop was 

feared and the price soared up. These mills con- 
sumed more than 50 per cent of t.h'' total jute crop. 
Of the mills out.side India a verv large number was 
situated in Scotlajid* It ivas thus an easy task for 
British-malH^d jpteHaylls to maintain their 
policy of cIieM and dear gunny and hessian. 

Formerly notion was prevalent that to start a 

jute mill a tege amount of capital was neces- 
,«ary. For tliis r#Bon Indians were slow to go in 
fe the industry. iK^hcn at last some mills under 


their management were established, the British- 
managed mills began lo feel competition for the 
first time. Indian mills did not become members 
of the Association, which enjoined that about 40 
hours should be worked in a week so that produc- 
tion might be less and maximum profit might be 
earned for minimum labour. The present Governor 
of Bengal in the beginning of his term made the 
mills outside the Association reduce their working 
hours at the point of passing an ordinance for this 
purpose. Now a Bengalee industrial genius in the 
person of Sri jut Jihan Krishna Das started for a 
Marwari capitalist a small jute-mill at Howrah with 
only twenty looms and a capital of twenty thousand 
rupees. Since then a number of small jute-mills 
lias been springing up and the total number of 
ibeir looms at present is, according to the President 
of the Jute Mills Association, only 500 as against 
60,000 of the mills obeying the Association. The 
Association now urges on the Government “with 
all the emphasis a*, its command the necessity of 
bringing into line with the Association Mills those 
concerns who have so far remained aloof.” In plain 
language it means that the outside mills should not 
be allowed to work as many hours as permitted by 
the Kactory Act hut only so many as suit the 
Brilisli-nianaged jute mills in G.alcutta and suburbs. 

The .small jule-Jiiills provide that element of com- 
petition which is K> urgently needed, if the agri- 
culturist is ever lo gel a fair price for his crop. 
They are already paying two annas per maund more 
than the big buyers. If the (bivernment do not 
interfere, such mills will go on increasing in num- 
ber and will become a formidable rival of the larger 
mills. One result of ihe keen competition that will 
follow will he thal the price of jute will go up 
not by two annas but by several rupees and that of 
gunny and hessian will come down leading foreign 
countries to do away with paper- and cotton-hags 
and use more jute manufactures. This will require 
larger cultivation. In the past European-managed 
jute-mills used to buy * De.shi ’ jute through Indian 
dealers. They are now Imying more and more of 
this Stull grown in Western Bengal through European 
brokers. They patronise their own insurance com- 
panies. .A very large portion of this business may 
in future benefit Inilians. If manufactured jute sell 
at a reasonably low price, it will not pay foreign 
jiile-mill.'i to carry raw jute all the distance and 
then manufacture. The entire business will thus be 
eondurled within the country giving employment to 
double the present number of labourers. Nearly 
all countries have shut their doors against Indian 
immigrants. It is, therefore, a natural desire that 
maximum advantage should he taken of our mono- 
poly crop. The (bivernmenl of Bengal in acceding 
to the request of the Association, if it does so, 
will go against economic forces which now tend to 
operate to bring about an equilibrium between the 
conflicting intere.sts of the poor agriculturist and the 
Indian industrialist on the one hand and the Euro- 
pean-managed mills which reaped colossal profits 
during and after the Great War. on the other. 

The writer's contention appears to us to 
be reasonable. 

Among Indians Whom Has the Communal 
Decision Not Wronged ? ' 

In the second paragraph of his statement 
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relating to the British Government’s Communal 
Decision the British Premier said : 

“We have realized from the very first tliat any 
decision that we may make is likely, to begin with 
at any rate, to be criticized by every community 
purely from the point of view of its own complete 
demands.” 

This was calculated to mislead the Indian 
public and the world public as to the real 
object and worst fault of the Decision. We 
have pointed out several times that ^The 
Decision is not to be considered mainly as 
against the interests of this Indian community 
or groiu) or that, but as, against the national 
interest of all Indians, as y»o-Britain and 
a// //-India.” We have also pointed out 
repeatedly that its worst faults arc that it 
strikes a heavy blow at national solidarity, 
militates against the essential conditions of 
democratic and responsible government, 
makes joint and mass action very very 
difBc.ult, if not impossible, deprives each 
class, coininunity, race and sex of the (cordial 
co-operation of oth(*rs for the advancement 
of all, and sets different sections of the people 
jigainst one another. But Mr. flames Ramsay 
MacDonald has succeeded in misleading even 
Indian publicists who are professed nationa- 
lists. For we find a contemporary writing 
in its issue, dated the 23rd February, when 
the Anti- ^ Award” (Conference met at D(dhi : 

rhe Anti-Commiiiial Award (.^onfertmee which is 
nitnMing ill Delhi under the prej^idenlship of 
Air. (1. V. Chintamani will have an extremely <lclicale 
task before it. That the Award has done great 
injtistice to the Hindus, especially in Bengal and 
the Punjab, it is admitted on all liands, but the 
most practicable way of getting rid of it is not by 
mass agitation against it at the risk of exacerbating 
communal feelings, but trying to arrive at a setlle- 
inent amongst ourselves and thus replacing a super- 
imposed decision by a voluntary agreement. Pandit 
Madan Mohan Malaviya realizes the importance of 
private negotiations as fully as others and if only 
the leaders of the Nationalist l*arty and the Con- 
gress are at one in finding a solution to the cum- 
iminal problem, the exploration of possibilities could 
be rendered easier. The demonstration shows the 
intensity of Hindu feeling on an issue that involves 
njustice to them but whhdi cun only be settled 
by mutual accommodation between Hindus and 
Muslims, eliminating the baneful influence of the 
third party. 

Of course, the so-called A ward has done 
great injustice to the Hindus, especially in 
Bengal aijd the Panjab.” But that is not at 
all a full Statement of its mischievousness. 

As fgr the risk of exacerbating communal 


feelings, we suppose openly accepting the 
Communal Decision ^‘so far as it goes,” as 
Mr. Jinnah^s party has done, and practically and 
implicitly accepting or actpiiescing in it 
by not voting against its acceptance, as Mr. 
Bhulabl\ai Desai^s party have done, does not 
in the least exacerbate communal feelings ! 
For does not ‘'communal feelings” mean only 
the feelings of the Muslims ? The feelings of 
the Hindus and the Sikhs and the other non- 
descripts do not; at all count — they are not 
communities ! 

As regards “trying to arrive at a settlement 
among ourselves,” though we are not at all 
against it, we arc not very hopeful of success iu 
that direction. Sir Samuel Hoare succeeded in 
unsettling a previous settlement by making a 
higher bid for Muslim “co-operation.” Sir 
Samuel Hoare eontinues to be in a position 
to make the highest bid, and Muslims as a 
community (barring a few honourable excep- 
tions) eoiitinue to possess the mentality to 
profit by such a bid. So, how can the most 
generous or the most abject compromise on 
the part of the Hiudiis and the Sikhs bring 
about a settlement ? Even if the Hindus and 
the Sikhs accept the entire Communal Decision 
without the least alteration in it, British 
imperialists will succeed in keeping the 
Muslims at a distance from the national move- 
ment by giving them something more in 
addition to what they have got by the 
(•ommunal Decision. In fact, already 
the Muslims have got their Communal Decision 
No. 2, in the shape of the guaranteed big 
share of the jobs in the public services. 
So the Hindus and the Sikhs must accept 
Communal Decision No. 2, as well as 
Communal Decision No. 1 in order to placate 
the Muslims. If that is done, that may be 
followed swiftly by (Jomriumal Decision No. 3 ! 
If that, too, be accepted, there may again be 
Communal Decision No. 4 ! And so on and 
so forth. Therefore, no settlement can be 
arrived at by following the methods of 
bargaining and auctioneering. 

We may be asked, “Do you think 'mass 
agitjition against it^ will unsettle the Communal 
Decision ?” Our answer is, are not and 
do not pretend to be prophets. We are 
not sure what the consequence of agitation 
will be. We must place before the public 
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the right political ideas, irrespective of 
immediate success or liiilure. We think 
agitation against the Communal Decision 
cannot lead more to its perpetuation than 
anti-national accepfcince of or anti-national 
and weak acquiescence in it” 

‘ “ The baneful influence of the third party” 
can be eliminated only by the growth of real 
nationalism among all communities— at least 
among the major communities, not by weak 
acquiescence in disintegrating decisions of 
imperialists. 

We find in the papers that both Mr. M. A. 
,7innah and Mr. lihulabhai Desai consider that 
the holding of the Anti-“Award” ConfcreiuM! 
^h'U Jii n!.h-]bii(iidiiipTasad talks were going 
on, was inopportune. We cannot subscribe to 
that wrong view. 

AU'India Anfi-Communa! "Award” 
Conference 

7’he All-India Anti-Communal “Award” 
Conference, held at Delhi under the presuhmcy 
of Mr. C. Y. Chintamani, was largely attended 
both by delegates and the general public. 
I'lie Conference passed the following three 
resolutions on the 24th February last ; 

(1) Resolved that this second session of the All- 
India Anli-Commonal Awar.l Conference eon.lemns 
willioiil reservation or qualification the so-called 
Communal Award as being grossly unjust do the 
Ilindiis and Sikhs particularly!, as making lor 
increased communal discord, as being anli-commiinnl 
and undemocratic and as rendering it very dillicull 
for the legislature to function on non-eonununal lines 
for the amelioration of the condition of the people 
us a whole, as well as because it will have [he effect 
of strengthening British domination over hulia. 

(2) Resolved that this Conference is hrmly ol 
opinion that the (Government of India Bill is lull 
of provisions, including the so-called (.ommunal 
Award, injurious to Indian interesls and obnoxious 
to Indian opinion and should therefore be with- 

dfawn. ^ , 

(d) Resolved that this Conference appoints a com- 
mittee of persons named, with power to add to their 
number, to take steps in co-operation with other 
associations with similar objects to carry on agita- 
tion against the Communal Award, as well as the 
Government of India Bill as a whole. 

T)>e speech of Dr. A. C. Sen, (Chairman of 
the reception committee, was brief, to the 
point and telling. Said he : 

We are painfully ennweiouft of the fact that the 
arbiters of ou*' dekmy and the traditional bearers 
of the while tHan'y burden still look on Indians as 
eternal babies who have to he spoon-fed, carried 
about in prain^ and anuised with constitutional 
dolls. 


It is lime this concept of perpetual stewardship 
he once for all liquidated. It is time our masters 
realized that Indians are not to be listed as a lower 
species of humans, bearing the marks and stigmata 
of feeblemindedness and who can be easily fooled, 
for all time. 

After briefly narrating the history of 
communal representation in India, he 
observed : 

The system of representation adopted in the 
(lommuiial Award in the name of the protection of 
minorities, is thus vitiated by a lack of uniformity 
of principles, is unjust, and is calculated to con- 
vert India into a permanent battle t?round for inter- 
eommunal strife and discord. In the con stitii lions 
of the world a political or social minority {e.g, 
eonwminisl, Dejires.sed classes, etc.) is not recojiiiized 
and protection is provided to a mimmly in the 
inaller of lb(‘ use of their own lanjiiuage and script, 
in the practice of ihcir religion, in the protection 
of their personal laws, (iistoms, etc. Separate com- 
munal represeiilation is non-existent in any other 
part of tlu‘ world. In India it has intensified inter- 
roinmunal differem^es. 

A mixed or joint t*leelorate conslitiiles an unify- 
ing ajKtiey, a iiationalizinj; force, which compels 
leaders of differimt eoiniminitic^s to meet each (»ther 
and discuss various problems alT<’ctinji national life 
and to {live due regard to the needs of all citizens 
without any distinction of caste or creed or race. 

C.umniiinalisin is a {ireat canker which is eating 
into the vitals of the body politic. It is a perpetual 
.stumhlin{t-hlock in the path of national progress, 
and a sure menace to the working of any consti- 
tution based upon the principles of democracy and 
nationalism. 

I at)peal to all my countrymen to unite to kill 
this canker, to sink all domestic differences, to close 
up our ranks, and to stand together as comrades 
determined to win freedom and to realize our com- 
mon destiny. 

Mr. C. Y. Chintamani, the president, 
jioiiited out in his able address that 
‘Communal Award* is a misnomer, as it is 
not an arbitral award and therefore does not 
deserve tlui name, while it is much more 
thiiii merely communal. He also tdcarly 
proved that it is the decision of His Majesty’s 
Government. 

How could the head of the British Government 
make an ' award ’ in his individual capacity? Sup- 
pose his colleagues in the Government did not 
approve of liis ‘ award,’ how could it be carried 
into effect? (^insiiltation liy him with his colleagues 
and the approval of his ‘ award ’ by a majority of 
them would in any case be a condition precedent 
of the announcement of his award. 

Mr. Chintamani observed : 

I am free U) confess, ladies and gentlemen, that 
a smile, at once incredulous and irreverent, is forced 
to the lips when one hears solemn asseverations of 
complete British disinterestedness in the treatment 
of India’s communal problem. Mr. GWkhale once 
Si* id to me: “ He makes a mistake who^ thinks that 
India’s political .struggle is a duel between the 
British and Indians. It is more of a triangular fight 
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among the British, Hindus and Muslims.” lie added 
that Euclid’s proposition was not less true in politics 
than, in geometry, that any two sides of a triangle 
are greater than the third. The natural thing would 
be for Hindus and Muslims to make common cause 
in the service of their common Motherland. Unfor- 
tunately this has not always happened: I will not 
pause to attempt an apportionment of blame for the 
regrettable result. 

As regards the openly expressed notion 
cherished by some Muslim publicists that it 
is easy for Hitidus as the majority community 
to pose as iiationtdists, the president said : 

A distinguished Muslim publicist now no more, 
alleged that it was easy for Hindus as a majority 
(•ommunity to pose as nationalists and object to 
mea.sures of minority protection on nationalist 
grounds. But I ask, first, whether the Hindus of 
Bengal and the Punjab are the majority community 
in their respective provinces and whether they have 
asked for concessions such as minorities elsewhere 
and majorities in those very provinces have been 
insisling upon. 1 ask next whether Hindus where 
they arc the majority have objected to the adequate 
repn'sentalioii of minorities in those provin<-.es. They 
have only objei'tcd to the division of the electorate 
into wal(T-tight compartments. 

He might have added, ‘Did not the Hindus 
agree to Muslims having 32 per cent of the 
.s(*ats in the Central Legislature, though they 
are loss than 25 per cent of the population ?” 

The real reason for the failure of all 
attempts at a settlement is stated thus in the 
pr(‘,si(iential speech : 

The truth as I see it is that all attempt at a 
sell lenient failed liecause of the assurance in the 
Muslim mind that the British were behind them and 
they need not yield to the counsels of reason and 
justice. 1 ask you to ttdl me this. If in a suit 
before a court of Jaw the plaintiff has foreknowledge 
that the trying judge for any reason is biased in 
his favour, would he ever come to terms with the 
defendant? The judge might declare from the bench 
in all solemnity that the subject-matter of the dispute 
is one eminently fit for settlement out of court, 
but if the plaintiff has reason to expect a decree 
with costs in his favour, why on earth should he 
forego any part of his exaggerated claim? In the 
present case the British Government encouraged the 
Muslim deputation of 1906, the Viceroy committed 
himself against territorial and in favour of communal 
representation without waiting to hear a word on 
the other side, — ^in fact almok without the other 
party knowing what was happening, — agitation in 
favour of separate electorates was countenanced when 
the Secretary of State betrayed unreadiness to allow 
them, and the Government, in llie face of strong 
adverse agitation commitleed themselves to the novel 
pledge that separate electorates would be kept up 
for as long as the Muslims wanted and would not 
he aboUalied except by their leavo—as if no non- 
Moslems had a stake in the country^, and Muslims 
of Nationalist opinions were kept at arm's length 
m the ddmerations of the Hound Tabh' Conference. 

fe miving tfhe first resolution Pandit 

48—15 


Madan MoliaB Malaviya made an impresittve 
speech in Hindi. Towards its close he was 
almost overpowered with emotion. The follow- 
ing is a very brief summary of what he 
said : 

He said that the Award would not help any commu- 
nity except the European Unity, he said, could 

not be achieved between the Muslims and the Hindus 
so long as there remained a third party. Their efiorts 
which were crowned with success at Allahabad were 
frustrated by the Secretary of State. He declared 
that if only Indians were allowed to govern India 
on a joint electorate system, there would not remain 
a single member of the Depressed Classes and the 
economic C{)ndition of everybody would improve by 
leaps and bounds. Contrasting the conditions here 
with foreign countries, especially Japan, he said 
that, while during the last 50 years Japan had built 
up a huge trade and industry, India had gone down 
under foreign domination. 

In supporting the first resolution Maulvi 
Abdus Hamad, m.u('. (Bengal), said 

Thai by the Award the British Government had 
now sccurt^d a division between the Hindu and 
Muslim communities and the day was not far off 
when even the Muslim community would be thus 
divided into sevf*ral sections, 

Mr. Abdnl Majid Khan of Lahore 
declared : 

The communal electorates would not help the 
Muslim community economically in the least. They 
had created in tin* community a body who were 
exploiting Muslims and were helping the bureau- 
cracy and themselves. 

I'he Communal Decision is intended to 
punish those against whom it discriminates 
and it has really punished those sections of 
the Indian people whom it favours, as they 
have been thus largely deprived of the 
sympathy and co-operation of other sections of 
the people. 

Dr. Moonje^s Address af Andhra 
Congress Nafionalisf Conference 

Dr. B. S. Moonje presided over the first 
Andhra Provincial Congress Nationalist Con- 
ference held at Guntur on the 20tli Febmary 
last. His presidential address begins with a 
lucid exposition of the principle of what 
is known as Responsive Co-operarion, a phrase 
coined by Lokamanya Tilak. Dr. Moonje 
said that, both by temperament and conviction, 
he was a Responsivist and the philosophy of 
non-violent non-co-operation did qot appeal 
to him. ^ 

The address deals with various other 
topics in the frank manner characteristic of the 
speaker. One of its outstandmg sections is 
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that in which he seeks to exorcise the deieatist 
mentality of the Hindus and make them a 
confident and virile community* He tries to 
combat the belief, common among Congressists, 
that Swaraj cannot be won without Hindu- 
cMoslem unity. It is this belief which has 
given most, if not all, Muslim leaders their 
bargaining power both with the Government 
and the Congress. They appear to have felt 
that if the Hindus cannot win Swaraj without 
their co-operation, that fact places them in 
a position to lay down the terms of that co- 
operation. The British rulers, too, know 
that the political movement in India will 
acquire great momentum if the Muslims join 
it c// That leads them to o(l(*r 

inducements to the Muslims to keep aloof 
from the national movement 

There is no Hindu leader who would not 
value Muslim co-operation if it could be had 
without sacrificing nationalistic princi|)les. 
But there are some leaders who think and b^el 
that the Hindu community can win Swaraj by 
its own efforts. Dr. Moonje is one of them, 
and he has the courage of his convictions. lit* 
declares in effect in this address : ‘'Wc are 
determined to win Swaraj. would 

welcome non-HiiKhi collaboration in this great 
endeavour. But if the worst comes to the 
worst, if non-Hindus do not make common 
cause with us, if British imperialists (Continue 
to succeed in isolating the Hindus, that ought 
not to keep them back from the great national 
enterprise of winning self-rule.’' 

Mahatma Gandhi said at least on<*e, and 
probably more often, that, not to speak of the 
entire Indian population) the people of Gujarat 
alone can win Swaraj for India. Now, the 
Gujarati-speaking people, mostly 1 lindus, 
are one crore in round numbers. If it be 
possible for a crore to win Swaraj for India, 
why should it not be possible for twenty-six 
crores of ITindils to do so ? Of course, Swaraj 
would hot mean Hindu raj, though the Tlindiis 
aloue might win it. In a self-ruling India 
and non-Hindus would all be free 
citizens enjoying equal civic audpolitical rights. 

There is nothing absurd in the idea of 
Hihdus alone, if be, winning Swaraj. 
Has not been actually 

carried^^^^ M mostly by Hindus ? 

sacrificed 


most for it ? We do not in the least 
undervalue the sacrifices made by non-Hindus. 
But the facts are as stated above. 

Indians struggle for freedom, so far as we 
can see, must depend for success on non- 
violent methods — though, of course, in the 
present state of human civilization Indians 
must be prepared to have recourse to arms 
to defend and maintain that freedom when 
won. But just as in armed endeavours for 
freedom, it is only sections of the peoples 
struggling to bo free who are actual participants 
in the fight, so in our non-violent endeavour 
to be free it can be only a small part of the 
population who will be the actual workers — 
though they jriust have the backing of the 
rest. There is nothing incredible in the 
Hindu community practically supplying both 
the workers and the backers. 

Tlie ideal for each section or group of the 
|)eoplc should be to strive for democratic 
Swaraj. The co-operation of other sections 
or groups should bo weleomo. But if such 
(*o-operation was not received, still each 
section should continue the endeavour with 
all its strength. 

Gubernafotial Powers Met f her Hindu 
Nor Muslim, Nor British 

b^ol lowing the M^iite Paper and the J. P. C. 
Report, the Government of India Bill gives 
the Governar-General of India and the 
provincial Governors the power to enact 
Governor-Generars Acts and Governor's Acts 
individually as they may think fit. Hindu 
sovereigns can and could become despotic 
oppressors but they did not and do not possess 
the power to make laws. To rule lawfully, 
they must rule according to the sacred laws of 
the Hindus and Hindu customs. Similarly, 
Muslim sovereigns could and can become 
tyrannic oppressors, but they had and have no 
power to make laws by themselves. For their 
rule to be lawful, they must rule according to 
Islamic law, custom and tradition. Therefore, 
the power to make laws aecording to their will 
which the Government of India Bill proposes 
to give tjie Governor-General and the provin- 
cial Governors is entirely foreign to Hindu 
and Muslim ideas, ideals and traditions. Nor 
is it in consonance with British ideals 
and practice. The British sovereign cannot 
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hioisclf make any law. Hence the gubei’nato- 
rial powers going to be given to the chief 
satrap and subordinate satraps of India 
virtually make them more powerful than 
Hindu, Musalman, and British sovereigns ! 

Need of Polifical Sannyasis 

Speaking at Meerut as president of the 
Servants of the People Society anniversary, 
Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel rightly stressed the 
need of whole-time political workers. He 
said : 

Amalpur and holiday politicians could not do 
justice 10 their work and to the country. “We 
iiet^d political sanyasis pledged to tlie life of poverty 
and sacrifice/’ he added. 

Referring to the present political situation in the 
country he said, “There is no cause for dejection. 
We liave not abandoned the struggle but had changed 
the front. We boycotted the councils in order 
to demonstrate the nation’s strength to the (loverii- 
nicni and we arc entering them again in order to 
uiidi» I lie wrong done by previous members of the 
Assembly when Congressmen were rotting in jails. 
W<’ are net asliamed to acknowledge our defeat but 
il is only to stnmglheii our energies and am sure 
I lim e is no power on earth which can combat the 
iic\t fight.’' United Press, 

The Princes Pesolufiou Regarding 
Federation 

A meeting of i\w 1 Vinces and their 
Minist(*rs was held on l^'ebruary 25 last at 
Bombay for the purpose of discussing the 
OovcrmiKMit of India Bill and Instrument of 
Instructions. IVactically all important States 
were reyn'cscntt^d, these including Hyderabad, 
Mysore, Ikroda, Travancore, Bikaner, Bhopal, 
Patiala, Indore, Jaipur, Jodhpur, Udaipur, 
Bhavnagar and Kashmir. Nearly forty Bulers 
of Indian States and nearly double that number 
of Ministers are re[)orted to Inivc attended 
the meeting : 

The Secretary to His Higlmcss the 
Chaticellor of the Chamber of Princes has 
issued the following coinmunhjue about the 
meeting. 

“ A meeting of the Pnnee** and their Ministers, 
whic.i took place today under the Presidency of 
His Highness the Maharaja of Patiala considered 
the report of the Committee of Ministers on the 
India Bill and the opinion of coun.«iels who had 
i)een engaged to advise the Princes on this question. 
A full discussion look place in which Their High- 
nesses the Nawab of Bhopal, Maharaja of Bikaner, 
Maharaja of Patiala and the Maharaja of Rewa, 
and Nawab I Sir Akbar Hyjari and Sir C. P. 
Kamaswami Iyer took part, and it was emphasised 
that before , me Bill could he considered as accept- 


able to the States it was necessary that it dhoifld 
he amended in certain essential respects, and the 
conference unanimously endorsed the recommenda- 
tions of the Ministers’ Committee and in conformity 
with these recommendations decided to put forward 
certain amendments. A resolution indicating strong 
feelings of the States on the present proposals was 
also passed,” 

It is understood the following resolution' 
Wiis moved by the Maharaja of Patiala, 
seconded by the Nawab of Bhopal and 
supported by the Maharaja of Bikaner : 

“The Princes and their representatives present at 
this meeting have examined the Government of 
India Bill and the draft of the Instrument of Acce.s- 
sion and read and considered the report made by 
the Committee of Ministers presided over by 
Sir Akbar Ilydari, which has recently dealt with some 
of the important provisions of the said Bill and 
Draft of Instrument of Accession. They have also 
considered the opinion of legal advisers and experts, 
wliose views have been obtained thereon. While 
reserving to themselves ihe right to offer further 
oliservations and criticism in due course, the Princes 
and the representatives of Stales present at this 
meeting fully endorse the observations and criticisms 
cotUained in the report submitted by the Committee 
of Ministers to the extent that Committee have been 
ahh* to deal with the matters in question. This 
meeting desirc^s to emphasise that in many respects 
the Bill and the Instrument of Accession depart 
from the agreenumts arrived at during the meetings 
of the representatives of the States with the mem- 
bers of His Majesty’s Government and regrets to 
note that the Bill and the Instrument of Accession 
do not secure those vital interests and fundamental 
requisites of the Stales on which they have through- 
out laid great emphasis. This meeting is of definite 
opinion that in their present form and without 
satisfactory modifications of and alterations to funda- 
mental points the Bill and Instrument of Accession 
cannot he regarded as acceptable to Indian States.” 

“ The Princes’ Conference passed the resolution 
liy an overwhelming majority .” — Associated Press, 

Tlie Princes’ decision has caused some 
sensation, as the House of Commons debate, 
relating to it shows. But, of course, they may 
be brought round by suitable concessions 
made by amending the (xoverhment of India 
Bill and the Instrument of Accession, and also 
most probably by diplomatic persuasion and 
pressure. 

Unify Through Cuff me 

The Poet, Babindranath Tagore, has all 
along stood for cultural unity, not only of the 
different communities of India, but of the 
East and the West as well. He himself and 
his university of Visva-bharati are embodiments 
of that ideal. In our own humble way, we 
also have written a^d, spoken in furtbei^ce 
of the ideal of cultural unity. YetU’s ago, in 
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thfe now defunct jouimal Welfare, we wrote on 
tliat subject^ and have written on it also in 
OUT Bengali and English monthlies. 

We are glad to note that the Poet spoke 
on it in Lahore. 

Lahore, Feb. 22. 

* Dr. Rabindranath Tagore made a most feeling 
appeal for communal unity and for a change of 
heart towards cultural understanding, addressing a 
representative gathering of journalists, arranged by 
his host, Mr. Dhaniram Bhalla this evening. About 
seventy journalists, representing the English and 
vernacular presses were present. Dr. Tagore said 
that his heart filled with sorrow and sliame to see 
bickerings and waning camps on a purely religious 
basis. Religion was meant to be a unifier of man- 
kind: it has been made an instrument of severance 
and discord. Such a thing was witnessed in Europe 
only in the middle ages, but in India they were 
wilnessing it today in the progressive twentieth 
century boasting of its scientific outlook. 

He drew a forceful picture of how the West was 
cullurally unile<J, although politically divided, which 
made its position unassailable to ihe rest of tlu‘ 
world. “ Their idea of civilization might appear 
wrong to us,” he added, “but they are vulnerable 
only to themselves, but not to others. We on the 
(ither hand, having our f»wn ancient cultures, are 
neither capable of mutual assimilation nor tinder- 
standing, and the result is our present condition, 
of which a solution is not apparent unless it comes 
through a change of heart.” Herein tlie press as 
mouthpiece of the populace could do more than 
anyone else. As one, who had tried to blaze the 
path towards cultural unity through his Vishva- 
bharati where all cultures were welcomed and 
nourished, he appealed to Hindus, Muslims and 
Sikhs to bring their minds and hearts together and 
become culturally one entity, otherwise their efloris 
in the political field alone would be like building 
on quicksands of unreality . — Associated Press. 

Allowances fo Families of 1818 
Regulation III Prisoners 

It appears from the reply given in the 
Assembly by Sir Henry Craik to a (juery by 
Dr, P. N. Banerjee relating to State prisoners 
under Regulation HI of 1818 that no family 
allowances had been granted in the case of 
twelve such prisoners, either because they had 
no dependants or their detention did not 
affect the circumstances of their relatives. 
The comments of The Amrita Bazar Patrika 
on this reply are : 

Good. But were any of these prisoners earning 
any income when they were free? Sir Henry did 
not know that. It is very convenient not to know 
such things for, when a man earns anything it goes 
to benefit his relatives to some extent at least, and 
its stoppage undoubtedly affects tlieir circumstances. 
But has any ^pplicgtiieh for allowance been received 
from any relative W rfiese prisoners? The question 
was rather too etraigb^ to be evaded. So notice was 
demanded % Rowe Member. 

y-''y ■ < 1; '■ 


Advance observes : 

This is an extremely simple and yet effective 
answer. Only their presence in the midst of their 
relatives would affect the safety and tranquillity of 
the country and destroy the foundations of law imd 
order; it does not matter whether their detention 
minus allowances reduces their relatives or depen- 
dants to starvation. There are many men who can 
carry on without anything in their pockets. Prisoners 
are men whf‘ have no obligations to relatives, or 
if they have any obligations, they may be safely 
ignored. The only thing barring their dangerous 
activities wliich might lead the country to chaos 
and anarchy is a cut in the salary of Sir Henry 
(.!raik and his fellow Civilians; and tlieir financial 
obligations are st> many that the tax-payer in the 
interest of social order must agree to restore the 
cut .... 

Fonvard writes : 

Judging from the numerous letters which appeared 
in the Press from time to time, it appears to us 
iliat the Government have no fixed principle in the 
matltu- and that more often than not, the grant 

or otherwise of family allowance depends absolutely 
on the recommendations of the local officers for 
which no reason need publicly be assigned. In this 
connection it is pertinent to refer to the Home 

Member's rejily that in the cast's of 12 State 

Prisoners no allowance has been granted because 
“ their de tention did not affect the circumstances 

of their relatives.” Here the Hon’ble Member 
ignores the fatrl that circumstances do change and 
anyone who is not a dt^pendant today may he a 
tlependan t tomorrow. 

Sir Hari Ram Goenka 

Sir Hari Ram Goenka, Kt., C, I. 10. passed 
away on >^ebruary 27 last at the advanced 
age of 72 at his (^alcutta residence. 

lie was a nivilti-millionaire, the acknow- 
ledged leader of the Marwari community and 
one of the foremost business men of his time. 
He was a commissioner of the municipality of 
Calcutta from 1891-1923 and also of the Port 
Trust for a period. He was an Honorary 
Presidency Magistrate of Calcutta till the end 
of his life. 

In Indian commercial circle, he was a well- 
known leader for a long time. He was the 
President of the Marwari Association, the 
Vice-President of the Bengal National Chambei 
of Commerce, and also a director of the 
P. & O. Banking Corporation. 

He was for a time the Vice-President oi 
the British Indian Association. 

He was connected with most of the 
charitable institutions in the country and hi& 
private charities were also nunierous, H( 
retired from active business about H 5 years ag( 
and devoted his time exclusively w religion. 
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Afl^hdia Defem Day 

Sunday, the 3rd day of the ciirrent month 
of March, has been fixed as the All-India 
Detenu day. These persons have been 
deprived of their liberty without trial. Though 
the public cannot restore them to liberty, it 
is necessary to remember that there are at 
present more than 2500 of them. We can 
at least show that we think of them and feel 
for them. 

Starving the "'Mation-^buUding'' 
Departments in Bengal 

Bengal has again been presented with a 
deficit budget, and yet the salary cuts must 
b(‘ restored ! Similar is the case of the United 
Provinces of Agra and Oiidh. But in the 
I J. P. deficit budgets are not a chronic ailment, 
in Bengal they are. No wonder, tlierefon*, 
that onr iiKMiibers of council should complain 
against the starvation of the “nation-building” 
d(i[)artnients. Even with the money left in 
the liands of the Bengal Government after the 
h(‘avv exactions made by the Central Govern- 
ment, much nion; than is done can be done for 
these departments. But at the same time it 
must be admitted that the liengal Government 
cannot do for Jlengal what the other provincial 
(iovornments do for their provinces, because 
the Government of India takes away a much 
larger proportion of the revenues raised in 
liengal than of the revenues raised in other 
provinces. This docs not mean that successive 
Bengal Governments and Governors have 
done all that they should have done to keep 
more money in Bengal. They have not. 

No Subsidy for Indian Coastal 
Shipping 

In the Legislative Assembly, 

Sir Joeeph iBhorc told Mr. Gadgil that the Covern- 
ment were aware that coastal trade in Great Britain 
was carried on almost entirely hy British ships. 
There was no legal hkr to participation in that 
trade, of ships owned, ('ontrolled or managed by 
the Indians. 

Those who are engaged in British shipping 
nre so wealthy, enterprising and capable that, in 
addition to holding their own in their coasting 
traffic and in ocean traffic, they have been 
able tol capture the traffic in India and 
elsewh^'e ) and this strong position of theirs 


is not a little due to British political power 
and various kinds of help given to them by the 
British Government On the other hand, 
Indian ships and shippers have been ousted 
from their own coastal and other traffic from 
the days of the East India Company by 
means which will not bear scrutiny, and they 
do not get any effective State help. Therefore, 
to suggest that Indian shippei’s might capture 
some of the British coastal trade would be to 
suggest that a dwarf should fight a giant or 
that an infant should wrestle with a grown-up 
athlete. It is an excruciatingly funny idea. 

Replying to iho panic member Sir Joseph Bhore 
{(irllicr said that llit^ Government were aware that 
die Indian shipping companies have had to meet 
with severe competition from the companies already 
established in coastal trade. Government did not 
consider that in the present circumstances grant of 
subsidies was the appropriate method of affording 
assislancre to Indian shipping. 

Some heal was importeil in the supplementary 
(inesiions on Mr. Gadgil’s (iiieslion. Mr. B. Das 
(lujiiired if the Government thought that grant of 
subsidies was not the best way of affording assistance 
to Indian companies, what other way the Goveni- 
inenl considered best to help them. 

Sir Joseph Bhore: The best way is through 
negotiations and a friendly settlement. 

Mr. Salyamurtlii: Wliat are the circumstances 
which make the Government think that subsidies are 
not of any help to tin; Indian shipping companies? 

Sir Joseph Bhore: We do nut think that system 
to he appropriate. 

Mr. Salyamurtlii: Negotiations and a friendly 
settlement, the (Government say are the best means, 
lull after tlie Govern menl of India Bill is passed 
will there he any scope for negotiation and friendly 
settlement? 

Sir Joseph Bhore: Certainly. 

Mr. Satyainurlhi: Subsidies should not be given, 
the Government say, hut what are the other kinds 
of help contemplated? 

Sir Joseph Bhore: Other kind of help is that 
which has already been given. 

Mr. Satyarnurihi: With what result? Companies 
after companies have been wiped out of exislence 
and only two per cent are in Indian hands now. 

Sir Joseph Bhore: Tliat is entirely untrue to 
say. 

Mr. Satyarnurihi : But what is the condition of 
the Indian (Companies? 

Sir Joseph Bhore: If, the Honourable member 
will go and enquire he will realize that. 

Mr. Satyamurthi : Is not the Scindia Company 
at the mercy of the B. I. Company? 

Sir Joseph Bhore: That matter was settled satis- 
factorily during the last two months. 

Mr. Satyamurthi: Is not 98 per cent of coastal 
traffic in the hands of the foreigners? 

Sir Joseph Bhore: I do not accept those figures 
for the moment. 

Mr. Satyamurthi: What are thy correct figures 
for the next moment? ^ 

Sir Joseph Bhore: I want notice for that. I do 
not carry figures in my head.— I7n?‘f<?d Press, 
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Defeats Inflicted on the Government 
of India 

'I'he Opposition in the Legislative Assembly 
have been able to inllict ou the Government 
defeat after defeat with increasing majorities. 
In democratically governed countries one such 
defeat would hiuc led to the fall of the 
Governing Party and the instalment of the 
Opposition in power. But in India the 
Government is irremovable and, therefore, can 
afford to be defeated any number of times with 
nonchalance. When Supplies are wholly 
refused, or wIk'u there are drastic cuts, the 
Government can have the money required by 
^^certification.*^ 

These defeats are moral defeats and, so far 
as transfer of power into Indian hands is con- 
cerned, practically valueless. Nevertheless, 
they have the merit of showing repeatedly 
that Britain does not rule India with tin* 
consent of her people. 

The Railway Budget 

All that has been said by the leading oj)po- 
sitionists iu the course of the debate on the 
Railway Budget is true. The railways w(;rc 
constructed and exist mainly for the mainte- 
nance of British supremacy and British trade, 
and the higher ranks of the railway services 
tire almost a close preserve for Britishers and 
Anglo-Indians, though there has been a very 
slight improvement in this respect in recent 
years. Third class passengers, who contribute 
the bulk of the money earned by carrying 
passengers, continue to be neglected, and goods 
rates continue to be manipulated in the 
interests of British importers of raw materials 
from India and British exporters of manufac- 
tured articles to India. 

The Federal Railway Authority 

In order that tlie railways may be main- 
tained, extended and managed in the interests 
bf Indian [)assengcrs, Indian merchants and 
Indian industrialists, and in order that they 
may be manned by Indians (including Anglo- 
; Indians) from top to bottom, it is necessary 
that they should be under tlie control of the 
Legislature. The first step taken to make the 
railways independent of effective control of 
the Legislature w?te the decision to constitute 
statutory mlw^- uiake the best 


of a bad bargain, Indian legislators wanted 
that this railway authority should be constitut- 
ed according to legislation by the Indian 
legislature. But the Government of India Bill 
has fcrcstallcd them. Part VIII of the Bill 
provides for the constitution of the Federal 
Railway Authority. Among other clauses in 
this part, there is one (clause 1(S()) which lays 
down that ^^Bills and amendments for regula- 
ting rates and fares” are ‘‘to reejuire recommen- 
dations of the Governor-General” ! 

So this part of the Bill, like other parts, 
certainly reejuircs to be criticized in th(i 
Central .Legislature (and also outside). The 
only question is in what connection such 
criticism in the Assembly would be in order. 

The Establishment of a Statutory 
Railway Board in India 

In the course of his speech in tlui Assembly 
on his motion for th(» reduction of the demand 
for the Railway Board to one rupee, which 
was carried by a large majority, 

Air. Bhulabhai Dosai recalled the Simon Report 
am! ihe proposals for consliliilion of a Ministry of 
Transport so that the railways mi^dit become respon- 
sible to the people of this country. But tlie Govern- 
ment of India gave a new direction by a despatch 
in 1930 in which they proposed the establishment 
of a statutory board in India. 

Mr. Bhulabhai Desai was going on with 
his arguments, which were nnexceptionable, 
when 

Sir N. N. Sircar, leader of the* House, raised a 
point of order stating that only limited discussion 
c.ould take place at this stage as governed by pre- 
vious ruling. 

Mr. Bhulabhai Desai said that the motion having 
been made no point of order could arise but only 
point of relevance. 

The President asked Sir N. N. Sircar to direct 
his remarks to the question of relevance. 

Sir N. N. Sircar quoted a number of rulings in 
the past and also Mayes’ Parliamentary Practice 
stating that there was a definite distinction between 
the stage of general discussion and stage of supply 
and that at this stage Mr. Desai could discuss only 
administration of the existing laws and criticise the 
administration and questions regarding legislation or 
foreign domination in politics and military policy 
did not arise. 

The President’s ruling, which we consider 
to be fair, followed in due course. 

Sir Abdur Rahim, the President, in upholding 
Sir N. N. Sircar’s objection said that there was no 
substantial distinction between the point of order 
raised in the ordinary way and the quesiion as to 
the relevancy of a particular speech. Ihe Chair 
had looked up all references quoted and \aid they 
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established the point of Sir N. N. Sircar’s that 
discussion on a motion for reduction of grant like 
this must be confined to questions of administra- 
tion under the existing acts and not discussion of 
any proposed legislation on the subject. Mr. 
Bhulabhai Desai had referred to 1934 debate 
but on tliat occasion no point of order was raised 
and no objection was taken that on a motion for 
reduction of grant in the railway budget any such 
discussion was not relevant. Apparently Government 
for purposes of expediency or convenience did not 
raise any such objection and discussion was allowed 
to proceed. It seemed to the Chair that practice 
had been well-established that general questions of 
policy might be raised in general discussion on 
the railway budget or in the case of the general 
dgef on the Finance Bill, hut when motions for 
liictimi of tiarticnlar grant came up, only ques- 
ns of adrninisiralion could be discussed. The Chair 
•n fore, bold that discussion of any proposed Icgis- 
ion rt'garding the railway aiilliorily would not 
in Older on this motion. At the same time, 
‘ (iliair would give liberty to members to make 
ssing references to proposed legislati(Ui as motive 
‘ ndiisal of grants. 

Mr. Jinnah's personal self-respect'* 

111 the coiir.«e of his speotdi in support of 
ills motion in tho Assembly for th(* acecptance 
of the Communal Decision ‘‘so fnr as it gfoos,’' 
Mr. Jirmah said that 

“Mis personal self-respect would never be satisfied 
unless the Indians themselves worked out an agreed 
lornuila.” 

And, therefore, in tli(‘ nieanwhih' his 
non-personal and communal sclf-rospe(*t 
oonld not be satisfied without accepting 
a formula worked out by non-Indians whicli 
lias insulted and wronged the vast majority 
of Indians and caused great disagreement 
among all of them. 

The Communal Decision Accepted hy 
Government and Muslims 

As the members of the Assembly who wore 
returned as nominees of the Congress I’arlia- 
mentary Hoard refrained from voting on 
Mr. Jinnah's motion for acceptance of the 
Communal Decision, it was carried by a large 
majority, consisting of official members, 
Go /ernmentr-noininated members and Mr. 
Jinnah^s “independent^* party of Muslim 
members. 

The neutrality of Congress Parliamcnttiry 
members was equivalent to tacit, though not 
to explicit and open, acceptance. This is 
tantamoult to unintended betrayal of the cause 
of natioiyism. As Congress adheres to the 
policy or neither accepting nor rejecting the 


Decision, these members should have voted 
against the motion for its acceptance, as they 
would be bound to vote against a motion for its 
rejection also. This is a rather farcical 
position, but (bngressmen have only themselves 
to thank for it. * 

Sir N. N. Sircar Does His Dufy 

Though a member of the Government, 
Sir N. N. Sircar, the Law Member, did not 
vote with th(' other official members for the 
acceptanc(‘ of the f\)nimnnal Decision, but 
abstained from voting. Ho having as a non- 
official taken a leading part in the agitation 
against the Decision, his action was quite 
correct, and courageous. A non-Bengali 
ex-M. L. A. writes thus in The Anfriia Ha\ar 
Pafrthn on this incident : 

The hiif) of Sir Nript'ndia Sircar, who could not 
(‘(uiscicniiously g(v into the Government loliby on the! 
(ioiniminal Award even though he is the leader of’ 
ilu* Mouse, shows at once that the Hindu community 
lias in the Gabiriei of tlie Government of India a 
man of ran^ (ourage, a leader of outstanding charac- 
ter. who is prejiiin tl to sink or fowini with the cause of 
the Hindus. This is the first time in the history of 
Indian nationalism and of the Gentral Legislature 
that its leader remained nmilral. Sir Nripendra has 
fought for us ill till' Bound 'I’alde G.onference as 
no other Hindu leader fought. How can he go 
back ou bis pasty He looks to llui future, the good 
of Ids eomnmnlly. 

Sir N. N. Sircar asked the Assembly to take a 
concrete view of things and to answer the question 
as to what degn e “ we hav(‘ h(?en prepared to 
subordinate eoinmunal. HMlional and local conflict 
in national iuteresis." 

Mr. A. C. Chatterjee 

Mr. A. i\ Dhiittcrjeo, ji brother of Sir 
Atul Chaudra ( 'hatterjee, who was an officer in 
the League of Nations office, atid who had come 
out to India on leave, was killed in a motor 
accident last month in Calcutta. His 
untimely and tragic death creates a 
void in the ranks of the very small 
group of ludijins who are employed in the 
League office or in its International Labour 
Organization. Before going to Geneva he was 
the chief officer of the Associated Prcs.s in 
Bombay. In Geneva he was at first employed 
in the League of Nations Information Section. 
Later he was transferred to t<;e Political 
Section. Many Indian visitors to Geneva 
recall with sadness his and his wife’s genial 
hospitality. 
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Srimati Priyambada Devi 

vSrimati Priyambada Devi, the Bengali 
poetess, who died last month in Oalcutta at 
the age of 63, was a niece of tlie late Sir 
Asjiutosh Chaudhnri. Her mother is still 
alive. Srimati Priyambada Devi was a con- 
tributor to the leading Bengali monthlies and 
was connected witli some women’s organi- 
Tiations. She was the author of a book of 
poems named LUinrn and of Anath, a novel. 

An Absurd Demand 

The Council of the All-India IMuslim 
League demands unanimously that British 
Baluchiston be raised to the standard of a 
*<^Qyg]*n(;)r’s provinee. .Just think of an 
area containing only 1 63,508 inhabitants being 
made a Ciovernor’s province. It is easy to 
call the tunc when others have to pay the piper. 

The alternative demand of the Council, 
namely, that British Baluchistan be ainalgiimat- 
ed with Sind, is not unreasonable. Its 
practicability ought to be coiusidered. 

Subhas Chandra Bose's Book 

Sir Samuel Hoare has said in the. House 
of Commons that Mr. Subhas Chandra Bos<;’s 
book on the Indian struggle has been 
proscribed by the Government of India “on 
ke ground that it tended generally to 
encourage methods of terrorism and of direct 
action.” 

On the other hand there have been eulogis- 
tic references in the Mandmter (litardiaii 
and some other British papers and Mr. George 
Lansbury, leader of the opposition in the 
Commons, has praised it. 

Also, the following is the opinion of 
Mr. W. N. Ewar, the foreign editor of the 
Ikdlii HerM of Ix>ndon. In the course of 
a review of the book which appeared in that 
paper on the 28th January last, Mr. Ewar 

writes : ^ . 

“Bosf, of course, is stamped as an cxlrcmol, 
a wild man, a menace to sociciy. Well, here js 

calm, sane, dispassionate. 1 think it the. 
^ ablest work I have read on (iiircnt Indian politicos. 
He has his own opinions vigorously held, yet never 

unfairfy expteBmd. , . , r • i i 

This is the o{ no fonatio but of a singularly 
able mind, the of an acuis, ihoughtful, cons- 

iructive under forty, 

wmild be ail itese# aftd m ornament to the political 
Kfe of any couatry. ; 

i for the past Jah years he has spent most 


of his life in jail: and is now an exile broken in 
lieailh. 

“That is one tragedy of the Indian situation. 

Insfrumenf of Insfrucfions 

Clause 13, Sub-claiiae (2) of the Govern- 
ment of India Bill runs as follows : 

“ The validity of anything done by the Governor- 
General shall not be called in question on the 
ground that it was done otherwise than in accor- 
dance with any Instruments of Instructions issued 
to him.” 

Even without this provision the Governor- 
General, armed with tlio other powers given 
to hini in it, would have been a great 
autocrat. But this provision absolves him 
from all responsibilit}’^ for his actions. 

Tlierefore, it very greatly minimizes the 
value of the Instrument of Instriictiona, of 
which the draft lias been cabled out to India 
by Reuter. 

Ravages of Malaria in Ceylon 

Malaria has been taking a heavy toll of 
lives in Ceylon. The suilerers deserve every 
sympathy and help. Bengal being perhaps 
tiio most malarious province in India, we can 
realize the distress of the Stnlialese. 

Madame Halide Edib Hanum*s Advice 
In the eours(‘. of her impressive address to 
an audience of some 7000 persons in the 
(piadrangle of Aslmtosh Hall in Calcutta 

Madame Halide Edib llanum said: 

How TO flUKATE A NaTION. 

“Lei mo .‘^ay that no mailer how many great 
men and gieat women you may have, how many 
universities you have, unless you go down and solve 
the economic, f>r«il)lems of the masses so that they 
have a decent standard of living, if you do not go 
down and give them education and teach them to 
love Lidia above everything else you cannot create 
a nation.” 

Hindu-Moslem Unity, 

Referring to the contents of a letter which she 
had received from a gentleman of this city she said: 
“ the letter touched one important question and as 
your V ice-Clian(!ellor had described, the fundamental 
question of Hindu Moslem unity. It is your family 
affair. You will have differences but it is best that 
young Indians who love India above everything else 

shtuild come together and solve it themselves. 

Whatever you may think in India, we in Turkey 

do not believe Islam to be a communal religion. 
Islam understood in its fundamentals, which in its 
purest sense mean co-operation, and equality of men. 
I believfj if there is a single Muslim in so many 
hundreds of Hindu brothers for him India should 
be a part and parcel of his religion. Therefore, to 
him it is India first and not his comif|uiiity tot. 
May he be one or one million, his dutylfs to stand 
shoulder to shoulder with every childx of India. 
India belongs to him as it belongs to everyone 

else. 


Aifli ilTBLi8HF.n ny Manik Chandra Dab, Prahabi Prkbs, Calcutta 
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‘^DOMINION STATUS” 

AND THE SAFEGUARDS TO GIVE REALITY TO IT 

By St. NIHAL SINGH 


I 

S OME men in authority iu Britain talk 
a8 if "Dominion Status” were an elusive 
bird. Try as hard as they may, they 
find it difficult to sprinkle salt on its 

tail. 

Yet it is within iny recollection that, 
not (juite fourteen years ago, the walls of 
St. Stephens, where the "Mother of Parlia- 
fiKMits’’ meets, ranfj^ with the echoes of a 
merry (ihase. Not only was this bird, now 
represented as elusive, caught, but it was 
put on the dissecting table and each limb 
was labelled. 

Let me sketch, in bold outline, the incidents 
that then occurred : 

The Member of Parliament for Chelsea— 
Lieut-Colonel Sir Samuel John Gurney 
Hoare — wearing the Uniform of the Deputy- 
lieutenant of the County of Norfolk, moved, 
on December 14, 1921, "that an humble 
Address be presented* to His Majesty conveying 
tha^iks for the speech delivered that day 
and signifying the Commons^ readiness to 
confirm and ratify’’ the Anglo-Irish articles 
of agreement signed eight days earlier. 
This motion was seconded by Mr. G. Barnes, 
who not long before had been a member 
of the War Cabinet and who wore "morning 
dress” ot the occasion, no doubt to mark 
its impormnt character. 


From a statement subseijuently made by 
the Prime Minister (Mr. David Lloyd George) 
it appeared that in asking these gentlemen 
to move and to second the Address the 
Government had departed from the usual 
custom. "Wo generally select for the 
moving and seconding of the address,’’ he 
said, "members of, what I may call, budding 
promise ; but we regarded this occasion 
as being so exceptional that it was thought 
desirable to select men whose promise had 
matured into reputation and respect in the 
House.” * 

In the course of an utterance displaying 
signs of careful preparation, Sii* Samuel 
Hoare declared that his (the British) people 
possessed a "very generous” nature. "When 
they make up their minds,” he declared, 
"they do not higgle about details,” Because 
they were "a generous people” they "said 
to their former enemies (the Irish) : 

" ‘Come and take your part in the British 
Commonwealth as full partners’.” f 

Though a Unionist, Sir Samuel made it 
clear that by "full partnership” he did not 
mean that Ireland should remain a part of 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 


• Parliamentary Debates. House of Oommona. 
Wednesday, 14th December, 1921. Vol. 149, No. L 
Official Report, Ool. 25. 
t Ihid^ CoJ. 9. 
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Ireland, for he admitted that ‘^the nnion^^ 
■which his Party had ‘‘tried to rnaintain^^ 
was “being transmuted into a union of 
‘purer e8sence^^^ Just what this “union 
of purer essence^’ was he did not indicate : 
but he administered to himself and to 
men of like political belief the consolation 
that if they had “fought for a lost cause, 
that cause’^ had “not been lost through 
any fault of’’ their own. * 

The omissions left by Sir Samuel Hoare, 
who naturally found himself in a difficult 
position, were soon made good by Mr. 
Lloyd George, who, throughout his long 
political career, has shown great skill in 
getting out of tight corners. He referred 
to “Dominion Status” in so direct a manner 
that the editor of the ParUamentarjj Debates 
(Mr. Turner Parkins) used that phrase as a 
“cross-head,” f thereby facilitating reference. 

According to the Prime Minister, “the 
main operation of” the scheme embodied 
in the Anglo-Irish Treaty to ratify which 
Parliament had been specially summoned 
(within a few days of Christmas) was “the 
raising of Ireland to the status of a Uominon 
of the British Empire,” He went on to 
describe that status as “that of a Free 
State within the Empire.” § 

He played with the question “what 
does ‘Dominion status’ mean ?” It was 
“difficult and dangerous to give a definition 
He — and the Dominion Ministers, realized 
“the danger of rigidity and the danger of 
limiting” their “constitutions by too many 
finalities.” He nevertheless affirmed that 
“Dominion Status” meant, “in practice, 
complete control over their” (the Dominion 
people’s) “affairs without any interference 
from any other part of the Empire.” He 
elaborated that statement by adding that 
the people enjoying the “Dominion Status” are 

“...the rulers of their own hearth— finance, 
administration, legislation, so far as their domestic 
affairs are concerned— and the representatives of 
the Sovereign will act on the advice of Dominion 
Ministers, that is, in so far as internal affairs are 
concemea 

“I now come to the miestion of external affairs. 
The |)Ositioii of the Dominions in reference to 
external affairs has been completely revolutionised 


• Ibid, Col. 12. 
t Ibid, Col. 27. 
$ Ibid, Col. 27, 


in the course of the last four years. * ...The 
Dominions since the war have been given equal 
rights with Great Britain in the control of the 
foreign policy of the Empire.” f 

II 

Considerations, chiefly of space, compel 
me to dismiss in a few words the latter — 
the external — aspect of “Dominion Status.” 
Since Mr. Lloyd George spoke these words 
fourteen years ago, there have been develop- 
ments of a most important character. 

He expected, at that moment, that : 

(1) The Dominions would be content to 
u.se “the machinery of the British Govern- 
ment — the Foreign Office, the Ambassadors” — 
for dealing with external affairs. He indeed 
went to tiic length of layiiig down that 
postulate. With the emphasis that men who 
declaim (rather than write) fall into the habit 
of using, he declared : 

“The machinery must remain here (in Downing 
Street). It is impossible that it could be otherwise, 
unless you had a Council of Empire, with 
representatives elected for the purpose. Apart 
from that, you must act through one instrument. 
The instrument of the foreign policy of the ICmpire 
is the British Foreign C)ftice. That has beein 
accepted by all the Dominions as inevitable.” f 

(2) Asa corollary to the admission of the 
Dominions into the framing of foreign j>olicy 
and tlie vesting of control over that policy 
in “the whole Empire,” instead of solely in 
Britain, as had been the case till 1917, 
certain advantage's accrued, in Mr. Lloyd 
George’s estimation, to Britain. To quote 
him : 

“The advantage to us is that joint control means- 
joint responsibility and when the burden of Empire 
has ]»ecome so vast it is well that we should have 
the shoulders of these young giants under the 
burden to help us along.”§ 

The Dominions have shown great wariness 
in proceeding along the path chalked out 
by Mr. Lloyd George, Instead of depending 
wholly upon “the machinery of the 
British Government — the Foreign Office — the 
ambassadors,” they have developed their own 
ministries of the Exterior and appointed, in 
countries with which they had important 
dealings, ministers taking orders, not from the 

* Since the meeting of the first Imperial Wat 
Conference in 1917. 

t ibidf Col. 28. I 

t llnd, Col. 29. \ 

§ Ibid, Col. 30. \ 
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Foreign Office in London, but from their 
respective Dominion capitals. Unless I am 
much mistaken, this policy is likely to receive 
further emphasis as time goes on, the emphasis 
being placed upon exclusive Dominion 
Oontrol of Dominion external affairs and not 
upon joint control, as envisaged by the British 
Prime Minister of that day. 

Nor have the Dominions shown any 
•avidity to assume burdens unless they were 
'burdens of a clearly defined nature, more 
or less of direct concern to them. The 
interest taken by the Australasian Dominions 
in the Singapore naval base is an instance in 
point. 

The inwardness of the situation is that 
each Dominion Parliament is exceedingly 
jealous of its hard-won, tindivided control 
over its own affairs — internal as well as 
external. It is, therefore, on the look-out to 
avoid entanglements, even though those 
entanglements may be proposed in the name of 
the Empire. 

So long as this feeling lasts — and, in my 
view, it will not only last but will become 
stronger with the flux of time — an Imperial 
Council, sitting more or less permanently, or, 
at any rate, meeting quite fre<|uently for 
(‘on trolling the foreign policy of the Empire, 
with the inevitable corollary of dividing the 
cost among the various units of the Empire, 
will remain a vision, at least for the Dominions, 
(‘xccpt possibly in the case of another world 
conflagration. It is not at all improbable that 
were an unprovoked attack to be made upon 
Britain, her daughters across the sea would 
rally to her defence, readily and whole- 
heartedly. In normal circumstances, however, 
men in power in the Dominions will keep 
sentiment outside the Domain of Dominion 
finance, sure in the knowledge that the "young 
giants^^ have enough burdens of their own 
to bear and would visit, with displeasure any 
of their agents who may have the hardihood 
to add to those burdens. 8uch at least has 
been the experience gained during the past 
fourteen years. 

Ill 

My Iconcern is not, however, with any 
vision beheld by Mr. Lloyd George in years 
■gone by, but with his appreciation of the 


"Dominion Status’^ as that status was regarded 
at a moment when he spoke with the 
authority attaching to the high office of the 
principal Minister of His Majesty the King- 
Emperer George V*. Circumstances of a 
compelling character had led him to undertake 
a task that he might have liked to shirk. 

The “treaty^^ he and his colleagues, 
including Mr. (now Sir) Austen Chamberlain, 
Mr. Winston Churchill and the Earl of 
Birkenhead, had made with certain Irishmen — 
representatives of the Sinn Fein (or "We 
Alone”) Party in Ireland — was being furiously 
assailed. With the Conservative and Liberal 
forces at his beck and call, he could easily 
smash the attack in the British Parliament 
The opposition offered by Mr. — or President 
(as he was called by his followers) de Valera 
in the Dail (of which more later) — was, 
however, an entirely different matter. 

What Mr. Lloyd George said at 
Westminster — or did not say— might have 
important repercussions across the Irish Sea. 
His attitude and his words could either 
convert the truce then existing into peace, 
or lead to the resumption of hostilities, which 
would have important reactions in the United 
States of America, Australia and in every 
other part of the world where lived men and 
women in whose veins Irish blood coursed. 

He rose to the occasion, as he had done 
during the most difficult period of the war. 
His elucidation of ‘‘Dominion Status” — 
especially as it had been conceded under the 
terms of the Anglo-Irish Agreement — did 
much to set doubts at rest in Dublin and to 
pave the way for the acceptance of that 
agreement by the narrow majority of six. 

IV 

In indicating the nature and extent of 
the powers that, for the time being, Britain 
was to withhold from the Irish Free State, 
Mr. Lloyd George threw a flood of light upon 
"Dominion Status.” His remarks regarding 
the military and naval aspect, for instance, 
were illuminating. To quote him : 

“Now I come to the first of th^* CTeat difficulties 
—the security of this country if full and complete 
Dominion Government were conferred upon Ireland. 

S Right Hon. Friend, the Member for Paisley 
Asquith) pointed out in his letter to thd 
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“Times” that, that meant that they would have 
complete control over their army and navy.”* 

The argumentH advanced by the Prime 
Mininster of Britain for placing certain 
limitationB upon the Irish Free State in 
respect of the fighting forces are of no interest 
here, for this article is concerned with the 
gdiieral issues arising from ^^Dominion Status^’ 
and not with the justice or wisdom of the 
position assumed by Britain in regard to the 
Irish Free State, or otherwise. I therefore 
pass over them. 

The point to be noted is that according 
to not only Mr. George but also Mr. Asquith 
(an ex-Premier) ^^complete control over^’ the 
"army and navy’’ are implicit in the "Dominion 
Status.” 

The bearing of that status on tariffs is 
also an important matter. I therefore quote 
Mr. George in eximso on the subject : 

“1 now come to the question of tariffs. Here I 
confess that I was very reluctant to assent to any 
proposition which would involve Ireland having; 
the right to impose tariffs upon British goods, 
although undoubtedly it was a Dominion right.. 
Ultimately and only very reluctantly >ve assented 
to this for the reason that Ireland is more depend- 
ent upon Britain in the matter of trade than is 
Britain upon Ireland. For Irish produce, especially 
agricultural products, England is substantially the 
only purchaser. That is certainly not the case in 
the opposite way. Therefore the danger of any 
menace to our trade and commerce from this 
<iuarter is one which is entirely in our own hands ; 
but I did think it was very important that 
there should be a protection against any legislation 
which would exclude British ships from the coastal 
trade with Ireland, and that was inserted in the 
Agreement.”*!* 

The manner in which this particular 
attribute of the Dominion Status was conceded 
to the Irish Free State is again not germane 
to the present discussion. The two points of 
significance arc that the head of His Majesty’s 
Government at the time admitted freely and 
unequivocally that : 

(1) "the right to impose tariffs upon 
British goods” was "undoubtedly. . .a Dominion 
right;” and 

(2) a unit of the Empire enjoying 
"Dominion Status” was competent to exclude 
British ships from its coastal trade, unless it 
had been expressly debarred from so doing. 

Mr. George himself summed up his concept 
of the "Dominion Status” as it was conceded 

Ibid, Col. 33. 

^ Ibid, Col. 3v3. 


by the Anglo-Irish Agreement of December (i, . 
1921, thus : 

“ '•'"the Irish people as a nation should be free 
in their own land to work out their national 
deatinies in their own way.”* 

His rough and ready elucidation of the 
tertn "Dominion Status” may not satisy 
legalists : but it will serve the purpose of all 
practical men. If "Dominion Status” be 
interpreted as control over the "hearth — finance 
administration, legislation” without interference 
from any other part of the Empire, few 
persons, I fancy, would cavil at that interpreta- 
tion. . 

It is worthy of note that those doctrines as 
enunciated by the head of His Majesty’s 
Government were not challenged from any 
(juarter of the House. Even the legalists 
present did not take exception to this inter- 
pretation. 

This elucidation in the House of Commons 
did not, it may be not(*d, stand by itself. "The 
articles of agreement for a Treaty between 
Great Britain and Ireland” contained clauses 
the framing of which had caused almost 
endless wrangling and toil. 

In virtue of Article 1, Ireland, to be 
known as the Irish Free State, was to 

have the same constitutional status in the 

Community of Nations known as the British 
Empire, as the Dominion of Canada, the Common- 
wealth of Australia, the Dominion of New Zealand, 
and the Union of South Africa.” 

It was to have "a Parliament having 
powers to make laws for the peace, order and 
good government of Ireland and an Executive 
responsible to that Parliament.”t 

Except in certain specified matters, the 
position of the Irish I^ree State in relation to 
the Imperial Parliament and Government was 
to be "that of the Dominion of Canada.” For 
the sake of clarity it was specially provided 
(Article 2) that this relationship was to be 
governed not merely according to the law of 
the f Constitution, which had become out of 
date § in many respects, but also according to 

* Ibid, Col. 48. 

t Dail FAreann-Buan Ordurite (Standing Order’s) 
hn LGno Publis (Vol. I : Public Business, p. 146.) 

§ See the Author’s article “Legal Fktions and 
Constitutional Practice in the Dominions,” in The 
Modern Review for February, 1935. \ 
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the "practi(ie and constitutional usage govern- 
ing the relationship of the Crown or the 
representative of the Crown and of the 
Imperial Parliament to the Dominion of 
Canada.”* 

So insistent were the authors of this docu- 
ment upon removing any room for ambiguity 
that Article 3 further provided : 

“The representative of the Crown in Ireland shall 
be appointed in like manner as the Governor- 
General of Canada and in accordance with the 
practice observed in the making of such appoint- 
ments/’t 

VI 

It would have been a simple matter for the 
(Coalition Government, with its large, almost 
mechanically operating, majority, to push 
through Parliament a measure conceding the 
Irish Free State a constitution framed along 
the lines laid down in the Treaty. But that 
procedure was not adopted. 

The explanation made in this connection 
is so valuable that it should be given in Mr. 
George’s own words. As officially reported, 
lie said : 

“...we tire going to follow the example which has 
i)oen set in the framing of every constitution 
throughout the Empire. The constitution is drafted 
and decided by the Dominion, the lm|>erial 
Paiiiament taking such steps as may be necessary 
to legalise these decisions. Any projxisal in 
‘Oiitravention of this Agreement will m ullra 
vires. Provisions as to the Army and Navy must 
also be inserted. Within tlidse limits ii*eland 
herself determines the constitution of her own 
Government. 

My reading of Empire history in the matter 
of constitution-making is so different from 
Mr. George’s that I shall let these words go 
without commenting upon them. No one in 
Parliament or outside contested any of these 
statements, though many persons must have 
been amazed at some of them. 

Even if it had been the Empire’s unbroken 
custom to let a Dominion ^‘draft and decide” 
its own constitution, no Dominion existed in 
Ireland, The Home Rule Act of 1914, con- 
ceived by the Asquith Government of which 
Mr. George was an important member, had 


Bftan-Orduitey p. 146. 
t Ibid, p. 146. 

+ Parliimentar}/ Debates, House of Commons. 
Official R^rt. Wednesday 14th Deeemiier, ]9B1. 
(hi 42. ^ 


been still-born. The Act of 1920 which 
partitioned the Six Counties in North-Eastern 
Ireland from the rest of the Island had been 
put into operation only in those Counties and 
its operation left much to be desired. 

Captain Charles Curtis Craig, sitting for 
South Antrim (a Protestant constituency in 
Ulster) in the British House of Commons 
had complained on October 31, 1921, of the 
way in which the Government set up in his 
part of Ireland was left without any power. 
That Government and the Northern (really the 
North-eastern) Irish Parliament, he declared, 
were being conducted with money borrowed 
from the bank.” The Treasury had not been 
set up. The police in Belfast were ^^under 
the control of an alien institution, namely, 
Dublin Castle.”* 

The remaining twenty-six Counties of 
Ireland were in a state of chaos. The 
Executive machinery had broken down. 
Justice could be administered only under the 
shadow of the machine gun, as a County Judge 
(now a Justice of the lligli Court, Dublin) told 
the present writer. 

The only legislature that existed in Dublin 
was a rebel body — the Dail Eireann. It 
consisted of members who had been elected 
to the House of Common* at Westminister, 
but who, refusing to take their seats there, 
had organized themselves into a Parliament 
of their own and proclaimed Ireland an 
independent Republic. On December 20, 
1920, Mr. George had told the Commons that 
he had refused to 

“...recognise the body called the Dail Eireann... 
We cannot iwssibJy graJit to those who have been 
guilty of crimes of violence, of murder, of very 
brutal murder, a safe conduct which we would 
not grant to any British Member of the House of 
Commons in similar circumstances. 

It took great courage for Mr. George and 
his colleagne.s to entrust, less than a year later, 
to this very Dail Eireann, the task of formula- 
ting a constitution to give effect to the 
“Dominion Status” as recognized by the 
Anglo-Irish Treaty negotiated with certain 
representatives of that Dai!. To quote the 
Prime Minister : 

* Parfiamentaru Debates^ House Comrnom, 
October 31, 1921. Vol. 147, No. 13:i, Ooi. 1391. 

t Ibid December 10, 1920 Vol. 135 No. 133, 
C;ol. 2605. 
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^‘...What is to be done before the Constitution 
is set up ? Hiere are two ways of dealing with 
that. One would be the status quo, leaving the 
forces of the Crown there to operate, but that 
is obviously undesirable, once we have arrived at 
an agmment. There is the danger of incidents 
occurring which might imperil the whole Agreement. 
We therefore propose that a Provisional Government 
should be set up with such powers as are now 
vested in the Crown. That Government must 
“represent the existing majority of Irish represent- 
atives. As soon as that is arranged the whole 
responsibility for the Government of Ireland out- 
side the Northern Province would be handed over 
to this Provisional Government and the Crown 
forc^ will be withdrawn.”* 

To the credit of Mr. George and his 
■colleagues be it said that ^they showed them- 
selves realists to the extent of letting these 
"Irish representatives,” whom a little earlier 
they had denounced in no uncertain terms, 
free to come to such terms as they might with 
the Irish minority, chiefly of the Protestant 
persuasion — the "loyalists” — instead of trying 
to impose a settlement in that regard. The 
words used in this connection by Mr. George 
■deserve to be pondered ; 

“...Written asBurances have been given by the 
plenipotentiaries that before they do so they are 
to take into full consultation the representatives 
■of the Southern minority. I believe there have 
already been interchanges of views between them 
of the most friendly character. They are moat 
anxious, I am convinced they are most anxious, 
to do everything in their "power to retain the 
minority within their area. They want their ex- 
perience, they want their trade, they want the 
help which they can give to reconstruct the 
Ireland to which they are all attached, and I am 
convinced that the leaders of the majority in 
Ireland mean to do all in their power to make it 
not merely }) 08 sible for the minority to live there, 
but to make it as attractive as })Ossiblc for them 
to continue their citizenship amongst ihem.t 

Any attempt upon Britain's part to dictate 
to the Irish majority as to how that majority 
should treat the Irish minority would have 
been resented. If it did not actually prevent 
an under.standing from being arrived at 
between the British and the Iri.sh — a.s 
probably would have been the case — it would 
have rankled in the [ri.sh breast. 

Nor would such dictation have been in 
the interests of the Irish. Left to wrestle 
with their ditterences, the Irish majority and 
the Irish minority learnt to appreciate each 
otheris point of view^ Only through such 

* IbuL 14th December. 1921, Vol. 149. No. 1. 
^olB. 42-41 
. , t Col. 42.: 


adjustments and not through adjustments made 
from the outside — is nationality developed 
from amongst heterogeneous elements. 

For Mr. George and his colleagues (parti- 
cularly those of the Conservative or Unionist 
Party) this course of wisdom was, however, 
filled with travail. The moment they took 
that path, they exposed themselves to attack 
from the half-hearted followers and more so 
political opponents who would hurl at them 
the taunt of having betrayed the "loyalist” 
cause in Ireland. 

•The greatness of Britain — and especially 
of England — is doubtless due to her ability 
to make the best of a bad job. Both vision 
and courage of the highest order are needed 
for coping with situations such as this and, so 
far, they have been forthcoming from the men 
who happened to be in power in Britain 
whenever the occasion demanded them, except 
at the time of the American Rebellion. 

VII 

It now remains for me to show how the 
Irishmen to whom the opportunity of working 
out the constitution of their country, within ' 
certain limitations, was given, used that op- 
portunity to safeguard "Dominion Status.” 
Had they listened to Mr. Lloyd George^s 
words which I have summarized, they would 
have been content to depend upon the practice 
in the Dominions, particularly iu Canada, and 
would not have troubled to introduce safe- 
guards into the law of the constitution to 
give reality to Home Rule. The British 
Prime Minister had, indeed, pointed out — in 
the honeyed phrases that he, with undoubted 
effect, employs on such occasions — that 

Ireland possessed a guarantee "of infinite 
value^’ against any possible aggressive attempt 
by Britain on the Irish administration of 
Irish affairs. The nature of this guarantee 
had better be indicated in his own words : 

“...whatever measure of freedom Dominion status 
gives to Canada, Australia, New Zealand or South 
Africa, that will be extended to Ireland, and there 
will be the guarantee, contained in the mere fact 
that the status is the same, that wherever their is 
an attempt at encroaching upon the rights of 
Ireland, every Dominion will begin to feel that 
its own position is put in jeopard}j|. That is a 
guarantee which is of infinite vidue toHreland ” * 


* Lhul, Col. 28. 
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The Irish temper did not admit of accept- 
ing this guarantee of Mr. Lloyd George^s 
interpretation of the ‘^Dominion Status.'^ The 
men who were called upon to draft the 
Constitution in Dublin had therefore to use 
their wits to find ways and means whereby 
provisions to safeguard the Irish management 
of Irish aflFairs without interference from any 
British agent could be introduced in the law 
of the constitution. 

Two Irishmen laboured particularly hard 
over working out these safeguards : 

One of them was the Attorney-General of 
the Provisional Government — Mr. Hugh 
Kennedy — now the Chief Justice of the Irish 
Free State. From boyhood upwards his mind 
had been steeped in Irish lore. 

The other was a businessman, the pro- 
prietor of a g-neral store in Dublin — Mr. 
dames Douglas — later the Vice-President of 
the Irish Senate. Born in north-eastern 
Ireland, of Protestant stocky he was a true 
humanitarian. Even when the Anglo-Irish 
conflict was in its most awful phase, he carried 
on ^White Cross work” to succour the sufferers 
from that conflict and actively aided forces for 
appeasement. 

The draft of their joint authorship, as 
revised by the Provisional Government, had, 
however, to run the gauntlet of British criticism. 
His Majesty^s Government was naturally 
anxious to ensure that none of the concessions 
obtained from the Irish negotiators, as 
recorded in the ^^Yrticles of Agreement”, had 
been omitted or whittled away or vitiated. 

Mr. Kennedy played an importjint part 
here again. He journeyed to London more 
than once and had important conferences with 
representatives of His Majesty’s Government, 
particularly with the Rt.-Hon. Sir Gordon 
TIewart, k.c., (now Lord Hewart), the Attorney- 
General in the Government and a member of 
the British delegation that had negotiated the 
instrument. Infinite patience and tact were 
required to reconcile the opposing British and 
Irish points of view and finally a draft to which 
both parties could consent emerged. 

The piloting of this measure through the 
Dail was entrusted almost entirely to Mr. 
Kevin O’Higgins, who had not yet turned 
thirty, and flacked any constitutional training. 
Gifted wit|l shrewdness, a ready tongue and 


remarkable tenacity, he fought off opposition,, 
or where he could, conciliated it without the 
sacrifice of a single detail of any consequence.. 

VIII 

The safeguards inserted in the Constitution 
are directed chiefly to negative any part legally 
assigned to the representative of the Crown 
in the actual management of Irish Free State 
affairs. To do them justice, one needs a 
volume — not an article. With the space at 
my disposal I can only glance at the more 
important ones among them : 

Article 2 distinctly laid down that ‘^all 
powers of Government and all authority — 
legislative, executive and judicial in Ireland — 
were "derived from the people in Ireland.”* 

The legislature — "Oirechtas” — created in 
vutiu» of Article 12, was to "consist of the 
King and two houses — the Chamber of 
Deputies (otherwise called. . . "Dail Eireann”) 
and the Senate (otherwise called. , . Seanad 
Kirewiti^^ This legislature was to have the 
"sole and exclusive power of making laws for 
tlie peace, order and good government of the 
Irish Free State, ”+ 

Each House was to "make its own Rules 
and Standing Orders” (AritieJe 20) and to 
elect its own Chairman and Deputy Chairman.”' 
(Article 21).$ 

The Representative of the Crown was not 
to have the power of determining the disso- 
lution of Dail Eireann (the predominant 
partner in the legislature with complete control 
over finance). Article 28 provided that "it 
may not at any time be dissolved except on 
the advice of the Executive Council,” (of 
which more later),^ 

It was also laid down in this Article that 
polling in all constituencies, except the 
university constituencies, for the Dail be held 
simultaneously "not later than thirty days^ 
after the date of the dissolution” and that the 
Dail must "meet within one month of such 
day.” This provision was to be — and has 
invariably been — so utilized as to leave not 
the slightest discretion with the Representa- 
tive of the Crown in respect of calling the 

* Bmn-Orduite^ p, 85. .f 

t Buan Orduite^ p. 93. 

% ibid, p. 97. 

§ Ibid, p. 101 
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House into being. As ex«Speaker Hayes — 
the Chairniari of the Dail under whom this 
constitution was enacted — explained to me, 
the intention was that an outgoing Dail should 
determine the (hito when polling for its 
successor should be held and also when that 
successor should m(‘ot : and that such had 
been the practice without a single exception. 
Not the slightest room has thus been left for 
any maliciously inclined person to suggest 
tlmt the Dail is in any manner or to any 
extent at the be(‘k and call of Downing 
Street. 

IX 

The machinery for dealing with the public 
purse was devised so as to exclude tin* 
Representative of the Crown except in 
name : 

(1) Authority over Money Bills was 
assigned to the Dail. The Seanad was not 
permitted to share it. (Article 35).* 

(2) The determination of a Bill to be a 
Money Bill was left to the Chairman of th(‘ 
Dail (Article 35)+ 

(3) If his ruling was challenged by 
two-thirds of the members of th<^ two Houses, 
a committee of privileges, consisting 
exclusively of legislators, witli the Senior 
Judge of the Supreme Court as Chairman, 
was to decide and its decision was to “be 
final and conclusive.” (Article 35).$ 

All appropriations of money, whether by 
vote, resolution, or law, were to be made only 
upon receipt of a message from the Represen- 
tative of the Crown setting forth “th(» purpose 
of the appropriation.^’ That Representative 
had, however, to act on the advice of the 
^^Execiitive Council,” to which was delegated 
the task of preparing the Budget Estimates. 
(Article 54). Authority for appropriating 
money was, therefore, really vested in the 
Executive Council and Avas exercisable by it. 
{Article 36).J? 

Siiqyarly in regard to dealing with Bills 
other than Money Bills, machinery was devised 
to tnake the will of the two Houses — or ex- 
clusively that of the Dail, if need be — prevail. 

* Ibid, p, 107 ' 

t 107 

% IbMj ^ 109 
^ J Ibid,p. m 


The Representative of the Crown was left, 
it is true, the privilege of withholding “the 
King’s assent” to a Bill, or reserving a Bill 
for “the signification of the King’s pleasure.” 
It was, however, expressly provided “that the 
Representfitive of the Crown shall in the 
withholding of such assent to or the reserva- 
tion of any Bill, act in accordance with the 
law, practice, and constitutional usage govern- 
ing the like withholding of assent or reserva- 
tion in the Dominion of Canada.” (Article 
41).* This provision ensured that the veto 
powder of the Represeiibitive of the Crown 
was “dead as mutton.” 

X 

So much about the safeguards designed to 
secure the independence of the legislature. 
Now in regard to the (»ontrol over the armed 
forces and tlu^ civil (including judicial) 
authority. Great eare was exercised tx) make 
it “sun-clear” — to use an Irish Journalist’s 
expression— that such control was v^ested 
exclusively in Irish hands. 

Both the raising (within the limits set forth 
in the Anglo-Irish Treaty) and the maintenance 
of the armed forces in the territory of the 
Irish Free State were to be regulated by the 
legislature, whicli was to exercise control over 
them. (Article 46).+ 

It may be parenthetically added that the 
Commissions to officers in the Irish Army are 
not signed by the Representative of the Crown 
ill behalf of His Majesty, nor are they even 
given by him. The Executive Council makes 
arrangements in this connection to suit Ireland’s 
special (exigencies. 

To comply with Britain’s wishes, the 
Constituent Assembly had to vest in the King 
the “Executive authority of the Irish IVee 
State.” So it did (Article 51).$ But it took 
care to state in the Constitution that the 
authority was “exercisable, in accordance with 
the law, practice and constitutional usage 
governing the exercise of the Executive 
Authority in the case of the Dominion of 
Canada, by the Representative of the Crown.” 
(Article 51).§ 

* m/, p. ii:;. 
r Ihid^ p. 115. 

$ Md, pp, 119- 
§ Ibidj p. 12C). 
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That authority was, ia reality, to be 
exercised by ‘‘the Executive Council”, which 
was to be in no sense the creature of the 
Representative of the Crown. Elaborate 
machinery was devised for the appointment of 
the persons composing it (five to severt in 
number) so as to show that they were exclusive- 
ly the servants of the Irish people operating 
through the lower House.* 

(1) The nomination of the President of 
the Council did not rest, even as a matter of 
form, with the Kcprcisentative of the Crown, 
but solely with the Dail. The language used 
in this connection in Article 53 was explicit : 

“The President of tlu* Ooiineil shall be appointed 
on the nomination of Dail Eireann.^t 

This was, so far as I know, the first time 
in the Empire’s history that the appointment 
of the Prime Minister in a Dominion was not 
ascribed to the Sovereign. I should have 
thotight that to do otherwise would have been 
deemed an abridgment of the Royal Preroga- 
tive. Apparently the Irish insisted upon that 
safeguard to give reality to their position as 
niastei’vS in their own land and the British had 
the wisdom to concede the Had the 

Die-hard element in the British Parliament 
raised any objection in regard to this matter, 
Mr. George would no doubt have pointed to 
the general terms in which the appointment 
of ministers composing the Executive Council 
was mentioned in a preceding Article (Article 
51). 

(2) The Vice-President, who was to act 
as President in the temporary absence of the 
President, or in case of his permanent in- 
capacitation, resignation or death until a new 
President could be appointed, was to be 
nominated by the President. 

The other members of the Executive 
Council were also to be nominated by the 
President, but only with the assent of the 
T)ad4 

(3) These Executive Councillors were to 
hold office only so long as they retained “the 
support of a majority in Dail Eireann.” § 

(4) Care was further taken to insure 
against an Executive Council which had lost 

. ^ yw/p. 121. 

Ibid. p. 121. 

± im p. 121. 

§ p. 121, 

50-2 


the confidence of that House delivering the 
legislature a blow by bringing about: dissolu- 
tion, for it was provided ; 

“...that the Oirechtas shall not be dissolved on 
the advice of an Executive Council which has 
ceased to retain the support of a majority of Bail 
Eircann.”* 

(5) In addition to the members of the 
Exccutiv(‘ Council, acting collectively in all 
matters, there were to be Ministers (five to 
seven in number) outside that Council, each 
of whom was to be “individually responsible 
to Dail Eireann for the administration of the 
department or departments of which he is the 
head.” (Article 55-5fi).T 

The Comptroller and Auditor-General in 
whom the control of all disbursements in the 
Irish Free State was vested and who was to 
audit all accounts, was to be appointed by the 
Dail, report to that House at stated intervals, 
and was to be removable only “for stated 
misbehaviour or incapacity on resolutions 
passed by” the two Houses. (Articles 62-63).^ 

XI 

The Irish framer.s of the Irish Constitution 
tried to make the judicial machinery in the 
Irish Free Skite wholly self-sufficing. The 
Supreme Court to be established under Article 
64 was to be the Court of Final Appeal. 
Despite the use of the word “final” in this 
connection, they had to admit “the right of 
any person to petition Ilis Majesty for special 
leave to appeal from the Supreme Court to 
His Majesty in Council or the right of His 
Majesty to grant such leave.” This concession 
had to be made in view of the “law, practice 
and constitutional usage” prevailing in Canada 
and other Dominions — or, in other words, 
because that right was implicit in the “Domi- 
nion Status” as it existed at that time. They 
were, however, not happy in doing so and 
much effort and ingenuity have subsequently 
been expended to extinguish that right. 

In regard to the appointment of the judges 
of the Supreme Court and of the High Court 
and of all other Courts established in pursu- 
ance of the Constitution, Irishmqr had their 

* Jbid, p. 122. 
t 3td, p. 125. 
t Ibid, p. 127. 
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way ill inserting a jirovision that the Re- 
presentative of the Crown was to make such 
appointments “on the advice of the Executive 
Council/’ (Article 08).^ 

• XII 

With these and other safeguards, “Domi- 
nion Status” ac<juirod a reality that it would 
have lacked had the statute enacting the 
Constitution incorporated the legal fictions 
dear to the British heart without any indication 
that they were no more than fictions. Tin 

* Ibid, p. VM. 


provisions to which I have called special 
attention showed, beyond cavil, that the 
Representative of t\ui Crown was no more 
than a link between the Free State and the 
rest of the “Coiniuunity of nations known as 
the British Empire” — that he had no hand 
cither in the formulation of the policies govern- 
ing the Free State nor in their administration — 
and that the real rulers of the country were 
Irishmen answerable to the popular House of 
the Irish Parliament. 

Safeguards have their uses —if the safe- 
guards are meant to vitalize and not to whittle 
away (or to retard) “Dominion Status.” 


COST OF THE TROOPS IN BENGAL 

Bv NIKAD C. CHAUDHrRl 


I N 1932 it was decided to send an 

additional contingent of regular troops 
consisting of one battalion of British 
infantry, six battalions of Indian infantry 
and two brigade headquarters to Bengal 
to help in the suppression of terrorism. 

These troops are still in the province, and 
the extra cost of maintaining them has often 
been used as a very effective argument 

against terrorism. Some peojile have 

doubted the reality of this cost 

oil the ground that the troops now in 
Bengal would have had to be paid for 

wherever they were stationed. Tins is not. 
however, exactly correct As was stated in 
the Assembly in reply to a (juestion by 
Pandit Goviiida Ballav Pant last mouth, in 
1932-33 the total charges debited to the 
Central revenues under this head came to 
Rs. 2,88,000, in 1933-34 to Rs. 5,72,000 
and in the six months, upto September 30, 
1934, to Rs. 1,85,000 ; in addition the Bengal 
Government had to provide for the 
accommodation of these troops at a heavy 
cost and in J 932 made a direct contribution 
of Rs. 75,000 towards the cost of the troops 
at Chittagong. Wliile a portion of the 
expenditure incurred by the Central Govern- 
ment under this head may be considered to 
be part of the norma! maintenance charges 
of the Army, it caumit be disputed that tlie 
;e|)^ntribution of the Bengiil Government at 


least is genuine rxtra expenditure, because' 
military expenditure in ev(*rv form is a Central 
charge. Inhere can thus be no doubt about 
the reality of a portion at least of the extra 
expenditni’e. 

This does not, liowover, mean that this 
expenditure should be allowed to go 
unquestioned from the juirely financial point 
of view, with which alone this article is con- 
cerned. That terrorism should and must Ix^ 
suppressed is not (|iiostioried. But even 
after admitting the fact of the extn) 
expenditure and the necessity of troops 
for the suppression of terrorism a far 
more important cpiery remains, and that 
is — why should this additional outlay 
be necessary and why should a part of 
this be charged to the Provincial Govern- 
ment. So far as I am aware, the only 
argument which has been advanced in 
justification of this expenditure is that India’s 
regular troops are meant primarily for the 
defence of the frontiers and that the parcelling 
out of a formation or unit in detachments 
on police work interferes with training. This 
implies three important premises, vi\,, (1) that 
the preservation of internal peace is not 
one of the functions of the Army in India ; 
(2) that the strength of the Array in India 
lias been fixed without any referehce to Ae 
requirements of internal security ^ (3) t®t 
no pro\Hnce or part of India can ask for 
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the help of the regular army in maintaining 
internal security without paying for the 
service. Each of these propositions require 
some detailed examination. 

To take the (piestion of the function 
first. The argument that an army is primarily 
maintained for defence against external 
aggression and that police work interferes 
with its proper duties is, of course, a military 
commonplace and quite correct ns a broad 
principle. But for the British Empire 
generally and more so for India it is not 
wholly true. In this country the preservation 
of internal security is officially and unofficially 
considered to be one of the most important 
functions of the army. As the Report of the 
Indian Statutory Commission puts it : 

‘The .Vrmy in India is not only provided and 
or|L*:ariized to ensure aj>:ainst external dangers of 
a wholly exceptional character : it is also ilhtrihu- 
ted and hnbittmlhj used thromjhout India for the 
purpose of maintainin>f or resiorimf internal pcaec. 
In all countries the soldier when in barracks may 
i)e refi'arded as available in the last resort to deal 
with domestic disturbances with which the police- 
man cannot coi)e, but in Britain and elsewhere 
in the Einpire this is little more than a theoretical 
consideration. The military is not normally 
employed in this way, aiul certainly is not 
or)j:auized for the purpose. But the ease of India 
is entirely different. Troops are ernidoyed many 
ri flies a year to prevent internal disorder and. 
if necessary, to (juell it. Police forces, admirably 
organized as they are. cannot be expected in all 
cases to cope ivith the sudden and violent outburst 
of a mob driven frantic by religious frenzy. 
If fSy therefore., treJl tinderstood in India both by me 
polire and the military — atvf ivhat is even more 
to the point by the jnd)lie»af laryr — that the soldiers 
may ham to be sent fn'.''* (Italics ours.) 

If it is necessary to add to this 
emphatic and clear exposition, one might 
quote the words of ilajor D. H. Cole, the 
author of an important military text-book, 
that ^Internal security problems attain, in 
India, a magnitude which is unparalleied in any 
part of the Empire.’* 

Major Cole goes on to sav ; 

‘Tlindu-Moslem communal disonicr, arisin^^ 
from the lack of a mutually tolerant attitude 
Uiwards one another's religious rites and customs, 
is frequent and of so serious a nature that troops 
are required on many occasions to come to the 
assistance of the i>olice in ({iieiling or preventing 
riots. Further, unrest fomented by propaganda, 
designed to create disorder as a stop towards the 
^ attainnfent of political ends, may renuire, from 

j| ... 

* Simon Report. Vol. I, p. 05, 


time to time, the stabilizhig effect of the presence 
of troops.’^* 

In fact, all the authorities, official or 
unofficial, Indian or British, are agreed 
that a certain measure and kind of 
police duty is comprised in the 
ordinary functions of the Army in India. 
It might also be mentioned here that the 
recent issue by War Office of a series of 
‘'Notes on Imperial Policing** as also the 
publication of a book on this subject by 
Major-General Sir Charles W. Gwynn, k. c. b, 

( . >f. (J., I). 8. o. indicate the latest trends of 
British military practice.y 

It would naturally be expected from these 
expositions of policy that the Regulations 
for the Army in India should contain specific 
provisions for internal security. So they do. 
Paragraph 11 of these Regulations lays 
down : 

*‘A G.().C.-in-C. is responsible for the com- 
mand, administration, training and efficiency of 
the troops located in his command, and also for 
internal security within the area of his command. 

He will cause the schemes for the security of 
defended piirts and internal areas in his command 
to be revised biennially. Copies of the revised 
schemes will be submitted to Army Headquarters 
on the 1st June in the case of port defence 
schemes and the 15th September in the case of 
area security schemes in the years in which the 
revisions are due.” 

Paragraph 12 lays down : 

The duties of a District Commander will be 
f^imilar lo those prescribed in the para, above, 
except that th(j revised schemes for the security 
of defended jiorts and internal areas in his district 
will be submitted to the (I.Q.C.-in-C. on such 
dates as may be tixed by the latterJ^ 


* huperial Military Oeoyraphy by Major D. H. 
Cole. 19 J4. p. .150. Sec also Imperial Economy by 
Major K. J. Wilkinson, o. b. e. 1930. p. 88. It wifi 
be noticed that Major Cole is more honest than the 
Simon Commission. The latter includes only the 
suppression of communal riots in the internal security 
duties of the Army, while Major Cole mentions 
political objects as well. 

T Police duties of the Army, according to General 
Gwynn, comprise action against : 

‘T. Revolutionary movements organized and 
designed to upsei. established government. 

2. Rioting or other forms of lawlessness arising 
from local or widespread grievanc'cs. 

3. Communal disturbances of a racial, religions 
or iK)liticaI character not directed against Govern- 
ment, but which Government must suppress.” 

This is a quite complete summing up of the 
duties of the Army in respect of iq^rnal security. 
General Gwynn takes care to explain that tne 
rpolutionary movements referred to by him may be 
either violent or non-violent, (Gwynn— 

Polieinyf 19.'54, p. 10-11.) 
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Under the same regulations (paragraph 
40 and appendix XXIX) the preparation of 
internal security schemes and measures for 
the support and maintenance of the Civil 
Power are included in the duties of the 
Director of Military Operations of the General 
Staff Branch of the Army Headquarters. 

It is thus clearly seen that the various 

military commanders in India are made 

responsible for the internal security of the 
areas under their command and have to 
prepare and keep up-to-date schemes for 
internal security. Is it not then their 

business to take into account all the 
circumstances affecting the security of the 
areas under their command and make the 
necessary arrangements for the despatch 
and posting of troops as a matter of normal 
routine ? And should they fail to do so 
and say they can not spare troops for 

Bengal or any particular locality without 
special facilities or grants, would it not 
look like a confession of failure on their 
part to discharge their ordinary duties ? 

We may now come to the question of 
the strength of the Army. It follows from 
the principle of army organization adopt(‘d 
in India that the normal military establishment 
should include troops required for tlu) 
preservation of internal peace iti addiUon 
to those needed for defence against external 
aggression and tribal outbreaks. As a 
matter of fact, a fairly high proportion of 
the strength of the Army is permanently 
earmarked for this purpose. In peace time 
the whole of the Army in India, excluding 
the Covering Force, is available for this 
object, and on general mobilization twenty- 
eight out of the forty-five British infantry 
battalions posted in India will be allocated 
to internal security in addition to one 
regiment of British cavalry, nine regiments 
of Indian cavalry (2 squadrons each), twenty- 
seven battalions of Indian infantry and five 
armoured car companiej^* There is reason 
to think that this is not a full statement 
as some artillery is certainly allotted to 
internal security, while nearly the whole 

These were given by the Secretary to the 

Army Dept, of the Govsminout of India in reply to 
a question put by Mr. S, G. Mitra, on January 27. 
1931. (Legislative A»e©»nbly -^starred question No. 189 
dated Jan. 27. 1931). ; ^ 


of the able-bodied British male population 
of India which forms the Auxiliary Force 
and is trained above all for internal security, 
is not included in the figures at all. 

However that might be, the troops 
avowedly set apart for the maintenance of 
internal peace constitute a substantial propor- 
tion of the Army in India, and thus it can 
hardly be said that the sending of soldiers 
to any part of India for tlie preservation 
of internal peace is an abnormal and extra- 
demaud on the strength of the army. 

All that has been said above clears 
the way for a consideration of the purely 
financial aspect of the matter. It has been 
seen that the strength of the armed forces 
in India, as yt present maintained, is based 
on three requirements : defence against 
external attacks, protection against tribal 
outbreaks, and the maintenance of internal 
peace. It has also been seen that the 
preservation of internal peace is one of the 
normal functions of the army authorities. 
It is obvious, therefore, that in paying 
for the maintenance of the army on this 
basis in the ordinary budget the people 
of India have an undoubted right to be 
insured against internal troubles without 
being called upon to pay an additional 
premium. The nature of the help expected 
from the troops in the particular case I 
am now considering, further reinforces this 
argument. If the troops are required in any 
part of India for prolonged operations of an 
undoubtedly military character, the question of 
additional expenditure may legitimately arise. 
But when they are expected to do nothing 
more than strengthen the garrison of a 
particular area, the demand for additional 
financial help would certainly be unjustified. 

But in no circumstance can a good case 
be made out for imposing a part of the 
expenditure on a Provincial Government. 
Under the existing regulations civilian 
authorities in any part of India can call 
upon the local military commanders to 
give them help in cases of emergency, 
and the military commander is bound to 
comply with the requisition within the limits 
of his power. The extra expenditure incurred 
for this service is not chargeable , to t4l 
civilian authority if the duties performed 
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Ijy the troops are military. It is only in 
the case of non-military duties, such as the 
maintenance of essential services during 
strikes, that the services of the troops are 
■^^made available upon a definite acceptance, by 
the authority requisitioning their services, . of 
the financial liabilities involved^^ (Regulations 
for the Army in India, para. 392A.). 
Services now being given by the troops 
in suppressing terrorism in Bengal cannot 
be considered to be emergency duties in 
the sense of the Regulations quoted just 
now, but they are certainly not non-military 
<luties. As such the extra cost should not be 
borne by the Government of Bengal. 

There is another point of view from 
which the question may be approached, and 
with the same result. The peace time 
distribution of troops in India is dependent 
upon two considerations, first and the more 
important of which is military necessity 
(arising both from internal conditions and 
external dangers), and the second health 
and comfort of the troops. Now, in view of 
the relative absence of military danger (both 
internal and external) in Bengal, the regular 
garrison of the province consisted* till 1932, 
of only two battalions of British and one 
of Indian infantry, with a S(|uadroii or so 

of Indian cavalry. There was never any 

r|U(*stion of charging a part of the cost of 
these troops to the Provincial revenues. 
Why then should a part of the cost of 

the additional force be charged to Bengal ? 
The principle underlying the distribution 
of troops and incidence of expenditure is 
very simple. The strength of the armed 
forces required by a particular province is 
dependent upon the conditions prev^ailing 
at a given point of time. There cannot 
be any fixed or a priori standard upto 
which a province will be entitled to 

military help free of . cost and beyond which 
a contribution will be demanded from it. 
If that were the case and Bengal had to 
shoulder a part of the military expenditure 
now made necessary by altered circumstances, 
there is very good reason to argue that 
5^he was entitled to a rebate in her contribution 
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to the Central revenues on the ground of 
insignificant services required from the Army. 

The injustice done to Bengal in this matter 
will become more obvious still when it is 
remembered that she has borne her share 
of the military burden without demanding a 
corresponding service from the Army. There 
have been, in recent years, at least three 
occasions on which the assistance of troops 
was badly needed in order to avert serious loss 
of life and destruction of property in the 
province but on which no troops were 
requisitioned or sent. If, as it is often 
and eloquently argued, the heavy expenditure 
on the British element in the Army is 
necessary for the prevention of racial and 
communal feuds, the absence of British troops 
at Dacca, Beldanga and Kishorganj seems 
to be inexplicable. It will also be recalled 
that during the Hindn-Moslein riots in 
Calcutta in 192(), the British infantry in Fort 
William was called out only on the first few 
days and after that its place was taken by 
the Gurkhas of the Eastern Frontier Rifles 
which is a provincial police force. In view 
of these experiences it seems rather ironical 
that Bengal should be asked to shoulder an 
additional burden when she requires the 
services of troops for tlie suppression of 
terrorism. 

Thus there seems to be no justification 
for any special expenditure by the Govern- 
ment of Bengal for the troops now in the 
province. Besides, there ought to be a 
precedent on this question. From 1914 to 1916 
detachments of the regular infantry were 
stationed all over East Bengal for exactly 
the reason now put forward. I still remember 
that the 91st Punjabis and the 16th Rajputs 
were successively posted in the small sub- 
divisioiial town from which I come. I was 
not old enough then to become curious about 
the financial consequences of their presence 
amongst us. But a question in the Assembly 
or the Legislative Council will perhaps elicit 
the information whether the Bengal Govern- 
ment was charged with any portion of the 
expenses. 



JAPAN’S THIRD ADVENTURE 

By Pkof. H. N. SINHA, m. a. 
Morris College, Nagjmr 


O N the 12th of December 1934 Reuter 
announcod the adjournment of 
Anglo- J ap-American naval discus- 
♦ sions in London. It was only a 

reasonable outcome of the attitude of the 
parties. Japan\s attitude had been determined 
by her feeling that the agreement embodied 
in the Washington treaty was, in view of 
of the air force developments, since then no 
longer tenable. It was with an uncomfortable 
frame of mind that she came to the 
conference, and when she demanded to get 
away from the Washington ratios she was 
keenly alive of her ‘Responsibility for 
protecting Manchukuo in case of trouble from 
nearby sources such as Russia and China.’^ * 
To this attitude of Japan, England and the 
United States were not in a mood to yield. 
No wonder the denouement has been what it 
is. There was much speculation about it in 
the diplomatic circles of the East and the 
West They sought to avert it and attempted 
to clear up view-points. Late in November 
the special correspondent of the Speetator 
in Tokyo drew the attention of the world to 
the attitude of the Japanese foreign office 
expressed in a pamphlet on “National defence^^ 
circulated to the masses of Japan. 

“The degree of Chinese activity in the future,’’ 
it wrote, ‘will be determined fiy whether or not 
the Japanese naval strength is outdistanced by 
America’s naval strength. This is apparent from 
the fact that Japan was forced to send her army 
to China to cope with anti-Japanese movement in 
that country every time Japan was made to 
concede to the British and Americaji demands 
at naval conferences in the past.” 


The Japanese thought rightly that their 
attitude at the naval conference would 
determine the Chinese attitude towards 
Japan in the future. (November 23rd.), It 
was because of this that the special 
correspondent had pleaded for “prudent 
assistance to Japan,” in making the naval 
conference a success. Otherwise, he said a 
failure would have the “effect of inducing 
Japan to look for compensation in that 
country” (China). Th«i full significance of 
the failure of the conference has already been 
revealed. On the 22iid December Japanese 


* Mr. yamamoW’# ita^Gu^nt to Rmier, 


foreign minister Hirota informed Mr. Cordel 
Hull that the Washington treaty had 
terminated. 

This is reminiscent of the Disarmament 
conference that ended in a fiasco last May. 
It gave a free rein to European nations to 
arm. The Daily Mail (30th. May 1934) 
gave a dose of advice to the British Ministry 
when it wrote that “the next move should be 
to issue the necessary orders for the 
immediate expansion of the Air Force”. 
Similarly would the jingo press of Japan 
now advise its ministry to launch upon a 
programme of rapid naval expansion. These 
portend ill for the future peace and good-will 
among nations. And when one knows all 
that have happened between May and 
December in Europe— the assassination of 
Dr. Dollfnss and King Alexander, the entry 
of Russia into the licague, Hitler installed 
as President and Chancellor, one wonders 
whither the world is going ? Fortunately 
with the dispute between Hungary and 
Yugoslavia settled {Reuter on the 10th 
December), and the Saar plebiscite peacefully 
terminated in favour of Germany the clouds 
of danger seem to have lifted from one 
quarter. In the meanwhile all sorts of press 
canards about the armament of Germany 
thicken the air. Only recently the Sunday 
Express published a document revealing the 
tremendous drive of Germany for armament 
equipments. These are symtorns of a tragic 
situation. Nationalism and Science have both 
evolved a peculiar technique of progress, 
which is bearing bitter fruits in Europe. 
Japan has long adopted it, and now seeks to 
tread the path that European nations have 
trodden. But she is jubilant over the 
distress of Europe. For she realizes, that is 
her chance. Once in 1931-32 she utilized it 
to her best advantage, and now she thinks 
another is corning. She is ready to embark 
on her third adventure. Her first brought 
Korea ; second Manchuria, and the third may 
perhaps bring her the bulk of China, the 
maritime and Amour provinces of East Siberia. 

But that would entirely depend upon the 
European situation and American ^attitude. 
Hence for a proper perspective a brief survey 
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of her expansion programme in the past is 
neccessary. 

Japaii^s programme of expansion was 
envisaged perhaps as early as 1868 by the 
Emperor Meiji, his military adviser Prince 
Yama Gata and his civil adviser Prince* Ito. 
This programme has been accomplished in 
four periods. Between 1868 and 1875 she 
added to her possessions the Kurile islands 
to the north by an agreement with Russia and 
the Loochos to the south, the feudal king of 
which became a Japanese peer. The Sino- 
Japaiiesti war of 1895 brought her the islands 
of Formosa and the Pescadores. Though she 
lost Liaotung peninsula her dominant position 
in Korea was established and 

“Chinn a«Teod that the provinct; of Kukien opposite 
l^'orrnosa would not be eeded to another 
foreign power. By hei- victory in the war with 
Tiiissia nt)05) .Japan gained a vast territory. 
The northern half of the island of Sakhalin was 
<'cdcd to her. Korea becaniij a .Tapain^si* prote(*torate 
and in lOlO a .Japanese possession. Tin* Liaotung 
peninsula b(X‘.arne the Kwantnng l(*HS(‘d territory 
under a lease from China. The cession to .Tapaii 
of ihe Ittase on the South Manchuria Railway 
lironght her inio the eity of Mukden, the cajutal 
of Manchuria. 

‘‘Ill I'.JJo the Twenty-one demands wer(‘. iiii|X)sed 
on China following '.Janairs entry into the (.Treat 
War and her soi/nre of the CTormaii possessions in 
China. Out of the Twenty-one Demands Japan 
aeluaily ^aimnl nothing new territorially, but she 
did ofitain extension of the Manchurian leases. 
Tht‘ lease for th(‘ Kwautung Lea.scd Territory 
was extended to the year 1997 ; the Soutn 
Manchuria Railway to (hie year 2(X)2 ^ mid the 
Mukdeii-Antung Railway to the year 2007. Ja]>an 
also obtained the right for her subjeets to lease, 
for agricultural and industrial purposes, land in 
south Manchuria which in effect vested the w'hole 
of South Manchuria with the special privilege of 
a treaty port,” (Thv Tinderheu- o/ .l.v/n by Sokolsky. 
Tp. JJll-jO). 

Tliese vast privileges evoked widespread 
discontent in China, as they were regarded 
as most humiliating; to the (/hincse. In an 
atmosphere that was tense with suspicion 
a war broke out wheu on the night 
of 18th September JOBi! a few feet 

of South Manchuria Railway track at 

Liutaiokou outside Mukden were blown away. 
It cost China Manchuria which Japan created 
into a puppet state on the 9th March 1932 
und called it Maiichukuo. 

Since then 

“the Japanese are not only converting Manchuria 
and Jehol a vast military" base, by building 
strategic^ roads and railways, construc^g 

aerodromes and ereoting barracks, but are pushing 


into Inner Mangolia and sending a cloud of spies 
and agents into Inner Mangolia and Sinkiaug 
(Chinese Turkestan). The troubles last winter in 
both these outlying provinces are attributed by 
g(X)d authorities to a clash between Jai>auese and 
Rufisiau influence. South the great wall, too, 
Japanc^se agents are very active in Hopei, Sohantung 
and Shensi ; the Japanese have been holding military 
maiKevrtis at Shanhaikwan, Tienstin and Peking, 
subsidising irregulars and theji restoring order by 
direct action, and generally creating a situation 
strongly reminiscent of the conditions in Manchuria 
in August 19JI.” (Political Quarterly^ July- 
September 1931.) 

What do these activities signify ? And yet 
this is only a part of the programme. 

Tlie other part consists in her industrial 
expansion. In 18()8 Japan had hardly any 
foreign trade. B\' 1925 her foreign trade 
increased to about 3000 million yens ; in 
1930 it decreased to 2004 millions, and in 
1933 to 18G1 millions. In 1930 about 
4:0% of her exports were to Asia and the 
South Sea Islands, of which China including 
Hongkong and the Kwantung Leased 
Territory in Manchuria took 20 j?. Her 
exports to the U. S. A. were about 34 !i;. 
In 1933 about 4S% of her exports were to 
Asia which included about 2b to China, 
Kwantung and Hongkong; while 31.6 
went to the U. S. A. 

Following the steps of European nations 
she could compete with European Imperialism 
between 1894 and 1914. But in spite of 
that she realized she laboured under a 
serious disadvantage. She had begun very 
late. The European powers had already 
established their empires in Asia and the 
IT. S. A. had occupied the Philippines. In 
China most of the country had been 
pre-empted by well-defined spheres of interest 
and over the whole of it the U. S. A. had 
imposed John Hay's Open-Door Policy. In 
the meanwhile the Japanese population had 
grown from 35 to 65 millions. She had to 
find room for them, livelihood for them. It 
was her right to live when presented on its 
minimum basis, that forced her to break her 
bounds and occupy Manchuria. All this is 
according to the Japanese brief. 

But the occupation of Manchuria is the 
^‘crystallization point” of a new China. It is 
the beginning of that process #hich Japan 
wants should culminate in the centralization 
of a federation of China in conformity with 
Japanese ideas. That is to say, Japan must 
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Btep into China to help her to reconstruct her 
economic and political structure. This she 
professes, she means to do in the spirit of 
a mission, rather than in the spirit of 
imperialism. Whfen Japan demands that 
she must be responsible for maintaining peace 
in the Far East it is in the sense that 

“this part ot the* world will only feel assured of 
a real peace wheu Bolshevist Russia as well as 
^nglo-Saxoii Powers are faced with and che(;ked 
by a rcconstnicted China living not only in 
harmony but in virtual unity too with Japan. 

( — The Spectator, 28rd Nov. 1934, p, 785) -- 

This mental attitude of Japan has been 
precipitated by a Government that has, 
ever since the failure of the Chinese 
policy of Baron Sohidehara in 1931, been 
under military domination. Within a short 
time there are signs of the present government 
becoming a military dictatorship. Then there 
will be launched a tremendous drive towards 
a war. Already there has been going on 
as the Koelnm'hr Zciitittg said on the LSth 
December 1933, a systematic propaganda for 
a war by speech, wireless, pamphlet, etc. The 
feverish activity of armament factories points 
to the same direction. We hear of ^^secreC^ 
guns on new ‘‘Mystery’^ warships. Her naval 
programme calls for two air-craft careers, 
two light cruisers, fourteen destroyers, six 
submarines and many small torpedo boats. 

These are only the necessary aftermath of 
the conquest of Manchuria ; from the Japanese 
standpoint the ebullitions of triumphant 
national pride. 

But all this is bleeding the nation 
white. Japan is hard up for money. She 
cannot raise loans abroad. Her foreign 
loans are already very heavy amounting 
to about 200 million gold yens and she has 
to pay interest on them. Nearly half of 
her budget has been raised by loans at 
home. Her export trade, as we have 
ahown above, has been .sinking in volume ; 
it is encountering prohibitive tarrifls and 
quotas in foreign countries, seeking to 
combat Japanese competition. Her yen has 
fallen and the prices are rising. That is 
her economic situation at home. 

Abroad she fi^ds ominous clouds hanging 
on the politieai hori/ons. She suspects, 
Soviet TTniou and the United States 
joinifig han# ^ deadly conspiracy 


against her. She believed that her army 
was stronger than the Russian army and 
her navy stronger than the United States 
navy. But now with Russia leading in 
Air-craft armament, and the United States 
expanding her navy and army immensely 
she is rather nervous. This nervousness 
has reacted on the last naval conference 
The admission of Russia into the League she 
considers as mischievous. For once Japan 
played on the anti-Soviet feelings of European 
powers to justify her attitude towards China. 
We can recall, for example, the speech 
of Mr. Matsuoka in the Extra-rordinary 
assembly on December 8th, 1932. He said, 

“We find .Sovietism in the heart of China. ... 

Will it stay there limited to present area ? 

Why has not that movement siircad more rapidly ? 

The answer is there stands Japan.” 

Bat now that pretext does not pay. 
The U. S. S. R. is a member of the League 
and has made a (‘ommercial treaty with 
the U. S. A. Japan suspects they are 
definitely at one against Japan. There 
remains only Great Britain. She does not 
either appear to be friendly. The Anglo- 
Japanese trade talks ended in a fiasco just 
like the triangular naval conference of 
London. Naturally Japanese suspicion of 
a wide-spread conspiracy is becoming 
stronger and stronger everyday. And she 
is perparing for the crisis. She is, as the 

Japanese ambassador said in the U. S. A. 
in a Public lecture, ready to fight, even 

to the limit of self-extermination, to oppose 
interferences in her programme. 

And the most propitious time, she thinks, 
is the year 1935. For some time past 

speculation has been rife in Japan that this 
year marks a parting of ways in her 
national life. She will have to undergo 
her severest trial. She is heading on to 
that crisis. It should come before the 
U. S. S. K. completes its second five year 

plan, which includes double-tracking the 
Trans-Siberian railway and industridizing 
Western and Central Siberia, and before 
the U. S. A. completes her naval programme 
and emerges from her economic crisis. 
In such a background her third adventure 
may precipitate a world war. To meet that 
crisis she is arming at any ^ost ; and 
armaments are only the red-flowering of war. 




Thk CbMMrxisT Auoument 

T he Charkha and Khadi partially ameliorate 
the condition of the people. The real 
remedy for the poverty, the degfradation, and 
the slavery of the masses can come only from a 
revolution. Whatever partial measures are adopted 
to better their lot, serve only as an opiate, lulling 
thorn into forgetfulness of the real problem, 
the problem of the revolution. Reform keeps 
them more or less contented. It takes away the 
edge of their discontent. Tt makes them 
reconciled to their chains. It makes tliem forget 
the essential class antagonism and the fundament(il 
conflict of class interest tnnhedded In the very 
nature of things. No revolution in the past 
could be efle(!ted until the conditions had be( 5 ome 
the worst imaginable, absolutely unbearable. Th<* 
more grossly luijust they were, the more thorough 
was the retribution and the consecpumt readjust- 
ment. No measures, therefon*, iuhmI i)e a<lopted 
merely to better the lot of any class low down 
in the scah* of humanity. If such a conscious, 
studied and scientific attitude results in any 
«‘xtra poverty or degradation, nay (wen in con- 
?^i(lerablo loss of life, that must. b(» acc(^f)ted with 
philosophic and scientific e(juanimity, and must 
h(' considered as the ncKiessary ])rice to be paid 
to a (5ruol, inexorable nature of things. Such 
suffering is like the surgeon’s knife, the throes 
of a new birth. Tt is only when humanity has 
drunk the cup of degradation and misery to the 
last dregs, that it can [)urst forth and break its 
bonds. 

So runs the argument of a section of socialists 
and the communists. 

EvOLI^'nON AXJ) RKVOrjITFOX 

Now it is quite possible that in the body 
social, circumstances might arise when nothing 
short of a revolution, nothing short of an entire 
readjustment of (unditions and values, could save 
society from a catastrophe. Things may be so 
fundamentally rotten, thaf no tinkering with the 
problem would have any durable effect. What 
may be needed may be a wholesale change of 
standards and valvies. The old order may be so 
hopelessly out of tune with the spirit of the 
times, and may be in such a process of degrada- 
tiou, decay and putrefaction, that the smooth, 
easy, steadj^ sane and reasonable evolutionary 
process may be unable to overtake the rot, that 
reform mav lag behind, and everyday society 
find itself on the downward march ; -it is at 
such times that the cruel knife of th(! surgeon, 
what goes in society by the name of revolution, 
umy be necessary. 

51— a 


While all this may l)e admitted it may be 
<loiibted whether revolutions always arise from 
and are borti of adverse circumstances that have 
reached the rock bottom, and when there can be 
no further going down. The history of revolu- 
tions shows no such inevitable ness. In many 
instances, the external circumstances were favour- 
able for a revolution, and yet for want of some- 
thing or other th(i revolution never c<ime. There 
are other cases, where the revolution did not 
wait for circumstanc'es to get the very worst, but 
some spirited individual or a proud group forg^ 
ahead and brought it about. There are still 
other cases when, as the circumstances were 
improving, the revolution came along partly as 
a result of those very ini])rovements. 

PRK-iiEqrisrn:s (.)i' Rkvoi.ution 

Nothing could be worse in external circums- 
tances than the life of the slaves in the ancient 
world. They were a numerous class numbering 
many times their masters. Yet no revolution 
came. In modern times the emancipation of the 
Negro in America was not the result of any 
Negro agitation or effort, though it is difficult 
to picture to oneself w’orse conditions for human 
souls and bodies. The condition of the Plebeians 
in ancient Rome was not as bad as that of the 
slaves, yet they produced a revolution in the 
State. In mediieval Europi^ the condition of the 
masses was much worse than that of the present- 
day European proletariat, and yet all they 
produced were a few peasant risings put down 
in blood. 

Fallac y of Economk, Argument 

The Bourgeois revolutions as against the 
kings and landlords in the modern states were 
not brought about by the people whose economic 
condition was bad, but rather by the people who 
were in comfortable circumstances and at a time 
when their condition was becoming progressively 
comfortable and their liberties increasing with 
their affluence. The American revolution was 
not intended to drive away the demon of poverty 
but to assert the right of the people, which they 
thought was one of the natural rights of man, 
over their own political and economic destiny. 
The French revolution, which may be consiclered 
to be in point as proving the doctrine enunciated 
by a section of our socialist friends, also 
lends them no support. The coadltlon of the 
peasantry and the lower middle class was, as a 
matter of fact, improving. The revolution was 
not so much the result of misery that was 
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unbearable, as that people were no more prepared 
to bear what they bore in patience before. There 
was a wide gulf between the ideas of people 
about such things as natural rights, their liberties 
and equality, and the external physical conditions 
under which they lived. These ideas, not 
altogether right or logi<‘.al, were preached by 
pWlosophers who had very little to do with the 
practical affairs of their times. Yet what is this 
French revolution? Historians have not hesitated 
to call it a unique episode. 

Chance— A Factor in Russian Revolution 

The recent Russian revolution is the only 
one that had as one of its causes the economic 
condition of the masses, which was the very 
worst imaginable. But that condition was more 
due to the exhaustion of the war and disappear- 
ance of authority than a normal affair. Before 
the war, the condition of the peasantry owing 
to the emancipation of the serfs was certainly 
better than when the Russian peasant was a 
mere serf. Again, the general economic condition 
in all the countries in Central Europe was very 
much the same. Germany, Au.'-tria, Hungary 
were all in the same economic plight UvS Russia, 
if not worse, and yet no revolution resulted from 
their misery. The countries in central Europe 
even today are in the same hopedess economic 
plight, yet no revolution seems to be in sight. 
A critical student of the recent Russian revolution 
will not fail to find the great part phiyed by 
Chance in its success. At many a critical 
juncture, if one bit had gone wrong, the whole 
thing would have miscarried. Sometimes even 
because the schemes of its protagonists miscarried, 
that success was achieved. 

Asiatic Revolution 

I have taken examples of revolutions from 
the West, for only Western history is supposed 
by the modern mind to show the historical 
evolutionary process. Asiatic history is a series 
of ups and downs, where it is difficult to mark 
the direction towanls which the current of events 
is forging ahead. There are periods of advance 
and brilliance, and then there are long periods 
of silent decay and disintegration. Yet it would 
not be out of place to take a few instamjes of 
Asiatic revolutions recorded in history. Most 
of Aem appear to be bound up with the life of 
individual geniuses, religious or political. Nothing 
could be more stupendously revolutionary in all 
departments of life than Buddhism, Christianity 
and Islam. Yet take away the birth of the 

S miuses, and for centuries society in India, 
rabia and beyond it might have gone on with- 
out a ruffle. Then there were political geniuses 
like Aiexandei; Obengix Khan, Timur, Ahmad 
Shiah, Akbar, Sbivaji,. and others. They brought 
about oonsidoirabla j^yblitfoai revolutions. But for 
$hem, there would have lieen no movements of 
j^ple and culture. ; This does not mean that 


favourable circumstances for the unfoldment of“ 
the personality of the geniuses were lacking, but* 
at least as much was due to their personality as 
to the circumstances. It is also a fact that under 
similar circumstances, if no genius arose, society 
kept its even wonted course for considerable 
stretches of time. All these revolutions, for- 
revolutions certainly they were, were not built 
upon any unbearable physical and economic 
conditions. Their causes were as varied and 
various, as the geniuses themselves and the 
environment under which they were born, 

Harijans in India 

Take again the Harijans in India. No 
conditions even in slavery, ancient or modern, 
could be found to compare with the physical 
and moral conditions under which a vast portion 
of humanity has been living now from the very 
dawn of the historical period of the world. And 
yet there has been no revolution. I^ven the 
present upheaval is not of their creation, but 
from above, as in the case of the Negro emancipa- 
tion in Aiiua'ica. Whatever stir among the Negroes 
and the Untouchables there is today is the 
result of the work done for thorn from above. 

No Set Preconditions oe Rrvotjjtion 

All these historical facts from tire Ease and 
the West go to ])rove that there are no set 
circumstances known to history, given which a 
revolution would be an inevitable consequence. 
There seems to he no such inevitableness. The 
array of facts marshalled by historians as causes 
of a revolution are all after the fact. Even these 
causes are so many, so various, so entirely 
embedded in the particular circumstances of the 
countries and the times and the personalities of 
those who played a prominent part in the drama, 
that it is well nigh impossible to lay down any 
scientifically correct preconditioiis of a revolution. 
Each is a unique event by itself. If there are,, 
however, any conditions precedent, they are 
rather psychological and ideological than physical. 

Mental Restlkbsness Before Revolution 

One such is the discrepancy between people’s* 
ideas of what should be, and what actually is. 
The physical anrl the economic conditions need 
not be unbearable. Only there should appear 
to the contemporary eye, which is more or less 
unhistorical, a sharp contrast and a wide gulf 
between the actual facts of their life and their 
dreams. If the gulf is wide enough, an upheaval 
may be expected. This is borne out by many 
a rWolution, religious and political, in the East, 
and the West. Mental restlessness always manifest- 
ed itself when great changes were in sight. The 
inordinate emphasis laid on economic factors is 
quite a modern phenomenon. The conditions under 
which the European proletariat live today are 
very much better than those under which their* 
forefathers lived a century bhet YetV the old: 
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conditions were borne in patience, because the 
former generations of the poor took them to be 
more or less as ordained and inevitable, and 
therefore necessary and just. Preaching of the 
new ideas of justice, equality, and the rights of 
man and the discoveries of science have made 
out, that these bad physical conditions need not 
be inevitable or necessary They are altogether 
unjust. The old loyalties that made things 
bearable have broken down. The connection 
between the employer and the employee has 
become commercial and casual. In the case of 
big factories it has altogether disappeared. The 
bonds of love and sentiment have also dis- 
nppeped. What is, is not economically and 
physically worse than what was, but people are 
not willing to patiently tolerate even the improved 
conditions. The eonditions have not deteriorated 
hut the values of people have changed. Their 
ideas about right and wrong, about just and 
unjust, about their loyalties and their obligations, 
in short, their moral values have undergone 
revolutionary changes. Whenever theni appears 
such a gulf between ideas and objective facts, 
society is in a critical and transitional stage. 
The e(iuilibrium under which life is lived is 
disturbed and upset. Any upheaval restorative 
of the necessary equilibrium may therefore bo in 
sight. 

Pi.ACK OF Hope and Faith 

Another such psycliological (condition is a 
hope born in the group human breast, that belter 
conditions are possible. The new hope is a 
clarion call to humanity. It is just like the voicte 
of tl)e prophet that the ‘i^ingdoin of Heaven is 
at hand, prepare Ye/’. This hope has an element 
of faith in it. It is rarely based on any very 
reasonable grounds. Rather it is the result of an 
enthusiasm, fervour and fever that periodically 
overtake a, section of humanity on its onward 
march. It may bo due to a personality, an apt 
phrase or formula, or even an apt event. The 
personality critically analysed may in tlic end 
turn out to be theatrical, half crazy, fanatical, 
neurotic or morbid. The phrase may he a half 
truth, clothed in deceptive aphorism, that the 
mass mind finds easy to repent and throw in the 
face of i*s enemies as a weapon of offence and 
defence, —phrases like the natural rights of man, 
liberty, equality and fraternity, sur[)lus values, etc. 
The event may have no significance beyond the 
parti'^ular time and country.' 

How hope is born in the human breast, is some- 
thing which the all-knowing psychoanalyst is 
ignorant of. This hope im^y be born even as 
humanity is already upon the upward curve and 
has traversed some distance towards the direction 
of progress. Generally it rises as a temlency to 
better conditions is visible. The present-day hope 
of ihe proletariat is of this tj’pe— hope generated 
by what was accomplished by the ideas of justice 
and equality, worked out by the philanthropists 


and humanitarians of the nineteenth century, as 
also what afterwards the trade unions were able 
to accomplish by their efforts, struggles, sufferings 
and sacrifices. Even as conditions improve, hops 
rises. It is not born of weakness and despair, 
but of strength and exaltation, realized as in a 
vision. It is born, not because the actual condi- 
tions are the worst possible, but because the futdre 
has tempting, tinted, fiery, rainbow colours, 

Pi^cE OP Personality in Revolution 

There is yet another factor which inevitably 
accompanies revolutions, political, social or 
religious. This is that the new hope, the new 
idea, the new gospel is born in a personality. 
This personality embodies it in himself and in 
his life, as much ns the idea of a human 
personality possibly can. The person with an 
idea is a man with a mission, in which he 
lives, moves, and has his being. He seems 
like one possessed. No work, no sacrifice, is too 
much. Life and death do not count. The idea 
alone counts. The man with an idea is a desperate 
person. He, therefore, becomes contagious. He 
carries everything and everybody before him. He 
hypnotizes his co-workers. Reason and logic do 
not count. They seem to follow him. He produ- 
ces in himself and others a kind of enthusiastic 
fever, which (Pitches on and becomes irresistible. 
For the time being he is supreme. It has also 
been found that, once the idea is worked out and 
has succeeded, and the personality has outlived, 
he has lost his power and even his charm. He 
falls back in his proper place among the animal 
kingdom. Virtue seems to have gone out of him. 
He cun no more perform the odds that he per- 
formed. But generally his task is finished. He 
disappears. But before the task is accomplished, 
he seems to carry about him a charmed life, no 
sword or bullets seem to touch him. The best 
laid designs of his enemies are frustrated. He 
seems to be enjoying some special protection. 
His efforts to take himself off the stage prove of 
no avail. He is carried along irresistibly by an 
inexorable fate that gives him no rest, and that 
allows no rest either to his companions or to his 
opponents. His task must be done. Such are 
the personalities by whom revolutions are brought 
about. 

True Pre-requisite : Power of Ideas 

So if there are any pre-requisites of a revolu- 
tion, they are to be found more in the psychologi- 
cal and ideological fields, than in the physical and 
economic conditions. The latter serve more or 
less as the necessary background. It is perhaps 
therefore that the present-day revolutionaries lay 
so much stress upon the spread of ideas. The 

power of ideas is brought out in relief by what 
are called the counter-revolutions. /These havis 
ever relied upon propaganda and the preaching 
an old and orthodox idea, giving it a new mean- 
ing and a new interpretation. The counter-revolu- 
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tion comes even in the midst of physical and 
^onomic circumstances that are more or less 
identical. What are changed are the values^ the 
ideas and the personalities. It is therefore that 
every revolution is more strict and censorious 
about the free expression of opinion than the 
regime that went before. Heterodoxy and non- 
coijformity are deadly sins against the revolution. 
They are just like apostacy in religion worthy of 
the gallows and the stake. Everything else can 
be viewed with leniency but not non-conformity in 
ideology. That must be ruthlessly put down even 
in former companions. The punishment must 
not only be harsh but swift. For ideas are more 
contagious than physical disease. They spread 
and multiply more than any germs known to 
science. They in their effect are more destruc- 
tive. Those who have been installed in power by 
an idea know its potency more than the previous 
holders of power. The old idea does not require 
any very great propping up. The natural conser- 
vatism in man, habit and even lethargy support 
it. Then it has created vast vested interests. The 
new idea depends only on its strength. When it 
is attacked, it cannot fall back upon the support 
of conservatism, habit or lethargy and vast vested 
interests, all of which it destroyed, and which it 
had not the time to recreate. So naturally it has 
recourse to suppression, and this suppression, if it 
is not quick enough, will overturn the whole apple 
cart of the new revolution. This is perhaps what 
happened in Afghanistan. Amanullah hesitated. 
He shrank back from shedding the blood of his 
countrymen. Lenin, Kemal Pasha, Mussolini and 
Hider have been more ruthless. 

Let us, however, for the sake of argument, 
grant that physical and economic conditions are 
the all deciding factors, which, we contend, they 
are not. Even then no student of history, politics 
or economics, can foretell, with any amount of 
certainty, the time when a revolution would 
arrive. It may come any day. It may not come 
for a long time, and society in the meantime may 
find a new readjustment, or it may not come at 
all. 

Duty at Hand 

Under such circumstances, to neglect 
the duty at hand would be a shortsighted 

olicy. To refuse to take steps to alleviate 
uman sufferings will be just as if a doctor 
refused treating a patient on the ground 
that he was engaged in the work of a scheme 
for the general hygienic improvements of a 
locality, which in course of halt a century w’ould 
eliminate all disease. The doctor under such 
circumstances has always a double duty to 
perform. While carrying into effect his vast 
and len^hy schemes he has to afford immediate 
relief. If he did not do this, he would be 
failing in Im professional conduct, fixed after 
the ripe experience of gdfnerations of doctors and 
patients. If the dbctor did not attend to the 


immediate trouble, such negligence of human 
woe would have an adverse psychological effect, 
not only on his profession, but upon the public 
at large. So also indifference to the actual ' 
misery and poverty around will have the effect 
of deadening the finer feelings in the reformer 
and the public, who would get habituated to 
witnessing human woe without any efforts being 
made for its removal. Nay, if persisted in, such 
a policy would make of human beings mere tools 
and instruments. Provided a particular policy 
succeeded, it would not matter how much misery 
and woe were generated, or even how much life 
was lost. Men and women come to be looked upon 
as mere pawns in the schemes of clever people, 
who may be at least as many times wrong as 
right. 'Human beings have, under such circum- 
stances, no value in themselves It is such 
dangerous ideas, that have in the past led to 
massacres, auto-da-fes, and reigns of terror. The 
sanctity of human life is lost. It is no argument 
for the reformer that the tyrant, the selfish 
holder of power, the invader, the conqueror and 
the fanatic, his opponents, use men as mere 
pawns in the game of their selfish aggrandise- 
ments. They frankly use men as means. The 
reformer cannot defend himself by their example. 
He works for higher aims, from humanitarian 
motives. He has to keep an Ideal before himself 
and his people of justice, mercy and economy of 
human life. He must set up a better standard. 

So.ME Logical CJonclusions 

If the arguments of our opponents, however, 
are valid negatively, what is there in the.se 
arguments for their being ))ursued actively ainl 
positively ? If we allow (conditions to remain 
absolutely bad and delight in their being what 
they are and move no finger of ours to improve 
them, simply because such efforts by mitigating 
suffering would dull the edge ()f p()pular resent- 
ment, one may also feel justified in welcoming 
all natural calamities. Nay one might feel 
justified even in going further and taking 
positive steps to worsen conditions, simply to 
sharpen the edge of discontent. Anv sort of 
incendiarism would be justified provided it made 
wretched conditions still more wr(3tohed. The 
only proviso would be that one is careful to 
see that the odium falls upon the powers against 
whom resentment is sought to be created and 
who are to be unsettled from the seats of their 
inequitous power by a revolution. If by 
mendacious and false propaganda, the authorities 
can be blackened, that also may be done, pro- 
vided the revolution is brought a little nearer. 
This would be to carry t<) its logical and 
diabolical conclusion, the doctrine, that “the end 
justifies the means.” 

End JusTiFyiN(4 Means 

More or less the current morality, without 
explicitly avoiding the doctrine, has beeie acting 
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upon it, especially in political and group^ life. 
But in the past there were alwa^ traditional 
limits set to human conduct. The greatest 
revolutionary and the greatest tyrant were not 
free from their binding force. Tradition created 
a conscience, which kept the cruel doctrine of 
the ‘end justifying the meano under practical 
restraints. True, at critical times, unoier the 
stress of circumstances, these restraints did give 
away, but only temporarily. The foundations 
were firmly laid in morality, religion, popular 
superstition and custom. Today, when current 
morality is suspect, and religion considered a 
s})ent force, superstition replaced by science, 
custom everchanging ; if such dangerous and 
ilisniptive doctrines are to guide conduct, huma- 
nity cannot but end in absolute nihilism. There 
can be no basis, no recognized standard for the 
conduct of the human group animal except 
success. Already the signs of this coming 
nihilism are not wanting. The Great War 
showed to what destructive depths group ani- 
mosities could degrade humanity, all in the name 
of success ; for every nation had justifiable aims. 
The preparations that are now on, in armaments 
in the camp, the factory and the laboratory, 
for the next war, are such that they would mate 
the boldest ami the most unscrupulous pause 
and think whether the present bases of morality 
are laid on sound principles when means are 
absolutely subordinated to the end. May it not 
he, therefore, that (hindhi insists that for him 
means and aims are convertible terms ? 

T am conscious that at critical times it is not 
given to human reason to weigh things in nice 
sensitive balances. We are first of all acting 
animals. All thought is for the purpose of 
action. Therefore in the world, we liave to 
think, even as we arti on the run in this mad 
liutnan race. Hough and ready calculations will 
Ijave to l)e made at critical times. Some life 
will have to be sacrificed, so that larger life today 
or in the future may be conserved. A Gandhi 
marching some thousands of miles with thousands 
of people cannot wait on the way to look after 
the halt and the lame of the expedition. If he 
is to void a disaster, they inusi be left, to their 
fate, and he must march on. A Lenin in the 
midst of a revolution may not divert his atten- 
tion from the main issue even owing to a famine. 
But such things can only be justified l)y the 
<‘ritical stress of circumstances when one is in 
the grip of a life and death struggle. Such 
doctriufes would be dangerous if they were made 
into general principle and applied to more or 
1 normal conditions. The stress and the strain 
of the times may be very great. Things may be 
in a flux but yet till one is actually in the grip 
<)f a revolution, when a false step may mean a 
disaster, one cannot lobk upon human woe, 
misery and death with philosophic indifference, 
fhe medicine of life cannot be made into its 
food. As i said before, in point of time revolu- 


tions are entirely uncertain things. They may come 
today or may not come for half a century, or may 
not come at all. A true benefactor of his people 
cannot afford to plav with the destinies of the 
present generation of his countrymen lightly. He 
has to be careful. Even at the risk of slower work 
for the preparation of a radical change, he W 
to devise measure for the immediate amelioratioij 
of human woe. When the earthquake came in 
Bihar, the C. I). Movement there was practically 
suspended. Even Jawaharlal rushed to the 
rescue. The opponents, the Government, 
immediately set all the prisoners at liberty. The 
patriots could have done no less. 

Duty of Rkfoumkrs 

Therefore the reformers, even like good 
dactors, have to do double duty. While preparing 
the people for the coming radical change, they 
have to keep solving the immediate problems. 
The solution of tiiese problems would itself 
be a necessary training for the change. 
It would also give the leaders a liold c-ver the 
people, whom they have been serving in their 
day-to-day difficulties. The forces of the 
movement, if necessary, may be divided— those 
who look to the immediate pressing demands of 
the hour, and those who create the atmosphere 
for the coming cliange. At the end, when the 
historian sits to allocate the honours of the fight, 
who knows, the first may be the last, and 
last first. The hnml)lest then may have the place 
of honour. 

Black of (.V>nsthiictivk Work 

The Bardolis, the peasant and village' 
organizations, the trade unions, national education, 
untouchability, khadi, prohibition and all work 
of a constructive nature is in a sense to solve 
the immediate problem. The most effective work 
in all these directions can only be done after the 
actual capture of power. The reformer has to 
have faitn. He cannot bring about the change 
at a s(!heduled time. It will take its own time 
and (bourse. In the meanwhile he has to do the 
wwk at hand in faith, never losing sight of the 
goal. In the stress of everyday drudgery, covered' 
with the dust of the soil to a superficial observer 
who did not look within, he might seem to have 
forgotten the end. So looked Gandhi from 192.^ 

to 1929. He seemed to have forgotten the end. 

Many thought and said so in those days. But 
as a matter of fact, the work of preparation 
was ever on. This was plain in 1930. If such 
a silent and necessary preparation did not go on, 
the reformer would miss his opportunity, when> 
the popular temper was ready to respond. 

Therefore, with the hope and faith of a ceaseless 
and tireless worker, Gandhi says, “one step 

enough for me.'’ 

No scientific socialist leader dias ever- 
condemned tlie work of the trade unions. It 
is reformatory, concerned with the immediate? 
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problem. Sometime it resolves itself into so many 
rupees, annas and pies. Yet, it is necessary. 
It gives the moral qualities, the unity, the 
organization, the group patriotism, the spirit of 
•co-operation, obedience, and subordination, with 
its necessary curb on inordinate ambition and 
jealousy, without whicli no successful movement 
okn be inaugurated. Deprived of such constructive 
acjtivities, what are the rank and file to do ? 
They cannot merely keep on creating ideologies 
and repeating slogans. They must patiently 
learn to work and manage aflairs. 

The “Poor” Charka 

Further, can anyone say that there is not 
sufficient dirt, squalor, disease, poverty, degradation 
and ignorance among the masses throughout the 
oountries, enough and more, for not one 
radical change but for a series of them ? A 
little less will not dull the edge of human 
in squity and inequality, which in all conscience 
is sharp enough and proposes to remain so, 
in spite of the tiny efforts of the reformer. 
There is no fear of the physical pro-requisites 
disappearing or even diminishing. So far as the 
poor charkha is concerned, as our opponents 
remind us, it does not touch the very fringe of 
the problem of poverty. If it is so, and so it is, 
they need not think, by the little help that we 
render by our humble efforts to the unemployed, 
the orphan and the widow, we are in any way 
postponing the day of reckoning. We who are 
to put a few coppers in the hands of the peasant, 
how happy shall wc be. if those by the magic touch 
of a 1 evolution, could turn into nickels or silver ! 
We are not the ones to grudge the poor better 
wages and better conditions, lie would be no 
patriot, nor would he be a humanitarian, if he 
were satisfied wdth a few coppers as wages even 
for the spare hours of the peasant. It will be a 


low ambition indeed. We want our masses tc 
grow to the fullest of their physical, moral and 
intellectual height. There should bo no doubi 
that a man like Gandhi cannot wish for less. 
But he and his companions are practical idealists 
For them the tragedy of the situation is that foi 
the poor these coppers do matter. For them il 
is a question of life and death. 

The test of the pudding is in the eating, 
Whenever the movement of satyagraha has been 
inaugurated, whenever direct action has been 
decided upon, the khaddarites and the advocates 
of constructive work have never been found in 
the rear. Whenever the exhausted have cried 
halt, it is again not the khaddar mentality that 
has -cried halt. When it is the question oi 
offices, who are in the background ? As 
experience has shown, the people with tht 
khaddar and the bullock cart mentality, 
When hard uninteresting drudgery is demanded 
who again are in the front ? Hurely the khaddai 
mentality has shown no lack of enthusiasm or 
courage in any hour of trial. So far as discipliiu;! 
is (‘.oncerned, they have been the least troublesome. 
If suffering, readiness to sacrifice, obedience, 
organization, honesty and absence of unworthy 
ambition and jealousy are the signs of a good 
and effective p(‘aceful revolutionary, the khaddaj 
group will compare with any other in the 
(country. 

Throughout this discussion, I have not mentioned 
the new morality of non-violence in group life. 
I have kept the whole discussion on the basis 
of what even today are (considered good and 
practical polities and economics. I have based 
my arguments not upon what ought to be bul 
upon what actually is. 1 have never questioned the 
basis of the present-day morality. I have not 
talked of the new yet old doctrines of non-violence 
and truth of Gandhi. 




THE FLOODS IN ORISSA 

By C. F. ANDREWS 


A n important paper has remained in 
my writing-case now, for more than 
a year, and as it contains some of 
my own carefully considered opinions 
with regard to the almost perennial floods in 
the poorest province in India, Orissa, I wish 
to release it in its unfinished state, through 
the medium of The Modern Review and the 
kindness of its Editor, so that the conclusions 
which I reached may not b(! lost and I would 
ask if I may, other papers and magazines to 
make it known both in English and in verna- 
culars. While I am entirely in sympathy 
with the great Uriya movement for the 
establishment of a new province of Orissa, 
on a linguistic basis, I would also vciy 
earnestly point out that the control of the 
Mahanadi River can never be undertaken 
from Orissa itself. It needs what 1 have 
ventured to (;all a ‘Conservancy Board,’ and 
this would obviously have to bo inter-provin- 
cial. When the new province is formed this 
ought to be considered at the same time. 

My memorandum runs as follows : 

I shall not deal in this memorandum with 
the statistics of the floods in Orissa of 1 933 
or with the amount of damage done, iti actual 
figures, but rather concentrate on what re- 
medies can be recommended in order that 
these almost perennial disasters may be 
mitigated, and in the long run brought to an 
end. It cannot be beyond the intelligence of 
man to devdse means for remedying such evils, 
even though the engineering operations may 
demand great skill and heavy expense. Up 
to the present, there has been vacillation in 
policy and ruinously false economy with 
regard to necessary engineering operations. 

During the year 1927, I was present to 
help the poor people of Orissa for a long 
period in the flood disaster, the flood, that 
year, was almost as serious as that which 
wrought havoc in 1933. Also I was 
present, 'working at flood relief, with 


Pandit Gopabaudhu Das, in 1935 j therefore 
the inve.stigatioii, which I have now curried 
out covers no new ground, but rather has 
been a third revision of all the different, 
enquiries and investigations which I made in^ 
earlier years. During those earlier enquiries,. 
I sought the very best evidence, both oflficial 
and non-official. The help that was rendered 
wsis quite invaluable. I went into the flooded 
areas and saw with a clear understanding 
and eye-witness the terrible damage which- 
had been done. Therefore this last investiga- 
tion of 19.3.3 has been for the most part a- 
confirmation of certain fundamental opinions 
about these floods which I had formed nearly 
ten years ago and have b(!en considering ever 
since. While some of my imprersions have 
been corrected by more' recent experience,, 
other impressions have been very stronglv 
confirmed. 

(A) By far the most important conclusion 
that I have corne to is this : We need a- 
Mahanadi Conservancy Board which shall 
deal with the river and its tributaries, as a> 
whole, from source to mouth, because unless 
the whole river is surveyed and conserved^ 
these disasters are likely to happen with even 
greater frequency than before. In America, 
it was found necessary to take the Mississippi 
ar(!a entirely out of State Conservancy control, 
and make its whole course into one unit,., 
outside individual state interference. In the- 
same way the Mahanadi, with its extremely, 
difficult engineering problems, needs to be 
taken in hand by one controlling Board which - 
will have power from the Central Government 
of India, thus making it superior to any 
provincial iuterference. Each province might, 
be asked to contribute to the Board, or it 
might be placed on the All-India Finances y. 
but without central control of the whole river 
and its tributaries, no permanent work can 
possibly be done. Orissa will still sfliier. 

(B) Probably one of the greatest values of 
such a controlling Board would be the com- 
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plete exploration of the course of the 
Mahanadi as it Hows through the hill tracts 
•of the Orissa Feudatory States. It is not un- 
likely that large engineering works may be 
needed at certain parts of its course through 
these poorly charted regions, whose surface 
survey is very incomplete. This work could 
never be done by any provincial Government. 
It must be a central responsibility. 

(C) Still further in connection with this 
‘Controlling Board, a complete meteorological 
survey system needs to be devised and rain- 
falls have to be far more carefully and closely 
taken than at present. Probably carefully 
conducted hydrographic survey work will 
prove of remarkable value in warning the 
Orissa Government ranch earlier than hereto- 
for(» concerning impending dangers, and thus 
not only save human life, but also make 
possible certain preventive measures at the 
critical moment. 

(D) The general policy laid down in the 
Report, which followed the floods of 1927, 
appears to me to be correct in its main re- 
commendations, but two diflSculties have since 
that date rendered much of this report almost 
nugatory : 

(1) The fluaiicial carrying out of the 
findings of the report has been blocked at 
every turn and some of the most importiint 
items have not been carried out at all. 

(2) The general recommendations clearly 
needed to be put into operation tofjrthrr rather 
than to be dealt with one by one, because if 
an embankment is destroyed in one place but 
allowed to remain in another, where it is a 
public danger, then obviously new complica- 
tions are likely to arise. Therefore this 
fragmentary^ policy of treating with the 
disease has made the cure more difiicult than 
ever. It would seem, for instance, that the 
flood of 1933 was hardly affected at all by the 
very small amount of remedial measures 
which had already been taken in hand during 
the years 1928-33. The Mahanadi flood water 
took its own course and did immense damage 
in consequence. 

(E) An important general principle, which 
has been pointed out by one of the district 
engineers, is this, rtl^itt it is neciessary to carry 
on medical, sanitary and engineering work 


together, rather than treat them separately. 
For instance, if the flood waters arc able to 
spread lightly over the land of the Delta and 
then drain oflF, leaving precious silt behind, 
there is less danger to public health as well 
as greater fertility to the soil, than if waters 
are forced to remain stagnant owing to em- 
bankments blocking their flow. For this 
undischarged water becomes the worst of all 
means of increasing malaria and other 
diseases. 

(F) While I would entirely agree with the 
general policy of allowing the water in flood- 
time to spread, rather than forcing it by em- 
bankments into a narrow channel, I can also 
see that the very large protected areas, which 
include some of the most fertile land in Orissa 
cannot be exposed to heavy flood waters 
through the breaking down of embankments 
without serious loss to the province. I would 
therefore agree with the last report — that 
while it may be necessary in time to demolish 
a much larger number of these embankments, 
this cannot be done in certain areas owing to 
the prohibitive expense. But these questions 
of embankments, etc., very largely depend 
upon the previous question of the setting up 
of the Mahanadi Conservancy Board, which 
could deal with the whole problem and make 
recoiiimeridations accordingly. 

Thus far 1 had got with this memorandum 
when other pressing duties called me. Never, 
for a inoiiient, have I forgotten Orissa in my 
many journeys to and fro across the world, 
but it has been literally impossible for me 
t«i visit Orissa again and complete the investi- 
gation I made, and therefore I would give 
it to the public in all its incompleteness. 

In conclusion, I would point to the terrible 
warning of the recent malaria epidemic in 
Ceylon. Orissa with its vast breeding ground 
for malarial mosquitos may at any time be 
decimated by a similar epidemic. The problem 
is, first and last, one of engineering. Nothing 
except the highest skill in engineering on a 
large scale can save Orissa. What harm 
poorly equipped engineering can do can be 
seen today in the remains of the coastal 
canal which probably ought never to have 
been constructed. 




By BRAJENDRA NATH BANEPtJI 


r. THE ATMIYA SABHA 

T hough Rammohun Roy had begun his 
religious studies much earlier in life, 
he could not give any practical form 
to his ideas of religious reform till 
after 1814. It was in that year that he finally 
settled down in Calcutta after about fourteen 
years of long and short stays at different civil 
stations of what was then included in the 
province of Bengal, in search of a livelihood. 
By that time he had earned a fair competence 
which made him independent of the need of 
further exertions and gave him leisure to 
pursue his reforming activities. He readily 
availed himself of that leisure and, within 
a very vshort time of his coming to 
("ahiutta, started a religious society called 
the Atmiya Sabha or the Friendly Society 
with the object of popularizing his monotheistic 
doctrines and getting a following. 

Our knowledge of this Society was 
till recently derived almost wholly from 
an article published in the Tattmhodhmf 
Patrika for Agraliayana 1769, Saka era 
(Nov.-Dee., 1847 A.D.) From this account 
it was known that Baikuntha Nath Bancrjea 
was the Secretary of the Society and that 
its sittings used to take place sometimes 
at Rammohun’s Maniktala garden-house and 
sometimes at the residences of the other 
members. About two or three years ago 
I came across two other accounts of the 
Society in the contemporary newspaper 
^umarhar Durpiin and published them in 
my Sambdd Patre Sekaier Kathd, Vol. I, 
p. 168. These accounts related to the two 
meetings of the Society held on 9th and 
30th May, 1819, the first of which took 
place at the house of Brajamohan Majumdar 
and Krishna Mohan Majumdar (sons of 
Radhaoharan Majumdar), and the second 
at the residence of Dewan Motichand 
of Kidderpore. Very recently I have 
found two other accounts of this Society 

52-1 


in the Madras Courier for Nov. 19, 1816 
and the Monthly Repository y Vol. IV for 
Jan.-Dee. 1818. Both these papers had 
cjuoted the accounts from other papers, m., 
the Madras Courier from the Calcutta 
Gaxeite and the Monthly Repository from 
the ChriMian Reformer, These accounts 
give a vivid description of Rammohun’s 
first reforming venture in Calcutta and 
I reproduce them in full below. 

A. Titk A(m;()ijnt of the Calmtta Gaxette 
Qi^OTEi) IN THE Mad7'as Courier. 

We have already more than once called the 
attention of our readers to the theological doctrines 
of Ram Mohun Roy. This eminently learned and 
indefatigable reformer is proceeding with unremitt- 
ing exertions in the laudable work of enlightening 
his countrymen, and reclaiming them from their 

debasing system of idolatry VVe understand that 

on all the great Hindoo festivals, the ‘FRIENDLY 
SOCIET5^^ established by him, holds meetings ; 
not only with the view that its members may keep 
aloof from the idolatrous ceremonies of their 
<»ountrymen, but also to renew and strengthen 
their ‘own faith in the purer doctrine which they 
affirm to be establishea in the Veds. At these 
meetings they have music and dancing, * as well 
as their more superstitious brethren ; but the songs 
are all expressive of the peculiar tenets of tile 
Monotheists. 

The accompanying original, with its translation, 
will serve to give an idea of the nature of these 
songs, though th(^ specimen is by no means one of 
the most favorable in poetic merit. 

Ke hhoole loo hay 
Kolpnakc shoiyo kori jano, 

K ki day' 

Afumi yoroho Jake, 

Je tomdr hashe t'nake, 

Kemone Eeshwor dake, 

Koro ohhipray 


* That the reference to dancing is not correct 
will be obvious from the following extract from 
Rammohim^s writings. He says : ^‘The practice of 
dancing in divine worship, I agree, is not ordained 
by the scripture, and accordingly nevep was introduced 
in our worship ; any mention of ^ ' dancing in the 
Calcutta Gazette must, therefore, have proceeora frdci 
misinformation of the Editor.”— Rtwdoo Theiam, p. 14B 
(London ed.) 
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Kok^fmto hhoshon deo ; 

Kokhono ahar ; 

Kkyonehe stapaho ; 

Khyonek koroho songhar, 

Probhoo bole mam jare, 

Sommookhe nachao iare— 

* Heno hhooJ e songshare^ 

Dekheeho kothay ? 

Tkansiation 

Ah I what can thus your soul deceive ? 

Fiction for truth you still mistake. 

Who can refrain in heart to grieve 
To sec you wisdom’s path forsake. 

A figure carved of stone or wood, 

An inmate in your house you place ; 

Invoke it by the imme of God, 

And pray it may your sins efface. 

Invested now with garments gay, 

Rich viands for its food you spread.- 

Nay, ev’n worship that to-day, 

To-morrow sees in fragments shed. 

Next view by sacred name addressed 
A dancer, rev’renced as a God I 

Where is such folly manifest 

E’er seen throughout the world abroad ! 

B. Ac^oount of the Christian Eeforwer 
QUOTED IN THE Monthli/ Repositor/f, 

You have heard of a new sect of Hindoos that 
have risen up here, who profess to believe in the 
Unity of tne Godhead, in opposition to their 
countrymen, who worship ‘Gods many and lords 
many.’ — 

Braj-mohun Sen of the ixilice otfi(*e, whose 
enlightened understanding has enabled him to 
overcome the early prejudices of his Hindoo 
education, lately invited many of his friends and 
acquaintances, who, like himself, have substituted 
the adoration of one Supreme Being for the 
idolatrous practices of the vulgar worship, to 
attend at his house in Kolootolah, and hear the 
chapters of the Veds, which treat of the Unity of 
Goa, read and explained. 

They accordingly convened to a considerable 
number, on the evening of Sunday last, the 20th, 
when such parts of the Veds as treat of the 
notion and unity of the Godhead were explained, 
and several hvmns tending to inculcate spiritual 
worship of the Divine Being and the practice of 
pure morality, as the most acceptable offerings to 
Heaven, were sdiig on the occasion, accompanied 
by musical instruments. The house was crowded 
with a great number of natives of great respect- 
ability, both in regard to birth and education ; and 
man}^ of them w^ere of a contemplative and reflect- 
ing turn of mind. 

We subjoin the following translation of one of 
the hymns sung at Brai-mohun’s assembly : — 

‘Tf God you r<e4ly learn to fear, 

And stand in awe of Him ; 

No other need rack your mind, 

But all be peaee within. 


“If God you really learn to love, 

To venerate and adore. 

Then will your fellow-men be taught 
To love you more and more. 

‘*He who to sense and consciousness 
First call’d you by his might, 

Can in an instant bid you sink 
Back to the realms of night. 

“For He, the Soul, pervades the world — 

The Source of all we see ; 

He guides and rules the Universe 
Omnipotent is He.” 

(Lawson’s letter dated Calcutta, April 28, 1817.) 

TI. THE BRAILMA SABHA 

The Stmiya Sabha developed in the 
end into the religions society which bears 
the name of Brahma Samaj today. It was 
at first only a debating body in which a 
number of persons brought together by 
personal friendship discussed the religious 
problems facing them and tried to promulgate 
a doctrine of Hindu monotheism. In some- 
thing over ten years it underwent not only 
a change of name but that of character 
as well. As Miss Collet says iu her 
biography : ‘^the group of comrades and 
disciples which had hung round him these 
many years werci at last ready to form an 
independent community, no longer for 
dialectical and educational purposes only, 
but for worship, — for distinctly religious 
fellowship.^^ This more or loss transformed 
society was known under the name of the 
Brahma Sabha or Brahma Samaj * and was 
formally inaugurated on August 20, 1828. 
I have found an interesting account of 
the Brahma Sabha. in the Christian Observer 
for March 1833. As it has not been 
referred to or utilized by anyone till now, 
I am quoting in full for the use of future 
historians of the Brahma Samaj. 

Some Particuiars relative to the 
Institution of the Brumha 
Shubha 

This institution was planned and commenced 
about the year 1814. Its originator and chief 
supporter was Rammohun Roy, but he was joined 


* The name (Brahma Samaj) is for 

the first time found on the title-page of the first 
discourse, delivered on 6 Bhadra 1760 (20 Aug. 1828), 
by the minister, Ramchandra Sharma,— a copy of the 
original edition of which is now in the possession of 
the library of the Bangiya Sahitya Parishat, Calcutta. 
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also by Kaleesunker Ghosal, Briiomohun Mojumdar, 
Bamnursinji; Mukhopa^a, and. a few other highly 
respectable Natives. Tjie meetings were formerly 
held at the garden house of Kammohun Eoy, 
but during the last five or six years, service has 
been regularly conducted once a week, at a 
house in the Chitpor Road. Three eminent 
Pundits are engaged to conduct the service, viz. 
Ramchunder, Ootsobanundo, and a Hindoostanee 
reader, called Bawjee. The duty of the first is, 
to explain the text of Vyas, the objexit of 
whose writings is, to reconcile the dispute 
between those who declare the Vedas to be 
eternal, and those who affirm it to have been 
revealed at a certain time past, Ootsobanundo 
explains the Vpanishada, which are subdivided 
into various branches, such as Vrihudarunyuka, 
Mandookya, Chandogya, Toitireeya, Prusna, 
<fcc. <fec. ; and Bawjee simply reads portions 
of the Vedas in the original Sanscrit language. 
The two first read and expound, in the Bengalee 
language, the science of the Vedas and Puranas; 
and after the service is concluded, any individual 
seeking information, has an opportunity of 
discussion with the Pundits. 

The object of the Brumha Shubha is to make 
known that part of the Vedas which is either 
unknown, forgotten, or neglected. The Vc^das, 
say the Pundits, consist of two parts, the 
(lyankhondo and the Kormokhondo ; the first 
teaches the true knowledge and spiritual worship 
of God, and the last, the manner of performing 
ceremonies, such as burnt-ofierings, pcacc-oficrings, 
and sacrifices in general, together with the 
several duties, social and religious, devolving 
upon the several orders. 

Both an^ considered neerssan/ by the Vedan fists ; 
they do not, as is generally supfosed, demmnee 
or renounee poojahs aiTd sacrifices. They allege, 
that the nninitiated or ignorant (’an not unclerstancl 
the inner, till th(;y nave practised the outer, 
religion that idols and (orcmonics are a meam^ 
to spiritual knowledge. 

Nor is it the Vedas alone that the Vexiant 
Priests profess to expound ; they teach also the 
doctrines and practices prescribed in the Smritis 
or Puranas, the source or all tludr idolatry and 
superstition. The only thing that distinguishes 
the party from otheV religionists is, that they 
do not bow^ down to idols, but worship the one 
eh^mal, invisible Spirit, hawing been, as they 
arrogantly affirm, sufficiently nilighiened for the 
purpose. 

Some portion of the views entertained by the 
VedantistB has been published in about 18 
pamphlets printed in Bengalee, and composed by 
Ramchunder ; and an English translation of 
some of them has been made by Tarachand 
Chukerbutty. 

The hymns, of wdiich the annexed is a transla- 
tion, were composed by Rammohun Roy, Nilmoney 
Ohose, Kaleenath Roy, and others. One half of 
the service consists in singing some of these 
hymns, and in this part of it, the audience 
seemed to me to feel the greater delight, for the 
sermon or exposition is certainly unintelligible 
to the majority. 

The singing and music are very superior to 
what Europeans are acoiistomcd to hear from 
Natives elsewhere. And though the style may 
not accord wdth tbeir taste or notion of fine 


music, yet in this display will be found not only 
considerable execution, but true science. The 
performance of Golam Abbas on the ioblak, or 
small conical drum, played upon by the fingers, 
is truly astonishing and is well worth seeing, as 
well as hearing. Bursts of applause frequently 
attest the admiration which nis skill excites. 
The singing is similar to what is sometimes 
heard at nautches, but far superior. It • is 
accompanied by the toblah, and also by the 
tomburu, which the gaiak, or songster, hinaself 
plays upon. This instrument is like a guitar, 
nut the reverberatory is a large pumpkin. It is 
held in the loft hand, and the strings, of which 
there arc usually three, are swept by one finger. 
The bealah resembles our violoncello, and the 
mondeere are small cymbals, which have a very 
pleasing effect. These ’ are the only instruments 
used in the Brumha Shubah.* 

The sc^rvice is now conducted on Wednesday 
evenings, commencing at sunset, and terminates 
at about 8 o’clock. Any one who wishes, is at 
liberty, to attend. 

M. W. W, 

[ M. W. Wollaston of the 
Hindu College ?] 

Translation oi^ a sbi.kc^t portion of 
THK Hymns sitno in ti ik Brumha 
SiirniiA, BY M. W. W. 

Is/, Think of Him only. 

Who is every where the same, in the heavens 
above, in the earth, and in the water. He who 
created the world, hath neither beginning nor 
end. He knoweth all things, but no one can 
apprehend him. Let us therefore reflect upon him, 
who is supreme, the King of kings, and Lord of 
lords, rit^her and more excellent than all besides. 


O my soul, flatter not thyself, saying, “I am 
ihisf' or ‘T do that consider rather, that thou 
art an instrument. Thou art indeed endowed with 
power to govern thy passions, and to act as thou 
choosest ; but know*, there is One, to whom thou 
art subject. 

3. 

All is vain without the blessings of God. 
Remember him who can deprive you of wife, 
children, friends, relatives, and wealth. He is the 
supreme, separate from the triune deityf ; to him 


* Services was formerly performed on Saturday 
evening, and is commonly understood to have been 
transferred to Wednesday, for the express purpose 
of removing the impression that any one day of the 
week, rather than another, ought to be devoted to 
the public worship of God. There is to be an annual 
or biennial change of the day of the week on which 
divine service is held, so that each day of the seven 
will, in rotation, have its due share of homage.~J^. 

t The triune deity comprehends Vishnu, Brumha, 
and Siva, possessing respectively the 4lree qualities 
of Soto, i^‘ho,tomo, the creator, preserver, and des- 
troyer. The Bramhuns affirm, that when God willed 
to form the earth, he assumed three spiritual natures, 
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l^Iong no titles nor distinctions. It is written, 

* Blessed is he whose soul dwelleth on him/’ 

4 . 

Boast not of youth, wealth, or connexion ; for, 
Time may deprive you of all these in the twink- 
ling of an eye.” Forsake the illusions of this 
losing world, and seek the kingdom of God 
(Brumha), for life is as unstable as the liquid drop, 
on the leaf of the water-lily. 

5 . 

Serve him who is alike the author of life and 
death, and then you shall not suffer the raiseri(‘s 
incident, to life and death. Consider, be careful, 
and avoid the gulf of wealth, connexion, and 
self-love : set not your affections on these. 

0 . 

Life gradually wears away, but desires constanl- 
Iv multiply. O meditate on Him who bath neither 
desire nor passion.* 


Thr trorld resonhlc,^ Ihe ooocni, 

my soul, the soun^e of sin and corruption, 
who can cross the boundless ocean without tin* 
guidance of a skilful mariner ? 

The soul hath five faculties of sense ; hearing, 
seeing, smelling, touching and tasting; (In^sc are 
like cords attached to the neck. 

8 . 

Exc’essive love is like the darkness ; desire like 
the storm ; and the will like the wave which Hows 
perpetually. Self-love falls like showers of rain 
in a continuous stream ; lust, anger, and cove- 
tousness are like the frightful monsters of the 
deep. 

i). 

How can your (‘yes Ix^hold Him, whom even 
the soul cannot perceive ; Him, who is without 
(lualities or afiections, and unobservable by any of 
thii senses ; Him, whose perfections the four Vedas 
cannot recount, nor the holiest sagt» describe ? 

He who created the world by his will, who supports, 
and destroys the w^orld according to his good 
pleasure, is “TRUTH”; seek earnestly to know Him. 

10 . 

Man, that is day and night walking in ignor- 
ance, or that is eager only in the pursuit of 
pleasure, never reflects that his fellow-creatures 


distinguished as above ; but that he also exists in a 
separate or individual state as the supreme God 
without any sped fie title, or distinction of nature. 

* AeViording to the Hindoo religion, there are 
three moral or immaterial qualities viz. moral good- 
passion, and darkness or illusion (maia), by 
virtue of which God creates, preserves, and destroys. 
These qualities are not his essential attributes, but 
usmmed merely when God as, when he purposes 
to create, he Is invested with ^passion ; when to 
fres&ne, with i^or^giMmss ; when to destroy, with 
V se]para|e these affections he exists 

iMice the air, mvisime and inapprehensible. 


are dying every moment ; though he sees the 
trophies of^ death, he cannot imagine that it will 
soon be his fate to die also, Alas I how strange 
is this ! 

11 . 

O foolish creature, thou dost not regard thv 
true welfare ; the jdeasures of this life, like wine 
enjoyed to excess, are only absurd. By excess, 
inan becomes intoxicated ; drinking causes at 
lirst a pleasing insensibility, but the wretched 
being that indulges largely S()on falls into a s(Nt 
of troubles. 

12 . 

(.) my soul, thou does not consider, that when 
thou art young, vain of thy wealth, birth, and 
beauty, thou mayest be stripped in a moment of 
these Do not be foolishly puffed up with 

conceit of the being thou (*allest 1. for thou 
knowest not what thou art. 

13 . 

Who can describe his glory ? Tht* V’ edas, the 
Institiik's, and the Kedenees are weary in re(*ount- 
ing his praises. Attend, () rny peaceful soul. Hr 
is the source of life, the essence of mind, who, 
ihciigh unsiistained. sustains the universe, ineffable, 
inconceivable, im]>erishable. inMUse(‘}>til)le of dis(!ase, 
the luminary of the mind. 

M. 

O wisdom I destroy thou my errors ; wisdom 
arising in the soul will beget boundless happiness. 
He dw^elleth in the body as in a chariot, whose 
guide is the soul. 

Aim your shafts at the enemy : w'hereforc art 
thou afraid ? In the body ar(‘ ten organs, which 
may Im? compared to ten horses : the mind, whirdi 
is under your control, is a bridle. 

Avoid excessive love of luxury. 

Reflection resembles the arrow, with which you 
should take a good aim. By aid of reflection, 
envy and her train can no longer subsist. 

15 . 

By reflection ami abstraction from worldly attai-h- 
ments, think of Him, before whom no being is. 
In luxury there are many sorrows ; and to flatter 
the voluptuary is sin. 0 my ^'soul, avoid these 
(UTors, and reflect ii|)on irtilh. 

10 . 

Remember, G my foolish, thoughtless heart, 
how unprofitably your time is spent, your organs 
soon lose their power, and your breath graduidly 
sinks. 0 I how vile not to love truth, how 
despicable to be revelling in luxury. 

Thou fanciest. Be Is far from you ; but He 
is every where present, yea in your very soul. 


Behold, and consider, he is the author of your 
being, your preservation, and destruction ; hear 
and obey his commands, and utter the truth, and 
live, 0 wayfaring man, whither axt thou fleeing ? 
Despairing of your own soul, whither dost thou 
flee for refuge ? 
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Consider thy passions are like a strange land ; 
but they are not like thy home. Thine own soul 
is thine only refuge ; seek to cherish it in its 
proper abode, composed of live elements, and 
guided by six passions. Why dost thou distrust 
thine own soul ? 

]a 

O my soul, he not forgetful of Him who is 
everlasting ; and by whom the world is sustained 
and nourished. O think of Him who is the 
essence of all things, and who is omnipresent. 

Subdue thy passions, humble thy })ride. and 
with the sword of wisdom, sever thy attachment 
to earthly things. 

lb. 

Ilemember that last solemn day, when Death 
will visit you : your friends may then seek to 
romfort you, but you will be unable to respond 
to their sympathies. Yon shall behold your wife, 
(hildren, and kindred, and mourn ; they shall 
^tand before ^you fixed and syieechless, and nought 
lull lamentations shall la‘ heard in your dwelling, 
^"our eyes will grow dim, your pulse presently 
tease to beat, and your hands become cold. 
f»(‘ware, then, be not full of vain thoughts. 
>e[>arate yourself from carnal pleasures, and set 
your affections upon that which is durable and 
true. 

20 . 

Since thou knowest that ilion must one day 
die. why art thou so full of dis(|ni('tn(le. envy and 


distraction ? This fair body, of which thou art so 
enamoured, shaU lie prostrate mingled in dust. 

21 . 

By art, a piece of wood, or a blade of gi’ass 
may be preserved many years; but all your 
endeavours to preserve the body from destruction 
will be fruitless. Understand, therefore, where 
thou art, and whither thou art hastening. Love 
your fellow creatures, and do that which is right. 

22 . 

O my soul, my ever present companion, which 
way dost thou inquire after God ? Wherefore 
dost thou seek Him afar He dwelleth even 
in your own heart. 

2:b 

Behold, O man 1 how vain art thou, that 
ihinlvMjst thou knowest Him ; for though Be is 
every where present, thou canst not perceive Him. 

( > my soul ! thou hast wandered over the world, 
and yet knowest not what is best for thee ; in 
vain hast thou traversed the paths of error. 

2h 

Regard rhy i)ody as a chariot, its proprietor 
thy soul, and let wisdom bo thy guide. With 
the |K)wers uf your mind, curb your passions, 
the steeds of \our chariot ; refrain from luxur}', 
subdue your lusts, pursue th(^ paths of holiness, 
and submit only to truth. 


SANSKRIT EDUCATION IN TRAVANCORE 


Bv K. (\ 

K KRALA, as a whole, has been a of 

Sanskrit learning from time immemorial 
and her language and literature are in. separ- 
ably connected with Sanskrit, so much so, that 
a Sanskrit-knowing non-AIalayalee could eaisily 
inake out the sense of certain parts of our 
literature. With the advent of English education 
naLiv(3 culture and literature began to be neglected 
in other parts of India ; but, even at that 
period, there was a corisi<lerable body of people 
who were tenaciously sticking to their indigenous 
inethod of learning and whose endeavours in the 
Held of literature kept the light of Sanskrit 
knowledge unextiiiguished. Then < ame the time 
ot Indian cultural renaissance when people, as 
if hy niagic wand, turned to their own things. 
English literature could not quench the literary 
thirst of all the educated classes, whose taste was 
^ndumentally different f^m that of the English, 
pius the quest for literary expression brought 
home to them the value of language and 
literature of their own. 

When they came to their own literatures they 


PUAjM 

realized tlu' basic value of Sanskrit in the life 
of the nation, because as Prof. Kumarappa says — 
‘‘Sanskrit is not only the source of most of them 
(the Indian Vermieulnrs) but the fountain-head 
of the social and religious culture which inspires 
and sustains them’’. The new interest evinced 
in literature brought into existence provisions 
for Sanskrit learning, which had gone into 
oblivion owing to the negligence and disregard 
on the part of the educational authorities. 

In Travancore, first the Trivandrum Sanskrit 
College was instituted, wherein, in former days 
instniction was given only in Sanskrit. In due 
course, with the urge for the modernization of 
Sanskrit education a new curriculum was 
introduced which retaining the previous high 
standard in Sanskrit to a great extent, gave due 
weight to English, Malayalam, History, (Geography, 
Mathematics and the elements of Physical 
Science. When the demand for Sai^krit schools 
became more widespread many schools were 
opened in the country with the financial help of 
the State. Among the factors which were 
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the 


institutions, the 

English- 

English 

students 
colleges, 


conducive to the growth of these 
following are some 

(1) the unemployment among 
educated people, 

(2) the high expense incurred on 
education, 

(3) the spend-thrift habit that the 
* cultivate in tlie schools and 

and, above all, 

(4) their insuperable apathy towards the 
native surroundings. The revival of Ayurveda 
also gave an impetus to Sanskrit studies in 
Travancore. 

Now, we have got a good number of schools 
spread througliout the country. The course in 
the Sanskrit schools runs for six years after the 
elemenkiry education, at the end of which a 
public examination is held. As English and 
other subjects are compulsory, the successful 
candidates can be admitted in the higher forms 
of any English schools, or after a course of two 
years more, they can sit for the l]nglish School 
Leaving Examination. License for teaching; all 
these subjects in lower forms is issued in their 
favour, and they are legally qualifie<] to occupy 
any post which the undergraduates art? allowed 
in. As Vernacular teachers in English ami 
Vernacular Schools they are even given preference. 
Thus even the common-folk other than the 
‘blessed ones* are given an opportunity of 
edujjUiffg iTiui 'clTiHi:ejQ in the modern as w'ell as 



the indigenous way, so as to enable them to be 
equipped with a general knowledge of modern 
subjects without losing touch with the real source 
of their life. Tlie traditional belief that Sanskrit 
education would make one polite, simple, and 
contented, encouraged the law-abiding conservative 
part of the population to take considerable interest 
in it. The women ^ show particular interest, and 
in almost every high Hindu family tuition in 
Sanskrit is given to the girls. The members of 
the Royal family are invariably educated in 
Sanskrit also. 

For the permanent up-keep of the schools 
they charge a nominal fee ranging from three to 
twelve rupees per year. Formerly, the State 
aided^ these schools under the category of Primary 
Schools ; but under a new law those are classi- 
fied and h(dped now as Sanskrit schools. The 
tuition fees combined with the grant-in-aid place 
the schools on a fairly goorl financial basis. In 
many schools, specially in the country, class- 
rooms are overcrowded with students, who seem 
as happy, hopeful, ami enthusiastic as students 
in the other schools and colleges. They organize 
their sports and games, and take lively part in 
political and social movements and all other 
public activities. The Sanskrit students in 
Travancore have never been isolated from the rest 
of the country. When the question of unemploy- 
ment comes they are less desperate, for they 
have spent very little on their education. 


NDADAS, THE POET OF MITHILA 

Bv NAGKNDRANATH GUPTA 


T hirty years ago, while I was engaged 
in research work in connection with 
the edition of Vidyapati^s poems, 
which were subsequently published 
by the Bangiya Sahitya Parishad 1 discovered 
in Mithila that Govindadas, whose poems are 
incorporated in the large collection of 
Vaishnava poems, was also a native of 
Mithila, though he is believed to be a Bengali 
in Bengal. The result of my investigations 
was given in some papers T read at the 
Bangiya Sahitya Parishad and which were 
summarized in the report of the proceedings 
of that body. 

At that time, my conclusion was accepted 
without protest and no exception was taken 
in any Beugali journal or newspaper. After 
several years I read a paper on the same 
subject in Ben^llvbofore the Sahitya Parishad 


of Bengal, and another in English before the 
Poetry Society of Calcutta. It was repeated 
at the Patna University Senate Hall and was 
published in the Modern Revieu of July, 1930. 
This time there was a chorus of protest and 
it was contended that I was wrong and 
Govindadas was a Bengali and not a Maithil. 

Now, the majority of these critics had 
not read the whole of Padahalpataniy the 
great collection of Vaishnava poems, and 
did not know how many poets bore the name 
of Govindadas. They had only a hazy notion 
that the chief poet of that name was a Bengali 
and it was unpatriotic to admit that he was 
a Maithil. As n matter of fact, there were 
several poets, probably not less than five, 
who were named Govindadas, and one of 
them, that is, the greatest poet of that name, 
was undoubtedly a Maithil. This is conclusive- 
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ly proved by the fact that his poems have 
been frightfully mutilated in the Bengali 
collection, and many poems and portions of 
poems have become meaningless in conse- 
quence. 

This controversy has now been set at 
rest by the publication of Govinda Gitavali 
from the Vidyapati Press, Laheriasarai, 
Darbhanga, edited by Mathiiraprasad Dikshit, 
with a foreword by Dr, Ganganath Jha, then 
Vice-Chancellor of the Allahabad University, 
and a Sanskrit and Maithil scholar of high 
reputatioi'. Reference is made in the 
introduction to my papers and lectures on 
Govindadas Jha. It will not be seriously 
maintained that any attempt has been made 
to convert Bengali poems into Maithil. This 
edition is neither exhaustive nor always 


accurate, and a fuller and a better edition of 
the poems of Govindadas Jha should be 
published by the Maithil Sahitya Parishad 
of Darbhanga. 

In making the announcement that 
Govindadas Jha, or Kaviraj Govindadas as 
he is known in Bengal, was a native of Mithila 
and composed his poems in the Maithil 
language I merely stated the truth, which is 
above every other consideration, and it is a 
great satisfaction to me as it should be to the 
literary public that the people of Mithila 
have done their long neglected duty and 
claimed their own poet. Vidyapati Thakur 
and Govindadas Jha are the two greatest 
names in Maithil literature as they are also 
great names in early Vaishnava Bengali 
poetry. 


THINGS MORE IMPORTANT THAN THE THREE R’S IN EDUCATION 

By PASLIPULETl GOPALA KRISHNAYYA, b.a. (Madras), 

M.A. & M.sc. (Columbia), ph.D. (New York) 


A very dear friend of mine from India, a 
scliool master to boot, not that I am 
putting on “uppish’^ airs, because I too 
have the honour to belong to that “noblest of 
professions but sorriest of trades’^ wrote to me 
recently asking me, as to whether my philosophy 
regarding education has changed due to my 
foreign travel, schooling and experience. I should 
sny it has, whose wouldn't ! The more of the 
world I see and the more educational systems 
I observe, and I have had the very good fortune 
of seeing some of the very best in the world, 
1 am coming increasingly to the conclusion that 
there are infinitely more iinportimt objectives 
w'hich education should strive for than the three 
proverbial R's. This is by no means an original 
or novel inference, but to one brought up in the 
Indian educational soil, there is mucli food for 
thought in this commonly uncommon conclusion. 
While observing the ideal, edacational set-ups 
here (U. S. A.) naturally 1 compare them with 
those in my own country and it does pain me 
sorely to see how behind we are lagging. The 
late Mr. Edwin Samuel Montagu's descrip- 
tion of the Indian Government as being 
anti-deluvian and wooden, could with greater 
force be applied to our educational system. 

There ^ are six more or less neglected phases 
of education that, to me, seem more important 
than the usual subject-matter itself. Within the 
last twenty-five years we have undoubtedly 


improved the technique for guidance and teaching. 
Our real danger and our real problem lie in the 
mechanization of life, in becoming machine- 
rninded, in monotonous specialization, with its 
deadening set of habits and in a complete loss 
of perspective on human values. This philosophy 
sounds Gandhiaa, and there is much to be said 
in favour of it, after observing the industrial and 
competitive west. Ultimately we must attam 
beauty and serenity of thought and action. 
Ultimately the production of coal or cotton or 
anything else is bought too dearly if it means 
miles of tawdry, insanitary, ugly huts. 
Ultimately human values, individuality, person- 
ality, beauty, morality, freedom, must take 
precedent over production. We must definitely 
plan for intelligent use of recreation and leisure 
time. We must definitely counteract the deadening 
action of factory and mill. Education has a 
much larger task thmi training people to fit into 
vocational niches, not denying the very great 
importance of this task. 

I shall discuss here what seem to me matters 
of first importance in a student's training ; 
matters of basic importance in the formation of 
habits of aesthetics, morality and thought, in 
this trying and frenzied period of r^l mentation 
and examination within the school-rofei, and a 
living testimonial of cultutal failure without the 
school-room witnessediin the increasing number of 
psychoses, neurasthenias, suicides ; hi discontent, 
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m mob hysteria, in re-siuTection of jxiedieyal, 
racial and religious hatreds, and in moral and 
lesthetic breakdown that is so true of educated 
India of today. 

Antedating any attempt to teach formal 
subjects, such as reading, writing or arithmetic, 
tiiere should be, of course, as rich a basis for 
concepts as possible. Perception of objects and 
acts should be richly varied, while every sensory 
field at all pertinent should be brought into 
play. So easily said ! So difficult to attain ! 
Especially is an object made tangible and real 
if it is incorporated in some sensory-motor 
process. This dynamic rounding out of the 
concept should be much more extensive and 
much more emphasized than it is at the present 
time. Two pedagogical phases need more 
consideration than they receive : (1) If we 

build up action-concept systems of habits both 
varied and rich, we can secure in a fraction of 
the time at nine what we sweat blood to get in 
a puny, verbal, shadowy form at seven ; (2) Of 
still greater importance, and seldom fully 
recognized, is the problem of men foil hygiene 
involved when verbal fluency far outstrips 
tangible perception-action systems. When 
verbalisms and classification precede rich (concrete 
knowledge there is a divorce of action, tangibility 
and reality in concept. The things about us are 
never quite true : we are always just a little 
afraid of them. Like the person who has read 
of places but has never travelled, apology, un- 
certainty, unreality lurk in the background of 
consciousness. 

I^et me illustrate. Some years ago while 
teaching in a High School in India I had in 
my class a boy of thirteen of unusual verbal 
fluency, high 1. Q. and a very superior higli 
adult vocabulary ; but he just did not function. 
He could not slice a mango ; he could not open 
an umbrella ; he could not swim ; he was the 
slowest and oldest of several boys who learned 
to ride a bicycle ; he was an hour and a quarter 
wrapping a parcel for mailing; he could mouthe, 
classify and tell the twenty men what was goo(l 
to be done, but constantly violated atrociously 
the simplest hygienic rules. In short, perception, 
sensation, functionings and any judgment or 
decision derived therefrom were vague and 
shadowy. Verbalisms were a tender morsel on 
the tongue, rich and satisfying, an end in them- 
selves. The result was a paralysis of action 
and a Very astonishing paradox that the ^nvirete 
tangible, living, perceptually present thing was 
less real than the auditory or visual verbal 
symbdl thereof. The substitution of the verbal 
for the apperceptively real is unwholesome and 
smaoks of psychosis. This boy gives a clear 
T^al aecourit of how to take the right train; he 
IS paralyaetl wrft nr bewilderment in 

actuaiiy tiititig a tmm, in fact, runs wildly 
in the wroisig ifiwtibn. It is tragic our Indian 
ueebools aie fiiiadlWIA such boys. 


Undoubtedly the developing of rich, tangible, 
many-sensed, dynamic concepts constitutes a 
distinct problem of unrivalled importance and 
value, and should be attacked by making experi- 
ence as rich and varied and constructive as 
possible. There is no need for such training 
to be regimeiitized and formalized. It is better 
to enrich the natural, imddental situation. There 
is no need to feel that all people should acquire 
the same facts and con them in the same way. 
Varied, individualized and incorporated into the 
very fabric of motor activity, incidentalized 
experience with things (all sorts of things) is 
an essential part of any programme of education 
and healthy mental life, nn absolutely essential 
eleir>ent if we are to prevent dire mental distress 
that comes from the severing of action and 
concepts. 

An essential need of any civilization is that 
its citizens have an abiding love for the beautiful. 
Rantayana defines beauty as “value, positive, 
intrinsic*, and objectified; or, in less technical 
language, beauty is pleasure regarded as the 
quality of a thing/’ After all is said and done, 
the game is not worth the eandle and life is not 
worth living if we have not acquired an habitual 
attitude of injecjiing as much icsthetic interest 
as possible into everything around us. The 
attitude “any place but hen*, any time but now” 
eventually bec^omes a habit set that cruelly, 
automatically, and Jiiethodically denudes th<* 
future as it appears in the form of the immediate. 
A few weeks ago here (U. S. A.) all within a 
few hours, the leaves tn^irned brown and bronze 
and gold and glowed wdth a sort of iridescent 
warmth, and slowly changed to rich, dull tapestr> 
effects. Then was the time to possess and fo) 
enjoy with no thought of tlie morrow. Immediafo^ 
.sensory appreciation and enjoyment is ar. 
essential habit of thought and emotion that must 
be incorporated early. With urbanization an<l 
the denuding of life of much of its rural beauty, 
.esthetic education becomes of increasing import 
ance. The problem of happy and contentc^d 
living has become an increasing one which 
.science and invention have failed to solve. Le 
Bon hints at this when he says, “Science 
promised us truth, or at least a knowledge of 
such relations as our intelligence can seize; it 
never promised us peace or happiness. Sovereign- 
ly indifferent to our feelings, it is deaf to our 
lamentations. It is for us to endeavour to live 
with science, since nothing can bring back th<^ 
illusions it has destroyed.” It is for us 
endeavour to re-educate ourseIve.s and to give our- 
selves a new lease on peace and happiness. Th»^ 
school must take over the task that the honv 
cannot perform. 

I would say, then, that the second essential 
of leaching is habituated alertness in extracting 
from every incident something to admire h' 
beauty of colour, form, sound, and motion. The 
is a matter of habit formation; a matter 
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continuous incidental reference, systematized to 
meet seasonal, geographic, temporal and local 
needs. We cannot teach aesthetic appreciation 
any more than we can teach morality. What 
we do is to infabricate the day’s work with 
aestlietic feeling by placing the l)eautiful in 
contiguity with every task, by act and by 
suggestion, so that tlie student incorporates the 
love of the beautiful as tin; emotional part of 
his associations. Discussions about art, tin; 
logical or psychological analysis of beauty are 
of no avail; formal preachment of what he 
-^liould love or admire are (ujually fntih*. Only 
a continuous aesthetic milieu is ellective. In a 
recent book Dewey, whom J consider the greatest 
Icacher the West has produc(Ml sim^e Plato, and 
at whose feet 1 ha<l occasion to learn, says: 

“A genuine, apfireciation of th(‘ beauty of 
flo\v(;rs is not generat(Ml within a s(^lf-cn(;los(*d 
consciousness. It reflects a world in which 
beautiful flowers have already grown and been 
(‘jijoyed. Taste and d(‘sir(‘ rojnvscait a prior 
obj(H'tive fact r(;curring in action to s(H‘nre 
|M'rpetuation and extension. I)t‘sire for flow^'rs 
comes after actual enjoynumf of 1 Iow(Ts. lOvery 
ideal is ])re(;ed(;d by an actuality l>ut tin; i(h;al 
is mon‘ than a r(;petition in iniuT image of tin* 
actual, it projects in s«‘curer and wid(*r and 
fuller form soim* good which has beem pnwioiisly 
ex|H‘ri(Mi(‘ed in a precarious, ac(‘id(mtal, Ib'cting 
way.” 

One more incideni: Returning for a moment 
1,0 one. of my stndcmts who spmit th(‘ va<*alion 
wit!i the family. He had b(‘en given a c(*rta.in 
amount of formal naturi; study and evinc<;d a 
kemi interest in tla* nam(‘s of ])lants, Howers 
and birds, but wt; soon noticed that after the 
thing was classilied, it c<*ased to have int(‘r(»st. 
A b(*autiful red-h(;ade.d woodjKvker came every 
nuniiing and p(;c.ked at a chunk of suet we had 
! It out; a gorgeous sight with his licn-y mantle, 
--n after classification, my precocious youth found 
ic- hirtlier interest. To naim*, to identify, to 
cla-'.ify (perhaps to t(;ll about later) end<*d th(‘ 
matter. There was no interest in the obj(‘c.tiv(; 
^^iglit in itself ; a beautiful woodpt'cktT, as such, 
was of no interest. 

Some years ago I was in a small scout camp 
in India located in a lunghbonrhoovl especially 
ri(di in its variety of native flowers. Later, 1 
(|U(‘stionod every urchin I met, but nom; knew 
of tin; rich and varied display that natiin* staged 
every year, and which they- carele^^sly trsHni>led 
under foot. J mourned the fact but if the 
objective is to classify rather than enjoy, let us 
bot)e, the future may some day n^veal the beauties 
of nature, 

“A tiling well begun is half done” is true 
ol education as well as of other tasks. The 
emotional concomitants of any activity are a 
practical matter of the health, of the individual 
(•oncerned, and of the energy released for the 
^i^sk. A thing well begun in its emotional 
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associations is half done. The t(;ac.her, then, mus^ 
to it that the; student ac.(|nires a correct 
mental attitude towards school, towards work and 
towards life. One of tin; worst evils of modern 
civilization is loss of pride in craft and workman- 
ship. There is a baneful, unhygienic result 
arising from a misconception of work and an 
atbnnpt to get away from it as something un^ 
d(*sirable. Th(‘ dignity of work, the desire to do 
something us<‘ful, something beautiful, must be 
dev(;loped in tin* various works and plays and 
games. To hiw filled the first few years of a 
school life with joyous, buoyant activity, instead 
of henumlnng and r(;stri(‘ting negative criticism 
is of vast (unotiomd significance. We may safely 
say that to Imyc established Hie right attitude 
towards the whole work-a-(lay situation is vastly 
more important tluin the speiafie thing taught. 

Practically all of tin' clerical and academic 
rcginnais of the schoolroom can easily wait upon 
ineidfMital (‘uricbimMit of concepts and the gradual 
d(?v(‘lopmcnt ol tlic accessory muscles. There is 
almndaiK^c of ('vi<b*iic(; tliat students with a 
goodly su])|)ly of ci)iice,j)ts can cnt(T s<*hool at the 
age of nine or rmi and g(‘t through high school 
along with tb(‘ average stud(*nt entering school 
at six. i iiev(‘r worry about the student who is 
sliort on formal knowleilge ; 1 do worry about 

his common cvc‘rv<lay, bygiemic, moral, social, and 
cultural habits. 

Probably the most essential of tlie habits are 
those that redab; to hygiene. Time will cure 
many of tlu' faults of ])eople but matters of 
bygi(‘ne (‘an not wait ; care of the t(;eth, correct 
living, i>re(;autions n‘garding iiHec^tions, setting 
standards of .sanitation and cleanliness, all these 
must he in(‘orporaled early as a matter of im- 
mc^diate. m'ce^ssity am! to avoid remote conse- 

<|U(;nc(;s. 

Put habits will not be secured eitln^.r by 
t(;aching about what should he done or by 
atbaupts to inhabit which is now being done by 
verbal injunction. What is needed is indirect 
(;ontrol which is made possible by the very 
natun; of tb(‘ incidental and routine day’s work 
of the school. TIu; less (mergy spent in precept 
the better, hut the ingenuity of the teacher will 
he taxed d(;vising si;ttings which will demand 
by the iidu;r(‘nt mitun^ of the situation that the 
student practise hygienic living. Tht; teacher 
witli sort of (’// fannlle attitude is in a strategic 
situation that will inevitably tend to better 
physical adjustnicmts. Dewey has a splendid 
passage on the inability to teach by teaching 
about rather than make a setting for physical 
impr(3vcment. It runs as follows ; 

“Recently a friend remarked to me that there 
was one superstition current among even culti- 
vated p(‘rsons. They suppose that if one is 
told what to do, if the right end is y|)ointed to 
themi, all that is recpiired ir order to bring 
about the right act is will or which on the pa^t 
of the one who is to act. He used as an illus- 
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tration llie matter of physical posture ; the 
assumption is that if a man is told to stand up 
straight, all that is further needed is wish and 
effort on his part and the deed is done. He 
pointed out that this belief is on a par with 
primitive magic in its neglect of attention to the 
means which are involved in reaching an end ; 
and he went on to say that the prevalence of 
this belief, storting with false notions about the 
control of the body and extending to (control 
of mind and character, is the greatest bar to intelli- 
|fent social progress. It bars the way because 
it makes us neglect intelligent inquiry to discover 
the means which will produce a desired result 
and intelligent invention to procure the means. 
In short, it leaves out the importance of in- 
telligently controlled habit. 

'We may cite his illustration of the real 
nature of a physical aim or order and its 
execution in its contrast with the current false 
notion. A man who has a bad habitual posture 
tells himself, or is told, to stand up straight. 

If he is interested and responds, he brace.^ 
himself, goes through certain movements, and 
it is assumed that the desired result is sub- 
stantially attained ; and that the position is 
retained at least as long as the man keeps the 
idea or order in his mind. Consider the assump- 
tions which are here made. It is implied that 
the means or effective conditions of the realiza- 
tion of a purpose exist independently of 
establisheil habik and even that they may be 
set in motion in opposition to habit. It is 
assumed that means are there, so that failure 
to stand erect is wholly a matter of failure of 
purjpose and desire. It needs paralysis or a 
broken leg or some other equally gross pheno- 
menon to make us appreciate the importanr^e of 
objective conditions. 

“Now in fact a man who can stand properly 
does so, and only a man who can, does. In the 
former case, fiats of will are unneces.sary, and in 
the latter, useless. A man who does not stand 
properljr forms a habit of standing improperly, 
a positive, forceful habit. The (common implica- 
tion that his mistake is merely negative, 
that he is simply failing to do the right 
thing, and that the failure can be made good by 
an order of will is absurd. One might as well 
suppose that the man who is a slave of whiskey - 
drinking is merely one who fails to drink water. 
Conditions have been formed for producing a 
result, and the bad result will occur as long as 
those conditions exist They can no more be 

dismjssed by a direct effort of will than the 
conditions which create drought r;an be dispelled 
by whistling for wind. It is as reasonable to 
expect a fire to go out when it is ordered to stop 
burning as to suppose that a man can stand 
straight in consequence of a direct action of 
thought aud desire.^ The fire can be put out 
only by changing objective conditions ; it is the 
same w^lf rectKif^tion of bad posture/' 


By tradition and practice, the school can 
readily give many of the objecjfcive conditions 
that mould good hygienic habits. With emphasis 
Oil the positive side of habit, it is hard to 
conceive a more important opportunity than that 
which confronts the teacher. 

Moral and social habits are analogous in 
formation to physical and hygienic habits, and 
it goes without saying they are not secured by 
conning the Bible, the Quaran or the Ramayana, 
by subjection to arbitrary rules, or by any 
amount of preachment, but by free, natural, 
unconventional, unregimented intermingling of 
students. A give and take attitude, thi^ chance 
to freely work and play together, with incidental 
suggestive (controls, constitute the chief factors in 
securing cheerful and wholesome social and 
moral reactions from a dynamic and positive 
basis ratlier than the killing paralysis of 
injunctions and don’ts. The school offers tiie 
best laboratory in the world for this early 
training in social adjustnamt, altruism and moral 
action and discrimination. 

The increasing number of psychopathic cases, 
the large number of adolescent emotional break- 
downs, the emotional distress and discontent tliat 
surround us indicate that something is decidedly 
wrong in our methods of living, methods of 
thinking, emotional training and the .soundness 
of our aesthetic ideals. A large part of the 
difficulty is a result of general economic conditions 
and factors of urbanization, and lies beyond the 
scope of our iju mediate interest or power to 
rectify But after all is said, a generous proy)or- 
tion of the causes of dis(V)nrent, inferiority 
complexes, and anxiety anti fear neuroses can be 
traced to early life, and often to the schoolroom 
witli its practictes and especially its system of 
inhibitions. 

The situations in themselves seem so trivial. 
Perhaps illustrations will serve better to make 
my point clear. I had occasit)n to test a boy 
who was found to have an 1. (i. of 120. He 
entered school. For a few weeks (so the father 
told me) he took a great interest, went around 
at home saying his phonic families and thinking 
and talking of his school work. Suddenly, 
without warning, he lost all interest in school, 
complained that the leather scolded him, affected 
indifference to school work. It is quite clear 
that the indifference to the school is a defence 
attitude to cover fear and a feeling of inferiority. 
The condition is probably temporary, but tht' 
emotional effect mt^ be lasting and serious. 
What happened ? Probably pungent criticism 
publicly administered by a routine-driven teacho; 
with sixty wrigglers. I do not blame him, bu 
the teacher holds the whip handle and ca? 
publicly administer the blows. I would say ths 
at the present time to restore the student to ai 
attitude of confidence and interest and self-resper 
is paramount and takes precedence, and ml 
continue to take precedence over the three R 
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until it is accomplished. My attitude is not one 
id tender-mindedness but one of ^^iractical common- 
‘^ense. A thoroughly ingrained feeling of 
inferiority and habituation and accentuation of 
failure, fear of public ridicule, can auickly 
become crystallized into a definite emotional habit 
set, exacting an emotional toll in every act, 
social or business in (character, possibly through- 
out life. 

May 1 take another illustration. When 
connected with a college in India a very capable, 
well-groorned, good-looking, self-contained-appear- 
ing chap came to me to confess that it is almost 
impossible for him to meet people in any social 
way or in interview. I probed. This is what I 
got. (To be sure, many factors appeared from 
lime to time and added to the complexity and 
perplexity of the habit stream.) As a little child 
entering school, he recalls being timid and 
confused and unused to large groups of children. 
An injury to the knee made play «lifficult and for 
ji time impossible. The inferiority in the play 
situation has spread to a gcmeral feeling of 
inferiority in the ])resen(H" of others, riidoubtodly, 
thtTt' was a time in his early play days when 
a little skill and recognition of the possible 
consecpiences could have saved him a mental 
attitinle that today is m^arly impossible to 
oven-ome. 

To maintain one’s intellectual ami emotional 
morale is more essential in tin* habits of the 
first few years of school lif(‘ than all the academic 
lingo one could stuff in. An ounce of self- 
confidence is worth a pound of learning ; while 
an ounce of cringing self-consciousness will out- 
value in a negative w'ay many a pound of formal 
training. 

The teacher should, like tlu* clever hostess, 
1^^' ever on the alert to smooth out any .social 
maladjustment. To neglect the mental attitude 
students, to fail to find out just w^hat goes 
on within their minds is vastly more reprehen- 
sibi< than to neglect spelling and rca<ling. It i.« 
relatively easy to correct or teach ordinary 
subject even if the .student in (juestion begins at 
the age of nine or ten, but it is next to impos- 
silde to correct completely intellectual fear and 
inferiority complexes w'hen thoroughly habituated. 

Recently I have had an interesting experience 
teaching a very bright Italian chap of thirty in 
an adult education class in New York City. At 
less than eleven years ^ of ag^ he w^ent into a 
‘oal nine to drive mules, where he remained 
mtil eighteen. Beyond the third class he has 
■ad no further education and only rough work 
nid ignorant associates. He has covered the 
sual grade arithmetic in about four months. He 
c.ks training, but he possesses courage, self- 
liance and self-respect. He is fearless, he has 
d strikes and joined an outlaw strike (cited to 
now his mental attitude). He knew little of 
irithmetic when I began with him, but neither 
as he intellectually bruised and bleeding. 


Tlie teacher may well consider the mental 
hygiene of students of first importance. Like 
physical hygiene, bad mental conditions become 
accumulative and incurable with time, and are 
unlike the shortcomings of formal school life 
which often automatioally disappear with time. 
As an actual fact, time cures so many of the 
routine school problems, it often seems a pitv 
that wc expend colossal energy to get a result 
at seven that we can get off-hand at ten or 
eleven. 

William Stern, the German psychologist, 
|lesignated the preserving and developing of 
individual difference as the problem of the twen- 
tieth c;entury. In .spite of all we can do, the very 
nature of our industrial and urban life seems to be 
threatening some of the most valuable traits of 
individual variation. The proverbial last straw 
is for the school to accentuate this stereotyping 
process. \Ve lop oft or stretch out to meet the 
Procrustean bed of tb.e system. In this process 
the school is left the freest to cater to the in- 
dividual, and it is with the students in school 
that the matter of individual difference is of 
the greatest moment. They are unblushing non- 
(‘onforniists, whiidi .so often puzzles and alarms 
the adult, who forgets Emerson’s caution, ‘‘You 
arc trying to make that man another you. One’s 
enough !” 

It is a (ceaseless problem, then, of fine adjust- 
ments ; to preserve individuality on the one hand 
with joyous and sj)()ntaneou8 co-operation on the 
other. 

I have attempted to point out that in school 
the three R’s (or pre-vocational preparation) are 
of decidedly minor importance in education. The 
sidiool should clearly recognize this and fearlessly 
maintain the ground that the es-sentials of 
education either for individual happiness or for 
ultimately efficient practical judgment are : 

1. Getting rich dynamic concepts, 

2. Getting an appreciation of the beautiful, 

8, Getting proper es.sential attitudes towards 

work and play, 

4. Getting hygitMiic, moral, social and cultural 
habits, 

5. A careful ob.servance of the conditions 
of mental hygiene with little children and youths, 

(>. The preserving of individuality, 

I am not at all concerned about the subject- 
matter itself. If the six items just discussed are 
considered paramount (not secondary or trivial) 
one need not worry about the content or method 
of teaching, in so far as precisions and order 
of presentation go. With school children it is 
essentially a matter of attitude. Some teachers 
will secure a proper attitude and teach the three 
R’s others will take the most informal situations— 
say the selection of colours for a design--and 
dominate the student’s choice— note, dominate 
his choice, not his desire. Blindly then, but 
wisely, he quickly seeks approval for choosing 
teacher’s choice, not spontaneously choosing 
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I)ecau8(^ it inwardly watisfics liiin. lie has laid 
his first lesson in liyjxjrrisy and do^jina, ivj^ard- 
less of subject matter. AjkI 1 am not sure hut 
the three R’s an^ heller, il \\r must lx; doj^matie, 
because in this (•as(‘ w(‘ lmv(i el(*arly (lefined 
objective fact, in vvhicli tbcrc is little personal 
jchoico, while in tin* field of aesthetics, assent 
without belief or conviction cjin only lead to 
hypocrisy and si;ihterfn^(i. 

And finally, h^t nu* say, teachers will lose in 
every ar|>:ument if they forsaken these j^cnna-al 
principles. StmUmts can Jind do learn formal 
subj(*cts (iven as early as two and a half. Vonr 
arjj:uinents must rest on : (1) tlu^ r(‘lativ(' nn- 
importanc(‘ of formal subject-matter at so early 


ail a*re : (2) the j^reat(T ease in teaching' if formal 
work is postponed until a rich conceptual basis 
and stionger and more precise musculature are 
s(‘cured ; (B) the very important factor as to 
whctlua’ time in itself will not facilitate or 
eliminate the necessity of the labour; and (1) 
lu'aring in mind that hygienic, aesthetic, emotion- 
al and social adjustments are paramount ; (oi 
defending the youth's right to exist simply as a 
youth instead of as an adult in iireparation. 

In my judgment, Froebers three principles, 
social imitation, learning through expression, and 
systemaiiziHl ])lay are relatively more inpiortanl 
in edmration than the threi^ ll’s. 


PASSING THRdlJGH CAIRO 

F>v SI I ;i I AS (\ DOSE 


T here ar(‘ few cities so fascinating as 
(kiiro, the capital of Modcu'ii Egypt. 
Nursed by tlie Nile and guarded 
by the towering Pyramids, this city 
with its pleasing (diniate, luxuriant v('g<‘tation, 
lovely streets and pieinr(‘S(jn(* buildings has 
an unceasing attraction for tli(‘ foreignm*. 
iJut how few of thosci who i cpcatedlv pass 
in juid out of the Suez C-anal liave biam to 
Cairo ! 



Cuiio Museiitn. 

The Racnxl cow of Deir-el-Behari 

Thanks to the arrangements made by the 
Lloyd Triestino Company, we could leave 
M, V. Victoria at Suez, drive by car to Cairo, 


spend a iisidnl day then* and catch the boat 
again at l^)^t Said. By 9 p. in. on the 16th 
January, 1925, \ve were at Suez, d’he ship 
anchored at a great distance from tin* shore 
and W(‘ had to cross over in a f(‘rry. It was 
a nioonlil night. The vast expanse of water 
was bj'ightened by the rays of the silvery 
moon. All around of us were gloaming the 
lights (d^ the town of Suez and of Port Tewfik 
with tludr starry refl(*(*iion dancing in tln^ bosom 
of the sea. Passing the customs barrier, we got 
into the car whieli was to carry us to ('airo. Soon 
the town was past and wc won* in the heart 
of the desert, rushing northwards. A com- 
jiaiiion of ours was expecting some adventure 
at th(‘ hands of desert Bedoins, but he was 
disappointed. There was jieacc all along 
the way -endless sand on both sides — the 
road running straight ahead and the pale 
moon shedding its lustre from the canopy of 
hcav(*u. .It was past midnight when we 
reached (Aiiro. In the stillness of the night, 
the brilliantly lighted streets of Cairo witl 
their stately buildings looked euchauting. 

The u(*xt morning wc made our trip t« 
the Pyramids. The air was cold and a bitini: 
wind was blowing as we crossed the Nile am^ 
rushed to where the world-famous Pyramid 
were silhouetted against the morning sk} 
Soon we arriyf^l at their foot and began 
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The ( 'itjulel, (^airo 


L» I/O upwards. So (li(\se w(‘r(‘ the momini(*iits 
of stone that had lired tin* iinieiiiatioii of (‘V(‘n 
a soldier like Na[)oh‘Oii ! The l'V(MU*h hanpen'or 
had drawn up his ti-oops ihmt tlieiii and had 
stirr(‘d u|) tli(‘ir tir(‘d liml)s bv n‘iuindin<r 
lh(Mn that bOOO ycairs w(u-e lookiue,* down 
ui>on them, Th ai>peal had woi*ked lik(‘ 
inai^'K^ and th j\Iam(*hdv(‘s had Ix'cn 
scattered like dusi Ixddre the wind. 
Kound the Pyramids w(‘ wa'kcal and in and 
out of the sevei’al (‘xeavations, wondcaane; all 
the time what the Pyramids had to teaeli us. 
^ es, we also could fe(‘l an inspiration. Stand- 
injr before those towerinc’ e’iaiits against the 
hiKtkground of the (aidless and dr(*ary d(\sert, 
one (‘ould realize tJie majesty of man and the 
immortality of tlu^ soul. riie authors of those 
(‘dilicms had delied time. Tluw had enshrimal 
themselves in stone and whoever had any 
inwardness of pere.eption, could hold com- 
munion with them. 

Near the Pyramids was the Sphinx with 
its eternal riddle. One massive work of 
"^tone, the scarehing eyes gazing at the rising 
sun -what idea did the Spliinx (Mubody ? 
One of the guides ventured an explanation. 
Idle ancient Egyptian worsnippi^d tlie Siui- 
(lod and the Sphinx was either a symbol of 
the Sun or a representative^ of Sun-worship. 
Hut who knew? The soul that had built the 
Sphinx did not speak and the riddle remained 
unsolved. A little bird was sitting motionless 
on the head of the Sphinx. ‘'That is the soul 


of the S|>hinx’' said a guid(\ to tickle our 
])hantasy, “dial eoiiu's (‘very morning to greet 
him.” Looking more closely at the face of 
tin* Sphinx, W(‘ found that tin* nose had been 
blown oil*. Thai was anothei* problem, we 
thought. Hut the guid(‘s w(‘re not to be 
daunted. ‘^Il was a cannon-ball of the 
Emperor NapohMui (hat did (he hav()(‘/’ said 
om* of (hem. ( 'onm^cting Napoleon with the 
Pyramids, w(‘ w(*r(‘ jirepanHl to be convinced. 
Hu( another gui(h* prob'stcul. ‘Tt was the 
Arab icono(*lasts \vho had dom^ it/’ he said, 
”(o s|)it(; th(‘ ancient h^gvptians.” 

We left th(‘ Sj)hinx more puzzled than ever 
and turiK'd to the Pyramids. ‘T)o you want 
to climb to (lie top of the Pyramids?” asked 
one gui(l(‘. “No, thank you, tinu^ is against 
us” was th re|)ly. “Tlnu’c is a. man who can 
run u|) t( the top and descend in eight 
minutes, Sir,” Ik* continiuid. Thinking that it 
was a furth(‘r (rick for emptying our pockets, 
Ave declined, saying that that did not interest 
us. Instead, we sought to explore the interior 
of the biggest of the J^yramids. That was no 
ditticadt task. The narrow passage leading 
up to the big hall in the heart of the Pyramid 
was lighted with electricity. Only our backs 

were aching at the time we reached the hall 

the elfVict of continuous bending wliilc we were 
climbing the steps. Tlic total height of the 
Pyramid was more than loO feet and 
the hall was situated almost half-way. 
The mummies of the ancient kings used to 
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one is left wondering at the 
high level of art and civiliza- 
tion which the ancient 
Egyptians attained at a period 
which must be at least as old 
as 2000 B. (’. The works of 
art look as fresh as if they 
had been constructed only 
yesterday and apart from 
the excellence of their work- 
manship, what simply appals 
the imagination of man is how 
tliey have been so effectively 
l>reserved as to defy the 
ravages of time. As compared 
with Egypt, India also can 
boast of a very ane.ient culture 
and civilization, but one must 
admit that we have not been 
able to pr(»serve what we 


be stored here, but the hall 
was now empty the mummies 
having been removed to the 
museums. There was another 
and smaller hall at a lower 
level, where the mummies of 
the queens used to be stored. 

The Pyramids of Geza, where 
there is the Sphinx, are about 
nine miles from Cairo. There 
are nine Pyramids in all, three 
big and six small ones. The 
big ones are in perfect condition 
— only the alabaster coating 
having come ofT at many places. ' 

There is another group of 

Pynimids at a greater distance 

from Cairo, about twenty miles, 

near the ancient city of Memphis, and some 

statues of the ancient Egyptian kings are to be 

found there. 

No less interesting than the Pyramids is 
the Museum of Antiquities in Cairo which 
is a store house of all the finds in 
difterent parts of Egypt. Within this 
Museum the most interesting section is 
' that which contains the finds of the tomb of 
Tutankhamen at Luxor in Upper Egypt It 
is not possible to describe the treasures from 
Luxor that have been stored in the Museum 
nor is it possible tu do justice to them in the 
course of one or tiyo Visits. At every step, 



The Tombfi of the OaJifs. (yairo 

constructed, owing to our comparative ineffi- 
ciency in the art of preservation. More- 
over, I do not think that we developed 
the material side of life— the arts and 
crafts -as much as the ancient Egyptians 
did. Our emphasis was not on civiliza- 
tion, but on culture ; not on the material 
side of life but on the intellectual and spiri- 
tual. Therein, we had our advantages as well 
as disadvantages. Owing to our superior 
thought-power, we could hold our own against 
invaders from outside even when we were 
vanquished physically for the time being — 
and in course of time we could also absorb the 
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outsider, while the ancient Egyptian went 
down before the Arab invaders and disappeanid 
altogether. ( )n the other hand, emphasis 
on the intellectual and spiritual side, (paused 
us to neglect the development of science and 
left 118 comparatively weak on the material 



T-airo Musemn — Muiny mask 

and physical side of life. The glorious 
iXTiods of our history W(ire when Wf‘ were able 
strike the golden mean between the 
dtiuands of spirit and of matter ; of the soul 
and of the body — and thereby }>rogress 
simultaneously on both fronts. Owing to the 
inter-relation between the soul and the body, 
the neglect of the body not only weakens a 
nation physically — but in the long run, weakens 
it spiritually as well. India at the present 
Jiioment appears to be suffering not merely 
from physical weakness but from spiritual 
exhaustion as well — the inevitable result of 
our neglecting one aspect of life. And if we 
are to come to our own once again, we have to 
advance simultaneously on both fronts. 

To return to our narrative. The morning 
excursions over, we devoted the afternoon to 
sight-seeing within the city. Cairo is full of 
mosques and tombs and much of ancient 


history lies embedded therein. Each mosque 
has its own beauty and its own story to tell. 
Sometimes one is brought face to face with 
scenes of biblical interest as well, but liow far 
they are real, one cannot tell. For instance, 
inside the big Citadel (the old fort of Cairo), 
the guide showed me a very deep well, which 
he said was the well of Joseph. One of the 
most interesting spots in Cairo is the Citadel 
from where one can have a magnificent view 
of the wholes city of ( 'airo. The Palace of 
Mohammed Ali from where this view is 
obtained is unfortunately in a neglected condi- 
tion now. The guide showed us the room 
where Mohammed Ali is supposed to have 
invited the Mamelukes to dinner and after- 
wards taken them unawares and massacred 
them, only one of thi‘ Mamelukes escaping with 



Heliopolis— The Hindu Palace 

his life. Outside this Palace, is the mosque of 
Mohammed Ali which fortunately is now being 
renovated at considerable cost The mosque 
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of Sultjui HaH«an, tlio M(>s(jiie, tln^ tomb 
of the Maiiiolukes, the A1 Azhar Univ(‘rsity — 
are some of the other of intc^rost which 

draw the foreigoer. 



8tela-AkluMiiiteii adorinj;’ ilu* Sun. 
(;3airo MuReuiii 


H aving seen something of old Egypt, oiir 
thoughts naturally turned to Modern Egypt. 
Modeni Cairo was a fiiK’. city and one could 
not but admir(^. it. Rut the modern Palace of 
the King was by no means an imposing struc- 
ture. Even th(» barracks of the Rritish troops 
looked more attractive. Egypt, W(^ were told, 
had a King but a rude reminder came when 
we eyed the Union Ja<‘k ]>r()udly lloating in 
the wind on the t/>p of the British barracks in 
the heart of the town and also in the (Jitadcl. 
Indep<aid;enc!6v Wdecd ! 

But what abdut the people of Modern 

■ \ ‘ 4 ' ■ 


Egypt ? I had heard of the Nationalist Party 
of Egypt— called the Wafd Party which was 
once so brilliantly led by Syed Zagloul Pasha 
of revered niemoi’y, who has left an able 
snc<“<’ssor in Monstapha El-Nahas Pasha. A 
visit tf> Cairo would of course bo meaningless 
without an interview with the great Nationalist 
hiader. 'I'lu! time at my disposal was short, 
but T was lucky onoiigli to have the desin^d 
interview. Monstajdia El-Nalias Pasha was 
accompanied by two of his ablest colloagne.s, 
Mr. M. Nokrashy and Mr. Makram I'llxsid, 
wIicikT met him. We had si very interesting 
talk, f was anxious to know something about 
JOgypt at first hand wliihi they were anxious 
to know about India. 1 was glad to learn that 
imd(‘r the I*rei'iiership of N(issim Pasha, the 
rule of ordinanci' had ended in Egypt. The 
Nationalists could once again breatlu? freely. 
Oil the Sth and Otli .lamiary, lit'k"), they had a 
< Vmgress of the Wafd Party in Cairo attended 
by over iiO.bOO people wliich had jiroved to 
be all iiiipiirallele.d siiccoiss. h.leetions to the 
Ikirliament w(“re expected to be held shortly 
and Wafd Party was coiilident of sweeping 
the polls. Altogether, the situation looked 
very liopc'fni for the Nationalists and the 
leaders were in high spirits. 

Turning to India, Monstapha hjl-Nahas 
I*a»ha lirst (aupiired about the health of 
M.-ihatma (laiidlii. lie said that when the 
Mahatma was returning to India in 19'}!, lie 
had sent his Secretary to Port Said to invite 
him to Cairo and he had arranged a meeting 
in his own house of the ])rotirmeiit imunbers of 
his Party. P>nt niifortniiately the Mahatma 
could not come. Onr talk next turned to the 
riiii(ln-Mosleiii <jnestion and Monstapha 
eoiidciiiiied the action of those commiiiialists 
Avho w(*re acting against the best interests of 
Indian Nationalism. He eiKjiurcd one by one, 
as to wlio uiiioiig the Moslem leaders were 
working with the Nationalist Party and who 
were on the side of the Government. Ho said 
tliat in lOgypk the Egyptian Moslems had 
oonie to a perfect understanding with the 
Egyptian Christians (called Copts) and both 
the communities were working hand in liand 
for the uplift of Egypt. He hoped that before* 
long tli» same thing would happen in India. In 
coiiclusioti, I assured the Monstapha that we 
Indians were following the fortunes of the 
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p(^opl(» with the greatest interest and 
oiir whole-hearted sympathy was with them 
in their struggle for freedom. In return, he 
conveyed the warmest sympathy of the 
Egyptian people for the ‘ Indians In their 
National fight for frecidom. 

Ihere are four principal tjuestions which 
form the bone of contention between the 
Egyptians and the British. Firstly, the British 
army ol occupation ; secondly, the existence 
oi European tribunals which alone can try 
Europeans in Egypt ; thirdly, the (*or)trol over 
tlic Suez Canal and last but not least, tlie 
douiand for the inclusion of Siulan within 
Kf^jpt. When Mousta])ha El-Mahas Pasha 
was the Prime Mitiistcr and there was a 
Labour Cabinet in Enojland a few years ajro, 
nejijotiations for a (aituprninise were carried 
oil. An nndi'rstandiiif!; was readied on most 
o! the ((iiestion-s but ultimately there was a 
di adloek on the (|uestion of the Sudan. When 
the Labour Cabinet was turned out of olliee, 
the whole atmosphere e.hau<;ed. ReeeiitL 
there has been an im[)rovement in the atmo.s- 
phere since Sir Miles Ijoel: llainpsou, of ('hina 
fame, bee nine the High Commissiom'r in Egypt. 

After a busy day sp(‘iit in Cairo, wc left 
by train for Port Said to cateh our boat th(*n‘. 
In the train we had s(;veral ICgyptian fellow- 
pass(*ngers and as some of them spoke hJnglish 
(Ereiich is, on the whole, more popular in 
Egypt than English), w(^ soon h JJ into a e.on- 
ver^sation. We wanted to find out liow th(‘ 
man in the street looked upon the nationalist 
\\ afd Party. One of the passemgers — a ( ^opt 
\vlio Avas a Government servant, was at first 
ehary of committing himsedf. Ihit when he 
iound that wo were dependabl(‘, he became 
more frank. He spoke v(*ry highly of tlie 
^^^l^ypfhin leaders and said, among other thing.s, 
Ibat all Egyptians, wiiether Moslems or 
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t^diristians, wore the Tarboosh or Fez Cap, 
because it was the National headdress of the 
Egyptian people. (Till then I had always 
regarded tlie Fez C/iip as a symbol of Islam). 



Cairo-MusptJin. 

Statue of Anicjiotli(*8 HI and the Queen Tigi 


By 11 p. m. Ave Avere on board our ship. 
Within an hour she set sail. At the entrance 
to the Mediterranean Sea, w(i passed the statue 
of the Erench Engineer, Lesseps who had 
constructi'd the Suez Canal and we were soon 
on tlic high seas. The lights of Port Said 
grew dimmer and dimmer as the Avaves began 
to groAv III volume. When morning dawned, 
the ship was rolling and most of us were sick. 
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ITS CRITICAL EDITION OF THE MAHABHARATA 

By S. K. 1)E, m,a., i>. Litt 


T he C'ity of Poona, situated in the heart of 
the Maharashtra, is also, not inappropriately, 
th(i centre of its political, cultural and 
scholarly activities. Even if its older traditions 
were essentially political and military, notldiijr 
strikes a visitor to Poona more today than its 
pictures(iue and restful surroundings, ’ whicli are 
eminently suited to its newer ideals of educational 
and literary endeavour, and which offer a pleasing? 
contrast to the restless commercial atmosphere of 
a city like Bombay. Poona scarcely possesses 
any productive industry of its own in the 
economic sense, but it carries on educational and 
literary production on a fairly larg^e scale. There* 
are about one hurnlred and fifty institutions, f^nnit 
and small, devoted to this object ; and as a city of 
institutions, built up during the last fifty years, it 
has already established a unique reputation among 
the great cities of India. Most of these institutions 
are supported by enterprising private socioti(*s 
or organizations, germinating from very small 
beginnings and spreading its roots and branches 
far and wide. \^^ry few of these institutions possess 
the high speed and luxurious equipment of ri(rhly 
financed administration. In a poor province 
like the Maharashtra, where proverty is regarded 
more as a discipline than a calamity, it is easy to 
find workers working out an idea, no 'l(*ss 
enthusiastically, on the barest subsist(»nc(* wag(*s 
or even in an honorary capacity. In this way 
were built tip the two excellent (/olleges, nam(d>% 
tht? Fergusson ('ollege with its numerous feeder 
institutions in the city and outside, condu(‘tod i)y 
the Deccan E<lucation Society, and tlie Sir 
Parashurambhau College, conducted l)y the 
Sikshana Prasaraka Mandali ; while a new 
private college, the Nowrsojee Wadia (College has 
been started by the Modern Education Society. 
Besides these, Poona possesses a college of 
Engineering, a college of Agriculture, a Medical 
School, a Law College, a Preparatory Military 
School, a Women’s University with its feeder 
schools, Training Colleges for Men and for 
Women, an Anjumani-Islam, a Tex^hnitjal School, 
a school for the study of Jaina Sastras, an 
Industrial Museum and well-laid-out Botanical and 
Agri-horticultural gardens, serving the neeih of 
about B0,r>00 students from different parts of the 
province. Leaving mule the social and political 
organizations, the official institutions, as well as 
the Gymkhiiiiis and varioas institutions for 
physical cul^ and recreation, the above enumera- 
tion doesjsni exhaust the many-sided 

ei'lttcationJI^iviiies nf city. There are also 


.several typical organizations which specialize , in 
the different (Uiltunil aspects of national life. 
Such are, for instaiK^e, the well-known 
Bharnta Itihasa Ramsodhaka Mandala for hi.smri- 
cnl study and research, the Academy of Philosophy 
and Religion, the Cokhale In.stitule of Politics 
and Economics and the Bhandarkar Oriental 
RHseareh Institute During my last four months’ 
stay in the city it has been my pleasun^ and 
r»rivilege to come in touch with some of these* 
i(*{iding institutions, and profit by the experiemce. 
In this paper an atteunpt will be made to give an 
ac(*ount, from personal knowledge, of the last- 
named Institute, with which my pre.sent work has 
brought me in direct and intimate contact. 

’fhe Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, 
which was formally opened by Lord Willingdon 
on July 0, 1917, arose out of the efforts of the 
lat(^ Dr. P. D. Gune ami other Sanskrit setholars 
to pen^etnate the memory of Sir R. (i. Bhamlar- 
kar, the great pioneer of oriental research in tlu^ 
province, by establishing an Institute for study 
and research in oriental literature. Through the 
liberality of the Tata Brothers and 11. K. IT. tlu* 
Nizam's Government, the Institute today possesses 
splendid buildings and a (Im^ Guest-housi^ for 
scholar-visitors, in an open .spa(*.e at tlie foot of a 
range of hills, outside the (’amp ami the Oity 
ini t not very far from them. As the institution 
grew, the Ciovernment of Bombay hamhxl over 
the Institute its .‘splendid collection of valuation 
manuscripts, originally deposited at the Deccan 
(Allege, tog(^th(u- with an annual grant of 
Rs. for its maintenance. Its Manuscripts 

I)epartment now possesses about 20, (KX) manus- 
cripts, which were collected during a period of 
sixty years by Biihler, Kielhorn, R. G. Bhandar- 
kar an<l others. The Publication Department of 
the Institute has now relieviMl Government of Ihi* 
responsibility of editing and publishing tlio well- 
known Bombay Series of valuable Sanskrit ami 
Prakrit works. For such work, which should 
entrusted tx) an organized institution devoted to 
specialized study and research, no government, 
could be really well qualified ; and the wise 
tmnsference has now made a more efficient 
working of the scheme possible. The Instiiiilc 
also publishes an oriental journal which ha^ 
already established a reputation for itself in th» 
scholarly world. From 1927 the Institute Imyi 
been making provision for post-graduate study ii; 
Sanskrit, Pali, Ardhamagadhi, Philology an 

Ancient Indian Culture with a view to prepnrin 
Rtudents for thojBombny University Examination 




The Institutc- 

Hui the most important work which the 
Jiistituio undertook within two years of its 
(existence and which is characteristic of its scholarly 
spirit and outlook, is th(3 work of pr<‘pnrin<r anil 
puidishin^^ a critical edition of thci ^^reat Jinlian 
cpi(S the Sanskrit 'Mahal diarata. The task has 
al)sorl)cd most of its ener^^^ies in recent years and 
lias already matured in the publicadon of tluj 
first volume of the (jdition. Sirn^e very little is 
known of it outside the scholarly world, it would 
lH'rhai)s be not out of place to i»’ive a brief 
« eount of this important work which should 
ml Test not only th(^ professional scholar but also 
tlu* ordinary reader to whom the ^n-eat (^|)ic is one 
ol his noblest national hiTita^res. The first book 
el the epi(i, containing: only tlv^ Adi-parvan, in a 
closely printed maj^nifieent volume of llln quarto 
pa^^ijs, is now completed and pulilished, with an 
extensive scholarly introduction (lid paj»’es), 
clahorate critical notes and appendices, under the 
♦‘ilitorship of Dr. V. S. Sukthankar. Tlu^ merit 
ol this edition will be sufheiertly indicated if we 
'luote here the very high . but fully dt^sevved 
praise bestowed on it, in a recent (daborau? 
review, by Professor Winternitz, who has himself 
worked in the same field, by declaring that “this 

tile most important event in the history of 
f^anskrit philology since the publication of Max 
Muller’s edition of the Rigveda.’’ 

The position which th^^ Mahabliarata occupies 
‘n all investigations connected with the language, 
iterature and culture of India needs little 
mphasis. A really critical edition, on modern 
cientific lines of this vast epic, which is a 


Main Building 

varitable encyclopaedia of Indian religion, philo- 
sophy, mythology and culture, and which has 
moulded Indian life and thought through 
many centuries, can be rightly described -as 
a work of national importance. But the 
eiiorinousness and difKeulty of editing such . a 
bewildering text from a complicated mass cj 
manuscript-material, existing in as many scripts 
as there are provinces in India, appear to be a 
task beyond the powers of any one man in an 
average life-time. It is easyj enough, with time 
and patience, to edili the text from one version or 
from a few manuscripts, which follow the ordi- 
narily ])reval(int vulgate text; but there are 
various versions of the work, as many again as 
there are scripts, given chiefly in manuscripts 
available in difierent parts of India. No one has 
hitherto attempted to examine and weigh them 
carefully with a view to constitute a really critical 
text. The hatasahasri, as it exists today in 
manuscripts, is thus a complicated mass of 
records, which require careful sorting, sifting and 
weighing of evidence at every point to arrive at 
an authoritative text, constituted with a degree of 
approximation which may be deemed sufficient 
for all critical purposes. 

Bengal took the lead at one time by publishing 
at Calcutta in 1834-B9 the nditio which 

was begun by the Committee of Public Instruction 
and coinpleted by the Asiatic Societys^ of Bengal. 
It was followed by the Burdwan edition published 
in six volumes in Bengali character in 1862-81. 
In the meantime the Bombay edition of the work 
was published in 1863 with Nilakantha’s commen- 
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tary by the Ganapat Krishnnji Press. The next 
important edition (IDOO-l 1), published at 
Kumbhakonum, claiin(‘(l to been ‘^mainly 

based on the South Indian” manuscripts. But 
none of these editions, ]>ioneer and useful works 
as they are, is bas^^l on siicli ample and varied 
mq,nu8eript-material, or executed with such philo- 
logical and critical insight, as^ would produce a. 
really reliable text. Other editions, as well as 
translations, have followed, but none of them 
could satisfy tlie highly exacting demands of 
modern critical scholarship, or remove the many 
uncertainties of the t(‘xt. Even a cursory exami- 
nation would show that their text.s are frankly 
ecle(!tic, or follow the generally prevalent hut 
much inhaior and conliated text of Nilakantha, 
which reproduces tlu^ versi(m of a particular late 
typo of manuscripts. Textual criticism and 
research, whi(*h is a product of modern philologi(‘al 
studies, were hardly undersrood or could scarcely 
be expected in these (‘arly publications. 

The need of a critical edition of the text has 
therefore been keenly felt for over half a century, 
but a geiKTal scer)ticism ])revailed, (*ven among 
scholars, regarding tlie possibility of th(‘ giganti<* 
and difficult task. At last, it was agreed at tin* 
International (-ongress of Orientalists at Poim* in 
1899 that a committee^ should be a]»polnted to 
explore the possibilities and consider th(‘ proposal. 
The Committee recommended in 19(11 that the 
work of preparing the critical edition should ho 
undertaken by the International Assoeintioii of 
Academies. In aceordance with this d< (*ision the 
Academics of Berlin and VienTia sanctioned 
funds for the purpose, and the pndiminarv w’ork 
for the critical edition was actually commenced. 
But before the enterprise had advanced, the world- 
war intervened. 

After the war, the Bhandarknr Inslitut(\ then in 
its infancy, thought enthusiastically of carrying 
out the plan in India, fortunately not fully 
realizing at that time the enormou^ness of the 
project or the complexities of the proldom. A 
meeting was held on July fh 191s;; du* Pn>sidenl- 
clect of the occasion was tlie Tlrdor of Aiindh, 
the well-known Ilhcral and enthusiastic patron of 
arts and literature. He off'cnal a princely 
donation of a lakh of rnf)ees. bv annual grants, 
towards the (*x|>enses of ]>roducliiir the edition, 
and und(Ttonk to illustrate, as h<‘ has hocn doing, 
the text by painling^'s adapted from ancient 
examples. The work was inanenrati'd in April, 
1919, at the hands of Sir R. G. Hhandarkar, the 
doyen of critical and rigorous scholarship of ihe 
present day in Western India, by formally 
beginning the collation of the opening Bhagavata 
Mantra : 

found at the beginning of some Northern manus- 
cripts of the epic. The plan was discussed, «aiid 
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on the day of inauguration a pros(>ec.tus to the 
proposed edition was issued to various scholars 
of repute for their criticism and opinion. The 
work of securing and collating the manuseripts 
undertaken under the supervision of the 
late Mr. N. B. Utgikar, and a tentative edition 
of tlu^ Virataparvan was published under his 
editorship in 1923. The opinions received from 
the leading Sanskritists of India, Europe and 
Am(*rica were favourable; and this encouraged 
the promi>t(‘rs to (‘arry on the seheme on a 
larger and more efficient s(!ale. 

The peculiar diflitailties of (constituting the 
text of th(‘ epic from confiic^ting manuscript- 
material can b(‘ fullv appreciated by those who 
have worked in the field ; hut it is now generally 
recogniz(Ml hy all competent srcholars that it is 
ome of the supremely halfling problems of Indian 
Iit(‘rary history. Much of the difficulty results 
from tine strange vagaries of the manuscript- 
tradition of the pext. That the text was flui(|f 
and (',ar(‘l(»ssly guarded through (centuries, and 
therefore afforded easy opportunities of interpolp- 
tion, conflation, alhetization, haphazard synthesis 
of div(Tgent readings and versions, and other 
<liakeuastic activiti(?s, would be clear from the 
hundreds of variants noted in the elaborate 
critical apparatus, which occupies nearly tw'o 
thirds of the space of the critical edition of th* 
Adi-parvan. Besides the normal vicissitudes oi 
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oral and written transniiHsion, whicli have pro- 
duecd a bewildering^ profusion of local versions, 
th(i work must have passed through certain 
abnormal circumstaniMLS of laansmission, which 
make the text-tradition not only multiple but 
polygenous. ''I'hrough imiiscriminab* mutual 
eontamination, there have bf‘en an amazing fusion 
of versions and creation of hylirid types, whkdi 
eannot now be completely disentangh'd by purely 
ol)je(^tive criteria. As a ni'cessary consequence, 
it is almost impossible, to trace all extant versions 
to any fixed archetype, which would certainly 
hav(‘ much simplified tlii' pi-ocess of editing. Nor 
\< the text-criti(* able to rt‘ly (‘iitirely ujion tin* 
oMest or the “best’’ category of mannscri|)ts : for, 
the peculiar condition of th(‘ growth of the epic 
makes it imperativ(‘ that lie should take into 
aceuiint the strong and wi'ak points of all classes 
of manuscrijits by a conipara<iv<‘ examination, 
and judge eaidi variant on its own inm-it. This 
naturally involves a great deal of pm-sonal 
judgment, but thi' <lang(‘r of a purely <nbj<'(*tive 
valuation Is connterai ted by a. (‘aiitions utilization 
of the actual data snpjdied by tin* niannscripl 
lliemsclves. The edihu' of such a complex t(‘\t 
llici-efore should be a scholar, not only well versed, 
ill the rigorous philological im'lhods. bul also 
|K»ssessiMl of iiial.un* (*ritical judgimmt fully 
ali\(* to the comph'xilics of his existing material, 
and swayed by no pr<-conceive<l theorie^' and 
princijiles but what could be cyolycd out of the 
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I acts before him. I'he Institute fortunately found 
such an (‘ditor in Dr. V. S. Sukthankar, who has, 
sinc(‘. 11»2r), ably and successfully piloted the work 
through the Adi-parvan, which is the first and, 
from the point of view of textual eriti(‘ism, one 
of tlie most difficult parts of the epic. TIis brilliant 
Drologoinmia tackles the Mahaoharata text-problem 
in all its aspe(*ts and clarifies the faids and 
issues in rlio, Jigrht of his fairly long experience 
of the woi'k extending over ten years. The work 
has re<‘eived, as it deserves, the approval of the 
leailing oriimtal journals of India, Kurope and 
America, and the individual opinions of scholars 
of (established riquitation lik(* Professors Luders, 
Jaimhi, (h hlnm-, llilh hrandt, 8ten Konow, 
(ianganath rlha and othiTS testify to the con- 
scimitions (*arc and thoroughness with w’hich the 
task has been dischargt^d. (^fuiet and unassuming. 
Dr. Sukthankar is a -(‘liolar of charming manners 
hut of a somewhat reliving disposition, who is 
little known to the oiitsich* world : but as a pupil 
of Professor Liiders of Berlin, he had been 
trained in the sevi‘r(*st school of scholarship, and 
his work would stand as a marved of gigantic 
toil and pliilologiigd accuracy. That tlie way of 
r(‘search is not exactly the way of roses will be 
apparaiit to any on<‘ who has seen this scholar 
working cheerfully, day afUa day through ten 
long year<, with strenuous application, patient 
d(*yohMln(‘ss and singhmes- of j)nr])os(\ By his 
(•(lition of th(‘ Adi-jiarvan he has sot up a 
standard of workmanship whi(*h his c-ollaborators 
would not find vtay <*asy to keep up : but he has 
already chaired the way for them a great deal 
through the tangled complexities of the 
Mahahharata tcxl-jiroldein, and they will profit 
both hv his example and In’s cxperienc('. 

The printed text of the Mahahharata, which is 
ordinarily availahli* to the general laaider, and 
which may be called the vulgah^ text, covers up 
most of th(* diflicnlti(‘s of the text-|)roblem referred 
to above by correcting irregidaritit^s and solecisms 
of ili(‘ older language and metri*. removing 
archaisms ami Irrftn (lilfifllior, ignoring diver.sities 
of text-tradition, and producing a fairly smooth, 
ech^etic and inelnsiv(‘ PlxI. The length of the (‘pic 
ncvt*r inattenMl, and lh(‘ text was m*ver found too 
long for fresh interj>olalions at every stage. The 
tendenev lias always been as the manuscripts 
thems(‘lv(‘s n'V(*al, towards indiscriminate in<!Or|lo- 
ration, ohlitenitioii of difierem^es and normalization 
of the t(‘Xt. The Vulgate is t;ypi(*al of this 
tend(*n(*y. An e.xaniinati:m of the varied manu- 
seript-matcrial should show that, however pn^valent 
lh(‘ Vulgate t(‘Xt might be, it is by no means the 
real t(*\t dint can he constituted from the existing 
manns(‘ri|)ts of diflhnmt versions. The Vulgate, 
as w(‘ hayt‘ indicated above, reprodn(*(‘s the text of 
a certain type of latex inferior and much conflated 
manuscripts, to which a stamp authority,, 
however, was given by the adoption of Nilakantha 
for the purpose of his popular (Huumenlary. 
Nilakantha has been considered, at least in India, 
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a« Ihe most trustworthy in this respect ; but 

it must not be for^^^<jtt(m that he wrote in 
eompanitively recent times (in the last quarter of 
<'he 17th century), and that, standing almost at 
the end of a lonj^ liiu^ of commentators, his object 
has mainly been to produce a smooth text, as he 
himself declares, of an inclusive rather than 
exclusive type, admitting all kinds of interpolation 
and mixture of readings, which are not admissible 
on the authority of the better class of manuscripts. 
A critical examination of his text has shown that 
it has acquired (partly due probably to the scarcity 
of the okler commentaries of Devabodha, Viniala- 
bodha, Sarvajrni-Narayana and Arjiinarnisra) “an 
imi)ortanc(^ out of all proportion to its critical 
value to the utter neglect of superior texts^’, such 
Hs the Kashmiri or the Malayalam. The testimony, 
imwevcjr, of the commentators, even including 
iNiiakantha, cannot be entirely neglected ; and <]ue 
Weight has been given to it in the critical edition, 
which includes a collation of their important 
readings. 

As the number of the Mahabharata manuscripts, 
scattered all over the country, is countless, it has 
I)een objected that with such a large number of 
them it is impossible to prepare a critical edition. 
But, after a collation of good number of 
manuscripts, it has been found that it is not 
necessary to collate all the manuscripts in exis- 
tence ; for five or six manuscripts of one class 
or version is generally sufficient to establish the 
text of the special class or version. It is true 
that two manuscripts are seldom entirely identical, 
SIS every scribe makes his own mistsikes, indulges 
in petty silterations, emends or interpolat(‘s verses 
hero and there ; but on the whole the deviations 
between manuscripts belonging to the same class 
are so insignificant that nothing is gaine<l by a 
further collation of fresh manuscripts of that class. 

It is necessary therefore at the outset to select 
and classify the manuscripts by a thorough 
comparative examination of the various existing 
types and versions ; and this is one of the most 
imporbint and responsible parts of the editor’s 
work recfuiring utmost care, patience and attention 
to details. Such an examination has shown that 
the diflerent Mahabharata manuscripts can he 
broadly grouped under a Northem and a Southern 
Recension, which arc written in different scripts, 
possess distinctive characteristics of their own and 
diverge, to a certain extent, from each other. 
Each of these recensions, again, can be classified 
into a number of versions, corresponding to the 
different provincial scripts in which the manus- 
cripts are written. Thus, the Northern Reciension 
may be divided into the Sarada or Kashmiri, 
Nepali, Maithili, Bengali and Devanagari sub- 
versions ; and the Southern into the Malayalam, 
Grantha and Tdugu sub- versions. Even if the 
classification is not ideally perfect, it is not 
entirely m^hahical or arbitrary. Inspite of 
mutual or oontaniination of neighbouring 

or even SliBtaijt veJ^io|is, the difference of scripts 


seems to have localized the v(;rsions in the 
different parts of the country ; and the scribes, 
being as a rule not conversant with scripts other 
than that of his own particular province, copied 
only manuscripts written in that script and thus 
helped more or less to stereotype tlui local version 
written in the local script. An ex(?eption has to 
he nuuk^ in favour of the Devanagari, whidi is 
widely used and understood throughout India ; 
and the Devanagari script has, for this reason, 
l)een the chief medium of contamination Ixstwecui 
the different recensions and versions. It is for 
this reason also that we have a very large numhm* 
of what may be called misch-codices, or manus- 
cripts which give the text not of a particular 
version but a mixture of readings belonging to 
different versions and even recensions. 

For the constitution of the Adi-parvan, ahoul. 
70 out of 235 known manuscripts (i.e. about 30 
per cent, of the total) Imve been fully or partly 
examined. Of the Northern recension tlie nurnixM' 
of manuscripts actually utilized for noting variant 
readings are, according to versions : Sarada- 
Kashmiri 7, Ne])ali 3, Maithili 1, and Devanagari 
(incUuling mixed version) 23 ; of the Bonthern, 
Telugu 3, Grantha 7 and Malayalam (S. An 
effort has thus been nuuhi to represent the 
variety of the material by securing manuscripts 
written in different scripts, which is the same, 
as saying, manuscripts belonging to different 
provinces and repn^senting different re(;en- 
sions and versions, the only important scripts 
unrepresented being Kannada, Nandinagari and 
Odiya. Besides Indian sources, manuscripts have 
been borrowed for this purpose from l^uropean 
libraries ; and the collations intended for th(^ 
edition planned by the International Association 
of Academies were placed at the disposal of tin; 
Institute. In this connection the XVIIth Inler- 
national Congress of Orientalists held at Oxford 
in 1028 passed the following resolution showing 
their approval of the work : 

“That in view of the emijjently satisfactory 
manner in which the work is being done by the 
Institute, this Congress is of opinion that th(^ 
MSS collations made, and the funds collected, for 
the critical edition of the epic, phuined by the 
Association of Academies, be now utilised for the 

B ^ses of the critical edition being prepared in 
, without prejudice to the original project of 
the Association of Academies.^’ 

Considering the astonishing bulk and the 
amazing variety of the manuscript-material, it is 
clear that elaborate arrangements have to be niadt^ 
for the collation of manuscripts at the Institute, 
and sometimes at other outside centres. Provision 
has now been made at the Institute for the 
collation of manuscripts in any of the seven 
important scripts (Sarada, Nepali, Maithili, Bengali, 
Telugu, Grantha and Malayalam) ordinarily 
required for the work. The collation work is 
done carefully and methodically by a staff oj 
Sastris, especially trained for the purpose an(i 






A view of the Mahabharata Collation Hall 


workin;^ under the direct, supt^rvision of the 
<‘'litor-in*clii(^f, Dr. Suktimnkar. To ensure accuracy 
die (^ollal.ed sheets are roj^’ularly checked by a 
' itch of c.ollators different from the one who do 
di'- collation in the first instance. The majority 
‘d iiianuscripts in all scripts are now eollahul in 
tile Institute itatdf ; hut for greater convenience 
two other centres have been organized, one at the 
^ isvablnyati in Bengal, and another at the 
‘'^arasyati Mahal in Tanjore, chiefly for the 
l olhition of Bengali and Telugu-fjlrantha manus- 
cripts respectively. In some cases the Institute 
has to depute their trained Sastris to different 
places to collate rare, crambling or not easily 
<»l)tai liable manuscripts. The entire Mahabharata 
MOW tands collated from ‘ a minimum of ten 
•Manuscripts ; some Parvans have been completely 
collated from twenty, some from thirty and a 
few even from forty manuscripts. 

pu the collation and ciasvsitication of such 
varied and enormous manuscript-material of the 
Adi-parvan, the purest source has been found 
Ml the Kashmiri tradition, and this has been 
•••ken ns the basis of the critical text, constituted 
cliiefly with the agreements of the moi’e or less 
‘•pi form Routhorn Ilecension. Tl^e other 


Northern versions are not neglected ; their 
variants have been carefully considered, weighed 
and sometimes preferred while their concordant 
readings with Kashmiri or the Southern have 
been carefully utilized. But very often there 
are imperfect agreements, as well as strange 
disagreements. In such cases definite critical 
principles have to hi* evolved, not a pritm but 
from the data themselves. Documentary imper- 
fec'tions are to be supplemented by a considera- 
tion of intrinsic probability as well as by a 
cautious valuation of the tradition afforded by 
different types or classes of manuscripts. From 
the facts of the case it is evident that the genetic 
method, usually applied to the case of the 
ordinary classical works, cannot be properly 
applied to a notoriously fluid an<l conflated text ; 
and documentary evi<lence here is to he further 
tested by balancing instrinsic and other pro- 
babilities. The editor’s task, therefore, is not 
finished by eclectically preferring a text on the 
basis of purely subjective preference, and 
haphazarclly recording the variants fe the foot- 
notes. Each passage, and even each word, has 
to be carefully weighed in tlie light of docu- 
mentary evidence and instrinsic probabilities ; 
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Codex Sarada, Pol. 179 K, of the Mahabharata 


and such a text, tl»erefor<\ re<jiiir(*.s not only 
strict philolo^ieal training and soberness of 
criti(5al judgment, but also a great amount of 
patience, accuracy and attention to minute <letfiilH. 
it is clear that such a work, involving inliuiti* 
labour and precision, r.nnnof and should not hr 
hurried ; and; critics wlio have expressed them- 
selves scepHacjally and eomplained of the long 
delay are probably luit fully aware of the extent 
and nature of thi> work. 

Some iniacottccp^lon seems to exist regarding 


the exact object and method of the critical 
edition. The obje(‘t has been clearly stated and 
the method fully discussed by Dr. Sukthankai 
in his extensive FWegomena ‘ to the edition ol 
Uie Adi-parvari. ‘‘What 5 the promoters of th. 
Scheme \ says Dr. Sukthankar, “desire to produc<* 
IS briefly this : a critical edition of the Malia- 
bliarata in the preparation of which all importam 
versions of the (ireat Epic shall have been tak<‘i» 
into consideration, and all important manuscripi'^ 
collated, estimated and turned into account/* 



TUB BHANDABKAU UKIBNTAL BHSPSAMUU liMBm UTE 


'we have already indicated above, there is nothing 
'today to go upon for the constitution of a reliable 
^text, but a careful study of the existing 

manuscript-material and a few other collateral 
testinionia of other writers. The oldest manuscripts, 
^however, do not go back beyond the 13th or the 
14th century, while the majority of manuscripts 
were written only in the last two or three 
centuries. The collateral tf^stimonia, such as the 
.Javenese version (ca. 10th century), the Andhra 
adaptation of the Telugu poet Nannaya Bhatta 
<llth century), the Bharata Maujari of the 
Kashmirian Ksemendra (11th century) and the 
Persian translation made in the reign of Akbar, 
as well as the text of early commentators like 
IDevabodha, are no doubt older than most of the 
existing manuscripts, and are therefore to be 
taken into account, but they do not carry us 
back to a very early time. We have thus no 
n postfriori means today of tracing the text of 
the epic to the time when it consisted of real 
epic songs, or when it was probably of a much 
smaller dimension ; for to do that we have to 
proceed by a priori methods which are however 
of doubtful value. In the case of these limitations 
one might ask-~what then is j^ossible ? In 
these circumstances, the practicable object could 
he, in the words of the chief editor, “/o recomtruct 
the oldest foryn of the text which it is possible 
to remh on the basis of the mannsn'ipt-material 
available f In other words, it is not the object 
to constitute the text on any pro-conceived 
theory or hypothetical supposition, or to arrive 
•at a conjectural pristine text by purely a priori 
methods ; but to proceecl entirely and strictly 
on the existing manuscript-material of diverse 
versions and recensions, and by a comparative 
estimate and examination of their agreements and 
disagreements to purge the current texts of its 
later accretions, conflations and contaminations, 
but in no case to effect any change, emendation 
or modification which is not supported by 
manuscript authority. 

In order to realize this object it is necessary 
to examine as many different groups or families 
of manuscripts as possible, ascertain and evaluate 
the tradition of each group, discarding late and 
worthless material and considering the relation 
of these traditions to the variant readings and 
the genuine and spurious parts of the text. 
There will, however, always remain unsolved 
doubts and difficulties, where documentary 
evidence and textual criticism prove unavailing. 
If is, therefore, necessary to record carefully 
and mediodically in tne critical notes the 
variants, additions and omissions, not only in 
these cases but throughout in respect of every 
passage. The whole manuscript-evidence 
should throughout be before the reader, so 
that he can see for himself if the text 
adopted is certain or less than certain. From 
such a full critical apparatus it would rise be 
possible for him to find out what the different 

55—7 


m 

recensions and versions have to say hi each 
case ; and the reader thus gets the advantage 
of hamng in one complete edition all the recensions 
and versions of Malmhharata before him* 

It is true that in this way we do not indeed 
arrive at the earliest text of the epic, but we 
approximate with some amount of confideaqe 
to that early form^ of the text beyond jyhiqh 
our existing material does not permit us 
to travel except by way of pure hypothesis. 
Wluit the earliest text of the epic was we do not 
know, and we have no certain means to determine 
it ; all that we can do is to reach the earliest 
possible form of the text with the material which 
still exists. The fastidious critics may object 
that this is not much but this is all that scientific 
investigation can do without indulging ia 
subjective theorizing. Such higher criticism or 
theorizing can proceed only after the text is consltu- 
ted on the existing material ; the present business 
is to supply the text, on which future exegetic 
and other investigations may proceed more 
confidently. It will be seen that the attitude 
is essenliallfj cunservatire^ instead of being 
imaginatively radical ; but considering the fluid 
character of the text, about which we possess 
no certain or adequate information regarding 
its origin, growth and transmission, it is highly 
desirable to proceed cautiously at the outset 
and keep within these obvious limitations. Some 
would perhaps regret to see passages omitted 
which he would like to be included, while others 
would like to omit on plausible intrinsic grounds 
a highly suspicious passage ; but one\s personal 
likes and dislikes cannot be allowed to manage 
the facts of manuscript-tradition. If the 
mauuscript-evindonce does not warrant the inclusion 
of a passage, the editor has no business to 
include it : on the other hand, a passage may 
possibly be an interpolation, but it must remain 
ill the constituted text if it is found in the 
manuscripts of all versions. If it is an interpola- 
tion, it must have become a part of the text at 
some early period to which our present manuscript- 
tradition does not reach bacK. The inclusion 
or exclusion of such passages is not the business 
of the editor, but must be left to the critical 
investigation of the epic, of which the critical 
edition us we have said above, is only the begifir- 
ning and the safe basis* 

The case, howevei*, is not so discouraging 
as might appear in view of these diflSculties and 
limitations. The manuscripts themselves are not 
old, but the tradition they embody is often fairly 
old ; ami it is possible by such careful sifting 
to find out some of the oldest parts. There 
still exists a considerable portion of the text 
where the Northern and Southern Recensions are 
in full agreement, where there are no variants, 
or no really important variants at all. These 
passages are apparently handid down in un- 
broken tradition, more or less unitormly in all 
manuscripts. A very considerable number of' 
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passages, again, ^ can be constituted with an 
amount of^ certainty by agreements of versions, 
between which the chances of mutual borrowing 
or contamination is the least likely, such 
as, for instance between the Kashmiri and 
the Malayalam* In this and other ways it 

has been possible, not on any subjective 

ground but on strict manuscript-evidence, to 
purge the current conflated text of a large 
number of later additions, spurious passages and 
doubtful readings. It would perhaps surprise 
a conservative mind to learn that in the Adi- 
parvan, about 121 long passages (including a 
passage of 460 lines) and 1634 short passages 

nave in this way been excluded ; but the 
iitmnuscript-evidence leaves no doubt of their 

spuriousness. We can in this way approximate 
much nearer the elusive original of the epic than 
any one manuscript or group of manuscripts of 
the same class, and than any one of the previous 
printed editions. 

The first fascicule of the Adi-parvan, containing 
60 quarto pages, was published in 1927, and the 
last, completing the parvan in 1115 quarto pages, 
in 1933. There has been a complaint about the 
slowness of the progress, but those who are 
conversant with works of this kind will surely 
understand that an undertaking of this magni- 
tude and complexity cannot and should not be 
executed in a huiry. It must also be borne in 
mind that the preliminaries had to he settled 
and a great deal of spade-work had to be done 
before the actual work could be properly begun ; 
and it takes a great deal of time to obtain and 
collate varieties of scattered manuscripts written 
in difierent scripts. Now that the work has 
been definitely organized and a part of it 
successfully accomplished, measures are being 
taken to expedite the publication, so far as it is 
possible to do so without sacrificing efficiency. 
The Institute has now decided to invite collabora- 
tion of scholars from different parts of India, 
and even from abroad, under the general 
editorship of Dr. Sukthankar. The Sabha-parvan 
lias been assigned to Professor Winternitz of 
iPri^e ; Professor Raghuvir of Lahore has been 
Invited to edit the Virata-parvan ; Dr. Sukthankar 
Ihiinself is now working on the Aranya-parvan, 
yihile the present writer has been invited from 
the University of Dacca to undertake the Udyoga- 
toarvan. Of these, the Virata-parvan has now 
Jbeen completed and is already in the press ; 
tile the rough drafts of the Aranya and Udyoga 
eans are ready, and will, after revision, be 
iakmi up for preparing the elaborate critical 
llj^paratus, %dm^^ and introduction and sent to 
& press. In this way it is expected that at 
pMMit ibese iktee parvans, forming no less than 
ene^filth of the whole epic, will be published in 
jite boui?»6 of the next few years, 

R 8 ne 0 dte 8 a ;l^ ^et in h work of such 


herculean proportion and of such national, even 
international, importance, the Institute earnestly 
desires the co-operation of the scholars and the 
public from all parts of India and abroad. It is a 
matter, however, which concerns India more than 
any other country. It is desirable that every effort 
should be made to make the work a worthy 
monument of the true Indian patriotism,! as well as 
of Indian scholarship ; but the ideal can only be 
realized by active assistance, co-operation and 
collaboration. The work, like all great work, has 
been considerably hampered and delayed for want 
of sufficient funds, The entire estimated cost of 
producing the complete edition * in more than 8,0(K) 
demy quarto pages distributed over 10 or 12 
volumes is about 6 lakhs of rupees. A part of 
this ambunt has been defrayed' hy the princely 
liberality of the Ruler of Aundh • and other Chiefs, 
as well as by the financial support of the Imperial 
Government, of the Governments of Bombay, 
Madras and Burma, of the Beroda and^ Mysore 
Durbars, of the University of Bombay^ of the 
International Association of Academies of JCurope, 
and of imlividual generous patrons and sympatlii- 
zers. The Institute, which has devoted ten years 
of unceasing toil to the task, has already spent 
more than one lakh of rupees on the workj ancl 
is determined to complete the undertaking. But it 
must receive adecmate sympathy and response to 
its appeals in order to realize this ambition and 
keep up the high stondard already set by the 
publication of the first volume It should hi', 
reidized that the work, which the Institute is 
doing, is somelhmg more than merely Ideal It is,' 
as w’e have said more than once above, national ; 
and the Institute and its workers are simply the 
means for the attainment of this national end. 
As such, it is a sign of the times, a manifestation 
of the wide-spread national consciousness. And 
this consciousness should include the claims of 
scholarship, which has always been, even to a 
fault, a trait of Indian life. The European 

Association of Academies have, in the true 
scholarly spirit, been generous enough to extend 
monetary aid to this scheme out of their projected 
Mahabharata edition fund, and have* thereby 
recognized the propriety and competence of India 
to undertake the work. The Institute is indeed 
grateful for this act of appreciation ; but the 
needs of the time require that the first critical 
edition of the Mahabharata, which is a national 
heritage of India, should be accomplished in India 
with the collaboration chiefly of Indian scholars 
and the support of the Indian public and learned ‘ 
bodies. Let us hope that the Institute, which 
bears the honoured name of one of the foremost 
Indian Sauskritists of modern times, will receive 
the financial assistance and scholarly co-operation 
that it richly deserves, not only of all Sanskritists • 
but also of all who are- interested in the further- 
ance of this supremely important undertaking. 




EDUCATION ADVISORY COMMITTEE 

By JATINDRA MOHAN DATTA 


T he Report of the Moslem Education Advisory 
Committee — an all-Moslem body under the 
presidency of Khan Bahadur Md. Abdul 
‘Momin, was published in December last ; but we 
venture to think it has not received sufficient 
attention from our public men and publicists. 
All the recommendations of the M. E. A. 
Committee are ‘special pleadings’ for the Muham- 
madans without any reason or logic behind them. 
The Muhammadans, luiving secured the Communal 
Decision No. 1, Mr. Ramsay Macdonald’s 

Communal “Award” in the political field, and 
(brnmunal Decision No. 2, nt.. reservation of 
a big share in the field of public services, are 
now out to secure (.ommunal Decision No. H in 
the educational field. This is the main idea 
iinderlying all the recommendations made by the 
M. E. A. CV)mmittee. 

As it is impossible within the short space of 
an article to deal with the nearly 200 recom- 
mendations we shall deal only with a few of 
them, and make our submissions before the reader. 

Let us begin with their diagnosis about the 
paucity of Moslem students in Colleges, and 
their recommendationvS to remedy the same. The 
following tables show the percentages of the 
Muhammadan students in Arts Colleges and 
Professional Colleges during the last lb years: 



Tablk 1 

(Arts Colleges) 


Ve<»r 

Total Number of 

No. of Muhammadan 

Percentage 


Students 

Students 



18,478 

1,639 

8*8 

l'.»21-22' 

16,942 

2,175 

12*8 

llW)-27 

24,134 

3 419 

14*2 


21,624 

2,883 

13*3 


Tabuc II (Professional Colleges) 



Total Number of 

No. of Muhammadan 

Perccntaigc 


Students 

Students 


1!tl6-17 

4,412 

303 

6*8 

1021-22 

4,653 

440 

9*4 

1026-27 

5 .322 

886 

14*06 

1031-32 

5,208 

676 

12*9 


The Committee lament that 


the very fact that only 13*3 per cent, of those 
who receive University education are Moslems, 
Although Moslems form 54*8 per cent of the total 
population of the Prcsideu^'y, would lead to the 
conclusion that they are very backward in their 
education, and as such they require special en- 
couragement,” 

They then go on to make as many as 14 
recommendations. 

Let us see whether their complaint is just, 
it is 41 fact that the percentage of the Muham- 


madan students in the Colleges had increased 
appreciably and is increasing ; but all those who 
aspire to be benefitted by collegiate education 
must pass the Matriculation examination. The 
percentage of the successful Moslem candidates 
in Matriculation are shown below : 


Year 

No. of successful 
Muhammadans 

Percentage to total number 
of successful Candidates 

1927 

817 

10*5 

1931 

1,455 

12*8 


I See Table LXXVI, 8th Quenquenniel Education 
Report. 1 


If the percentage of the Muhammadan 
matriculates be as low as 12 per cent surely it 
would bo idle and illogical too, to expect more 
than that percentage of students in the Colleges. 
But as a matter of fact we find that as a result 
of the special privileges and facilities given 
to the Muhammadans, their percentage in 
the Colleges is slightly higher — higher by about 
2 than their Matriculation percentage. But all 
the same the M. E. A. Committee lament that 
their strength is not 51*8 per cent. . 

The Muhammadans of Bengal are inferior 
to the Hindus in every respect, and in every 
aspect of life, excepting in numbers. They are 
inferior to the Hindus in payment of taxes, in 
wealth, in education, in culture, in public spirit, 
in personality, and even when counting mere 
heads in the number of adults. But they are 
5.5 per cent of the population of Bengal, here 
they surpass the Hindus; and this 55 per cent 
argument has been the sheet anchor of their 
political and public life. And hacked by the 
British bureaucracy, in Bengal they have been 
eminently successful. So they apply this 55 per 
cent argiiment even in cases where it is wholly 
inapplicable; sometimes they apply it without 
understanding its implications. 

In the 1921 Cemm, occupations by religions 
were given in Table XX, why no such figures 
have been given in the 1931 Census. Sir Ahd-el 
Krim Ohuznavi, who was %n charge of the Census 
Operations, cun best tell us! We are thus forced 
to use the 1921 figures as the latest available. 

Ordinarily, those who are engaged in ordinary 
cultivation and field labour are not likely to 
send their sons to colleges, or for high stages 
of school education. If we deduct these classes 
from the respective totals of population in Bengal, 
we get a fair idea as to the proportion we may 
expect to find in colleges. 
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J.J1 

Total population 
of Bengal : 

Total Muham- 


niadans 


476 lakhs 

255 lakhs 

Deduct-— 

Ordidary cultivators 

X 305 „ 1 

197 -1 

Field labourers 

1 44 „ } 

22 „ j 


349 „ 

219 „ 

Net non-agi*icuItural 
population, who are 

Bkely to send their 

sons to colJcges 

127 lakhs 

36 lakhs 


The percentage of the Muhammadans in this 
category is about 2S. If we remember the further 
f^t that there are 6 or 7 per cent, more minors 
(t. e., those who are below age 15) among the 
Muhammadans, their percentage in collegiate 
stage cannot be expected to exceed 21 or 22. 
From these theoretical considerations, we expect 
the relative ratio of Hindus to Muhammadans 
to be 79 : 21 while as a matter of fact we find 
them to be 86 : 14. So the difference between 
the theoretical number and the actual number 
is 7 in 100. Because the number of Muham- 
madan students is relatively small, this difference 
of 7 appears to be larger in their case. 

But the M. E. A. Committee consisting of 
Muhammadan leaders fanatically fond of 55 per 
cent argument lament that the Muhammadans 
are not 55 per cent in colleges, because they 
are 55 per cent of the population, forgetting that 
their economico-social structure is different from 
that of the Hindus. 

To remove this paucity they recommend — and 
this is their first recommendation in this respect, 

“that the proportion of free studentships in colleges 
be raised to 8 per cent of the total population 
of the college and that G per cent should be 
reserved for Moslems.” 

As we have seen above out of 21,024 college 
students the number of Muhammadans is 2,883; 
ao to give effect to the above recommendation 
there will be 1,728 free studentships, of which 
1,296 will have to be reserved for the Moslems; 
or in other words, out of 18,741 non-Moslem 
students, mostly Hindus, 432 or 2*3 per cent will 
get free studentships, while of the 2,883 Moslem 
iBtudents as many as 1,296 or 45 per cent will 
be free. To be logical they ought to have 
employed, “proportional to population” argument; 
,they; ou|fbt to have recommended so much per 
cent of their own college strength. 

The inequity ^ and ii| justice of the above 
recommendatioh lies not In more Muhammadans 
taking the adttotege pf fr^ studentships than is 
propwly justiiS^ but in throwing the burden 
of their ; .m others’ .shoulders, mostly 

Hindus, .For in tiltimate analysis, the cost 


of free students is borne by the paying students.. 
The annual pemge cost per student in different 
types of institutions is as follows : 

Table XLIX of the 8th Quenquennial Eeport 

Average cost per student in different types- 
of colleges. 

Govt. Colleges Aided Colleges Unaided Colleger 

Public Public Public 

Funds Total Funds Total Funds Total 

1926-27 Rs. 2.50 379 Rs. 26 117 Rs... 101 

1931-32 Rs. 345 471 Rs. 29 136 Rs... 92 

So -far as the unaided colleges are concerned 
the entire additional burden is going to be 
thrown on the shoulders of the Hindu boys ; 
so far as the aided colleges are concerned, the 
amount of aid from public funds being about 
one-fifth, four-fifths are going to be thrown on 
others’ shoulders. If it be said that all these 1300 
Moslem free studentships are going to be given 
in the Government Colleges, it would mean that 
the Hindus arc to be further pressed out of the 
Government Colleges, the total strength of all 
such colleges in 19.31 being .3,229, to say nothing 
of the additional burden to such of them as- 
are admitted, and to the public funds. 

That the Hindu students are going to be 
pressed out of Government Colleges is not an 
idle fear. The Hindus established the Hindu 
College, which later on, when the Government 
took over the management, became the Presidency 
College. Certain Hindu College foundation 
scholarships are even now attached to the 
Presidency College. The fee-rate for the 

Hindus was Rs. 12 ; for the Muhammadans 
Rs 2 or Rs 5— the Mohsin fund being supposed 
to aid them. Even then sufficient number 

of Muhammadan students fulfilling the required 
College standard did not come forth. So 30 per 
cent of the total strength were reserved for 
them. When the Islamia College was established,, 
the necessity for such reservation passed away ; 
but still seats are reserved in the Presidency 
College for the Muhammadans. They, when once 
they get any privilege, somehow or other manage 
to retain their strangle-hold on it like the Old 
Man in Bindabad the sailor’s story. 

We shall now discuss the question whether 
the bestowal of free studentships on such a lavish 
scale does really help their recipients. As- 
free studentships are really aids towards the cost of 
collegiate education of the recipients ; and as 
they are not going to be bestowed on all and 
sundry, but on deserving students, the effect of 
free studentship on a recipient is similar to the 
grant of a scholarship. 

The M. E. A. Committee has compiled a 
table showing the total number of SKsbolarships 
etc., and the number secured by the Muham- 
madans during the years 1928 to 1932. We 
give below the table : 
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Junior Scholarships 



Total open Scholarships 
Secured by— * 

Muham- 

Special for— 
Back- 

Muham* ward & 
madans Depressed 


Hindus 

madans 

others 

only 

Hindus 

only 

1028 

90 

5 

1 

33 

5 • 

1029 

101 

3 

1- 

33 

5 

1930 

100 

4 

1 

33 

5 

1031 

99 

5 

1 

33 

5 

1032 

100 

4 1 33 

Senior Scholarships 

5 

1028 

37 

1 


25 

5 

1029 

36 

2 


25 

5 

1030 

34 

2 

2 

25 

5 

1031 

37 

1 

... 

25 

5 

1032 

38 

, , . 

... 

25 

5 


Thus, we see that the number of junior scholar- 
ships open to the Hindus is 110, while the 
number open to the Muhammadans is 1B8. 
The number of senior scholarships open to 
the Hindus is 43 ; and that open to the 
Muhammadans is 03. The number of junior 
scliolarships oi)en to the Muhammadans is 
])roportional to their poi)ulation strength, i.e., 
r>5.0 per com ; although of the matriculates 
they are about 10 to 12 per cent. In the senior 
scholarships, they can get as many as 64 per 
(‘ent, although their college strength is about 
13^ to 14 per cent. Thus ordinarily, all other 
things being e(pial, there is more chance for a 
Muhamnuulan boy securing a scholarship. But 
what strikes us most is the fact that even the 
33 receipients of junior s(‘holarships in 1028, 1929, 
5111(1 ’•931) have not been able to secure more than 
2,1, and nil senior scholarships open to all in 
1930, 1931 and 193/2. The above figures work out 
to an average of 1 senior scholarship per annum. 
And during the 5 years under notice only once 
has a Muhammadan secured a first-grade 
s(4iolarship. Ordinarily the 33 junior scholarship- 
holders, who are the best among the Muham- 
madans, being relieved of their anxiety for the 
cost of their collegiate education, may be expected 
to be diligent, and compete freely with the 
Hindus. No explanation or reason has been 
suggested by the M. E. A. Committee. Perhaps 
spoon-feeding and pampering has blunted the 
incentive of these scholarship-holders to greater 
efforts. What we want to stresti is that if in spite 
of th( re being 33 junior scholars every year, we 
fin(l their number reduced to 1 in open com- 
petition, so however many free stiKlentships may 
be given to the Moslems, they will not be able to 
maintain their strength subsequently— to my 
nothing of their college strength approaching 
anything like their population strength. 

The M. E. A. Coinmittee gives the figures 
of the numbers and percentages of Hindu and 
Moslem teachers in primary schools for boys 
in the Presidency of Bengal. They are : 


Class of 

Number of 

per 

Number of 

per 

instil ution Hindu teachers 

1926-27 

Primary Schools — 

cent. 

Moslem 

teac^hers. 

cent* 

Board 

3,132 

44-0 

3,937 

55’3 

Aided 

19,325 

47*3 

20,958 

51*4 

Unaided • 

2,155 

43*5 

2,642 

53*4 

Total ... 24,6i2 

1930-31 

Primary Schools— 

46*5 

27,537 

52*€ 

Board 

3,853 

44*2 

4,808 

55*2 

Aided 

22,192 

45*5 

25,990 

53*3 

Unaided . 

2,129 

42.0 

2.890 

57*0 

Total 

■■■ 28,174 

45<)* 

33,688 

53-& 


After giving the above figures, they go on to 
say : 

“■When the Primary Education Act is brought 
into operation, most of the primary schools will 
come under the direct management of the district 
school boards. In the rules that may be 
framed by Government in connection with the 
Act, provision should be made for the employ- 
ment of a due proportion of Moslem teachers- 
in the district board sc^hools, and this proportion 
should be on the population basis of the 
locality” (Antiques ours.) 

The Muhammadans are 54.8 per cent of the 
population in Bengal ; and already we find that 
they have secured more than their population 
hissya in the board schools. Even if we consider 
their percentages in total, it is 53*9 per cent ; 
and tney have to make up only 54*8— 53'9== 
0*9 per cent to come up to their population ratio ; 
and (‘nnsidering the fact tliat they have increased 
their percentage by 1*8 (i.(\ from 52*1 to 53*9) 
in 5 years, we believe they have already made 
up the deficien<^y. 

Ill the urban areas and in Calcutta the 
Hindus are in the majority ; so in the rural 
Bengal the percentage of the Muhammadans will 
be more than 54*8. When they suggest ‘^the 
population basis of the locality’^ should be taken 
into consideration they mean that this excess 
percentage should be taken into account. 

Considering the “must have the pound of flesh*^ 
attitude of the Muhammadans, we have a counter- 
offer to make. Of tlie Education Cess, three- 
tenths are to be paid by the zamindars, and 
seven-tenths by tenants. As more than SO 
per cent of the zamindars are Hindus ; and as 
the cess in the Burdwan Division and other 
areas where Hindus are in a majority, is greater 
both in amount and rate we may estimate the 
relative education -cess payments of the Hindus 
and the Muhammadans. 


Contribution of— 

Hindus 

Muhammadans 

Zaminciar 

10 

20v 3 

103 

Tenant* C^/lo) 

60 V. 7 

100 X 10 

J?v ^ 

. 100 A JO 


“■/loo 



[* for details of calculation see The Modern 
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As Sir Nripendra Nath Sircar has pointed out 
that the number of children of the school-going 
nge among the Muhammadans is 50 per cent 
greater in number than that among the Hindus, 
'the enforcement of tlie Primary Education Act 
1930 means that the Hindus are to pay more but 

S t less benefit. Our counter-offer to the 
uhammadans is this : let what they pay go W 
their benefit ; and let what we pay come back for 
the benefit of our children. This is not a very 
revolutionary suggestion ; such things are actually 
done in the premier Dominion of Canada, see 
Tlie School Act of SasMtchewan (Canada), 4 & 5 
"Geo. 5 ch. 2.3 of 1915. 

One of the recommendations of the Moslem 
Education Advisory Committee about the Calcuto 
University is that the proportion of the number 
of Moslem members of the Senate to the total 
number of Indian members (why Indians alone ? 
— is it becausti the all-Moslem Committee is afraid 
to touch the Europeans on account of the 
Minority pact of London ?) should be the same as 
the proportion of the Moslem population to the 
total population of Bengal. 

In Bengal, the Muhammadans are .55 per cent, 
of the total population; hence, whenever they can 
on all possible or impossible occasions, they claim 
their hissya or share proportional to population. 
But the Calcutta University also caters for the 
province of Assam. Hence logic demands that 
the Moslem demand should have been propor- 
tional to the Moslem population of Bengal and 
Assam combined. But logic is not a strong point 
with the Committee. 

At the time of the last Budget discussion in 
in the Bengal Council, the Muhammadans claimed 
more adequate representation in the Senate. What 
is adequate has been made clear by the above 
demand of the Committee. Mr. Syaina Prasad 
Mookerjee, now the Vice-Chancellor, pointed out 
that “even now out of 100 members 20 belonged 
to the Muhammadan community.” This leaving 
out the Europeans and the ex-officio members 
"works out to a much higher figure than 20 . The 
relative ratio of Hindus to Muhammadans in 
1933 was .56 : 21. 

Mr. S. P. Mookerjee further pointed out that 
80 per cent of the students in the University are 
Hindus, and only 12 per cent are Muhammadans. 
During the last 4 years the University received 
donations amounting to Rs. 16 lakhs, the 
Moslem’s contribution during the same period 
being Es. 600 only. 

In explaining away the i)oor contribution of 
the Muhammadans K. B, Azizul Haque, now the 
Education Minister, said that the benefactions 
from his community is small because they were 
K. B. Abdul Momin, the president of the 
oslem Education Advisory Committee, said that 
they being poor could not contribute individually, 

Mmew for Mar(»>h; J93B, assuming that 

me cess -payment within the division is proportional 
io popula&n, we arflve iit the above conclusion ] 


but the University is largely supported from 
public revenues, to which they contributed 80 per 
cent ! ! ! Whence did he get his figures, pray ? 
The real fact is that at leiist 80 per cent of the 
revenues raised in Bengal is paid by Hindus. 

So the Muhammadans, who are poorer, contri- 
bute 80 per cent of the public revenue, although 
they are ,55 per cent of the population. Or in 
other words, an individual Moslem pays 80/55 : to 
an individual Hindu’s 20/45 e. an individuid 
Muhammadan pays 3 times more than a Hindu. 
News indeed ! I ! 

But in one sense Khan Bahadur Abdul Momin 
is right— the poorer Moslem contributes; conse- 
quently the richer Moslem’s duty is to receive 
only ! If both the Khun Bahadurs, one a 
retired Divisional Commissioner and the other a 
Public Prosecutor and a prosperous lawyer, 
instead of drawing upon the public revenues to 
the extent of more than Rs. 2,0(X) each as travell- 
ing allowances for attending to the Council duties, 
had paid the same to the University, the Moslems’ 
contribution would not have been so meagre. 

Khaii Bahadur Abdul Momin further stated 
that it could not be said that his community fis 
a whole W’as tardy in their generosity towards 
education, because and the Mohsin Fund 

were made in the interest of education— Communal 
Muslim ediujation, of course. 

The following quotation from the Ainini 
Report by D. Anderson, Cluirles Croftes and 
tleorge Bogle on the 25th March 1778, when the 
Muhammadans had not. yet fully (‘eased to be 
rulers, will speak volumes : 

“The lands exempted from the payment of 
revenue by lirmaus of emperors are called Aima. 
They constitute however hut an :ncon.sidcrahle 
pro^rtion of the Bazi Zamin, and in some place 
have been made liable to the payment of a small 
quit rent. Beneficiary grants of this nature have 
been made by /.amindars to a much larger extent, 
and under so many names and presences that it is 
difficult to enumerate them. They have lieen 
bestowed chierly for the support of Brahmins, 
Priests and Hindoo Temples, or for other religious 
purposes/’ 

No mention here of wakfs or endowments for 
maktabs and madrassahs, etc. 

The Muhammadan Educational Endowments 
Committee 1888 was appointed by the Govern- 
ment under the presidency of Mr. G. C. Paul, 
then Advocate-General of Bengal, with several 
Muhammadan gentlemen including the late 
Nawab Abdul Lateef, and the late Rt. Hon’ble 
Mr. Ameer Ali, to survey the Muhammadan 
educational endowments in Bengal, Bihar and 
Orissa. The Report of this Committee says : 

“Although far from complete it may, it is 
hoped, be sufficient for the purpose immediately 
proposed, as giving some approximation to the 
truth as to the nuniljer (italics ours) of educational 
endowments known to exist and sufficiently 
illustrating their working.” [Para 4], 

In para 8 , a list of mixed endowments 
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created since 1647 in the three provinces of 
Bengal, Bihar and Orissa is given. They 
number r>l, and their gross total income is some 
Rs 350,000 (including the Mohsin fund and the 
Sasserain endowment). Of this sum only a 
very small fraction was available for educational 
purposes. In para 11 and Statement C the 
character of these endowments as shown by 
their deeds of foundation in 45 cases out of 
51 is iliscussed. Tlie Report further says : 

' It is a mutter of regret that although the 
foundation deeds in statement C have i>een selec- 


ted * * * as having an educational character,, 
but little prominence is given in them to education 
as compared with the other objects of the 
founders. In 19 instances education is not 
s]:)ecified by the deed in any way, and it would 
appear that such instruction as may be given in 
the endowments to which they relate is maintained 
at the discretion of the Manager” [Para 15]. 

We take it the Muhammadans have acquired 
the habit of making educational endowments 
since 1888, especially after the passing of the 
Wakf Validating Act, 1913 which makes Wakfs- 
for the benefit of one’s descendants valid. 


PERSONAL REMINISCENCES OF RAMKRISHNA PARAMHANSA 

By thk Laik PANDIT SIVANATH SA8TRI 

1 'I'lic iirticle frt)ni which extracts are given below, in view' of the Ramkrishna Ceritenar>' celebrations, was written ■. 
by the late l^andii Sivanath Sastri, in October. 1910. Of all the appreciative character-sketches of the Saint 
written by men who did not believe him to be an incarnation of God, Sister Nivediia considered this to be the 
mosst remarkable. — Ed., ^If. R i 


M y personal acquaintance w’ith Ramkrishna 
Paramhansa happened in the following manner. 
In the year 1875. I was employed as Head Master 
in thr- South .Suburban School of Bhowanipore, in the 
southern suburbs of Calcutta. “While working there, 1 
formed friendship with a teacher of the London Missionary 
SoeietyV Institution, who had married at Dakkhineswar, 
a village in the northern suburbs, the famous seat of 
Ramkrishna Paramhansa. After his visits to Dakkhineswar 
my friend would come and relate to me the strange 
sayings and doings of a Hindu , mendicant attached to 
the temple of the goddess Kali at that place. Some of 
th^■s^‘ sayings seemed so remarkable to me that one day 
1 accompanied rny friend to see him. He was not known 
to fame then, which came to him afterwards, when the 
laie Rrahniananda Keshub Chunder Sen began to visit 
him and to publish the accounts of his visits in his paper. 

1 do not rernemker the things he said during our 
hist int<iview. but 1 vividly recollect that he received 
me ver> warmly, perhaps owing to the fact of my name 
having been mentioned to him by my friend previously. 
He said to me again and again, in his well-known open- 
hearti‘(l. simple and childlike manner, “ I am so delighted 
to see you. will you cimie to me now and then?” 

The Saint’s Personal History 

The little of his personal hiitory that I could gather 
from persons living there showed that he was an un- 
lettered poor Brahmin, formerly employed as a Pujari 
or ministering priest in the Kali lemple, who subsequently, 
by his extraordinary penances and austerities, had attained 
to a stale of perfection the like ^4 which was seldom seen. 

After repeated visits our friendship became closer 
and he began to unbosom his experiences to me. The 
long and short of the story is this : 

His Relifiotts Exercises 

When acting as a pric«4t in the temple, he came in 
persona] contact with many Hindu SadhuSy saints, sages 


and mendicants who, on their way to and from Puri or 
Jagannath, would visit that lemple and would sometimes 
.‘^tay there for stated periods. The personal contact with 
these men brought on a revolution in Ramkrishna’s life. 
His hunger and thirst for spiritual truth, which was 
naturally great, was further strengthened. As a result, 
he devoted himself to the religious exercises which many 
of them taught, and began to practise austerities that were 
very severe. 

Shunning Gold 

I recollect some of them as related by the saint. 
The idea that struck him most, and had an abiding 
influence on his mind, was to avoid as poison kamini 
kanchan or woman and wealth, as the most effective way 
of ensuring spiritual detachment; and the means that he 
adopted for that purpose w'ere also very peculiar. With 
a quantity of dust in one hand, for instance, and some 
pieces of coin in the other, he would sit by the side of 
the river, flowing near by, and then would compose him- 
self into a state of meditation, trying to realize the equal 
nothingness of both of them, the quantity of dust, and 
the pieces of coin. Then he would go on repeating, 
“dirsi is money, money is dust, dust is money, money 
it* dust,” and so on, till the realization of that truth was 
complete, when he would throw both ‘money and dust' 
into the stream. 

Woman-shunning Exercises 

Similarly, his efforts to rise above the attractions of 
woman were also ver>' peculiar. I need not recount all 
of them, which the saint related to me. Suffice it to 
say that ultimately his abhorrence of the touch of woman 
became so great that he would not permit, in after years, 
any woman to approach him within some feet of distance. 
To one approaching too near he would often bow and 
say, Mother! mother! stay there, please come not 
nearer.” To my question, what were; Ls apprehensions 
about the nearer approach of woman, he made the reply, 
that the shock would be too great for him, he would be 
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fiimply overpowered and would faint away. I do not 
remember having ever seen any woman approaching him 
too near, with the result of his falling into fits, but I 
was personally present on occasions when pieces of coin 
were placed in his hand by an enquiring visitor, as an 
experiment, and the saint fell into his usual fits, and did 
not come back to consciousness, until the pieces of coin 
jwere removed from the hand. 

Some more words about these woman-shunning 
exercises are needed. As a consequence of them, at the 
time 1 first saw him, Ramkrishna was living practically 
separated from his wife, who was living in her village 

home One day finding myself expostulating about 

this part of his teaching, and also declaring that our 
programme of work in the Brahmo Samaj includes 
women, that ours is a social and domestic religion, and 
that we want to give education and social liberty to 
w’omeii, the saint got very much excited, as it was his 
fashion, when anything against his settled conviction was 
asserted in his presence, a trait we liked so much in 
him, and exclaimed, “Go thou fool, go and perish in 
thf pit that your women will dig for you.” Then he 
looked with glaring eyes at me and said: — “Suppose the 
ease of a gardener who is planting a young plant in liis 
garden. What does he do? Does he not surround that 
young plant with a fence, to protect it from being eaten 
up by goats and cattle? And then when the young plant 
has grown up into a tree and it can no longer be injured 
l)y oaltle, does he not remove the fence and Jet the tree 
grow freely?” I replied:— •“ Yes, that is the custom 
with gardeners.” Then he remarked :—“ Do that with 
regard to your spiritual life; shun women in the begin- 
ning of that life, he strong, he full-grown, then you may 
seek them.” To which I replied: — “I don't agree with 
yon in thinking that women’s work is like that of cattle, 
only to destroy our spiritual life; they are our associates 
and helpers in all our spiritual struggles and social 
progrcs.s,”- -a view willi which he could not agree and 
he marked his dissent by shaking his head. Then 
referring to the closing evening he jocularly remarked: — 
"'It is time for you to depart; take care, don’t he late, 
otherwise your woman would not admit you into her 
room.” There was a hearty laughter of all present over 
these nunarks. 

Cultivating the Spirit of Hanuman 

Besides the woman-shunning exercises, the other 
modes of exercise, adopted by him were also characteristic. 
Many of them appeared to us to he quite fanciful and 
involving needless waste of time and energy. There were 
certainly heller ways for serving the ends he had in 
view. But we must judge a man by his sincerity and 
Jiis hunger and thirst for religion. He had earnestly 
resolved to practise all that the mendicants visiting that 
temple had dictated. One sage told him, for instance, 
that the best way of acquiring perfect obedience to the 
Divine will, was to cultivate the spirit of Hanuman, the 
famous monkey-servant of Rama, as delineated in the 
Ramayana. In order to cultivate that spirit Ramkrishna 
shut himself up in a room for a number of days, meditating 
on the virtues of Hanuman. He caused an artificial tail 
to be made, which he pul on, to look like a monkey, 
and then jumped about in the room calling upon God,— 
“ Lord, Lord, I am ihy devoted servant.” 

To be Like the Meanest Sweeper 

Another sage told him to practise humility, to believe 
himself to be equal to the meanest sweeper, for instance. 
Ramkrishna at once resolved (o do the duty of a sweeper. 
By stealth he would e^ter the paikhana or privy of a 
neighbour from below, and, would lake away the pots to 
the river to wash t;hem and place them again in their 
places. This thing went on for some time, till at last 


it was discovered, and remonstrances were forthcoming, 
and he had to give up the practice. 

His Austerities 

Added to all these there were hard regulations about 
diet and sleep. He fasted for days and denied him- 
self rest during nights. One can easily imagine that 
these severe austerities told upon his constitution, which 

seems to have been naturally frail 

His Direct Yisioti of Spiritual Truth 

In fact, the impression left in my mind, by inter- 
course with him, was, that I had seldom come across 
any other man, in wliom the hunger and thirst for 
spiritual life was so great and who had gone through 
so many privations and sufferings for the practice of 
religion. Secondly, I was convinced that he was no 
longer a sadhak or a devotee under exercise, but was a 
siddha purusha or one who had attained direct vision of 
spiritual truth. 

Divine Motherhood 

The truth of which he had direct spiritual vision, 
and which had become a fountain of noble impulses in 
his soul, was Divine Alotherhood. He loved to speak of 
God as his mother, the thought of Divine Motherhood 
would rouse all his emotions, and he would faint away 
from excess of excitement wlien singing of the Mother’s 
love. Yet this conception of Motherhood stretched far 
beyond any idol or image into a sense of the Infinite. 
When he spoke or sang about the Mother, his thoughts 
far out-stripped the limits of the four-handed goddess 
Kali. One of his favourite songs was Oh mother, 
dance, once commingling thy smile.s and ihy flute ” — Le., 
commingling Kali and Krislina. He would often say, 
only fools make distinction between Kali and Krishna, 
lliey are the manifestations of the* same Power. 

The Catholicity of His Conception 

Speaking of the spirituality aiM catholicity of his 
eonceptlon. one incident ctunes to my mind. A Christian 
preacher of Bhowaiiipore, who was my personal friend, 
once accompanied me on my visit to Ramkrishna. When 
1 introduced my friend to him, 1 said — “ To-day I bring 
a Christian preacher to you, who having heard of you 
from me, was very eager to see you,” whereupon the 
saint bowed his head to the ground and said, “I bow 
again and again, at the. feet of .lesus.” Then took place 
the following conversation: — 

My Christian friend How is it Sir, that you bow at 
the feet of Christ? What do you think of him? 

Ramkrishna— Why, I look upon him as an incarna- 
tion of God. 

My friend — Incarnation of God! Will you kindly 
explain what you mean by it? 

Ramkrishua — An incarnation like our Rama or 
Krishna. Don’t you know there is a passage in the 
Bhagavat where it is said that the incarnations of Vishnu 
or the Supreme Being are innumerable? 

My* friend — Please explain further; I do not under- 
stand it quite. 

What is an Incarnation of God 

Ramkrishna — ^Just take the case of the ocean. It 
is a wide and almo.si infinite expanse of water. But 
owing to special causes, in special parts of this wide 
sea, the water becomes congealed into ice. When 
reduced to ice it can he easily manipulated and applied 
to special uses. An incarnation is something like that. 
Like that infinite expanse of water, there is the Infinite 
Power, immanent in matter and mind, but for some 
special purposes,; in special regions, a portion of that 
Infinite Power, as it were, assumes a tangible shape in 
history, that is what you call a great man; but he is 
properly speaking a local manifestation of the all-pervad- 
ing Divine Power; in other words, an incarnation of 
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God. The greatness of great men is essentially the 
manifestation of Divine Energy. 

My friend — I understand your position, though we 
do not quite agree with it. (Then turning to me) — “I 
should like to know what my Brahmo friends would say 
to this/’ 

Ramkrishna — Don’t talk of those fools, (meaning 
members of the Brahmo Samaj ) , they have no eyes to 
see such things. 

Myself — (addressing Ramkrishna) Who told you. Sir, 
that we do not believe that the greatness of the great 
teachers of humanity was a Divine communication, and 
in that sense they were incarnations of a Divine Idea? 

Ramkrishna - Do you really believe it to be so? I 
did not know that. 

Are certain Divine Attributes Reasonable ? 

On one occasion, I was present in his room along 
with a few others, who during the saint’s temporary 
absence from the room, began to discuss the reasonable- 
ness or otherwise of certain Divine attributes. I was 
getting tired of the discussion when the saint returned. 
Whilst entering the room he had caught some words 
of that discussion and had also observed the healed 
nature of it. He at once put a stop to the discussion, 
hy saying, “ Stop, stop, what is the good of discussing 
the reasonableness or otherwise of Divine attributes? These 
things are got hy other ways, by prayerfully waiting 
and thinking. For instance, you say God is good, can 
you convince me of His goodness by reasoning? Take 
for instance that mournful incident, the encroachment 
of the sea on the land, that lately took place at Dakhin 
Sabazporc, the great inundation during a storm. We 
hear thousands of men, women and children were carried 
away and drowned by that flood. How can y<ni prove 
to me that a good God. a beneficent Dicty, ordered all 
that? You will perhaps answer 1)\ pointing out the 
atttmdant good that that flood dirl; how it carried away 
filth, how it fertilized the soil and so on. But my 
tpiestion is this, could not a good God do all that wilh- 

carrying off hundreds of thousands of innocent men, 
women and children?” At this point one of the audience 
interrupted him by saying, Are we then to believe that 
God was cruel! 

Ranikrisha “ Tbou fool, who tells you to do that? 
Join your hands in reverential humility and say — ‘O God, 
we are too w(’ak and too incompetent to know thy 
nature and thy doings. Do thou enlighten our rmder- 
slatiding.” 

Then he illustrated the truth by the following 
parable:- “Take the case of two men travelling by a 
certain road, who take temporary shelter in a mango- 
grove. It was the season for mangoes. One of them 
sits with pencil and paper in hand and begins a calcula- 
tion. TTt' counts the number of mango trees in the garden, 
the number of branches in each tree and the average 
number of mangoes on each liranch. Ihen he tries to 
imagine how many carl -loads of mangoes that garden 
will supply, and then again taking each cart-load to be 
worth so many rupef ‘ when taken to market, how much 
money that garden will fetch. 

When one man was employed like this, in counting 
up the probable income from the garden, the other was 
ripe mangoes and eating them. 
Which of them do you considcT to be the wiser of the 
two.'' 

“ The S( cond one was certainly the wiser,” said the 
visitor, for it m certainly wiser to eat the fruits than 
counting up on paper the probable income from the 
garden. Then the sairt smiled and remarked It is 
likewise wiser to nray to God and to cultivate communion 
with Him, than to argue about the reasonableness or 

m-s 


otherwise of his attributes. Pray and open your hearts 
to Him and the light will come to you.” 

Are Spiritual Preceptors Necessary? 

On another occasion, when I was seated with him 
a number of men arrived, one of whom amongst other 
questions asked: “Whether it was necessary for a man, 
for the purpose of spiritual improvement, to place .him- 
self under the guidance of some guru or spiritual 
preceptor?” 

Ramkrislma replied — “ Certainly, it is of advantage 
and a great good fortune for a man if he can find a 
worthy director of his spiritual life; such a one would 
materially help him. Not that he cannot attain to true 
spiritual progress hy his self-exertions, but such a 
company would certainly facilitate it.” Then turning to 
the river flowing near hy he pointed to a passing steamer, 
and asked his questioner: “When do you think that 
steamer will reach Chinsurah?” The man said — “By 
five or six in the evening.” The saint said, “You mark 
a boat attached by a rope to the stern of the steamer. 
With the help of the steamer, that boat also will arrive 
at Chinsurah, by that time. But suppose that boat is 
detached from the steamer and has to ply unaided, when 
do you think it would reach that place?” The questioner 
replied. — “ Most likely not before next morning.” The 
saint concluded ; — “ Exactly like that, a man may go on 
unaided in his spiritual life, through his weaknesses and 
blunders, it only lakes time; whereas if he can get the 
advantages of tiie companionship and help of an advanced 
spirit he can accomplish the journey of ten or twelve 
hours in lour.” 

‘‘Jnaiia” and “Bhakti” 

On another occasion one of the visitors asked — “ Oi 
jnan or knowledge of God and bhakti or ardent love 
of God, which is better?” Ramkrishna look advantage 
of the gender of the words according to Sanskrit ' 
grammar, calling jnan to be a male and bhakti a female. 
But in this, through liis ignorance of Sanskrit grammar 
he committed a niisiake, for jnan in Sanskrit is in the 
neuter gender. However, his application of the Sanskrit 
grammar in this instance was very striking and peculiar. 
After describing one to be masculine and the other 
feminine, and then referring to the Indian custom o£ 
shutting up women in the inner apartments, he said — 
"'Jnan or knowledge being a male is obliged to stand 
and wait at the outer court of the Divine Mother’s house, 
whereas bhakti l>eing female goes direct to the inner 
apartments, to the very presence of the Mother.” 

Concentration on Things Divine 

On another occasion one of the visitors asked, — 
“ Living in the world as we do, surrounded by our daily 
cares and daily diitie.s, what are wc to do, to concentrate 
our attention tui Divine things? ” To which the saint 
replied^ — Have you ever seen women making cheerah? 
(a kind of boiled and threshed paddy). There is the 
ihreshing-macliine called Dhfmki, with its big pestle 
going up and coming down, in measured movement. A 
woman generally takes her seat near the small pit made 
in the ground, where the grain to be threshed is put, 
and wiiere the pestle rises and falls and, as the pestle 
rises and falls, she gathers up the threshed com and 
n^moves it to he spread in the sun. She has to be very 
careful about her hand gathering the threshed corn from 
I lie pit, for the least carelessness on her part would 
make that pestle come down upon her hand and crush 
lier fingers. Now suppose the case of such a woman, 
thus employed. Also suppose that y/oman is at the same 
time employed in other ways. Sh6 has a baby on her 
lap to whom she is giving suck, with her left hand she 
is spreading the threshed com to the sun, and at the 
same time is speaking to a neighbour about the price 
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of some cheat a she had taken sometime ago. Where do 
you think that •woman’s attention is primarily directed? 
Ccrlaiiil) to her hand in the pit, lest that hand be 
crushed by the down-coming pestle. Similarly in this 
world be ye occupied with many concerns, and be ye 
attentive to many duties, but primarily attend to your 
spiritual interests, take care that these arc not crushed.” 

Repeating Names of the Deity 

On another occasion the conversation turned upon 
the usefulness or otherwise of counting beads or repeat- 
ing the names of gods or goddesses. The saint 
replied .-—“The mere repetition of a name in itself is 
nothing, unless it is attended by a corresponding spiritual 
emotion. Take the case of a parrot for instance. Its 
master has taught it the names of his own deities. 
Accordingly the parrot is going on repeating in season 
and out of season, the names of Radha and Krishna. 
Radha Krishna. Radha Krishna, the parrot repeats 
morning and evening, and seems to he quite in love with 
them. But mark one day the wily cat pounces upon the 
parrot from behind and tries to kill it. What do you 
hear then? You perhaps observe that Radha Krishna 
has vanished from its throat, and in its place has come 
in the frightened and agonised bird’s natural cry,— 
Kan Kan Kan. So your bead-counting man, when 
temi)le<l and tried, perhaps forgets the name he repeats, 
or your professed lover of (rod forgets his God’s name, 
and falls into his natural mood of unbelief and want of 
resignatitm. A faith that cannot stand the trial? of life 
is no faith at all.” 

His Personal Affection for nui 

Enough: let me now proceed to relate some 
incidents expressive of the saint’s personal affection for 
me. On one occasion he had been sending repeated 
messages to me asking me to come and see him; but 1 
was being detained by Brahmo Samaj work, till at last 
he turned up at my house one day, perhaps on his way 
to keep some other engagement. Then took place the 
following conversatior. 

Ramkrishna — How is it you have not seen me for 
so long a time even after repeated requests, and your 
repeated promises to do so? 

Myself — The work of the Brahmo Saraaj detains me. 
I am just now very busy. 

Ramkrishna— Perish your Brahmo Samaj, if it denies 
you liberty to see your friends! 

Then looking at my face, he smiled and said: — 
“When I was coming to you the fellows (meaning his 
new disciples) said, “Why should you go to a Brahmo. 
he is not wortliv of a visit.’ Do you know what 1 told 
them?” 

M>sclf What did you tell them? 

Ramkrishna— T told them, now look here, I am at 
the service of all. 

At a Brahmo Festival 

On anotlier occasion he had been invited to be 

e resent at a Brahmo festival lield in a garden-house at 
lum Dnm. I arrived a little late. Upon my arrival 1 
found him standing and singing in the midst of a crowd 
of peopk. As soon as he saw me he elapsed me to his 
bosom, declaring, “Oh! my bosom is now soothed.” After 
that his proceedings went on with uny^snal fervour and 
enthusiasm. 

To Hcc l.imis at the Zoo 
0/1 a third oct^ision as 1 was approaching the temple 
of Dakkhincswai aRcT long iiuie, T found the saint in 
his .simple auu childiil;:' fashion tr^^ng to drive away a 
nmnber of croWY koio the adioinina trees, with a bow 
andi arrow in his haude. To find him in that condition 
was a surprise to me. “ What is that? turned an archer?” 
I exclaimed, whereupon he seemed to be equally surprised 


to find me coming after a long time and tlirew away 
the how and arrow and ran to my bosom. So great was 
his delight that he fainted away from excess of emotion. 
Slowly 1 look him inside his room, laid him on his bed 
and waited till he came to consciousness. When able 
to speak again, he broached to me the proposal of 
accompanying him to the Zoological Gardens, whither 
some of his disciples had proposed to take him to see 
the lions. The manner in which he expressed his joy 
at the thought of seeing the lions, was charming in its 
simplicity. He repeatedly asked me, did I not like to 
see llie lions, the celt^braled riding-beasts of goddess 
Durga?- 4 smiled and said, “I have seen the lions several 
limes.” To which he replied — “ Is it not a pleasure to 
accoiopany me to see them once more?” I said, “Yes, 
it is a great pleasure, no doubt, but, unfortunately, I 
have another engagement to attend to. 1 shall, however, 
accompany you down to the Sukea Street crossing in 
Calciilla. and then shall send h)r Naren (subsequently 
known as V^ivekananda, who was then employed as a 
leacluT in the Metropolitan Institution) from his school 
ainl he will take you to the Zoological Gardens.” 

“ 1 am a Woman for the Time Being ” 

At last it was so arranged, and a carriage was 
brought by a young disciphr, who, as far as I remember, 
bccajue our fellow-passenger in the carriage. But while 
in the carriage, Ramkrishna insisted upon sitting on iny 
left-hand side on the seat. 1 could not at first under- 
stand his meaning. But a? the carriage started he 
covered his licad with his chuddar or covering sheet, in 
the fashion of young married women of Bengal. I asked 
for the reason of bis so doing. He said, “ Don’t you see 
1 am a woman for the time being. I am travelling with 
my lover.” Saying this he threw’ his arm around my 

waist and began to make a sort of dancing movement, 
seated a? lie was, as a mark of his great pleasure. At 
this point there came on his fit or trance, and then T 
witnessed a scene that 1 shall never forget. His whole 
countenance was aglow with a strange spiritual light, 
and before lie became fully unconscious, he liegaii to 
pray with incoherent words, in the following fashion — 
“ 0 Mother, my Ixdoved Mother, do not make me un- 
tonscioii*^. O Aloiher! 1 am going to see the lions in 

the Zoological Gardens. 0 Mother, 1 may have a fall 

from the carriage. Do, do let me be all right till the 

journey is finished.” At this point he became thoroughly 
iiricunscious, leaning on my arm for some minutes. After 
ttonsciousness had returned he once more began con- 
versation in Ids usual childlike and simp^'e manner, till 
we reached the Sukea Street crossing and Naren was sent 
for. He came at once, as far as 1 remember, and took 
rriy place in llio carriage and took his master to the 
Gardens. It siionld be mentioned here that the 
Metropolitan Institution was at that time situated in 
Sukea Street. 

My Last Visit 

During the last few years of the saint’s life, my 
visits became less frequent than they were before. Two 

causes contributed to produce that result So I kept 

away. At last when the news of his fast declining 
health was brought to me one day, I left all work and 
went to Dikkhineswar. I found liim very low. That was 
before his final removal to a more commodious house 
«m the riverside for treatment. Ramkrishna took me to 
task for neglecting liim. 1 pleaded guilty to the charge 
and made a clean breast of it by letting him know the 
exact causes. • . • • He, too, smiled and said: — “Just 
fancy, God Almighty dying of a cancer in the throat. 
What great fools these fellows must be!” 

A most Remarkable Personality 

That was my last interview with him, after which 
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he was removed from Dakkhineswar, was placed under 
the treaiment of ihe most distinguished physicians of the 
town, and was devotedly nursed by his disciples; hut 
nothing could stay the progress of his disease and he 
passed away, leaving behind him a memory that is now 
spiritually feeding hundreds of earnest souls, My 


acquaintance with him, though short, was fruitful by 
strengthening many a spiritual thought in me. I owe 
him a debt of gratitude lor the sincere affection he bore 
towards me. He was certainly one of the most remark- 
able personalities I have come across in life. 



XXVII 

F rom the day, real work began. 
8upfirna had hardly any time to breathe. 
A tent was set up for the femah^ ward, and 
Tery soon a good number of patients arrived on 
the scene. A hut was erected for Suparna and 
th(> two nurses, })ut they got no opportunity to 
S(^t foot inside it before the afternoon. It was a 
eloinly day. There were occasional showers. But 
the workers at the relief camp ignoi’cd all these, 
and worked on as usual The waters of the 
Bhairabeo had began to increase again and 
several more villages were in danger. 8o the 
volunteers had to work on, without rest an<l some- 
times without food even. 

J^udarshan came in once and looked over the 
female ward, Supnrna was examining the 
patients and the nurses were busy atteJiding them. 
“Phrase go and have your breakfast, one by one,” 
•said iSudarshan. “You cannot get off, all at the 
sam(^ time.” 

^‘Yes, Mrs. Roy is going first,” said Buparna. 
“Will you examine thc'se patients ? Tliere is 
nothing inueli the matter with them. Mostly 
cas(is of semi-starvation and of consumption of 
food unfit for human beings.” 

“f^h, 1 need not bother about them,” said 
Sudarshan. “You can manage them quite well, 
li any serious case comes in, then you can send 
for me. 1 have hardly any time. We shall have 
to put two patients on one bed after this. More 
villages are going under water every day.” 

^ “Do you know, my father’s village too is in 
this very neighbourhood T asked Suparna. ^Ts 
that so ?” asked Sudarshan in surprise. “Which 
village is it ?” 

“Jamral,” said Sunuma. “Is that threatened 
too?” 

“Certainly”, said Budarshan. “But there is 
another relief camp in that part. We are taking 
care of this side only. I do not think a single 
village hereabout can be saved. The water is 
ever on the increase and I do not know how long 
it will go on. Wc, too, might have to remove the 
(uimp from here, il the rains continue.” 

“So it .seems”, said Buparna. “We shall be 
driven back to Clhorabil station in that case.” 


Bonmone came to call Budarshan at this 
juncture and h(^ went out. Mrs. Roy and Miss 
Bhadra had their br(‘akfasts by turns. Next 
Suparna went out for hers. 

It was a small hut, made of split bamboo tied 
together. No arrangement for comfort and ease 
was possible here. Tliey would have to live in 
extreme discomfort and suffer from many incon- 
veniences. Still Bupariia seemed to feel as 
if a new life had beeii granted her and all 
the sorrows, shame and limitation of her past 
life had been washed away. But why did a 
sense of joy penneatc her whole being ? Was it 
because shc^ had seen Sudarshan again ? Because 
he had come back again into her life ? She 
could own it now to herself and even to Sudarshan. 
It was impossible for them to be united in this, 
world. But still they could see each other, speak 
to each other. Rven this much was a priceless 
boon to them. Suparna might think that the 
purpose of her life had been fulfilled, if she 
could spend it in the service of humanity, in his 
company. But would this even be granted her ? 
Who knew how many trials and tribulations still 
awaited her ? 

In the evening, she became free for a while 
and came out of th(‘ female ward. She had 
brought pen and ink with her. She wanted to 
write to her fatlier. She wondered whether it 
would be right to write anything about Sudarshan. 
But what would be the use ? Pratul would not 
be able to offer her any solution of her problems. 
His peace of mind might be impaired very much 
instead. So she did not write anything in detail 
The only thing she told him was that a friend, 
whom .she bail met in Delhi, was working here 
as a doctor. Pratul was not to be anxious about 
her. 

Sudarshan came again after a while. “1 
usually go out for a walk at this time”, he said. 
“But today I would not be able to get off’ I 
think. If you are not very busy, I have a few 
words to say to you.” 

Suparna put back her writing material and 
said, “No, I have nothing to do ^low. I had only 
one letter to write, and that 1^* finished. Please 
sit down.” 
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“You need not bother to get a seat for me”, 
said Sudarshan, as he saw that Suparna was 
looking about for a seat for him. “1 shall get 
one for myself.” He draggeil forward an empty 
packing box and sat down on it. “The words 
you said last night had keut me awake till the 
morning,” he said. *T could not get them out of 
my •head. It is true that there is no straight way 
out^ as you said. But there might be ways which 
are just a bit crooked. Would you care to get 
out of this horrible fix, availing yourself of one of 
these ?” 

Suparna tliought for a while, then she said, “I 
would not obje(?t^ if 1 don’t have to do anything 
really wrong,” 

‘Tt is difficult to say what is really wrong and 
what is not. Each person has a diflferent defini- 
tion for these things. But circumstances alter 
our judgments. If you ask my opinion, 
anything, sliort of murder, is right to get a 
woman free from such senseless slavery. Even 
murder would have been justifiable to me, if 1 
had known that I would get you by committing 
it. But I know, that is not possible. There is 
nothing that I dare not do to gain you. But 
perhaps, your opinion on the matter is different.” 

Supaniii felt inclined to laugh at this child- 
like curiosity. “Would it be any easier if you 
knew my answer to this question ?” She asked. 
“Even if I thought alike, the difficulty would 
remain the same.” 

“Please, don’t get angry at what I am about 
to say,” said Sudarshan. “I love you best of all 
human beings and I hold you in the highest 
esteem, I would think myself the most fortunate 
of human beings, if I could get you, even outside 
the pale of social sanction, if it wore impossible to 
obtain that sanction.” 

Suparna’s face turned red. “Many liave tried 
this experiment before us,” she said, “with little 
good result. We would not only suffer ourselves, 
but make others suffer also,” 

“Who are those others?” asked Sudarshan, 
*‘Your relatives ? Did they think about you or 
consider you at all ?” 

“No, you cannot exactly say that,” said 
Suparna. “My father at least was not responsible 
for this deplorable state of affairs. I shall speak 
still more plainly and clearly, since God has not 
Crdained that 1 should observe womanly^ reserve. 
We should never leave to innocent children a 
heritage of shame and sin. They would suffer all 
their lives nsid curse us, I should never take 
revenge on them for the wrong done to me,” 

“If you think so, then it is best to give up 
alt hope,” said Sudarshan. “Since it is impossible 
to think of a way, through which our children 
too could be kept from being looked down upon.” 

Suparna did not reply. After a while 
Sudarshan got up and said, “Please give me 
the name Mm addni^s of the man to whom you 
were mariied.” Suparnu wrote out Shribilas's 


name and address on a piece of paper and 
gave it to Sudarshan, 

The rains continued. The angry waters of 
the Bhairabee became wilder than ever. It 
looked as if it wanted to swallow the whole 
countryside to appease its terrible hunger. The 
volunteers of the relief camp were fighting a 
superhuman fight. They wired and wrote contina- 
ally to the central organizations foi more men 
and money. They too, sent supplies, more 
workers and money, as much as they could, but 
nothing seemed to suffice. The cry of the dis- 
tressed and afflicted seemed to rend the v(5ry 
skies. 

Even amongst the workers, cases of illness 
began tQ occur. Two of the young men were 
down with fever. Of the three lady workers 
Mrs. Roy had become quite frantic; for leave. 
She was not ready, as she said, to lay down 
her precious life for the sake of these country 
louts. She had been persuaded to stay on, till 
another nurse from Calcutta could he brought 
over. Suparna herself was feeling unwell, hut 
she had no time to think about that. 

Today four volunteers and one nurse were 
expected from Calcutta in the evening. If they 
would come, then Mrs. Roy could he relieved and 
the two sick young men could he sent away to 
(Meutta. Suparii;! was expecting some supplies 
also. She came out of her hut continually and 
looked across the fields to see if anybody was 
coming towards their camp. 

Sudarshan came out after a while, stick in 
hand, quite ready for his evening walk. Seeing 
Suparna staiiding outside, he came forward and 
said, “I am going that way for a walk. I shall 
be able to welcome them. If you have got an 
electric torch, please give it to me. The batteries 
have become exhausted in this one. It is not 
safe to go out with it in this place.” 

Suparna brought him her own torch in haste. 
‘‘Why are you walking barefoot ?” she asked, 
“Snakes abound in tliese parts.” 

“I don’t mind,” said Sudarshan ; “all the 
better if I get a short cut out of this existence 
with the help of a friendly snake. God Almighty 
is trying His best to decrease niy love for my 
own life.” 

Suparna’s face turned pole with suppressed 
emotion. After a while she said, “Do you think 
it just to punish me for a crime 1 did not 
commit ? Am I suffering any less than you ?” 

Sudarshan moved nearer to her and said, 
“Please don’t be angry. You must bear with 
these stupidities of mine. Perhaps you cannot 
understand what a struggle is going on within 
me. I love you, and I know, that you love me 
too. Still I must remain at a distance. I have 
not the right even of touching your hand. If I 
die tomorrow in this God-forsaken place, you 
would not have the right of stroking my aching 
brows once, or of taking my head on your lap. 
Yet thousands of couples, who do not bear 
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any love for one another, are living together and 
enjoying the rights of marriage* Perhaps they 
are fretting and cursing the chains that bind them 
together. How can one bear such injustice 

“Just in the way one bears death, disease and 
sorrow”, said Suparna. 

“But these are not alike”, said Sudarshan. 
^ Death and sorrow are inevitable, since they come 
from God. But our plight has its origin in the 
folly of man. I do not think we ought to bear 
it in silence. I know you don’t think in the 
same way. I am trying with all my might to 
find out a solution to our problem, but I do not 
succeeil. I have no one with whom I can consult, 
I am thinking of asking the central organization 
to send another doctor here to relieve me for a 
while. Then I cian go to Calcutta and toke 

suitable legal advice.” 

It was fast getting dark, so Sudarshan went 
oft* without tarrying any longer. Suparna stood 
there, thinking. Did Sudarshan really think 
that she was not suffering ? Was it less difficult 
for a woman to remain ever apart from the 
beloved, than it was for a man ? Was not her 
heart, too, b(3ing torn to pieces, with warring 
emotions ? But she could not allow impulses 

to (uirry her of! her feet They wore not inex- 
])erienced children who did not know the conse- 
quence of hastiness. They were a grown up man 
and woman. Perhaps their love would achieve 
its fulfilment, if they could surrender to each 
other, but had they the right to do so ? Suparna 
knew that she had not She knew also, that 
their cliildren would curse this unbridled passion 
of theirs, and they would be justified in doing so. 

Suparna’s reverie was ended by a call from 

Miss Bhadra. Pratap Babu had sent a message 

to the femah^ ward, that half a dozen more 
dtients were arriving soon. Their beds must be 
ept ready for them, The space at their disposal 
was limited. So they had to push the beds closer 
together, and remove some tables, etc,, for making 
room for the new arrivals. It had grown quite 
dark by that time. Suparna looked out anxiously 
every now and then. Even the day before, two 
persons had come to the liospital to be treated 
for snake-bite. 

Mrs. Roy had gone out a few minutes ago. 
She now returned with the news that she had 
seen lights ai)proaching the camp over the fields. 
“The lights are pretty bright,” she said. “It is 
certain the party is coming here ; who else have 
got such good ]»etrf>l iamps hereabouts ? You 
may stand ready to’ receive another batch 
of patients. The lord alone knows how you will 
be able to manage them. I have grown old in 
this business. Yet my bon,es too are aching 
from morning till night.” 

“We shall have to manage somehow, that’s 
about all/* said Suparna vshortly. 

“But you must consider your own health too,” 
said Mrs. Roy. “If fall ill, who will look 
after you here ?” 


Suparna had no time then to listen to Mrs. 
Roy’s advice. She ran to help Miss Bhadra, who 
was trying to get the beds ready for the new 
patients. 

These arrived ver>^ soon. No sort of 
conveyance was easily available in these parts. 
A few small palanquins could be procured with 
great difficulty. Those amongst the patients who 
were entirely helpless had been conveyed to the 
hospital in these. Others came in bullock-carts, 
some even on foot. 

There were five female patients. A bullock-oar t 
came and stood before the female ward. Suparna 
went with the nurses to help them down. Four 
of the women were sitting and the fifth one was 
lying down, huddled up in a corner. 

“What is the matter with her ?” asked 
Suparna. “Can’t she get up at all ?” 

“She has got pneumonia, I think” said the 
volunteer who had brought them. “She is un- 
conscious. I had to rescue* her from a half- 
submerged house, with the help of our boat. All 
her relatives had fled, leaving her alone in the 
doomed house.” 

Miss Bhadra and Mrs. Roy got into the cart 
and lifted the woman bodily down from it. As 
she was brought out the covering fell from her 
face. Suparna gave a start of surprise at the 
sight of her face. It was Arumi, from Bhatgram ! 

Mrs. Roy looked at Suparna with curiosity 
and asked, “Do you know this woman ? 

“I think, I have seen her before,” said 
Suparna shortly, “please carry her in/’ 

Aruna was carried in and laid on a bed. 
She was totally unconscious. Her body was 
burning with fever. Suparna felt a bit nervous 
and called Mrs. Roy to her. “Please go and see 
whether Sudarshan Babu has returned,” she 
said. “He must see this patient.” 

“She is past tlie help of medical science,” said 
Mrs. Roy wisely. “Don’t you see the expression 
on her face ? She won’t last long.” 

“Please go and (*all the doctor,” said Suparna, 
rather displeased. 

Mrs. Roy went out. Suparna sat down by 
the side of Aruna in order to examine her. 
Nothing but a skeleton had been left of the once 
robust girl. She must .have been starving for 
a pretty long time. She had been living with 
her brother’s family. Suparna could not under- 
stand how she was reduced to such a state. 
Were there no human beings left in Bhatgram ? 
Because a girl had been obliged to stay on at 
her father’s house even after marriage, was 
starvation to be her lot ? 

Mrs. Roy came back and said, “The doctor 
has not returned yet. But you must give her 
something to eat now. She has been brought 
over here at the very last stage. What can a 
doctor or a nurse do for her now ?” 

Suparna ordered some light food to be 
brought in for the patient. SW again got busy, 
trying to restore her to consciousness. Mtdr 
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a w])ile, she opened her eyes just once but 
closed them again immediately after muttering, 
“I say, are not you going to (?ook, even today ?’’ 

Miss Bhadra brought some milk and barley 
water in a feeding cup and began to try to feed 
her. Suparna wont over to the other patients. 
Three of them were total strangers to her. The 
face of the fourth seemed rather familiar. “Are 
you from Bhatgram ?” asked Ruparni, bending 
down over her. 

“Yes, mother,” rcplieil the woman. “I belong 
to the boatman caste.” 

“Is the AA-hole village under water ?” a.sked 
Suparna. again. 

“Yes,” said the woman. “livery one has fled, 
the village is completely deserted. All the niu(l 
hovels have been destroyed. Even the brick- 
built houses are beginning to tumble down. All 
the cattle, too, have been washed away.” 

Suparna was about to ask her something 
again, when a tunmlt outside arrested her. Slie 
came to the opening of the tent and looked out. 
The hand of volunteers from (iihmtta had 
arrived. There was a pile of boxes and bundles, 
just in front. A few new faces too could be 
seen, Sudarshan came forward in the (company 
of an elderly lady. He was looking (*xlremely 
grave. 

“Is this lady from CalcutPi ?” asked 8u])arna. 

“Yes,” replied Sudarshan. “Mrs. (ihosh, this 
is Miss Mitra. 

Suparn'i greeted the new nurse and sent her 
in to take over the charge from Mrs. Roy. 
Then she turned to Sudarshan and said, “One 
of the patients seems rather seriously ill. It 
would be better, if you saw her once.” 

Sudarshan went in with her As they came 
and stood by Aruna’s bed, Suparna said, “J am 
sorry for the woman, specially as T know lier. 
Bhatgram, too, has gone under water. This 
woman is from that village.” 

Sudarshan was examining the patient. “It 
would have been better if all the villagers, loo, 
had gone down there,” he said bitterly. 

“God does not see with human (yes,” said 
Suparna. “And he has no partiality for me. 
So why should he destroy a whole village for 
my benefit ? It would scarcely have l>eeii just, 
if he had.” 

“Do you find an abundance of justice all 
around you ?” asked Sudarshan. 

“No, I don^t,” said Suparna, with a smile. 
“But our business can wait. Please tell me now 
what is to be done for this woman.” 

Sudarshan wrote out a prescription and gave 
some directions for the nursing. “I^et us fmv 
whether there is any change today,” he said. 
“Please come out for a moment,” 

Sujarni told the new nurse to attend to 
Aruna and went out with Sudarshan. They ad- 
vanced to a Utue distance, leaving the tent 
behind. “Do vou know what has made me so 
bitter ?” asked Sudarshan. “Usually I never speak 


about Gad\s justice or injustice, as I do not 
understand them, but something I heard today 
made so mad.” 

“What is it ?” asked Suparna rather anxiously. 

“I heard from the new batch of volunteerff 
that a man named Shribilas Guha has come 
with them from Galcuttu,” said Sudarshan. “He 
has put up in Chorabil for the evening and 
is going to cor»iC over here to-morrow morning. 
He has told then) that he is a resident of Bhat- 
gram and has come to enquire about his family. 
That is not the whole truth, you under- 
stand ?” 

Suparn:i’s face became stern. She remained 
silent for a while, then she said, “Let him come. 
I do^ not fear anything from him any longer. 
I came here fully prepared for this. But I never 
expected you, too, to be hero. That, of course, 
complicates matters still more.” 

“It is sure to do so,” .said Sudarshan. “h 
wouhl be better for him, if he gave me a wide 
berth. It would go hard with him, if Im did 
not.” 

“It would be still better, if you kept out of 
his w'ay absolutely,” said Suparna. 

“I am not afraid of unpleasantness, but 1 
do not want it, if I can avoid it.” 

“Do you think it possible for me to stand 
by calmly and let that brute iiLSult you ?” asked 
Sudarshan, very much excited. 

“But why not wait and see, whether he 
really means to insult* me ?” asked Suparna. 

“1 thought hi.s coming would make matterj- 
easier of settlement.” said Sudarshan. “Have 
you told Iiim everything ? I mean about myself 
and you ?” 

“No,” said Suparna. “It would not have made 
any difference.” 

“You cannot tell,” said Sudarshan. “No 
gentleman who has received education and 
culture, would want to hold a woman by force, 
when he knows that she loves another. Specially, 
if there are no children, to complicate mattos. 
In the latter case, of course, the small people 
must be considered above all thingo.” 

“He is far removed from your idea of an 
educated gentleman,” said Suparn i. “He 
has not got a bit of refinement or culture. He 
had, of course, read some English books, in 
order to ])a8s his examinations. Though he does 
not know" that I love you, he knows quite well 
that I do not love him—that 1 detest him. In 
spite of that, if a man tries by force to assert his 
rights as a husband, you would not call him 
cultured, I 8uppo.se ?” 

Sudarshan’s face turned dark with anger. 
“Did he really try to do that ?” he muttered 
through his teeth. 

“Don^t get excited over it now.” said Suparna. 
“He tried, but he could do nothing. I escaped 
from his house that very night and went over to 
Calcutta. Prom Calcutta^ too, I went away for a 
change and stayed out for a month. He sought 
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in vain for me during that time. Now through 
die help of newspapers, he has come to know 
where 1 am, and what I am doing. So it is not 
strange that he has arrived. The wonder is that 
he did not arrive before.” 

“Well, let matters come to a head,” said 
Sudarshan. “One cannot remain like this for ever. 
I have one thing to ask ol you. Some people 
have got out of this trap of Hindu marriage by 
becoming converts to another religion. What do 
you think of that y” 

“We must consider first, whether religion 
should ever be employed for such a purpose. But 
that question does not arise in this case. If I 
become n convert, he will tdso become one, that 
much 1 can tell you for certain. So I won’t be 
able to get rid of liim in that way. The cases 
you mention were not exactly like this one. 
There nobody must have stood in the way of 
the party who was trying to dissolve the 
marriage.” 

“It is very strange that a man who feels so 
strongly should ill-treat you himself and even 
allow others to do so,” said Sudarshan. 

“Well, there are various kinds •of feelings”, 
said Suparmi. “He wants me, of <*ourse, but 
he wants my money more. His desire for me 
lias become now an obsession with him. There 
is nothing he cannot do to get me in his power 
again. The way he began to behave at last 
in Bhatgram was incredible. You seldom find 
such tilings out of cincma-land.’’ 

“Well, it is better in a wa}",” said Shdarshan. 
“It is easy to tackle a brute and to deal with a 
human being. But if a person is half brute and 
half man, yon . don’t know how to proceed with 
him.” 

“Let us go back now,” said Suparna, “Wt* 
must take great care of that girl Aruna.” 

“Send for me, if you need me,” said Sudarshan, 
“I shall remain awake all night, most probably. 
5 have got so many things to think over.” 

“It is useless,” said Suparna. “I have thought 
for ten or twelve years, but J have not arrived 
at a solution yet.” 

“1 am a mere man of flesh and blood,” said 
Sudarshan.” “Don’t expect anyting divine from 
me. To the last day of mv life, I shall hope for 
you and tight for you.” 

Suparna began to walk towards the (*amp 
without speaking. Sudarshan followed her. As 
they came close to the hpspital, he stopped and 
said, “Suparna, will you Jet me hold your hand 
once ? You ne\ier know what the morrow 
might bring for us. It might oven be our last 
day on earth.” 

Suparna stretched out her hand silently. 
Sudarshan took it in both of his and stood 
.speechless. Then he bent down and imprinting 
a fervent kis.s on it, ^ let it go. “Do you fed 
as if you have committed a sin ?” he asked. 

“Though you are older in years,” said 
Suparna with a smile, “yet in reality you are 


younger than myself. Why should I think it 
a sin ? Even if others deny it, 1 know full 
well that I am a maiden and I have a right 
to love, where 1 please.” 

“Don’t you ever forget it,” said Sudarshan 
and hurried off. 

XXVIII 

Suparna remained awake the whole of i\mt 
night. Though a nurse sat by Arumi, Suparna 
too remained by her side. Her mind was full 
of anxiety and disquietude. God alone know 
when He would set her free from this fearful 
bondage. Would she ever know peace again 
in this lift^ ? 

The day <lawned, a cloudy and dark one, 
and still Suparna sat by her patient. Mrs. Roy 
was going away by the morning train and 
was therefore feeling luiusually cheerful. She 
had got up very early in order to pack up her 
things. She came forward and asked Suparna, 
“shall I pour out a cup of tea for you ? 1 have 
kept it ready in a thermos flask. You have not 
slept at all, i see.” 

“If you please,” said Suparna. She drank 
the hot tea gratefully and got up from her 
chair. Mrs. Ghosh now came in to relieve her. 
“Please sit here,” said Suparn i to her, “I shall 
go and lie down for a bit, though 1 don’t think 
I can sleep.” 

She went into her hut and laid herself down. 
Though her mind was still restless, yet bodily 
fatigue conquered her at last, and she fell 
asleep. 

Sudarshan too had remained awake the whole 
of the night. He had come out of the tent 
towards the small hours and was walking about, 
trying to soothe his overexcited brain. He felt 
sorry for having been born in a civilized world. 
No direct solution of problems was possible for 
them. In the nioriiing, he sat as usual in the 
hospital, examining the patients. Suddenly 
Pratap Babu canu^ in with a stranger. “This 
is our hospital,” he exj)lained to the new-comer, 
“This is our doctor, Sudarshan Babu.” He 
turned to Sudarshan and saivi, “This is Mr. 
Shribilas Guha. He has come to see our relief 
ciimp. He is a native of this place and you can 
get much useful information from him.” 

Sudarshan had a good look at the man. So, 
this was Shribilas y 

Shribilas did not seem at all eager to see 
the hostital in detail. “You are doing very good 
work,” he said, out of politeness. “You have got 
also a female ward, have not you ?” 

Sudarshan felt his body stiffening. He was 
unconsciously getting ready for a fights sensing 
an enemy before him. But he had to remain 
silent, as the man was not talking to him, but 
to Pratap Babu, 

“Yes, we have,” replied Pratap Babu. 

“It has only very recently beeSi opened. We 
had so many suffering women pourmg in that 
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we were obliged to have a ward all for ^em. 
The number of patients in both is the same. 
Our lady doctor, Mias Suparna Mitra, is very 
efficient. Sudarshan liabu can safely leave the 
female ward in her capable hands.” 

“Are male visitors admitted there ?” asked 
Sjuribilas. “If I may go in, I ran see if anyone 
from our village is there. The whole village 
has become 8ul)merged, as I hear. I went to 
Calcutta on business a few days ago, when this 
catastrophe occurred. My sister had foreseen this 
calamity and gone away to her husband’s village, 
else she too might have died.” 

“Male visitorH are not generally admitted/' 
8aid Pratap Babu. “But an exception can be 
made in your case, as you have a special reason 
for wanting to go in. I shall just ask the 
permission of Miss Mitra and take you in. Please 
come with me.” 

As soon as Pratap Babu and Shribilas had 
gone out. Sudarshan jumped up hastily. “A mar, 
you sit here and take care of these medicines/' 
he cried to one of the volunteers. “liCt none 
touch them, I shall be back presently.” He 
could not restrain himself any longer. He mu.st 
be by her side now, even if she did not want 
him, even if she resented his presence tliere. 

It took about two minutes to cover tlie distaru*.e 
between the two camps. Sudarshan walked so 
fast, that he covered it in half the time. He 
was just in time to see IVatap Babu entering 
the tent of the female ward, with Shribilas. But 
where was Suparna V 

He followed in their wake and entered. He 
needed no permission for coming in, as he was 
the head of the hospital department. The two 
nurses were present, but Suparna was not there. 
Shribilas was going round with Pratap Babu 
closely examining the faces of the patients. 

Sudarshan hurried to Miss Bhadra and asked 
in a low voice, “Where is Miss Mitra?” 

‘‘She is lying down for a bit,” said the nurse. 
“She could not sleep at all last night. She told 
me to ask you to attend to that patient who is 
suffering from pneumonia. She is in a state of 

^^^^Smlarshan looked towards Aruna's bed and 
found that Shribilas was standing there, talking 
excitedly. Pratap Babu was polit^jly nodding his 
assent. * Sudarshan went forward, curious to see 
what was going on. 

“This woman is not only from m\ own 
village”, Shribilas was saying, “she is a distant 
relative as well. How does she happen to be 
in such a condition ? I am sorry, I could not 
see Mi»8 Mitra, 1 would have asked her to take 

special care of her-.” i i . 

“Special care is being already taken , inter- 
rupted Sudarshan. “Her condition cmlk for it.” 

“Of course, of eourse/’ said Shnbilas, rather 
taken aback. ** But this i; a charitable concern, 
cjid you may not able to afford any costly 
iljedicine iof her, tlpugb she may need them. 


That is why I am speaking. In that case I can 
leave some money with you/’ 

Sudarshan felt an irresistible desire to knock 
out some of the fellow's teeth for him. What 
a kind-hearted philanthropist! He looked as 
innocent as the babe unborn. “You may certain- 
ly leave some money,” he said. “Even if she 
does not need it, there are many who do. These 
work.s are carried on solely by public charity.” 

Pratap Babu cast an astonished glance at 
Sudarshan. He was the last person to ask 
donations from strangers. Hitherto he had neyei 
once been persuaded to join in this campaign 
of collecting subscriptions. Then what made him 
.say such things today? 

But Shribilas was too brazen to be put to 
shame so easily. Indeed shame of any kind was 
foreign to his nature. He was, besides, .very 
stingy by disposition. So he merely bared his 
teeth in an uglv smile and said, “It would have 
been very fortunate^ if I could have afforded 
something just now. But if you really need it 
for the lady, write to me, and I shall procure 
the money somehow. 1 shall be in (!horabil for 
a few days, i may (^oine over liere again.” 

Sudarshan said iK>thiiig but %sat down 
to examine the patient. Shribilas was taken out 
by Pratap Babu. 

Though Suparna had not slept at all last 
night, yet she could not sleep long in the 
morning. The great disquietude of her mind 
made her wake uf) after a while. Mrs. Roy was 
busy packing up Ikt things in the same hut. 
Seeing Suparna sitting up on her bed, she 
exclaimed, “So you are awake so soon ? I must 
say, you don't take any can* whatsoever of 
yourself.” 

“I cannot sleep out of season, like this,” said 
Suparna. 

“Some one wanted you a few minutes ago/^ 
said Mrs. Roy. “.V certain gentleman had come 
to see the hospital and has recognized that 
patient who Is suffering so much. He wanted 
to say something to you about her. I thought 
you would sleep a little longer yet, so I did not 
call you.” 

Suparna understood well who the gentleman 
was. So he had arrived at last? Well, she did 
not want to run away from him for ever, she 
knew also that she could not. She had chosen 
her way, and she wavS determined not to budge 
ail inch from it through fear or impediment of 
any sort. Still she felt extremely anxious about 
Sudarshan. Her heart trembled with fear, lest 
he should do anything rash in a moment of 
excitement 

But she had no time to sit still and think. 
She must hurry off to the hospital without delay. 
Suparna began to get ready for going out ‘T 
may not see you again”, said Mrs. Roy, “as I 
am starting within half an hour. Goodbye then. 
If you neefi me again, I may come back after 
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a month. I would not have gone away, but 
you see I have really become too unwell/* 

Suparna bade her goodbye and promised to 
write to her, if ever she needed her again. Then 
she went out to the hospital. 

It was nearly time tor the morning train, so 
Mrs. Roy started for the station. No sort of 
conveyance was available. So she hired ii man 
to carry lier luggage and began to walk towards 
the village Chorabil. She did not take leave 
of anyone else, because she felt that her leaving 
was regarded here as a desertion. But she couhl 
not afford to neglect her own health out of 
consideration for others. If once she really 
became ill, nobody would then come forward to 
to nurse her. 

After having gone some way, Mrs. Roy 
found another person walking in* front of lier. 
He was a gentleman by appearance and it 
seemed he too was headed for (chorabil. The 
man was a stranger to her. ^Trs. Roy rightly 
took him to be the same gentleman who had 
com(‘ to visit the hospital in the morning. She 
was well aware of the social rule that a lady 
should never speak to a gentleman until 
introduced to him. But here, in this God- 
forsaken land, one could not fully observe every 
('ti(]uette. The people of the relief camp were 
very rude. Not one them had taken the trouble 
to (‘ome with her to se(^ her off. She hml not, 
of course, requested anybody to do so, but they 
ought to have einjuired wlad/her she was going 
absolutely alone. She was going alone over this 
lonely field with this evil looking villager. If 
he had a mind, he could easily throttle her and 
run away with all her luggage. 

Mrs. Roy began to walk fust in order to 
catch up with the stranger. The man probably 
heard the sound of her footsteps and turned 
round to see who it was. “Are you going to 
the station called out Mrs. Roy, while at a 
little distance from the man. 

The man stopped, somewhat surprised. He 
had a good look at Mrs. Roy first, then he said, 
“J am not going to the station, but to the 
village. Do you want to go to the station V 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Roy. “I am coining from 
the relief camp and I want to catch the morning 
train for Calcutta. It is a piece of good luck, my 
meeting you here. I was feeling rather nervous 
here, being all alone.*’ 

“There is nothing to afraid of during the 
daytime,” said the mar.. “Did you come to the 
camp on any business? 

“Yes,** said Mrs. Roy. “I was in charge of 
the fennde ward here. But as my health was 
beginning to suffer, I have to go away on 
leave.** 

The man was none other than Shribilas. 

“So you were i»i charge there ?** he asked 
with astonishment. “But did not I hear that a 
young lady doctor, named Suparna Mitra, was in 
charge?** Though, how he came to know that 
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the lady in front of him was not Suparna, was 
not evident. 

But Mrs. Roy was feeling too angry at his 
words to notice this thing, “Of course, she is sure 
to get ail the credit,** she snorted. “She is a rich 
man’s daughter and has given some money to the 
relief camp. Besides she had studied for a few 
years in the Medical College. So everyone calls 
her the head now. Nobody bothers about those 
persons who work themselves to death silently. 
We are veteran workers, though we do not carry 
any big names. But no one will be able to find 
any fault with our work. They have learnt from 
books only, while we have learnt through constant 
practice.** 

“Is Miss Mitra very young ?’* asked Shribilas. 

Mrs. Roy turned up her lips. “Not so very 
young”, she said. “She must be about thirty now, 
thoiigli she looks a bit younger, having been 
brought up in idleness and luxury.**. 

“Is she a Christian or a Brahnio ?** asked 
Shribilas. , 

“She is not a Christian, certainly,** said Mrs. 
Roy, “else, we would have known about her. 
She might be a Brahmo, for all 1 know. Bat 
from her words, you would not take her to be 
such. She told me once that she passed her 
early life in a village, and eanie away to C/alcutfa, 
when she was nearly fourteen. I <lon*t suppose 
a Brahmo girl could live in a village so long.** 

“You are right”, said Shribilas. He thought 
for a moment, then said again, “Please don*t 
think it strange. I may seem rather curious about 
Miss Mitra. The name seems very familiar to 
me. The lady in (|uestion was a medical student 
too. Hut I heard that she had got married.** 

“Why, no,” said Mrs. Roy. “But she might 
get marrieil soon, to our doctor.’* 

Shribilas started violently and asked, “To 
Sudarshan Babu, do you mean ? Is there any 
talk of marriage ?” 

Mrs. Roy smiled wisely and said, “Look how 
we digre.s8 from one topic to another. Please 
don’t tell anybody at the camp that I have told 
you this. They would then take me for a busy- 
body and a gossip. Nothing has been settled as 
yet. But it is evident that they are violently in 
love with each other. So a marriage may not be 
very far off.” 

Shribilas walked on without speaking. His 
face had become distorted with rage and jealousy, 
“How far is the station ?” asked Mrs. Roy. “My 
feet are aching.” 

“You have still a bit to go,” said Shribilas, 
“but the worst part is over. Now we have reached 
the road. You won’t find it so difficult to walk 
now.’* 

“If 1 could get even a bullock-cart,” said 

Mrs. Roy. 

“You may get one, once we r^ch the village,” 
said Shribilas. “If you wait herd a while, I can 
fetch you one.” As Mrs. Roy had no objection, 
he left her, and hurried on by himself. The 
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foolish jabbering of the woman was becoming 
unbearable* He wanted to be alone, to think. 

So Suparna was in love with the doctor 
fellow? Was it true ? Who can tell ? And 
how long had th!s state of affairs been going on ? 
Shribilas had not Ijoanl about Sudarshan before. 
But who could have informed him? Not certainly 
Suparna. She would never want him to know 
that she was carrying on with another man. So, 
this was why she did not want Shribilaa? Even 
his touch was repugnant to her I Oh, what a 
hypocrite I Shribilas bit his lips, till they bled. 
He wanted to go at once to Sudarshan and break 
his head. But 1 hough he could ill-treat defence- 
less women, he never dared to fight with one of 
his own sex. 

He sent on a bullock-cart to meet Mrs. Roj^ 
then went into the shop of Rasik and Hung 
himself down on his bed. He had engaged a 
room here for a few days. He went on thinking 
and but^could not determine on any course of 
action. 

Once he thought of stealing Suparna from the 
camp and going away somewhere else with her. 
But it was no easy task for one man. About 
fifty young men went about the camp all day 
long on various duties. Even at night, the fools 
could not sleep. It was impossible to manage the 
thing single-handed. He would need help. But 
the whole countryside had been devastated by the 
terrible flood. Wliere could he get men to help 
him in this questionable enterprise V This was 
not Calcutta, where for money you (Min get any- 
thing. 

He might go straight to Sudarshan and pick 
up a quarnd with him. But he must accus(* him 
of some definite crime. Shribilas had no proof 
that Sudarshan liad committed any. He was a 
lawyer and could not do su(di silly thing, 
relying solely on the words of the old gossip, 
Mrs Roy. 

The old woman might easily deny having 
spoken, if she was cornered. Shribilas would only 
get a sound beating then, for his pains. 

• Suparna was living as an unmarrietl woman 
there. If Shribilas went and exposed her, she 
might feel a bit ashamed, but it was doubtful 
whether this exposure would matter very much to 
her, brazen hussy that she was. If he wanted to 
take her away, she would most certainly refuse to 
go. Shribilas would have to drag the affair to the 
law courts after all. But it wmis difficult to foresee 
lire result 

But while he would be thinking about legal 
steps, Sudarshan would be passing the time very 
profitably, making love to his wife. Shribilas 
felt his brains catching fire. He jumped up from 
the bed. This was unbearable. After all, she 
was his wife. A Hifidu wife becomes polluted 
even if she was touched by the shad()w of another 
man. But just ;^ook at the way this one was 
bebaviug? She was an educated modern woman 


and a lady doctor to boot. So these things were 
bound to happen. 

But how to get lu^r in his power again ? 
Shribilas was ready to die in order to keep her 
for himself. He might have ill-treated her and 
oppressed her in the past, still he was her legally 
married husband. She could not go away from 
him to another man, with impunity. If she 
wanted to lead a conjugal life*, it must be with 
him and none else. If she wanted to become a 
nun, that was another matter. 

The shopman came in and said, ^*Babu, I have 
prepared everything, you can begin your cooking 
now\ it is late enough.” 

Shribilas had to get up. He was hardly in a 
mood for cooking, but he was incapable of bearing 
hunger and there was none else to do the cook- 
ing for him. ‘He finisnefi in a hurry. He bathed 
and had his breakfast, then tried to sleep awhile. 
Bli‘ the bed seemiid to be on fire. He got up 
again from it. He looked out, then taking up 
his umbrella, set out for the relief cam]> again. 

Suparna had finished her morning round and 
was just going towards her hut to lake her 
breakfast, wh(*n Shribilas suddenly came and 
stood before her. But he did not make as great 
an impression on her as he had ex[>ected to. She 
seemed fully prepared for his appearance. 

Still Shribilas bared Ids teeth in an ugly 
smile and said, “You are very mui’h sur- 
prised, are not yon ? It is only to be e.'tpecled. 
I st‘em to you like an impediment person I icmI, 
in your path of i(\y.” 

“This is neither the* place nor the lime for 
playing the clown,” said Suparna, very much <lis- 
pLased. “Please go away from here.” 

“What if 1 don’t go ?” asked Shribilas un- 
pleasantly. “Would you send for fri(md 
Sudarshan ?” 

Siiy)arn i lelt furious. Still she tri(^d to ai>|)ear 
as calm us ]>ossible and said, “He has other 
duties to {)erform. He is not here for the 
purpose of chastising ill-mannered brubis. You 
have none of the s(*nsibiliues of a human being, 
otherwise you would never have appeared before 
me again. You are even worse than an animal. 
Get out of here.” She again walked on towards 
her hut. 

Shribilas again barrcMl her WMiy. “Don’t think 
that you can drive me away with abusive words”, 
he said, “I am not such a weakling. I have 
heard all about your fine doings. You must 
come away with me. I won’t allow you to stay 
here any longer. Whatever you have done, you 
are still my wife. Any scandal that touches 
you, touches me also.” 

“If you want to indulge in boorish melodrama, 
you can do it alone. 1 am really too busy to 
listen to you,” said Suparna. 

Shribilas lost his temper completely. Once 
be got angry, all his legal wisdom deserted him 
at once. “Ill-mannered and loo boorish you are 
yourself,” he shouted. “A lady by birth would 
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never behave as you are doing. You are putting 
both the families to shame.’’ 

Suddenly, some one from behind took him 

by the scurf of his neck, and dragged him 

forcibly aside. Shrihilas turned round, snarling 
like a mad dog, and found himself face to face 

with Sudarshan. 

“Right it is,” he exclaimed. “You have got 
to appear in this scene. Otherwise the drama 
would fall flat. How dare you lay your hands 
on me ? 1 shall sue you for this.” 

“You can do whatever you please,” said 

Sudarshan. ‘^But if you don’t take yourself off* 
from here this moment, I shall break both your 
legs for you. No one can enter the camp 
premises without a permit from Pratap Babu or 
myself. Who permitted you to enkn’ ?” 

A few of the volunteers saw the scene from 
a distance and sensed that something was 
wrong, Seeing th(*m advancing, Shrihilas thought 
it high time to retreat. Otherwise, he would be 
too much outnumbered. He picked up his 
uml)rella, whicdi had fallen down from his hand, 
and said, “All right, J am going. But I warn 
you, you shall hear from me T)retl,y soon.” 

■‘(Had to hear it, ” sai<l Sudarshan. “I have 
no objection to hearing from you. But you, too, 
will hear something from me.” 

Sliribilas rushed off with undue haste. “See, 
how eultured a man he is and how learned,” 
said Suparna to Sudarshan. 

“He will learn soon enough”, said Sudarshan 
significantly. “T shall fleam’ him.” 

XXIX 

It had cleared a little in the afternoon, but 
as the day advanced, it clouded over again. Soon 
a heavy shower came on. The roofs began to 
leak in many of the huts. The volunteers 
tried their best to repair the damage wflth the aid 
of corrugated iron sheets and pieces of canvas. 

Pratap Babu ran to the store room to see 
whether the roof here too, was leaking. He 
met Sudarshan on the way. He was going to 
gamine the hospital tent. “The field in front 
is half-submerged,” called out Pratap Babu ; 
“if it continues to rain for a few more hours, 
then our tent too would be submerged. What 
are you going to do about it ?” 

“Wo shall have to shift our camp,” said 
Sudarshan. “It is already dark now. We must 
pass the night here, somehow. Tomorrow 
irorning we must arrangh to shift. It will be 
a mercy, if the stores do not become damp and 
the patients do not die of cold, during the 
night,” 

“We must shift to the field that lies by the 
side of the railway station,’^ said Pratap Babu, 
as he ran. “That is the only piece of high and 
dry land in the vicinity,” 

“If there is no suitable place on this side, 
then we must go there,” said Sudarshan. 

The tent-roof was not leaking, hut all the 


volunteers and nurses had become very nervous. 
The flood was unprecedented in its fury, in the 
history of the countryside, and no one hoped 
to escape from it. The hungry waters chased 
the people like a tigress and killed without mercy. 
Sudarshan tried to calm their excited mind.®, as 
much as he could, then he proceeded to the female 
ward. 

Suparna too was going round inspecting every 
part of the tent, ac'companied* by her two nurses. 
“(Jan you tell, what is going to happen to us ?” 
she said, seeing Sudarshan. 

The two nurses moved away to a respectful 
distance. They never approached near Sudar- 
shan, if they could help it. “Why, what is the 
trouble ?” asked Sudarshan. “The rain, or the 
unwelcome visitor ?” 

“The unwelcome visitor is past worrying about,” 
said Buparn i. “That is nothing new to me. 
1 know that there is no remedy for it. But 
what about the rain ?” 

“Wo are thinking of shifting to the field by 
the side of the railway station,” said Sudarshan. 
“You were right when you sa.i<l that we need not 
worry about Shribilas, It is his turn to worry 
now. What was the wretch saying to you in 
the morning ?” 

“You heard what he said,” said Suparna. 
“I am bringing disgrace on his fair name, 
so he wants to take me away,” 

“Let him try,” said Sudarshan. “A good 
licking would soon bring him to his senses.” 

“No licking would ever do that for him,” 
said Suparna. “He is not tlint sort. They are 
all the time fighting and quarrelling in their 
home, so a beating or two is of no account to 
them. Indeed, he would rather like it. He feels 
much at home in an atmosphere of abuse and 
dirty language.” 

“I am not spoiling for a fight,” said Sudar- 
shan. “But if he tries his monkey tricks here, 
he must come prepared for a thrashing. I have 
half a mind to tane you away from here. It is 
not fair to keep you here, to face all this 
unpleasantness. If you permit me, I can write 
to Calcutta for two other doctors. Then we can 
go to Calcutta, and give our undivided attention 
to our own business.” 

“That too would not be fair,” said Suparna. 
“Why should we run away from duty, for fear 
of him ? Y'ou are giving him undue importance, 
I don’t mind * unplesaantriess. I am accustomed 
to it from child-hood. I got only a few years’ 
respite, when I was in Delhi. But his weapons 
have become powerless against me. What can 
he do ? The worst he can, is to publish the 
news of his marriage to me. Let him do it. 
The people here are too busy to enjoy such 
sensations now.” ^ 

“But what about ourselves?” ai^a^ed Sudarshan. 
“Are we to fritter away our lives like this ?” 

“What is the use of pandering over it 
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needlessly ?” asked Suparna. “We must try to 
forpet our personal miseries in our work/* 

It became darker and darker. All the lamps 
were lighted, still the darkness remained as deep 
as ever. The boys made some torches from the 
branches of trees and stuck them on the ground 
h^re and there. The roar of the flood seemed 
to be approaching nearer tind nearer. 

“No one must sleep tonight/* said Suparna 
to Miss Bhadra. “Let us go and sit inside the 
hospital tent, else tlie patients \yill die of fright.*’ 

Miss Bhadra had no objection. She went 
out to get three camp chairs from their hut. 
Suparna stood within the tent and looked out, 
through a slit in the curtain at the war of the 
elements outside. The very heavens seemed to 
be coming down. Would this rain never cease ? 

Miss Bhadra returned with the chairs and 
said, “Are you going to take your dinner too, 
here? They have placed it ready in our hut. 
Shall I bring it over?” 

“No, don’t bring those things luire,” said 
Suparna. “You go and have your dinner. 1 
don’t feel like eating at all. If I want it after- 
warls, I shall go and get it.” 

Miss Bhadra went out for her dinner. She 
returned after a while and said, “A stray dog 
must have got into the store-room. Soimthing 
is moving about there. It is too dark to scje 
anything. I stiarched our hut thorougdily, but 
I . could not go in there. Shall I cail one of 
the volunteers and ask him to have a look?” 
If it is a cat or a dog, it might break all the 
medicine bottles.’* 

“Don’t go in yourself,” said Suparna, “call 
one of the boys.” Miss Bhadra called one of 
the boys and sent him to the store-room. 

The hoy came out running after a w]iil(‘ and 
said, “It is not a dog, but a thief. I could not 
catch him in the dark, he ran away very fast. 
The door could not be secured projierlv.” 

“Goodness gracious I” said Miss Ifliadra. “It 
is a mercy that 1 did not go myself.” 

“I don’t know what he would have gained 
by stealing some medicines,” said Suparna. “But 
it is well that he had run away liimself. Go and 
tell Pratap Bahu and Sudarshan Babu about this. 
Ask them to get the door mended, if possible.” 

Suparna was nearly certain about the identity 
of the thief. She decided to remain in the 
hospital tent, throughout the night. Shribilas had 
become desperate now, he might try auytliing 
and everything. 

Sudarshan entered the tent afier a few 
minutes. “I liear that somebody broke into the 
store-room,” he said. “Has be taken away 
anything?” 

^‘We are not certain yet,’ replied Suparna 
smiling sadly “Let ps go and see.” 

They took up a petrel lamp and advaneed to 
the store-room. It was still raining. “Where 
were you all ?” adsed Sudarshan. 

“VVe were aU sitting by the patients”, said 


Suparna, “so that they might not feel nervous.” 
As they stopped before the store-room,^ Suparna 
said, “We need not go in. The thief did not 
come to steal the medicine bottles.” 

“What did he come for then ?” asked 
Sudarshan, “for you ?” 

“So it seems,” replied Suparna. ‘AVonderful !” 
exclaimed Suda-shan, “It seems like a story out 
of filmland. But we must thank him for giving 
us a warning. W*e must be extra-careful in future. 
You mu.st remain in the tent at night. I shall 
post a guard here.” 

“What a strange thing the human mind is,” 
said Suparna. “This man is frantic for me now. 
He must have me, even if he has to commit 
murder for it. But this very person had once 
literally kicked* me out of his liouse, and bratidtMl 
me with red-hot iron.” 

“There is retribution for every sin committed,” 
said Sudarshan. “That red-hot iron has entered 
his own heart now. But I do not blame him, 
Suparna. I would not think it strange, if a 
fellow went to the gallows in order to get you.” 

Suparna wii)ed the tears off' her eyes surrep- 
titously. What was the use of listening to these 
words now ? It seemed to sweeten the very 
core of her being, hut it pierced^ her heart also. 
This love was nothing hut a mirage to her. She 
could never accept it for her own, 

“Please look in once,” she said to Sudarshan. 
“Since wo have come all this way for that 
purpose, see if the thied has knocked down any- 
thing in the dark. We need not wait here long 
in the rain. Tell the boys to fasten tlu^. door as 
carefully as possible.’* 

Suflarshan held up the lantern and had a 
good look inside. “No, he has not disarnuig('d 
anything,” he sairl. “Let me take you back to 
the tent.” 

He escorted Suparna to the female ward and 
said, “Never come our. alone at night, nnder any 
circu install ees.” 

Nearly ev<Tybody in the camp passed a sleep- 
less night. The sight that met their eyes in the 
morning left no room for doubt that they must 
remove the camp at once. The wide field in 
front wa.s looking like a fair-sized lake and 
the roar of the Bliairaliee had become deafening. 
A party set out to reconnoitre ami came back 
very soon. More villages had been washed avvay 
they reporteil, and the fearful current was carry- 
ing away countless trees and carcasses of dead 
animals. 

The whole batch of volunteers set to work 
at once, shifting the camp. They decided on 
the field, next to the railway station. They 
applieci to the railway authorities and were 
allowed to use two large tin sheds in the station 
compound for a few days. Then with the help 
of some hired men, they first began removing 
the stores. Within two hours, all the stores were 
removed. , . . , 

“The clouds do not forebode anything good, 
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T-id Sudarshan. “We may safely expect a heavy 
.iOwer by the afternoon. We must remove the 
patients before that. Let them remain in the 
empty storerooms here, while we strike up the 
two tents. As soon as we can set these up over 
there, we can remove the patients too. Then 
we shall see about arranpfing and puttings thingfs 
to order.’' 

Everyone consented. The patients were soon 
removed to the empty huts, which ha<l hitherto 
serverl as store-rooms. They were given all the 
chairs, stools and mats to make themselves 
comfortable with while tlu* two tents were struck 
’p. The furniture and medical instruments too 
were remove(l with the tents. 

Suparna sat inside one of the huts with the 
women patients, ftudarshan ran in and said, “I 
must go over there for a few hours, otlierwise 
there will be great damage. 1 am leaving eight 
or nine volunteers, tell them if you iu*ed any- 
thing. It might begin raining any moment, so I 
must hurry.” 

“Very well,” said j^uparna. The patients 
were mostly seatcMl on the camp chairs covered 
up to their ears. Only Ariina lay on her chair. 
She could not sit up any more. 

Sudarshan hurried off. A long chain of men 
was seen passing acros.s the fields with loads on 
tla^ir heads. Sudarshan kept on cautioning every- 
one continually. One false step on tlie muddy, 
slippery ground meant much loss. 

However, they crossed the wide field safely 
and. l)egan to load the things in bullock-carts. 
"Drive as quick as possible”, said Sudarshan to 
the cartmen ; ‘^we must be ready to receive the. 
patients by one hour.” 

They got down by the side of the site they 
had chosen. Everything was put down on the 
damp ground, while the boys began to wwk like 
Trojans, building the camp up again. No one 
had time to speak a word or to look up once. 

One of the tents had already been set up, 
tlu‘ volunteers were working at the second one, 
wlmn a boy ran up to Sudarshan and said, 
“You must come back to the camp for a while,” 

Sudarshan was busy digging, with the rest of 
the compan3\ He threw away lu’s spade, an<l 
asked with some astonishment, “Why so ?” 

“Miss Mitra had to go away to attend a 
labour case,” said the boy. “The people cried so 
much and implored her to save their daughter, 
so she had to go. Sbf5 told me to ask you to 
stay^ with the patients- till she comes back.” 

Sudarshan's face turned white witli dismay. 
“Are you all mad r he cried. “Why did you 
allow her to go ? All these villages on both 
sides ot the Bhairabee have been washed away. 
There can not be any labour case here. She must 
have fallen into the hands of that scoundrel. 
Lets go at once.” 

“The fellow who came for her was an old 
man, said the boy, “He fell at her feet and 
cried so piteously, that we never suspected any- 


thing. Even Miss Mitra did not think that any- 
thing was wrong. She did not go alone. Atul 
went with her.” 

Sudarshan was already walking towards the 
camp, as fast as his legs could carry him. “How 
did she go ?” he asked, “In a boat ?” 

‘They will have to take a boat, after rtiey 
have crossed the field in front of the camp. 
The name of the village sounded like Amtor or 
something.” 

Sudarshan covered the road in half an hour, 
though ordinarily it took him a whole hour 
to do it. Ho took two more boys from the camp, 
and all four ran along over the swampy field that 
lay in front. Everyone had taken big bamboo 
sticks. 

When they riMiclied the ferry station they 
did not find a singh^ boat tlune. They found a 
large boat in mid stream. The boatmen were 
pulling frantically, as if they wanted to get the 
better of the mighty current of the flood. 

Suddenly one of the bf*ys cried, “There is 
Atul. I see his red wrapper.” 

“Atul, Atul!” called out Sudarshan loudly. 

Nobody answ(‘red. Rut they saw even from 
that distance, that a tussle was going on, inside 
th(‘ boat. 

“We must swim over to the boat and catch 
it,” said Sudarshan. “How many of you can 
swim ?” 

Two of the young men got ready to swim. 
Sudarshan gave all the sticks to the fourth boy, 
and said, “Run to the e.amp and try to procure 
more help. If you can get a boab all the better.” 

Sudarshan sprang into thc^ river first of all 
The strong current pulled him along with it. 
Th(^ two hoys followed him. 

Suddenly Suparna was seen to rush out of 
the boat and spring into the river, A man also 
sprang in after her. 

“Good Heaven!” cried Sudarshan. “She does 
not know liow to swim.” 

He swam with all his might towards the 
place wliere Suparnii had gone down. She was 
seen to come up for a moment, then go down 
again. The end of her sari was seen floating 
afu^r a minute or two. Sudarshan dived down 
at once. He found Suparna, but she looked 
scarcely alive. 

He clasped her body with one hand and 
came up to the surface again. Suddenly some one 
caught him from behind, crying, “May you go 
down to perdition, both together!” 

Sudarshan fought with all his might to get 
out of the clutches of the mad Shribilas. But 
he was terribly handiciy^ped, having to support 
the insensible Suparna. He went down with 
her, dragging down Shribilas too. 

The boat had ^ come to a standstill. One 
man was seen abuvsing and berating the boatmen, 
because they refused to piiM. But they had 
turned recalcitrant and were saying, “Hold on, 
sir, we won’t go any further. We would not 
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have come at all, if we had known that you 
meant murder. You lied to ns, saying: that you 
were going to bring back a triraiit wife.” 

The man snarled, at them, crying, “You will 
all have to go to jail, if you don't listen to me. 
It would be better for you, if you can escape 
now.* That man is alnwly dead, nobody can 
get out alive from this raging flood.” 

“This person will give evidence in our favour,” 
cried the boatmen and they took off the gag 
from Atul's mouth and untied his hands. “You 
will get a reward of ton rupees each,” cried Atul, 
“if you can pick them up.” 

The boat began to advance again. The two 
boys reached the boat at tliis time and began to 
direct the hoatmon saying, “Row in this direction, 5 mii 
might find them. They turned next to the man 
who had come with Bhrihilas and said, “If you 
don’t keep still, we shall throw you into the 
water.” 

The boat was advancing as quickly as possible. 
A human head came up at a little distance. The 
boys y)rang out and after a while recovered 
Supariia’s body. It was uncertain whether she 
was alive or dead. 

^ “There is something clinging to that tree,” 
cried one of the boatmen. “See if it is a man.” 

It was a man indeed, in fact two men, 
Shribilas and Sudarshan. The latter had become 


unconscious and Shribilas was trying to push 
him back into the current. 

Atul took up an oar and dealt Shribilas a 
furious blow on the hand. 

Shribilas could not save himself and fell into 
the water. Sudarshan was picked up by his 
companions. They sought for a long time, but 
Shribilas never came up to the surface again. So 
at last the boat was rowed back slowly to the 
ferry station. 

Many persons from (’horabil and nearly 
everyone from the relief camp had gathered 
there. Suparna and Surhirshan were carried to 
the hospital in stretchers. The village doctor was 
called, and began to render whatever aid he could. 

Siiparn i became conscious towards evening. 
Seeing Miss Bhadra before her, she asked in a 
whisper, “How is Sudarshan Balm ?” 

“He is in the tent over there,” said Miss 
Bhadra. “He is still unconscious.’ 

Suparna closed her eyes again. After a while 
she o])ened them and asked, “What became oi 
the other man ?” 

“His body has not been found,” Miss Bhadra 
replied. “He is dead, probably.” 

Suparna sighed deeply. So this was how (jod 
had ordained her liberation ? Tears flowed freely 
from underneaih her closed eyelids. 

Tiik End 


KEY TO THE FRONTISPIECE 

SiVAJi AND THE CAmvK Lady 

When the Marhatta. general Abaji conquered the fort of Kalyan belonging to the Bijnpur 
King, the members of KiUadar Ahmed’s family fell into the Marhatta general’s hands. The 
beauty of the daughter-in-law of Ahmed attracted Abaji’s notice and he stmn produced her before 
his master Shivaji. “Had my mother been as charming as you” said the Marhatta King to the 
captive lady, “I would have been handsome” and sent her to Bijapur with all honour. 


CORRECTIONS 

The Modern lleview for March, 1935. 

At p. 325 cl. 1, 11. 4 & 5 froni bottom, delete “and chairman of the Jessore District Board.” 
At p. 327 cl. I 12, insert “at Calcutta” afbjr the ‘T.C.8. Judges.” 



By B. SUBBAHMANYAM 



1 

‘In the elder days of Art, 

Builders wrought with great care 
Each minute and unseen part; 

For the Gods see everywhere.” 

I N the History of Karnataka, the twelfth 
and the thirteenth centuries of the 
Christian Era could well be called the 
^^\rchitectural Period’\ For it was 
during these two centuries that the Hoysala 
kings built all over their kingdom in Western 


distinguished place among the architectural 
possessions of mediteval India. 

These tein[)les have been evolved and 
perfected out of a happy blending of the 
Dravidian and Northern schools of archi- 
tecture. There were the tendencies of this 
blending even in the constructions of the 
Chalukyas who ruled over this territory before 
the Hoysalas. But it was during the reign 
and within the dominions of the Hoysala kings 
that this style of architecture developed un- 



Froiit view of the Chennakesava temple, Belur, Hassan District, Mysore-State 


India, which covered a considerable portion of mistakable and finished features of its own 
the present Mysore State and the neighbouring and brought into being tl^se lovely groups 
Kannada countrj’’, rumerous temples of excep- of ornate structures. Therefore, though 
tional architectural beauty Which have won a Furgusson called this style Clialukyan, it has 
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boen decided by later writers as distinctly 
“Hoysala.” 

All the various structures of this style, 
however, had been fostered, developed by and 
had their being amidst the Kannada-speaking 
p(‘ople whose genius, tradition and culture 
have largely influenced the final shaping of 
these artistic treasures of mediieval India. 
It would, therofon^, be not inappropriate, 
should this style be hailed as the Karnataka 
style of arcliit(jcture and sculpture. 

There are numerous temples, built of the 
Hoysala style, scattered all over Mysore State 
and northern Karnataka, dedicated to the 
worship of Saivite, Vaishnavite and Jain gods. 
But most of these have fallen into a scra[)- 
heap of ruins or have undergone much 
deterioration and decay through neglect and 
age leaving only a few in any state of good 
repair. They are, however, enough to scirve 
as specimens of the development of the various 
phases of this immortal school of art. 



Courtyard of the Cheniiakesava Temple, Beltir 


II 

The builders of these lovely group of 
temples wer(i the Hoysala kings who were 
first Jains and then became Vaishnavites 
during the time of king Vishnuvardhana under 
the influence of Sri Ramanujaclmrya. Never- 
theless these kings were very characteristically 
tolerant as could be seen from the many 
temples (Jedicated to the gods of the different 
religious denominatioae, built during the reign 
of these kings. 

The ancestors of the Hoysalas were small 
cbhiftains in tlie Western Ghats under the 


Rastrakutas and the Chalukyas. They were 
natives of Sosevur or 8asakapura which has 
been identified as the modern Angadi. Sala was 
the founder of this dynasty and an interesting 
story is recounted as to how they came to be 
called ^‘Hoysalas.^^ 

^‘Going one day to worship Vasantika, his 
family goddess, whoso temple was in the 
forest near Sasakapiira, his devotions were 
interrupted by a tiger which bounded out of 
the jungle glaring with rage. The yati or 
priest of the temple, snatching a salaki (a 
slender iron rod) gave it to the chief saying 
in the Kannada language hoy sala (Strike, 
Sala) ; on which the latter discharged the 
weapon with such force at the tiger as to kill 
liim on the spot.^’ 

Thereafter, he and liis successors came to 
be kuowti as Hoysalas and Sala fighting the 
tiger becam(» the symbol on their cr(»st. riiis 
story is recounted in many of the Hoysala 
inscriptions with minor local variations here 
and tliere. 

Sala built his new capital Dwarasarnudra 
(the present Ilal(*bid) in about the year 1010 
A. D. and his descendants ruled over their 
kingdom for over three centuries. 

By far the most powerful of the early 
Hoysalas, was Hoysala Vishnu vardluina who 
became almost independent of the Chalukyas 
though h(‘ acknowledged the nominal sove- 
reignty (>f the latt(T. He was <;onverted by 
Sri Ramaiiujacharya from Jainism to 
Vaishnavisni and ir? corameinoration of this 
event, he built in 1117 A. D. the lovely 
Kesava temple at Belur which was his capitiil 
at the time. During the reign of this king 
numerous Hindu an(l Jain temples were built 
and the earliest of them is perhaps the 
Lakshrnidevi temple at Doddagaddavalli in 
1113 A. 1). The Jain temple Parsanath Basti 
at Halebid was built about the close of his 
reign in 1 133 a. d. 

The magnificent structure of the Hoysales- 
wara temple at Halebid was, however, started 
by his son Narasimha I in 1141. Tradition 
has it that the completion of this structure 
took about seventy years. Whether the temple 
was completed at the time or not, the Hoy- 
saleswara temple today after a lapse of centuries 
of ravages of both men and nature, appears 
as though left incomplete. 
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The Hoysala crest in froiit of the Chennakesava 
tcm|)le, Belur 

The greatest aod the most powerful ol the temples of this seliool were built during the 

line was Hoysala Veeraballala or Rillala II reign of this king all over the country ruled 

who next ruled over this territory, lie by iiim. He built yet another lovely little 

proved Ijimself mo»’e powerful than his grand- tem|)le ol K(‘dareswara in Halebid. The 

father Vishmivardharui and shook oil* the ornate Ivesava temple at Somanathapur was 

Chaliikyan yoke and coiupiered a large built during the time of Narasimha III in 1268 

territory and extended his kingdom up to a. D. by one of his officers, bouianatha. 

Lakkundi where he established his northern With the raid of the MuKuintnadan army 
capital. Perhaps the largest number of over this territory in 1310 A. ix during the 
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4()4 

time of Ballala III tlir* temple building 
activities of this groat line oi’ rulers came to 
an abrupt close. 



The ornate NaraBiinj^ha Pillar in the eeiit-nU 
hall Ohennakesava temple, B(*lur 


111 

“There are many buildings in India whiih an* 
iinBurpassed in delicacy of detail by any in the 
ivorld hut the toinples at Belur and * Halebid 
surpass even this freedom of handling and rich- 
ness of fancy. The artistic combination of the 
horizontal with the vertical lines and the play of 
outline and of W^ht and shade far surpasses 
anythin^ m Opthn* art. The effect is just what 
mwia’vp <u*clittect8 were often aiminpj at but 
whioh never attained so perfectly as done at 

III tWsc ivBrtii, Furgusson, the authority 


on Iiidiaii Architecture, describes two of the 
most ornate Hoysala structures at Halebid 
and Heliir. The temples of this style are 
especially noted for their artistic design and 
lovely sculptures and lor their exhubersince 
of detail, i he figures, the floral decorations 



( )uc of the lovely fij^ures in the central hall 
ol the Ohennakesava temple, Belur 


itiitl other very delicate carvings that cover 
all and every side of these temples are among 
the most lovely that the skilful hand of man 
could produce even in the most pliable of 
materials. 

The tefnples are built of pot-stone or 
soap-stone which is bluish gray in colour and 
which is soft when quarried and gets hardened 
on exposure to weather. Like marble this 
stone takes polish to a very high degree. 


INDIAN womanhood 


The temples of this style are generally 
star-shapc^d structures, built on a raised terrace 
which follows the contour of the former. The 
outer walls of these structures, the doorways, 
ceilings and pillars are loaded with a super- 
abundance of carvings. 

The temples of this school could broadly 
be grouped into four different types, the 
single, the double, triple or f|uadruple accord- 
ing as there are one, two, three or four cells 
in the principal structure of the temple. Each 
of these cells consists of one adytum and a 
vestibule. The Chennakesava temple at 
Belur, the Hoysaleswara temple at Halebid, 
the Kesava temple at Somanathapur and the 
Lakshrnidevi temple at Doddagaddavalli are 
the best examples of single, double, triple or 
(piadruple celled tcin[)les of this school. A 
very large number of temples of this style 
are triple-celled, a few are double-celled ones. 
The single and the <jiiadruple celled structures 
arc rather rare. 

“The amount of labour which each facet of this 
|X)rch displays is such as 1 believe was never 
ocstowed on any surface of c(jiud extent in any 
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l)uildin^ in the world. It may probably be 
considered as one of the most mar v(?l Ions exhibi- 
tions of human labour to be found even in the 
patient Kast.” 

These remarks of Furgussou about the 
work of the Hoysala artists on the walls of 
the Halebid and Belur temples, are ecjually 
true of most of the ornate constructions of 
this great school. 

Another unhjiie feature of this school is 
that the artists who wrought these lovely 
groups of constructions and sculptures were in 
the habit of inscribing their names below the 
sculptures wrought by them. Thus one comes 
across the names of many of these artists in 
the numerons temples of the Hoysala school 
scattered all over Mysore. 

Before concluding, it must, however, be 
said in fairness to the present administration 
in Mysore that efforts are being made to 
preserve thes(‘ lovely groups of architectural 
possessions in good repair so that the present 
and the future generations (*,oiild yet drink 
in the beauty of these charming artistic 
treasures. 


INDIAN WOMANHOOD 


1)k. Miss Shanta Haptaushi jmssed wiih 
distinction the 111 M. B., B. 8. from Bombay 
University. She topped the list of the successful 
candidates and was awarded a gold medal. 




Dr. Miss Shanta Sapta|shi 


: c 
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— This Avay is safer than that. 



i Sir S. Hcwre-Why worry, the burden ^ Don’t cry, my Dear, here >• a present for you. 

is mitde pf papers only. Cartoons— By .SaiU Karavan Chabravarty 






Books in tlie principal European and 
Indian lanjruaj^ea are reviewed in The Modern Keview. But 
reviews of all books sent cannot be guaranteed. Newspapers, periodi- 
cals, school and college text-books, pamphlets, reprints of magazine 
articles, addresses, etc., are not noticed. The receipt of books received 
for review cannot be acknowledged, nor can any enquiries relating 
thereto answered. No criticism of book-reviews and notices is 
published.— Editor, The Modern Review. 


ENGLISH 

RISE AND FULFir.MENT OF RRITLSH 
RULE IN INDIA : Bif Edtrard Thoinjmm and 
(f. T. (iarratt. Macniillan and Commnijy London^ 
Pp. X+ 10,90, 

Every now and then patriotic. Englishmen bring 
out hooks on India to bewail the threatened end of 
English rule in that peninsula and the consequent 
disasler to mankind. To them the Indian 
nationalists arc a tniMiace to the world, devils 
incarnate. English propagandi.sls, being full of 
fnrnes and suspicion, cannot believe that it is good 
for Tnrlia to be free. 

To show^ how wick(‘d, sinful and ungodly arc the 
Indian nationalists, Edward Thomf»son and 0 T. 
Garratt have written a history of England in India 
from the sixteenth century to the present. The pair 
SC' m to indicate by the very ti le of their book that 
t)ie British pledge' to India of self-government lias 
already bi'en fnltilled. Some may, however, think 
this assertion to l ea brazen, a bras.s- plated assumption. 
Honestly, isn’t it a bit premature to intimate that the 
allrnistic and democratic aims of the British rule 
in India haYc already been realized and that India 
is a free nation in the British “common wealth of 
nations”? 

Long ago an English ship was captured by a 
Spanish pirate. When the pirate boarded, his victim, 
the English captain, said bitterly : “We English light 
for honor. You seem to light only for plunder.” 
And the pirate grinimd and said : “Sure ! Wc 
both fight for what wc haven’t got I” Stripped of 
flowery pronunciamentoes and glib generalities, the 
fact is that neither the British empire is a 
coramonw'ealth of nations nor is India its free member. 
Even w’hen the new India bill is passed by the 
I^ondon Parliament, the Viceroy will he able to rule 
India more autocratically than Mussolini, Hitler or 
Stalin rules Italy, Germany or Russia. 

The book recites the story of the East India 
Company, the administration or the various governor- 
generals, the endless wars and conquests, and finally 
the encounter of imperialism with nationalism. It 


contains little that is j)ew or original, except some 
irrelevant side-remarks. The authors have Jet loose 
the same old balderdash that we have heard a 
million times. They arc Canutes striving to sw^eep 
back the Atlantic with brooms. It is a sort of 
naivete which would cause even a Hottentot to laugh 
uproariously. 

What really scerns to upset Messrs. Thompson 
and Garratt is the current attempts of the Indian 
people to wmrk out their own problems in their own » 
way. Aex»ording to these two political padres the 
venerable V. J. l^Uel, the speaker of the Legislative 
Assembly, was full of “innumerable tricks” and 
“//cw/wcy ?c.” (monkey-shine) ; Mahatma Gandhi is a 
“mixture of subtlety and irresponsibility” ; Viceroy 
Reading w^as a sup(*f-statesman who actually “saved” 
Mahutmaji from an “anornalons TH>sition” by throwing 
him into a jail ; and Viceroy Irwin was above all a 
“keen praetising Christian.” Only those oily and 
w’cak-kneed Indians who played the English game 
have received fulsome blandishments for their alleged 
“political wisdom.” How the gods must have 
laughed ! 

India is acensed of being unappreciative of the 
glamorous position it now occupies in the family 
of nations. “Indian representatives,” it is pointed 
ont, signed th(^ Versailles treaty, and the “Indian 
delegates” are permilled to enter the sacred precincts 
of the holy League of Nations. What more can a 
nation ask ? The idea of a subject country trying 
to be free is absolutely in bad taste, irreligious, 
a crime against the Holy Ghost. 

The book has been written with half an eye for 
the United States. Americans should learn from it 
that it is for the “superior” races to rule, exploit and 
lay the “inferior” races low. Americans are all wrong 
in planning to give the Filippinos their freedom in 
the next ten or twelve years. But 1 fear the shrewd 
S'arikecs will not take this trans-Atlantic tip. It is 
all wasted on them. 

The authors of the volume like to think of 
themsdves as liberals. They however, let go 

their pet prejudices, fears and vanities. At times it 
seems to me that they wear their prejudices 
pompadour. They are special-pleaders pumping up 
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excuses. Their tome is lenj^thy, i)rejiidiced, well- 
written, and unimportant. For all its merits, it 
is not one that will delight an unprejudiced observer 
of the Indian scene. Thompson and Garratt, with 
all their appearance of liberalism, are shown to be 
zealous patriots and hot imperialists. They even said 
in the Preface : “Our first duty is to our own 
country.’’ Unhapyuly, patriotism and loyalty to truth 
do^ not always mix together very well and in this 
instance, they certainly have not. 

SuDH i NDiiA Bos I-: 

MEMOIRS OF THE ARCHEOLOGICAL 
SURVEY OF IXDIA, Nl). 48 : EXPLORATIONS 
IN SIND : R// V. Majumdar, M. A., 

Assistant Super inlcndent^ Archteologieal Sitrsey 
of India : Royal Sso.^ pp. 172^ with 46 plates ; Delhi : 
manager of (iosernmmt PMicMions, Price Rs. 17-2as 
(27s (id). 

After the discovery of Moheu-jo-Daro by 
the late Kakhal Das Banerji some twelve years 
ago (in 1922) and the subsequent explorations 
conducted there by Sir John Marshall and 
others, the attention of Indologists was directed 
to the importance of studying the pre-historic 
archieology in India as a necessary foundation of 
our researches into ancient Indian history and 
civilization. Sir John Marshall announced to the 
world a little over ten years ago the epoch-making 
character of the Mohen-]o-Daro and Harappa finds ; 
and along the first studies on the nature and 
importance of these was an article by the present 
reviewer ^published about that time in the pag(;s of The 
Modern Renew (Dravidian Origins and the Beginnings 
of Indian Civilization, December 1924). Following 
Sir John Marshall it is now admitted on all hands 
that the place of Mohen-jo-Daro and Harappa and 
of other prehistoric culture-sites and in and about 
Sindh in the history of Indian culture^ is similar to 
that of Tiryns, and Mycenae, Troy and Knossos in the 
history of Greek culture. Hitherto, it was believed 
that Indian history and civilization began with the 
advent of the Aryans into India during the Jrd or 
2nd millennium B. C. ; and when wc began to study 
the question from a comparative standpoint, we 
began to concede that a new epoch in Indian 
history and civilization started with the Vryan 
invasion ; or in other words, Indian civilization had 
a history before the coming of the Aryans, but that 
idstory ended, and a new period started dr uoeo with 
the Aryans, with a break in its continuity. Sir John 
Marshal’s great report on Mohen-jo-Daro made 
it clear that there has been no serious break in 
Indian culture, despite the introduction of the Aryan 
speech and Aryan institutions : that characteristically 
Indians things of Indian culture are just continuations 
of the Mohen-jo-Daro civilization e. g. Worship of 
Siya, Yoga practices, and probably also the Indian 
system of writing. There is now a tacit acceptance 
of the position that the main .streams of pre-Aryan 
culture and tradition, religion and social civilization 
were slightly modified through Aryan contact and 
were continued with^mt much alteration in their 
Aryanized Hindu forms. Some even think it tjuite 
reasonable to assume that tht' bases of Hindu 
civilization are pre-Aryan, and are to be re-discovered 
in the pr^iatoric sites. 

All this a coiJSLious exicusion of the scopi^ 

of Archaeoh^ fmm history to prehistory. Historical 
researchJfttlle^d of confining itself to the appraisement 
of , dAti^ jiofaiments, will have to busy 


itself in finding links between history and prehistory. 
Prehistory V. e., excavations into prehistoric sites and 
discussion of prehistoric finds, had perforce to remain 
isolated, and hence it was to some extent neglected-— 
at least in India. Prehistory in the different countries 
seemed to stand apart without much connection 

with the local knowui history. But now the position is 
changed — even in India. We are rather behind the 
times, as we have to take our ideas second- 
hand. Thus as a noteworthy anomaly in our 

Indological studies we may note that there 
is as yet no correlation between our classical 

literature and our classical archspology. An 

erudite Sajiskrit scholar even with a modern 

education would not think it his business 

to have some notion of the art and antiquities of 
Hindu India ; a student of Bharata or Kalidasa 
may not have the faintest ideas of Kushana or Gupta 
art, epigraphy and archteology. Sanskrit literature 
is not sought to be explained by the medifew 
sculpture of India and by the Ajanta frescoes. The 
interpretation of the Vedas and Brahman as, we now 
realize, should be attempted with reference to pre- 
Mauryan archaeology and antiquities. In order to 
make the knowledge of our past not merely 
scriptural, not merely ‘historical’ /. e, haying 
rcferen(*.e only to a late and documented ])eriod, there 
is to be a greater dissemination of the study of 
antiquities as a complemiint to classical studies and 
of prehistoric archieology as the basis of our history. 

The Arehieological Survey of India has realized 
this, and prehistoric archaeology is now coming to 
its own in the Survey. The principle is admitted 
in practice, and as a result of this we have the 
present volume, whic‘h forms a fitting continuation 
of the work of Sir .Tohn Marshall and his colleagues 
and successors at Mohen-io-Daro. Mr. N. u. 
Majumdar is one of the brilliant younger members 
of the Survey, and he had his training in 
of prehistoric sites in Sindh under Sir John Marshtm, 
Rai Bahadur Daya Ram Sahni and Dr. E. J. H. 
Mackay. Sir John Marshall felt the importance of 
making a survey of the prehistoric sites in Sindh 
and in tracts close to Sindh and in 1925-26 at his 
suggestion Mr. Hargreaves of the Department 
conaucted excavations at Nal in the Kalat State 
of Baluchistan, and explored a few other sites in 
its neighlxmrhood , and Sir Aurel Stein carried out 
a snrvev of northern and southern Baluchistan in 
1926-27 ‘and 1927-2K. These operations yielded 
splendid results which were published in some of 
the ‘Memoirs of the Arehieological Survey of India 
(Nos. :15,:17 and 4:j). The late Mr. R. D. Banerji had 
supplied a list of prehistoric sites in Sindh to the 
Arehieological Department shortly after his prelinii- 
nary work at Mohen-jo-Daro. In 1925, Mr. K. N. 
Dikshit, then Superintendent of the Arehieological 
Survey, Western Circle, while cari 7 ing on excavation 
work at Mohen-jo-Daro, examined two other old 
sites, namely Lohiim-jo-Daro iru Larkana District 
and Limo .fuuejo in the Upper Sindh Irontier 
District. But ns Mr. Dikshit was transferred from 
the Western Circle, he could not do any further 

work. . 

In 1928, Mr. Hargreaves l)ecaroe the Director 
General of Archa'ology in India and during his regime 
Mr. N. G. Majumdar was entrusted with the work of 
exploring the prehistoric sites of Sindh beginning 
from the Deltaic region. In the course of t^o 
arehieological surveys conducted by him during 19-9- 
31, he made an examination of a large number ol 
sites, and his work in this connection and its results 
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lire narrated in the present volume. Unfortunately 
owing both to financial stringency and the transter ot 
Mr. Majumdar to Bengal, the whole of the project^ 
Hurvey could not be carried out and a large niimDcr 
of sites still have to remain unexamined. 

In the volume under review, Mr. Majumdar has 
descrilied some HO prehistoric sites, mostly situated to 
the west of the Laki range in Central hindh. The 
excavation work undertaken at each site is describe 
in detail and inventories of finds at each place given. 

The value of the work lies also largely in its fine senes 
of photographic plates. These give pictures of the sit^ 
before and in the course of excavation, and of ground- 
plans of the sites, and they illustrate also many of 
the objects found, both historic and prehistoric. 
IVracotta jars and other utensils, seals, beads, stieu 
and other bangles, copper implements, chert imple- 
ments, and fragments of painted pottery are the mam 
kinds of objects recovered. The painted pottery 
fragments are interesting, as forming important links 
in a cultural nexus, and there arc several plates in 
which the designs have been drawn in black and 
white. The civilization illustrated by these objects is 
practically the same foiind at 

(ioncral Ohsermtiona (Chapter IX, pp. 140-154), Mr. 
Majumdar has summarize<l the coiiclusimi that can he 
drawn from the remains unearthed by him. Most ot 
the sites excavated arc situated far away from the 
Indus ; they are along a tract which got its wato 
supply from natural torrents and springs along the 
eastern slopes of the Khirthar Range. ihere was 
greater natural protection than in the ease of sites on 
the alluvial plains like Mohen-jo-Daro. At present 
these silCB are all deserted, and this is fhe result of 
continued deeiccation of the Indus ^ The houses 

were built, not with burnt bricks as at Mohen-jo-Daro 
t)ut with stone base and rubble walls. The thatching 
w»s probably of reeds covered with mud. licmains or 
some communities of lake-dwellers haj;e also been 
found. Mr, Majumdar has fully discussed the 
character, distribution and significance of the pottery 
and pottery-designs found in these sites, comparing 
these with’ those from other sites. Affinities between 
the ceramics of Sindh and those from BaliKmistan 
and Allan in Russian Turkistan, North- 

Eastern Persia arc easily discernible. Mr, Majuindar 
is inclined on the whole to favour a wgitern 

origin of the Mohen-jo-Daro and other hnidh 

Valley sites; a people who at first knew 

the ibex, but did not Know the humped Indian hull. 
But the Indus valley people appear to have been i 
the country for a period long enough to dd^ciop 

(!ertain individual, Indian charai^ter in their 
The question of ancient routes from India (feinan) ro 
Iran through Baluchistan is also discussed. Ihe 
sequence or chronology of the cultures as at various 
sites, so far as it comd be found out from the pottery 
styles, is also attempted. The whole account is wntien 
in a clear and lucid manner which does great creaii 
to the author’s po^^cr of- exposition and observation. 

On the whole, the work is a document of 
importance for studying the prehistoric culture ot tne 
hxim V,aiey. The' Arclueological Survey of In^ 
can be congratulated on the publication of a yoiume 
like this. But it is sad to contemplate that 
much to do, the survey should be so severely 
capped economically as to curtail all excavation wo^ 
Nay more, it has stopped the training ot ^ung 
scholars who are to take their place as 
the Survey when Majumdar and Dikshit 
capable workers are no Ibnger in service. The uepan.- 


ment apjiointed some years ago four young Indian 
scholars for field-work in excavation, but Rai Bahadur 
Daya Ram Sahni retrenched them at the end of a 
year. Will not the present hemd of the Archicological 
Survey see that the publication of works like the 
present one by Indian members of the service properly 
trained lie assured for the future ? We once more 
extend our felicitations to the Survey and to Mr. 
Majumdar for the production of this fine work, and 
reiterate our hope that the present work is but the 
promise of future work in the same line by the 
scholars of the Department ; and we trust that the 
(jonscientiouH and discriminating labours of Mr. 
Majumdar will be deservedly appreciated by the world 
of archicological sobolarship at home in India and 
abroad. 


SrxiTj Kumah Chatterji 

elOURNALlSTS’ COMPANION : By Akhil 
Chandra Bhaitmharjre, {Sub’-Edito'r, ^^Arnrita 
Ba/xar PatrikaC CalnUta and late of '‘ Nagpur 
Mail,'' Nagpur, (\P,) Pp, 70, Price Re. L 

The contents of the book do not justify its title. 

The Concise Oxford Dictionary {1&29 Edition) 
says the correct spelling of “sympathize’^ is with a 
“z” ; but ihe author says it is an error. (P. 42). 

J. M. Datta 
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YOUNC INDIA 1927-1928 : B, 

(iandhi, S. Ganesan, Publisher, 

Madras, S. E. 1035. Pp. xv+JlOd. 

Messrs. S. Ganesan must be congratulated 
bringing out the third volume of their reprint 
Yonng India. There has been a departure in 
method of arrangement. Instead of classifying 
articles, the editors have wisely followed the chrono- 
logical plan. This is surely an improvement ; as the 
order ot events in Indian politics can be closely 
followed in the present book, while the index at the 
end will be found enough for purposes of reference. 

The period covered by the volume under review 
falls within Mahatma Gandhi’s constructive period 
prior to the campaign of 1930. It therefore contains 
some of his important utterances on Ilntouchability, 
Khadi, Satyagraha, Bolshevism, Capital and Labour 
etc. The question of cow-killing also arose about this 
time, and Mahaimaji drew his famous distinction 
between Ahimsa and non-killing clearly in that connec- 
tion. With regard to Bolshevism, it becomes clear 
from Gandhiji’s statement that the real difference 
between him and the Bolshevists does not lie in the 
character of the ullimate ideal, which is the same 
state of Anarchism and non -exploitation for both, but 
in the character of the means of attainment of that 
ideal. For Gandhiji the only means is non-violence, 
while it is not, so for the Communists. 

These and many other statements, like his appre- 
ciations of Lala Lnjpat Rai or Swami Shraddhananda, 
' are among iho contents of the hook. We hope that 
Messrs. Ganesan ’s present publication will enjoy the 
popularity which it thoroughly deserves. 

ARGHvEOLOGY in GWALIOR : Bj^ 
M. B. Garde, B.A. Second Editwn, Alijah Darhai 


Grown 8vo, Pp. 151, 34 
Price Rm 1-8-0, 


Press, Gwalior 1934, 
plates and one map, 

A GUIDE TO THE ARCILEOLOGICAI 
museum at GWALIOR : By M. B, Garde 
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B.A., GwaUor 1928. Crown 8oo. Pp. 52 and 
18 plates. Price 12. 

The first is a summary of the Gwalior archaeo- 
logical department which ‘is carrying on useful work 
in various directions under the able snperintendonce 
of Mr. Garde. It contains, among other things, a 
list of archieologically important pla^'cs within the 
State, together with many details which are useful 
for travellers. The second is a guide to the museum 
at Gwalior. Bi)th these booklets will prove very 
helpful to archie )logist8. One noticeable featureTs the 
excellent printing of the plates, which is unusual 
for this typo of work. 

The Gwalior Darbar must be congratulated for its 
work in connection with archeology ; we shall await 
eagerly the publication of the Direeton/ of Arrlnm- 
lofpeni Monuments of Gwalior State promised in the 
summary. 

Nirmal kuMAR Bose 

SELECT MODERN CONSTITUTIONS : Bij 
N. U. Sfiha Ajfnar. M. A. The Sn Krishna 
PafjUshing House, Kumbakonam. Price /Is. H. 

The book under review describes briofiy a mnnbcr 
of unitary and federal constitutions— eleven in all, 
with three general chapters, in 24.b small pages not 
at all closely printed. As a matter of fact the type 
chosen is bold and the printing, paper and the get-up 
are good. The language used is simple, clear, correct 
and idiomatic. But that is almost all that can be 
said in favour of the book. 

It appears that the author has mainly the limited 
needs of his own students in view who are iierhaps 
required to know the friime-work of governments in 
the eleven countries chosen and the constitution of 
the League of Nations, which is curiously given as 
the only appendix to the book— although an attempt 
is made ill the Preface to justify the sebetion of 
constitutions and the omissions of the Italian and 
Indian Constitutions on other grounds. 

The treatment of the English, French and U. 8. A. 
Constitutions is more comprehensive than of those 
of the other countries, but even in their case it is 
far from adequate. To give one or two instances : 
In describing the position and powers of the English 
House of Commons no mention is mmie of the 
decline that has taken place in recent years in its 
position and influence. There is no reference to any 
of the attempts made to reform the English House 
of Lords or the reasons of their failure. Indeed the 
descriptions of the various constitutions are too brief 
to give any adequate idea of their working. For 
insSince, to parties in the Irish Free State a small 
paragraph is devoted and to the Communist Party 
in Russia only a passing leference is made and no 
attempt is made to explain how it controls the 
working of the Soviet State. 

The author says in the Preface that the book is 
written from lecture notes and the descriptions given 
appear more like the summaries that are somet’raes 
die at^ by some of the old-fashioned professors at 
the close of their lectures. And it is only to those 
students who have already attended lectures on the 
constitutions selected that the book can be helpful 
in rememberiitg the broad facts, though it must be 
mentioned that the book !b far superior to the ^ usual 
notes published by sothe professors. Otherwise the 
book is not of especially when there arc 

ewjeUenti boc^ks by fBco|g)ued authorities easily avail- 


able— though not so clearly as this and not contain- 
ing all the consiitutious dealt with in one book. 

Gurmukh N. Singh 

ECONOMY AND 8AFE TY OF ELECTRIC 
INSTALLATIONS IN INDIA: Bg Bhim 
Chandra ChnUerjee, B.A.^ B.L., B.Sc., M.l.E.E.f 
M.I.E. (India). Patiala l^rofessor, and Head of 
the Department of ELectrieal Engineering, Benare.s 
Hindu Ilnirersiig. published bg Shiva Narayan 
ChaUerjee B.Se., 1 La/esha Road, Benares Ciig. 
Pp. 47, prke Re. 1. 

In this pamphlet the author shows by facts and 
figures that nowhere except in India, wherever alter- 
nating current is used, the voltage is more than 110. 
He al^o points out that the private rate of charge in 
India is arbitrary and does not Ix ar any relation 
to the cost of prodnetion and that the bulk supply 
rate is also much higher than those of other countries. 
Ill conclusion, he recommends : 

(rt) As the high voltage alternating currents is 
dangerous to life, the distribution in residential 
quarters should preferably be by (H)ntinuous current at 
not more than 220 volts.*, or, where iinavoiflahle, by 
alternating current at not more than 110 volts. ; and 
in bathrooms and garages the voltage should be 
further reduced from .1 10 to 24 to 42 by use of special 
traiisformes. 

(/>) The rate of charge should bear a definite ratio 
to the cost of production /. v. such as twice or three 
times the cost of ]>ro(lnciion. 

(c) In all power stations economy should be 
effected in every way and it is desirable that I ml an 
Enginci'rs should be appointed at a much lowivr 
remnneratinn than what, is paid now. 

id) Public .‘iml bulk supply charge should he 
slightly lower than the private (‘liarge. 

To remedy the defects, the Li'gisI at tires should lie 
moved to udovit these suggestions and pass ncc^^Bsary 
acts thereon. Pailing this, the author ndv(»cates the 
boycott of EbH'tric Sufiply Companies and adoption ()f 
our obi metiiod of illumination. T commend this 
booklet to the general public for perusal. 

Ananga Mohan Saha 

TUNGKIIUMIMA BURANJI (a history of 
Assam, 1 G 81 - 182 (>): By Prof. S. K. Bhngan, 
M. A., B. L.j (ianhaii ('allege : published by 
Oxford Univer.sitg /Vc.sw, pp. 262 ; ns. 10. 

This is a history of the decline and fall of Ahom 
kingdom of Assam as told by its own historians. 
The major portion of the present book, says Prof. 
Bhuyan. represents the work of Srinath Barua who 
held high offices, civil and military, under the Ahom 
government from 1800 to 1817. He compiled this 
history from the State archives of^the Ahom govern- 
ment. and as such it may take its rank among 
official histories of Medieval’ India. Of its value ns 
an Assamese historical classic we hold the same view 
as the learned translator. “The chronicle presents 
a complete picture of the Ahom court, of the 
machinery of the Ahom government in relation to 
both in its internal and external affairs, the working 
of different branches of administration, the methods 
of warfare and the engagements of peaceful times.” 

The Ahom State was a cliinish oligarchy with 
hereditary kingship in the family of the leader of 
the invading horde. Its social structure was also 
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semi-feudal, a khel being the political, military as 
well as social unit. Mr. Bhuyan’s book sets clearly 
the main currents of social, political and religious 
movements in Assam during the period nnder survey 
(1681-1826). Tantraism was the state religion against 
which Vaishnavism was slowly gaining ground in 
spite of fierce persecution of some of the Ahom 
kings. The social aspect of the history of this period 
offers an interesting study of the Hinduization of 
these Mongoloid races of Assam in the 18th century. 
Though the Ahoms settled in Assam early in the 13th 
century, first royal marriage in orthodox Hindu rites 
took place in t^aka 1707 (1785 A. D.). The custom 
of burying the dead in the royal family prevailed 
down to the death of Swargadeo Rajeswar Singh, 
whose body was first to be cremated, and araddha 
performed according to Brahmanical rites in 
1766 A. D. 

China was the heaven of Ahoms, and their king 
bore the title of Swargadeo, as the title of Daiva- 
putra Shohi was borne by the Kushan kings of 
Kabul. A study of the history of the Ahoms perhaps 
enables us to visualize the political and social 
structure of Northern India under Saka and Huna 
rule, about which our direct source of information is 
so meagre. I^Vom this point of view the history of 
the Ahoms stands unique among histories of 
provincial kingdoms of India. We hope this Ix^ok 
will receive wide puldicity and generous appre<*iation. 

K. H. (^ANtTN<J<> 

THE SA IVA SC HOOL OF HINDUISM : 
Bij S, Skkapadiisxmdaram, B.A. \\^iih a Prffacf^. Ini 
J. S, Markenufy JJtL D., IjLJX ISS pp. LondoN, 
Allen d* (yntrin I Ad. (Is, 

In “The Saiva Schciol of Hinduism’’ S. Shivapada- 
sundararn gives us a |K)pular account of one of the 
chief sects of the encyclopjcdic Indian religion, known 
10 the modern world under the name of Hinduism. 
He begins with a treatment of the (•onventional nature, 
failure, value and reform of religions, and proceeds 
then to discuss the characteristics and functions of 
Real Religion and its relation to conventional religions. 
In Chapter III, the author deals with the jiostulates 
of religion, and outlines the doctrines of Salvism. 
The world is something real and not an illusion. 
(lod is the source of all knowledge. The only quality 
of His which is comprehensible and of real value to 
us is His lovingness. The Sonl is the essence of all 
living beings. It has the ability to know, to desire 
and to do, but not the energy necessary for its 
atjtivities. This is supplied by Maya, The knowledge 
of the embodied soul is a limited one. This is due to 
Anava^ which constricts the abilities of the soul and 
hinders the full play of the energy of Maya. Anava 
is the root-cause of the souls blunders and consequent 
misery. The ultimate goal of the soul is to become 
'one with God by means of ^ixercises which facilitate 
its ionmey through the three sections of the path which 
leads to the All-loving Being. Shivapaaasundaram 
sets forth in detail in the following chapters the 
conception and attributes of God, the nature of Anava, 
Maya and the Soul, and the means of achievement of 
the ultimate goal which signifies liberation from 
Anava, Maya and Action, and merging in the Tx)vc 
of God. 

All students of Hinduism will read the chapters 
on the Law of Karma and the Four Stages of 
Spiritual Perfection with deep interest. No previous 
knowledge of Hinduiem is necessary to nnaerstand 
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Shivapadasuudaram’s short introduction to Saim 
School of Hinduism”. 

P. Tabachand Roy (Berlin) 

SAKSKBIT— EiraLISH 

THE CATUS-8UTRI BHA8YA OF SRI 
MADHVACARYA {Including the. Iksatyad^ 
karano) with the commentaries Tativapradipa, 
SattarJcadipavali and Taitavaprakastka, critically 
cMi<d with an English introduction^ notes am 
hid'iec.s by B. N. Krishnamurti, M.A lecturer in 
SamkriX Anmmalai University, as well as a 
foreword by Dr. Sir S. Ramakrishnan, Price 
PiS. 2-S. 

The doctrine of Bheda, as enunciated by Madhva 
and defended by his followers with highly subtle 
logic, assailed the supremacy of the Advaita Vedanta 
for a long time. But from the scar^ references made 
to the Acharya in books on the Ilistory of Hindu 
Philosophy it is clear that he has not received 
from scholars the amount of attention that lie 
deserves. The book under review is therefore doubly 
welcome — for affording rdinary readers a means oli 
getting acquainted with Madhva's philosophy within a 
short compass and enabling critical readers, by the 
help of the three commentaries, to make a comparative 
study of the systems of Samkara and Madhva. 

In the introduction the editor has brought out the 
s|)ecial features of the Bhasya and defended the stand- 
point of the Acharya. But his defence, if brilHaut, 
IS not always convincing and is sometimes even 
prejudicial to his own interests. Particularly is this 
so in the discussion on the scope of the sutras. 
If, however, the unanimous opinion of “most of the 
commentators” “the vedartic puritans,” “limitinjg the 
scope of the sutras to the ten or twelve upanishads 
alone” conveys no assurance that this was the opinion 
of the Sutrakara also, how can the solitary opinion 
of Madhva, that the Butras include the whole range 
of Hindu Scriptures, down to such later scriptures, 
as the Pnranas and Sarahitas, find any favour with 
unbiassed readers ? 

Nor can any intelligent reader agree with the 
Editor that though “Ramanuja has one (untraced 

text) Samkara has fonr and Madhva, 

more, (how many not mentioned), they sail in the 
same boat.” 

However, it is his notes that show the editor at 
his best ; these are proof of his great scholarship .^nd 
by giving information on all knotty points of the 
Bhasya and elucidating all difiScult passages, these 
have made the book under review indispensable to 
readers of Madhva. 

IsAN Chandra Ray 


GREEK-EKGLISH 

A MAN'S DEATH : By Kostes Palamas, 
Iranslated from the original Greek into English 
by A, E, Phmitrides. Published by Hesta Pres^j 
Athens. {1934,) 

Kostes Palamas is not only the greatest living 
writer of modhm Greece but one of the most versatile 
and impressive poets of Europe. Born in Patras 
in 1859 he ever takes pride in the fact of being a 
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native of Messolonghi where Byron died while 
championing the cause of Greek independence. His 
earliest compositions were ‘^Soiigs of my Fatherland” 
(1886) inspired by the glory of the Koumeliot folk- 
songs. In his ‘‘The Eyes* of ray Soul” (1892) the 
poet definitely broke away from the decayed veri- 
fications of stereotyped classicism and declared himself 
uriVeservedly in favour of popular dialects both in 
his prose and j^etic compositions) with no concession 
to the official idiom and diction. Here he strongly 
, resembles Eabindranath Tagore and, like Tagore, 
pHlamas came to be ridiculed as the leader of the 
^‘Hairy Ones” (malliaroi) the nick-name given to the 
devotees of the Greek vernacular. In 1920 Palamas 
collected in a volume a number of his Short Stories 
which aspirt'B, as he says, “to lead the popular tongue 
from the huts of folklore to the palaces of Art.” 
4 Man's Death is one of his characteristic stories 
published in 1901 when he was gaining international 
repute through his great poems like “The Grave” 
(1898) and “Life Immovable” (1904). A beautiful 
young man, adored by the whole village folk, sustains 
a broken leg and through wrong treatment is faced 
with the tragic alternative of death or amputation. 
He prefers a oath, as an uncompromising advocate 
of Beauty and slowly passes away listening to the 
dirge sung by his friends and relatives, amidst a 
scene of poignant beauty. His last words were: 
“Sweet Life . Don’t hide the Sun from me... Give 
it up I” Mr. Hesseling, a Dutch critic and admirer, 
has very aptly called the piece an improvisation on 
the “short-lived sleep of the Eternal God or the 
eternal sleep of the short-lived man.” Art. says 
Palamas, is not photography but the genius “to make 
felt all that is hidden under the appearance of 
things.” For over half a century Palamas has served 
the cause of Art and Idealism! and he deserves the 
Nobel Prize for Literature. 

KAiiiDAs Nao 

FRENCH 

BULLETIN DE iyEC(3LE FRANCA 18E 
D’EXTREME ORIENT: Tome XXXIIl : Hanoi. 
(1934). 

The volume under review offers us a rich collection 
of articles and studies on Indian and Indonesian 
subjeiits : Dr. Oallenfels of the Dutch Archajological 
Service (Java) has contributed a highly interesting 
paper on the Swayamwara of Draupadi, inviting a 
comparative study of the Javanese, Malaya, Cambodgian 
mid Siamese recensions of the original Indian story 
migrsting to Indonesia, Prof. R. C. Majiiradar of the 
JDacca University and a member of the Greater India 
^Society of Calcutta has communicated a challenging 

S kperon the Sailmdra Kings of Smarnadvipn. When 
on. Q. Coedes, the renowned French antiquarian and 
the present Directot of the French School of Hanoi, 


discovered the forgotten Indo-Javanese Empire of 
8ri-vijaya, he provisionally accepted Sumatra to be 
the scat of the Empire under the Sailendra dynasty. 
Then Mon. Ferrand wrote an exhaustive monograph 
on the Sumatran Empire of Sri-vijaya, and with the 
exception of the Dutch scholar Dr. Stutterheim most 
of the scholars accepted the hypothesis of the Sumatran 
base. Now Prof. R. C. Majumdar in this learned 
paper argues very ably for a different line of expan- 
sion of the Sailendra Empire. From Kalinga as their 
original home, the Sailenaras (probably related to the 
Ganga, the Sailodbhava or Saila Dynasties of India ) 
conquered lower Burma or Talaing, a Burmese version 
of Tri-kalinga. From Burma the Sailendras may have 
conquered Malaya Peninsula, as attested by the 
inBcri])tion of Ligor and by the names like Kataha or 
Kadara and Savaka or Zabag of Arabic texts. The 
Oho(ji, the Pandya and even the Ceylonese kings were 
in amicable or inimical relations with the Sailendras 
who. according to Prof. Majumdar, reached the pinacle 
of glory when conquering Java and erecting the great 
temple of Borobudur. In 9th- 10th centuries A. 1). 
their seat of suzeranity was probably transferred from 
Java to Malaya Peninsula. 

Among the other important papers we notice a 
fresh discussion on ‘ Angkor Vat ™a tem])le or a 
tomb” from Mon. G. Coedes and another on the 
“Indian and indigenous cults of Champa,” communi- 
cated by Mon. P. Mus. 

Kalidas Xa<j 


GUJARATI 

SARAL ARABIAN NIGHTS : Published by 
JibanM Amarshi MeMa. Bombay {2) and Alimeda^ 
bad: Prinied at the bnryaprakmh Printing Press: 
Ahmedahad : (Voth hound: Pp. 371: Prim Rs, 7, 
(1934.) 

Babu Ramanaiicla Chatterjee has published, years 
ago, his Arabian Nights in Bengali, written in a style 
so homely that it >>'ould attract readers from a class 
not very highly educated. It has also the merit of 
havipg been reiulen^d devoid of coarseness and other 
undesirable features. Although translations of these 
tales dreadj exist in Llujaraii, the present publisher 
has venturetl on this translation from Shrijut 
Rarnananda Chatterjee’s Bengali version because of its 
simple, homely and popular style. It is a well got-up 
volume with ten coloured and seventy-seven ordinary 
pictures and an attractive illustrated jacket. We trust 
It will prove useful in reviving interest in a book 
which furnishes pcTennial, innocuous and delightful 
reading. It contains a fine photograph of Babu 
Rarnananda Chatterjee. 

K. M. J. 





India in Parliament 

T he Government of India Bill is dragging 
its weary course through the House of 
Commons. There is usually a scanty atten- 
dance and little interest. This is scarcely to be 
wondered at because although dozens of pages 
of amendments have been put down and some 
debated, everyone is fully conscious of the fact 
that the Government has made up its mind 
to pass the Bill practically as it stands -so 
that arguments in favour of amendments, 
however good they may l)e, and however 
little reply there may be from the Government 
benches, arc merely beating the air. 

The liubour point of view was well put by 
Mr. George Lansbury, the Leader of the 
Opposition in the House of Commons last week 
ill these words : 

‘‘If we had our way and had the power, we 
should throw out the Bill and consult British India 
in the same manner as the Government are consult- 
ing the Princes,.. We think that any constitution 
imposed upon the people of India i.s bound to fail.^’ 

(Hanhard. Vol. ‘298. No. IG Col. 1040, 
2Gth February 19*45.) 

Govern m ent F.xilures — 

Muddle Muddle Muddle 

Future ages will have a difficult task in trying 
to unravel the tangle of these post-war years. 
But however many strands there may be 
in the Fkiropean pattern, in England we always 
come back to the same one. The peoples 
of Imrope have lieen caught in the fatal 
sequence of the Peace Treaties, nationalism, 
dictatorships. In England one factor above all 
others distracts and colours the situation and that 
factor is, of course, unemployment. 

At the moment of writing unemployment is 
once again uppermost in the minds of everybody. 
J or some months its shadow has been deepening 
although as usual the politicians in power have 
been the last persons to be aware of the fact. 

First of all came the tragic revelations of the 
Depressed Areas Report. Then Mr. Lloyd 
George launched his “New Deal” campaign. The 
Government, notably its key* man the (ffiancellor 
of the Exchequer, assumed towards it an attitude 
of polite disappointment. At first he said they 
would “carefully examine” Mr. Idoyd George’s 
proposals, but later in ttie House of Commons he 
poured cold water on any hope of any un- 
employment programme which involved public 
spending. The Goverment’s policy, he said, would 


remain unchanged. “Our unemployment policy 
is to continue as we have been doing.” 

They were all contriving to make it look like 
a damp squib when suddenly a real squib went 
off! The Government’s new Unemployment 
Assistance R(?gulations had come; into operation 
and the hardships which they inflicted aroused 
opposition from one end of the country to the 
other. Hastily the Government beat its retreat : 
the new regulations were suspended^ and the 
siatm quo ante restored. But nemesis was at 
work : simultaneously the figures of unemploy- 
ment began to rise. And another rise is said to 
be imminent. 

Lloyd George and Hts New Deal 

Rising unemployment figures have compelled 
the Government to change its tune towards Mr. 
Lloyd George and his New Deal. For a second 
time they appear to be beating a retreat and the 
Prime Minister has now sent a letter to Mr. 
Lloyd George asking him to submit to the 

Cabinet in detail his plans for a New Deal. In 
face of this turn of affairs it is amusing to read 
the speech which Mr. Lloyd George made a 
week ago at Manchester. Only a week ago, 
a little week as Hamlet would say ! In that 
speech he complained that the Goveramenf^ 
though they had promised to examine his pro- 
posals, had turned them down without even 
seeing them. Referring to the debate in the 

House of Commons he added : 

‘‘And not merely my particular plan, but any 
and every scheme which would involve capitiu 
expenditure on national development beyond the 
narrow limits laid down in the existing Govern- 
ment programme, a programme which even if it is 
carried out down to the last detail cannot possibly 
make any appreciable impression on the problem.” 

In his letter to Mr. Lloyd George the Prime 
Minister tries to overlook the debate in the 

House of Commons and to hark back instead to 
the Chancellor’.s original promise that they would 
examine the proposals of the New Deal. But of 
course the Government cannot really ride off on 
that and be believed when they say that they 
were merely waiting until Mr. Lloyd George had 
elaborated his plans in a few more speeches. 

Mr. Lloyd George was panting to produce his 
plans to them ! His whole complaint at 
Manchester was that they had dismissed him 
without giving him a bearing. 

“They never invited me to explain anything ; 
they never asked me for any details or fw estimate 
of costs, all of which I had prepared. I was 
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awaitinfi; the day of my examination, and the 
fiiret thing I heard wan that T had been plough^ 
without having been called in !” ' 

^ One diatinguinhed political commentator has 
said of the Government’s retreat over the un- 
emnloyment ^sistanca regulations that it has left 
in the public mind the memory of a Caporetto 
which will not be erased. But what about this 
new retreat ? The Government is proclaiming 
to the world that they are barren and bereft of 
ideas as to what to do about the unemployment 
figures and the only thing they can do is to call 
in the assistance of their sternest critic. What a 
to four years of governing with the 
largest majority on record. At the time of the 
General Election in 1931, when most of the 
Liberals went in two by two into the National 
Ark, Mr. Lloyd George prefen’ecl to remain 
outside. His few remains of followers were 
dismissed as “the Lloyd George rump.’’ Well, 
he laughs best who laughs last. 

But what, one wonders, is the National 
Government going to do about him ? Mr. Tdoyd 
George has his views about the present mem- 
bers of the Cabinet and they are not flattering. 
He cannot stomach Mr. Ramsay MacDonald as 
Prime Minister, He has attributed the defection 
of Japan and Germany from the League of 
Nations to Sir John Simon’s handling of Foreign 
Affairs. Mr. Walter Runciman, of course, is the 
Liberal President of the Board of Trade who has 
betrayed the Free Trade pass. And last but not 
least there is Mr. Neville Chamberlain, the 

Chancellor of the Exchequer w’ho stands in the 
way of every faintest expansionist programme 
(though not of the giving of subsidies). It 

doesn’t look as if he could enter such a Cabinet, 
but can they do without him if they want to 
pick his brains ? Surely sooner or lat(‘r they 

would have to co-opt him in some fashion. In- 

cidentally Mr. Lloyd George in l)is speeches 
refers to the assistance which he has had from 
Lord Snowden and more than suggests that he 
would like to have him as Chancellor. But hen? 
the political scene becomes fantastic. 

Spending to Sate 

The present Chancellor of the Excliequer may 
be opposed to any scheme which is inspired by 
the idea that we can spend our way back to 
prosperity, but there seems to be a growing 
opinion against him. Even the most cautious of 
financial circles suggests this. In a leading 
article the other day the Finamml Times, 
for instance, called attention to the beneficial 
e^ts which would follow on the Government’s 
^6ndtng more money on developing the railways. 
mr Robert Horne, Chairman of the Great 
Western Railway^ had been speaking at its 
Annual Meetings In his speech he had instanced, 
a^ one faetbr ih retttrirfng prosperity, the Govern- 
;ipenfs mw aobame. Perhaps Sir Robert 

is manly about this scheme but 


certainly, if housing development really got a 
move-on, it would, as he saiu, “spread work over 
a multiplicity of other industries.” Then he 
referred more particularly to developments on his 
own railway which had been undertaken by the 
company with a Government grant of interest. 
This included 40 schemes of new works at the 
South Wales docks. (Commenting on this the 
Financial Times continues : 

“Many other works would be put in hand if 
Government assistance were still available?. Their 
direct effect on the employment situation, the 
complete absence of waste owing to the efficiency 
with which they are controlled, the great saving of 
unemployment benefit or public assistance and the 
assured " emergence of valuable and productive 
capital assets which for the present cannot other- 
wise be acquired, make this a case for careful 
reconsideration by the autliorities.” 

The great saving of unemployment benefit or 
public assistance ! The emergence of valuable 
capital assets.* ••When will we wake up to the 
fact that getting our people back to work will 
mean the emergence of valuable human assets. 

Dkeeixsioi) Akeas 

This Government which hands out subsidies 
so liberally to the farmers (in the past year at 
the rate of once in every six weeks, if Sir 
Herbert Samuel is to be believed) seems bent on 
preventing any money going where it is most 
needed. After the publication of the Report on 
the Depressed Areas Mr. (chamberlain announcecl 
in the House of Gommons that the Government 
had decided, in face of such a state of affairs as 
there revealed, “to cut through the ordinary 
inetliods” and to appoint Ck)inmis8ioners who 
“would bring to their task the qualities of 
imagination, of courage, and of sympathy.” 
But instead of appointing (’omniissioners to act 
on the spot, as was recommended in the Report, 
he set up a National (Commission with offices in 
London. 

They turned down a €30,000 scheme for 
providing useful employment in a depressed area. 
The uneconomic sugar beet industry is costing 
the taxpayer £*20,00f) a datf. 

Millions ixm Akmamkntk. League 
Thrown Over 

The Estimates for the Army, the Navy, and 
the Air Forces have just been issued. The Air 
Estimates have risen by over three million 
pounds. The Fighting Services as a whole are 
up by no less than £10,500,000. The Array 
increase is about four million pound and the 
Navy over three and a half millions. And this 
comes at a time when the Government is taking 
great credit to itself for its co-operation in 
various supposed Security Pacts : in the Rome 
Agreement regarding Central Europe ; in “a 
general settlement between Germany and the 
other Powers, including pacts of mutual assistance 
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in Eastern Europe” ; in, above all, the specially- 
heralded-at-the-microphone-on-Sunday Air Pact. 
This Pact is a pact against sudden aggression 
and is to include France, Britain, Germany, Italy 
and Belgium. 

Not only are these Pacts under consideration. 
The Foreign Secretary is about to visit Berlin 
and may follow on with a visit to Moscow. 
Surely the time is ripe, then, for a reduction in 
armaments and not sucli an enormous increase ? 
Apparently the argument does not go that way, 
if wc are to listen to the Chancellor of the 
Exche<iiier. These new Pacts, though designed 
to bring us all more security, will not enable us 
to dispense with any of our arms. On the 
contrary, we will have to be in a position to 
make a better splash. The countries on the 
Continent have vast air forces : it isn't for them 
to cut down on these, it is for us to build up to 
match ! Listen to him : 

“If we are to have the assistance of one or several 
of the great Continental Air forces in case wc are 
attacked, we must be in a position to give com- 
parable assistance to them in case they are 
attacked. . . It follows, therefore, that this coun- 
try must have an ade(juatc air force. It must have 
more. It must have adequate land and sea forces 
to make its air force truly eflectivc ; and so, if it 
is found that our expenditure upon our defences is 
mounting up during the next two years, I ask you 
not to forget that the money wc are a|:)cnding is 
not money to enable us to go to war. It is money 
to prevent war being made on us.” 

And now a White Paper has been issued, 
signed by the Prime Minister, which shows 
more clearly than anything else has done 
hitherto, how completely Mr. Romsay MacDonald 
has thrown over everything that he has stood for 
in the past and is boun(l hand and foot to the 
Tory chariot wheel. As the Manchester Guardian 
says, *Tt would be difficult to imagine a more 
profoundly pessimistic document.” He practically 
throws over the League of Nations and asks for 
more and more armaments because in his view 
and that of the Government the existing inter- 
national machinery cannot be relied on. When 
Mr. Arthur Henderson was Foreign Secretary he 
could be relied on to work all the time for 
international peace. Since Mr. Henderson was 
replaced by Sir John Simon this country has 
followed afar off instead of leading in the cause 
of peace. 

Ma( ’Don max JM[tn>i)LE-HEAr)ET)NE8s 
Mr. MacDonald even mentioned the Locarno 
' Treaty as a reason for increasing our armaments. 
The muddle-headedness of this kind of reasoning 
is realized when we remember that the Locarno 
Treaty was entered into for the specific purpose 
of promoting disarmament All the signatories 
p) the Locarno Treaty declared that they signed 
it in order to “hasten on effectively the disarma- 
ment provided for in Article 8 of the Covenant 
* of the League of Nations.” But apparently Lord 


Beaverbrook, with his Sinn Fein (Oursdves 
Alone) propaganda is making the running and 
although we are prepared to economize in the 
giving of a decent standard of life to the un- 
employed, and by turning children of 14 on to 
the streets or into the unemployment market 
instead of raising the school-leaving age, one 
industry at least should have no unemployed --the 
Armament Industry— because wo are planning a 
programme not for the coming year alone but for 
a series of years. 

The truth is that the present Government does 
not want to reduce our armaments or anyone 
else’s. Their Foreign Secretary may be prophesy- 
ing with his lips and setting out for European 
capitals, but their heart is far from peace. Arma- 
ments will never be reduced until the adoption ol 
a system of regular local armaments inspection 
has been generally agreed upon. Nothing short 
of this will remove the legitimate fears of certain 
nations and make it possible for them to agree 
to disarm. Such a scheme is now under dis- 
cussion at Geneva on the initiative of the United 
States of America. And the Representative of the 
British Government is engaged in securing the 
rejection of this scjheme. He maintains that all 
that is needed is a system of licences to export 
armaments. Yet year after year the League of 
Nations draws attention to the fact that there is 
an extraordinary gap between the figures for the 
export and import of armaments I Par more 
armaments are exported than are ever imported,. 
...The explanation being that gun-running is 
being carried on under various guises. 

Government Pledges Dihregarded 

No Government in memory has been so 
cynical in the disregard of its pledges. It was 
formed to save the pound. The pound has 
gone lower and lower until today, instead 
of being worth 20, it is only worth about ll-6d 
on the Continent. One of the first things the 
Government did was to go off gold and, greatly 
to their surprise, they found we were much better 
off in consequence and it gave a fillip to export 
trade. 

Ministers promised that tariffs would not 
be introduced without an enquiry and tariffs were 
put on without any enquiry and increased with 
even less enquiry. 

The new Unemployment Board was formed 
with the promise that the unemployed would 
be much better off and nothing has been so 
humiliating and perilous for the Government 
as their being compelled to withdraw their 
Regulations. As the Observer points outs this 
week, “Ministers by their own confession stand 
a muddle up to their necks.” 

Dqjiukions Secretary Prophecy 

Mr. J. H, Thomas, Secretary of State for the 
Dominions, last we^ said there would not be 
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a GenerfiJ Election for some years. The limit 
of the life of this Parliament will be reached 
next year and nothing short of a war could 
justify the Government in continuing its statutory 
life. It is true that Mr. Thomas has since 
explained that he was merely making a joke. 
That may be. But with all this terrific 

exj^fenditure on armaments, and the haste with 
which it is all being put through, one wonders if 
there might not bo something behind that 

prophecy of the Dominions Secretary. Meanwhile, 
Government stocks are falling seriously on the 
London Stock Exchange and armament shares 
alone are a “bright spot.” And all caused by 
MacDonald, tiie sometime leader of the Pacifists I 
Yet little more than a year ago this same 
MacDonald declared : 

“Arms have never yet saved a nation from war, 
nor have they given security to either strong or 
weak nations against attack. History has placed 
that on the throne of unassailable truth.” 

Whither England ? 

Whatever can be said in criticism of the last 
Labour Government this at least cannot be 
denied—that in its Foreign Policy, under Mr. 
Arthur Henderson, England was strong and 
led the way in the councils of the nations 
towards peace and the reduction and limitation 
of armaments. So clearly was this recognized 
by other nations, who welcomed a strong lead, 
that it was England's Foreign Minister, Mr. 
Arthur Henderson, who was chosen to preside 
over and guide the destinies of the Disarmament 
Conference. And now ? 

Since Mr. Henderson was succeeded as Foreign 
Secretary by Sir John Simon England, instead 
of leading, has followed afar off— and usually at 
the heels of France. Since 1931 our Foreign 
Policy, like that of France, has been shaped not 
by principles but by fear. Faith in the positive 
power of a strong peace policy has been absolutely 
to We are now, in less than four years, 
baok in the bad old pre-1914 days of a com- 
5 petitive race in armaments. Every nation for 
Itself and Devil take the weakest. Our present 
tell us that we must be so strong that 
:tlQ nation would dare to attack us. Our arms, 
toy ^y> merely for defence. But that is 
; extmtiy word for word what other nations say. 

Their arms also are merely to prevent others 
I attoking them. 

* la defending the notorious White Paper in 
tlie debate in the House of Commons 

Mr l^dwin said that “a nation which fails to 
take \,most elementary measures for its own 
security will never have any power in this world 
either moral or material.” And it is interesting 


to note that these are the words quoted by the 
German leaders as a justification for their 
throwing over the Treaty of Versailles and 
rearming “exclusively for defence and thus for 
the preservation of peace.” (Hitler.) 

And that White Paper was issued over the 
initials of all people— of the former pacifist 
leader, Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, who accepts 
responsibility for it and justifies it as telling the 
truth to the democracy. The initialling of that 
White Paper is part of the price Mr. MacDonald 
has to pay for his nominal leadership of the 
Tory Government. He knows as well as anyone 
that such a policy never yet ended in anything 
but war. 

In- a recent speech Mr. J. H. Thomas, the 
Secretary of State for the Dominions, said that 
there would be no early General Election and 
indeed that it would not come for a few years. 
The statutory end of this Parliament is not later 
than the autumn of 1936. Mr. Thomas is not 
in the habit of dropping meaningless political 
hints. What lay behind this ? The only justifica- 
tion for continuing a Parliament after its normal 
course has run is a war in which we are engaged. 
Mr. Thomas later said he was making a joke. 
It looks as if it may be a very grim joke. 

As things look at present we are heading 
straight for war before some of us have even 
recovered from— much less forgotten— the mud 
and blood of the last war— the war to end war. 
Then we were told how those who went out 
would be looked after if and when they returned. 
We erected cenotaphs and war memorials to 
those who died. Only too often those who 
returned were left to beg their bread. 

Must this happen again ? It will, if this 
Government goes on. What we want is a Peace 
Government, not a war Government. This 

Goveniment has a war mentality. It began 

with an economic war with tariffs and 
yet more tariffs and went on with quotas, 
restrictions and every one of those 

economic measures that are the root cause of 
every war. The only hope for us is in a speedy 
routing of the present Government and a return 
to sanity and peace. In the last war we r^eived 
an immense amount of help from India and 
Ireland. Does anyone think that after three and 
a half years of the present Government we can 
count on that again ? If so, they arc living in 
a fool’s paradise. South Africa too has told us 
she cannot be counted on in another war. Then 
let us build up a real League of Nations and 
work as strenuously for peace as we seem to be- 
at present preparing for war. 

18th March, 1935. 







The Future in India 

A brief criticism of the proposed Indi^ 
Constitution by Mr. H. N. Brailsford appears in 
The New Republic, extracts of which are quoted 
below : 

Five years ago, on the eve of Christmas, W29, 
through Lord Irwin as its spokesman, the British 
government reaffirmed the promise that India should 
evolve towards the goal of dominion status; as the 
instrument of this development it offered a Round Table 
Conference. The name implied equality between the 
two sides in the discussion, and that word was repeatedly 
used, though it was always understood that the formal 
and final responsibility, in passing the act that would 
give a new constitution to India, remained with the 
Parliament of the United Kingdom. 

What Mr. Macdonald and Lord Irwin really intended 
when they held out this prospect of equality in negotia- 
tion is of interest rather to the biographer than to the 
historian. On a realistic view there is and can be no 
equality in power between these two; behind the 
courtesies of the Round Table the involuntary debtor 
still confronted the creditor, and debtor was dis- 
armed, while the creditor dominated the Peninsula that 
is his field of investment with a supreme navy, an adequate 
army and a sufficiency of bombing airplanes. The Indian 
delegates were, moreover, politically in a position of 
extreme weakness. They were all of them the nominees 
of the British government and not of their own people, 
and after Mr. Gandhi had been transferred from the 
Round Table to the prison of Poona, only the Moslem 
minority had behind it any solid body of organized 
opinion. The British delegates were on their side pleni- 
potentiaries, who could speak for organized parties and 
an omnipotent ministry in full control of an elected 
Parliament. 

Indeed, to speak of a road is misleading. For this 
is a static Constitution. It includes no machinery for 
its amendment or development. Not even in minor details 
have Indians the power to change it. 

It buries hope out of sight. 

The word “ provincial ** is misleading. Gauged by 
their population, some of these “provinces” would rank 
in Europe as Great Powers. 

It enfranchises only 14 per cent of the male popula- 
tion and a negligible fraction of the women. The 
poorer masses of tenants, the smaller peasants and the 
laborers will be vdteless. 

The safeguards are so exi^gerated that they leave 
nothing of responsibility save an irritating figment. If 
you are policed by a foreign army which you must pay 
but cannot control; if the Viceroy may send native In^an 
troops to fight the battles of the Empire outside the 
Peninsula without the consent of his Indian Ministers; 
if the Finance Minister and -the Assembly can control 
only 20 per cent of the expenditure of the Federation, 
It 18 a bad joke to talk of responsible self-government. 
The Viceroy s powers to veto are much too wide, and 
they arc manifestly designed in the main to protect 


British economic interests. He has a veto on tariffs 
which in his view discriminate unfairly agi^st 
British trade. He may interfere if the Finance Minister 
should do anything likely in his view to “prejudice 
India’s credit in the money-markets of the world Since 
India borrows only in the City of London, this is to 
make the views of British investors the test of Indian 
policy. 

The main reason, however, for thinking this Consti- 
tution a false start is that it entrenches properly in a 
position from which nothing short of a social revolution 
could dislodge it. One-third of the Assembly will oonrist 
of nominated representatives of the Princes. With three 
or four shining exceptions they are old-world autocrats: 
they are subject to pressure by the viceregal apparatus: 
but so far as they count as an independent force, they 
are the leaders of the landlord class and stand for 
property in its most oppressive and least creative form. 
When one adds that the Mahommedans, also in the 
main a conservative force under the leadership of a 
wealthy and obscurantist group, constitute another third, 
it is obvious that the representatives of the Hindu masses 
could exert little influence even if they were chosen by 
a popular vote. But tliey themselves will be indirectly 
elected, and as if this were not enough, two Chambers 
are provided to neutralize each other. 

This Assembly, in so far as it can make itself felt^ 
will govern India in the interests of property. From it 
no creative force can emerge to sweep away the obstacles 
that keep the Indian village ignorant, hall-stitfved 
and incapable of raising its pitiable standard of life. 
This Constitution holds no promise of any piannod 
reconstruction of the social and economic basis of this 
Peninsula. It will remain, whai it is today, a vast rural 
slum, to which science offers its aid in vain. 

HaB Gandhi Failed ? 

Mr. W. S. Deming writes in The Christian 
Century : 

Has Mr. Gandhi failed? In a superficial sense the 
answer might be yes. The political organization wbidb 
he has done so much to develop no longer believes in 
many of his life principles. To numerous followers 
non-violence has been a policy; to him it has been a 
fundamental creed. To many congressmen the untoueb- 
ability campaign has been an irritating distraction; to 
him it is a deeply religious and moral issue. '9^eii 
Mr. Gandhi made his recent severe indictment of the 
congress, he frankly admitted that bandspinning by the 
congress intelligentsia had all but disappeared. The 
influx of socialists found Mr. Gandhi out of sympathy 
with their aims and ideas. All in all he felt that he 
had no alternative but to withdraw from a leadership 
that had ceased to command the inner loyalty of his 
followers. 

In a deeper sense, however, we can assert with 
confidence that Mr. Gandhi hat not failed. For he 
belongs to the i^phets and history reemrds that the 
fruits of prophetie labors are often delayed. There if 
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a Unique timulessne«8 about Mr. Gandhj. He ^ems 
iniperviou8 lo temporary setbacks or disappojntmenfs. 

Nor are there signs wanting that, altnougn 
Mr, Candhi’s spiritual vision penetrates to the etemaU 
his leet are firmly placed upon the temporal. Granted 
that sothe of his ideas may be in error, particularly liis 
economic views. That is a matter of opinion. Yet 
Mr. Gandhi seems to know what he^ is about. His 
pardng message to the congress was, “I am going to 
win sumraj from the British government through village 
reorganization,** Is it not probable that his emphasis 
upon village reconstruction and upon the removal of 
tintouchability is a recognition that there are great 
social and economic barriers that must be removed 
before the country as a whole is able to realize its 
political ambitions? Rightly or wrongly, Mr. Gandhi 
seems to have come to that conclusion. It is to that 
ta^ that he now dedicates himself. 

No, he has not failed. His leaven is at work, in 
spite of obstacles. It is quite clear that his program 
has been handicapped, for example, by the lack of 
discipline in the non-co-operation campaign in India, as 
compared with the earlier movement in South Africa. 
Today a warlike world is in urgent need of Mr. Gandhi’s 
emphasis upon non-violence. His efforts for the untouch- 
ables are a rebuke to the world’s cynical acceptance of 
widespread exploitation. Such work must go on be- 
cause it is rooted in the eternal verities. Its ultimate 
triumph is assured. It is because of his faith in sucli 
a triumph that Mr. Gandhi is able tC maintain his inner 
peace and poise in the face of so much opposition and 
misunderstanding. 

Mystery of Door-labelling 
in Shanghai 

The pernicious system of door-labelling in 
massive oflSce as well as public buildings in 
Shanghai by foreigners have aroused an wide- 
evoked comment by the Chinese people which is 
the subject of a powerful editorial by The People^ s 
Tribune. The implication of the labelling is that 
there is a distinction with a very great difference. 

Many months ago reference was made in this journal 
to the fact that in one of the massive buildings along 
the Bund in Shanghai there were two interesting — and 
at times inviting— ^oors. One was labelled “ Gentlemen ” 
aiiid the other ** Chinese *' — ^the implication being that 
here was a distinction with a very great difference. As 
a result of the publicity given to the gratuitous affront 
idb^d to those who, while of Chinese nationality, con- 
tfdmied themselves to be at the same time gentlemen, 
ifae £atii)gui8hing signs were changed to read “ Gentle- 
mibn ** and. ** Staff.*’ This seems to us a still more subtle 
H^erentiation, for it is possible to imagine a Chinese 
was at the same time a gentleman ’* and also a 
hamsle recipient of k modest salary as a worker stand- 
hesitant before the two doors, wondering which he 
was (1) .cmtitled and (2) expected to enter. However, 
lipsmiieb as the offending declaration of racial discri- 
Mkina^oii was no longer blazoned on the portals, we 
he content to leave the new problem to be solved 
hy liipse confronted with it in accordance with the 
ccireluttstaiices of such situation as may arise. It seems 
necessary, however, once again to protest against what 
pmpears he system differentiation in 

Khe markilig of doeis in fShInghid office-buildings. While 
ijke dlwhietieii of ^8^^" mid ** Gentlemen** now applies 

that in fiasaihon House 


owned by the same concern— which also owns the Cathay 
and the Metropole Hotel buildings and ha& majority 
interests in other enterprises whose prosperity depends 
upon the patronage of the Chinese people — there is 
a further complication, owing to the use of the word 
“ native ” in the act and mystery of door-labelling. There 
are portals marked ‘‘Gentlemen,” “Ladies,” “Chinese,” 
and “Native,” but no indication of the particular qualifi- 
cation which are required to warrant one passing through 
the doors. Some of the qualifications, of course, are 
quite obvious, but others are extremely obscure. A 
Chinese gentleman who is also a native of China — which 
one of three eligible doors should he boldly push open? 
Such a person, if visiting London, would not hesitate 
a moment, but pass quickly and quietly through the 
door marked “ Gentlemen,” but here in Shanghai — in 
his own country — he might be different about daring to 
so clagsify himself, and waste precious time pondering 
whether he should enter the “ Chinese ” or the “ Native ” 
door. 

Eastern Eyes View Crusades 

This is a study in Oriental-Occidental relations 
by John W. Kitching in The World Unity 
Magazine. Our author powerfully portrays the 
inhuman atrocities committed by the Crusaders 
before the siege of Antioch, when the banquet 
consisted of dead Saracens : 

The siege of Antioch dragged on. Where were pro- 
visions to be got in these wasted or desert countries? 
Some atrocious scenes are described with a singular 
vigour by Richard the Pilgrim and by Graindor of 
Douia. 

** La Chanson JTAntioche'* and King Tafur : Chant 
Cinquieme. Horrible Festin Conseille Par Pierre 
V Her mite. {Richard Le Pelvrin). 

Peter the Hermit 
sal before his tent, 

To him came King Tafur, 
and many of his people, 

“ Sir, counsel me, 
for holy charity, 

“ For see we die of hunger 
and wretchedness.” 

And Peter replied 
“ It is because of your cowardice. 

Go take these Turks 
who lie there dead. 

They will be good lo eat 
If they are cooked and salted.” 

And says King Tafur : 

“It is truth you say.” 

From the tent he turns away 
to his ribalds calling : 

The Turks they flayed 
And their entrail removed, 

And by boiling and roasting 
They cooked their flesh. 

Thus they ate 
but tasted not bread. 

By this were the Pagans 
much affrighted. 

For the scent of the flesh 

(_ reached the ramparts. 
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Twenty thousand Pagans 
watched the ribalds. 

There was no single Turk 
who did not weep. 

Then said they one to another 
“This is better than bacon 
or ham in oil.” 

The Lords of the army came to have a look at 
this terrible banquet. Robert Short Hose and Bohemond^ 
Tancred and Godfery de Bouillon. 

Before King Tafur 
Then each one stopped 
Laughing they asked him : 

“How do you feel?” 

“By my faith,” said the King 
“I am much restored.” 

“If only I had wherewith to drink, 

I have eaten enough.” 

Sold the Duke of Bouillon 
“Sir King, you shall have it.” 

Of liis good wine 
he gave him a bottle. 

Such was the horrible counsel of Peter the Hermit 
and thus did King Tafur and his band of rilmlds carr>* 
it out. 

When they did not find any more dead Saracens in 
the fields they went and dug for them in the cemetery. 
These they flayed and dried in the sun. 

The Munilioiis Industry 

The Special Committee of the United States 
Senate investigating the munitions industry 
inquired into the many factors relating to war 
and peace. In the face of the fact that Europe 
and the Far East lie under the shadow of war, 
the findings of the Committee will prove interest- 
ing. Mr. William T. Stone writes in the Foreign 
Policy Reports : 

On the ba8i.s of the evidence placed before it, the 
Senate Committee disclosed the following conditions : 

1. The national policy, as expressed in arms 

embargoes or international treaties, has been 
defied or circumvented by private armament 
interests operating for profit, 

2. Briliery is generally accepted as a necessary 

element in the promotion of armament sales. 

3. Selling arms simultaneously to both sides in 

time of war and arming revolutionary and 
government faitions in civil wars are com- 
mon practices among armament firms. 

4. Armament races between friendly countries 

have been ^ktimulated by armament firms 
working in competition or in association 
with other companies at home and abroad. 

5. Lobbies organized by armament firms have 

supported military and naval appropriations 
and opposed embargoes and other restric- 
tions on arms. 

6. British, Ger:nan and American arms com- 

panies ar^ linked together under patent and 
sales agreements which provide for exchange 
of secret processes, division of profits and 
division cf sales territories. 
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7. National defense policies and foreign pdlioiM 

of governments are influenced, if not 
pered, by secret agreements between 
arms interests in different countries. 

8. Agencies of the United States govemni^iit 

encourage the promotion of foreign arma* 
ment sales. The United States war and 
Navy Departments release military daeigns 
to private armament Arms and serve as sides 
promotion agents in foreign markets. 

9. Under existing laws and regulations the United 

States government is powerless to control 
the shipment of arms to warring natioM 
in violation of embargoes, or to prevent mis- 
labeling of shipments to foreign countries. 

Psychology of Colour 

Man has been likened to an aeolian lyre over 
which series of impressions, both external and 
internal, are driven. Bui unlike the latter, the 
former produces melody mingled with harmony, 
which is excited by the colour impressions. Mr. 
Robert F. Wilson in his address before the Royal 
Society of Arts says : 

Colour is a means of eomnuincating a definite 
message, and it is capable of doing so as truthfully as 
a mirror reflects the image before it. 

It is undeniable that colour have characteristics and 
attributes — that green has a message which neither blue 
nor red can give, and yellow cannot affect the emotions 
in the same way as violet. 

Briefly the charatrteristics of the primai 7 colours are 
as follows: red characterises heal; yellow luminosity;^ 
and blue coldness. 

Red, being the colour of fire and blood, is naturally 
associated with life, action, passion and anger. It is 
the colour attributed to the planet Mars, and so is 
health and prevent disease. All through the ages red 
is an exciting colour and is used by healers as a power- 
ful tonic and stimulant. Probably this is why nearly 
all red stones are said to have properties whioh give 
health and prevent disease. A1 through the ages r^ 
has preserved its message, until today we still find it 
conveying emotions perhaps not so violent, but of a 
.similar strain. Today in its application to fire^exfin- 
guisbers, fire-alarms, and red “ stop ” of the traffic sigtial, 
it is still used as a colour demanding immediate atten- 
tion — -an aggressive colour. 

Blue has an intellectual appeal, as against the 
emotional appeal of red. Symbolically it is the colour 
of truth, and as such was worn by the Egyptian judges. 
There are refrences, too, in the Bible which indicate 
that here again blue had the meaning of steadfastness 
and justice; while the Buddhists say that the sapphire pro- 
duces peace of mind and equanimity. “Its opens barred 
doors to the spirit, but he who would wear it must 
lead a pure and holy life.” 

Yellow is the most luminous of all colours. It is, 
of course, closely connected with the symbolism of the 
sun, and as such it was regarded as a Royal colour in 
China and in Ireland, too, where saffron robes were 
used as a sign of nobility. Yellow, like red, has been 
used by healers as a tonic, especially as a mental tonic« 
and it is therefore not surprising tj find that ambor has 
been used as an antidote to insa^ty. It bears a sense 
also of unity: unity with the spiritual powers, oi the 
universe or in the sense of unity in affection. In t h** 
way it has become in India the marriage colour. Yellow 
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ill its degraded sense typifies the opposite of these things. 
It denotes poorness of life, lack of health, and m some 
cases a dehnite sign of sickness — e.g., yellow fever, the 
yellow Jack, etc. 

Orange, a mixture of red and yellow, is seldom 
referred to until recent times. Combining the strength 
of ved with the luminosity of yellow, it denotes energy, 
activity, cheerfulness and other positive virtues. 

Green, in Nature the commonest of all colours, had 
a deep significance for the people of the East. It had 
a sense of immortality, and as such was closely associated 
with sacred tMngs. In some countries it was believed 
to impart the gift of knowledge and of memory. It was 
the colour given to Hermes, messenger of the gods, and 
so again suggests immortality and celestial wisdom. 
Green has the direct opposite meaning of red, in that 
it suggests calm deliberation as opposed to the urgency 
of immediate action. Green also denotes peace, and, as 
the colour of Nature, Spring, resurrection, youth and 
vitality. 

Purple combines the virtues of red and blue and 
becomes symbolical of wisdom. Purple is also the colour 
of mourning. 

In ancient times purple was very costly to produce, 
and so the phrase **born into the purple’^ has a definite 
meaning. 

There is a softness and gentleness about brown 
which soothes a troubled mind, which when rested and 
calm is more fitted to solve the abstruse problem of 
life and daily toil. To be in a “brown study” is 
symbolic of the season of Autumn, which represents a 
period of peaceful quietness })efore a further effort is 
made in the Spring. 

A Glimpse of Russia 
The New History has : 

Dr. John Howland Latlirop who has recently 
returned from Russia, presented to us so briefly a wide 
range of impressions received in the Soviet Republic. 
His account of the religious situation was especially 
interesting for he made it clear that religion is not 
forbidden in Russia, but that the State simply does 
not support the churches as it did in bygone times. It 
allows them to function when maintained by the people, 
and this naturally causes them to be few and far 
between. 

Dr. Latbrop gave an impressive account of the Anti- 
Religious Museum in Moscow. He described a painting 
hanging on its walls which depicts the historic march 
of die peasants to the royal palace. There they were 
endless numbers of them, coming empty-handed to the 
“Little Father,” asking for bread; and there was the 
Czar, in uniform, standing beside the Supreme Head 
of the Orthodox Greek Church in his pontifical robes, 
ordering the imperial regimntes to open fire on the 
starving suppliants. The Crown and the Church were 
one in this instance even as they have been throughout 
the tragedy of Czarism. 

Another exhibit is the vesture of the one-time Bishop 
of a amall town, which vesture is completely covered 
with embroidered pearls and rubies, all of great size. 
Below is shown a petition addressed by the poor of the 
district to the owner of this magnificence. It states that 
they, the peasants, are used to suffering and do not 
speak for themsrfves, but in view of the fact that their 
children ar^ dying lack of food, they ask that one 
pearl from the ceriqoniitl robe be exchanged for bread 
so Jhkt they eat Then the answer written by the 
. .Bishop : “ The il0S<^isSens of God cannot be sold.*! 

And these things were in honor of Him who said, 


Whosoever shall give to drink unto one of these little 
ones a cup of cold water, verily / say unto you, he shall 
in nowise lose his reward** 

The Russia of today, in spite of her many mistakes, 
is searching for spirituri truth and 1 believe that when 
she has found it, she will openly and definitely place 
her ardent temperament at the service of Religion with. 
Honor, Religion with Compassion — Universal Religion. 

Handicrafts in Turkey 

The following extracts from an article on the 
above subject by Mr. Mukdim Osman are repro- 
duced below from the International Labour 
Review : 

Recent studies have made it evident that even in 
the most highly industrialized countries handicrafts con-- 
tinue to exist side by side with factory industry, and 
that the progress of the later does not necessarily 
suppress handicraft production, but may even tend U» 
promote its development in new conditions. 

The technical progress made in recent years, which 
is perhaps on the way to overthrowing the conceptions^ 
of industry and the industrial tendencies current in the 
nineteenth century, seem, indeed, to be opening up new 
horizons to handicraft activity in countries where the 
process of industrialization is less advanced, but which 
nevertheless are of the very greatest social and economic 
importance. 

Turkey, where a movement towards methodical 
industrialization has just begun under the aegis of the 
State, offers a typical example of these countries, which 
will be able to profit by the experience of other lands, 
and thus, while creating their basic industries, to assure 
the maintenance and development in new forms of those 
small undertakings and producing units which can easily 
adapt themselves to the. circumstances of time and places 
thus constituting sound and permanent factors in pro- 
duction, capable of giving new life and energy to the 
rural centres of population, and forming an essentia!' 
element in the development of the social and economic 
forces of the country. 

As regards the textile industries, handicraftsmen still i 
produce, even at the present day, in cotton weaving 
nearly three limes as much as all the factories of the 
country, and provide about 20 per cent, of the quantity 
needed for home consumption. 

Two-thirds of the olive oil produced is handicrafts 
work. 

It is estimated that 28 per cent, of the total produc- 
tion of the skin-dressing industry is the work of handi- 
craftsmen. 

Shoemaking is almost entirely a handicraft; 90 per 
cent, of the needs of consumption is met by home 
production, of which the major part is contributed by 
handicraftsmen. 

Carpet manufacture, a national industry of prime 
importance, is exclusively a handicraft. This industry 
not only fully covers the needs of home consumption, 
but is one of the leading export industries. 

In the silk industry, the contribution of handicraft 
(10 per cent, for spinning and more than 30 per cent, 
for weaving) must not be under-rated. 

The hosiery industry is progressively developing in 
Turkey. Step by step handicrafts follow thfc growth 
of the factories. The home production, which riready 
can meet the greater part of the demands of the market 
is to a considerable extent handicraft work. The handi- 
craftsman is again called in to do the finishing work , 
before the factory product is ready for consumption. 
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The demand for knitting articles is satisfied largely 
/by handicraft industry. 

The production of the carpentering and furniture 
trades is in the main the work of handicraftsmen. 

Jewellery is exclusively a handicraft. 

In soap manufacture the larger part of the produc- 
tion consisting of laundry soap, comes form handicraft 
workshops. Turkey no longer imports soap of this kind. 

These examples, taken from among many others 
which it would take too long to enumerate here, lead 
to the definite conclusion that at the present moment 
handicraft production is of greater importance to Turkish 
national economy than that of the ordinary factory. 

England Sings 

‘ The common folk of the British Isles have 
.from time immemorial been a singing people,’ 
says Carl Holliday in The Catholic World, Wbile 
reviewing the history of Nineteenth Century 
England the author continues ; 

It remained for Tennyson and Kipling to make 
nineteenth century England notable for its genuinely 
singable songs. “Sweet and Low,” appearing in Tenny- 
son’s Princess in 1847, with its melody by Barnby, 
“Blow, Bugle, Blow;” “Crossing the Bar,” with its 
perfect music by the same Barnby — these and many 
other lyrics by the poet-laureate vied with the songs of 
Longfellow for the affection of the English-speaking race. 
Sixteen hundred dollars was the price paid by the old 
Century Magazine for that master-piece, “Crossing the 
Bar ” — one hundred dollars per line, more than ten 
dollars per syllable; but it has been worth millions to 
the afflicted and sorrowing who have heard it since its 
creation in 1889. Tennyson knews its intrinsic worth, 
and shortly before his death demanded emphatically, 
“Mind you put ‘Crossing the Bar* at the end of all 
•editions of my poems.” It seems destined to become 
the ultimate, the final declaration in poetic form of 
unwavering faith in a God and in a Hereafter. 

For tho’ from out our bourne of Time and Place 
The flood may bear me far, 

I hope to see ray Pilot face to face 
When I have crost the bar.” 

Kipling’s “On the Road to Mandalay” and “Reces- 
sional” has a tone equal to the best of the Biblical 
psalms. Lofty, dignified, sincere, devout, it burst upon 
the nations with the solemn warning: “Lest we forget; 
"God still reigns!” Set to virile music by De Koven, it 
was first sung by five hundred voices at the celebration 
•of the sixtieth anniversary of Queen Victoria’s reign 
(1897), and at the close of the truly magnificent occasion 
was published in the London Times, The vast navies 
of the world were there; the kings and monarchs of this 
earth; all the glory and the majesty of the nations; 
but the shouting and the tumult died away as that 
mighty voice of prophetic admonition rang out in the 
words of Kipling: 

“God of our fathers, known of old— 

Lord of our far-flung battle-line — 

Beneath whose awful hand we hold 
Dominion over palm and pine — 

Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet, 

Lest we forget— lest we forget!” 

Stalin ^Liq^idatei^ His Last Opposition 

The Christian CerUury writes editorially : 

The outcome of the ' Mala of , Zinoviev, Kamenev 
and their co-defendants clears up the last question as 


to what has recently been happening in Russia. 
these trials, like the others held since the assasdnsfii^ 
of J^rov, were secret, with the accused denied al&sr 
counsel or the right of appeal, the soviet authorities 
began by broadcasting to aU Russia abject confessioiis 
in which the doomed men pleaded guilty to the charge 
of conspiracy against the Stalin government. Assumii^; 
that these confessions were genuine — and assumption is 
required in the absence of all confirmatory evidence — 
what did Russians who had witnessed the ruthless execu- 
tion of 117 other persons have a right to expect? 
Certainly nothing less than the death penalty, for no 
public evidence whatever had been adduced of conspira- 
torial activities on the part of many of those already 
killed. Yet no such penalty was imposed. On the 
contrary, those confessed plotters were merely given terms 
of exile, ranging from the ten years meted out to 
Zinoviev to four and five years for most of the rest. 
What this means is that the first savage reprisals for 
Kirov’s death have sufficed to consolidate Stalin’s power, 
while the later trials have been used as a means of 
sweeping Russia clear of his last opposition within the 
communist ranks. Zinoviev, former head of the third 
international, and Kamenev, former head of the Moscow 
soviet, remained potentially dangerous to Stalin’s absolute 
personal dictatorship, even though they had been discip- 
lined at the time of the expulsion of Trotsky. But now 
that they have been exiled the last whisper of dissent 
within the party has been silenced. The resulting picture, 
however, is scarcely attractive to any to whom the word 
“ liberty ” has an appealing sound. 

Indian and East Iranian Pottery 

The discovery of the Indus Valley civilization 
ranks as the most revolutionary contribution to - 
the history of human culture in modern years. 
Prof. V. Gordon Childe in a discourse on the 
above subject tries to establish some similarity 
between certain aspects of ancient Indian ceramics 
and those of Sumerian or Egyptian civilization 
of the Pyramid Age in the Ancient Egypt and 
the East, The author observes : 

The discovery of the Indus civilization may even- 
tually rank as the most dramatic and revolutionary con- 
tribution to the history of human culture made in the 
current century. In the lllrd millennium B.c. the Indus 
valley was the seat of a complete urban civilization, 
fully the peer of those of Sumer or of Egypt in the 
Pyramid Age. The newly discovered centre of city life 
was already in contact with Mesopotamia, and thus 
directly contributing to the formation of the cultural 
tradition which we inlicrit. Moreover, its civilization was 
based upon the same fundamental discoveries as the 
Sumerian and Egyptian, but these were elaborated in 
a thoroughly individuals and, indeed, already Indian way. 
In the following notes on certain aspects of early Indian 
ceramics 1 hope to illustrate the last two points — ^to 
emphasize the thoroughly individual and specialized 
character of the newly discovered civilization and to 
define the problems raised by its underlying Idnship 
with the more familiar cultures of the Near East. 

To prove in the first place the underlying unity in 
ceramic technique between India and Mesopotamia it 
suffices to refer to an illuminating study by Dr. Mackay. 
He has pointed out that several ^.lechnical processess 
employed today by the village potMs of Sindh and 
the Punjab can be traced already among the prehistoric 
potters of Mohenjo-daro. 
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Mr. C. F. Andrews on the Race question 

Part of a leller from Mr. C. F. Andrews to 
a friend of his, published in VisvaSharati Neivs, 
i$ quoted below : 

The ‘ race question ’ I feel certain, is the most 
pressing of our own age. In a few generations we may 
get to a rigid caste system not for one country only but 
for the whole world. On the other hand it may he 
broken down at the outset before it has gained full 
possession. I have had two experiences with regard to 
it The past was my missionary experience. But there 
has been profound disappointment. The sense of pat- 
ronage, of possession, of dominance, is so strong in the 
societies which send out men and women to preach the 
Gospel of the lowly (Christ that race pride grows and 
battens on missionary ardour and is not checked by it, 
except here and there, among the few. The second has 
been my practical experience — the direct attack, the 
controversial method, the hammering at the very doors 
of the citadel such as intermarriage, equal political rights 
etc., etc. I have done a great deal of such hammering 
since I came out to India and I have been hammered in 
turn. Now again, here in South Africa, I am seeing the 
result of what may he called the ‘direct attack’. They 
are noble, they are magnificent, but they are not final. 

Then there has come to me a new experience a new 
vision — and this has come through you — you told me in 
a letter from America that you felt with me that this 
was the greatest issue of our own generation, and I 
began to think over your own relation to the problem 
and I saw that you proceeded from within outward, not, 
as I had previously done, from without inward. I saw 
how the publication of your books, written not directly 
on this question but giving instead your heart in its 
simplicity to your fellow men in the west, without a 
word of controversy or blame, with love and simplicity 
alone— I saw how your books began to break down 
barriers manifold. 1 was struck by the fact that by far 
the most interesting letters I had about you came from 
Australia and Canada, places where you yourself in the 
body would have difficulty even in landing. Then you 
told ^ on my leaving for South Africa ‘I wish I could 
come with you ’ and then to ray delight I have been 
finding that you had already come. I told you how 
the very first book 1 saw in South Africa on an English- 
ipan’s table was ‘Gilanjali.* That was in Durban. Here 
in Pretoria it is the same. 

And so I have got this new experience. I cannot 
be a misdonary again of the old type. That has gone 
by for ever and you have delivered me from that bondage. 
I feel now after all this bitter experience that it 
is oply by religious changes in mankind, realized by the 
yoiing and taii^t to the new age, that these old hatreds 
are to be overcome; and I see that those religious changes 
must come, not l^ropgh party or sect or dogma, not 
^rottffb the Christianity I once professed, 

but someibilig deeper and fuller of the love of 

€od, something old ideas and more per- 

vasive snd penetrating dbiui my old path of action. 


Malnutrition- the cause of diseases in 
India 

The following is taken from The Oriental 
Watchman and Herald of Health : 

Col, Robert McCarrison, I.M.S., in a paper read 
before the Far Eastern Association of Tropical Medicine 
concisely stated his conclusions regarding the major cause 
of disease in India, also called attention to the prime 
essential for recovery. It is of more than passing interest 
10 note how in the experience of this trained observer 
both cause and remedy are associated with food. 

Col. McCarrison stales. “Obsessed by the idea of 
the microbe, the protozoa, or the invisible virus as all- 
important excitants of disease, subservient to laboratory 
methods of diagnosis, and hide bound by our system of 
nomenclature, we often forget the most fundamental 
of all rules for the physician^ that the right kind of food 
is the most important single factor in the promotion of 
healthy and the wrong kind of food the most important 
single factor in the promotion of disease,*^ 

Before the same gathering Col, McCarrison enumer- 
ated a considrahle list of diseases prevailing in India, 
which have been demonstrated to rest upon a malnutri- 
lional basis. He sa>s: “This list of infectious diseases, 
to which animals and man are rendered highly sus- 
ceptible by faulty food, is comprehensive enough includ- 
ing, as it does, respiratory disease, gastrointestinal disease, 
heart disease, throat disease, kidney disease, skin 
disease, and infections by such diverse organisms' 
as protozoa, bacilli and invisible viruses. There is good 
reason, therefore, for the assumption that such death- 
dealing diseases as tuberculosis, leprosy, cholera, dysen- 
tery, plague and malaria have often in this country 
a malmitritional element in their genesis and course. 
Yet in attempting to combat them, or to ascer- 
tain the conditions favourable to their spread how often 
do wc remember the prime rule of medicine that the 
wrong kind of food is the most important single factor 
in the promotion of disease? ” 

Before the India Medical Association at its recent 
meeting in Delhi, Dr. B. C. Guha of Calcutta, related' 
ohservations from the study of certain Bengali diets. 
Food procured from kitchens in Calcutta where it is- 
regularly prepared for Bengali college students, was fed’ 
to groups of young rats under control observation. The 
rats failed to develop, became ill and died. On such 
a diet, beri-beri-like conditions became manifest. The 
nervous, circulatory, digestive and respiratory systems 
failed to be nourished, and subsequently developed 
various diseases. 

In all lands, but particularly in India, multiple- 
thousands are in the same state of malmitritional disease 
as Dr. Cuba’s rats. They need the right kind of food 
before they can be well and live out their normal span 
of life. Drugs or proprietory food preparations will never 
substitute for the missing food factors. 

The Goyernmenl of India Bill 
Dr. Sir P. S. Sivaswamy Aiyer writes in part 
in The Indian Review : 
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Let us see what each of the three parties to 
the federation stand to gain or lose by its materializa- 
tion. The people of British India obtain a shadow of 
responsibility in the central government and may indulge 
in the hope that at some distant date in the course of 
a few generations the shadow may be transformed into 
a substance. Federation or nu federation, they cannot 
expect any transfer of control in respect of the reserved 
subjects of defence and external affairs. The Indian 
Princes will obtain a voice in the management of the 
central revenues, in the central legislature and the central 
government and will be guaranteed in the exercise of 
autocracy under their claim to the protection of their 
sovereign rights by the British Crown by virtue of their 
treaties. The British Government will continue to exercise 
their powers of control from behind the screen of a 
responsible federation. One cannot help feeling that one 
dominant motive behind the new scheme of reforms is 
how to make the future Government of India safe for 
British interests, commercial and otherwise, and for the 
Indian Princes. Far be it from the minds of the people 
of British India to injure either British interests or the 
interests of the Indian States. But the aim of every 
patriotic Indian will be how to make the people of 
India as a whole united and prosperous and enable a 
united India to attain full Dominion Status. 

So far as tariffs and fiscal policy are concerned, the 
instrument of instructions allows the Governor-General to 
interfere in tariff policy only when the main intention 
of the policy is to injure the interests of the 
United Kingdom rather than to further the 
<?conomic interests of India. But at the end of 
paragraph 14 of the instructions, the Governor- 
General is required to bear in mind the partnership 
between India and the United Kingdom and the mutual 
obligations arising from it. This clause is vague and 
obscure and it is more than likely that it contains a 
lurking pledge of imperial preference. The question of 
preferential tariffs for goods of British origin must be 
allowed to be decided upon the merits of eacdi case, 
instead of being treated as a matter of course and general 
obligation. Import tariffs are only a negative method 
of fostering the industry and trade of a country. The 
use of the positive method of encouragement by bounties 
or subsidies has been severely restricted by the provision 
forbidding discrimination against British companies, 
.shipping and industrial, who are the most formidable 
competitors in the field. The provisions of the bill for 
reciprocity afford absolutely no protection for the develop- 
ment of Indian industries and manufactures. 

4rt and Bombay 

Mr. Bal S. Mardhekar writes in part in The 
7 wentieth Century : 

With reverent reluctance and in no iconoclastic 
spirit at all, I would lay most of the blame for the general 
mediocrity of artistic achievement in Bombay at the door 
c' the J. J. School of Art. What I mean by ‘artistic 
achievement* will become clear presently; at the moment 
I can only say that out of the scores of so-called works 
of art produced by the Bombay or Maharashtra artists 
only a few really merit that name. This could only be be- 
cause they are the outcome of a method of leaching 
which attempts to engraft an English tradition on in- 
digenous talent, which is not quite hospitable to it, and 
thus defeats the main purpose of art teaching. I have 
advisedly said ‘an English tradition’ and not ‘the 
Western tradition’ because this tradition differs 

radically from the truly great Western one. Anyone who 


desires to realize iht precise nature of this difference'’ 
has only to look at the advertisements in English news- 
papers and those in the Continental, say German or 
Italian. 

The Con8umers^ Co-operative Movement 

The Indian Co-operative Review wtites 
editorially : 

There is an impression in India that the Consumers^ 
Movement has not much scope for development in agri- 
cultural countries and that the rural economy of India 
does not lend itself to the development of the Consumers’^ 
Movement. We are of opinion that this is not a sound 
view to fake. The Ctmsnmers* Movement is closely asso* 
ciated with the life of the peasants and workers and can 
he used for improving their economic position; as an 
organization to promote self-help and as a defence against 
exploitation by capitalists and employers, it has mar- 
vellous potentialities. Moreover, the Consumers’ Move- 
ment is developing rapidly oven in agricultural countries 
in the West after the Great War and making great strides 
in the spheres of production and marketing. The whole 
question should therefore be carefully re-examined by 
co-operators in India and every attempt should be made’ 
lo develop the Consumer.^' Movement, no doubt on linca 
peculiarly suited lo Indian conditions. 

Conflict of Codes and Cultures 

Prof. S. V. Punlanibekar writes in The Benares 
Hindu University Magazine : 

Mann is not materialist even in the Marxian sense. 
The worldly man is not his idol. The world-man is hia ' 
ideal. He does not sacrifice or ignore the individual 
even for the needs of (jolleclive or common good. He 
leaves always a spiritual safety valve for an individual', 
to liberate himself from the mechanism and monotony,, 
morality and tyranny of worldly social forms and insd- 
iiitions in his pursuit of spiritual truths. But at the same 
time the need of social forms and class system he recog- 
nizes for the common worldly good of all, though ultimate^ 
they have all to he discarded for the liberation or freedom 
of human spirit. He pays more attention to the psycho- 
logical needs of individuals. They are not restricted to* 
particular forms and institutions hut are led lo the 
development of particular types of personalities according, 
to their qualities and actions. He lays emphasis on* 
human will and freedom and not on a divine plan regu« 
lating beforehand biographies, histories and civilizations 
of mankinds. The new ideas of today which are disturb- 
ing most of the values of Manu are (1) that there is 
possible a change of personal status of individuals within 
this life, (2) that there is no need of class system amongst 
a people of homogeneous culture and outlook, and for 
presenang their economic, political or cultural life, (3) 
that forces, conditions and relations of production have 
changed and are changing economic, social and political 
relations and forms, (4) that there is inherent worth 
and dignity in a worker, woman or child and therefore 
there should be equality of rights and opportunity to all, 
and (5) that there should be no invidious social or poli- 
tical differences based on racial, religious, cultural or 
economic considerations. 

Under the infftience of these njw forces and ideas 
to perpetuate the old systems of clat t^ organizations and 
orders as they exist would lead to national anarchy and 
civil war in India. Some sort of a„new common national 
organization is necessary to transcend our traditional 
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•^visions and prejudices and to create a feeling of unity, 
a bond of fellowship and a desire for common welfare. 


Five-fold foes of Rural Prosperity 
]\fr. M. S. Ramachandra Rao, B.A., B.L., writes 
hi The Journal of the Mysore Agricultural and 
Experimental Union : 

Inaccessibility, Insanitation, Ignorance, Inertia and 
Indebtedness are the five-fold foes of rural prosperity. 
^ these, indebtedness of poverty, although placed last 
is, perhaps, the most formidable. For, according to the 
'^economic survey of some villages in Mysore which have 
^en carried out under the writer’s personal supervision, 
dt is found: 

(0 That more than 80 per cent of the rural popu- 
lation is indebted. 

(u) That the average debt per family which is 
the unit of economic existence, works out to 
about Rs. 200, and 

iiii) That the rate of interest charged is rarely 
less than 12 per cent. 


How to Teach Geography ? 

Mr. P. Venkata Rao, m.a., l.t., writes in 
Educational India : 

The training student learns regional geography 
according to the logical plan. A study of position, 
boundaries, area, relief, climate, productions, occupations, 
etc., is arranged according to the logical plan. This order 
is not intelligible to little children. In teaching the subject 
to little children, elementary school teachers should take 
into consideration not the logical requirements of the 
subject but the mental requirements of boys and girls, 
their capacity for mental digestion. They should adopt 
a psychological plan which consists not in working from 
causes to consequences by beginning with mathematical 
and physical geography and ending with the economic 
and political geography, but which follows a reverse order 
in working back-wards from consequences to causes, from 
liuman responses to physical controls. The unit selected 
for study by children may be a regional one, but, human 
perspective should receive emphasis as the interests of 
^children have a human centre. They are essentially hero- 
worshippers. In this way “the perspective will present 
men in the foreground with the physical features as a 
setting” — (Holtz). The adoption of a psychological plan 
creates in children a liking for the subject. Geography 
ceases to be a sick man of the elementary school curri- 
culum, and it becomes possible to teach the same without 
tears. 

Regional geography can be taught to children un- 
consciously in the form of stories. Geographical matter 
or facts should be kept wholly in the back-ground. 

The geography of the tundra region can be grouped 
round explorers like Shackleton, etc. Such stories afford 
good opportunities for the teacher to introduce in the 
hiack-ground many geographical facts without boys and 
girls being made aware of tbe same. 

Next to children’s interests in human beings is their 
interest in things which they eat. In case they are told 
where they to }g! found nnd how they can go and 
get them they take mucli interest in such stories of 
travel by land, water, air. 


The Farmer’s Family Budget 

The following extracts are taken from The 
Young Builder : 

It is extremely difficult for one to estimate the agri- 
cultural costs as well as to form an idea of the family 
budgets of the tenants, because they keep no accounts 
of what they spend either on cultivation or on themselves. 
The figures obtained, therefore, are not very accurate 
but are useful only in so far that they indicate in a 
general way whether the tenant-cultivator is able to make 
both ends meet. 

The tenant grows often only one main crop, namely, 
rice, but he measures the yield very roughly. In most 
cases family labour is used, which complicates the estimates 
of the cost of production. Generally the tenant has his 
own bulls but in case he hires bulls from some one else 
he has to pay straight off half of his share as his hire. 
In all the cases it is practically impossible to estimate 
the cost of maintenance of the bulls as they are fed on 
straw. The animal dung is used more as fuel than as 
manure. 

Similar difficulties are encountered in making family 
budgets as the farmers never keep any accounts of what 
they spend on food, clothes, etc. When the tenants are 
asked what they spend on different items of household 
requirements, at first they think that such an enquiry is 
besides the point, but when the figures reveal to them the 
fact that they spend more than what they actually produce, 
they sit up and begin to think about it. In certain cases 
one could see a little unwillingness on their part to give 
the true facts and figures, and some even expressed 
resentment in sarcastic remarks, at this prying into private 
affairs. All the same il made them think! 

The Main Issues of Village Reorganization 
Prof. K. T. Shah writes in The B, & 0, 
Co-operative Journal : 

In planning for the reconstruction of village life, the 
revival of village industries and the reorganization of the 
entire national economy on this basis, the reformer must 
pay attention to at least five points of cardinal import- 
ance in this main problem: — 

I. Characteristics of villages, including the popula- 
tion of each village, and its several classes, if any; 

II. Resources of the villages, in respect both of 
Agriculture and Industry, including also the question 
whether the main village produce is the raw material of 
industries, or food-stuffs for the village’s own require- 
ments or both; 

III. Existing village insiitutions, such as— 

ia) schools; 

ib) markets; 

(c) co-operative societies, if any; 

(d) Government institutions, e.g,, post office, the 

railway or police station, if any, and the 
means of their development. 

IV. Difficulties of handicaps of the village popula- 
tion such as — 

ia) ignorance; 

(b) debt; 

(c) deterrent social customs or habits, e.g., drink; 

(d) methods of exactions by public officials and 

their remedies; 

V. The new organization now proposed for re- 
organization, the whole village life, with due co-ordina- 
tion between its several parts and classes, as also with 
the general life, social and political, of the whole country. 
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Social Equality and National Progress 

Mr. A. J. M. Canjemanadan writes in Young 
Ceylon : 

Snobbery must go if a country is to advance. 
Snobbery retards growth, retards both intellectual and 
material progress. Snobbery is the mark of weak, vain- 
glorious men — ^men of no stamina, who but* for their 
possession of a disproportionate quantity of this world’s 
goods would be no better than the meanest road sweeper. 
A sturdy independence must take the place of snobbery 
—a proper sense of values. A high integrity and high 
ideals are needed together with a determination to see 
their realization. Courage must be shown in tackling 
the ills of our social system and no efforts spared to 
eradicate them. No country has progressed with the 
canker of an atrocious social system eating into its very 
vitals. After all, the government of a country is meant 
for the welfare of all its inhabitants, and this ideal 
(•annot be realized when the majority are without the 
necessaries of life, namely, food for the body and food 
for the mind. The pursuit of happiness is the inherent 
right of every individual, and it is the business of the 
state to see that no individual is deprived of that right. 
The highest function of a government is that — to secure 
the physical, intellectual and moral well-being of its 
citizens. But the greatest obstacle to the proper per- 
formance of this function is the existence of a social 
system which recognizes distinctions of caste, class and 
creed — ^in other words, the existence of a social system 
which tolerates snobbishness in all its forms. 

BengaPs Smaller InduBiries 

The following occurs in The Insurance and 
Finance Review : 

Some confusion attaches to the expression “smaller 
industries ” presumably because there does not appear 
to be any very clear line of demarcation between these 
and what are termed cottage industries. Mr. B. C. Ghosh, 
however, in a paper recently read before the Indian 
Institute of Economics, defined smaller industries as those 
which with machine-equipment can run their industries 
on small capital outlay, e.g., soap works, celluloid works, 
small drugs manufactory, perfumeries etc. So that smaller 
industries would be found to deal, mostly, with articles 
of comparative luxury and the sad plight of these 
industries as presented to us by Mr. Ghosh, appears to 
be very extreme. 

Mr. Ghosh’s presentation of the case has been clear 
and categorical. The problems of these industries as 
presented by Mr. Ghosh appear to be (i) unhealthy 
internal competition reducing enterprises to a basis of 
working on loss, (ii) inadequately capitalized flotations, 
{Hi) want of co-ordination in matters affecting the 
common interests of each industry and {iv) indifference 
of government and other public bodies to their problems. 

Of these four-fold disadvantages, the first appears 
to us to have the most destructive potency. Unhealthy 
competiUon has reduc^^d many industries in this country 
to the brink of collapse. Tot the quality of individud 
a^wce 18 such that rationalization will never be con- 
sidered by them even while it may be obvious that this 
18 the only m^dient wluch may save them from utter 
destruction. Mr. Ghosh has assured us that all Us 
imrsonal efforts for securing some amount of rationaliza- 
tion in the soap industry have been entirely abortive, 
yet that s^ms to us to be the only expedient which 
may save the industry from utter break-down. 


The Aim of Education 

The Educaninal Review writes editorially : 

“ Education which makes people discontented can* 
hardly be called education at all,” said His Excellency* 
“1 know that as time goes on and as learning b^omes 
more spread, there may aiise in this country, as ind^d 
it has arisen in Europe a certain type of education which^ 
merely makes for discontent. But that is not the aim and 
object of education and learning. If you go back and 
consult any of the old philosophers, for instance, thev 
Greeks, you will find that they knew the real meaning 
of education and they realized that education was meant 
to make men happy and not discontented.” Apparently 
His Excellency meant to suggest that the aim of education- 
was to increase man’s happiness, but if educated people 
did not feel discontented with the world realizing its 
limitation, and foreseeing its great possibilities, educa- 
tion would have lost all its usefulness. Browning was 
quite right when he suggested in his Rabbi Ben Ezra 
that this discontent it was that actually allied us to 
the gods : 

“Poor vaunt of life indeed, 

Were man but formed to feed 

On joy, to solely seek and find and feast : 

Such feasting ended, then 
As sure an end to men: 
irks care the crop-full bird? Frets 
doubt maw-crammed beast? 

Rejoice we are allied 

To that which doth provide 

And not partake, effect and not receive! 

A spark disturbs our cold: 

Nearer we hold of gold 

Who gives, than of His tribes that take, I must believe.”* 

Provincial Autonomy under the New 
Constitution 

The concluding portion of the above article 
by Prof. Sir Ram Sharma in The Hindustan 
Review deserves mention : 

The provincial autonomy that is going to be estab- 
lished under the scheme laid down in the Report would' 
he a peculiar brand of autonomy. It would be difficult 
to determine who would he autonomous under this- 
scheme. The provincial legislature? Certainly not, it 
would not have the final say in any matter in wbicb 
the governor differed from its verdict and stood by bis- 
own opinion. The constitution is based on the assump- 
tion that whenever the governor and the legislature 
would differ, the legislature would be at fault. The 
governor then? Again no, as for the discharge of all 
his special responsibilities, special powers, and discre- 
tionary power, he would be answerable to the governor- 
general and through him to the Secretary of State. Tlie 
governor-general? Not even he, for he would have to 
take his orders from the Secretary of State in all matters 
wherein he took special action. The Secretary of State 
and the British Cabinet remain, but as they have long 
beeji autonomous as the representative of Parliament, the 
Report shows them no favour. 

Lest this be considered an exaggeration, let us 
consider two concrete questions. Indian opinion has long 
been demanding the separation of the judiciaxy from 
the executive. Suppose a ministry took it into its bead 
to translate popular wishes into fact and found support 
in the legislature. It would not be able to carry out 
its decision without conenrrenoe of the governor. The' 
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question would impugn upon two of bis sptcAal respond- 
hiiities, law and order, and public services. He would 
not be bound to accept the decision of the mimsters, 
and would have the power of slopping discussion of 
the question dt any stage he liked. Take another 
exanmiile. Indian opinion has long resented the shadow- 
ing even responsible and harmless politicians by the 
C. I* Suppose a minister tried to terminate this 

-evij (?) He would at once be confronted with the gover- 
nor’s Special Power. The Inspector-General of Police 
*eoui(i under the new constitution refuse even to divulge 
the information received in reports of these shadows 
without the governor’s special consent. It would be of 
no use to the minister that the legislature supported 
him. That may prove not only his graveyard but that 
-of the unfortunate legislature as well if it persisted in 
its demand in defiance of the governor’s opinion to the 
country. 

Indians Demand for Health Insurance 

Prof. Benoy Kumar Sarkar writes in The 
Mayurhhanj Gazelle : 

Sickness must not be treated as a private misfortune. 
It is not to be regarded as a calamity against which 
the individual should protect itself as much as it cmi. 
It is not even to be counted as a misfortune in which 
the family alone is interested and therefore which the 
family alone should attempt to combat or prevent. 
Rather, it is time to look upon sickness as a national 
misfortune. We should take it as a calamity for the 
entire community and therefore one to be prevented or 
cured by the community, i.e., the State. 

Remarkable in its social and moral bearings are the 
advantages conferred on the community by compulsory 
sickness insurance legislation. On th(^ one hand the 
medical practitioner is relieved of the burden of honorary 
service. On the other hand, the patient is spared the 
ignominy of depending on the medical practitioner’s 
beneyolence or some philanthropic institutions of charity. 

The financial burden of sickness cannot lie borne by 
the individual. It must be widely distributed throughout 
the country. Premium is therefore to be paid by three 
parties, first, the wage-earner or salaried person, secondly 
the employer, and thirdly, the State. 

Since the premium is paid by a large number of 
persons, the higher-waged as well as the lower-waged, 
the healthy as well as the sick, the risk is well distributed 
and the rates per individual can become very small. 
Besides the social good derived from such a system is 
■extensive. As soon as the State and the community 
^become financially responsible for the health insurance 


of the individual the prevention of disease is rendered 

almost on a fan accompli. _ 

In every scheme of sanitation and pablic , 
compulsory health insurance on a wide basis would be 
regarded as a great prophilactic. 


Social Hygiene re the Health of our Pupik 

Mrs. J. H. Lawson, b.a., has contributed an 
important paper on “ Social Hygiene ” to The 
National Christian Council Review, Teaching of 
social hygiene, like every other thing, should 
begin from boyhood. She writes in part : 

Every school, especially of high school standard, 
should have a definite constructive programme in building 
up the health of its pupils. We believe that every 
student in our schools has the right to leave the school 
stronger physically, mentally and morally than he was 
when he entered. Alas, too often the reverse is true, 
even in our best schools. Very tardy has been the recogni- 
tion in all teaching circles of the importance of instruc- 
tion in the fundamental principles of health. 

In the complete life the physical, mental and moral 
are so interdependent and bound together that they 
cannot be separated., But it seems to me that the 
physical is the foundation for the other two. A boy 
cannot have vigorous mental life unless he has pure blood 
coursing in well nourished brain tissue. He cannot have 
a sane, moral outlook unless his mental life is balanced 
and vigorous. Moreover, a physical handicap is always 
a liability to one’s fullest possibilities. Though many 
people transcend such handicaps, yet it is probable that 
their lives never reach the utmost attainment of a body 
l)ossessing full physical vigour, lo consider even a 
relatively minor physical disability, a boy struggling in 
the miseries of itch will find it very difficult to become 
a brilliant student. Teaching and training in one line, 
moreover, has a direct and distinct effect on others — 
and on one’s general habits and attitudes. Using the 
physical as the foundation, a boy who is taught to love 
a clean game of basketiiall will probably not be the boy 
who cheats in your classes. A boy who co-operates in 
a game of hockey, playing with his team-mates and not 
for himself, is likely to liecorae the man who is willing 
U) serve his society -group. And, any boy who is taught 
something of God’s beautiful purpose in making the sex 
interest so central in human nature, who is taught the 
care of, and dangers of abuse to, bis sexual organs, 
will probably not be the man to spread contagion and 
loose morals about the community. 


CX3KRECTION 

P. 4(M), 1st para, of the article on ‘‘Cost of the Troops in Bengal.” The name of the 
M^ber of the Ije^rislative Assembly who put the question about the cost of the troops in 
Bengal be Sardar Sant Singh and not Pandit Goiinda Ballabh Pant 
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The Third Season of Udayshankar Dances is 
just over. The first year Shankar presented a 
series of short sketches — almost all solo per- 
formances— that were his version of the more 
artistic folk dances of India. There was only 
one attempt at a dance with a definite ihenic 
— the Siva Tandava — and that was necessarily 
curtailed to the scope of a solus performance. 
Depictalion of emotion was not attempted at any 
of these dances, ex(!epting perhaps in the Tandava, 
which contained just as much as could be 
ex|)ressed in the rhythm of the body aided 
by the variations in the background of 
music. The sketches were vivid with motion and 
pose, and it was apparent to the connoisseurs that 
here was a real allempt at revival, of which the 
first steps are necessarily those of realistic; 
sket(‘hes from the past and the present. 

The Second Season showed a distinct advance, 
as the usual chain of little camc'os was varied 
witii a few dances with ihcmies, the Ahliinava 
fxniion being expressed through Iioth the language 
of the Dance as well as by gesture and spac- 
ing ol body comj)onents. The; technique of foot 
and liand and face; was also brought into play 
to a much larger extent, specially in the 
Gajasura Hadha dance. It was evident that the 
artist was now attempting at creation with what 
tc'chnique he had at his command. 

This season definitely shows that he has 
arrived. By “ arrived,” we do not mean that 
jfjerfection has been achieved. It only means that 
Shankar has now entered the realm of creative 
Art. And it is also plain to the discerning eye 
that this attempt is no longer that of an amateur 
who improvises as he goes along, combining a 
few heterogeneous bits of classicism w^ith a lot 
of incoherent personal expression. 

There is now a bold attempt at composition 
complete with rhythm, tempo, spacing and 
expression. The representation of Emotion 
tlirough Abhinaya now occupies the foreground 
definitely. In classical (xunpositions Shankar has 
brought in the use of South Indian Mudra together 
with the play of facial expression — specially the 
eye to a certain extent, in combination with the 
jnore universal language of the pose and the 
body-rhythm. In this his acharya Nanibudree’s 
mastery of the classic art has been of great help. 
There are other pieces in which the abstract has 
been translated without the aid of classical 
technique to any appreciable extent. The 
glamour of dress, ornament, pose and music is 
present throughout both the varieties. 


Of the classical pieces, the finest, the Dvanda 
of .Siva and Parvati, alfliotigh magnificent in its 
entity, is not yet quite’ qtoherent throughout. 
Modern stage-practice does not admit the length gf 
tiiiK* requisite for the complete presentation of 
all the Rasas as separate entities — and the time- 
factor is supreme from the classical point of view, 
in (tertain Rasas — which we believe is the reason 
wdiy the composition appears too hurried and 
lacking in emphasis in certain parts as compared 
with the vigour and bold prominence of expres- 
sion in others. In the last act, where all the 



llday Shankar, Miss Siinki and Prof. Nambudree of 
Kathakali 

emotion is brought up to a crescendo, the artiste 
as yet seems to feel a teslraiiil, the tremendous 
peak of the first season's Tandava is somehow 
shortened and subdued. We wonder if it be due 
to the musical accompaniment being unable to 
keep pace and provide the suitable background. 

Amongst the other varieties, “ Nirasha ” 
(despondency), an exquisite fantasia, is superb. 
We have not the space in these columns to give 
a full detailed critique of all the dances, most of 
which deserve it, but this brilliant piece has. to 
be mentioned. Shankar is to be felicitated On 
it, and il can be taken as a criterion of the high 
standard of finished execution which he tan reach 
with ease in such compositions. 

In our opinion Uday Shankar^s attempt at 
the presentation of classic themes in their proper 
setting has been a great success Ard his iriter- 
pretalion of acharya Nambudree’s classic art has 
been superb. 

K. N C. 
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The CommandeMn-Chiefs Ctificism 
of British Officers 

H. E. the Coriimander-in-Cliief in India 
permitted himself some severe criticism of the 
officers of the Army in India in ;in address 
given at the Staff College, (inetta. Among 
other things, ho is reported to have said : 

“ I am not happy ab(»ul the pr<‘sent offo ers. either 
in the British service or in the Indian Army. I 
do not think that, as a class, they have improved 
in general education, or military instinct an<l leader- 
ship, since the war. One raighl well imagine that 
those, at any rate, wlio had been ihroiigh the 
tremendous experiences of tiie (ircaf War would 
have emerged with an increased military Instinct. 

“ 1 may be wrong, hut 1 do n«»t think I am. when 
1 say that, if anything, the contrary is the case." 

And again.; 

“J am horrified, as T travel up and down India, 
at the number of officers 1 find wh<» hav(‘ allowed 
themselves to sink into a stale r)f complete brain 
slackness. Their narrow interests are hounded J)y 
the morning parade, the game they happen to play, 
and purely local and uriimporlanl mailers. ] have 
found men all over India who evidently scarc(dy 
read the papers, and are (juile unaware of the larger 
aspects of what is going on in India around them 
and still less of the stupendous (‘vents outside this 
country that are now in pnjcess of forming an (ml indy 
new world. 

“ Many officers today cannot evem (‘xpr(‘ss i hem- 
selves clearly in the simplest lHnguag(‘. let alone with 
any style or distinction,” 

These remarks have naturallv excited ;i 
good deal of comment both in England and 
India. Some papers have tried to extenuate 
the professional incompetence referred to by 
Sir PhHip Ohetwode by pleading circum- 
stances, while others have shown disinclination 
to take his eriticisui too seriously. It is not 
possible for ns to give an opinion on the 
meritB of should like 

to point out that the expression of misgivings 
about the .|>i^£Assiond competence of the 
British officer 'fe not exactly new. There has 


been outspoken criticism of the British officer 
in the pa.st just as there is in the present. As 
far back as 100‘J, Lord KitcheiuT said; 

One of tl)(^ great faults in British officers is tliat 
lli (7 do mu |(K)k upon their work .sufficiently sernmsly 
at all tiin(‘s. They are in many ea.ses, spasmodic, 
ami do not r(‘aliz(‘ the serious nature of their respojv 
sihililies. and if they do so at one time they (^asih 
forget tlu'm In my opinion strict punish- 

ment is very m-eessary to impress on the officers 
their very serious duties, hut at the .same lime it 
does no good to act without th(‘ fullest eiifpiiry, and 
strictly on legal lines." 

About the same tine, giving evidence 
before the committee of enquiry on the Boei* 
War, Lord lloberfs said that he had be(*n 
compelled to remove live Generals of Division, 
six BrigatlicTs of Cavalry, one Brigadier of 
Inf.antrv, five CVyminandcrs of Cavalry regi- 
ments, and four Commanders of infantry 
battalions for ineotn|)etenee, which he observed, 
was a very large number of troops employed, 
lie further added : 

"Whether it is inherent in the British character, 
or whether it is owing to something faulty in the 
training of our officers, 1 canmkt .say, hut the fact 
remains that surprisingly f(»w of them are capable 

of acting on their own initiative Many of lh(.*m 

do very well if yon can tell llmm exactly what to 
(l(» and how to do it, htjt left to themselves they 
fail." 

The Akers-Douglas Cornanttee, which was 
ttppointed after the Boer War to report on the 
training of British officers, also reported ns 
follows ; 

The witnesses are unanimous in slating that the 
junior officers are lamentably wanting in Military 
knowledge, and what is perhaps even worse, in the 
dosin', to acquire knowledge and in zeal for the 
Military art. The committee have been informed 1)> 
a very high authority that the majority of young 
officers will not work unlesa compelled; that “keen 
ness is out of fashion”; that “it is not the correct 
form ; ” the spirit and fashion is “ rather not to show 
keenness”; and that “the idea is, to put it in a fe'w’ 
words, to do as little as they possibly can. 
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By no pari of llic evidericT laid before lliem have 
the Comtnittee been more impressed llian by that 
whieh shows in the clearest manner tlie prevalf‘ncc 
among the junior commisaioiied ranks of a lack of 
technical knowledge and skill, and of any wish to 
study the science and master the art of their 
profession. 

It is y)ossible to (jnotp similar opinions about 
tho tniining and capacities of Britisli offtt^ers 
for later periods also, of which only one must 
suffice here. General Moncrief Grierson, who 
was regarded as one of the most competent 
soldiers of the British Army and died jnsf 
before taking up th(‘ command for which h(‘ 
was designated in the Great War, wrote : 

“llnlil tin* body of Brilisrli fdhcers bcconio <ot]- 
vinccd ^ibat ibc days of playing at scddicrs an* over 
and that work, and work in llie fullesi sense* of 
the word, must now be the watebword, we despair 
of any atlempl al reorganisation. By work, we d<» 

not mean the daily duly but study, 

hard study, wbieli must be eneemragt'd and fostered 
in (‘Very way by the aiithorilies.’* 

We do not cite these opinions with any 
desire of gloating upon the sliorteomings of 
British officers, howev<‘r serious or trivial they 
mny lx*. What is more significant and 
interesting from oiir point of view is the 
different result that such criticism |)rodnee.s 
when it is aimed at Indians. Any criticism 
of the British officer is at first put down as the 
exaggeration of a too keen professional. Then 
it is sought to be explained away. And when 
at last it cannot be answered, it is used as a 
sthnvilpB for reform and progress. But it can 
be asserted wi'hont any fear of contradiction 
that if a soldier of Sir Philip Chetwocie's posi- 
tion and reputation had said anything half 
damning as his criticism of the Ib’itisli officer 
about Indians, that would have brought about 
the mass condemnation and exclusion of any 
class, however meritorious and faithful its past 
record. 

An Indian Example from the 
Madras Army 

Wc should like to give just one (example to 
prove that we are not indulging in imaginary 
forebodings. The criticism of British officers 
by Lord Kitchener and Lord Roberts after the 
Boer War was prett\ strong. But it did not 
lead to their etiminaiiori from the army in 
favour of more capable men of other nationali- 
ties. In India, however, far less wdbfounded 
criticism by these two ' eminent .soldiers 


produced exactly this result in the case of au 
Indian lighting class. Botlx,Lord Roberts and 
Lord Kitchener believed that the lighting spirit 
had died out in the Tamils and Tcliigns of 
Madras who formed the bulk of the Madrjis 
Army, and they wanted to reduce the number 
of th(?se men. It was immediately pointed out 
by other olfi(‘ers of experience that tlu* 
iiiferiority of the Madras 'sepoy’ referred to by 
Lord Roberts, was not due to any inherent 
defect but to tin; inefficient leadership of the 
British f>fficers and lack of field service. 
General Sir N(‘ville 1 nmmbcrlain said : 

“ I adjuit tbul soruc Madras infantry regiments 
do not come up lo the prt»per standard; but this 
is not l)t*(!aus(* of any inboreiil deficiency or defect 
in • material available, it has been, because of 
the regiments being badly eommanded, partly arising 
from a rigid adlierenee to the claims of seniority, 
partly to the Brilisli oflieers having been constantly 
changed, and partly lo a loss of feeling of esprit 

dc corps, and partly because the army 

ha.s not had its fair ebanee of field service.” 

The siime ojiinion was expressed by 
General Sir Frederic Haines, at that time the 
Coinmandcr-iii-Chief in India ; 

“It has been customary," he said, “to declare 
that the Madras Army is composed of men physically 
inferior to those of the Bengal Army; and if; stature 
alone l)e taken into consideration, this is true/. It 
is also said, by the force of circumstances the. martial 
feeling and the characteristics necessary to Mie‘ real 
!-oldier arc no longer to be found in its ranks. B 
• feci bound to reject the above assertions and others;; 
wdiich ascribe Comparative inefficiency to ^ Madra|. 
troops. It is true that in recent years they have seeji* 
but little service; for, with the exception of' Vvi 
Sappers, they have been specially excluded from alb 
participation in work in the field. I cannot admit, 
for one momtuU that anything has occurred to efis- 
(dose the fact that the Madras sepoy is inferior aS 
a fighting man. Tlic facts of history warrant us in 
assuming the contrary. In drill, , training and 
discipline the Madras sepoy is inferior to none; 
while in point of hcallh as exhibited by returns, he' 
coiijpar(*s favourably with liis neighbours; This has 
been manifested by the Sappers and their followers 
in the Kliybcr; and the Sappers are of the same 
race as the sepoys." ■ 

In spite of those cogent arguments the 
Madras sepoys were largely eliminated both by 
Lord Roberts and Lord Kitchener, iill, today, 
there is not a single infantry battalion of 
Madras men in the Army, the regimental 
allotcd to them (the 3rd) being kept blank in 
the Army Jjst. This is indeed a typical case 
<»f giving a dog a bad name and th(3n banging 
it, considered to be so imsportsruanlike by 
English gentleman, 
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Irrigation in India 

The official report India in 
published in January this year,, informs the 
reader that 

“50 years ajio the extent of land irripjaled by 
Government works was already IOV 2 million arres. 
By 1900 this area had been almost doubled and at 
the present time has been nearly trebled. Diirinji, 
the year 1931 -.12. the latest period for which detailed 
statistics are uvailalile, the total acreage irrigated 
by (Government works was 29.6 millions, representing 
12 per cent, of the total area sown .... During tlH‘ 
year nnd<T revif'W the total length of the main 
branch canals and distributaries in use in India 
amounted to some 75,000 miles and the estimated 
value of the crops supplied with water from (Govern- 
ment works was Rs. 86 crores. The Province with 
the largest irrigated area was the Punjab where the 
total acreage amounted to 10,961,000; more<»ver, a 
further 1,393,000 acres were irrigated from channels 
which, although drawing their supplies from British 
canals, lie wholly in Indian States. In this Province 
more than one-third of the total area sown was 
irrigated by Government canals. Next came the 
Madras Presidency with an irrigatf'd area of 7,437,000 
acres out of a total of 38,345,000 acn*s; Sind with 
3,495.000 acres out of a total of 3,729,000; and the 
United Provinces with 3,486,000 acres out <»f a total 
of 43,105,000. The total capital outlay on irrigation 
and navigation works, including works under cons- 
truction, amounted at the end of the year 1931-32 
to Rs. 142.6 crores. The gross revenue was Rs. 11.54 
crores and the working expenses Rs. 4.45 crores, the 
net return on capital being therefore 5 per eenl.*' 
Pp. 90-91. 

Iji the paragraph quoted above th(3re is no 
mention of . Assam, Bihar, Orissa, Chota 
Nagpur, Bengal, Bombay, the Central Provinces^ 
etc. The Eleventh Issue of the Sfaiisiical 
AJbMract for British India, which is the latest, 
contains some inforrmition on this subject. 
The tttbniar .«tatements relating to irrigation 
works given below are taken from that olheial 
publication. Let us first take Pnidnrfiva 
Irrnjnlion Worl's, The length of main canals, 
branches and distributaries is given in inile.s, 
the area irrigated in acres and the total direct 
and indinict capital outlay up to the end of 
1931-32 in rupees. 

Main (ianals 

Province. and Distri- Area. (Capital 
Branches, bntaries. oiillay. 

Madras .. 3,554 9.500 2299541 1,34270700 

Bombay .. 5083 1,58 2200.353 229644410 

Bengal .. 11 7 4033 8787395 

U. P. .. 2371 11628 3223821 222731518 

Paniab .. 3252 366.32 116.33035 331770723 

N..W. F. Pr. S6 174 203621 7416221 

, No Statistics are given for other Provinces 
of India proper. ,^ That would show that there 


were no productive irrigation works there up 
to the end of 1931-32. 

As regards productive Navigation, Embank- 
ment and Drainage Works, the statistics for 
India ])roper give figures only for Bengal, 
showing that such works do not (or did not up 
to 1931-32; exist elsewhere. The figures for 
Bengal arc extraordinarily remarkable ! They 
are shown against the Grand Trunk Canal, and 
are : Mileage in operation (Main Canals, 
Branches and Distributaries), nil ; Area of 
land irrigated, nil: Total capital outlay, 
Ks. 14,41,848; Gross Receipts, nil: Work- 
ing Expenses, nil ; Net Roveniie, nil ; 
Int(‘rcst on Moan Capital Outlay Rs. 80,732. 
Why then should the Grand Trunk Canal be 
mentioned under Prodnrdivc Works? 

Lotus pass on to Unproductive Werks, 
taking irrigation works first. 


Main Canals 


Province. 

and 

Distri- 

Area. 

Gapital 


Brariche.‘4. 

butaries. 


ontlav. 

Madras 

. . 911 

828 

233043 

43650110 

Bombay 

. . 2904 

1813 

1000246 

129557958 

Bengal 

65 

0 

38967 

8492053 

IJ. P. 

. . 428 

1741 

243893 

33550216 

Pan jab 

. . 1050 

962 

713674 

5961283 

B. & 0. 

. . 710 

2733 

875273 

62753534 

C. P. 

. . 362 

3026 

372123 

67500630 

N.-W. F. 

. . 183 

414 

190531 

22030030 

As regards 

Unproductive 

Navigation, 


Embankment and Drainage Works, the 
statistics are : 

Madras 297 0 0 9365310 

Bengal J272 254 0 32010776 

Development in Bengal through 
Inigation and Drainage 

The statistics printed above show that in 
Bengal the capital outlay on producrive irriga- 
tion works has been very meagre. If the 
capital outlay on unproductive irrigation works 
were added, still the amount would be com- 
paratively very small. This may lead those 
who do not know the relevant facts relating 
to Bengal to assume that this Province does 
not stand in need of irrigation. That, how- 
ever, is not a fact, rhis has been brought 
out in the note on The Development of 
Decadent Areas in Bengal, written by Mr. 
H. P. V. Townend, Rural Development Com- 
missioner, Bengal, in which he “attempts to 
give a sketch of .schemes which would appear 
possible for the development of decadent areas 
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in Bengal, through irrigation and drainage if 
the Bengal Development Bill becomes law.” 
In that Note he quotes the following sentences 
from the Report of Irrigation Department 
Committee, page 9 : 

“ In the past it seems to have been assumed that 
because Bengal is in general a counlry of fairly 
(copious rainfall irrigation is of little value. But ibis 
assumption ignores the fact that the rainfall in ques- 
tion while undoubtedly high is liable to serious seasonal 
fluctuations. Rice is the most important foodstuff in 
Bengal and to rice beyond all other crops a deficiency 
of water at the crili(;al periods of its growth spells 
failure .... Unless the rain is received exactly when 
required <lamage will result which cannot he made 

g(»od by additional supplies The loss to Western 

Bengal owing to considfTable fluctuations in the 
rainfall must be enormous.” 

Nor is Western Bengal the only part of 
the Province where irrigation works and the 
like are necessary. For other areas also they 
are required, as the following other extracts, 
for example, made by Mr. Townend from the 
Report of Irrigation Department Oommittee, 
show : 

“ The most serious problem is that present(‘d by 
the dead and dying rivers of Ontral Bengal, 
especially in the Mursbidabad, Nadia, .lessorc and 

Khulna districts We arc inclined to think 

that tlu* only solution will be found to lie in flushing 
these dead rivers and. so far as may be possibh*. 
the country on their banks with silt -laden water 
from the Ganges and its effluents during the mon- 
soon ” Page 11, 

As regards Northern Bengal Mr. Townend 
quotes the following passages from the above- 
mentioned Report : 

“A problem arises in parts of the Malda and 
Uajshahi districts where the flo<»ds arc so heavy 
as to prevent cultivation during llic mon.soon but 
recede so quickly that no water is left available for 
cold weather irrigation.” Page 9. 

“ In some parts at least, iiicluding certain of the 
districts of Northern Bengal, water iu»w runs to 
waste which coidd be beneficially used either directly 
or by works designed to store it at times of flood 
for utilization during periods of scarcity. The 
districts of Malda, Dinajpur, and Rajsbahi arc cases 
in point: the country in miestion is difficult but the 
difficulties in question do not appear to be insur- 
mountable.” Page 10. 

So it is an indisputable fact that Bengal 
stands in need of irrigation w«»rks and the like, 
and it is also a fact that they were not con- 
structed to an ade(|nate extent not because 
they were not required but for some other 
reasons. What were those reasons ? Is it or 
was it because less revenue is or ever was 
collected in Bengal than in any of the provinces 


for which there has been far greater capital 
outlay on productive and unproductive irriga- 
tion works, etc. ? Such an assumption would 
be entirely groundless. Bengal has always 
yielded far greater revenue than has ever been 
spent in and for Bengal. Even at present 
Bengal has to part with a larger proportion of 
the revenue collected in it than any other 
Province. According to Sir N. N. Sircar, Law 
Member, Government of India, 


The ptM'ccnlagcs of total Provincial Revenues 
which arc* retained the Provinces are : 


Bengal 

30.3 

Gnitcd Piovinces of Agra and Oii/lh . . 

78.4 

Madras 

69.5 

Bihar and Orissa 

92.8 

Punjab 

85.9 

B(nnhay 

40.7 

(Central Provinces 

90.1 

Assam 

85.4 ” 

It Is clear then that Bengal ha.s 

not been 


provided with irrigation works on an adequate 
scale neither because Bengal does not require 
irrigation, nor because Bcmgal could not pay 
for such works. The fact is, Bengal has been 
negleclcil hg the Gorenimenf of India and the 
(Torernmeni of Bengal, The result is, there 
arc more extensive decadent areas in Bengal 
than in any other Province. 

Cosf of Bengal Irrigation Works, Efc. 

Lest it be supposed that Government have 
been trying in recent years to be just to 
Bengal as regards capital outlay on irrigation 
works and the like, we append below a 
question asked and the answer to it officially 
given in the Btmgal Legislative Council on 
the 13th March last. 

At qu(‘slion lime in the Bengal Legislative Council 
on Wednesday in n'ply to a (jnestioii to Babii Kishori 
Mohan Clnuicllniry as to the expemditures of the 
Government, year to year, since 1921 in opening 
out irrigation canals and resuscitating dead rivers 
in Bengal the Hon’hlc Khwaja Sir Nazimuddin made 
the following statement : 

Opening out Resuscitating 


Irrigation dead rivers, 
canals. 

Rs. Rs. 

1920- 21 

1921- 22 . . .... 1,27.545 

1922- 23 .. .... 4,37,001 

1923- 24 . . 7,56,794 

1924- 25 .. 1,10,242 

1925- 26 .. .... ’M-) 30,286 


Represents refund of the unspent balance held 
at credit by the Land Acquisition Officer and adjusted 
during the year to the credit of the project. 
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OpcJiiiig out 
Irrigation 
canals. 

Resuscitating 


dead rivers. 


Ks, 

Rs. 

1926-27 

. . 3,60,111 

92,645 

1927-28 

4,51,611 

2,27,244 

1928-29 

. . 15,66,145 

1,13,679 

1929-30 

. . 20,36,501 

17,010 

1930-31 

. . 22,24,928 

.... 

1931-32 

. . 20,19,627 

14,050 

1932-33 

. , 13,29,401 

5,000 

1933-34 

. . 9,03,003 

3,000 


The capital outlay on irrigation works in 
different Provifices including Bengal shown 
in a previous Note included expenditure up 
to the end of 1931-32. Let subsequent 
expenditure in Bengal be added to her 
previous total. Even then it will be seen that 
Bengal stands far far below the other major 
Provinces in capital outlay on irrigation works 
and the like. 


Expiation and Compensation or 
Commercialism in Bengal Development 

That the Government of Bengal have been 
talking of ‘^The Development of Decadent 
Areas in Benga!’ and have introduced the 
Bengal Development Bill in the Legislative 
Council is a matter for satisfaction. It would 
be a matter for still greater satisfaction if the 
talk and the Bill led to. beneficent action on 
an adequate scale without delay. In our 
opinion, Government ought to make amends 
for their past neglect, to the inhabitants of 
the decadent areas in Bengal by constructing 
irrigation works, works for the resuscitation 
of dead and dying rivers, etc., in a non- 
commercial spirit. But some clauses in 
the Bengal Development Bill and the prefatory 
quotation of sections 30 and 34 of the Bengal 
Tenancy Act in Mr. Townend^s Note show 
that, if Governments efforts result in net 
increase in the produce of the land, they will 
demand and re.ilize one-half of the value of 
the net increase. This would be justified if 
the areas had never been previously very 
productive. The increase, however, if any, 
would be increase over the present yield. But 
there is historical proof available to show that 
the decadent were formerly prosperous 
and became decadent owing to what Govern- 
j meat dki or omitted to do, or permitted to be 
done. Therefore, ' Govornmont would not 
’^|?momlly be en^ed to recover any share of the 


cost of restoring the areas to their former 
prosperity, as that would really be an act of 
expiation. But even if Government acted in a 
commercial spirit, the development of the 
decadent areas of Bengal would not be a bad 
bargain for their inhabitants who would have 
to pay in future for such development 

Causes of Decadence in Bengal 

That the areas in Bengal which are at 
present decadent were formerly prosperous 
admits of historical proof. We shall hen* 
indicate only the lines of historical evidence. 

The Biirdwan division, particularly the 
Burdwan district, is a typically decadent area. 
That this an^a was at one time very flourishing 
is indirectly shown by the high land revenue 
demanded from it Its area is 13,971 square 
miles and the revenue demanded is 
Rs. 8(5,08,801. The area of the Dacca division is 
15 479 square miles, but the revenue demanded 
from it is Rs. 52,45,282. As the authorities 
who originally settled the land revenue perma- 
nently had no reason to penalize Burdwan and 
favour I >acca, these figures show that Burdwan 
division had a very fertile and extensive 
cultivated area justifying its high land revenue. 
The former prosperity of Buidwan district can 
be brought out by comparison of its land 
revenue with that of Mymonsingh district. 
District. Area Land revenue demand. 

Burdwan . . 3266 sq. mb. Rs. 3DA3,615 

Myroensingli . . ^303 ., „ „ 9,26,010 

Of course, the total area of a district or 
region may not always give a correct idea of 
its cultivable area and fertility. But in 
the cases of the Burdwan and Dacca 
divisions and the Burdwan and Mymensingh 
districts, it is a fact that the Burdwan 

division and district do not possess a higher 
percentage of cultivable land and greater 
fertility than the Dacca division and the 

Mymensingh district respectively. 

The high land revenue of Burdwan fixed 
more than a century ago is not the only proof 
of its former prosperity. There are other 
proofs. In a paper on "Need for a Hydraulic 
Research Laboratory in Bengal, contributed 
to the Acharpa Tlaif Contmemoration Vohtme , 
Profe.ssor M. N. Saha, i). sc., F R.S., writes : 

Centra) Bengal whiqh enjoyed a salubrious climate 
during the whole of the Moghul age and eatly part 
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of iKe Hritish rult* is now fast becoinint; a wilder- 
ness owing to the blocking of the headwaters of 
her river systems (the Bhagirathi, Jelanghee, etc.), 
by sand deposits, and blocking of the inland water- 
ways i)y railway bunds and bridges. West Bengal, 
which was as healthy and prosperous as Central 
Bengal up to 1850, has been converted into a malaria- 
stricken wilderness by the construction of rail- 
way bunds, and blocking of the headwaters of the 
Damodar and her tribiitHries. 

It was the duty of the Government to 
prevent and remove sand deposits and to 
prevent the bloeking of the inland waterways 
by railway bunds and bridges. “The construc- 
tion of railway bunds’’ in West Bengal did 
not take place without the knowledge and 
permission of the Govtirnmciii. 

Regarding the former prosperity of West 
Bengal Dr. Saha writes : 

'the problems of Wcsl Bengal stand by lliemstdves. 
As Sir William Wilcocks and Dr. Bcnlb-y have very 
ronvineingly showed, the d'*eliiie of ihis part in 
In^alth and prusi^erity is dne to the bloeking of the 
Damodar and her branelies h> tint biimls and canal, 
creeled to safegtiard the E. 1. Ry. Wileocks fimls a 
surprising parallel between the fanslui|)e alignment <d 
lh<‘ old Damodar hranches and the alignment of the 
Cauvery system in the ranjore district of Soulheni 
India. ! ... At any rate, l)olli Bnrdwan and Tanjore 
formed the richest districts of India in 1815, ami, 
eoniparing the two, llaniih(m wrote in 1815, In 
productive agrieiilture Bnrdwan stands first and 
'fanjore second.*' 

Referring to the hi.'^tory ol the n(*xt 
linndred years, Dr. Saha writes : 

What has happened within lh(^ last hiindr<‘d years 
is well known. In 1881, when the Cauvery works 
. began to give way to ravages of liim*, Sir A. Cotton 
engineer, courageously undertook to restore the old 
anient across the Cauvery erecli'd by the old Hindu 
kings, and distribute the waters evenly in the della 
be was able to head up the waters for a 
consiilerahle length upstream, and cause the waters 
to distribute evenly in the d(>lta. The prosperity 
of the delta remained niiimpaireil and it is now no! 
only more prosperous than Bnniwan, but eiitiiely 
fri'e from malaria. 

The Madras Presidency in general and 
Tanjore in particular w^ere fortuuato in having 
a practically .symprithetie Govtu’nrnent and a 
practically sympathetic, courageous and 
competent engineer like Sir A. (’otton. Not 
so Bengal and Bnrdwan. 

The opposite, jirocesp was undertaken by engineers 
in Burdwan. This was dtie to their dread of the 
Damodar. The devastating flood of the Damodar 
which occurred at intervals of 80 or 40 years was a 
thing of which everybody was afraid. But apart from 
the havoc which such ca^st^ophic floods caused after 
great lengths of time, moderate floods as took place 
regularly were nothing but beneficial. They ferlijised 
the soil, and washed away malarial larvae. But 


when about 1850, the Government wanted to open 
the E. I. Ry., they determined to tame the Damoda|; 
ill order that the railway might be safe. They shut 
lip the river within watertight compartments, closed 
the headwaters of the various branches, and made 
breaches by men in the embankments, ivhich were 
needed for irrigating their fields, a criminal act. 

The opening of the E. 1. Railway 
enormously increased the trade ol Calcutta, 
which was and is mostly in the hands of out- 
siders, and enabled people from outside Bengal 
to come in large numbers to the Province to 
make money ; but 

it was ilom* at a terrible cost to the people of 
the Burdwan Division. Two years after the open- 
ing of thr railway in 1859, a terrible malarial 
epidemic broke out, and in llugli alone half the 
population, viz., one million out of two died within 
ten years. The density of population fell from 750 
per square mile to .500, and according to Bentley, 
anrl other competent authorities who ascribed the 
outbreak of these terrible epidemics to the faulty 
sy.stem of railway embankments, the country has 
never been free from malaria up to the present time. 
The fertility id the soil fell by about 50 per cent, 
as the land was deprived of the riverborne silt. 

Til the opinion of the distinguished scientist. 

If there be anything like justice in the world, 
the peoph* of Bnrdwan are entitled to compensation 
from the parlii“s eoncerned for all these terrible 
infliitions on them. It may he given to them by 
imposing a terminal or thoroughfare lax on the , 
railway passengers and utilising the sum so collected 
for re.sijscdtalion of the old prosperity of the country 
b> iindiTtaking new constrnetive works according 
to well-laid-o.iit and well-studied plans. 

Mo adds: 

Let nohody think tliat when I am proposing that 
the people of Bnrdwan are entitled to compensation, 

I am at all joking. Such a claim is supported by 
many engineers; Sir John Benton (In the course of 
the discussion on the Sara Bridge) says about a 
proposal to build railway bunds in North Bengal 
for the safety of the Sara Bridge : 

“Any bloeking of flood waters by these proposed 
new railway lirie^; would increase the damage to 
crops, and in the light of experience of similar 
works elsewhere, this would lead to demand on the 
, part of cultivators for compensaiion, or for increased 
waterway to pass the flood waters. The best efforts 
of the Railw^iy Department would be devoted to 
show that the flood .spills were not held up, and if 
these efforts faih'd, the railway authorities would 
have to provide inereased waterway.” 

As ill the opinion of Dr. Saba, with whom 
we agree, the people of Burdwan (and, we may 
add, of other decadent areas in Bengal) are- 
entitled to compensation for their ancestors'' 
and their sufferings and losses, we do not see 
any point in Mr. Town^d’s quoting the, 
following sections of gife Bengal Tenancy Act,' 
as in the present cas'e the “Lindlord-Govern- 
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incut” was responsible for the deterioration of 
tiio land and is, therefore, morally bound to 
make all efforts for its improvement : 

“ Tlic landlord of a lioldin{j: lield ai a monoy- 
rent by an omipancy-raiyal may ... instilnie a 
.suit to enlianco I lit* ronl on one or more of tbe 
following grounds (nunu ly): . . . , 

(c) that the prodiiclive powers of the land held 
by the raiyat have l»een inereased by an improve- 
ment effected l)y, (»r wholly or partly at the expense 
of, the landlord during the currency of the present 
rent; .... [Bengal Tenancy Act, section 30.1 

“ (6) the Coiirl inay enhance the rent to such 
an amount as it may deem fair and equitable, but 
not so as iri give the landlord more than on<‘-half 
of the value of the net increase in the produce of 
the land.” I Bengal Tenancy Act. section 34.1 

Resuscifafion of Dead and Dying 
Rivers in Bengal 

One of the means to be adopted for the 
development of decadent areas in Bengal is 
the resuscitation of her dead and dying rivers. 
That is a difficult problem, though its solution 
is not at all impossible. But it ought not to be 
attempted in an haphazard manner. All the 
methods and means should be scicntineally 
studied. For such study it is c.sscntially 
necessary to have a Hydraulic Research 
Laboratory in Bengal, as many countries in 
Europe and America have, and as has been 
pointed out in Dr. M. N. Saha’s paper on the 
‘^Need for a Hydraulic Research Laboratory in 
Bengal” in the Acharifa Ray (hunneworalion 
Volume. Either the Development Com- 
missioner or the Minister of Agriculture, 
Bengal, would do well to put himself in 
communication with Dr. Saha at Allahabad 
and discuss with him how such a laboratory 
can be started. 

There have been great changes in the 
river systems of Bengal. These changes 
have to be studied in order that similar 
changes in times to come nia}- be anticipated 
and, if possible, prevented by river training 
and other means. 

To illustrate the change in our river 
systems we give our readers as a supplement 
to the present issue a map of Bengal in the 
seventeenth century by Mattheus van den 
Broucke. who was the head of the Dutch 
Merchaife in this Province from 1658 to 1664. 
The edition of this map is not available. 
Oiir map is prepared from a photograph of 
tbe^subsequent edition of the map to be found 


in Valentyn’s Rast India, Vol. V, which Mr. 
Rjimaprasad Chanda, the distinguished archaeo- 
logist, has brought from the British Museum. 
We are grateful for the use of this photograph 
and thank him cordially for the loan. This 
map should be of use to all who may study 
the geography and topography of Bengal in 
the I7th and 18th centimes — for any purpose 
whatsoever. 

Educafion in the U. S. S. R. 

Mr. George S. Counts, professor of 
Educiition at Teachers’ College, Columbia 
LTniversity, since 1927 and author of ‘^The 
Social Foundation of Education” and other 
works, has contributed an article on educa- 
tion in Soviet Russia to The AV/r Republic. 
In it he writes : 

Illiteracy, which prol>al)ly amoiinletl lo almost 70 
f)er cent in 1917, has been all but wiped out; the 
number of younj^slers served l)y pre-school institii- 
ti(m.s, which scarcely existed at; the lime of the 
Kevoliilion, reached almo.si nine millions in 1933; the 
enrolment in primary and secondary schools has in- 
creased from less than eijiht millions in 1915 lo more 
than twenty-five millions in 1933; and the attendance 
at higher technical schools and universities has grown 
during this same periocl from about fifty thousand to 
five Inindrful ibonsand. Also in 1933 there were 
approximately eight hundred thousand students in 
the lower leclinical schools of the I Inion. The 
growth of scientific-research institutes has been even 
more remarkable. Between 1929 and 1933 the 
niimher of such inslilules gn^w from 441 to 1,243 
and tin; number of persons working in them from 
22,600 to .53.000. 

The expansion of various non-scholastic 
educational and cultural agencies has been 
equally impressive. 

From 1913 to 1933 the number of titles of books 
printed increased from 28,132 to 49,880 and the 
number of copies from 113,400,000 to 518,319,000. 
At the same ti nu* the number of newspapers advanced 
from 859 to 6,674 and total circulation from 2,729,000 
lo 35,500,000. Figures of similar import might be 
given for magazines, librarie.s, theatres, moving 
pictures, radio, telephone, telegraph, post and travel. 

By way of caution and of interpretation of 
facts he observes : 

These statistics, of course, may be subject to con- 
siderahle discount. There may be some actual 
padding of figures; many of the teachers and scientific 
workers must he poorly trained; much of the 
instruction is consequently of a relatively inferior 
grade; and the entire eultural apparatus has 
undoubtedly been pervaded by a shallow form of 
propaganda of the moment. Yet when all the 
necessary qualifications have been made, the fact 
remains that at least on the quantitative side the 
development of education in the Soviet Union during 
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the past seventeen years is without parallel in 
history. A psychological ferment has been started 
that already has profoundly disturbed and trans- 
formed the mentality of a population of one hundred 
and sixty millions. People have been taught to read; 
men and women have been told to hope; ideas have 
been disseminated on an unprecedented scale. 
Forces have been released that can never be 
controlled. 

The Professor adds : 

The student of Soviet education, however, would 
make a mistake if he should assume that this extra- 
ordinary development can be understood in purely 
quantitative terms. Superficially it may appear that 
this development has merely involved the introduc- 
tion into a culturally backward country of institu- 
tions already existing in the other part of the world. 
Such, however, is not the case. While the experi- 
ence of other people has been generously and syste- 
matically drawn upon, the result is a unique system 
of educational institutions — a system that is still in 
its early stages and that may be expected to change 
greatly during the next twenty-five years. 

The underlying principle of the Soviet 
conception of polytechnical education is that 
"the })rogram of the school should be organized 
about the productive forces of society.” 

Bui there are many branches of production. Whiph 
are to he regarded as most fundamental and there- 
hue appropriate to form the focal point of educa- 
tional endeavor? The Soviet leaders have selected 
the following four; the production of electrical 
energy, machine production and its electrification, 
(hemi{!al production and its electrification, and 
agricultural production. All Soviet children are 
made acquainted with these branches of production 
llirough a more or less systematic introduction to 
the principal tools and appliances employed, the 
qualities of the more important materials used, the 
primary processes of manual and mechanized labor 
and the foundations of the scientific management 
and planning of production. Theoretical instruc- 
tion is related to practical reality by actual work 
on the part of children in the shops and land plots 
of the school and in associated factories, mills, 
shops, collective farms and motor-tractor stations. 
All of this is designed, of course, to give under- 
standing and to mold social outlook rather than to 
develop vocational proficiency. As a consequence 
the program of the lower schools is quite as closely 
related to life as that of the institutions of higher 
education. 

Education w India 

The progress of education in India may be 
compared with that in Soviet Russia. The 
population of British India was 271,526,933, 
according to the census of 1931. The popula- 
tion of Soviet Russia was 165,768,400 on 
January 1, 1933. The variety of statistical 
information relating to Russia compiled in the 
previous Note from the American professor^s 
article cannot be had relating to India. So 
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only the number of pupils in all classes of 
institutions in India and their increase during 
a certain period may be considered. 

Ill British India the total number of male 
and female pupils in recognized and unrecog- 
nized institutions of all kinds and grades, from 
the primary to the university stages, was 
7,851,916 in 1917 and 12,853,532 in 1933. 

In addition to the information given in the 
American professor’s article, the following 
figures are quoted from Joseph Stalinas The 
State of the Soviet Union, page 66 

In the sphere of the cultural development of the 
country in the period unde, review we have the 
following : 

(fl) Tlie introduction throughout the U. S. S. R. of 
universal compulsory elementary education and an 
increase of literacy among the population from 67 per 
cent at the end of 1930 to 90 per cent at the end 
of 1933. 

(/;) An increase in the number attending schools 
of all grades from 14,358,000 in 1929 to 26,419,000 
in 1933. Of these, the number receiving elementary 
education increased from 11,697,000 to 19,163,000; 
middle school education increased from 2,453,000 to 
6,674,000, and higher education increased from 

207.000 to 491,000. 

(c) An increase in the number of children receiv- 
ing prc-school education from 838,000 in 1929 to 

5.917.000 in 1933. 

id) An increase in the number of higher educa- 
tional establishments, general and special, from 91 
units in 1914 to 600 units in 1933. 

(e) An increase in the number of scientific research 
institutes from 400 units in 1929 to 840 units in 1933. 

(/) An increase in the number of club institutes 
from 32,000 in 1929 to 54,000 in 1933. 

ig) An increase in the number of cinema theatres, 
cinema installations in clubs, and travelling cinemas, 
from 9,800 units in 1929 to 29,200 units in 1933. 

{h) An increase in the circulation of newspapers 
from 12.500,000 in 1929 to .36,500,000 in 1933. 

India and World Peace 

The bearing of India’s political status on 
world peace is indicated in Mr. Horace G. 
Alexander’s article on "India and World 
Peace” in the March number of No More 
War, He says that it may be noted that 
the rank and file (or should I say rather, the 
elite?) of those who expound international politics 
in this country give very little attention to India. . . . 
India is, by international law, part of the British 
Empire; so what happens there is not an “inter- 
national ” event. If 50,000 Indians are put in jail, 
the Foreign Ministers of Europe and America are 
not called from their beds at midnight to answer 
telephone calls; they do not catch the next plane to 
Geneva. They can afford to ignore it. 

But as the No Moife War Movement is 
concerned with fundamentals; its protagonists 
and adherents look at such matters from a 
different angle. 
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We know (or ought to know) that the political 
world is still engaged, for a great part of its time, 
in a struggle for power. We were told in 1919 that 
that chapter was ended. Co-operation was to 
replace conflict for power. But it did not happen. 
The Austrian, German, Russian and Turkish Empires 
• crashed or were despoiled. But the British, French, 
Italian, Amrican, Duich, Belgian, Portuguese and 
Spanish Empires remained, and still remain. And 
now we see the sequel. The Japanese have said — 
quite openly on occasion—** If you British are going 
to keep India for the good of the Indians, we don’t 
see why we shouldn’t conquer a good part of China 
and rule it for the Chinese.” The Germans are 
saying, “ If power is to be the final argument, we 
don’t see why France, Poland, Czecho-Slovakia, Italy, 
Russia and the rest should be able to use Jthat 
argument while we cannot use it.” In fact, it is the 
failure of the old Empires, notably Britain, to part 
with power, that has brought the world to its present 
unhappy sSiate of fear and suspicion. And for Britain 
the supreme test is India. Shall we hold on to 
India at all costs, as Mr. Churchill and his friends 
frankly demand, for the glory of the Empin*; or 
shall we recognize that the Indian people alone have 
the right to decide what is to happen to their 

country? They may like to keep some special 

partnerships with this country or they may 
not; but at least it is certain that they 

will use the opportunity (as soon as w(j let 
them) to cut down British dividends, the British 
army, and highly-paid officials — in fact, to shake us 
off their backs. That is the great demand that all 
who care for the lot of the Indian masses make. 
And the , rest of the world is watching. We in 
England may think this is an internal problem for 
the British Empire. Germans and Russians, French- 
men and Americans, know better than that. They 

know that if Britain really gave up her power in 
India voluntarily, it would affect every other power- 
policy in the world. It would be the best proof 
that Britain was really willing to renounce power in 
favour of partnership. I believe it would have more 
effect than a sudden decision to scrap all our battle- 
ships, submarines and tanks. 

'"Sfafolafry" 

“Statolatry^^ today is a great problem. 
According to The Commonweal of New York 
it means, 

The worship of the State, the introduction of 
mysticism, of fanaticism, which raises the State above 
its people, which lends “to monopolize completely 
the young, from their lenderesl years up to manhood 
and womanhoiid, for the exclusive advantage of a 
paT*ty and of a regime based on an ideology which 
clearly resolves itself into a true, a real pagan 
worship of the State ” — this movement began in 
Russia in 1917 and has overwhelmed Mohammedan 
as well as Christian nations 

The ideas of dictatorship, Fascism, state-worship, 
nationalism, militarism, are triumphing in continental 
Europe and gaining in England. 

Importance of Mahafma Gandhi’s Aim 

In the same article Mr. Horace G. 
Ale:y;tii)i4ea': observes : 


The decisive importance of Gandhi’s movement in 
India lies just in this : at a time in the world’s 
history when the only known way of destroying 
power has been by creating a greater power, he has 
tried to discover a method of destroying power with- 
out resort to the weapons of power. He has tried 
to set soul force against brute force. There is room 
for discussion as to how far his non-co-operation 
methods have in fact relied wholly on soul force, 
but his aim is surely of decisive importance in the 
world today. 

So long as brute force is the final argument, all 
our peace-making efforts are liable to be overwhelmed. 
Once we have discovered an effective moral equivalent 
for war and for force — once we have cast out the 
lust of power and the greed of gain from oiir hearts 
and our politics — ^wc can begin to build a Co-ope- 
rative Commonwealth on solid foundations. India, 
under Gandhi’s influence is helping to lay those 
foundations. Here are some of the reasons why the 
course of the Indian struggle needs to he carefully 
watched by all who are working for peace in the 
world. 

It may be noted incidentally that it is 
stated in World Events that 

Urged by many friends to establish at Geneva an 
international center of propaganda for non-violence 
as a technique for social change, Mahatma (Gandhi 
has asserted that for the present his activities must 
lie confined to India. 

Peace and Mutual Justice and 
Charity Among Nations 

Wc read in the March number of The 
Month, London : 

Peac<5 among the nations must rest on a basis 
of justice and charity. Justice and charily mean 
a ready recognition of all rights, international and 
domestic. The nation which forcibly suppresses indi- 
vidual rights — the rights of each human personality 
to serve and worship God according to conscience, 
to form family or commercial or political connexions, 
to order his life as he pleases within the limits 
dictated by social well-being — in the interests of a 
spurious “ nationalism,” will not readily, as we find, 
recognize the rights of other nations. The whole 
idea, still too prevalent amongsSt the great Powers — 
those nations on whose will depend the issues of 
peace and war — of attaining security by armed pre- 
dominance, is essentially selfish and unjust. None 
of these States has a right, in pursuit of its own 
interests, to aim at making the others less secure 
because less powerful than itself. In this crowded 
interdependent world, security can bo rightly sought 
only by combination in support of peace — the might 
of all in the defence of each. This collective security 
necessarily entails a certain moderation of national 
egotism in view of the wider interests of mankind. 
An impossible ideal, we may be told, but why should 
national egotism he less controllable than individual? 
Moreover, the use of an ideal is that, if not imme- 
diately attainable, yet it can serve to direct policy 
aright and to delect the evil of measures and projects 
which run counter to it. The abolition of duelling 
remained an ideal for long before religion and 
common sense combined to abolish it. The union of 
law and liberty exhibited in every well ordered State 
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was once an ideal towards which men had to struggle 
out of the tyranny of licence and force. The whole 
progress of mankind is due to the idealists who never 
lost faith in human perfectibility, and the gradual 
controlling of man's natural selfishness in the service 
of higher and wider good. Every policy, therefore, 
that opposes peace secured by a common purpose, 
peace inspired by a common regard for justice, 
peace maintained by process of law, is of its own 
nature suspect 

While the select few give expression to 
views like these, Japan goes on with her 
ambitious plans, there is the prospect of a 
war between Italy and Abyssinia, and 
Germany is arming. The only recent event 
which encourages idealists to hope and streng- 
thens their faith is Americans implementing 
of h( r promise to free the Filipinos. 

Japan Undertaking a '^Veiled 
Annexation " of A ff China 

The Marquess of Lothian has recently 
waijted the British people in a newspaper 
articles that Japan is now undertaking a/ Veiled 
annexation^^ of all China, and ^^that unless the 
other signatories of the Nine Power Pact 
make imrnediMte and vigorous protest, it may 
soon bo too late.’^ Thereupon an influential 
American weekly observes : 

The Marquess is more eurroct in his diagnosis than 
in Iiis remedy; the Great Powers have repeatedly 
(lenionsiraled that they have no interest in the wel- 
fare of China as such, hut only in protecting their 
own interests in that part of the world. In the 
capitals of Western Europe it is easy to see a 
growing belief that it might be just as convenient 
to do business witli the Japanese in China as with 
tin; Chinese themselves — an argument that is plausible 
now, however erroneous in the long run. Mean- 
while, japan goes ahead, quietly, implacably and 
apparently in accordance with a timetable written 
>ears ago. The next province to fall before her will 
undoubtedly be Chahar, where all the usual for- 
malities of “ border incidents,” “ internal anarchy,” 
etc,, are being puneliliously carried out. There is 
a popular impression in the West that Chahar is a 
wild, desert country that no nation in its senses 
could want to conquer. This impression, however, 
overlooks the rich iron reserves in this area, which 
constitute about ,M) per cent of the existing supply 
of Chinese ore. China already exports one-half her 
iron, and of these exports, 99 per cent go to Japan. 
Japan’s present policy of aggression is built on iron, 
and the entire Far East has only a scanty supply 
of this metal. The Japanese are now proposing to 
the Chinese to build new railways that would isolate 
Chahar from China proper and make it an integral 
pan of Majichukuo. 

British imperialists may feel as if they 
were between the devil and the deep sea. 
If the Chinese people had been able or 
allowed to establish a well-ordered and strong 


government in their country and develop all its 
resources, China would have been looked upon 
as a menace to Britain's empire in the East. 
But now that Japan bids fair to establish a 
sort of protectorate over China or to dis^ 
member her and annex and exploit the 
provinces severed from the other parts, the 
Land of the Rising Sun cannot but be looked 
upon as a still greater menace. 

If Britain recjuired to make defensive 
preparations in India, perhaps recruitment 
would have to go on all over India — not merely 
in a few areas. But we are not a "war-worn^^ 
and ‘Svar-wise’^ people — have not heard 
the whining of the bullet in the battle-field. 
Hence, in the opinion of Sir Philip Chetwode, 
and others like him, we are not fit even to 
make indirect suggestions. 

Activities of Indian Legislators 

Daring recent weeks adjournment motions 
have been carried in the Indian and Provincial 
Legislatures, cuts have been made in many 
of the supplies asked for or the demands 
refused, the J. P. C. Report has been con- 
demned wholly or in great part, the constitu- 
tional ‘^reforms^^ ^Vejected^^ in advance, and 
so on and so forth. So far as practical results 
are concerned, such activities on the part of 
our legislators arc futile, because Government 
will not give effect to these expressions of 
public opinion. Nevertheless, they have a 
moral value as showing that the country is 
being governed without the consent of the 
people. If it be said that the elected M.L.A.^s 
and M, L. C.^8 do not represent the people, 
then the unrepresentative character of the 
Government would be still more patent. For 
the rulers do not obviously represent the 
people and the members of the legislative 
bodies also have no representative capacity ! 
When the Central and Provincial Govern- 
ments in India are defeated in the Council 
Chambers, British imperialists generally 
assert that the oppositionists indulge in reck- 
less opposition because they are irresponsible ! 
Why not then make them sober by making 
them responsible ? — of course in reality. 

Old--Age^Pensions Abroad 

Not to speak of the unnumbered old men 
and women in India who are without any 
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income and are unprovided for by the State at present. Nevertheless, it is good to know 

or by any non-official organization, there are what other, countries have done for old 

innumerable young men and women who are workers. Two tabular statements compiled 

unemployed. Hence, (|uestions like uneinploy- by Mr. Abraham Epstein are printed below, 

inent insurance, old-age-pensions for workers, He is the autho)r of ‘insecurity ; A Challenge 

which are sometimes raised in the Central to America, and other books on social insii- 

Legislature by friends of Labour, may appear ranee, and is executive secretary of the 

to be outside the range of practical politics American Association for Social Security, Inc. 

CONTRIBUTORY OLD-AGE-PENSION PJ.ANS 


Country and Year of 




Original Law, 


Classes Covered 

Pensionable Age 

Contributors,* 

AuvStria 

1926 

Salaried employees 

Men, 65 — ^Women, 60 

W. E. 


1927 

Wage earners 

65 

W. E. S. 


1928 

Agricultural workers 

65 

W. E. S. 

Belgium 

1924 

Wage earners 

Men, 65 — ^Women, 60 

W. E. S. 


1925 

Salaried employees 

Men, 65 — ^Women, 60 

W. E. 

Bra/J] 

1923 

Public-utility workers 

No age specified 

W. E. 

Bulgaria 

1924 

All workers 

60 

W. E. S. 

Chile 

1925 

Salaried employees 

50 

W. E. 


1925 

Wage earners 

55 

W. E. S. 

('uba 

1921 

Transportation workers 

No age specified 

W. E. 

O^echoBlovakia 

1924 

Wage earners 

65 

W. E. S. 


1929 

Salaried employees 

Men, 65 — ^Womcn, 60 

W. E. 

France 

1928 

All workers 

60 

W. E. S. 

Germany 

1889 

Wage earners 

65 

W. E. S. 


1911 

Salaried employees 

65 

W. E. 

Great Britain 

1925 

All workers 

65 

W. E. S. 

Greece 

1923 

All workers 

Men, 65 — Women, 60 

W. E. 

Hungary 

1928 

All workers 

65 

W. E. S. 

Iceland 

1909 

All workers 

60 

W. S. 

Italy 

1919 

All workers 

65 

W. E. S. 

Lithuania 

1922 

All workers in Memel 

No age specified 

W. E. 

Luxemburg 

1911 

All workers 

65 

W. E. S. 

Netherlands 

1913 

All workers 

65 

E. S. 

Northern Ireland 

1925 

All workers 

65 

W. E. S. 

Poland 

1911 

All workers in former German 





territory 

No age specified 

W. E. S. 


1927 

Salaried employees 

65 

W. E. 

Portugal 

1919 

All workers 

70 

W. E. S. 

Rumania 

1912 

All workers 

65 

W. E. S. 

Soviet Union 

1921 

All workers 

Men, 60 — Women, 55 

E. 

Spain 

1919 

All workers 

60 

E. S. 

Sweden 

1913 

All citizens over 16 years of age 

67 

w. s. 

Switzerland (3 cantons) 

All persons between stated ages 

65 

w. s. 

Uruguay 

1919 

All workers 

60 

E. S. 


NON-CONTRIBUTORY OLD-AGE-PENSION PLANS 




(Functioning at government expense) 


Country and Year of 


Maximum income Allowed 

Maximum Pension 

Original 

Law. 

Pensionable Age, 

for Pension Eligibility, 

per Year, 

Australia 


1908 Men, 65 —Women, 60 

$390t 

$227.50t 

Canada, except 

Quebec 




and New Brunswick 

1927 70 

$365 

$240 

Denmark 


1891 65 

Varies according to need 

Varies 

Great Britain 


1908 70 

$250 

$130 

Greenland 


1926 55 

No limits set 

No maximum 




(Paid only to Eskimos— whites excluded) 

Guernsey, Isle of 


1926 70 

$200 

1104 

Irish Free State 


1908 70 

$196.25 

1130 

Newfoundland 


1911 75 

No limits set 

$50 

New Zealand 


1898 Men, 65 — ^Women, 60 

$400 

$205 

Northern Ireland 


1908 70 

$250 

$130 

South Africa, Union of 

1928 65 

$270 

$150 


♦ W.rrWorkers. E.r=Employers, S.zuState. 

figures have been translated into United Sutes currency, using $5 as the exchange rate of the 
pound sterling; on December 22i| 1934, tbe pound was quoted at $4.94%. 
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Whaf Separated Burma May Expect 

Whether India gets Swaraj or not, it is 
fondly assumed by many pro-separationist 
Burtnans that Burma will get at least the same 
measure of self-government as India besides 
the supposed advantages of separation. It is 
said on the other hand that separation of 
Burma is advocated by British imperialists as 
it will be easier for them to control a separated 
Burma than Burma united to India. An 
earnest of what separated Burma may expect 
to get is indicated in the Government of India 
Bill now being rushed through the British 
Parliament At present a Burman may be 
elected to the Council of State or to the 
Legislative Assembly if he is over 25. In 
the proposed Bill in case of the provinces of 
India, the qualifying age is prescribed as 25 
for the lower Chamber and 30 for the upper 
one I sec 5th Schedule sec. 1 (b)| ; but in the 
case of the Burma Legislature, the respective 
ages are 25 and 35 years. According to the 
authors of the Bill, sanity and sense of 
responsibility for the elders dawn 5 years later 
in Burma. The real reason is to make the 
choice of the electorate restricted to men who 
arc expected to be more impervious to popular 
will, and more amenable to the influence of 
the imperialists. 

J. M. D, 

The Karachi Shootings 

A Muhammadan named Abdul Qayum 
murdered in open court a Hindu named 
Nathuram who was being tried on the charge 
of having written a book in which he was 
alleged to have indulged in scurrilities against 
the prophet of Islam. Abdul Qayura was 
sentenced to death and hanged in due course 
within the Karachi Central Jail. His dead 
body was made over to his relatives on the 
distinct understanding that it will not be 
carried in procession. The relatives appear 
to have acted according to this condi- 
tion and buried the corpse. But meanwhile a 
vast crowd of Muhammadan men, women and 
children had assembled. Some among the 
crowd exhumed the dead body and carried it 
in procession. The authorities concerned 
ordered the crowd not to do so and ordered 
them to disperse. This order not having been 
carried out, they were fired upon, with the 


result that 35 persons were killed and some 
100 wounded. In consequence, there was att 
adjournment motion carried in the Legislative 
Assembly. 

The death of these 35 men and the wound- 
ing of so many more are deeply to be deplored. 
It is difficult to fairly apportion the blame 
for the incidents leading up to the shootings 
and the shootings themselves. Considering 
that whenever any one is alleged to have 
defamed or abused the prophet of Islam or 
done anything sacrilegious in the eyes of the 
Muhammadans, there is great excitement 
among them, which has sometimes led to the 
murder of the alleged offender, Government 
ought to have taken sufficient precautions to 
prevent any attempt on the life of Nathuram 
during his trial in court. The neglect to take 
such precautionary steps cannot but be con- 
demned. In the next place, Government 
ought not to have made over Abdul Qayum^s 
dead body to his relatives on any conditions 
whatsoever, as though they could control 
themselves they could not possibly control 
other Muhammadans, not having any power 
or influence over them. Finally, Government 
ought to have drafted so large a number 
of troops to the scene of occurrence as would 
have sufficed to prevent the assemblage 
of a vast number of persons or to have 
prevented any unruliness on their part, by 
simply overawing them without having recourse 
to shooting. 

It would not be right to say that, because 
Government had not taken any of these steps, 
which acts of omission deserve to be strongly 
condemned, therefore the crowd should have 
been allowed to have their way. We are not 
in a position to say whether, if the crowd had 
not been dispersed by being fired upon, there 
would have been any public disturbance 
resulting in loss of life and property, or 
whether the crowd could not have been 
dispersed without firing. On these points, 
the opinion of official, official and non-official, 
or non-official committees of enquiry, if any, 
must be awaited. 

As regards Muhammadan leaders of their 
community, we are coiMtrained to say that they 
have not hitherto adequately exercised their 
influence to curb fanaticism and prevent the 
murder of non-Muhammadans on grounds of 
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alleged sacrilegioiia scurrility. So far as we 
remember, it is only Syed Abdullah Brelvi, 
editor of The Bomhaff Chronicky who has 
publicly and in unequivocal language 
coitdemned such murders as wrong and 
un^Islamic. In addition to the paucity 
of such condemnation of these murders 
by Muhammadan leaders, there is the 
fact that Abdul Qayum was spoken 
of by his counsel as a martyr, without 
being contradicted by any Muhammadan 
leader, and in the cases of murders of Hindus 
by Muhammadans on alleged sacrilegious 
grounds, deputations of Muhammadan leaders 
generally wait upon the proper authority 
praying for mercy. It would not be a matter 
for surprise, though it is one for great regret, 
if all these facts tended to produce an 
impression on the Muhammadan public 
that such murders of Hindus were at least 
pardonable, if not also meritorious in addition. 

We are not against mercy being shown 
to murderers. In fact, we should welcome the 
abolition of capital punishment altogether, and 
the adoption of reformative punishments plus 
social security measures instead. But, so 
long as capital punishment remains on the 
statute book, we do not see any reason 
why the murders of Hindus by Muhammadans 
on alleged “religious’’ grounds should be 
considered less heinous than other murders. 

Indians So-calfed Dominion Status 

The following letter appeared in the 
Manchester Guardian of 16th February, 
1985 : 

India and Dominion Status : Objections to the Preamble 

To the Editor of the Manchester Guardian. 

Sir, — The Government of India Bill has now passed 
its second reading, and the Secretary of ^ale and 
Mr. Baldwin have assured the House of Commons 
and India that the Government accepts Lord Irwm s 
inlerpripiations of the Premble of the 1919 Act that 
it was “implicit in the Declaration of 1917 that the 
natural issue of India’s constitutional progress as 
there contemplated is the attainment of Dominion 
status,” There is no Preamble to the present biU. 
In its fifteenth schedule it proposes to repeal the 
whole of the Government of India Act of 1919. The 
Secretary of Stale now says that he will except 
the Preambio; But that Preamble al^ laid it down 
that Parliament alone was to be the judge of India s 
litneas fdr any extension of responsible Government, 
and Mr. Baldwin said at the conclusion of the 
debate on Hi^iiday that the House of Commons is 
the judge of the pace of progress or whether it 
^idd be^ or progression. It is that 


part of the Preamble that has been so severely 
criticised in India as a blow at her amour propre, 
and to leave it standing is to perpetuate her quite 
understandable grievance. Lord Birkenhead, when he 
was Secretary of State for India, said that, that 
Preamble was “permanent and static.” To retain it, 
even with the interpretation now put on one part of 
it by the present Government, is still to keep in 
being the very words that Indians most keenly object 
to. 

One of the most serious points against this present 
hill was made by Colonel Wedgwood in the House 
of Commons yesterday. Before the Federation can 
come into being it is necessary to have the accession 
of the rulers representing not less than half the 
aggregate population of the Indian Slates. This 
accession is signified by these rulers by the execution 
of an instriiinent of accession which is really a treaty 
between the Crown and these Princes. The Indian 
Princes can nominate 33 per cent to the Low(T 
House and 40 per cent to the Upper House— a very 
conservative and reactionary element that will 
effectively prevent a free democracy ever funclioning 
in India until this Act is repealed and an entirely 
new Constitution franu'd. 

Dominion status under this Constitution would he 
Dominion status for the Princes, landowners, and 
vested interests the negation of all our promises to 
the masses of India. 

February 12. Yours, etc., 

D. Graham Pot.k, 
Vice-Chairman and TTon. Secretary 
British Committee on India and Burman Affairs. 

India Never To Have Seff'-determination 

Clauses 108 and 110 of the Government 
of India Bill were adopted in the British 
House of Commons after some discussions 
which showed that the so-called Dominion 
Status promised to India was of a diflerent 
brand from that enjoyed by real Dominions 
like Canada, Australia, etc., and that the 
sponsors of the Bill intended that India should 
never have selMeterrriination but should 
always be treated as a baby and a minor. To 
understand the discussion, it is necessary to 
quote the two Clauses. Clause 108 runs as 
follows, in part : 

108. --(/) Unless the Governor-General in his 
discretion thinks fit to give his previous sanction, 
there shall not he introduced into, or moved in, 
either Chamber of the Federal Legislature, any Bill 
or amendment which— 

(fl) repeals, amends or is repugnant to any 
provisions of any Act of Parliament extending to 
British India; or 

(6) repeals, amends or is repugnant to any Gover- 
nor-GeneraPs or Governor’s Act, or any ordinance 
promulgated in his discretion by the Governor- 
General or a Governor; or . . r 

(c) affects matters reserved to the discretion of 
the Governor-General in relation to defence, external 
affairs, ecclesiastical affairs, the tribal areas or 
Britidi Balnchistan; or 
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{(i) repeals, amends or affects any Act relating 
to any police force; or 

(e) affects the procedure for criminal proceedings 
in which European British subjects are concerned. 

Sub-scclion (2) of Clause 108 makes 
provisions relating to a Chamber of a Provin- 
cial Legislature similar to those 'in Sub-section 
(1) in relation to a Chamber of the Federal 
Legislature. 

Clause 110 runs as follows ; 

110. -Nothing in this Act shall be taken — 

(rt) to affect the power of Parliament to legislate 
for British India, or any part thereof; or 

{b) to empower the Federal Legislature, or any 
Provincial Legislature- - 

(/:) to make any law affecting the Sovereign or the 
Royal Family, or llu; sovereignty, dominion or 
suzerainty of the Crown in any part of India, or 
the law of British nationality, or the Army Act, the 
Air Force Act, or the Naval Discipline Act, or the 
law f>f Prize or Prize courts; or 

Hi) except in so far as is expressly permitted by 
this Act, to make any law amending any provision 
of this Act or any order in council made thereunder, 
or any rules mad(‘ under this Act by the Secretary 
f)f State, or by the Governor-Ceneral or a Governor 
ill his discretion, or in the exercise of his individual 
judgment. 

The reader will now be able easily to 
follow the discussion in relation to these 

Clatises as cabled by Reuter. 

Mr. L. G. G. Emmott moved omission of sub- 
paragraph (o) sub-section (1) of clause 108. 
jMr. Emmott said that while it was true that the 
sub-paragraph was subject to certain exception in 
clause 110, the sub-paragraph as it stood meant that 
the Federal legislature with the sanction of the 
(iovernor-Goneral could amend the present Bill. 

Mr. T. R. Lennox-Ruyd supporting suggested that 
it was dsirahlc to lay down that the consent of 
Imperial Parliament was necessary. 

Sir Thomas Inskip said that it was desirable to 
appreciate what was being done in clauses 108 and 
110. The Government had taken the middle course 
between retaining the existing position and giving 
the Federal Legislature unrestricted powers such as 
was conferred on the Dominions. Certain subjects 
had been ruled out of the competence of the Indian 
legislature. 

Sir Thomas reminded in this connection that the 
instruments of instruction directed the Governor • 
General and the Governors not to assent to a bill 
repealing or repugnant to an act of Parliament. 

Contesting Mr. T, R. Lennox-Boyd’s assertion that 
India was receiving powers exceeding those of 
Dominions Sir Thomas liiskip reminded that it had 
long been unconstitutional for Parliament to legislate 
for Dominion without its consent^ whereas under the 
Pill, not only would it be legally and constitutionally 
possible for Parliament to legislate for India, but 
power ivas expressly preserved and the position of 
Indian Legislature would be nothing like so free 
as that of Dominion. 

Lord WoliTier suggested that with the Socialist 
Government and a Socialist Viceroy it might be 
possible to comply with Indian demand for repeal 
of some safeguards contained in the Bill. 


Sir Thomas Inskip replied that this was impossibla^ 
as clause 110 provided absolute prohibition. 

Duchess of Atholl argued that British-Indian 
delegates in their memorandum to the Select Com- 
mittee and also at discussions at Round Table 
Conferences showed that Indians desired power to 
Sir Thomas Inskip stated that Government w$s 
amend the Constitution Act. 

prepared to insert provision making it clear that 
words “ expressly permitted ” in clause 110 did not 
refer to clause 108. (Italics ours. Ed. — M. R.). 

Mr. Emmott eventually withdrew the amendment 
and clauses 108 and 109 were adopted. 

Sub-paragraph (d), sub-section (1), clause 
108 prohibits the introduction of any Bill or 
jimendinent which ‘‘repeals, amends or affects 
any Act relating to any police force, without 
the Governor-GrcneraPg previous sanction^\ 
Major Attlee wanted to remove this prohibi- 
tion. 

Moving the omission of sub-paragraph (rf) in sub- 
section 1, Major Attlee inquired why it was neces- 
sary. 

Sir Samuel Hoarc said that rash meddling with 
police rules or legislation might soon destroy the 
morale of the (iovernmeni. It was therefore decided 
that previous assent was necessary for such legisla- 
tion. 

The Amendment was negatived. 

Sir Samuel Roarers explanation shows to 
what a great extent police autonomy was 
intended to be syrionyraous with the morale 
of the Government. 

Sub-paragraph (6?) prohibits the introduc- 
tion of any Bill or amendment which “affects 
the procedure for criminal proceedings in 
which European British subjects are concern- 
ed,” without the previous sanction of the 
Governor-General. Major Attlee wanted the 
omission of this sub-paragraph also. 

Major Attlee also moved omission of sub-para- 
graph (e). 

Sir Samuel Hoare explained that the matter with 
which it dealt caused bitter controversy in the past 
but successful (compromise had been reached after 
the 1919 Act. Indian delegates to the Select Com- 
mittee and Round Table agreed that every advantage 
was to be gained by continuing the compromise. 
The Amendment was withdrawn. 

These so-called delegates to the Select 
Committee and the so-called Round Table 
Conference were mere nominees of the British 
Government, and hence, if they “agreed,” their 
agreement cannot bind the people of India. 
The procedure for criminal proceedings in 
which European British subjects are concern- 
ed is a constant reminder of the Capitulations 
which Turkey, for example, did away with on 
becoming really self-ruling. No really self- 
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respecting nation can willingly agree to 
extra-territoriality of my sort for foreigners 
in its homeland. 

Criminal Wastefulness of an 
Indian ''Dignitary' 

The following paragraph appeared in The 
Timea of London on February 25, 1935 : 

An unusual inquiry has been received by a firm 
of brush manufacturers. It is in relation to the 
supply of a hairbrush with a backing of gold and 
gems costing £400, and is for an Indian dignitary. 
The same firm state that export business during ihb 
week showed a marked increase over the correspond- 
ing period of the Fair last year, particularly to the 
Dominions. 

We do not know who this senseless 
"dignitary^^ is who can think of indulging in 
the criminal folly of spending £400 for a 
hair-brush when millions of his countrymen 
go without full meals and wear rags all their 
lives. 

Separation of Burma by Breach of 
Faith with Barmans 

In a letter which appeared in the 
Manchester Guardian of February 23 last 
Major Graham Pole has shown that, though 
the Burmans have indicated by a majority of 
votes that they do not want to be separated 
from India, they are going to be separated in 
spite of the fact that the Primer Minister had 
declared that their decision would be the 
determining factor in the matter. The text 
of the letter is printed below. 

At the conclusion of the Burma Round Table 
Conference, of which I had the honour to be a 
member, the Prime Minister said that he was autho- 
rised by the colleagues in his Majesty’s Government 
to make a statement on the choice before Burma 
of separation from the Government of India or 
federation as a province under the new Constitution. 
The actual words of the Prime Minister were — 
“The first step is to ascertain whether the people 
of Burma endorse the provisional decision that 

separation should take place 

‘‘ The people of Burma will be in a position to 
decide whether or not they are in favour of separa- 
tion from India. His Majesty’s Government consider 
that the decision might best be taken after a general 
elation at which the b*oad issue had been placed 

before the electorate 

“That decision will determine whether, on the one 
hand, Bu^ma should be independent of India with 
a Cotislii.^tioa on the lines set forth above, or, on 
, fha other hand, should remain a province of India 
HdfSh iltn . p|N)8pccte indicated in the proceedings of 
the two |»eftshJ08 of the Indian Round Table Confer- 
iif pdt connection it should be remembered 
. if vtn Federation is es^lished it cannot 


be on the basis that members can leave it as and 
when they choose.” 

A general election, for the election of eighty 
members of the Burma Legislative Council, on this 
issue as fixed by the British Government was held 
in Burma in November, 1932. The first results were 
as follows: 

For federation with India .. ..42 

For the separation of Burma from India 29 
Neutrals . . . . . . 9 

The figures were given in the discussion between 
the Joint Committee and the delegates from Burma 
on December 6, 1933, as: anti-separationists, over 
500,000; and separationists, 270,000. The voting was 
therefore nearly two to one in favour of continuing 
the association with India and against separation. 

When the Burma Legislative Council met in 
December, 1932, although they adopted, after a pro- 
tracted debate, a resolution in the first clause of 
which they opposed the separation of Burma from 
India on the basis of the Constitution outlined by 
the Prime Minister, they at the same lime were 
opposed to the permanent federation of Burma with 
India. As the Secretary of Slate pointed out m 
the Burma White Paper which he laid before the 
Joint Select Committee, “ such a resolution indicated 
no clear choice between the alternatives that had 
been placed before the Council.” A further meet- 
ing of the Council was held in April and May, 1933, 
which, in the words of the Secretary of Stale, “ proved 
entirely unfruitful.” 

The difficulty has been heretofore to get the clear 
issue put before the Burma Legislative Council and 
voted on. without amendments. This, however, has 
now taken place in a special session of the Council 
that began on February 14. The vole was taken 
yesterday, when the proposal that Burma should 
remain as a province in the new Indian Federation 
was defeated by 47 votes to 37. It should be noted, 
however, that this vote did not fulfil the Prime 
Minister’s conditions that “the people of Burma” 
would decide whether or not they are in favour of 
separation from India, because the Government 
officials in the Burma Legislative Council, who in all 
previous debates have, quite rightly, remained 
neutral, this time voted for separation. These 
Government officials number sixteen. The Burman 
elected representatives, however, by 37 votes to 31, 
voted to remain in the Indian Federation. 

But the result of the vote is entirely misleading, 
as it is only obtained with the votes of officials 
nominated by the British Government. “The people 
of Burma” have given their decision by two votes 
to one in the general election and through their 
elected representatives by 37 votes to 31 in the 
Burma Legislative Council. It would look therefore 
as if Burma had voted for inclusion in the Indian 
Federation and against the separation that is being 
forced upon the majority against their will and with 
a Constitution that is condemned by all — whether 
separationists or federationists. 

''Birth Control'* in the Council 
of State 

Some members of the Council of State 
wanted that Government should provide 
clinics for mstruction in contraceptive means 
and methods. The request was made to 
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combat alleged over-population, as if it has 
been proved to demonstration that that is 
a remedy. The request has not been com- 
plied with. The subject of birth control by 
tlie use of contraceptive methods, . drugs and 
appliances cannot be dealt with within the 
compass of a brief note in a magazine meant 
for the ^%eneral reader.^’ We merely note 
that in India books and pamphlets dealing 
with the above are freely advertised in many 
periodicals and newspapers, the drugs and 
appliances are similarly advertised and all 
these are sold in shops to anybody who pays 
for them and are also transmitted by post. 
This indiscriminate supply of these things has 
])roduced grave moral evils, if not physical 
injury also. We have been told that con- 

traceptive literature and appliances have been 
found in some girls’ hostels or hostel. In 
such an ultra-modern country as the United 
States of America there is no such license. 
The present h'edcral birth control laws there 
are printed below : 

1. Section 211 of the U. S. Penal Code . . . . 

Prohibits sending or receiving by or from the U. S. 

mails information or supplies pertaining to the pre- 
\cntion of conception. There are no exemptions. 

2. Section 245 of the IJ. S. Penal Code .... 

\lso prohibits sending or receiving, by or from, an 
express company or other common carrier informa- 
tion or supplies pertaining to the prevention of 
ronceplioii. There are no exemptions. 

o. Sections 311 ami 312 affect the territories and 
districts of the V. S. and are even more rigid in 
their prohibition, as they forbid even the possession 
of any article intended for the prevention of concep- 
tion. There are no exemptions. 

Violations of these laws are subject to |2,000 or 
$5, ()()() fin<r or imprisonment for five years; or both. 

Even such a leading champion of contra- 
ception as Mrs. Margaret Sanger and persons 
of the Siime way of thinking in America as 
herself do not want the kind of license that 
exists in India. They want the present 
Federal laws relating to contraceptives to be 
amended in the manner indicated in the Bill 
printed below. 

A Bill 

To amend sections 211, 245 and 312 of the Criminal 
Code, as amended. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of tkt United States of America in Congress 
assembled. That sections 211, 245, and 312 of the 
Criminal Code, as amended, are each amended by 
adding at the end thereof the follonring : 

‘"Hie provisione of this section ahall not be con- 
stnied to apply to any book or information relating 
to thp pfeveotion of conoeptton, or article, instni- 
»wnt, .aiibstfUtce« or thing deigned, 

adapted^ nr intended for the pxeventitm of conception 


for use (1) by any physician legally licensed to 
practice medicine in any State, Territory, or the 
District of Columbia, or by his direction or prescrip- 
tion; (2) by any druggist in filling any prescription 
is a licensed physician; (3) by any medical college 
legally chartered under the laws of any Stale, 
Territory, or the District of Columbia; or (4) by 
any hospital or clinic licensed in any State, Territory, 
or the District of Columbia, except in any State in 
which such use is prohibited by the law thereof.” 

The least that Government ought to do 
in India without any avoidable deky is to 
put a stop to the unrestricted advertisement 
and sale of contraceptive literature, drugs 
and applicances. 

Education Among Hindus in 
Hyderabad 

His Exalted Highness the Nizam of 
Hyderabad has appointed a committee for 
reorganizing the edticatienal system in his 
state. The standing committee of his Hindu 
subjects have drawn the attention of His 
Exalted Highness to tlieir educational back- 
wardness in the course of a well-reasoned 
statement, which deserves serious attention 
on his part. The following table shows the 
state of literacy of the Hindus in the state : ' 


\qm\ 

Hindu 

Population 

Literates. 

ni iterates. 

Pro}3ortion 
of literates 
per lOOfi. 

1881 

8893181 

264507 

8628674 

29.8 


10315249 

:f46475 

9569774 

33.7 

1901 

9870839 

250257 

9630572 

25.4 

1911 

11626375 

267041 

11359334 

23.0 

1921 

10656453 

277056 

10379397 

26.0 

1931 

12176727 

4056M 

11761113 

a3.3 


During the same period the progress in 
literacy made by the Muhammadans in the 
State is as follows : 


Year. Muhammadan 

l^iierates. 

Illiterates. 

Proportion 
of literates 
per 1000 
49.4 

1881 

population. 

925929 

45752 

880177 

1891 

1138666 

70147 

1068519 

61.f) 

I1K)1 

1155750 

()3110 

1092640 

54.6 

1911 

i:i8099(^ 

81260 

' 1299730 

59.0 

1921 

1298277 

115522 

1132755 

89.0 

1931 

153i66t> 

158859 

1375807 

103.5 


These Hgures 

should 

be considered in 


the light of the fact that out of the total 
population of 1 4,43 fi, 148 in the State 
12,170,727 are Hindus and 1,534,666 are 
Musalmans, that is to say, the number of 
Hindus is about 8 t^es that of the 
Muhammadans. 

Various other tables have been given in 
the statement One gteat obstacle in the way 
of the Hkidus making pro^ss in edn^ttou 
is that Urdu has b^en male Ike 
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instruction in the secondary, collegiate and 
university stages and even in some primary 
schools, though it is the mother tongue of a 
^painority in the state consisting mostly of 
Muhammadans. Jjinguistically the population 
of the state has been divided into four main 
groups, namely, those speaking Telugu, 
Marathi, Danarese and Tlrdu, immbering 
69,72,534 : 37,86,838 ; 16,20,094 ; and 

15,072,72 ; respectively. So only 10.4 per cent 
of the population speak Urdu. 

Italy and Abyssinia 

Reuter has cabled from Rome on the 30th 
March that the Abyssinian Government have 
decided to break off* direct negotiations with 
Itjdy and are demanding arbitration, to which 
the Italian Government may reluctantly agree 
only as a last resort. Another lleutrr^s 
telegram of the some place and date Informs 
the public that in Italy ‘Svar material is being 
manufactured as quickly as possible”, and 
*^that no one could tell when war might break 
out” — ^'it might happen unexpectedly within a 
few days following a period of political 
tension.” Sad news, 

Prize-'Winners at Delhi Art Exhibition 


The judging committee for awarding prizes 
for works of merit at the fourth annual Art 
Exhibition of the All-India k^ine Arts atul 
Crafts Society, New Delhi, consisted of Rai 
Bahadur Daya Ram Sahni (retired Director 
General of the Archaeological Survey of India), 
Mr. Imre Schwaiger and Mr. Sarada Ukil. 
The prize-winners were : Kshitindra Nath 
Majumdar, S. N. Bendre, Aswini K. Roy, 
Kalipada Ghosal, Ranada Ukil, Sudliansu 
Chaudhuri, P. R. Roy Indu Bhusau Gnptfi, 
Anil K, Roy Choudhuri Indu Bhusan Ghosh, 
S. B. Ray, S. V. 8. Rama Kao, 8. G. Phadke, 
Miss P. Choudhury, D. V. Joshi, and 
Miss Ambika Dhurandhar. The works of the 
Tagores, Sarada Ukil, and S. N. Gupta and 
those exhibited from the London collection 
were not for coinpcti- tion. 

The Press Under the Control of 
Capitalists 


The complained of in the London 

deader on March 2 last and by 
and Lord Elton are 
^ IBIngland but have begun to 

Inquirer vmtes ; 



I'ht* Daily Moil preseiiU^il readers, during ilie 
apart for the India Bill debate, with reports 
of twelve sp(‘eches of Churchillian opponents of ihr 
Bill and only one speech in its favour, and the 
Assoeialed-editor of that paper upheld bis pohe.y 
in a letter to 77fe Times, Similarly, Mr. Churchills 
hroadcasi speech on India occupied a column of 
The Daily MaiL hm Mr. Baldwins speech was nor 

reported at all What happened with regarci 

lo tJie India Bill lias happened before and will 
happen again; accuracy is sacrificed to a cause and 
fruth may “ go hang if only the cause may he 
served. The million must read what one man 
diclates. But The TJaily Mail stands not alone in 
thus subordinating triitli to policy or worse still, 
lo the whim of the moment. To a greater or less 
extent ibis is the practice of every popular news- 
paper. Thus the piihlie 1ms perforce to read, not 
a fair and accurate report or summary, however 
<rondense(l, of a Parliamentary debate but a few 
selected speeches representing one particular angh* 
on the dehato; or else a holched-iip “ story ” which 
as often as not wholly misrepresents what was said 
or by <*lever insinuation and emphasis gives a false* 
impression of what actually look place*. As Lord 
RIton said the other day in a letter lo The Times 
this pollution of political information at its source 
is ** a threat to the very existence of demoeracy.’* 
Democracy di'inands not only a frei* luit also an 
honest Press. 


The liritish weekly adds : 

We suggest lhai the first duty of a newspaper is 
to provide Jicus. But news ceases to he news, in 
any authentic sense, iust as s(M)Ti as it is cloclorfNl 
and twisted to suit a special purpose; it then becomes 
a “story” whieli tlie inillituis who make up the 
elient(‘le oi the popular press swallow, for the mosi 
pari, with sirkenlng facility. The public exists on 
twisted news. 


It conchides : 

the riewspai)er lx* as Jmghl as may he, so 
long as it tleals in facts and s<‘is out to present tlie 
trtith. If it re]>resents a point of view or a particu- 
lar political trend let that point of view^ or that 
trend he amply even vigorously exj)ressed in the 
proper }>laee, hut let news he separate from views 
and news he honestly given. That is the sort of 
newspaper democracy needs and the only newspapt r 
that deserves our respect and our support. 

The Rt. Hon. rl. Ramsay MacDonald said 
at a meeting of the Ncwspap(»r Society in 
1934 : 


If. day after day, news is mixed up with views 
to such an extent that the views steadily encroach 
on the news, and the news is relegated to some 
obscure corner in the column, while the views are 
turned up into a two-column headline — in the end 
no democracy can survive. That sort of thing is 
weakening the fibre of our people’s minds, is 
depriving them of an opportunity of coming to sound 
judgments, as the result of reflection upon the truth. 

Lord Elton wrote in a letter to The Times 
(London); February 12, 1935 ; 

Is not the drying up, or pollution, of its wurcei? 
of political information a threat to the very existence 
of democracy? Again, is it either right or expedient 
that any individud, however personally capable or 
upright he may he, should dlde hy mere moneys 
power to ptinmase a control over a great nation’s 
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sources of information, a control which is so far- 
reaching and can be so arbitrarily employed? 

Professor Ganesh Prasad 

Professor Ganesh Prasad, i>. sc., whose 
recent death has been a great loss to intellec- 
tual India, occupied the chair of the Hardinge 
Professor of Mathematics in the Calcutta 
University for a long term of years. He 
possessed mathematical genius of a high order 
and was the author of many original papers 
and of some text-books in higher mathematics, 
fie was an enthusiast so far as the subject 
he professed was concerned, so much so that 
on one occasion in the course of conversation 
with us he casually remarked that it was 
not hard and dry but that there was 
much poetr}^ in mathematics ! The acijuaiiit- 
ance of the editor of this Ecvicfc with Dr. 
Ganesh Prasad dated from the nineties of the 
last century when the former was principal 
and the latter a professor of the Jvayastha 
Pathshala College of Allahabad. 'Hk; writer 
then noted his zeal for maintaining the high 
ideals of the teaching profession and diseii>line 
among students. 

Mr. T. A. K. Sherwani 

Mr. T. A. K. Sherwani's untimely death at 
the age of 53 is a loss to the Congress party 
and to the country at large. He was one of 
th(^ few Muliarnmadan leaders who were 
counted as Nationalists. His adh(?rencc to 
the Congress movement was the cause of much 
sufl*ering on his part. He had also to siifler 
much in connection with the Kishan (Peasant) 
movement in the United Provinces. His self- 
sacrifice in the cause of the country was well- 
known. On various occasions he gave 
expression to his nationalistic views. For 
example, in supporting the main resolution 
adopted at the All Bengal Nationalist Muslim 
< Conference held at Faridpur on the 27th June, 
1931, he said : 

The advocates of separation wanted to erect in- 
surmountable barriers between Muslims and other 
communities. To tliis the nationafists could never 
t onsent. The evil effect of separate electorates was 
apparent from the fact that the spirit of separation 
was penetrating among the Muslims themselves. 
Votes were being canvassed on the basis of a candi- 
date being a Mirza or a Pathan, Qureshi or Ansari, 
.Shiah or Sunui. That distinction between caste and 
caste which ruined the Hindus was creeping into 
the democratic Muslim ranks. Under any democratic 
institution the Government was bound to be in the 
hands of the majority. If the electorates were 
separate, the minority groups were sure to be the 
worst sufferers. 


Coastal Jraffic Reseruation Bill 

It was Mr. K. C* Neogy who originally 
drafted a Bill for the reservation of the coastal 
traffic of India for Indian-owned and 
Indian-managed ships. Subsequently hc^ 
transferred the charge of the measure to the 
cjtpablc hands cf Mr. Sarabhai Haji, The 
Bill did not become one of the laws of the 
land. The latest Bill drafted for the purpose 
of reservation of coastal traffic is the one by 
Dr. Ziauddin Ahmed. It would be good if 
it could be passed during the life of the 
l)rescnt Central Legislature, of which there is 
not much hope. As the future constitution 
of India would be more retrograde than the 
present, it would be far more difficult to pilot 
such a measure through it. 

Japan s Withdrawal from the League 
If a niember-stiite wishes to cease to be a 
member of the League of Nations, it has to 
give notice of its intention two years in 
advance. Japan did so two years ago. And 
now, with effect from the 27th of March last, 
Japan’s withdrawal from the League is 
complete. Practically, of course, it had long 
(‘eased to be an adherent of League principles. 
There are some other member-states which 
pay only lip homage to those principles. 

Conscription in Germany 

That Germany had been for years past 
making military preparations — whether for 
defensive or offensive purposes need not be 
discussed, as that is generally a distinction 
without a difference— was surmised by many 
observers. It is no longer a surmise. Con- 
scription and other steps taken by Herr IJitler 
became startling items of public news some 
weeks ago. There is going to be conscription 
of labour, too, in Gc-rmany. 

When every country which can, has been 
increasing its armaments, why should not 
Germany ? Even the proverbial worm turns 
when trodden under foot— and they erred who 
thought that Germany was worse than a worm. 
And they erred also who thought that the 
Versailles ‘Teace” Treaty was not like a pair 
of heavy spiked boots, to crush Germany under. 

It would be lucky for Europe if the 
European situation did ndt lead to war. 

AnglO'-Russian Rapprochement ? 

Moscow, Mar. 29. 

Tiic toast of King George was projrased by 
M. Litvinoff at the end of Ws speech on the Soriet 
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Foreign pplto ,al a reception to Mr. Anthony Eden 
last night. This is the first lime that the. Royal 
toast was proposed by a Soviet Minister of Russia. 

M. Litvlnoff declared that very friendly Anglo- 
Ktissian relations were f ssential for the preservation 
of peace. 

, The Eden-Litvinoff < onversations lasted an hour 
and a half, and both political and economic aspects 
of Anglo-Soviet relati«)ns were dise-iissed. It is under- 
stood that })oth the Ministers noted with satisfac- 
tion lht‘ improvement in both spheres and discussed 
the ways tif tiirlhcr improvement. 

Mr. Eden's visit to Stalin is taking place at 
16 hours at Stalin's office. M. Molotoff will also be 
present at this interview, which is likely to l)e pro- 
longed and important . — Reuter 

Women's National Karachi Tragedy 
Relief Fund 

Bombay, Mar. 28. 

On the appeal of Sheikh Abdul Majid, m.l.c. 
and <Mher leaders, the women of Bombay have 
started a fund called the Women’s National Karachi 
Tragedy Relief Fund with Mrs. Mahommed Ali, 
Sreemati Amrit Kaur and Mrs. Parhali Ramchand 
as organizing Secretaries. The Secretaries cf the 
Fund have issiu^d an appeal requesting all men an<l 
women of India to contribute to the Fund. In the 
course of the appeal they have quoted Mahatma 
(^ndhi’s words that the “ Muslims are the flesh of 
<iur flesh and bones of our bones ” and said that 
women are above communalism and all communities 
should give relief to the suRerers of Karachi who 
are moatly widows and orphans. (Contribution are to 
lie sent at Dinshah Mahal, Bombay. --f//?/>er/ Press 

Immediately after the gyim and mournful 
tradegy the Hindus and Moslems of tSindh 
also have been r aising funds for the relief 
of the suflRerers. and Hindu doctors have been 
rendering great help to the wounded. 

We strongly support the Bombay appeal. 

Recruifmenf for the Indian Army 

It is surprising that a soldier like Sir 
Philip Chetwode, wo complains so bitterly of 
the lack of im^nation and brain slackness of 
his junior oflScers, who calls upon them to come 
out of their smug ^'military shells" where they 
develop a supercilious narrowness of outlook in 
ev^ direction, should show himself as a 
typical military victim of tradition and fixed 
ideas. In opposing Mr. P. N. Sapru^s resolu- 
tion in the Council of State, urging that 
recruitment to the Indian Army should not be 
coit&ied as at present to certain classes only, 
but should be thrown open to all Indians, 
be did hot put forward a single argument 
whi(5b platitudes about 

On the 
army in India he 
Tijjy cliche : 


If India was a country like England, or Germany, 
France, where the inhabitants are of one race 
and practically of one religion [as if there were 
never any bloody religtoiis wars at one lime in 
(Jermany and France, and as if there is no anti- 
semitism, Nordic fanaticism, lynchings and racial 
pogroms in the West today. Ed., M, . R.1, 
where physical development is very similar, one to 
I he other, from one end of the country to the other 
I anthropologists will have something to say to that.* 
Ed., M. R.l, it would be a different thing. But 
India does not resemble that sort of situation at all. 
Imagination almost bogles at the task of fitting 
together such a jigsaw puzzle as the attempt to 
recruit people from all over a continent like India 
for the army and make it into a homogeneous 
working proposition. 1 As if the present army is a 
homogeneous one and does not take account of the 
differences of caste, creed, clan, sept, and even gotra 
as well. Ed., M. R.\ 

Now, as the political intelligence of soldiers 
is never very highly developed, it is not neces- 
sary to take ebullitions of this sort too 
tragically. But one could at least expect a 
more realistic approach to the purely military 
problem from 8ir I'hilip Chetwode. Referring 
to the aspiration of Indians to serve the 
country as soldiers, which he cojisidered to lx* 
perfectly natural, the Conmiander-in-Chief said 
that "the people who were responsible for 
forming the army - the best army they could 
get’*, could not always fulHl that aspiration. 
Why docs Sir Philip assume that responsible 
Indian leaders are less anxious to maintain the 
efficiency of the army than he ? That an army 
must be efficient is no more than an axiom. 
But efficiency may well be a fetish and, what is 
more regrettable, a screen for soinetliing else. 
Many Indians believe tliat in the military 
vocabulary the word efficiency stands for 
efficiency of a particular sort. It is at any 
rate certain that in the absence of a well- 
defined standard, the Jjudgment of military 
authorities have varied widely from time to 
time. 

Lord Roberts expressed his deliberate 
opinion that the martial spirit had entirely 
passed out of the Marathas of the Deccan, who, 

* Says one great authority : “To a superficial 
observer Europe appears as a vast ethnic cosmopolis, 
where it is impossible to distinguish who is who.’* As 
regards Germany, it is interesting to recall the story of 
the Slate Anthropological Commission. This Commission 
had carried out a thorough anthropological survey o*^ 
Germany, hut the publication of the results was forbidden 
by the last Emperor lest it might disclose the racial 
disunity of the Empire. About France, the adthority 
quoted just now, a French roan, says: “The population 
of France is an ethnic complex. . . . She appears to 
contain even more ethnic types than 
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liowevcr, brilliautly vindicated their reputation 
during the Great War. As the Marathas 
nowadays constitute a whole regiment of the 
Tndian Army, and as Sir Philip Chetwode him- 
self says that the classes from whom tlie army 
is recruited now make the inost efficient 
soldiers, it may be assumed that he does not 
consider the opinion of Lord Roberts justified. 
The case of the Khas or Chhetri Gurkhas 
furnishes another example of the capriciousuess 
and political prejudice of the; millitary autho- 
rities. There was a time when the army 
officers swore by the Magars and Gurungs 
alone of the many tribes of Gurkhas. The 
Chhetris then lay under a suspicion of inferior- 
ity. It is interesting to note how this class 
has gradually rehabilitated its character. A 
military manual of 1<S87 wrote about the 
( 'hhetris that they were ‘hnore or less under 
Ih’ahniinical infhicrice and more national than 
lh(i Magar and Gurung, and, theniforc, less 
suited for cm})loymenV^ while the latest manual 
on the (lurkhas by ( captain Morris, published 
under the {vuthority of tlu* Goverimient of 
fndia, says that there is not the least dotibt 
about the soldierly (|ualitics of the (Chhetris, 
as was j>roved bv their uniformly good record 
during the War. 

l^hes Sikh were also formerly considered to 
be “boasters and (‘owards” and, as 
( Jnnniiigham relates, “in 1 842 they were held. . . 
to be unequal to cope with Afghans and even 
to be inferior in martial (pialitics to the popu- 
lation of Jammu Hills. Ill 184o, the Lahore 
soldiery was (tailed a ‘rabble' in sober official 
despatclies. . .This erroncons estimate of Sikhs 
tainted British counsels until the day of 
nieroo-Shuhiir.'’ It is possible to go on 
multiplying such instiiuces of wrong judgment. 
But one of the most edifying of these is to be 
found in a despatch of the British Military 
Attfichc in Berliu in 1907 in which he reported 
to his Government that the Gennans were 
((uickly becoming a non-martial race and would 
not be a nation to fear in twenty years ! 

Revival of Military Spirit 

But even if the argument about efficiency 
be admitted in the necessary and desirable 
sense, a not less important ({iiestion remains, 
and that is the question of the fair use of the 
haman resources of India. This point was 
raisedliy Mr. P. N. S^>ra when lie said that it 


mi 

was “necessary to develop a martial spirhi in 
the people of India, and if eiilistoient cut jCH|t 
large areas, killing the martial spirit of 
I>eople living therein, it would be difficult 'to 
invoke that spirit at a time of national crisis." 
This is perfectly tnie. Every military organi- 
zation which aims to be national husbands and 
utilizes the whole of the man-power at its 
disposal. It docs not take just what it wants for 
the sake of efficiency of a sort and wastefully 
cripple and maim what it does not want. 
There is no country in the world which, like 
India, has undergone a deliberate and organized 
ettbrt at deniartialization, and it cannot also be 
claimed that the treatment of the inexhaustible 
man-power of India by the British mili^ry 
authorities has been economical and fair. This 
puts the whole <jU(3stion of efficiency on a 
dillercnt footing with us. 

'^Taking Inferior Material'" 

III course of the same debate, Sir Pliilip 
Chetwode said that the Indian Army could 
not enlist people who were either of no use 
or of small value. What was the use, he 
asked, of taking inferior material ? 

This question is best answered by asking 
a eoiintei’-qucstion. Sir Philip Chetwode has 
recently expressed himself very strongly about 
the capacities and education of the British 
officers, why does he keep them in the 

army instead of filling up the commissioried 
ranks with keener men from the German, 
French and Japanese armies ? Because, we 
suppose, ho believes tlierc is nothing inherently 
wrong with these men and also because be 
thinks they will improve with some chan^ 
ill the method of training. We IudianS| 
believe the same thing about our own men,- 
A person who had any stake iu the country 
and among its people could not have spoken 
iu the manner Sir Philip has done. 

It is very easy to prove this with other 
British examples. The inferiority, of the 
physique and intelligenoe of the recruits to 
the British Army has become rather pronounced 
as compared with the standards of a previous 
ages This phenomenon, whic'h is causing 
great anxiety to the Aimy authorities, becomes 
more conspicuous still when compared with the 
superior development of the Dominion s(^dier« 
This was brought to the notice of 'the Arm^ 
authorities in Engkind as ia? as ^ w 
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Boer War. Replying to a question about the 
quality of the colonial troops, before the Royal 
Commission, Lieutenant-General Kellykenny 
said : ^TTes, I think they were superior to 
our men, not perhaps in discipline and training, 
but * in intelligence. while Field-Marshal 
Ijord Wolseley stated : ‘There is no doubt 
that the men who came from the colonies were 
first-rate. You could not have better men in 
every way. They were handy men, they were 
men of a superior class to our soldiers, 
certainly of superior intelligence and therefore 
if you compare them with our troops I should* 
say they were better than any troops that 1 
know of in Europe.’^ This difference became* 
very noticeable still during the great war. It 
is described in one of the most poignant 
passages of C. E. Montague’s beautiful book 
^^Disenchantment” : 

“ You might survey from beginning to eml a 
British attack up a l)are opposite slope, perhaps 
with home troops on the left and Canadian or 
Australasian troops on the right. You had already 
seen them meet on roads in the rear; battalions of 
colourless, stunted, half-toolhles.s lads from hot humid 
Lancashire Mills; battalions of slow, staring faces, 
gargoyles out of the tragical-comicaMiistorical-pasloral 
edifice of modern English rural life; Dominion 
battalions of men startlingly taller, stronger, hand- 
somer, prouder, firmer in nerves, heller schooled, 
more boldly interested in life, quicker to take means 
It) an end and to parry and count<^r any new blow 
of circumslanc(‘, men who had learned already to 
look at our men with the half-curious, half-piiyiug 
look of a higher, happier c.aste al a lower. And 
now you saw them, all these kinds, arist* in one 
continuous line out of the earth and walk forward 
to bear in the riddled flesh and wrung spirit th<‘ 
sins of their several fathers, pastors and masters.” 

No wonder the Canadians and the 
Australians came to regard themselves as the 
storm troops of the British Army. It has 
never been suggested for this reason that the 
British personnel in the British Army should 
be replaced by men from Australia, Canada 
md New Zealand. 

Some Harijans' Threat 

The following resolution having been 
passed at a conference of Pallas of Kiilitalai 
Taluk in the Trichinopoly district : 

, conference has intended to request all 

members of the depressed classes in the country 
either t:<r convert themselves as Muslims, or Christians, 
If jUabmiiMi not pleased to change his present 
vimrl' oi the emfde Entry Bill, or to agitate for 
to the depressed classes, as it 
•'bpsf hfe by the Premier of the British 

has written. as followa .in 


“ Men who threaten to leave their religion because 
some other men, pretending to be of the same faith 
as they, prevent them from entering temples, have 
little religion about them.” 

Concluding Mr. Gandhi says that religion is essen- 
tially a personal matter. It is <me between one- 
self and one’s God. It should never be made a 
matter of bargain. I would respectfully advise the 
leading spirits behind ihe conference of Pallas of 
Kiilitalai to treat the question of temple entry on 
its merits, and not to confuse the issue by the 
threat contained in the resolution. 

What Mr. Gandhi says is true. But the 
“depressed class” people are not to blame. 
Who ever taught them what true religion is ? 
And even if all the Hindu temples were 
thrown open to them, they will not ipso feudo 
become spiritually uplifted. Generally speak- 
ing, the temples are places of merely cere- 
monial and formal worshij). Are any efforts 
ffenerallv made in them to unfold even to 
“high” caste Hindus the spiritual treasurtis of 
Hinduism ? 

The attitiid<‘ which th(^ Hindu “depressed” 
classes ought to tiikc uj> is that tlie treasures 
of Hindu spirituality and culture arc as miicli 
thdr heritage and birthright as of the “high”- 
easte Hindus. Tn worldly matters, is there 
any son so foolish as to give up his j)aternal 
property because his brother despises him ? 
Inhere is none. Tn spiritual matters, too, the 
‘^depressed classes,” who are as much the 
children of Hinduism as the Brahmans, should 
not give up their birthright and heritage 
because some or most “high ’’-caste people 
despise them. Tin* former should stick to 
Hinduism and make it more progressive. 
Hinduism is nobody’s monopoly. It is for all 
who call themselves Hindus. 

The “depressed class” people and even 
numerous “high”-caste men do not understand 
the superiority of Hinduism. In the orthodox 
Muhammadan and other Semitic faiths their 
scriptures contain in their opinion all the truths 
and injunctions revealed once for all in some 
past ages. There is no pi’ogressive revelation 
in these faiths. Hinduism, on the other hand, is 
progressive, and has been becoming wider, 
more liberal and more inclusive with the 
process of the suns. The teachers of the 
Brahmo Samaj and the Arya Samaj may not 
be considered Hindus by orthodox Hindus. 
So we need not refer to what they have taught 
and practised to liberalize religion. But 
Chaitanya and Ramakrisbna, for example, are 
considered Hindus even by the most orth(^ox 
Hindus. Nobody can say and show that all 
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that these propliets o£ Hiiidaisin have taught 
are contained in the previously existing Hindu 
scriptures. 

Commendable Move fo Help Harijans 

A Bombay Government communique announces that 
their inslniclions to Local Boards sometime ago to 
put up notices in front of wells erected from public 
funds that they are open to all castes and classes 
without restriction, an experimental measure, have 
proved successful and now Government have decided 
to direct local bodies to take steps to put up such 
notice boards on all public wells. 

The Commissioners of divisions will be asked to 
obtain from local bodies through Collectors annual 
reports for the next two years on the steps taken 
by them to erect and maintain notice boards and on 
their effectiveness. Government hope that this slef) 
will considerably help the d<‘pressed classes. 

Manu Uedivivus : ''Scheduled Castes'' 

In the lleiigtil Legislative ('ouricil on the 
J9tli oi March last, 

In reply to Babii Satish Chandra Hay Chowdhury. 
lh(‘ Ibm'ble Mr. H. N. Reid made a statement on 
the castes or tribes included in the provisional list 
which obj(‘cted to inclusion, through caste associa- 
tions or through individuals. -Bagdi, Bhiiimali, 
Dhoba, Uadi, Jalia Kaibartta, Jhulo Malo or Malo, 
Kalwar. Kapali, Khandait, Konwar, Lohar, Mallah, 
Mtiehi. Nagar, Narnasudra, Nath, Nuniya. Oraon, 
fV»d, Pundari, Rajbanshi, Kaju. Sanlal, Shagirdpesha, 
Siikli, Sunri. 

Castes from which objections were received and 
which were included in the final list. — ^Bagdi, 
Bhiiimali, Dhoba, Uadi, .lalia Kaibartta, Jhalo Malo 
or Malo, Konwar, Lobar, Mallah, Miirhi. Narnasudra. 
Nuniya, Oraon. Pod, Rajbanshi, Sanlal, Sunri. 

The reasons for the inclusion of castes in the list 
are contained in the Government Resolutions No. 122 
A.R., dated the 16th .Tanuary, 1933, and No. 915 
A.R.. dated the 28th December, 1934. The protests 
against inclusion were considered with reference to 
I lie criteria which Government had adopted for in- 
elusion, the requests of Divisional Commissioners and 
District Officers and other materials in the possession 
of (hivernrnenl. 

Here are men refusing to be labelled as 
socially and politically backward, and yet 
Government label them as such in spite of their 
protest! Government^s inconsistency is also 
t|iiitc evident. When the provisional list was 
originally published, Government said that 
castes like the Tolls and Kaliis had been exclu- 
ded from the list because they had objected to 
be included therein. Why then have the 
objections of other castes been disregarded 
by Mann ridirivm 

Hitherto some men have been spoken 
of as the kee|)ers of the conscience of 
some other men. Here we bave some officials 
who regard themselves as the keepers of the 
social status of whole classes of men ! 


No General Release of Detenu 
During the Royal Silver Jubilee 

It has been an immemorial custom that 
auspicious occasions like coronations and their 
jubilees are marked by various kinds of 
rejoicings and acts of royal clemency causing 
rejoicings, like a general release of prisoners. 
This is not to be the case on the occasion 
of the (‘orning Silver Jubilee of His Majesty 
King George VV accession to the throne. 
There is to be no general release of the 
Bengal detenus. 

Sew Delhi, March 29, 

Answering Mr. Ghattupadhyaya in the Assembly 
regarding the reh'ase of detenus on security the 
lh»me Member said that the (ptestion of treatment 

detenus under the Bengal Griminal Law Amend- 
ment Act rested with the Government of Bengal 
who foi: sometime past had reviewed their cases and 
granted such relaxations as might he possible, con- 
sistent with seeiirity. 1 understand the Government 
of Bengal are (‘onsidering the question of release on 
sf'curily in suitable eases as one of the methods of 
relaxing the restraints, hut there is no question of 
any general releas<‘ of detenus. This policy has the 
full at)proval of the (iovernrnenl of India.” 

— ‘Associated Press’ 

Evidently tli(‘ 2509 young men and ^yomeh 
of Bengal, detaiiKHl for an indefinite period 
without cliarge or Irial, ar(^ sufficiently formi- 
dable in the eyes of Government to warrant a 
departure from immemorial eustom. 

Bengalis in Bihar 

At a well atiemlerl meeting of the Domiciled 
Bengali Association on March 25 under the president- 
ship of Mr. Vf)endra Nath Muklierji, it was resolved 
that tlte Governmi'iit be moved for the reservation 
of seals in the m*w reformed Gouncil of Bihar at 
least one mend)er from each division from among 
the domiciled Bengalis. A copy of this resolution 
lias lieen sent to Rai Bahadur Satis Chandra Sinha, 
A1.L.C.. a member of the Franchise Committee, for 
placing it before the Committee for consideration. 

In reply to (pertain remarks of Babu Natida 
Kumar Ghosh in the course of a recent debate 
in the Bihar Council the Hon’ble Mr. Whitty 
said : 

“The idea lias been that whem a domiciled com- 
munity rakes its place in the province, it should 
lake its place with the other natives of the soil as 
part of the people of Bihar and Orissa,” (and that 
as such) “ it is not necessary to give them separate 
representation.” 

The Muhammadans, Christians and Abori- 
ginal inhabitants of BUiar are also part of the 
people of Bihar. Why then are seats reserved 
for them *? But that is not the whole point 
The fact is, the Bengalis are not allow^ to 
take their place with the other natives of tite 
soil They are discriminated against in the 
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matters of r^f^uitinent for and promotion in 
the public services, of admissions to educational 
institutions and award of scholarships, and of 
obtainbg contracts of public works, and when 
thare is to be retrenchment in any department, 
it has been definitely ruled that Bengali oflScers 
are to be retrenched first. 

We are not in favour of reservation of seats 
for any class or community. But as some 
communities in Bihar have got seats reserved 
for them, though there is no crusade against 
them carried on by tlie majority community, 
the Bengali community, against which there /n 
such a crusade, and whose language, cultur(% 
customs and personal law are different, ought k) 
have seats reserved for it, to be filled by joint 
election. 

Bengalis form oMi per cent, of the popula- 
tion of Bihar. Muhammadans in C. P. form 5 
per cent of the population. Non-Muhammadans 
in N.-W. F. P. form less than 5 per cent 
of the population. Yet seats have been 
reserved for both and with woightage. 
Hence Bengalis, who form 5.() per cent 
of the population of Bihar, should lvav(* 
some seats reserved for them. 

Home Rule for the Philippines 

President Roosevelt has approv(‘d of the 
recently drafted constitution for the Philip- 
pines for introducing home rule there. Mr. 
Frank Murphy, the present governor of the 
Islands, is expected to summon the legislature 
shortly in order to arrange a nation-wide 
plebiscite on the acceptance of the constitution. 
The Filipinos, who have been under American 
rule for less than 40 years, have already got 
mcfre power in the government of their country 
than Indians in theirs. It is they wlio have 
drafted the new constitution, of which we gave 
some idea in our last February number, 
pages 252-3. They are now going to get 
home rule, which is to lead ultimately to 
iadeyiendence. 

Stfyme for Indusfrializafion of the 
Par^ab 

Recently in the Panjab Council Sir 
Gokajk&baiid Narang, Minister for Industries, 
Governments intention 
in of industrialization 

of tie said, the Government were 

^ having for its 

of investiiaeiit in 

tn^ enterprises 


and expediting industrial schemes generally. 
The bill will jirovide for grants and subsidies 
to the new industries. Government assistance 
through the purchase of shares and expert 
advice, etc. 

As the Panjab Government hjis not been 
artificially reduced to a state of chronic 
insolvency, the scheme may fare better than 
the similar Bengal scheme. 

Princely Donation for Tuberculosis 
Sanitarium 

Seth Ramkuniar I> inga, a leading Marwari 
merchant, has made the princely donation of 
Rs. 2,82,000 for the cstablisliment of a 
tuberculosis sanitarium at Kalinipong. This 
timely gift deserves high commendation. 

Tear Gas Instead of Bullets 

Recently Mr. Winston Churchill asked Sir 
Samuel Hoare, Secretary of Stat(^ for India, 
why, following the example of America, tear 
gas is not used in India instead of bullets for 
dispersing unruly crowds. Sir Srimnel has 
promised to consider Mr. Churchiirs s^ugges- 
tion. The promise is good if it be not a 
device for slielvdng the (juestion. 

Indian Companies Predominate in 
Life Insurance Business 

That the Indian insuranee companies are doin^!: 
more life insurunre work in India than non-Tndian 
iiisnranee companies was shown by an answer given 
hy Sir Joseph Bhore in reply to a question put by 
Mr. Govind Das in the Assembly. It was staled that 
in 1928 the Indian companies earned an income of 
Rs. 3,34,78,000 (including business done oulsi<le 
India) as againnst Rs. 2,90,25,000 earned by non- 
Indian <-ompanies in India on life insurance business. 
Incomes on lift* insurance in respect of subsequent 
years were: — In 1929 Indian companies Rs. 3,89,67,000 
including foreign business); non-Indian com- 
panies Rs, 3,42,91,000. In 1930 Indian companies 
Ks. 4,09.02,000; non-Indian companies Rs. 3,88,90,000. 
In 1931 Indian companies Rs. 4,51,00,000; non- 
Indian companies R.s. 4,10,39,000. Jn 1932 Indian 
companies Rs. 4,96.20,000; non-Indian companies 
Rs. 4,23,46,000. 

In the case of fire, marine and miscellaneous the 
non-Indian companies did many times more business 
in India than did Indian companies. 

If, as ought to be the case, foreign life 
offices in India were subjected to the same 
laws as the Indian life offices, the latter would 
be still more prosperous. As regards fire, 
marine and miscellaneous insurance, Indian 
cotnpanios could do much better busi- 
ness if the industries, shipping and eommerce 
of India were mainly in the hands of Indians 
instead of their bieing in tile han^ of fbrelgaers. 
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NEW TRENDS IN PRACTICAL EDUCATION 

JJv J. M. KUxMARAPPA, m. a., Hi. d. 


T he varioii.^ jsocial iiistitiitioii.s with 
which wo are familiar at the proseut 
tiiuo have been brought into existeuco 
and developed in the process of social 
evolution to meet the needs of the human 
race. Th(^ most significant among them are 
tin* home, the temple, the school and the 
State. Each of these stands in a particular 
iind distinct relation to society as a whole 
and to the individuals that compose it 
Since they have* come into being in response 
to a demand tor means to meet specific needs 
and satisfy the yearnings of man, the distinct 
function of each is fairly well established 
and understood. As civilization advanced 
and became more and more complex and, 
consc(]uently, made greater and more varied 
demands upon all of its institutions, these 
were modified from time to time, and their 
functions enlirged in order to adjust them 
to the (*ver changing and growing needs of 
society. It is apparent that such fre(juent 
readjustment of the sociid institutions to the 
increasing re(|uirements of our complex 
civilization is necessary in order that they 
may efficiently fulfil the functions for which 
they came into being ; for, their continuance 
is justified only so long as they adequately 
perform these futictions. 

Bcirjg bound as we are by old-fashioned 
tradition.s of education and social habits, we 
.seem, however, to be too slow in adjusting 


our educational system to the demands of 
modern life. As a result, in India, more than 
in any other (*oimtry in the world, the 
problem of unemployment amongst the educated 
young men is most acute. And yet what 
little thought is given in our country tb the 
problem of educational recotistruction ! The 
progressive States of the world are constiintly 
re-evaluating tlndr educational ideals, and 
reshaping their educational objectives in 
accordance with modern social and economic 
needs. Among the leading and prosperous 
nations of the world, America undoubtedly 
stiinds foremost, and even she realizes more 
than ever that a vast majority of her people 
seek an education more for its bread-and- 
butter value than for its cultural gains, 
h' urther, she is aware that a healthy 
development of her industrial life also depends 
on the kind of education her young people 
receive. This outlook is making the American 
system of school education not only scientific 
but largely utiliUiriau, and the demand for 
practical education keeps increasing in 
proportion to Americas industrial and 
commercial progress. 

INDIISTUIALISTS HErj* IS ClTJlKICULUM 
CONSTllUCTION 

Since the World vV'ar, American educa- 
tionists have been giving much serious thought 
to the problejiis of educational reorganization 
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and curriculum construction. Moreover, the 
unprecedented economic depression has also 
brought about a more pressing demand for 
practical training in schools. To meet this 
new situation, th(i old high school buildings 
are now being so modernized and the new 
ones under construction are being so built 
as to make provision not only for class-rooms, 
libraries and laboratories but also for work- 
shops. The old plan of providing in each 
school a manual training room with a few 
tools has been found to be too inade(piate-to 
give the kind of training that is now demanded. 
The high school of today is re(juired to make 
provision for a full department of industrial 
education. The trade schools, where boys 
ac(iuire along with English and Mathematics, 
the fundamentals of certain occupations, is 
not, of course, new, but the conversion of 
ordinary high schools to this plan even in 
small towns is relatively new ; this, in fact, 
marks a new departure in school education. 
And this tendency to industrialize the high 
school is seen clearly in the fact that many 
courses, hitherto undreamt of in i\ public 
school curriculum, are now being added to it 
in increasing numbers. This oliiinge has 
made it necessary even to create regular 
advisory bodies of industrial leaders to help 
in formulating vocational training programmes 
in schools. 

On the part of tin? Industrialists also, there 
is a growing realization that the old method 
of entrusting the whole responsibility for 
planning technical education to the school k 
not only unsound but unsuited to meet the 
demands of modern industry. Hencf^ indus- 
trial experts are led to take greater interest 
in the technical education given in schools. 
This situation has resulted in bringing about 
a closer <*o-operation between the school and 
industry. Naturally, the school now seeks 
help from the neighbouring manufacturers 
without any hesitation. So also the indus- 
trialists, in turn, feel free to contribute 
generously to the luechanical equipment of 
the school j more than that, they take pleasure 
in acting in an advisory capacity and in giving 
the sch'X)l pupils opportunity for practical 
ejtperience in their own establishments. For 
iq^tance, a school in California offers a 
ebui^e in foundry practice in co-operation 


with a local Harvester Machine Company, ami 
the course is given in the factory itself 
with one of its export foremen as instructor. 
Another high school in tlie same Stale 
has developed its whole plan of industrial 
and vocational education, comprising courses 
in power-plant engineering, laundry and 
linotype work, in co-operation with local 
industries. 

Another interesting school, being situated 
in the centre of limestone industry in Indiana, 
offers a course in stone drafting together with 
work in the production of finished materials 
for buildings. It is interesting to note that 
local companh^s have undertaken in this cas(‘ 
to furnish a mill and j)rovi(le lh(‘ necessary 
equipment for such work. In some schools 
prominent industrialists s(»rve. as part (iim* 
instriK^tors and vocational advisors. 

Information collected by the l’\*deral 
Bureau of Education shows that a mimber of 
schools have taken up various phases of 
aviation industry also, since it has bt‘Comr 
nearly as popular in th(‘ United States a> the 
motor industry. Instruction on air|)lane 
engine is generally combimal with the four 
year work in auto-mcchanics. Another 
])romising field is the radio industry. Uie 
demand for sorvic(‘ men in radio industry led 
the Vocational Education Board of E^sex 
(younty of the State of New Jersey to make • 
a survey of the radit) manufacturing factories 
nearby and, on th(' basis of informitf/Oa 
collected, to offer courses on the viifriu^us 
phases of the radio industry and train * 

for positions in radic, service stations 
manufacturing plants. Tliese are only a 
of the methods that have beeii reccutt^^,^^ 
introduced in the rb)ited States to rnakV 
practical training a ]):irt of the liigh schopi > ' 
educatioru According to the Report of the ^ 
Bureau of Education there are already over 
two hundred and fifty schools in forty States 
of the Union which are thus readusting 
the high school courses to moot the demands 
of their industrialized society. 

Eomwno.NAL Exteuckisk of 
Mamti'actureks 

Another interesting development in rlie 
direction of practical education is tlu* 
founding of trade schools by industFial 
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<*ompanies in order to prepare prospective 
employees for their concerns. There are 
over thirty such schools which have already 
been organized by the American manufactur- 
ing concerns. Some of them offer courses 
in engineering and train machinists, tool- 
makers, draftsmen, pattern makers, moulders 
and electricians. Railroad Companies, Public 
Utilities and Automobile Manufacturers are 
doing much at present in this direction. A 
Bridge Building Company, for instance, otters 
courses in its school in structural drafting, 
mechanics and bridge engineering. Another 
('ompany which makes plush offers courses 
m dress-making, fabric analysis and loom 
fixing. 1 n order to teach its customers how 
to iis(‘ their machines and get the maximum 
amount of good, a Linotype Company has 
( stablished a school to train its salesmen and 
its customers. Another concern which 
manufactures .scales, gives instruction in its 
school in mechanical drawing, wood and metal 
pattern-making and so forth. A school 
maintained by a steel manufacturer carries its 
pupils through a complete high school course 
in eo-uperation with the eoiumunity high school. 

Che strictly trade schools, which are in- 
creasing ill large nuinbers, ar(‘ interested 
mainly in training workers, including 
^^'f'anics in electricity and motors. The 
Ford School, for instance, has over 
ipils learning to bt; skilled workers 
ibilc factories and motor works, 
dso schools for training students 
y life and farm occupations. It 
st our readers to note that in the 
states there arc now barbers’ 
to train young men to be skillful 
-s ; candy (sweets) ^V’olleges^’ for pro- 
.onal candy makers or confectioners ; 
ating and painting schools where paper 
Hanging, show-card writing, sign printing and 
the like are taught, are also found in good 
immbers. Besides these, other schools have 
now been founded where instruction in watch- 
making, jewelry engraving, photography and 
[>iano tuning, and also in the building of 
musical instruments arc now being given. 
Even a shoo and leather work department is 
niaiatained by a school which teaches methods 
in salesmanship and the manufacturing of 
Icjither goods. 


Monotkohnicai. Schools 
A still more novel feature of the present 
tendency toward practical education is that 
of making vocational training give a com- 
prehensive view of an industry rattier 
than merely of one of its minor futictions. 
Based on this new idea in vocational training, 
some new schools have been founded which 
carry their pupils through all the phases of a 
single industry. This type has now come to 
be known as monotechnical in contrast 
to the polytcchnical school, and it is 
organized in such a way as to present what 
might be called a vertic al view of industry 
rather than prepare students for various 
occupational levels. In the textile high school 
of New ^'ork, which is founded on this 
principle, a bale of cotton goes through all the 
processes of the moderu textile industry down 
to becoming even finished dresses. A journey 
through the seveu-story school building is like 
a journey tlirough a well-organized village 
devoted entirely to the many activities of a 
great industry. P>om the basement, with its 
huge cotton machines, to the upper floors with 
their chemical laboratories for testing dyes, 
art rooms, photography department, studios 
and craft shops, the school otters a great 
variety of training. 

Students are trained in the knowledge of 
buying and selling textiles and in the 
techniques of advertising them. Through 
the course of accounting and cost-finding, they 
are trained to estimate the cost of various 
kinds of textile production. A secretarial 
course familiarizes them with textile ter- 
minology, thus enabling them to carry on 
correspondence about designs and other 
branches of the industry. For the pupil who 
wishes to be au interior decorator, there is 
architectural instructiou along with the science 
of room arrangement and decoration. A 
model apartment provides a background for 
experimentation, where pupils put into practice 
the result of class-room work They study 
fabrics, paint or paper walls, and investigate 
the relative merits of imitation wood panelling 
and other materials. Courses in biology, 
chemistry and physics are giving to train them 
to experiment with different dyes and become 
experts in textile analysis. Thus the school 
strives to give its pupils a broad view of ' 
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industry and train them in a variety of ways 
so that upon graduation they will have little or 
no difficulty in finding suitable employment. 
How much this type of education is appreciat- 
ed ‘even in the United States is seen from the 
fact that the enrolment in the Textile high 
school was only 84, when it was started as an 
experimental school a few years ago, and now 
it has an enrolment of over 6,000 day pupils 
and 2,500 evening students. 

Life-Caukeu-M<>tive jn Educatjon 

Those educational experts who are back 
of this innovation in vocational training 
declare that this type of school possesses two 
valuable advantages over the polytechnical 
school-type. In the first place the mono- 
technical school teaches practically all the 
phases of a single industry to its pupils. This 
ensures some form of employment or other 
to its graduates irrespective of business 
fluctuations. If the phase of the industry in 
which they have been working becomes out- 
moded, they will be able to adapt themselves 
to newer ideas or to transfer to some other 
branch of the same industrj’ without much 
trouble. The other idea is the recognition of 
individual differences and the educative value 
of motivation. In a school like this some 
branch of work or other could always be found 
to fit almost any intelligence. Through shop- 
work, the motor-minded individual, that is, the 
pupil who achieves expertness by doing 
things with his hands, often becomes interested 
in academic subjects. He finds it necessary 
to know the principles of chemiatr)% biology 
and physics if he is to solve his problems in 
the processes of textile-making. This sort of 
motivation is what is needed in schools. The 
late President Eliot of Harvard used to say 
that the child should select his vocation early 
so as to give his education the benefit of a 
"life-career-motivG.^^ When a boy has selected 
his lifers work and realizes that what he is 
doing in school is a preparation for it, he is 
on the road to suc< ess, and there will be no 
trouble about his conduct or his application 
to his studies. 

In motivation is the greatest need in 
oijr school work today. Many boys and girls 
come to Sdhool just because they are sent 
there by ^ir parents; some of them are 


driven to school much against their own will 
they have no interest in their school studios 
because they know that the school work is so • 
unrelated to their life that it can lead them 
nowhere. The lack of interest, low grade of 
work and general carelessness and indifference 
are the greatest menace to our school work 
today, and the only solution to this problem 
is to adapt the school programme to the 
present needs of the pupil and, as early as 
possible, inspire him with a "life-career- 
motivc.’^ Psychologists tell ns that a study 
is worthless to the pupil unless he becomes, 
self-active in it, and to become self-active in 
his school work, the pupil must have a motive 
that will arouse his interest. When the pupil 
has been inspired with a life-career-inotivej 
his enthusiasm well lead him not merely to 
master his vocation, but also his other studies... 
His English, his history, his mathematics will 
not mean the same to him when he sees that 
they will help him along the line of his chosen 
work. In fact, the purpose of vocational 
inspiration is not to narrow the pupil’s 
interests, but to broaden them and make them 
many-sided. 

Studext Laboitu in Vocapioxal Guidanck 

Student labour has now (‘ome to be 
recognized by many schools in the 
Stiites not as a mere devise to make 
students to pay their way througli sfacfoi ies 
as an essential part of a tru(* ifonmitfOn, 
Student labour provides, they vliViDius 
unique opportunity for intellectua^' uu Inipils 
and moral training as well as thtioas nn5. 
kind of vocational guidance. In ‘a 
of the educative value of studen 
some institutions are now making laoBVike 
part of the regular supervised cours^o^il 
study. The instructor in charge of studhf 
labour gets an intimate knowledge of tin 
pupiFs characteristics. Hence through studen 
labour he is enabled the more quickly U 
recognize and detect weak points that shouk 
be remedied and strong ones that should b 
encouraged. Even the relatively new move 
ment of vocational guidance has its soundes 
expression in student labour, because a larg 
proportion of student w^orkers follow in afte 
life the trade which they learnt incidentally i' 
school, A groat number, in fact, find them 
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f'clvcs and their life work through such 
labour. 

In recognition of the educational principle 
involved in this, many schools are offering 
now what are called exploration courses to 
help students in their vocational choice and 
in discovering their natural aptitudes. The 
exploratory experiences provided by the 
school fall under three heads : (i) try-out 
experiences provided in the school through 
the subjects of the curriculum ; (ii) try-out 
experiences provided in the school by means 
of extra-curricular activities ; and (iii) try-out 
experiences provided outside the school in 
part-time, after-school or summer employment 
By providing such exploratory experiences, 
the modern school tries to find out the 
interests, aptitudes and capacities of its 
pupils and guide them in choosing their 
vocations wisely. How much superior this 
method is to the usual haphazard industrial 
method or the artificial trade school plan ! 
There is nothing (juite like experiences in 
helping one to decide whether or not he will 
like a particular occupation. Through super- 
vised labour American schools seek not only 
to help their pupils to find occupations suited 
to Ihcir taste and natural aptitudes but to 
»*iOculcate a proper attitude toward work or 

JHooL JN India’s Sociai. Pkoguess 

America is thus moving fast 
ae industrialization of her school, 
^ationists are still emphasizing the 
I aim in education. To say that 
fehe vocational study the foundation 
5hool work would eliminate the higher 
^tions of education is to take a short- 
view of the process of social evolution, 
lucation in the past has not been a deter- 
mining factor in our social progress because 
of its purely cultural aims. The real factor 
in social progress is the economic. Civiliza- 
tion never goes ahead of economic progress. 
The world’s nresent civilization was made 


possible only by the industrial revolution o^' t 
the eighteenth century. In that revolution, 
the old order of things wits overthrown and , 
new forces were put into operation whio^/ 
made possible the high standards of- -citlli- 
zatiou which the West now enjoys. As a 
result of economic progress in the United 
States, the common man enjoys today cultural 
advantages such as did not fall to the lot of 
kings in past ages. 

But in India our education, being alto- 
gether too literary, has made the problem of 
the educated unemployed simply overwhelm- 
ing. Every new year finds the problem 
growing more and more acute. Education in 
India has already become a distinct detriment 
to the earning capacity of our youth. It 
send.s persons into prefessions which are 
already overcrowded, and robs them of the 
spirit of adventure which is so essential to 
business success. Education, we must bear 
in mind, is as much a commodity as wheat or 
rice. Wages, including salaries, arc governed 
by th(.i supply of service in relation to demand. 
By increasing the supply of the present type 
of educated young men, we have not only 
lowered their individual wages but placed 
many thousands more on the market for 
jobs which do not exist. It is no wonder,, 
therefore, if education in India results only 
in aggravating the problem of unemployment 
and increasing economic misery. That the- 
cultural aim in education is altogether too 
inadequate to meet the requirements of 
modern society is made all too clear by tho 
.sad plight of our educated young people. We 
can ill-afford to continue much longer to turn 
out from our schools young boys and girls 
unfitted to cope with the problems of making 
a living. If we arc to save them from, 
enforced idleness and its most demoralizing 
effects, we must bring about a proper adjust- 
ment between the cultural apd the vocational 
phases of education, and provide our pupils- 
practical training in schools to fit them for a: 
useful and productive career in life. 
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I the colonial conquests are contrary to tin? 

«17N France*, tout le moiKle est un peu de principles^ of 1781) ? There’, replies Jules I;Vry, 

Ju Tarascoii.”- In France evei-ybody is a only political metaphysics. Indeed, I ranee 

bit of dhrascon. This <iuixotic‘ strain *»d^ortant developments oi 

in the French character probably explains ^^{ly her present colonial regime to the radicals like 

France was attracted to colonial adventure at Ferry, Paul Doumer and latterly Albert Samint 

all, because, unlike England, she had none of Finally, the most significant fact remains thal 

those “imperious” necessities such as increasing the French colonial empire, as we know it, i;- 

population, the growth of industries and the almost entirely the creation of the dliird 

like, usually associated with England’s overseas Republic. On the other hand, CJeinenceau™“c(^ 

expansion. The French colonial empire, at any ^nde lutteur,” that vigorous hghter opjiosed 

rate in its jiresent form, is recent in origin and colonial expansion, hei.'ause it meant n 

is the (Teation of a handful of forceful personali- dispersion of the resources of TM'anco a treachery 

tie.s like Jules Ferry, Paul Doumer, Gallieni, to the /Vr/Wc (FatluTland). Kiis eyes an 

Lyautey and Albert* Sariaut. This is all the of those, who folloived him, were hxed on the 

more surprising, because until recently the Rhine ; they believcil in the conservation of jwwei 

colonial cause was never poimlar in Fran(*e. the final day of reckoning. Work uil’’ Iron i 

Iwery fresh annexation of foreign territory was the same hypothesis, the protagonists of rrencli 

hailed with violent outbursts of popular pas.sion. colonial expansion drew tne^ opposite conclusion. 

Individuals responsible for France’s colonial Ckilonies to them were vital for I ranee, iwliticnlly 

destiny had to reckon with strong oiiposition, wionomically, lor the ultiinati, vindication of 

both in parliament and out. How, then, recon- ber rights on tin* Rhiin*. Ija rnutrfi ontre^nirr, 

•cile this apparent paradox ? In the first place, France overseas, was not only to a(*t as a school 

it is important to realize that in France parlia- military training, but also to re.store tin 

mentary control of colonial policy has never international balance ot power, aiKi lastly tc 

been more than a democratic fiction (indeed, provide a market (d (wer-m creasing importance 

this is more or less true of other colonial powers to, and a source of raw materials for uie 

also)— the real control being always exercised manufactiir(‘S of France. rench public ^ 

behind the .scenes by the permanent officials bas thus travelle<I the whole gamut ^ 

attached to the various htireau.t responsible for foDowed by a phase of neutrality t * " * 

actual administration. Secondly, a fntl ncromph adventure, until today most r renchmei^nniiTipr' 

in colonial matters has hardly ever evoked any conciled to ^ their colonial empire, andjo vaViiMV 

real opposition, especially when the French public viiiced of Frances ‘role civilisateiir 

was convinced of its advantages, economic and role) in the colon It is one of the 

otherwist*, to the Mcirojiok, Nevertheless, the human lib* that in imtioiial as in P. , n > 
reality of anti-colonial opinion in France must self-interest often .sef3ks justincation ir . * . 

not be minimized. It was real enough, but it motives. It thrives best in an v ^eccnti^ 

would bo vain to interpret this in terms of any penumbra. 

idealistic motives, above all in those of the The student of history will observe a 
revolutionary traditions of France — namely, liberty, parallelism between the history of Frai^ 

equality and fraternity.r On this point, Jules colonial fortunes in tin? past and that of her owk 
F erry, the progenitor of French imperialism, ha^^ political vicissitudes at home. Until the eighteen- 
probably given the final verdict. ‘‘Dira-t-on quo seventies, at any rate, the political eclipse of 

les conqu^tes coloniales .sont contraires aux prin- France in Europe had always been followed by 
cipes de 17S9 ? C’est la, repond Jules Ferry, de la a period of inore or less complete colonial ob- 

‘metaphysique politi<iue’.”TT Should one say that scurity. This i.s all the more striking because 

of her former colonial possibilities. France had 

* Those wl^ have read Daudet’s famous novel. ‘ 

“Tattann de Tarascon” are familiar with Tartarin, t’f. Albert Sarraut’s speech eiitithid “L’ Homme 

a mixture Don Quixote and Falstaff. notre parent, le fivre de couleur”, Man, our relation, 

t This remark naturally refers sfrecifically to the the eoloured brother, delevered before the students 
politiuiime. * of L’Ecole Coloniale (1923), and cpiotecl in Pierre 

tf Cb Georges Hardy’s “Histoire de la Oolonisa- Lvantey’s “1/ Empire Colonial Francais” (Paris, 1931), 
tion ifaris, 1928, p. 237. p.‘ 513.' 
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anticipated England in almost every part of tbe 
world, blit, witli a few important exceptions, 
nowhere did she succeed m consolidating her 
position. Nearly everywhere France had to recede 
before England’s advance. The Seven Years^ War 
(1756-63) dealt a death-blow to France^s colonial 
ambitions in North America, Africa and the 
East. The subsequent period of her colonial 
struggle is conseq^uently barren of results. It is 
in the main a sullen attempt to strike England 
[it her weakest points. France's help in the ^Yar 
of American Independence, Napoleon’s invasion 
of Egypt (the strategic importance of which as 
the gateway to India was fully realized by him), 
the conquest of Algeria under the July Monarchy 
are illustrations, the real nature of which is 
unmistakable. But these are after all isolated 
acts, having none of the consistency which 
marks the colonial policy of France during the 
latter half of the nineteenth century and the 
beginning of the twentieth. 

The Franco-Prussiari War is the dividing 
line which separates the positive new colonial 
])olicy from the negative policy pursued in the 
preceding period. Unlike before, the defeat in 
war instead of being a prelude to inaction in 
colonial matters inaugurated an era of feverish 
jictivity. For reasons indicated above, every 
e ire urn stance, above all the as('eiidency of the 
hofinjfioisip in the Third Republic, favoured a 
re-orientation of Frem^h colonial policy. The 
foundations of what has lieen aptly called 
France’s Second Colonial Empire ^ were thus 
securely laid. The French Colonial Ernpiie 
at that date, consisting of a few outposts scattered 
the globe, has gradually expanded, until 
tlias become the second greatest colonial 
the world. Indeed, so phenomenal 
^this expansion that, between 1870-1914, 
overseas territories increased from 
kilometres to 8^2 millions, while her 
pulation showed even a larger increase, 
illions to fifty.'*' 

elated appearance of France in the 
or colonies has left a firm impress on 
^ of the colonial history of France. For 
its beginning is characterized by a 
direction and flexibility, which British 
,s claim as special features of British 
lial expansion. The French went on adding 
. . territory after another to their overseas 
(Miipire, but tlueni had not yet evolved a special 
French theory of colonial administration. The 
only thing that the French knew was that 
(iolonial possessions existed for the one and only 
purpose (and, indeed, this was the price for 
reconciling French public opinion to overseas 
expansion), namely, the enrichment of the 

• C£. S. II. Roberts, a. “History of French 
Colonial Policy (1870-1925)”. P. King. London, 
1929, —thesis approved for the degree of Doctor of 
Science (h>on.) in the University of London. 2 Vols., 
p. 23. 


Metreypok^ i c., Paris, symbol of France, 'fhe'* 
paefe polonial of Colbert still coloured people’s* 
attitude towards the colonies.* Not that other- 
European powers had different views on colonial 
questions, but what marked her out from others 
was that when France started on her colQnial 
career she lacked the colonial experience of 
others, and was therefore hopelessly inept in her 
practical approach to colonial administration. 
France found herself in the stage in which 
England was before the forties of the last 
century. The unusual brutality, which has 
marked the progress of France’s colonial ex- 
pansion, is also largely due to her late arrival 
in the colonial gamble. Unlike England, Fran<‘e 
found herself before an empire largely consisting 
of territories unfit for setuement. The colonies 
of exploitation (colonies d’exploitation) loom 
proportionately larger in her empire than, say, 
in the British Empire. The dual attitude, so 
con.spicuoiis in British colonial administration, 
is thus absent from the very beginning in 
French colonial policy. It had, to all intents 
and purposes, no rai'son d'etre. It is precisely 
for this reason that self-governing institutions,, 
apart from the comparatively limited control over 
local finances granted in recent years, have made * 
no headway in the French colonies. It is in. the 
nature of things that the colonies should in. the 
main remain entirely subservient to the JUre- 
(mother-country). On this question, the- 
leading politicians of France are in complete ' 
agreement.^ The (comparison often drawn 
between the British and the French colonial 
methods on this score, to the latter's dis- 
advantage, of course, is thus somewhat unreal. 
The overseas French settlers in the ('olonies 
being small and being mainly confined to 
Algeria, a department of France herself— in short 
a bit of France oulre-mer, have never presented 
quite the same problems as the English colonials 
have — to England. Algeria’s nearness to France 
has disposed of a problem, which in the case 
of the English had to seek a different solution. 
The policy of direct rule over one’s kith and 
kin, especially after the secession of the United 
States from the British Empire, <50uld not very 
well be continued for long in those parts of the 
Empire wh(*re Europeans had settled. Indeed, 
even Mr. S. II. Roberts, a strong critic of French 
colonial policy, himself admits that ‘‘all of the 


* The pade mlofiint, according to M. Hardy, 
‘‘se ramcne ji ces deux termes : la M('‘tropole fonde 
et ontretient le.s (colonies, les colonies enriohissent la 
Mictropole.” (op. cit., p. 53.)— The colonial pact 
resolves itself into two terms. The Metropolis found- 
ing and developing the colonies and the colonies 
enriching the Metropolis. See also Chap. 11. (General 
Economic Policy), Roberts, op. cit., i). 34 et seep 
t Referring to Maurice' Long’s projec^ted political 
reform in Indo-Chiiia after the War, Mr, Hebert says: 

‘ It was clearly laid down, even by Maurice Long, 
that France was in no sense to abdicate her authority. 
The natives were not to be supreme.” (op. cit., p. UO), 
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French poasesaions are iloumcni to be overwhelm- 
ingly native lands, so that France can know 
nothing of that basic division between settle- 
ment lands and native lands.” * One is thus 
'driven to the conclusion that apart from some 
striking dlflerences, due partly to national tem- 
perament and partly to the administrative 

S ractices of the two countries, the main existing 
ifferences between the British and the French 
colonial methods are due more to the element of 
time, I.C., to the comparatively late arrival of 
Prance in the scramble for colonies, than to any 
fundamentiil difference of outlook on colonial 
'questions. Indeed, how strongly of late French 
.colonial policy has been influenced by the 
British policy of “indirect rule” of the “native” 
.races will strike any student of comparative 
colonial methods. It is hardly necessary to 
explain that “indirect rule” is not self-government 
but an administrative method, that is, one of 
making the redity of alien rule as imperceptible 
*as possible through native collaboration. 

11 

The nature of colonial relations, <>., the re- 
lations between the colonizing power and the 
colonized country can now be defined. It is 
clear that the teiritories known as colonics in 
the overseas empire of European powers are in 
the vast majority of cases a misnomer inasmuch 
as few colonists have settled in them. The 
distinction made by the Frencl) between the 
eohrdes iHrxploitation (colonies of exploitation! 
tind the colonies tk peupknient (colonies of 
settlement) gives point to this remark. A similar 
distinction underlies the difference made between 
the Dominions ami the other parts of the Britisli 
Empire. 

Bearing the above clearly in mind, the ideas 
that have lent colour to French colonial adminis- 
tration may now be <liscu8sed. The first phase 
of France’s colonial expansion, which may Ire 
termed the period of consolidation, is marked by 
a singular barrenness of constructive policy. 
The ideas which dominate this period are those 
of assimilation of the colonies to the administra- 
tive system of France. The policy of assimila- 
tion, as this particular attitude has been called, 
no doubt had its origin partly in the belief that 
vehlit was good for France was good for evory- 
fcKKiy (was this due to the logical French mind 
or to jingoism ?), and partly in the practical 
consideration that administrative centralization 
was indispensable for keeping the colonies in 
the economic leading strings of France. Thus, 
while on the one hand, this implied an attitude 
towards the non-European races quite unlike 

* The fdlowlng make the above quotation 
clearer : from Algeria, with its 750,000 

French subjects, the entire overseas Empire of 
Frauo^ has ouly 1.044,000 European settlers, the 
gjpeat bulk bf them officials” p. 640. 


that of the British, Dutch, Belgian or German’*' 
it implied also a certain impatience with ideas 
or institutions other than French. The brutal 
suppression of indigenous Institutions and their 
replacement by French institutions are certainly 
traceable to this doctrinaire attitude. But un- 
doubtedly in some measure it is also due to 
France’s inexperience in colonial administration. 

But this policy soon proved inexpedient, but 
probably not primarily because of its lack of 
flexibility, as Mr. Roberts has been at pains to 
explain, but because the implications of this 
policy were irreconcilable with the main ends of 
colonization, namel}^ that the exploitiition of the 
colonies cannot be squared with the introduction 
of French institutions and the eonfcrriiig oi 
French civil rights. The critics of French 
colonial policy have ignore<l this, logically ilu- 
most important, aspect of the problem. 

The policy of assimilation thus failed [>e(‘ause 
of its ultimate incongruity, but more proximaudy 
because it (ioiistricted whiit(?ver vitality the 
assimilated areas possesseil. The classit; example 

on this point is furnished by Cochin-China an 

area notorious for its retarded development, side 
by side with the prosperous condition of the 
rest of Indo-China which is unassimilated. The 
economic stranglehold of the Mctropolr over the 
assimilated areas, by pn'venting the political and 
economic development of these areas, has thus 
proved sterile (a*en for the jiurpose wliich gave 
this its initiid justification. The administration 
with its inordinately large French pei>onnel has 
proved top-l»eavy, corrnj)t and inefficient.f 
Nor has it left any scope for that degrtjc of 
“native” coUaboratioii whidi makes foreign ^ 

bearable, even justifiabli;, in thi) eyes of a 
of the subjectrrace. j iiiaJee 

What, then, is the alternative to tlytictorie.s i , ^ 
As already note<i, the gradual emergei- ' ^ 

theory of association, § a close cou>""5'‘- 
; _ J y 

* To quote Mr. Koberts again : *‘i»iu ^>upil< ’‘ . ’ 
come more into contact with native lifc.aons an<t 
pre|?nate themselves with the traditions i , r 
ana peculiarities of the native mind, an" ^ ^ 
to understand. The English, on the o.Tec(‘iitt\r^^,y 
stand aloof. They have no Delafosse, 

Randau, no novels of the grande hronsse sc^ . ' . , 
The French draw no (tolour line and ^ " 

fact of race dift'erence rather than that oivU^. 
innate racial inferiority.” (dp. cit., p. 6511.). " 

t For a discussion on this topic, see Roberts, op. 
cit., p. 124 et seq. According to Mr. Roberts, the 
F^nch employ three times as many Euroi)ean officials 
ill their colonies as the British in theirs. “The 
minor officials recjcived from i*25(.) to iJ5(X) yearly and 
without exception, did work that the British and 
Dutch left to natives... in consequence, no less than 
a tWrd of the general and a half of the local budgets 
went for the payment of officials!” It would he 
interesting to mate a comparative study of the 
budgetary aspect of this problom in the colonies of 
all these thrtie powers, 

$ As Jules Harmaud, the “leading exponent” of 
the new theory says : 'Tn a word, association is the 
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theory of “indirect rule” of the British coincides 
with the abandonment of undiluted assimilation 
as a practical policy. Thus, although in the 
assimilated areas it is impossible to put back 
the clock of assimilation, so effective indeed has 
been the suppression of indigenous institutions, 
a choice had to be made between a bold, new 
policy and the old which spelt economic back- 
wardness or even ruin. Nevertheless, the tradi- 
tions of centralization and of the Imrpatix rule 
die hard in France. Consequently the policy of 
association is of a limited character, as the 
process of administrative decentralization and 
“native” collaboration does not go as far as it 
does in the British Empire. The metropolitan 
control on the purely loom administrative affairs 
is still far too close; the reliance on “the man 
on the spot,” as in the British case, is still far 
too hesitating. None the less, even within these 
narrow limits of administrative and economic 
freedom, the new policy has justified itself. In 
the economic sphere, at any rate, the areas under 
the new system have proved distinctly superior 
to the assimilated areas." 

Ill 

In the colonial expansion of hVance during 
the last half century, two motives are clearly 
discernible. First, the creation of a homogeneous 
Afri(?an Empire, bounded by the Mediterranean 
and the Indian Ocean on the one hand, and 
spreading from North Africa to the farthest limits 
of the Saharan desert on the other. The conver- 
sion of the Mediterranean into a French lake 
has been an integral, although subordinate part 
of this policy. The possession of Syria has thus 
Dlaye d an important role in the near-eastern 
of France, which however was not 
^til the end of the last war. Secondly, 
iSt of Indo-('hina was to act as a 
^in the conquest of Southern China, 
of Africa was to b(^ followed by 
of China. Clearly France was 
|rieve the past mistakes which had 
African and Asiatic possessions, 
directions her success, although 

( fas been substantial. The dream of 
mpire sprawling across Africa from 
St was shattered on the rock of 
opposition. A similar fate awaited 
design on China. France found far 
^opposition in Annam and Tonkin than 
ad expected, nor was the knowledge that 
she had exaggerated the natural wedth of 
Yunnan such as to tempt her to further conquests, 


systematic reje<?tion of assimilation, and tends to 
s^ubstitute for the necessaiily rigid and oppressive 
mjime of direct administration, viat of indired rule, 
with a conservation, albeit a well-watched and well- 
directed conservation, of the institutions of the subject- 
people, and with a respect of its past.” (Roberts, 
cit., p. 113). 

* Tbio,, pp. 54-55. 
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although it by no means precluded its treatment 
as a virtual “sphere of influence.” Indo-China 
and the African possessions, including Madagascar 
form the backbone of the French overseas empire. 
With the exception of New (kledonia in the 
Pacific, rich in minerals and suitable for White 
settlement, the other possessions of France are 
mere tracling posts and of decreasing imp*ort 
ance. 

Starting from Algeria in North Afric,a, the 
French African Empire has gradually spread 
towards east, west and soutli. For climatic and 
other reasons, North Africa was destined to be a 
folonk (h prupkmeMt from the outset, and this 
received a fresh impulse after the defeat of 
France in her war with (xermany. But the 
execution of this policy of colonization was not 
easy ; first because the country was already well 
populated, and secondly, because the number of 
French settlers willing to come over to Algeria 
was never high, f The inducement for settlement 
had therefore to take th(> form of government 
initiative — a sort of assisted emigration. The 
provision of land for settlement was the most 
important question. A period of systematic 
pillage and judicial robbery of the land belonging 
to the indigenous population, the Arabs and the 
Berbers, by the so-called policies of refouhnmnt 
and mntonnemeut followed. By the former the 
Algerians were continually driven back until the 
desert was reached, while by the latter they were 
forced into some sort of “native” settlements. By 
the end of the nineteenth century, the native 
Algerians had been completely robbed of their 
best lands and reduced to utter degradation. 
Vignoii says : “]^]ach revolt in effect, -and they 
were numerous as the repression of one was the 
germ of another -served as pretext for the 
confiscation of part or even all of the tribal lands. 
It was thus that the natives were driven back 
(on rofoula les indigenes) in the three provinces, 
all of their best lands being taken for 
distribution among colonists.” S Ih it surprising, 
then, that the high hopes placed on the 
colonization of Algeria have been an undiluted 
failure ? 

The French have evidently realized their 
mistakes in Algeria. The changed tactics in 
Tunisia and ^lorocco show a definite reorientation 
of their colonial policy for th.e rest of North 
Africa. The unwillingness of the French to settle in 
large numbers in the colonies has at last led 
them to turn away from the policy of assimilation 
and take refuge in indirect rule— the so-called 
policy of association. The deliberate spoliation 


• The mandated territories like Syria, Cameroons, 
etc., are left out of account here, because they do not 
strictly belong to the French Empire, 

t This situation has been aggravatetl by the 
influx of Europeans other than French, in particular 
Spaniards and Italians. Problems of the Foreign 

Populations”, Roberts, op. cit., p. 23<) et seq.) 

§ Ibid., p. 196. 
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of the land belonginji? to the natives of the 
country and the destruction of the indigenous 
social institutions have thus not been carried as 
far in Tunisia and Morocco. The practical 
success of this policy is directly reflected in the 
relatively greater prosperity of the native popula- 
tions and indirectly on French trade and 
commerce."^ 

In the rest of Africa, the actual settlement 
of the French has been ruled out by climatic 
and other considerations. Consequently, Frencli 
West Africa and French Equatorial Africa are 
examples of aoiouies tV exploitation par excellence. 
The success of the French in these colonies has 
been unequal. In the former, where the popula- 
tion is on a culturally higher level, the tribal 
organizations have been retained and adapted to 
the economic exigencies of the French colonial 
policy. SuSice it to say that in the latter, parti- 
cularly in the part formerly known as French 
Congo, all the horrors of the Belgian Congo, the 
neighbouring colony, have been repeated. In 
order to expedite the process of exploitation, 
concessions were granted to a number of com- 
mercial organizations, with administrative powers 
in their respective areas of concession. They in 
their turn destroyed the tribal organizations, 
imposed forced labour on the male members of 
the various tribes, separated husbands from 
wive.s, and perpetrated a thousand otiier atrocities,*!* 
from who.se ettects this piu’t of the French colonial 
empire has not yet fully recovered. 

* Cf. Roberts, op. cit., p. 281 et seq., and p. 578 
et seq. 

t Ibid. Mi\ Roberts writes : ‘'Government and 
Comptinies combined to bring about this situation, 
which was so castigated by de Brazza that his oflicial 
reix)rt was never published But the situation can 
be realized from what his lieutenant, Ohallaye, wrote : 
“The Congo natives live in a regrettable situation. 
The Concessionaire companies make them lal)Our for 
a trifle, using menace or even violence to secure 
their services : and their Government, without 
rendering a single service, crushes them with taxes 
and corvees. Instead of being draw'ii towards Euro- 
peans, as formerly, they doubt them and flee as far 
as possible ..The routes habitually used by Europeans 
are almost denuded of villages, w*hereas formerly 
the natives used to cluster there. Regions described 
by the first explorers as inhabited and fertile have 
become deserts.’’ (p. 353) Read also the nauseating 
details of the T(jaue-Gaud affaire, which created such 
a sensation in France in 1905. To quote Roberts 
again : *'Toqu6, a boy of twenty-four, had to produce 
3,0tX) carriers a month, or the Chad troops would 
starve. How he obtained them was unimportant as 
long as Aey were there. He found established a 
system df sltatery, regular raids, hosta^-camps for 
tne and terrible treatment of captives in gaol. 

The ue#^ 0 t»ers simply carried on the existing 
Syittem : aid ho comment is necessary when it is 
UlOl; they were condemned for shooting alleged 
de^queiits tit will, blowing up natives with dynamite 
a shata^esa disregard of native life in general 
Tt was a general massacre, in order to keep up the 
seevSoe/ Toqufe admitted,. eto..v’ (p. 355). 


Next in territorial expansion come Indo-Ohina 
and Madagascar, although in economic importance 
Indo-China occupies an altogether exceptional 
position in the French colonial empire. The 
conquest of both these areas was effected after 
prolonged struggle. By the end of the last 
century, the constitution of Indo-China emerged — 
a loose federation in which each member (with 
the exception of Cochin-China, already assimilated) 
was to enjoy a degree of free development. 
Willy-nilly, France was forced to seek native 
collaboration, partly because in the end popular 
opposition proved too strong, and partly also 
because the special position of Indo-China"^ 
precluded unadulterated assimilation. Paul 
Doumers federal idea, however, meant more 
than native collaboration. It implied, above all 
the creation of parUculuriani which would anti- 
cipate the growth of a feeling of solidarity of the 
various races inhabiting Indo-China. It is divide 
el inipera all over again. Gallieni’.s “policy of 
races” had ilone the same thing in Madagascai. 
France sought to break the power of the Hovas, 
the former ruling race, by separating •‘the people 
into their various racial groups, administered by 
their own chiefs under the advice of Residents, 
without forcing them to a uniform method of 
organization and administration for the whole island, 
for the manners, the customs and the character 
of each people have to be considered.”*!* For many 
reasons, above all the incongruity of interests 
of the ruler and the ruled, even this, as else- 
where, has not been wholly successful in prevent- 
ing the growth of a Malagasian 
movement. § The only other territory, as 
above, wliicii is of importance to tb‘> - 

colonial empire is New Caledonia, 
other islands and the live Indian towrf,,rin irion 
to the French, it shares the nega" / s 
tioii of being the most backward irr. 
overseas possessions. The migratiej*^, - 1 

Chinese to this island in recent tinns anfl. " ‘ 
most promising features for its futurlnlv a 
It has been noted that the i 
underlying the colonizing activk, ^ 
European powers has been the quickesfr*^’^^''^^' 
exploitation of the colonized countriesi^^opl * 

Rice is the back- bone of Indo-Chinese 
and constitutes Indo-Ohiiia’s main export. This ii(8l 
only makes the country unsuitable for European 
settlement, but also allows it an amount of economic 
freedom not enjoyed by France’s other colonies. 

t Quoted from Gallicni’s iustructiona to his 
Chefs de Provinces, (Provincial governors) in Octobei . 
1896 by Roberts, op. cit., p. 39.5. 

§ Of. Francois Coty’s frantic booklet, Sauvon.> 
ms colonies, (Save our colonies). Le Peril Rouye en Pays 
Noir (Red Peril in a Dark Country). A reprint of 
articles published in L’ Aoii du Peuple, Paris, 193] . 
This is a call to arms to all imperialist powers for 
united action, and Indian readers will particularly 
relish his reference to ‘‘uu fakir plus ou moin;^ 
grotesque” in the Avant-Propos, 

♦♦ Cf. Roberts^ op. cit., p. 541 et seq. 
tt Indeed, the backward condition of those part^ 



initial phase of such activities has consequently 
been characterized by such barbarity that, where 
the indigenous races are still vigorous enough 
to retaliate a period of unrest has inevitably 
followed, or where they have been utterly 
crushed, as in the French Congo, they have 
been reduced to such a state of moral torpor as 
to render them completely irresponsive to 
economic incentives. In both cases, the colonizing 
power has been a loser. The lessons of these 
experiences are writ large across the colonial 
history of France. By her exaggerated insistence 
on the subordination of colonial interests to 
those of the Meiropok^ the economic growth 
of the colonies has been crippled. To be sure, 
nothing shows this more clearly than the direct 
ratio between the freedom enjoyed by the different 
colonies and their economic development— the 
greater the freedom for developmeht, the greater 
the economic j)rogress. 

The short-sightedness of this policy — veritably 
one of killing the goose that lays the golden 
eggs— has long been apparent to discerning 
eyes, but it needed the shock of the last war 
to induce France to own its complete breakdown. 
The repeated industrial crises which France, 
in common with other countries, has experienced 
since the war have made her realize the real 
importance of the colonies, both as a market 
for her manufactures and as a source of raw 
materials. The nme en valmr scheme sponsored 
by Albert Sarraut, and accepted as official 
policy since 1921 is a public, although tardy, 
recognition that the arbitrary exploitation of 
the colonies in utter disregard of the colonies 
themselves has failed. The systematic develop- 
ment of the colonies is therefore to be attempted 
economic planning of the empire, by 
^tension of railways, irrigation and other 
T * improvement of public 

educiition and the like,^ 
this marks an enormous advanct; on 
methods of exploitation ; but often 
es are deceptive. At bottom it is only 
Ition of the paeU. colonial of the aneien 
modern terms. It is another deter- 
ftenipt at implementing the Imperial 
(which indeed has always existed in 
Intary form), i. e., carrying the implica- 
R post-war economic nationalism to its 

^ Ke French colonial empire, for instam^e, French 
quatorial Africa, the Anciennes Colonies, etc., are 
"only a reflex of their comparative economic use- 
lessness to the mother-country. 

• Cf. Hardy, op. cit., pp. 916-18. The main 
point in this scheme seems to be the profitable 
investment of French capital. As M. Hardy says : 
“H faut quo les capitaux francais se risquent aux 
colonies et ne cherchent pas immediatement de gros 
interests, car la mue m mknr ne sera pas en un 
jour.” (“We must see to it that the French capital 
even risks itself in the colonies without seeKing 
immediately a big profit for the final evaluation shall 
not be in a day.’M 



most logical conclusion. It is evident that the 
French have seen the logic of imperialism more 
clearly than the other powers. 

The more or less complete subordination of 
the economic interests of the colonies to those 
of France herself has had two indirect results. 
First, the deliberate strangulation of any political 
development in the colonies. True, a bod^ of 
French colonials have been given civil rights' 
from time to time, which has given rise to 
widely current myth that all French subjects 
are full French citizens* ; true also that, after 
the failure of the policy of assimilation, local 
customs and local social institutions have 
received the official imprimatur and the local 
intelligentsia have been received into the offici^ 
hierarchy in a subordinate position, but in 
practice none of these carries any great practical 
importance. The French have never accepted, 
even in theory, the ultimate right of the suDject 
races to govern themselves. The local assemblies 
that have been brought into being in some 
colonies, notably in Indo-China, are purely 
advisory in character and derive their ratsoii 
d’etre in administrative convenience. 

The real test of the situation is supplied by 
the control over local finances. With the 
possible exception of Algeria, which really 
corresponds to a Dominion in the Britiehi 
Empire, the power of the executive in this 
sphere is complete. Mr. Roberts may be quoted 

on this question : “ in general, the executive 

officials control the budgets in the i^rench 
colonies, and, even in places like Algeria, where 
a limiting convention had grown up to the 
contrary, the officials have power to step in it 
the occasion should arise. In most colonies, 
the executive is completely untrammelled, and, 
in the remainder, mainly so, although ^cmat 
privikges have been vonchsafed in practice to 
Alge7ia.^’ (Italics ours.)t The special privileges 
granted to Algeria only confirm the statement 
made above regarding the fundamental similarity 
between the colonial practices of France and 
Great Britain, namely, that the distinction made 
between the colonics de peuplement and the 
eolo7iies d’exploitaiion is fundamental. Secondlg^ 
the cultural backwardness of the French colonial 
subjects, which they, of course, more or less 
share with the colonial subjects of other powers, 
is of particular interest. The French, as a 
logical people, have clearly seen the danger of 
imparting a high standard of education, or for 
that matter any education at all to the colonial 
subjects. Literary education has in consequence 
never enjoyed official patronage, the emphasis 
being laid on technical education, agricultural 
and otherwise. It would thus not only produce 
efficient apiculturisls and craftsmen, but would 
also anticipate the ‘^dangers” in too literary an 


• Cf. Roberts, op, citi; p. 78 et seq. 
t Cf. Roberts, op. cit., p. 630, 
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education. Needless to sa 5 % that in formulating 
the ideal of colonial education too narrowly, 
neither of these objects has been fulfilled. 
Technical education on a wide scale is still an 
ideal in the French (colonies* while it is yet to 
be proved that unrest inherent in (colonial 
conditions can be stemmed by artificial measures, 
such as withholding higher education from the 
subject races. 

Is it any wonder, then, that the French 
colonies arc seething with discontent ? The 
Frencli ani naively surprised at the young 
Annamite or young Tunisians for their lack.of 
gratitude for the civilization that they have 
brought to them. To their disadvantage, they 
compare them with their forefathers, whom they 
hold up as models of loyalty. They conveniently 
forget, however, the toll that they had to pay in 
human blood before their acquiescence, mistakenly 
called loyalty, could be exacted. But in time the 
grim memory of the past recedes, and the old yields 
place to the new. The economic and jiolitical 
contrasts between the ruler and the niled become 
sharper and sharper, with its endless sequel of 
revolts and violent suppressions. “Powder speaks'’ 
is well-nigh axiomatic^ with French colonial admini- 
stration. f xYntl yet, tliere is another side to the 

* In Indo-China, for instance, up to 1923 there 
was only one industrial school at Hanoi ; by the end 
of the year the number increased to eleven “with 
1,091 students,— for a population of twenty millions.” 
(Of. Roberts, op. cit., 478). 

t Ibid., p. 478. Mr. Uol>ert8 says ; '^Jt must l)e 


picture— its human side — which is in many ways 
uniijue. The racial factor (qua racid factor) has, 
till now, never been a bar sinister with the 
French. Colour has never formed an insuperable 
barrier between the French and the coloured 
peoples of the French Empire. It has not 
embittered the social i-elations between the French 
and their subject races, quite to the same extent, 
as among the Anglo-Saxons. There still exists 
a neutral plane where the ruler and the ruled 
can meet as human beings. This is an important, 
and at once incalculable factor in the future 
relations of France with her colonies, llie 
comparative success of the French in reconciling 
the Negroes, for instance, to French rule is 
certainly due in a large measure to the absence 
of racial arrogance of the French.^ But, after 
till, . this may not have any significance at all. 
The real test will come when the systemati(^ 
fUfur en vakiir of the French Empire is well on 
its way, because in the last resort race prejudict* 
thrives on what feeds on, namely, economic 
rivalry. It is not sui giavrls. 


admitted, too, that Faidherbe's succinct (lesj)atch, 
“powder spoke”, could have applied to most of this 
forw'ard- movement, because it was in the main an 
imperialistic venture based on military conquest.” 
This excessive reliance on force will* be noticed 
throughout the French Empire. 

§ This is also due to the fact that, unlike the 
Algerian Moslems, for instance, the negro populations 
had ^ no great past to make ihoni resent foreign 
domination to the same extent. 

— — - ,^<'s‘ex , 
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THE FOUNDATION OF THE NATIONAL INSTITUTE L'|Jpa; , 

OF SCIENCES, INDIA ' ana'- 

Inlv "a fw ’ 

By G. C. MUKHERJI, m. hc. \ 


T he twenty-second session of the Indian 
Science (bngress was held at Calcutta in 
the first week of January 1935, under the 
chairmpnship of Mr. J. H. Hutton, i. c. b., the 
distinguished anthropologist, who as census 
commissioner for India in 1931, had unique 
knowledge of the race problem in India. The 
inauguration ceremony was performed by His 
Excdlency the Viceroy of India, and was 
attended by His Excellency the Governor of 
J^ngal and distinguished gentry and officials of 
number of Scientists present 
veiiim a record of over a thousand. 

iSie attainment of age by the representative 
body of indiftO Scientists was marked by another 
for the future of Science 
in Ridk, . die inauguration of a National 


Institute (or Academy) of Sciences^ for i 

act as a representative body of eminent 
scientists for national as well as internationillh 
work. The history of the movement which 
ultimately led to the foundation of this body 
has already appeared in the pages of this journal. 
In 1934:, the Indian Science Congress which 
met at Bombay under the presidentship of Prof. 
M. N. Saha, r. r. s., acceptea his proposals for 
the foundation of an All-India Academy of 
Sciences. The whole question was discussed at 
a special meeting of the general committee, 
which is the supreme body of the Indian Science 
^JSongress, where resolutions were passed appoint- 
ing a representative committee for devising ways 
and means for bringing a National Academy 
of Sciences into existence. The composition and 
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the work of the committee are thus described 
by Dr. J. H. Hutton, the Congress president 
for 1935, in his presidential address : 


"It is enough to remind you that the Indian 
Science Congress marked its coining of age by 
appointing a committee to draft proposals for the 
institution of a body whi(jh should perform for 
India some of those functions which the Itoyal 
Society discharges with regard to science in the 
United Kingdom. These proposals in accordance 
with your instructions are to be laid before your 
rSeneral Committee at this session. Seven 
meetings of the Acadtimy Committee were held, at 
the first of which it was decided to determine 
first, the number of Foundation Fellows to form 
the Academy and then to consider its constitution 
as it was clearly desirable to have the constitution 
oi the Academy approved by those who were to 
form it, before the draft was submitted to the 
Indian Science Congress. Arrangements were 
therefore inade for the allotment of fellowships to 
the various sciences and for the selection of the 


persons to fill them. It was decided that the 
question of the location of the Academy’s head- 
<iuarter8 must bo postponed for the decision of 
the Foundation I'ellows, and part of the set of 
iMiles drafted by Professor Meghnad Saha was 
also cimsidered. ‘ Before the second meeting could 
take place however, the work of the Acadcjmy 
< 'ommittec, as revealed in the copy of the minutes 
sent to absent members, was adversely criticized 
by Sir C. V. Eatnan, himself one of those members 
ill n twesidential address to a conference of South 
Indian Scientists at Bangalore. This was followed 
))y his taking the unexpected step of registering 
a’ society as the Indian Academy of Sciences at 
ift,.Bangaldre, thus involving your Academy Committee 

8 ' comic imbroglio more suited to the 
the two Kings (or was it Mayor ?) 
rd than to those of the scientists of 
ir Academy Committee, however, went 
ts work and ultimately came to an 
with the Bangalore Academy, the terms 
involved the substitution of the name 
nstitutc of Science of India” for National 
E Sciences of India and some minor 
nges in the draft of the aims and 
he proposed body. The Indian Academy 
3 , Bangalore, has in its turn made 
ressary changes in its memorandum of 
and constitution, and the present 
that the body brought into existence 
iian Science Congress will co-operaie 
ree existing bodies of Academy status in 
ilifferent parts of India and with such other 
academies of sufficient status as may be formed 
in the future.” 




Formation ok tuk Nxtionai. iNBTrrrrr: and 
ITS First Coi^noit/ 

The above extract is an admirable summary 
:»t the situation, and it is necessary only to add 
that 125 invitations were sent to 125 scientists 
who were selected by the sub-committees set up 
tor the purpose and ^proved by the Academy 
("ommittee to become Foundation Fellows. To 
these invitations, there were only six refusals 
iind these vacancies along with the three which 


were ilue to deaths were filled up by the Com- 
mittee at its last sitting. The. Committee, acting 
as the provincial Council, elected the first eouncU 
as follows : Dr. L. L. Fermor, f. k. h., Director 
of Geological Survey of India, who had guided 
the deliberations of the Acadmey Committee 
throughout all its sittings, was elected first 
president, and the Vice-Presidents were Prof. 
S. R. Kashyap, the distinguished Botanist of 
Lahore and General Couchmann, Surveyor 
(leneral of India. Unfortunately Prof. Kashyap 
diwl .shortly afterwards before he could take 
office and Prof. Birbal Sahni of Lucknow was 
elected in his place. The Secretaries were Prof. 
S. P. Agharkar who has acted as Secretary of 
the Indian Science Congre.ss for the last ten 
years, and Dr. Heron of the Geological Survey 
of India. Prof. M. N. Saha was elected Foreign 
Secretary. A (buucil of 25 representing nil 
sciences and provinces in India \vas elected. 

Tin: Indiav Science Coxgrksh Pasheb 

THE S(’HEME 

The draft constitution and the draft rules 
and regulations of the proposed body were 
placed before the General Committee of the 
Indian Science Congress on January 5 and 
carried unanimously with the single amendment 
that in the first year, the number of Fellows to 
be taken into the Institute should be 25 instead 
of 1(1 in after years. The proposal for acceptance 
of the draft report was seconded by Sir U. N. 
Brahmachari on behalf of the Asiatic Society, 
by Prof. K. N. Bald on behalf of the U, r. 
Academy, by Prof. Waikatesachar on behalf of 
the Indian Academy of Science at Bangalore 
and by Prof P. N. Ghosh on behalf of the 
General Committe. 

Tm: IXAIKMTIIATION OF THE NATIONAL 
Institi^te of science 

The constitutional position being thus cleared, 
the Inauguration Ceremony of the National 
Institute of Sciences was performed by His 
Excellency the Governor of Bengal on January 
7, 1935, in the Senate Hall of Calcutta Univer- 
sity. The ceremony was attended by about three to 
four hundred scientists of India and the gentry of 
Calcutta. One of the nothble guests was the 
Hon’ble Kumtu* Jagdish Prasad, i. c. 8., member 
designate for the department of health, lands 
and education in the CJovernment of India. 
Messages of goodwill and prosperous career were 
received from the great Indian Pioneers of 
Scientific Research in the country, from Sir J. C. 
Bose, Sir P. C. Ray, as well as Sir 0. M. Froster 
the late Director of Indian Institute of Science, 
Bangalore. The date sheeted for the inaugural 
meeting w^as too late to rander possible the 
presence of members of the Government of India 
but messages of goodwill were received from 
Sir Fazli Husain, then member for education 
in the Government of India, and Sir James 
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Grigg, the finance member and Sir Frank Noyce, 
Home Member of the Government of India. 

In the presence of this distinguished assembly 
Dr. Fermor, f.r.s., Director of the Geological 
Survey of India and first President of the 
National Institute of Science, gave an impressive 
addyess in which he gave a rapid survey of the 
progress of Science in India during the last 
and the present century. 

Scientific' Eesearch in India 

Very substantial contributions to science were 
made i>y India, said Dr. Fermor, before the 
advent of the Europeans. Part of these contri- 
butions was indigenous, and pre-Greek. The 
Arab Science was built upon Greek and Hindu 
Science. But the introduction of West European 
Science and learning, he said, appears really to 
date from the aiTival in Calcutta of Sir William 
Jones, a Puisne Judge of the Supreme Court 
at Fort William in Bengal in 1783, followed 
by the foundation in 1784 of the Asiatic Society, 
a society for the study of the antiquities, arts, 
sciences and literature of Asia. 

The Asiatic Society of Bengal, previously 
called only the Asiatic Society, exerted a very 
healthy influence on the progress of Science in 
India. Under its advice was founded the Indian 
Museum for storing the collections of the society, 
as well the various scientific services of the 
Government of India. In Lord Curzon’s Education 
Act of 1909, little stress was laid on Scientific 
Education and Research in the University 
curricula, though even under such discouraging 
circumstances, individual centres of work were 
started by Sir J. C. Bose, and Sir P. C. Ray, 
in the Presidency College, Calcutta, and practi- 
cally on their own initiative. It is worthy of 
notice that even as early as 187() a practising 
doctor of Calcutta, Dr. Mahendra Lai Sirkar, 
founded on his own initiative the Indian Asso- 
ciation for the cultivation of Science, at first 
mainly for the teaching of science to under- 
graduates, which then used to be neglected in 
the Universities, but after 1904 it was converted 
into a Re^earch Association, which gave facilities 
to Sir C. V. Raman and his students for carry- 
ing on his well-known research work on acous'- 
tics and molecular diflTraction. From 1904 we 
enter upon a new stage in the development, 
of Scientific Research in India, a period 
characterized by the foundation of a number 
of specialist science societies, and Government 
and private Research Institutions. The dates of 
the foundation of some of these are as follows : 


The Bombay Natural History Society 
—Bombay 1888 

The Mining and Geological Institute 
— (Calcutta 1906 

The Inclian Mathematical Society 
■ 1907 

The CileuUa Mathematics Society 
-^Calcutta 1908 


Bose Research Institute— -Calcutta 1917 

Institute of Engineers— Calcutta 1921 

Indian Botanical Society— Peripatetic 
(Lucknow at Present) 1921 

The Benares Mathematical Society 
— Benares 1921 

Indian Chemical Society— Calcutta 1924 


Geological, Mining and Metallurgical 
Institute 

The Indian Physical Society — Calcutta 1934 
The Society of Biological Chemists 
—Bangalore 

The Indian Society for Soil Science 
Calcutta 1934 

The Institution of CJhemists, India, 

Calcutta ^ ^ 1927 

The Indian Physiological Society 
—Calcutta 1984 

In addition to the Scientific Services, the 
following Research Institutions have been 
founded by the public and the Government on 
various dates. 

The Imperial Institute of Veterinary 
Research— Muktesar 


The Imperial Agricultural Research 
Institute— Pusa (now shifted to 
Delhi)— Part of the endowment 
came from an American millionaire 

The Central Medical Research 

In stitute— Kasnuli 

The Imperial Forest Research 

Institute— Debra Dun 

All-India Institute of Public Health 
and Hygiene, Calcutta— Partly 
financed by the Rockefeller Endow- 
ment Trusts 

School of Tropical Medicine— Calcutta. 

(Partly endowed by public subscription ’ 

The Hatfekine Institute— Bombay. / , 

The Indian Institute of Science,/ 
Bangalore 

(This Institute was founded by thi 
Tata, industrialist and business mj 
have an endowment yielding an 
about three lakhs of rupees, and 
freely given by the Mysore State. 

Government gives an annual 
Rs. 30,090 and the Imperial GoveA/^<^<^7^w\^ 
tributes Rs. 150,000 and smaller sums Xjivilvt* 
by other Governments, It is run 
India Institution). 

The University College of Science, 

Calcutta 

(Founded on the bequests left 
Calcutta University by two Calcutta 
Sir T. N. Palit and Sir R. B. Ghosh and tl 
Raja of Khaira. The total bequests amount 
Rs. 75 lakhs. It has got research Chairs 
Physics, Chemistry, Zoology, Botany ai 
Agriculture.) 

Of recent notable bequests for scienti 
research may be mentioned the Foundation 
tbe College of Science and Technology for t 


1903 

1906 

1907 


1934 


hclori(*i 

|iiu 

iions atifl. 


il y ‘a f(4^^ 


1916 
to tl 
lawyei 
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Andhra Dniveraity, by the Maharaja of Jaipur 
(Madras Presidency) yielding an income of two 
lakhs of rupees per year, the Lakshmi Narayau 
Trust at Nagpur amounting to Rs. 37 lafcihs, 
the Foundation of various University Chairs 
at Benares and Aligarh by the Princes and the 
rich men of India and the foundation of the 
Royal Institute of Sciences, Bombay, which is 
due to endowments given by a number of 
Bombay millionaires. 


Reseakch Work in Science, in the Indian 
Universities 


Though the teaching of Science was formally 
recognized in 1904, the real impetus to Research 
work in the Universities was given by the 
Sadler Committee in 1917, which recommended 
a scheme of re-organization in which it was 
definitely laid down that original Research should 
also form a part of the duty of the Professorial 
staff of Universities. At the present time the 
number of Universities in India has multiplied 
to 17 and though all Universities are not equally 
advanced as regards research organization, it may 
be said that the principle has been recognized 
and all Universities are striving towards the 
goal. 


les 




With this multitute of new bodies— services, 
societies. Universities, Research institutes— coming 
continuously into being, with a resultant tendency 
towards greater and greater specialization and 
ponsequeiit isolation of workers, there is an 
^creasing need for organizations directed to 
i^,^^*^^r-acting fissiparous tendencies so as again 
men of science and other branches of 
i^back to a common fold providing for 
phange of views; a result that can be 
fher on a comprehensive basis enabling 
ation of all branches of learning, or 
all branches of science, or upon a 
^ntal plan in whicli allied groups of 
brought together. 

E>me extent such facilities have been 
^by the Indian Science Congress, which 
ided in 1911, by the joint efforts of Prof. 
Simonson of Madras and Prof. P. S. 
lion of Lucknow, both professors of 
fiemistry in 1911 on the model of the British 
Association. The first session of the Congress 
was held in 1914 in the rooms ot the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal under the Presidency of that 
distinguished pioneer of education, the late Sir 
Ashutosh Mukerjl. This Congress, which has 
since become an Association, meets annually, 
moving from one important city to another on 
a plan analogous to that adopted by the British 
Association, so that during 22 years 10 different 
centres of research have been visited. The great 
success of this organization is shown by the 
large numbers of scientists from all parts of 
India who now attend the annual sessions and 
the^ corresponding magnitude of its annual 


requires a permanent office, aiivl this, in fact, is 
pi-ovided in Calcutta by the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, which acts as the managing body of the 
Congress. There can be little doubt that the 
Indian Science Congress has proved of *very 
great benefit in promoting intercourse between 
the scientists of all parts of India and all 
sciences, thereby mitigating both forms of isola- 
tion. But this Association meets only once a 
year, and it is for one week only during 52 
that scientists are afforded the opportunity for 
the fruitful intercourse. During the rest of the 
year, the centres of research tend to remain in 
geographical isolation from one another, and at 
those centres, particularly at the larger ones, the 
scientists return from the Congress to their 
specialist isolation, making use as far as possible 
of specialist societies. 

The history of the movement for founding 
a National Institution which will act as a 
National Body for counter-acting, as Dr. Fermor 
puts it geologically, fissiparems tendencies amongst 
Scientific men in India, has already been describ- 
ed. The objects of the National Institute of 
science is given in the memorandum which is 
reproduced below : 


Name 

1. The Society shall be called the National 
Institute of Sciences of India. 

Objects 

2. The objects of the National Institute of 
Science of India are 

(а) The promotion of natural knowledge in 
India includiiisr its practical application to problems 
of national welfare. 

(б) To effect co-ordination between scientific 
academies, societies, institutions, and Government 
scienitfic departments and services. 

(c) To act as a body of scientists of eminence 
for the promotion and safeguarding of the interests 
of scientists in India : and to represent internation- 
ally the scientific work of India. 

(d) To act through properly constituted National 
Committees in which other learned academies and 
societies will be associated, as the National Research 
Council of India, for undertaking such scientific 
work of national and international importance as 
the Council may be called upon to perform by 
the public and by Government. 

(e) To publish such proceedings, journals, 
memoirs and transaciions, and other publications 
as may be found desirable. 

if) To promote and maintain a liaison between 
Science and Letters. 

(/y) To secure and manage funds and endow- 
ments for the promotion ot Science. 

(/?) To do and perform all other acts, matters, 
and things that may assist in, conduce to, or be 
necessary for the fulfilment of the above-mentioned 
aims and objects of the Institute. 

Justification for the Choice of the 
Name '‘National Institute” 

Dr. Fermor devoted a part of his address to 
a justification ot the choice of the term ‘Tnstitute’V 
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^vhic*h he showed originally connoted regional 
activities ; for the original Academy of Plato in 
the golden days of Greece was really a pleasure 
garden which is supposed to have belonged 
to an ancient Gn'ek hero Academus. In mis 
lirst Academy the Philosophers discussed 
Arts and Letters., ^latheniatics and Sciences 
as jvell as Philosophy. As the Academy move- 
ment was revived in Europe during the middle 
ages, the bodies formed in different countries 
like the French Academy had more or less 
regional activities, /. c., they were located 
in a certain city anil the members of the 
Academy used to meet fre<iuently in the hall of 
the Academy for discussion on all kinds of 
philosophical topics. Even the great Academics 
of the world, v the Royal Society of Lontlgn, 
the French Aitadeiny, and the Prussian Academy 
of Sciences, Avere at first somewhat regional in 
their activities. It was Napolean who first felt 
the necessity of having a soidety representing 
all nation-wide activities in all branches of 
learning and Science and he constituted a new 
organization called the National Institute of Arts 
and Sciences of France of which the various 
Academies formed the co-operating branches. This 
system seems to have worked well in France 
and today a French Savant, whether he is a 
man of letters or of science, takes it to be the 
highest honour to be selected a Member of the 
Institute. In the United Kingdom, there is no 
organization corresponding to the InMiintc dr 
Fraiv^e in its activities but the Royal Society of 
London is by common consent regarded as the 
premier scientific society and acts as the National 
Ai^ademy of Sciences for organization, in co- 
operation with the Royal Society of Iklin burgh, 
and the Royal Irish Academy and other learned 
scientific societies, of the National Committees 
in various branches of scientific activity for 
advising the Government oh Scientific inattiTS of 
National importanc?e and for represen hition in the 
International Councils in India. Prior to the 
founding of the National Institute of Sciences, 
there have been 3 bodies of Academies rank, vv.., 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, founded 150 years 
ago, which includes all branches of Sciences and 
Letters; The Academy of Sciences of U. P. 
which was formed in 1930 and the Indian 
Acadenw of Sciences at Bangalore founded in 
1934. The discussions amongst the scientists in 
India held throughout 1934 sometimes not with- 
out passion, had shown that for a continent 
like India there is need for more scientific 
Academies of this type. In fact, it is advisable 
to . have two more Academies, one at the Western 
Presidency (Bombay or Poona) and the other at 


I^ahore. But apparently these Academies with 
their activities, whi(‘h, inspite of their naim*. 
cannot but be regional, cannot act as a co-ordina- 
ting body ; which function can only be discharged 
by a body having a different designation ; hence 
the name, National Institute of Sdenrf.% 
commended itself to the Academy Committe(‘,. 
but a programme had to be devised by whicli 
undesirable competition with other Aeadoniies 
could be avoided. With this object in view 
a programme has been laid down for the 
National Institute of Science to which no 
objection can be made by any of the Academies 
in existence or Academies which may be formed 
in the netu* future. The Institute is to consist 
of a select body of scientists starting with the 
number 125 and electing 25 more in the first 
year and 10 in the subsequent years, though it 
will be governed by a council elected froni 
amongst its fellows, it has been decided t<‘ 
include in its council one vice-president and one 
men) her of the council t^o be nominated by each 
of the co-ordinating Academies. For the election 
of Follows, rules have been framed, modelled on 
those of the Royal Society, but modified to suit 
the needs of the country. One important 

difference is that all elections, whether of new 
Fellows or of the Council, should be determined 
by postal ballot. Dr. Fermor further .gave a 
brief sketch of the future activities of the 
National Institute of Sciences, which will act as 
a National Research Council for the country and 
also represent Indian Science on the Inter- 
national Research Councils through the formation 
of National (Committees in co-opmition with other 
Academies and learned Societies which will 
co-operate with the National Institute in the 
same -way as the Royal Socie^ of Edinb^f^*^; 
and the Royal (or National) Irish Acadeni>^^^^^^ 
other learned societies of the United nuikc 
co-operate with the Royal Society of L^icfuTi(*s 
similar purposes. The programme Jbrimifion 
adopted in response to the request m| .\ . 
Indian Science Congress by the Gov€ . ' 

India since 1930. On the publicatioiC^^. 
National Institute has got an amb ions aim 
gramme of publishing transactions, mehlv a 
proceedings of Symposia held on \ro(><.jjbK: 
subjects. It is Imped that the Nationalv 
will act as a reservoir of Scientific 
and experience. About 125 Fellows 

agreed to become Foundation Fellows, are 
the leaders of Scientific Research in this counti^ 
like Sir J. C. Bose, Sir P. C. Ray and Sir C. V. 
Raman and dl the distinguished professors in 
the Universities and members of Scientific 

services of Government of India. 



\\y P. U. SITBRAMANIAN 


I T is only in tho l^ast that art still has a 

philosophy and still remains the greatest 
exponent of national faith and race 

traditions, fndian art 'was conceived 

when that wonderful intuition flashed upon 
the Indian mind tliat the soul of man is 

Ktcu’nal and one with the Supreme Soul, the 



The iinau:e of Kali, taken from a panel 
in laulnmandapam 


liord .and cause of all things. This idea of 
the artist indentifying himself with Nature 
in all her moods is really the keynote of all 
Asiatic art, poetry and music. Indian art in 
its greater achievements is more concerned 

66 — 6 


with sculpturci and architecture than with 
painting. Temple craftsmanship is the founda- 
tion of all the great architecture of India, 
secular as well as religious. 

Many of the great Hindu temple fouuda- 
tions give permanent employment to master 
builders learned in Silpa Sastras and the 
donations of pious Hindus towards the 
building of new temples or the repair of old 
ones for constructing rest-houses for pilgrims, 
bathing ghats, etc., help to keep alive the 



Samashti Gayatri at the entrance of Sri 
Sundareswara temple at Madura 


traditions of Indian Architecture and of 
many of the crafts depi^ndent on it. There 
can hardly be a foreign visitor, who (utti boast 
himself of having made a survey of fndian 
art without casting his eyes on the gigantic 
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pillars and domes of Tirmnalai Naik’s palace 
and the wonderful carvings, beautiful designs 
and lofty towers of the Meenakshi Temple in 
Madura. 

• The temple of Madura is dedicated to 
I^ord Sundareswara, the third of the manif(‘s- 
tations of the Hindu Trinity, and Goddess 
Meenakshi. According to the Hindu traditions 
and religious literature God Siva performed in 
Madura his sixty four miracles or ^Mieelas” as 
they arc* called. 


Samashti Gayatri are represented. Opposite 
to these lie the Maha Mandapa, a big hall 
and other pavillioiis in whicih on special occa- 
sions processional images of the deity arc* 
placed and worshipped. In this place there 
is a mandapa enclosed by 8 pillars of 25 
feet in height ornamented with 25 representa- 
tions of Siva, all stable, massive and archi- 
tecturally proportionate and there are also 
huge columns ^ith a number of scadptured 
‘Yalis’ (dephaiits, and other tigurc^s of high 


Situated in the heart of 
the city, with its huge and 
magnific*.ent towers, over a 
furlong scjuare in area, the 
temple adds beauty to the 
city. The porch leading to 
the temple is called Asta Sakti ■ 
mandapam. The gateway and 
the nntana,s or towers on 
the top of tlic |)orch are 
extremely elegant and arc^ of 
the sacred architc'ctural type 
purely I )ra vidian. Before* 
reaching the Sanctum Sancto- 
rum of Goddess Meenakshi 
one has to pass a dark 
mandapa, the Golden Lily 
Tank (potramarai) and the 
Hall of Parrots ( Kill Katti pi||„^ 

Mandapa) wherein the ^statues 
of the Pandavas are carved on the two rows 
of pillars. 






The archers in the palace 

either side of the entrance to the 
fianctomm of Sundareswara two 
bGauiS&} Usages of Panebakshara Moorti and 


in the Hall of J^'l^^ot» faniouH for its scnlptur^f , 

/ make 

archieological interest. The artisti^ctorif^s » 
outstanding merit on this coIininifiOn » 
scnlpturc*s can be? realized from the variuius 
Opposite to the toinplo is a hall iuJiMipils 
Vasanta Mandapa (spring rosf icMis an5^ 
elaborate sculptural works of variolly a 
Siva represented in the huge pi^^eccntl\^. 
ligures carved out have a classic "j^nvike 
and a form with chiselled and remV'opl j 
workmanship. At stated intervals 
is brought out in procession with all paraph^ 
nalia. Festivals are celebrated every montl 
Chitra, Puttn and Teppam festival 
being the most prominent of them all. O 
the two great twins of artistic creatioi 
the beautiful temple so far describe! 
is one, the other is tlie palace of Tirumala 
Naik within whose magnificent precincts th 
various Government offices are accomraodatec 
The palace is an eloquent illustration of i 
more modern Indian Architecture. It is i 
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liiip;e, crowd llial :itU;iidcd th(' Aslitanii fi'stival. 
(•(^Icbrjitcd ill the mouth of I)(‘cemh(ir 



1 .^ 


Suith Indian Sjilondoiir. »Soulh India is famous for its 
^oatin^ festivals and here is a ]nctnre from Madura 
showing the lloalin^- in jiro^ress Mith (Joddess 
M'i Minakshi in the float. 


(lajamoorti or Krittivasas 




I I building with lofty domes supported 
al pillark The building reminds us 
[ays in which the kings of Inditi lived 
ITow they spent money on things of beauty 
aie a ioy for over. 

Indian arehitectiiro is an ancient national 
art botuKi U|- with the religion and tradition 
of the people and nowhere has it been better 


preserved than in the religious edifices of 
the country. The eentral idea through 
Indian art is inhenmt in spirit, not in matter 
and is (*asily intelligible to those who will 
road it in the light of the religion and 
philosophy which inspired both the artists 
and the people to whom the art was 
addressed. 






I N view of the ^reat dust that is being 
kicked up in Parliament in ('onncction 
with the Government of India Bill, 
and of the extraordinary claims that 
are being made by its sponsors as to the 
magnitnde and momentousness of the reforms 
pro|)OS(Hl and risks taken by the National 
( Jovermmaii of laigland, it may not be nn- 
inter(‘sting to recall the debate on the India 
Hill of 1S38. A great son of India, Raja 
Rammohnn Roy, was present at that debate in 
I^irliament and heard the speeches with the 
most anxious interest. Perhaps the most 
<listingnished speaker on that occasion was 
Macaulay, njprescnting the most (mliglitimed 
view of that time about the better government 
of His Majesty’s Indian territories. If Ram- 
inohun Roy could come to life today and hear 
or read th(^ speeches of Sir S. Iloan* or Mr. 
S. Baldwin, l»e would be surprised that so 
litth‘ advance has been imuh^ siiua* then 
in the Parliamentary thought and consenmee 
about India ; and that the Parliamentary 
leaders of lo<lay still talk in tlie language of 
Macaulay, stec])(*d in cautious prud(u)ce and 
sentimental rectitude ; and still walk in his 
footsU'ps, only in places heel foremost. It 
would seem that the key-not<^ of British 
Political o])inion about India was fixed once 
for all by men like* Macaulay a hundred years 
back ; and all that the succeeding generations 
of British politicians have done is to modulate 
tlie voice from time to time or add showy 
improvisations to win applause. 

This is what Macaulay said with regard to 
the wisdom of retaining the archaic East India 
C’ompany as an organ of Government for 
India. 

e question I ackjiowledge, beset with 
ties. We ^ave to solve one of the hardest 
. in polities. We are trying to make brick 

vsifiw. to bring a clean thing oat of an 
-jimckan, to give a good (Jovernincnt to a pciople 
td we cannot give a free government.-... 

If ther f|deBtion were, what is the best mode of 
secttViog. jlood' Government in Europe ? The 
in^r^ smkiterer in politics would answer, represen- 


tative institutions. In India von cannot liave 
representative institutions. Of all the iniiuinerahk' 
speculators who have oficred their sugg(3Stions on 
Indian ]H>litics, not a single (»ne, as far as 1 know, 
ho\ycver deinocrati<‘.al his opinion may be, has (iver 
maintained the fx^ssildity of giving at the present 

time, such institutions to India We have* to 

engraft on despotism thos(^ Idessings whicli arc 
natural fruits »)f liberty. In these circumstances. 
Sir, it iMdioves m to la* eantioiis, (‘ven to the 
verge of timidity. The light of political sci(*nce 
aiid history are withdrawn : vve are walking in 
darkness : we do not distiiictly see whither \sv 
are going. It is th(i wisdom of a man, so* situated, 
to feci his way, and not to plant his foot till lie 
is well assured that the ground before liim is 
tirm.” 

M(‘ w'ouid be a bold man who would say 
in the face of the above (juotation, that lOnglish, 
political attitud<‘ towards Indian self-govern^;' 
nient has alt(‘red, in any essential, from what 
Macaulay adumbrated more than hundred 
y(‘ar.s sinc('. The same need of extreme 

cautiousness ; the sann* emphasis cm the 
impossibility of introducing re[)resentative 
governnnmt (ft Ihe prrsruf Untv ; (In' 
distress of w'alking in darkness — bi spj'^ ^^ 
hundred years of intimate Indian Adn/^*‘.'‘^ 
tion and the founding of eightcc 
I Tiiversities— the same liardest pr< 
politics and history ; tin* same n 
maiking brick without straw and silk* 
of sow’s ear ; and lastly the same i 
but unfortunately impracticable end 
engraft on de.spotism the natural 
liberty — all are written large on the 
ihe White Paper, J. P. 0. 

Government of India Bill ; and are 
re-echoed by tlie Parliamentary speeches in 
support of those ilocumonts. 

Again, 

‘*A repre.senLal.ive constitution India (‘iimiot at 
present have. And we have therefore, I think, 
given her the. best eonstitiitioii of which shi^ is 
capable.’’ 

As regards (Jivil Service recruitment he 
said 

‘Tiidia is entitled to the service of the best 
talents which England can spare,” 

Sir S. Hoare is exactly of the same 


'Brmitjrlon.* 

in 

ons auii 
,ly a fw ; 



MACAULAY ^ 

opiiiion : the only diflerenee being that while 
Maeaiilay’s attitude was benevolent, Hoare’s 
is tyrannical towards Fudia, owing to the 
tdianged cireiirnstauees. Mr. Churchill would, 
perhaps, like to make a slight change in the 
lai^guage and say, ‘^England is entitled to 
send th(^ best talents that she can spare for the 
service of India.” But the meaning is identi- 
cal. 

The foundation of th(‘ now-familiar pose of 
regretbd admission of th(‘ anomalous position 
of England in relation to India, by which 
generations of I^nglish politicians hav^e justi- 
lied, at least reconciled, their Indian [)olicy to 
their own conscicmce, seems to liave been 
laid by Macaulay when he said : 

“Do I call th(^ t TOvornnuail of India a porfed 
(lovernment ? Very far from it. No nation can Ik‘ 
perfeetly well governed till it is competent to 

covorn its(‘lf The ])ow(‘r of the (’ompany is an 

anomaly in polities Flat what eonstitiition can 

we jL;ivo to onr Indian Kmpiiv which shall not 
he sirarij;e. which shall nut he anomalous ? The 
('ompany is an anomaly ; hut it is ]mii of a 
systcan where (^vt'rythin^' is anomaly. It is the 
siranmost of all ‘j;()vernments ; hut it is desi»*m‘d 
for the straniicst of all Rmpires." 

TliC above attitude of mind lias betm as a 
shi(‘l(l to the J^nglish lAirlia merit for defending 
all sortx of political freaks, monstrosities, and 
^Jj^U'i‘sies in the administration of India from 
ast Fndia Trading ( ^impany— which 
xv described as a ‘n\)litical monster of 
res, siil)jcet in one liemisphere and 
\in another'^ — down to the Iliareliiiad 
|ninnal Electorate, Dotible Uhamlters 
llVovinees, Indirect Election, apd 

J Safeguards of these days. India 
ially and geograpliically the land 
; so the Britisher is not bound by 
princi[)lo of jiolitical scien<;c or 
pphy in ordering its administration. 
livd*^\nomaly’ ! 

The very habT of a certain type of Ikitish 
imperial politician staring in ama/ament at his 
own imaginary shadow on the moving screen 
of history is due originally to the picturesque 
imagination of Macaulay. The germ of the 
famous theory of ‘trusteeship’ whicli England 
has been / exploiting with such success for 
generations lies concealed in the sense of 
wonder which the strangeness of the genesis 
of the British Empire in India forced upon 
Macaulay^s historical mind* From dumb 
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wonder to a recognition of Ih’ovidontial 
di.spensatioii ; and from that to self-constituted 
“trusteeship” was of course a natural progres- 
sion. Said Macaulay on the occasion of 
the Fndia debate of 1833 ; , 

“That a handful of adventures should have 
subjiij^atod a vast (‘ountry divided from th(* place 
of their birth by half the globe j a country never 
before violated by the most renowned of Westeen 
Oom|uerors...; that we should govern a territory 
ten thousand miles from us,— -a territorry inhabiteil 
by men dblpring from us in race, colour, language 
manners, morals, religion ; these are prodigies to 
which the world has seen nothing similar : 
Ileason is confounded. We interrogate the past 
in vain. General rules are useless where the whole 
is one vast exception.” 

A Rnmstiy Macdonald, ti Stanley Baldwiti 
or a Samuel IFotire cati only, as they 

actually do, paraphrase, but hardly excud 
the Jiliovc in their jicr-fervid orations on 

the mysterious destiny that htus linked India 
and England together. But wln'lo there is a 
ring of sin(*(?rity in the ama/ed words of the 
English politician of a century ago, who, 
almost like a sailor of (blmnbus, saw the 
vision of a lu^w world arising before his 
eyes, the modern imitation of the emo,tioii, 
after 100 years of close familiarity witli 

India, strikes omj lik(i the performance of 

a third class actor on a trumpery stage. The 
Britislier of today ought to be and in 
fact is more conscious of the similarity 
than of the diversity between the East 
and the West ; but he must repeat tiu* 

‘ICxception’ tnyth, in the interest of the 

Empire. Hence the one hundred and one 

‘Safeguards’ of British interests ! yerilv, 
the exceptional character of India is an 

inexhaustible gold mine for F^ugland. 

But Macaulay bad the wisdom to strike 
a note of warning that “Governments, like 
men, may buy existence too dear.” Do 

the manufacturers of the Safeguards ever 

think of that ? Macaulay thought it a 

greater advantfige for a raauufacturing and 
trading country like England to have India 
as a market of intelligent and well-to-do 
purchasers of British goods than to hold her 
as a backward and impoverished Empire. 

Tic said ; 

'irr 

‘Tt would be, on the m „st sellish view of the case, 
far better for us that the people of India were well^ 
governed and independent of us, than ill-govorned 
and subject to us ; that th<?y were ruled by their 
kings, but wearing our broad-cloth, and working 
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with our cutlery, than thal they were performinjj: 
their Hahims to l^uj^lish (.ollectorsi, and l^hi^lish 
Magistrates, but W(ire too ignorant to value, or too 
l)Oor to buy, Kiiujlish uiauiifHctures/’ 

But from the nutun* of the c.jise Macatilay 
could not foresee that India also would one 
day try to set up industrios of her own and 
tliat there would lie eontlict between th(‘ 
interests of tin* two countries. Vet Macaulay’s 
fundamental position remains intact : th(» 
British cannot simultaneously enjoy complete 
political domination and the best commercial 
advantages, for the simple reason that goods 
cannot be forced down the throats of a poor 
or unwilling people. They must make their 
choice ; but the tragedy of th(‘ situation is 
that th(^ Britisher wants t() have it both ways : 
and the outcome is tin* present Goviumment 
of India Bill. 

Macaulay gave i)roof of luiving th(‘ right 
spirit of id(\‘dism and a true conception of 
national glory when he coiKduded his speech 
with the following passage : 


“To have found a ^rcat people sunk in th 
lowtist depths of slavery and sujHirstifion, to hav 
so ruled them as to have made them desirous an 
cafaible of all the privilej^es of citizens, wont 
indeed be a title to j^lory all our own.” 

A splendid distant ideal, that he pui 
before his pco]>le to strive for and realize 
worthy of a great statesman of a great nation 
Not that it has been disregarded by on 
Englisli rulers. History knows how this am 
similar utterances of Macaulay have bcei 
honoured by men both in Kngland and Iiidi? 
by repetition and elaboration, to wind u[ 
speeches and messages, both sincerely am 
insincendy. But it is in this generation onl^ 
that we hear English politicians talk as if tin 
title has be(m won, and the glorv of I’calizini 
the s|)lendid vision of Macaulay has alr(‘ad} 
j)ut an aureoh' on the head of Britannia, whih 
India still lies in tin* dust. But India caiiuol 
be deceived in that way. Why this (mdcavoui 
to eluNit history ? 


Dr. S. A. BISEY, d.sc. (Hon.), f.s.sc. (I.ond.) 


A cable has been received from New 

York announcing the death of Dr. S. A. Biscy 

in New York on April 7th, 19:] 5. He lived 

for the most part during the last thirty years in 
Europe and America and has achiiwed inter- 
national fame as an inventor and a scientist. 

Dr. Bisey was a 
self-made man in 
every sense of the 
word. H(* had no 
more than a High 

School education. .\t 
an early ag(^ he dis- 
played ti bias for 
dabbling with mecha- 
nics, craftsmanship 
and sucli other pur- 
suits unrelated to the 
orthodox ideas of education at the time. 

^ In the course of an autobiographical 
sketch published in New ^'ork in 19:)3 

Dr. Bisey told the public : 

‘‘My father passeil away in 1(S9.']. In 1S9.') I accepted 
an oiler to go lo England whenj I spent sLx months 
and ekijibiffd sonre of my scientific optical 
illttsions invented by me and many English pa])ers 
^ke higWy about them. In IHitT H.H. Sayajirao, 
GaikWjid ol^aroda, gave me a valuable present for 
iny work at a special Durbar. In 189b 



I won a iwize in Ijiglaml compel iiig with se'vcni 
Buropean inventors for inventing an siutoiuali( 
weighing machine. It being the first tinier lor . 
Tlimln to win su<*h a (■om|>e‘tition in laighmel. 
was haili-d as an iinentivc genius. Sl^ve‘r:l 
]>romiuent (itizems e)f Bombay IIkmi urgenl me* u 
re.‘sign my go\ (.‘rnmimt sewvice^ and go to IhigibN 
as a iHoneer Hindu inventor and se*iey , ^ \ 
pre)ve to the world that Hie Ilimlns elid 
^‘invimtive faeulty. ^ctoi'ie^s 

“I'or sixte^em ye'ars I earrieul emt «n3*rni iKon 
lOnglaiid in whieh the* lati^ lion. Daelal)!? 

Sir Ratan 'lata and Hem. (I. 1\. (Jokh 
keen interest. I inv(‘nted type*-e,asting in pupils 
e)n original lines ami as I seilveial soui 
problems iiiisolveid by Knrope^an invent ^ ‘ >, 
eallod the Edison of India. In Ullv h rc^^ 
hemoureal liy the Indian National Wccntl\: 
Congress at Madras for my se*iontitie* 

191 (i I have been permanently established ^ 

eountry (.Vrnerica), I completed thi^ typo-oUQl)! 
machines. The SrtrHlific .bnrriraff pubUshecK^^^ 
illustrated article abemt those machines in Auj^s> 
1917, and the Inland l*nnlrr and other technica 
' ])apers also ])ublished illustrated articles. 

“‘Besides the type-easting machines I put on tin 
market an iodine eompound known as atomidin 
(atomie iodine). It is acknowledg'd to be the onl; 
water soluble, non -poisonous, non-irritating, odourles 
compound of iodine known to 8cienc(3 that ha 
also the unique profierty of helping the growth o 
healthy tissiui. It is the result of ten years of nr 
research w'ork and is prescribed fiy thousands o 
physicians and dentists in this country am 
abroad.” 

He waa born in Bombay ou the 29tli of 
April, 1807. 




Preface * 

Strangely enough, Bengal’s first great novelist, like Bengal’s first great modern 

poet, made his debut in the field of litera lure in the English language. Bankim 

Chandra Chatterjee was only twenty-seven when he won a permanent place in the history 
of Bengali literature with his first novel, Durgesh- NandinL published in 1865. Two years before 
that he had completed a novel in English. This was entitled Rajmohan^s Wife and was published 
as a serial in 1864 in the weekly periodical, the Indian Fields edited by Kishori Chand Mitra. 
The files of the Indian Field being almost unobtainable, the existence of a complete English 
novel by Bankim Chandra Chatterjee was almost forgotten, and even his biographer and nephew, 
Mr. Sachis Chandra Chatterjee, has stated that Bankim did not finish this English novel. A 
happy chance has, however, enabled me to recover the complete story with the exception of 
the first three chapters. I had occasion, in connection with a different line of investigation, 
to go through the files of the famous Anglo- Bengali paper Hindoo Patriot for 1864, facilities 
for consulting which were very kindly obtained for me by Sir Jadunath Sarkar from Mr. Sitanath 
Pal, a grandson of the great Bengali publicist, Kristodas Pal. With this volume of the Hindoo 
Patriot w^as found bound by chance the issues of the Indian Field in which Bankim’s novel had 
appeared. Thus the historian of Bengali literature has reason to be grateful for a binder’s mistake. 

This first serious work of Bankim Chandra Chatterjee is now made accessible to a wider 
circle of readers than could possibly consult the files of the long-defunct Indian Field. As regards 
the missing first three chapters of Bankim’s original, it has been possible to substitute for 
them a version as close to Bankira’s own as could be desired. At a later period of his life 
Bankim himself had begun to prepare a Bengali version of his first novel. But he did not proceed 
further than the first seven chapters of the English original. This fragment was completed 
in his own way by his nephew, Mr. Sachis Chandra Chatterjee, who did not know that the 
fragment was actually a Bengali rendering of the English original, Rajmohan^s Wife. He, on the 
contrary, believed it !o be an entirely new work and gave to the joint production the name of 
ahini. It is by means of a translation of the first three chapters of this Bengali book that 
lissing beginning of Bankim’s English novel has been supplied. Rajmohan*s Wife, as pub- 
us now, thus comprises Bankira’s own original English from Chapter IV to the “ Conclu- 
J^and our English rendering of Bankim’s Bengali version from Chapter I to III. 

Brajendra Nath Banerji 


CHAPTER 1. 

IE is a small village on the river 
ladhumati. On account of its being the 
residence of wealthy zemindars it is 
regarded as a village of importance. One 
Saitra afternoon the summer heat was gradually 
abating with the weakening of the once keen rays 
of the sun; a gentle breeze was blowing; it began 
to dry the perspiring brow of the peasant in the 
field and play with the moist locks of village 
women just risen from their siesta. 

It was after such a siesta that a woman of 
about thirty was engaged in her toilet in a 
humble thatched cottage. She took very little 
time to finish the process usually so elaborate 
with womankind; a dish of water, a tin-framed 
looking-glass three inches wide, and a comb 
matching it sufficed for the task. Then, a little 

67-4 


vermilion adorned her forehead. Last of all 
some betel leaves dyed her lips. Thus armed, a 
formidable champion of the world-conquering sex 
set out with a pitcher in her arm and puling 
open the wattled gate of a neighbouring house 
entered within it. 

There were four huts in the house which she 
entered. They had mud floors and bamboo walls. 
There was no sign of poverty anywhere, every- 
thing was neat and tidy. The four huts stood on 
the four sides of a quadrangle. Of these three 
had entrances opening on the yard, the fourth 
opened outwards. This last was the reception 
room, while the others, screened on all sides, 
constituted the zenana.^ Some brinjals and salads 
were growing on the carefully tilled plot of 
land in front of the raised terrace before the 
outer room. The whole was enclosed by a xtoHi 
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fence with & bamboo gate. So the woman could 
easily make her way into the house. 

It is superfluous to add that she went straight 
towards the zenana. I know not where Ae other 
inmates of the house had gone after their siesta, 
but at that time there were only two persons 
there — one, a young woman of eighteen bent over 
her embroidery and a child of four immersed in 
play. His elder brother had wilfully left his 
inkpot behind when going to school. The child’s 
eyes had fallen on it, and he was joyfully 
smearing his face with the ink. He seemed to 
be afraid of his brother coming back and 
snatching the inkpot away, and so he was empty- 
ing the pot. The newcomer sat down on the 
floor by the side of her who was working and 
asked, “What are you doing?” 

The other laughed and said, “ Oh, it’s Didi.* 
What kindness! Whose face was it that I first 
saw on getting up this morning?” 

The guest laughed back and retorted, “Who 
else but the person you see every morning?” 

At this, the face of the younger woman 
clouded over for a moment, while the smile half- 
lingered on the lips of the other. Let us describe 
them both at this place. 

It has already been mentioned that the visitor 
was thirty years of age. She was neither dark 
nr'* exactly olive; her face was not quite pretty, 
yet there was no feature which displeased the 
eye; she had a sort of restless charm, and her 
smiling eyes heightened the effect of it. The 
ornaments on her person were not large in 
number, but constituted a fair load for a porter. 
The conch-shell worker who had made her shell 
bracelet was no doubt a descendant of Visva- 
karmaf himself. The woman adorned with 
these ornaments had only a coarse sari on her 
plump figure. There was evidently no love lost 
between 3ie sari and the washerman, for it had 
not visited the laundry for a long time. 

The dainty limbs of the woman of eighteen 
were not burdened with such abundance of 
ornaments, nor did her speech betray any trace 
of the East Bengal accent, which clearly showed 
diat this perfect flower of beauty was no 
daughter of the banks of the Madhumati, but was 
bom and brought up on the Bhagirathi in some 
place near the capital. Some sorrow or deep 
anxiety had dimmed the lustre of her fair 
0pinpla3tu>n. Yet her bloom was as full of charm 
ia that of the land-lotus half-scorched and half- 
ubder the noonday sun. Her long locks 

■ it, ^ 

; ** elder sister*’; used also to address or 

Twr to hiedufi. <br acquaintances older than oneself. 

^ f tCod of ffse handicrafts. 


were tied up in a careless knot on her shoulder; 
but some loose tresses had thrown away that 
bondage and were straying over her forehead 
and cheeks. Her faultlessly drawn arched eye- 
brows were quivering with bashfulness under a 
full and wide forehead. The eyes were often 
only half-seen under their drooping lids. But 
when they were raised for a glance, lightning 
seemed to play in a summer cloud. Yet even 
those keen glances charged with the fire of 
youth betrayed anxiety. The small lips indicated 
the sorrow nursed in her heart. The beauty of 
her figure and limbs had been greatly spoilt by 
her physical or mental suffering. Yet no sculptor 
had ever created anything nearly as perfect as 
the form half revealed by the neat sari she wore. 
The well-shaped limbs were almost entirely bare 
of ornaments. There were only churis on the 
wrists and a small amulet on her arm. These 
too were elegant in shape. 

The younger woman put away her needle- 
work and began to talk with the visitor. The 
latter displayed great eloquence in describing her 
domestic tribulations, most of which unfortunate- 
ly were imaginary. She put the fringe of her 
mud-stained sari again and again to her eyes, 
which were not in a condition to call for it. 
But in certain eventualities even the Salagram 
(god) dies. As often as the end of the sari 
touched her eyes, they shed copious tears. Afte|r 
many such showers she was preparing foj&sffex 4 

dress outburst when her eyes suddenly fofntjJvc 1 

ink-smeared face of the child who 
the ink-pot and was standing with 
countenance. The bizarre sight 
tears of the narrator of household L 
laughter; humour swept away pathc 

When the ceremony of tears ei|, ^ ii 

the sun was really sinking down to rr ‘ 

the speaker invited the young 
with her to fetch water. She had in JrP 
there with a view to making that invitatiolH^* ' 
younger woman refused, and when her com|b^ 
began to press her, said, “There are crocodh#!^ 
in the Madhumati. They will drag me away.” 

Her companion laughed out loudly at this, 
which showed her that her objection was* not 
admitted. Yet she added, “ You should go now. 
Kanak. It’s growing late.” 

Kanak pointed to the sun which was still 
above the trees and said, “It’s still noon.” 

At this the younger woman became grave 
and said, “ You know, Kanak Didi, I never fetch 
water.” 

“Hiat is why I am asking you to,” replied 
Kanak. “Why should you remain in a cage all 
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the day. Do not all other housewives draw 
water?” 

The younger woman said disdainfully, 

That’s a work for servant-girls.” 

“Why, who fetches water for you? Where 
are your servants?” 

“ Well, Thakurjhi fetches our* water.” 

“ If the daughter can do servants’ work, 
cannot the daughter-in-law?” 

The young woman said firmly, “ I cannot 
argue about it, Kanak. You know my husband 
has forbidden me to fetch water, and you know 
him well.” 

Kanakmayee did not reply off-hand. She 
quickly glanced round to see if anyone was 
coming. When she saw there was no one about, 
she stood with her eyes fixed on the face of her 
companion as if wanting to say something. But 
she repressed the impulse from fear and remained 
musing with downcast eyes. The younger girl 
asked, “ What are you thinking about?” 

“ If only you had eyes,” replied Kanak. 

The younger woman would not, however, 
listen to her. She made a sign to Kanak to stop 
and said, “ Hush, hush, I understand your mean- 

“ If you have done so, what are you going 
to do now?” asked Kanak. 

The younger girl remained silent for a while. 
Her quivering lips and reddening brow betrayed 
the preoccupation of her mind. A slight tremor 
limbs also showed how agitated she was. 

r time she said, “ Let us go, but is it 

■ 

laughed and replied, “ Wrong! I am 
jii'^Tellied Bhattacharya. I have nothing 
Shastras. But I would have gone 
iy ^ y lj.id fifty men.” 

bravery! ” replied the other 
S!" ^ i# pitcher. 

you really wish for as many?” 

smiled sadly and said, “ It’s a sin even 

But if all the fifty were of the same 
the one given me by Fate, it would hardly 
If I meet none, I am a chaste and 
devoted wife even if married to a crore of men.” 

“The Kulin girl’s lot!” exclaimed the other 
and quickly got a tiny pitcher from the kitchen. 
The pitcher perfectly matched the carrier of 
water. Then they both marched off towards the 
river. Kanak laughed and said, “ Come now, 
my proud girl, let’s go and show beauty’s 
■splendour to the gaping idiots,” 

“Hang you, monkey!” cried the other and 
hid her blushing face in her veil. 


CHAPTER II. 

The rays of the setting sun had vanished 
from the tops of the cocoanut palms. But night 
had not yet descended on the earth. It was at 
this time that Kanak and her companion were 
returning home, each with a pitcher in her prm. 
By the roadside was a small garden, of a type 
rare in East Bengal. Numerous roses and mallika 
buds were caressing the eyes of the passers-by 
from within the compound surrounded by a 
handsome iron fence. Walks covered with red 
brick-dust had been laid down beside the old 
style square and oval beds. There was a tank 
in the middle of the garden, whose banks were 
covered with soft turf. On one side was a row 
of brick-paved steps. Facing the steps was the 
reception room, in the front veranda of which 
two men were engaged in talk. 

The older of the two would be above thirty. 
He was a tall and stout man. It was because he 
was too stout that he could not be said to possess 
a good figure. His complexion was dull and 
dark. There was no feature on his face which 
could give him the least claim to handsomeness. 
On the contrary he had something positively un- 
attractive about him. In fact, his was not a 
common face; at the same time it was difficult 
to define its peculiarity off-hand. He h,ad a 
dhoti of Dacca manufacture on. A long and 
twisted Dacca chudder was tied round his head 
in the shape of a turban which hid even the few 
wisps of hair that still remained there. His dark 
and corpulent body could be fully seen through 
the shirt of Dacca muslin he was wearing, and 
with it his gold amulet which peeped out off and 
on. But the thick gold chain which adorned his 
neck had actually intruded outside his shirt. The 
shirt had gold studs fastened with a gold chain; 
all the fingers had rings; and there was a huge 
bludgeon of peach in his hand. The two small 
feet were enclosed in English shoes. 

This man’s companion was a remarkably 
handsome young man of about twenty-two. His 
clear placid complexion had turned a little dull 
either through want of exercise or too much 
comfort. His clothes were good but not very 
costly; a dhoti^ a fine chudder^ a cambric shirt 
and English shoes. There was a single ring on 
one finger, and no amulet or necklace. The 
elder man addressed the other, “Well Madhav, 
you have turned to Calcutta again, ^y this 
infatuation?” 

“Infatuation?” relied Madhav, “if my 
liking for Calcutta be an infatuation, why 
shouldn’t yours for Radhaganj be called by the 
same name?” 

Mathur asked, “Why?” 
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Madhav. “ Why not? You have spent your 
life in the shade of the mangoe gardens of 
Radhaganj« You love Radhaganj. I have spent 
my life in the stench of Calcutta. I love Calcutta.’’ 

lilathur. “ Stench only? The filth of the 
drains with rotten rats and cats thrown in. Surely 
a least for the gods!” 

Madhav smiled and said, It is not for these 
that I go to Calcutta. I have business, too.” 

Mathur. “ Business indeed ! New horses, new 
carriages, visiting all the sharks of the town, 
throwing away money, burning the oil, drinks 
for anglicized friends, and pleasures. \^at "are 
you staring at that way? Have you never seen 
Kanak? Or has the girl with her just dropped 
from the sky? Ah, yes! Who is it with her?” 

Madhav flushed, but immediately changed 
the subject and said, What a girl Kanak is! 
She can laugh with so much sorrow eating into 
her heart.” 

Mathur. “ Yes. But who is it she’s got 
with her.” 

Madhav. “ How can I say? I cannot see 
through clothes. You see she is veiled.” 

It was in fact Kanak and her companion 
who were returning with their pitchers. Every- 
body knew Kanak. But such indescribable beauty 
radiated from every movement of the other woman 
that it charmed the eyes first of Madhav and 
then of Mathur. Their looks remained fixed on 
her and they were as fascinated by the sight as 
a deer is by the sound of the flute. 

When the words last recorded came out of 
the mouth of Madhav, a sudden gust of wind 
passed over the heads of the women. The 
younger woman was then adjusting the pitcher 
in arms still unused to carrying water, and she 
had brought down her hand from the veil. The 
wind blew it away and revealed the face. 
Madhav raised his brows in surprise. Mathur 
said, “ 'Fhere, you know her.” 

“Yes.” 

“ You know her and I do not? I have spent 
my life here and you are only a newcomer. 
Well, if you know her, who is she?” 

“My sister-in-law.” 

“Your sister-in-law? Rajmohan’s wife!” 

“Yes.” 

“Rajmohan’s wife, and I have not seen her!” 

“ How can you? She never leaves her house.” 

“ Why then has she to-day?” 

“ I doii’t khow.** 

> “What sort of a woman is she?” 

“You have seen her. — ^Very handsome.” 

> “Oh a^ indeed! I am not 

mdditg that Is she a good woman?” 


“ What do you mean by a ' good woman ’?” 

Mathur. “ Oh the college has done for you! 
It’s impossible to talk with people who have once 
gone there and recited the jargon of the red- 
faced sahibs. What I mean is — ^has she — ” 

The stern frown of Madhav cut short the 
coarse speech forming on Mathur’s lips. 

Madhav said haughtily, “You need not be 
so outspoken. You have no business to prattle 
about a respectable woman passing along the 
road.” 

Mathur replied, “ Did 1 not say that a 
smattering of English converts our brethren into 
fiery sahibs! Well, if one is not to discuss one’s 
sister-in-law, whom is one to discuss — his grand- 
mother? Anyway, let it pass. Relax your 
scowling face, or the crows would begin to peck 
at it. What luck! That clown Rajmohan to have 
a wife like this!” 

“ Marriage is called a lottery,” said Madhav. 

And after a few more w^ords the two parted 
company. 

CHAPTER III. 

Kanakraayee and her companion silently 
pursued their way home. The latter was feeling 
extremely shy before men, and at her silence 
Kanak also had to remain silent. Kanak, however, 
felt the missed opportunity of wagging her 
longue very keenly. The pathway was more 
lonely near their homes, and the younger 
began, “How the wretched wind hustled/ ' . 

“Why?” replied Kanak laughing}'' ‘ 7 '; * 
your brother-in-law never seen you 

“ I am not thinking of him. Bujf 
another man with him.” f 

“He is Mathur Babu. Have yoi^ 
him?” Ins mu! " 

“No, indeed! Is he Mathur |v a 
cousin of my sister’s husband?” Ijeceu 

Yes, who else?’ 

“What a shame! Please don’t talk 
to anybody.” T 

“Oh no! I am going to tell people that ». ^ 
dropped your veil and showed your face when 
coming back from the river,” said Kanak and 
began to simper. The younger woman said 
angrily, “Go to Jericho! How she goes on! 1 
would never have come with you if I had 
known — ” 

Kanak laughed again. 

“Leave your jokes alone. — 0 horror! Durp 
save me!” cried out the young woman as she 
cast her eyes towards her house and began to 
tremble. They were at that time quite close to 
it Kanak saw Rajmohan standing at the dooT 
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with glaring eyes, the very image of Death, and 
whispered to her companion, “ There is trouble 
for you! Let me go in with you. I might be of 
some help.” 

Rajmohan’s wife replied in the same low 
lone, “Oh no! I am quite used to it. It would 
probably be worse if you are there. You had 
better go home.” 

At this Kanak went her way. Rajmohan 
did not speak to his wife when she entered the 
house. She went to the kitchen to put her pitcher 
down. He followed her silently there. When 
she had set it down, he said to her, “Wait a 
moment,” and poured out all the water on the 
dust-heap. Rajmohan had an old aunt who used 
to do his cooking. She scolded Rajmohan for 
thus wasting the water, “Why are you throwing 
the water away? You don’t keep a score of 
servants to draw water.” 

“ Shut up, you old hag,” cried out Rajmohan 
and flung away the empty pitcher. Then he 
turned round to his wife and said in a softer 
but scathing tone, “ Well, queen, where have you 
been?” The woman firmly whispered back, “ I 
had gone to fetch water.” She was standing like 
a statue exactly on the spot where her husband 
had asked her to stop. 

“To fetch water!” taunted Rajmohan, “but 
with whose permission did you go out?” 

“ With nobody’s permission.” 

Rajmohan could restrain himself no longer. 

^nobody’s permission!” he shouted, “have 
th^/j i^bidden you a thousand times?” 

» i^^^,|\^'n^oman replied in the same even lone, 

v>” 
your 


wretched girl, why did you go 
iman proudly replied, “ I am 







fa(;e reddened and her voice began 
td. “ I had gone because I thought 
lothing wrong in it.” 
lis display of boldness, Rajmohan 
blazed up. “ Have I not forbidden you 
JTand times?” he shouted, and jumping on 
le who Wits standing stock-still, gripped her 
^the wrist, raising his other hand to strike her. 

The helpless woman seemed to understand 
nothing. She did not move away one step from 
her assailant, but only looked at him with such 
pathetic eyes that his hand remained motionless 
as if spell-bound. After a momenrs silence 
Rajmohan dropped his wife’s hand, but imme- 
diately shouted out, “ I’ll kick you to death.” 

Even then the chidden woman did not reply. 
Only tears were streaming down her face. At 
the sight of her silent suffering the cruel man 
softened a little. He no longer tried to beat her. 


but continued his abuse. It is unnecessary to 
try the patience of my readers by reproducing 
all of his Billingsgate. The patient woman bore 
it silently. When, at last, Rajmohan’s anger 
ebbed away, his aunt gathered some courage. 
She took her nephew’s wife by the hand and jjed 
her into a room, all the while scolding her 
nephew. Even that was done circumspectly. But 
when she saw at last that Rajmohan had almost 
cooled down she burst out in her turn and paid 
the nephew back in his own coin. Rajmohan 
was then nursing his own grievances. He could 
not quite appreciate the language of his aunt 
At any rate there was no novelty in it, for he 
had heard it many times before. So they both 
parted. The aunt began to console the wife, and 
Rajmohan went out pondering whom to fall upon 
and smash up. 


CHAPTER IV. 

The History of the Rise and Progress of a 
Zemindar Family 

It is a notorious fact that many eminent 
zemindar families in Bengal owe their rise to 
some ignoble origin, 

Bangshibadan Chose lived as a menial servant 
with an old zemindar of East Bengal whose name 
and family are now extinct. The unfruitfulness 
of his first marriage induced the zemindar, late 
in life, to take another wife, but it had been 
preordained that he should live and die childless. 
He had, however, a blessing which next to a 
progeny he deemed tlie greatest good that could 
befall him in his old age — a young and beautiful 
wife. It is true indeed that discordance and 
broils between his two helpmates often interrupted 
his domestic felicity, for the elder lady always 
sturdily maintained that seniority constituted the 
indisputable rule by which favours should be 
bestowed, which indisputable rule, however, the 
old gentleman always presumed to dispute 
Matters were getting to a hopeless state when 
interfered an umpire whose award brooked no 
question, and justly acknowledging the claims of 
her own indefeasible right of seniority removed 
the elder lady to another world. The old man 
and his youthful mate were now left in peace, 
but the former justly took warning by the 
occurrence and perceived that he himself might 
be called upon to follow at no distant day. Now 
hopeless of leaving a family, he reflected with 
bitterness that his ample estates must be left to 
the enjoyment of those who had been to him 
almost strangers, and that though they might 
remain in the possession of his wife during her 
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lifetime, she could not, with her hands fettered 
i)y the law, be anything more than a pensioner 
m her own estate. Desirous of leaving it in a 
condition which should leave the young woman 
its complete mistress, and led into the same 
?ou];^e by the advice and influence of his wife, 
ivhose perception of her own future prospects 
ivas wonderfully clear, he began to free his 
possessions of landed incumbrances and to convert 
tiis zemindaris into ready money and movables 
IS often as he could advantageously do it, and 
lo successful was his uxorious zeal that when he 
lied his relict became the mistress of a splendid 
fortune of which landed property formed a very 
inconsiderable portion. Now Karunamayee was 
ft decidedly sensible woman, and she judged it 
right that, mistress of her fortune and her person, 
ihe should enjoy both. Ram, the godhead, she 
irgued, had, in the depth of his love and 
gratitude for his adored wife, consoled himself 
in the days of his bereavement by a metallic 
representative of Sita. Why then should not her 
immense love for her departed husband find 
expression under the same representative system? 
3he also thought that it would be a decided im- 
provement in the plan, if she made a human 
being instead of a metallic image represent the 
loved and lost one for whom she mourned, inas- 
much as a human being is a nobler thing, and 
^ould bear a closer resemblance than metal, and 
also as such resemblance would by no means be 
confined to the external form alone. Thus 
fortified by reason and veneration for the departed 
fts well as by the example of the gods, she lost 
ao time in making her choice. Bangshibadan 
&ho8e the menial servant was the happy mortal 
an whom it fell. This crafty person perceived 
bis advantage too clearly to neglect it, and lord 
af his mistress’s bosom, he saw no reason [why] * 
be should not be the same of her fortune. It was 
ftn easy achievement and his progress from the 
rank of Khansama to that of Sadar Naib was 
rapid. A fever originally slight, but which from 
unintelligible or rather very intelligible causes, 
became fearfully violent, forced the anxious 
kvidow to part with her domestic and with the 
jvorld before age had chilled her fires, A few 
Jays after, the distant and expectant relatives of 
tier husband came to take possession of her 
estates, but found to their great mortification that 
they consisted only of a few wretched villages. 
Of movables, they were told, there were only a 
Few and these had given away to her servants. 


f The pci^tioiis brackettcd were found partly or 
i3nt»th«e|iten, and the readings have been restored 


Bangshibadan carried witli him a splendid 
fortune to Radhaganj, the seat of his humble 
paternal abode. He very prudently made no 
display of his immense wealth, except so much 
as was necessary to a life of comfort. On his 
demise he left a splendid patrimony to each of 
his three sons. These, who deemed long 
possession had conferred security, were no longer 
restrained by the same prudential considerations 
as their father, purchased zemindaris, built fine 
houses, and assumed the state and style that 
belonged to their wealth. The eldest Ramkanta 
by dint of prudent and able management im- 
proved his share, and after having lived to a 
green old age bequeathed it to the equally able 
or abler hands of his only son, Mathur, with 
whom we have had the pleasure of making the 
reader acquainted. Ramkanta had viewed with 
eyes of jealousy the encroachments that were 
being made in the ancient manners and usages 
by the influence of western civilization and had 
steadily forborne to send his son to an English 
school, which he condemned as a thing not only 
useless but as positively mischievous. Mathur 
was early associated with his father in the manage- 
ment of the zemindari and proved an exceeding- 
ly apt scholar in the science of chicane, fraud 
and torture. 


The fate of Ramkanai, the second son of 
Bangshibadan, was different. By nature indolent 
and extravagant, he soon managed to throw his 
affairs into disorder. His houses and gardfi^ — 
were the most magnificent, his estates tlp^'^ 
unprofitable and the worst managed. 
hangers-on, too, played on his creAht,o:ri<**s 
painted to him in alluring colours 
which a certain mercantile scheme Ivfilim us’ 
pounded presented of retrieving 
Ramkanai followed their advice 
himself under their guidance, tod 
residence in Calcutta. It is needless 
his advisers continued to fleece him\ 
farthing he had ventured in the speculaS^^^ 
eventually to bring his mismanaged and n^- ^ 
estates to the hammer. 


iVa % 


One good result however had follow^ 
Ramkanai’s residence in the metropolis. In- 
fluenced by the example of the metropolitans, he 
had bestowed on his son Madhav as* good an 
education as he could receive in Calcutta. He 
had also accomplished that great object of a 
Hindu father’s love — the marriage of his son 
with a girl of remarkable beauty. A poor 
Kayastha dwelt in a small village in the vicinity 
of Calcutta, who boasted that the only good 
fortune that the heavens had conferred on him 
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’yjB& perfect in its kind, and his two daughters 
had not their equal in beauty or in dutiful and 
amiable conduct. But the same circumstances 
which often so cruelly match the fairest and 
tenderest of fair and tender Bengalis, consigned 
the eldest of his daughters, the noble and beauti- 
ful Matangini, to the arms of the brutal 
Rajmohan; yet, when the marriage took place, 
Matangini’s father thought he had not chosen ill. 
Rajmohan had indeed then reached manhood 
and was therefore unsuited in age — ^but this was 
not minded much. He possessed no handsome 
person — ^but a handsome person was to be looked 
for in a boy bridegroom, not in a man. He 
lived in an adjoining village, and the prospect 
that no great distance would separate fadier and 
daughter served greatly to favour the match in 
the eyes of tlie former. His robust frame and 
vast strength were the envy and admiration of 
all who knew him. His spirit was active and 
energetic, ready in expedients, and as a natural 
consequence, though his father had left him no 
fortune and given him no education, he was never 
much in want. This circumstance which promised 
to rescue Matangini from the pinchings of 
poverty seemed to her father to be another and 
the greatest recommendation, and the marriage 
accordingly took place. The younger and more 
fortunate Hemangini became the bride of young 




Jladhav. 

*^The father of Madhav died a little before 
^jj/‘*V§ler completed his studies at college. He 
i I'ty have been left penniless but for a circums- 
^"^’*A\^^ich nobody had foreseen. 

VSopal the third son of Bangshibadan 
j so fortunate as the first, nor so un- 
1 the second. He died early and 
pV^'^^^diing nearly the whole of his 
V ^o his nephew Madhav on condition the 
^ ^tained his relict as long as she lived 
av’s household. 

.dhav continued his studies till he finished 
his agents managing his estate for him 
his absence and minority. After the 
expiration of Ote year, he prepared to leave the 
city for Radhaganj with his young and beautiful 
wife. Before [going there he] took her to her 
father’s house in order [to enable her to] bid 
her parents farewell. [Madhav’s wife] was 
beloved by her sister, [and design] or accident 
brought also Rajmohan [and his wife to the] 
house. 

Madhav intended to make a short stay with 
his father-in-law; Hemangini incessantly wept at 
the prospect of parting with her parents and her 
sister, for bow long she knew not. It was a far, 


far country whither she was going, and would she 
ever come back to the scene of her earliest 
affection? Would her parents ever visit her 
there? Her father said he would, but then her 
mother? her sister? Her mother and sister 
answered not, but wept with her in silence, and 
gave her their blessings. 

Matangini took hold of her sister’s hand and 
drew her aside. When they were alone, she 
said, “ Hem, I have something to ask of you.” 
Hemangini did not reply but gazed upon her 
sister with an enquiring look in her large black 
eyes. 

“Hem,” Matangini resumed, “we part to- 
morrow.” 

Hemangini burst into tears. “ Weep not, 
sister,” said Matangini, calming her own agitated 
features with effort, “weep not; the gods will 
bless you, and you have a husband, Hem, who 
will make you happy.” As she said this, warm 
tears ran down her cheeks and fell upon the lily 
hands that she held in her own. 

“ What were you going to ask of me?” 
inquired Hemangini, wiping her eyes. 

“ I am poor, Hem, very poor, but were it for 
me only I would never speak of it to you. But 
my husband, whatever he is, sister, Heaven made 
him so — ^he is my husband and 1 care for him. 
He has now nothing to do and is reduced to 
great straits. He has besought me to ask you 
to speak to my brother-in-law,” 

“Yes, I will; but what shall I ask in his 
behalf?” 

“ An employment — some means of earxiiug 
a livelihood.” 

“ I will,” promised Hem, and then the sisters 
conversed on other subjects. 

Hemangini had in the ardour of her affection 
for her sister undertaken a task which she knew 
not how to execute. She was still of that tender 
age when wives in her country speak always 
timidly to their husbands, and hardly ever on 
such subjects. She mustered resolution, neverthe- 
less, and when she saw her husband, related 
to him the conversation she had [had] with her 
sister. Her husband promised to do what he 
could. Rajmohan had, with the usual bashful- 
ness of boors, chosen the indirect agency of sari 
Government, usually restored to by poor relatives, 
instead of a direct and personal application to 
his brother-in-law. Madhav chose to reply in 
person, and the next ^morning drew Rajmohan 
into a conversation on the subject. He politely 
enquired what Rajmohan’s present pursuits were, 
and desired to know if he wished to change ^enu 
Rajmohan, from foolish pride or shame or 
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perhaps from design, made no avowal of distress, 
but said he, he had nothing particular to do at 
present. Madhav then informed him that he had 
nped of the assistance of some able and trust- 
worthy relative to overlook the management of 
a part of his zemindari, and if Rajmohan had no 
objection to a change of residence to Radhaganj, 
he would ask him to do this friendly office. 

‘‘That cannot be, sir,” replied Rajmohan; 
“ with whom can I leave my family?” 

“ 1 have thought of that,” replied Madhav, 
“ I shall provide them with a comfortable home 
at Radhaganj.” 

Rajmohan darted an expression of fierce 
anger at his brother-in-law. 

“At Radhaganj!’ he exclaimed, “never, I 
shall sooner die if necessary in prison.” Saying 
this, he walked away in great anger. 

Madhav was surprised at this burst of 
temper but said nothing. Rajmohan however 
had scarcely a choice to make. For reasons 
which even his wife did not know, he had himself 
become anxious for a change of residence, though 
Radhaganj he had never thought of. He had 
made poverty the pretext of his application, but 
poverty seemed to be the least powerful cause 
which had led to it. And he also seemed to 
entertain the utmost repugnance to Madhav’s 
proposal. Taking his chudder Rajmohan left 
the house. He ran rather than walked through 
the fields in the noonday sun, stopping nowhere 
and speaking to nobody. Hours and hours after 
he returned, with a gloomy and vexed 
countenance. He had decided on going to Radha- 


ganj with his family, and informed Madhav ol 
his determination in no very gracious terms. 
Madhav agreed to wait a few days more in 
Calcutta to allow him to make his preparations, 
which done tliey left the city together and reached 
Radhaganj in a few days. 

Notwithstanding the churlish manner witli 
which Rajmohan had accepted of his assistance, 
Madhav behaved very handsomely towards him. 
Aware of the unprincipled and unscrupulous 
character of his rude brother-in-law, but sincerely 
compassionating the unmerited fate of Matangini. 
he vested him with the nominal control of one 
single village but allowed him a handsome salary 
in return. He also built him a house, the one 
where this narrative opened, and gave him lands 
to cultivate by hired labourers if he chose. 
Indeed, this latter employment chiefly engaged 
Rajmohan’s attention, as he had little or nothin^j 
to do with the zemindar’s sherista. 

But this liberabty did not command mucii 
gratitude from its j unworthy] object. Ever since 
their arrival at Radlmganj he behaved with cold 
ness, and perhaps wilh rnme than coldness 
towards his benefactor, and the benefactor and 
the benefited had little intercourse with eacii 
other. Madhav seemed not to notice his stran.ur 
conduct for if he] did, it was with indifference, 
though he never lessened his bounty to its an 
grateful object. One painful effect of this feel 
ing on both sides was that the sisters, who Jjaj^d 
each other dearly, had very little of eaeJ^x 
company. 


NEW EDUCATION AND THE OLD PSYCHOLOGY 

Hv M. GILLET 


A few days ago Prof. Flugel, lecturer 
in psychology at University College, 
London, gave a most illuminating 
address on ascetic ideas in thenr 
relation to education. Some of the ideas in 
this essay are borrowed from that address. 

Progressive education aims at providing 
so free and natural an environment that a 
child find in his school nothing to cramp 
or artificially mould him, nothing to produce 
Ifcpse^paiafnl psychoses such as ‘inferiority/ 
^]^^]|)a8^//sadism’ and so on which most of 
.us suffer froni in greater or less degree, and 


which can almost if not cjuite alvv«^o ' *, 

back to school or home. The exponeh,,i^. 
the New Education claim that the happy child 
is the good child and will make the good 
citizen, and a child to be happy must hav(‘ 
the maximum of freedom to live his own life 
as he ohoosesy not as the self-styled wise adult 
chooses for him. 

We all mean to be wise adults. We ail 
think we know how to bring up a child. Th(> 
last thing we realize is that we have none of 
us any sort of right to try to bring up another 
individual in the way we think he should go. 
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By so doing we are in reality affirming one of 
two things. Either ‘‘Here am I — 'Satisfactory 
neither to myself nor to society — and ray child 
is going to be all I am not^^ or else ^^Here am 
I, splendid sort of fellow. IVe done well, so 
what is good for me is good for my child.^’ 
In the first case how can we be sure that we 
shall do any better the second time than the 
first, and in the latter — -well, however fine a 
fellow I may think myself, or am, my children 
are not myself. They are a new creation. 
So let us stop trying either to mould the lives 
of children so that they are like or unlike the 
present generation. Tt is putting new wine 
into old bottles and the end will be — sheer 
loss. .But what is behind much of the adult 
attitude to the up-bringing of children ? 

Dr. Flugel would answer, asceticism. Jle 
describes various types of asceticism. There 
is first utilitarian asceticism, that is, self- 
discipline not for its own sake but for an end 
which cannot be reached without it. For 
oxam|)le, persistenc?e in learning to ride a 
bicycle after it has flung you in the ditch 
several times, for the sake of the pleasure of 
seeing the country in the long run. This kind 
of asceticism is obviously of great value in 
life and so long as it comes from the child’s 
volition it can have no harmful effects, 
there is what he calls Epicurean asceti- 
th;^y» ^^IWi^ciplinc in order to enhance enjoy- 
Eor example, I remember as a child 
‘'always to go to bed early on 
Kve in order to make the joys of 
come more quickly. This 
> '^alue if it comes from one’s own 
ilv V there are other forms of asceti- 
common which are not often 
as such, and which are likely to 
Jppre results. These, for brevity, I will 
pP^ll ^ together as punitive forms of asceti- 
sm. This must be taken to include punish- 
_.ent of oneself as well as of others. 

Why do the majority of parents and 
teachers still say that character cannot be 
formed unless children are made to do what 
they dislike ? The answer is that deep within 
us is a primitive fear, a taboo which whispers 
^Tf you are too happy, too successful, the gods 
will be angry or jealous. You must sacrifice. 
You must not speak proudly of your beautiful 
baby son, you must call your lovely daughter 
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by a name that suggests ugliness ; your happi- 
ness will not last unless you sacrifice.” So 
not only do many of us extract a strange joy 
out of suffering, because we feel that thereby 
we stand well with the gods, or ourselves, ^or 
some force we all call by different names ; 
blit alas, we also inflict the same taboo on 
others, chiefly on our children. Most tochers 
and parents are masochistic — they enjoy self- 
sacrifice — -who will deny it ? — and therefore 
most are sadists because what is sauce for the 
old goose is sauce for the young gander. So 
they make the child learn what he hates and 
do what he hates ; if he rebels they punish 
him for his good because through pain comes 
joy. Tlius the strong father says ^^A little 
bullying is good for a boy” or ^^Drop mathe- 
matics? No sir, certainly not. I know you 
have no capacity for it, but it’s doing the 
things wo don’t like that makes men of us.” 
And so on. Sadism, whether expressed in 
crude corporal punishments or in the even 
<;nieller tortures of the mind exemplified by 
parent, too will always find a moral justification 
for its action. And this moral justification 
comes from our inbred asceticism. 

Now the modern schools of the world — 
schools like Saritiniketan, Bedales, the King 
Alfred Scoool, Sumrner-hill, are all a revolt 
against this asceticism. Of course we cannot 
and do not wish to do away with asceticism 
altogether. Utilitarian and Epicurean asce- 
ticism obviously will always have their place. 
We shall always make ourselves do unpleasant 
things in the search for a desired goal. But 
let us be honest about the other sorts of 
asceticism and recognize them for what they 
are. Most of our Mon’ts’ to children are quite 
unjustified. Naughtiness is nearly always just 
creativeness, and when it is not it is ourselves 
who should be blamed because we have forced 
the naughty child to take pleasure in annoying 
us. Let me illustrate these ‘wild^ assertions. 
We say ‘TDon’t get your clothes dirty ; don’t 
climb trees, it’s dangerous ; don’t hinder 
mother when she’s busy ; don’t swear ; don’t, 
don’t, don’t.” The surging life energy of 
childhood on the other hand urges a child to 
make mud pies, slide dojwn grassy banks on 
the seat of his clean pants, makes him want 
to learn to do what mother is so busy about, 
makes him waut to experiment with adult 
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expletives, and so on. If you try to stop 
this life energy" of childhood you are damming 
up the stream of creation, the gift most divine, 
the very gift which brings hope with the 
advent of every new baby to a hopeless world. 
And what is more, you are turning a lover 
into a hater, a sin past forgiveness, because 
the thwarted child will become the resentful, 
selfish, destructive adult We hate not so 
much what makes us suffer ; no ; wc hate 
most those we raim- to suffer. So when the 
mother constantly appeals to her child to be 
good because ^^it hurts mother when her child 
is naughty,^’ she must not be surprised if that 
child shows his resentment by behaving as 
badly as possible to his mother. 

We who uphold the New Edtication 
believe that true morality is enjoyment of 
life. Love is joy, and love is the highest wc 
know. Let joy be the guiding principle of 
^uention, not asceticism, not this stern insis- 
tence on the unpleasant. Children will always 
l^rri because they have the lik(mes.s of the 
Ct*eator — but that likeness can be eifaced and 
it is we grown-ups w'ho are most likely to be 
the Vandals by trying to mould tlu‘ frc(‘ and 
joyous spirit of childhood, to pour it into 
Ujeat traditional shapes ; to insist on painful 
initiation rites before we allows the child to 
partake of even as much liberty as we have 
ofCiiiBelves. 

> ^ Somebody — I have forgotten who — has 
beeii collecting statistics by means of a ijiies- 
tiemnaire to find out whether strictly brought 
inp ichildren are more successful social units 
When growm up than those who were brought 
up leniently. So far the findings indicate 
that strictly brought up children have fewer 
frkmdB, make more disastrous marriages, are 
weaker morally, and suffer from more fears 
ioid iiihibitions than those who have been left 
grow more as nature dictates. This 
aiay;:^30utid fantastic, but is it not common 
dme ? The race has evolved from the 


primeval slime by its freedom to experiment, 
to make trial and error. Nature herself pro- 
vides enough of discipline. I know a boy 
who would not l<^arn to read or write, who 
ttiught himself to do both well in a short 
time in order to be able to write a book. If 
the interest is there, discipline is accepted 
willingly. 

After reading books or hearing lectures 
on education and psychology 1 often feel 
<|uite in dispa ir. How in tin* world (^an I 
avoid injuring the child in some way by rny 
ignorance ? I believe the answer is “Let 
nature be your teacher.’" Supposing you have 
ro.spect for a chiUr.s personality, natural 
affection, and at least some self-control, then 
I believe you should be content to leave action 
to the inspiration of the moment- in othci 
words to act spontaneously and by intuition 
not by the cold light of reason. The old 
jidvice was-~novcr punish in anger. Now 
psychologists seem to be saying “Nevei 
punish except in anger.” An o(;casional 
annoyed slap can be understood by any child 
for what it is worth. “.Mother means no Jiarn 

but she^s lost her temper as I so often do." 

The old hypocritical “I must punish yon but 
it hurts me far more” does not go do\vi» with 
a child. He doesn’t believe it. Even W’ljeji 
he does he resents it — because it alHictsf^' 
with a sense of inferiority and impotence, 
most of all because he is made to feel - 
not only of a deed which may not 
in his own eyes, but also of an act of 
again.st the parent, which he never 

So perhaps the difficult busines.#^^ 
education is going U) resolve 
after all. Perhaps our oducatioiirf^<',*'^^j 
should merely bf‘. “Hands off” rathel^^'^^' ^ 
anything more learned or high soundinjjj^' f 
we believe children to be nearer God thatP^ 
are in their joyous simplicity then let ui 
beware of caging them and clipping thei 
wings by our sunless grown-up asceticism. 



THE AWAKENING OF RELIGION IN JAPAN 

By P. N. 


T he symptoms of a rulij^ious revival are 
now visible in the East. Old faiths 
that were supposed to have been 
languid and moribund are showing 
signs of vigour and upsurgence. A new sense 
of the excellen(3C of the national heritage is 
overtaking the peoples of the East. Customs 
that were discarded, modes of thinking and 
of living that were abandoned, types of 
worships that were looked upon as out of date 
and as vestiges of a state of (uvulization that 
has been surjiassed, are now again asserting 
their claims as potmit factors in moulding and 
guiding the strained and <‘,onfus(^d life of the 
hybrid East of today. 

This process of r(m(iwed spiritual galvani- 
zation is to be observ^ed from the otu; end 
of the Ori(!nt to the other. Whoever has the 
ear to ht*ar will perceive tlu; new voicjc of the 
sonl of the Orient in anguish trying to renovate 
its<df. In this eH*ort at renovation, it is 
increasingly realized tliat the salvation 
Orient lies along the way traced for all 
t(v come by its ancient sages and wise 
It is not a return back the past ; 
a, forward movement in which new ex-^ 
'%*ces are being leavened b}^ old virtnV^ 
.truth. .. M;'.',:.-., . 

Jy&e* phenomenoiJ is obseiwable iii the 
il* h): world , in th e mkldld ; East andi ip the 
WflS' prbgressite inti vity and r the 

^tiem of life t that * we. fiiid in the 
wotid tsbgnikl not lead i us to wrong 
Tuatons. Thet: al)^itioiii of the CaliJjbate 
the birth ofr nationaliaoi? m> ithe fioar 
couBtfies »may»rapftt»rently!.i’seem*)to 
be iiiickvi^ining i the ^ (mfliimoi^’of i a Idlabr i ais:> > b 
^idiiig. i£or<i;b, lirtit iq tutppening 

beoiilyl tftfce 

ai^ltai^y Aher> filieat *0 ^ thd i.tf^te whitib 

iiamrfttiat Id itotfey : -ii««yb a c rifcptrag 

^:i(iatet?wdlcinldmiittily jteirlvU^>bitte Itlabde 
spmtttiilrfity vWhich;vH]»iih^v fiat^ patrimAiy 

of^theie oao .o.'vul'ij n.i, t>‘v)Arr.r> 


lu the middle East India offers an interest- 
ing spectacle of the re-birth of old idea under 
!iew influence. In India, on the one hand, there 
is at work a process of rapid dissolution of 
many elemt uts of society and life and on the 
other hand a process of reconstruction in 
which the strong fjnalitics of traditional Indian 
conceptions are being put to test. 

In the far East China is now turning 
again to her spiritual tradition as created by 
her ancient sages Laotze and Confucius. 
After an unsuccessful effort to imitate the 
Western civilization (>hina is now coming to 
I'ealizc^ that to go against the genius of the 
race is a fatal mistake and so Greneral Chiang- 
Kai- 8 hek aud his lieutenants have started 
the new life movement calling the Nation 
back to its past wherefrom to derive/ the 
retjuired stnmgth for its growth in the fatave^ 
The interesting thing to observe ithat the 
^•ry to fall back upon the spiritual heritage^ ia 
raised by the so-called "retnrned^^taddnts” 
of Chi na who were once sthe chainpionss > of 
blind imitation of the Westi It is these 
returned Students who are* now the r opponents 
of the eo-odticational ■ systein . . m China;, 
who,: lure against the political ‘?isp!is”hQf 
the i >:diiY and i who imt rodi^oiiiered 
Ceaiiu)cioi«j^ The cult of ConfudtanbtEj is nOW 
kl ; full ! swing in China. It ^ is being disused 
not anlyi f by the • intdllectiials> ; > »but ^ ihy i.? fthe 
Ottiomy of tJbw^ Groverqment iX jouimaU 
have taken up the cry of return to (Soufticius 
and^tlie school authorities i have;, eibteen vj^ked 
^observe tiiei "i'l th -of jAUguet ( ol » ove&ry year 
as-thevvday' fi)r offering -siiterifej^ to the^feage^ 
AUvtfie dilApidatfed tem{JJei iu the voitifciB iWftiio 
o 0 uuti*y?!dd^l d^ieated^^ toae vhhve 

bfion^repairedairoisibn 
\oi\ I»' dapaUriialso^itheROo isd^n<iwita. 

Nj<ra,t^niaiil^klEifciit^ of 

gjcptemlm; that notd’or^ decades, 

ifME*bap$ fm^ cehtujies, iJapj^Mfeltmoh a 
rovivldjjdfdpterefrti^i a^>mhie 
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is feeling today. Japanese papers report the 
birth of many new Shinto sects. The educated 
people are showing increased reverence for 
Tenrikyo and Omotokyo. There is a marked 
revival of interest in Ihiddhism which had 
found special manifestation in the pan-Pacific 
Buddhist Congress held from the 18th to 
2l8t July l»st. 

It is claimed by some that the present 
movement is the necessary counterpart of 
Japan^s immense material progress, that the 
Japanese have completed the material evolu- 
tion of vsociety and now they are feeling the 
necessity of a moral revolution because only 
now have the changes in the social and the 
ethical fabric become really far-reaching 
and of pressing importance and spiritual 
confusion is the result, that everywhere 
it has been suddenly discovered, the old 
foundations that were thought to be as 
they had been through the ages are crumbling 
and giving way, that in this attempt at 
moral revolution the first attention is naturally 
turned towards religion. 

Others explain that the revival of religious 
interest in Japan is the echo of the agony of 
the human soul all over the world in this 
moment of political and economic crisis. 

Before we pass any remark on the explana- 
tions we should like to observe that religious 
psychology in an individual as well as in a 
nation is produced by a mood of depression, 
by the spirit of defeatism, by the sense of 
ftiilure, as well as by a mood of exaltation, 
by the spirit of victory, by the sense of success. 
The attitudes of pessimism and of optimism 
are equally conducive to the growth of the 
religious sentiment. To which of these two 
sources is the interest in religion in Japan to 
be traced ? 

According to the explanations given above 
it Wiitild seem that Japan^s religious interest 
has been the result of a mood of depression 
and of the sense of failure. The whole world 
today is ailing and so may be Japan, but to 
us it seems that the religiosity of Japan 
proceeds firpm the contrary source. It is not 
the moild of depression and defeatism that is 
at the bottom of it, rather the mood of exalta- 
tion, the sense of success, the sense of a 
creative: urge. There may be and to some 
extent there certainly some spiritual con- 


fusion in Japan, but this confusion does not 
result from the crumbling of her age-old 
social foundations but from the failure of the 
Western political and economic dispensation 
of society. If Japan today has any sense of 
failure, it is this and so she is becoming more 
strongly attached to her national tradition. 

We say more strongly because it is to be 
doubted if the extensive material progress of 
Japan on Western lines has been able to 
shake the foundations of Japanese life. When 
in the last century Japan introduced the 
mechanical civilization of the West, she at the 
same time strengthened the basis of tradition 
by restoring the Shinto. The mechanical 
civilization has only changed the exterior of 
the Japanese people, but its soul has remained 
uninfluenced by it 

Japan has not known that agony of soul 
due to the clash of culture which India and 


China know, because for Japan occidentalism 
was an invited guest and not an intruder. 
8he introduced WcvStern methods of industria- 
lization and the Western political methods 
for her own benefit, knowing well to what 
extent she could go with it and where tc» 
stop. In fact the religions policy of Japan 
of the last six or seven decades show how she 
has tried and become successful not only^ ti^^ 
keep intact but to reinforce her natic 


J 



religion L e, Hhinto. We have already 
how 8hinto was restored to its pristine g’ 
in 1 868, shortly after the introduction/ 
Western civilization. When in 1889 the 
constitution, based on the prinoipl| 
liberalism, was promulgated, Japan 
recognize the liberty of religious wa 
conformity with the liberal 
But the Japanese statesmen saw tlu^ I 
step was likely to weaken the t 

of Shinto by putting it in comp^.,._ 
. with other religions. To save ShinK 

from this situation it was officially 

declared that Shinto was not a religion but a 
civic and national duty, and therefore its 
observance was compulsory for all Japanese 
cit^'zens. Uptil 1900 the Japanese Government 
had an administrative Office for shrines and 
temples which looked after both the Shinto 
and the Buddhist cult But in that year this 
office was suppressed and two new offices were 
created in its place, one to look after the 
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Shinto, the other for other religions. In 1913 
the latter office passed under the Ministry for 
Education, while the former continued to exist 
as a part of the Ministry of the Interior. 

This official definition of the Shinto as not 
religion is only a compromise between modern- 
ism and traditionalism. It does not mean 
any alteration of its character which is 
essentially religious for the Japanese people. 
On the contrary the special care bestowed on 
b by the Government has strengthened 
his character in the mind of the people, 
t has been further strengthened by 
he historical achievements of Japan 
luring the last few decades. To the Japanese 
Ihinto means divine protection of the father- 
ind, divine origin of the ruling dynasty, divine 
haracter of the emperor and the continuity 
►f the national conscience through ancestor 
worship. It is thus a rehgion which nourishes 
)atriotisra and is nourished by it It can 
•asily be imagined how the imperialistic 
)rogress of Japan can foster the growth of 
aith in this religion. 

The revival of interest in the Shinto cults 
ind the birth of so many new Shinto sects 
ire the by-product of Japan’s success in the 
jvorld. This success has produced a national 
noral emotion which has increased conviction 
tr the protection of the country and the 
kiccess obtained through the power of a 
^atelary divinity. In fact there are Japanese 
l^inkers and statesmen who connect this 
^^igious stir directly wiih the Manchukuo 
^^Jrs. An official investigation carried by 
Japanese Government says that the 
spirit is more manifest in the soldiers 
returned from Manchuria. One 
® thinker, Mr. Chikao Fujisawa has 
MiSen a book entitled "The Essentials of the 
jP^nese and Oriental Political Philosophy” in 
which he discusses the Manchukuo problem 
in the light of the renaissance of Oriental 
philosophy. General Tinge, the Manchukuo 
minister in Tokyo, is reported to have said : 
"In Europe they cannot understand the 
Manchukuo problem, because they think it is a 
political question, whereas really it is a question 
of Oriental philosophy.”* This Oriental 


philosophy has found expression tpday in* 
Japan in the Kodo movement which is calling 
the nation back to its racial spirit. We shall 
speak of it later. Here we only want to 
mention that pilgrimages to Shinto shrines %nd 
Shinto festivals have greatly increased in the 
last year or two and that official encourage- 
ment in this direction has been conspicuous.* 

But how are we to account for the revival 
of Buddhism in Japan ? It may be that the 
revival of Buddhism is partly due to the 
revival of interest in the Shinto cults. 
Buddhism was introduced into Japan in the 
sixth century. It was imbibed by Japan not 
so much as a religion as a part of the general 
Chinese culture. Shinto and Buddhism 
remained for some time distinct without 
producing any bitter hostility as in later times 
was produced by Christianity. The reason 
for this is not far to seek. It lies in the fact 
which we have mentioned above, i.e.^ in the 
fact that it was accepted as a part of Chinese 
culture. It should also be remembered that 
Buddhism offers an almost unlimited field for 
electicism, a quality in which the Japanese 
excel all other people. They did not fefel in 
it that kind of dogmatic rigidity which is to 
be found in other religions. Buddhism being 
essentially a religion of self-cultui’e rather than 
of faith, it hiid not to challenge any one^s 
faith and so it had no necessity to resort to 
the stake and the rack as instrument for self- 
assertion. It only supplemented the Shinto 
without dethroning it The two cults existed 
side by side but in course of time the two 
were welded together and denominated as 
Ryobu-Shinto (dual Shinto) in which Shinto 
deities came to be regarded as Avataras of 
the Buddhist divinities. In this way Shinto 
became absorbed into Buddhism without being 
obliterated and though there was a revival of 
pure Shinto in the 17th ceiitury which formed 
the basis of the restoration of the Shinto in 
1867 and though at present an official distinc- 
tion is maintained between the two, in the 
life of the people the two are intermingled aiid 
any movement in the one is likely to produce 
repercussions in the other. 

The revival of Buddhism in Japan may 


• Vide—Otdtural Nippmi, March 1934, Art. “Europe • The Osaha Mniniehi and the 'Jhkyo Nichi 
and Modem Japan” by L. de Hoyer, p. 77. Nov. 4, 1934— Art. “RdigiotiB Kevival by Kenlo Nara”. 
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also be partly due to the rovivjil of .Buddhism 
in other parts of the world. Ever since the 
last decade of the last century a Buddhist 
renaissance has been slowly manifesting itself. 
The efforts of the late Rev. Angarika 
Dhammapal have been a great contributing 
factor to this renaissance. It was through his 
initiative that the Mahabodhi Society was 
established in (Calcutta and the Buddhist Vihai 
was founded in Sarnath, near Benares, where 
there is now a talk of establishing an inter- 
national Buddhist rJniversity. 

But the real cause that has directed the 
attention of Japan to Buddhism seems to be 
her relations with the external world today. 

To explain what we mean let us go a little 
back in histoiy and ti*ace tlH‘ i*eIation of Japan 
with the external world. 

It was the Portuguese who discovered 
Japan in 1542 and the island of Kiushiu soon 
became the centre of Christian propaganda 
and commercial intercourse with Europe. The 
pioneer propagandist was Francis Xavier who 
landed at Kagoshima on the 15th Aug. 1549 
and soon succeeded in obtaining the jicrmission 
of the feudal Chiefs of Satsuma to preach 
Christianity in any part of the fief. 

It should not be supposed that the 
Japanese were enamoured of ( 'hristianitv. If 
Japan allowed Christianity to be preached, it 
was piindy out of commercial motives. The 
Satsuma ('hief gave the permission because 
he was led to believe that if the Jesuits were 
. allowed to preach their religion, trading 
vessels would visit his fief. But Satsuma 
Chief was soon deluded and in 1550 he issued 
an edict making it a capital offence of any of 
his vassals to embrace Christianity. The edict 
was occasioned not only by the delusion which 
the Chief had but was provoked also by the 
conduct of Xavier and his companions who 
were full of bigoted intolerance. After several 
years of this edict another feudatory Chief in 
Amakusa embraced Christianity in order tr) 
attract foreign trade but he too was deluded 
like the Satsuma ('hief and reverted to 
Buddhism aiad made the missionaries withdraw. 

But Kiushiu continued to be a floudstei|ig 
ceiitre for Ohristiawity where it was isfiread 

by methods Uot always fair. The Annual 
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125,000 were in Kiushiu. This rich harvest 
was obtained by the lure of foreign trade. 

The method of converting people bj 
alluring them with commercial prospects wen 
given up in some parts, c. in Kyoto when 
the cruelty of the Christian fanatic became 
known in sanguinar}" tumults which culminated 
in the murder of Shogun (1565) and compellec 
the emperor to issue a decree proscribinjE 
Christianity (1568). 

Notwithstanding this, ( /hristianity wa^ 
prote(‘ted by Nobiinaga, a far-sighted states- 
man, who .saw the distant possibilities of the 
contact with fhe external world and stood 
between the Jesuits and the Emperor when 


s(>cond edict was to be passed. 

Nobiinaga was succeeded by Hideyoshi 
in 1582. He followed Nobunaga^s policy (>\ 
tolerance towards Christianity and even 
signed a patent granting the missionaries 
the license to preach (.Hiristiauity in rlapan 
not only without molestation, but with special 
privileges. This was ir^ 1586. But next 
year, for reasons unknown, he suddenl} 
changed his policy and issued an edict oi 


banishment 

As a r(‘sult of thi.s order of banishment 
seme Jesuits left for China while others, 
delianee of this order, continued to live undi 
the protei’tion of the converted fcudatoric: 
This defiance would certainly have brougl 
them lamentable consecjuences had not 
Portuguese envoy succeeded in persuadin 
Hideyoshi that if tht^ missionaries were driv^ 
out, foreign trade would cease. In or 
not to lose the trade Hideyoshi 
became more tolerant towards the priestS| 

But soon the situation was 
by the arrival of the Franciscans 
Dominicans who entered the scene concel^ 
their real motives under the subterfuge 
coming to Hideyoshi as ambassadors free 
Manila. The discovery of this subterfug 
threw Hideyoshi into fury and the fuel w|^ 
added to the fire by the declaration 
pilot of a mei!chant 0 xan *strapded 
<itf J a|iari ^7 1 -!kfhp> ^ ' ilaid t ^ 

Hcmdiugf' mtiQ thij 

embrace our religion and when they hav< 
who comhi'n^ 
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then our kings hn-vc not much tmublo in 
uccompHshing the rest/^ 

This time the result was the order for 
the execution of the (vliristians. 

Ilideyoshi died in 1598. The mantle of 
his authority fell upon lyeyiisu, the Tolcugawa 
Chief. During th(! time of the Tokugiiwa 
•ailers, Christianity became extorininated in 
fapan and the country definitely closed its 
loors against the world. 

It is not to our purpos(‘ to go into the 
•easons for which Christianity was suppressed 
n Japan. Suffice it to mention that the 
[)olicy of isolation which she adopted wa.s 
caused by anti-Christian and not anti-foreign 
^Miitiment. She always tried to differentiate 
aetween foreign trade and (/hristianity but 
it the end il proved impossible to \oi the one 
j^row without the other and she had to sto|) 
)oth. 

After Jill isolation lasting for 240 ycjars 
lapan again (»pened her doors to the world 
n 185)^. Ihit mindful of her past experiences, 
his time* she did so with greatei* fortification 
if her own position. Her policy this time 
ivas not so much anti-diristian as anti-fonugn. 
8ho introduced Western s(*ience, W'estern 
nethods of organization, Western political 
institutions in order to bring prosperity to 
ind increase the efficiency of her people, so 
that they might stand foreign cornp<»tition 
in international rivalry. At tirst Japan weni 
Jipace with foreign imitation without .anv 
|i»tinct manifestation of anti-foreign feeling, 
since 1890 a definite national reaction 
foreign imitation set in. The success 
with China and Russia incr(\ised 
»Wi‘,lf-eonH deuce of the nation and 
a r(‘actioimrv tendency against 
culture. At the same time 
mKi had to recognize the efficiency of tlu» 
Astern civilization in obtaining this success. 
Prom that time a discussion of the pros and 
i?ons of the old and the new culture began, 
but Japan continued her experiment with the 
western methods. But ultimately further 
experimentation along Western lines began to 
appear unsafe. Parliamentarism began to 
produce those evils which it has produced in 
Western countries. It became the means of 
pursuing selfish ends and to increase personal 
prestige and power. Party-politics combined 


with die capitalistic spirit made the situation 
worse. Japan then tried to seek the remedy 
for the Western evil in another Western 
political method — the Marxistic soeiaUsra. 

But when the Marxistic doctrines were 
introduced, Japan realized that the point was 
arrived at where she must stop with westerni- 
zation. Up till now she was able to go on 
westernizing without lodsing the Japanese 
spirit or weakening the real foundations of 
her age-old society. ^^Thc dangerous ideas^^ of 
communism idontiliod time-honoured Japanese 
monarchy with capitalism and the communists 
made s(*vcral attoinpis to overthrow the 
monarchy and establish Soviet dictatorship. 

This state of allairs brought in an energetic 
n^iction of the Japanese spirit which is now 
ready to counteract not only communisni but 
also capitalistir* liberalism. Westernization 
was (Mirried on by the civil element of the 
Japanese population, but in this national 
reaction it is the military cjlomem, the inheritors 
of the Samurai tradition and the Bushido 
eiilt, that has taken the lead. This movement 
for return to Japan’s national ideals* is 
known as Kodo. 

It is not possibli! to diseuss in detail 
what Kodo means. It lias been translated 
as the ^‘kingly way”. For the Japanese 
Kodo has a mystic significance involving 
elements of piety, of abnegation, of loyalty, 
of the conviction of the sacredness of the 
imperial authority. It is something that 
eludes explanation ju^eording to logie and 
reason. It is a flower whose perfume can 
be perceived only by the Japanese nose. 
It derives its nourishing sap from the 
subconscious stratum of the people’s mind 
where the spiritual ex:perienc(vs of the race 
li(‘ hidden to come up in moments of 
emergency. In this respect it has affinity 
with the movements that wo find today 
in Italy and Qermariy. , 

But though we caiiuot ^ how 

these movements come out of the people’s 
mind, we can ascertain what they aiui at 
and so also in tlie case of Kodo. . Kodo 
intends to unite the principle of ^^iberty 
with that of authority m ^ / ^ and 

chanicter of the who is 

the divinely appointed head of the family 
state and to realize the destiny of the 
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nation through the perpetuation of the 
imperial dynasty ; in other words, it intends 
to antidote th^ poisons of liberalism and 
communism and to maintain the organic 
unity of the Nation through the institution 
of monarchy which, according to the 
Japanese spirit, is a combination of democratic 
and theocratic ideals. * 

Now to return to our point, /. e,, the 
revival of Buddhism in Japan. It is a 
consequence of the Kodo movement. The 
Kodo movement being essentially a reasger- 
tion of the Japanese spirit, it cannot but 
bring into prominence Buddhism which has 
contributed so much to the making of 
that spirit. Japan’s debt to Buddhism is 
incalculable. It has impressed Japanese 
character, Japanese art, Japan(‘So thought 
in an indelible manner. ‘'The study of 
the masterly specimens of sculpture etc. 
make one doubt whether without the help 
of Buddhism ... it would have been possible 
for Japan to attain such a high stage of 
refinement as she presented when she 
opened her doors to foreign intercourse.” f 
Moreover, a close connection has always 
existed between Buddhism and the imperial 
court of elapan. In fact, the connection 
was so close that prior to the restoration, 
princes of royal blood were used to be 
installed as head priest in one or the 
other Buddhist monastery of the country. 
It is no wonder therefore that the circum- 
stances that have brought forth the Kodo 
movement will also bring about a Buddhist 
revival. 

• For a dificiission of the Kodo movement Vide 
Cultural Nippon j March 1934. 

t The Japan-Manchukuo year book, 1934, j>, 158. 


But we should like to mention yet another 
cause of the revival of Buddhism in Japan. 
Japan has replaced her one time policy of 
isolation with such a vigorous policy of 
expansion that the nations that once tried so 
much to bring her out of her nook, now 
consider her to be a danger and disturber of 
peace and are eager to throw her back again 
into that nook. But Japan is determined not 
to be awed into isolation again. On the 
contrary, now that the West is suflfering from 
its ^‘isins,” she is gradually gaining conviction 
that she has a cultural mission to fulfil in the 
world. May it not b(; that Buddhism is being 
revived in Japan as a means of averting this 
danger of isolation and as a channel for her 
cultural expansion ? 

There is now such a vogue of Buddhism in 
Japan that it is said that books on Buddhism 
are among the best sellers today. People 
arc trying to invigorate it according to the 
needs of the time. Chinese Buddhism has 
been more or less contemplative but in Japan 
the Nichiren sect gave it .‘»n activistic charac- 
ter. Nichiren declared : ‘^lokekyo teaches 
the practical life, ft covers all activities of 
existence, production, consumption and all 
social phenomena.” The Japanese are 
trying to renew this practical teaching of 
Nichiren. Many Buddhist sects have estab- 
lished Buddhist Universities in Kansai, Tokyr 
and other places. Radio lectures on Biiddhisn 
arc proving to be very popular. Lately th( 
2500th anniversary of the Buddha w<iv’ 
celebrated with great pomp. 

From whatever causes it might take 
the revival of Buddhism is certainly a ll^ 
sign for Eastern people 




SELF-DETERMINATION BY PLEBISCITE 

Rv BHABATOSH DATTA, m.a. 


T he recenfc conclusion of the Sfuir Plebiscite 
has opened a new chapter in the history 
of nationalism and self-deteriuination. In 
a world, where on the one side nationalistic 
claims are beinj? made more stronf?ly than ever, 
and where on the other side the principles of 
nationalism have been flouted in a number of 
cases the determination of the Saarlanders to 
return to their German fatherland and the 
acceptance by the League of Nations of his 
determination have (lertainly an importance that 
cannot be exaggerat^xl. There have been plebis- 
cites before tliis in the history of J^urope, but 
it is difficult to find another t^xample of a ple- 
biscite which was so definite as the last one 
and so full of possibilities for tln^ fiitun' ])olitics 
of the world. 

It was a weary world that looked up to the 
Conference at Paris, after the conedusion of th<^ 
War, for peace and justice among nations. The 
problem of nationalities in Europe has been 
a baffling one ever since the rise of political 
<*onsciousness among then) and the people 
expected that the Paris (Jonference would help 
the w’orld in securing a ])alance(l adjustment of 
the rights of different groups. To some extent 
the Conference was successful. Tin* Poles who 
were forcibly partitioned among Russia, Austna 
and Prussia were reunited and the ‘soul wander- 
ing in search of a body' was allowed ‘to begin 
life over again', (bnsiderable readjustment was 
jilso made in the Balkan Peninsula. The Slavonic 
groups of the South were pooled together in the 
Serb-Croat-Slovene State. On the Baltic, a 
iyciumber of distinct grouj)s gained State rights 
, jjnd a long-standing wrong was made good by 
’^i^ansfering Alaace-Lon-aine to France again. 

These were no doubt distinct achievements. 
jiilpLd it could not certainly be expected that the 
j^ilsailles Treaty would remove by one sweep 
thjp ills of a diseased political body. So, 
|BKurally, there remained lots of persons and 
l^^oups of persons who were discontented and 
who \ranted the T^eague of Nations to do justice 
to them. In a* few cases additional provisions 
were made in the Treaty itself and the case of 
the Saar was one of them. 

A word or two about the Saarland may not 
be out of place here. The Saar, a region of 
considerable industrial and mining importance, 
comprises an area of nearly seven hundred 
square miles and a population of nearly eight 
la\hs. The chief industry of the area is coal- 
mining and there are nearly thirty mines employ- 
ing roughly seven thousand persons. The average 
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annual production is more than 12 million tons 
and the lowest estimate of the coal reserve shows 
that at least 9,000 million tons of coal are deposit- 
ed under the soil of the territory. The produc- 
tion of pig iron and steel is also considerable. 

On this land, rich with mineral resources, 
France hxed her eyes and at the end of the 
War she laid a claim on the Saar mines as 
compensation for damage caused to her own coal 
mines by the German troops. The result was 
that the territory was separated from Germany 
and France was given the right of exploiting 
the mines. It would have been going too far to 
transfer the politi(;al control over the Saar to 
France and so an International Governing Com- 
mission, responsible to the League, was set up 
for carrying on the administration of the 
territory for a period of fifteen years. At the 
end of this period, on the 18th of Januarv last, 
a plebiscite was hold and the Saarlanders 
showed clearly that fifteen years' separation 
from their fatherland had not been successful in 
damping their nationalistic sentiment. 

The actual effect of this decision of the 
Saarlanders on France, on Germany and on the 
Saarland lierself are subjects of practical im- 
portance. Most politicians express a sense of 
relief and satisfaction at the easy conclusion of 
the Saar problem, while there are others who are 
a bit sceptical about the beneficial effects of this 
accretion to the dominions of the Nazis. There 
is certainly still much to speculate about regard- 
ing the Saar. But, it must nevertheless be 
admitted that the students of political science find 
in the result of the plebiscite something which 
gives them a guidance in suggesting solutions 
for other political storm-zones in Europe and 
elsewhere. The success of the Saar plebiscite 
leads to an anticipation of similar success in 
other territories too. 

It must, however, be admitted that the Saar 
plebiscite is not the first of its kind. Plebisi^itea 
were known to the French, and the Revolution- 
ary conquests were often followed by voting 

among the people of the conquered territory. 
Napoleon had used * and manipulated the 
plebiscite as an instrument to justify his large- 
scale conquests, and Louis Napoleon got his 
emp (V flat confirmed by the votes of the people. 
But it was the Peace Treaty after the War that 

made fof the first time a partly systematic 

provision for plebiscites f o determine the political 
destinies of certain ethnic groups. The results 
were, however, not in every case adopted as the 
basis for ordering or stopping transfer of 
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territories. I'ho Uoundjiry liii<‘ l)et\veen Austria 
Mild Yugoslavia near Kltigeiit'nrl was drawn in 
accordance with the opinion oi the people 
expressed in a plebiscite. The proposal for the 
transfer of Sopron from Hungary to Austria 
as provided for by the Treaties of St. Germain 
and Trianon, was naidered inetrective by an 
adverse vote of the people of the locality. 
Similarly, in A llenstein-Maricuwerder tbor(» wa- 
a plebiscite l.o «lecide about the apportionment of 
the territory between Germany and Poland, ami 
effect was ifi fact givt‘n '"to the wishes of the 
people of tlio.se parts in .so far as it was possibb* 
to do so under the conditions laid down at* the 
Peac».^ (^mbTonce. 

These w(*re certainly steps in the rigiit 
direction. 'Phe right of (*tbnie and of other 
homogeneous groujis to determine their own 
politicid destiny is an impregnable one, and 
the rei‘ognitioii of this right, due no douhi 
to the etlorts of President Wilson, \Ya> something 
of which an exact analogy is not to lx* found 
in the past iiistory of European politics. 

The grievanc(‘ of the «iispassionat<' shideni 
of international politi(‘.s is however thai this 
prineiph* was not, more widedy adopted. Pr<^si<lent 
Wilson formulated (lire.* famous principl(‘s. 
namely, 

(a) "thill peoples and ])roviii< ts :ire not to he 
liartcred aliout from sovereignty to sovereignty 

if they were chattels and pawns in a game 

(b) that every territorial settlement involved in 

the war must he’ made in the interest jind for the 
henelit of the population I'oneerned. mu! not as 
a mere adjustment or compromise of < laims among 
rival states, and ^ . . 

(c) that all well-defined national aspirations 
shall l)e accorded the utmost satisfaction that 
can be accorded to the^m withoul introducing 
new, or p-rpetuating old oleineiits of discord and 
antagonism that would be likely m time to break 
the peace of Europe, and consiviucnlly, of the 
world." 

. What the world then iv<iuired wU'^ a full 
and unqualified r»H'.ognitioii of these great 
principles enunciated by Woodrow Wilson. ?>iit 
neither the ('onfevenee nor tli(‘ Leagiu* was in 
a mood to nm\)i these as guiding jirinciphjs 
in making settliMuents in all those spheres 
where “adjustment or compromise of claims’’ 
fioemed inevitable. i ’ , 

From the standpoint of politKJul theory the 
right of self-determination is fundamental. If 
in a national area the unit is the individual, 
in the politics of the worhl as a whole, the 
nation is the unit. If the cause of liberty of 
the individual <ian be ileferided, so can also 
1)6 the cau# of the lilierty of the national group, 
it was torliiaps becau of this that John Stuart 
Mill, & ? pniloftopher of individual liberty and 
of staunch supporter of the 

rights of nationalities. He was a convinced 
defender of the mononational state, of the ri^ht 
of nfttiohaUties to determine their own destinies 


unhampered by any iullueuce from outside. 

was fully convinced that “where the senti- 
ment of nationality exists, there is a primn 
fani casi^ for uniting all members of the 

nationality under the same government and a 
government of themselves apart.” Hi.s lielief 
led him to say that free institutions are next 
to impos.sibh* in a country made up of different 
nationalities. It would he acc^ording to him a 
necessary condition of free institutions that the 
boundaries of grovornments should coincide with 
those of nationalities. Gne is astonished to 

to find that Mill had not tin* conviction to make 
his doctrine applicable to all peoples alike. Rut, 
in l^til. tluTe wen* a few fiersons only who 

had a> mueh liberal a mind as Mill bad. 

Mill’s doctrine was iiitt however allowed U» 
stand unchallenged. Political philosophers, brought 
up on the writings of idealists, refused to aece|)l 
the doelrine of ‘one nation, out* state' as a 
universal priueipb* and atlemtits vvt've made U> 
sing in hyperhoh? the glory of the poly-national 
stale. It was ditticuli, bowever, to shake the 

prineiples formulated by Mill. And the riTiait 
changes in the coneefit of the suite have facilitated 
to a greater (extent, the recognition of the 
doctriiu* of self-determination. Though shunted 
aside often in pra(*ti(*e. die tlaori'ticjil validity 
of the ])rineiph* that the hoiindarii's oi .state> 
should (‘oincide with the boundaries of nationa- 
lities is nowadays unhesitatingly acf‘opfceMl by 
many. Th(' wide aceeptanee of the democralir 
priiK'ifile inqilies also tlu' acre p tan ci*! ot the 
right of self-determination. Whmi oiu^ holds 
that every territorial sottlcmoiit must he made 
in the interest and for the benefit of th(‘ peoph^s 
(‘oncerned, he must also be ready to assert that 
the people of a region can alon(‘ jud.ge what 
their own intiwest is. And so, the right ol the 
people of any group, who want to have a s(>para|S 
group-existence of their own, to di'termine th/ 
own form of governnumt is indefeasible. % 

It is how(5V(w often argued that an imlisc# 
iiah* grant of the right of self-detormin 
will m<>an dissension everywhere and th^ 4 ?L 
will ho tliat (^very grou]) will try to fe 4(5 
separate state for trivial etiuses Jir\d thaff | 
existing state will tend towards dlsinteM 
It cannol he denied that there is some trili 
thes(^ arguments and it is exactly here that tHli 
League of Nation.s can step in to nnikc matters 
right. 

The .sentiment of nationalism is nothing, if 
not intense ; the strength of nationalism lies in 
tlie intensity of group feeling, in the feirent 
desire of tlu^ members of th(? grou[) to live a 
common political life. The fueling therefoiv 
represents no passings' phase in the minds of 
the people. If it is really born, it continues 
to exi.st and it comes to have a tendency to 
become stronger and stronger still. A true 
nationalism is one which is unabated by rebuft, 
undamped by passage of time and unshaken 
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by (ounter-propaj^anda. Partitioned in 1772, the 
Poles retained a strong' national sentiment and 
the strength of it had to be realized by every- 
one who had a hand in European politics. 
Separated in 1910 from Germany, the Saarlanders 
continued to cherish for the last fifteen years 
an intense love for their I’atherland, ami no 
amount of StaMs quo propaganda could deter 
them from joining by an overwhelming majority 
the parent-body of whicli they once had formed 
a part. 

Where the iVnding is so very strong, it is a 
denial of the primary democratic rights to foreo 
■1 people to live under a govern nnmt which they 
do not want, -whatever may he the nature of 
die special safeguards and protection afibrd(‘d 
lo ihem. And it is hen* that a plebiscite can 
prove useful ; a plebiscite* among the peophr 
will show what tlie jieoplt* want and it should 
be imperative on the rest of the world to ahith* 
by the decisions of the pcniple theniselvi^s. 

Ihib the eriti(* will say, what provision ean 
made for |)rotection against frenzies of 
fcni})orary |>a.ssion ? Wlien* is the guaratih^^* 
rhat a group of iiersoris will not vote itself out. 
of a staU* only hceaiise a temporary and unimpor- 
rant rift has occurred ? Js it not likely that every 
lireatdi of amicabh* n*lationH between two groujis 
living within tin* same stab* will lead to a 
dtiinand for self-determination by i)lebisclte ? The 
:mswt*r P) thi^ volley of cjiiestions can be picked 
i|> frtmi the exjierience of tin* Saar plebiscite, 
rile Saarlanders had bc(*n giv(*n fifteen y<^ars' 
notice of the jilebiscite. in the meantime th(\v 
• ouid think and decide un the advantage^ of 
joining (ferniany; in tin* moantime there was 
•iJiiple ojiportunity for propaganda as wxdl as for 
counter-propaganda. These lifti'cn years showed 
to tliem the iiipilications of a government by an 
inlernaiional coninii.ssion. The (‘conomic union 
^'ith France, as regards currency and customs tarifi* 
diem sonu^ taste of the nature of French 
V'dluence. Tln^ tl(*eision to return to Germany 
VH^Aherefore a jnoduct of cool d« ‘liberation, of 
y. vde(|uat(? balancing of the jiros and cons of 
iich a decision cannot, he the outcome oi 
e temporary pas.^ion ; no amount of 

te [)ro])agan<la eouhl havt* indueed ninety 
t of the Saarhuiders to register their votes 
)nr of returning to (iermany, had they 
been themselves burning with a mature 
esire for doing so . 

This, therefore, gives a lesson to those who 
arc seeking a solution of the problem of adjusting 
nationalistic claims. The strength and the justice 
of a claim can only be pn^ved by the persistence 
of it, and if such continuous persistence is proved 
for a long period of time, there will be ample 
justification f<F recognizing that claim. A 
primary plebiscite may be granted when there is 
convincing proof of the existence of a nationa- 
listic claim- of a claim of a national-group to 
form a new State, or to join a particular State, or 


to sepamte itself from the State which it does not 
like. The result of the primary plebiscite, if it 
is found to support the agitation, may be taken 
as die basis of action. The group can be easily 
asked to wait for a period of, suppose, ten years 
at the en<l of which a second plebiscite will be 
held. This period of ten years which >till 
mtervenc k^Lween the first expression of a 
deiiniu* nationalistic desire and the final expres- 
siion of it will give time and opportunity for 
thought aM<i for deliberation, for propaganda on 
both shies and also for preparing the world 
opinion for accepting the result of the final 
iplebiscik Tlie result of the tiniil voting, there- 
fore, will show whether llie voters really desire 
what they had been agitating for. The elenfients 
of temporary likes and dislikes, of frenzies of 
passion, of blind obstinacy, will be absent from 
such a skcisioii and the work! also will find itself 
ready to accept it as calmly as it has accepted 
the returtt of (ht^ Raar territory lo Germany, 

8u<*h a ]>roposal, however, would not have been 
possilde in the nineteenth century when peace 
was maintained by a balancing of armaments, 
when every nation looked upon others with 
suspicion ami distrust, and when a surface-deep 
used to cover u]> dark fuim*s of animosity. 
These things have not ( utirely disappeared from 
th(* world, but there is one institution now which 
the II inetixmth -century world did not possess. 
This institution, th(^ Ijoague of Nations, can, be 
made eff(H*tive in sidving the problems which 
<v)nstatitly arisi' on the chess-board of world-politics. 
To the League of Nations the culiured opinion 
of tin* world turns for s(*curing a proper adjust- 
ment of nationalistic (daims. 

It is true, however, that the* k*ague is weak 
Sind that the Ijeague has diliiculties. As it is 
constituted now it cannot always make its voice 
effective in quentions i’egai'<ling world-politics. 
There have been cases of tduims for self-determina- 
tion when* the Ijcague has shown remarkable 
woaknes.s. It might have lieen possible, for 
example, to arrive at a l)i*tter solution regarding 
the claim of the inhabitants of the Aland Islands. 
The islands were ceded by 8wed(3n to Russia in 
1^09 by the Treaty of Friedrichshamn and they 
formed a part of the Grand Duchy of Finland 
until 1917 when the latter territory declared her 
independence. The Aland Islanders had retained 
their Swedish character and they claimed the 
right of self-flctermiiiation. Unofficial plebiscites 
recorded a majority vote in favour of return to 
Sweden and even the grant of autonomy in 1920 
could not affect the persistence of their claim to 
secede from Finland and to join Sweden, At 
this stage, the League of Nations intervened at 
the instance of England and, finally, a Special 
Connnission of Inquiry was appointed to investi- 
gate into the justice of the cfeim of the islanders. 
On the basis of the report of this commission, 
the League rejected the claim of the islanders to 
secede from Finland, but compelled Finland to 
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gmnt autonomy to the islands together with 
certain s^ific guarantees. The Ijeague award 
aatisfied ^ Finland and Sweden, while it ought to 
have satisfied the islanders. 

The justice of this settlement can certainly 
be questioned. The claim of a part of a state 
to secede from the parent-body is no doubt one 
which is full of complications, but it (cannot be 
maintained that the right of secession is nowhere 
appropriate. To deny a part of a state the right 
to take itself outside the influence of the state 
is to cling to the metaphysical philosophy of the 
Hegelian school. It is better to recognize that 
the state is just one of those human associations 
which serve some useful purpose and that the 
compulsion which the state exercises finds its 
own justification not in the so-called ultra-human 
nature of it, but in the material services it 
performs. When the state is brought <lown from 
its high metaphysical pede.stal to the level of the 
things of the material world, when it is recognized 
that there is no special sanctity attached to the 
state, it becomes possible to hold the idea that 
on pure material grounds a territory can perhaps 
have a just claim to witlidraw from the corporate 
body of the state of which it forms a part. The 
so-called monistic unity of the state, if it exists 
at all, breaks down when a section in the shite 
rouses itself against the state; the ‘organism' 
becomes disjointed on the expression by one 
of the limbs of even a desire to separate itself. 

It is difficult in these days when politica 
science is gradually becoming more a science of 
the ‘service-state’ than of the idealized state, to 
deny the right of secession when a particular 
group passionately and fervently wants it. And, 
in the case of the Aland Islands, it would 
certainly have been proper to allow the in- 
habitants to choose tlieir own sovereign—that 
to choose between Sweden and Finland. The 
argument for such a course of action would b(^ 
stronger because Finland itself was a new state 
created by breaking away from anotlun- stakt. 
Under such circumstances it would Imve been 
better if the League had proceeded with a 
primary plebiscite among the islanders. If the 
plebiscite had shown a majority decision in 
favour of return to Sweden the islands ought 
to have been placc^l under the control of a 
Governing Commission responsible to the League, 
or Finland might liavo been allowed to cx)ntinue 
to govern them under the supervision of the 
* League. Then, a second plebiscite taken ten or 
fifteen years later, would have indicated whether 
the islanders earnestly desired a union with 
Sweden. In thf meantime, Sweden, Finland and 
the rest of the world could have prepared them- 
selves for a chaii^ in the control over these 
islands; Hewj, ‘ the League might have shown 
^ ■ b^ statesmaiiiship, instead of the weak and 
vacillating ixiljcy adopted by it. 

Similarly, in Other cases also, the L3ague has 
: not been able to prove its worth. The partition 


of Upper Silesia between Poland and Germany 
was not certainly in accordance with the recorded 
opinions of the inhabitants of that territory. In 
cases like these it would have been possible by 
the adoption of the system of primary and final 
plebiscites, to eradicate discontent, particularly 
among the Germans and the Hungarians, and 
to stop at the root the growth of irredentist 
movements. 

It must, of course, be recognized in a spirit 
of fairness to the League, that the Covenant, 
though containing provisions regarding disarma- 
ment, external aggression, registration of treaties, 
international justice and similar other subjects, 
says nothing about readjustment of political 
boundaries »n the case of a strong demand from 
a group of people for such a change. The 
preamble, wliich sets forth th(^ intention of the 
High Contracting Parties in forming the League, 
seems to be concerned more with the nminkvnatice 
of status quo than with changing it. 

By Article X of the (‘ovenunt, “th(i Members 
of the League undertake to respect and pre9er\''e 
as against (^xk^rnal aggression the territorial 
integrity and the existing political mdependenc(‘ 
of all Members of the League.” This however, 
does not take any cognisance of a claim made 
by a part of a state to separate itself from the 
body of th(‘ staki. But when such a part wants 
to do so, it is the mteqrity of the state that is 
endangered, and if the recalcitrant group strongly 
wants a separation, the integrity of the state can 
be best maintained by granting the group the 
right to secede and not by compelling the 
separatists to live within the state and thus 
perpetuating discord. If necessary, it ought not 
to be difficult to make a minor amendment in 
the League Coustitution in accordance with the 
procedure prescribed in the last article of the 
Covenant. 

If, thus, the League stands fortli as the 
protector of the rights of nationalities, it can do 
a real service to the distressed world. SmaK" 
groups which have no means of making th^ 
wills effective wdll apply to the League 
securing the right of self-determination, and 
League, after considering the justice of the cli 
and the probable effect of the recognition of 
claim on the international political and economic^ 
situation, will order a primary plebiscite. If the 
result of this be in favour of the maintenance 
of the statm qm^ the matter will end there. But, 
if the people show by an absolute majority of 
the total number of voters in the list that they 
want to have a separate government of their 
own, or to join a state with which they are 
racially or otherwise related, the League should 
arrange for a second plebiscite after the lapse 
of a fixed number of years. In the intervening 
period the area may be governed by the state 
to which it belongs at the time of application, 
but certain necessary guarantees may oe given 
to the inhabitants. The result of the second 
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l>lebi«cite, if it c*on firms that of the primary 
one, will effectively indicate what the people 
really want, and in such cases of confirmation, 
the I^eague should unhesitatingly arrange for 
ticting in accordance with the expressed opinion 
<.!’ the people. In cases of disputes or legal 
I roubles, the Hague Court may be able to arrive 
at a solution. 

It can be (easily imagined that the adoption 
<tf such a policy by the League would mean 
' oiisiderable re-making of boundary lines mainly 
in continental Europe. South Tyrol, for example, 
may choose to go back to Austria, if an oppor- 
tunity is given for doing so. Ample facilities 
-hould be given, first, for a definite expression 
of mature and deliberate opinion, unsullied by 
uny temporary grievance, and, secondly, for 
ictioii in accordance with the opinion expressed. 
In many areas, the adoption of a scheme of 
Liranting the right of self-determination through 
rile mechanism of iiriinary and final plebiscites 
may be of help in smoothing a large part of the 
xisting troubles. 

8uch a plan of action will be helpful in 
r.tlier spheres too. As India is a member of the 
lioaguc of Nations, the question of separation of 
llurma has got more than a domestic importance, 
ro know^ whether Burma really wants a separa- 
(ion, it is necessary to allow the Hurmans to 
fnrni a definite opinion unaffected by circum- 
stances which are merely temporary and in(‘idental. 
This can be achieved if a primary plebiscite is 


followed by a final plebiscite after an interval 
of ten or fifteen years and if at the plebiscites 
all adult citizens be allowed to record their votes. 
If both of these votings show by an absolute 
majority of the total number of voters a desire 
to separate from India, separation should be 
allowed by all means. Such a procedure will 
perhaps be the only effective means of determin- 
ing what the Burmans really want 

It is to the Ticague of Nations, therefore, that 
one looks for action. No authority other than 
the League can be entrusted with the difficult 
and delicate task of adjusting nationalistic claims; 
and the successful performance of no task other 
than this can bring real peace. For, peace 
depends, not so much on redaction of armaments 
as on elimination of discontent— net so much 
on niaintaining at; any cost the existing state of 
affairs as on altering the situation as circum- 
stances change. The High Contracting Parties 
can certainly promote international co-operation 
and achieve international peac^e and security by 
the “prescription of open, just and honourable 
relations between nations’’; but these relations, 
in order to he honourable, must pay due regard 
to the rights of nationalities. And we have seen 
how these rights of nationalities can be really 
made effective without perf>etuating temporary 
discords. The Haar plebiscite has imparted a 
lesson to the world. Will the wovhl fail to 
benefit by it? 


COLGONG AND ITS fflSTORlCAL REMAINS 

By kali KINKAR DATTA, m.a., 

/jprkirer in HiMory^ Palm Colleye, Patna. 


^OLGONG is situated in the Bliagalpiir 
pA district of Bihar on the E. I. Ry. T^op 
Ki^Line at a distance of 240 miles from 
%^^h. Nature has adorned this place with 
Ippsite beauties ; on the east and west of the 
Rway line are hillocks covered with bushes and 
'ees of variou ^ descriptions and by the western 
ide of the place flows the Ganges. To one 
..aving a contemplative or a poetic turn of mind 
the serene flow of the Ganges and the sublime 
|)OS 0 of the hillocks would appear as objects of 
profound interest. 

The place has a special value also for the 
Students of historj*. In every nook and corner 
of the town are found i^lics and remnants of 
the past which clearly indicate the historical 
importance of the place during ancient, mediaeval 
and also modern times. It is well known to all 
tW the region from Jamalpur to Barahrwa has 
a great strategic importance because of its special 


geographictil features and as such a study of its 
past history is also interesting and profitable. 

Old travellers and writers from Hieuntsang 
to Buchanan (1811) and Captain Walter S. 
Sherwill (1840-1851) have referred to Colgong in 
their accounts. At the top of the hillock lying 
to the east of the railway station are several 
muslim tombs. The most prominent one of these 
is referred to as th(^ dargah or shrine of the 
martyr Kumari (Shahid) ; there is no inscription 
on it. Buchanan, who visited Colgong on the 
27th of October, 181(», has referred to this tomb 
in his Bhagalpur rlournal {Journal of tim Bihar 
ntid Orissa< Rrsmreh Society, September-Dectmiber 
1929, p. 312). \ 

In the north-east corher of the town is an 
extensive plot of land containing many old 
muslim tombs. The largest and the most 
important of these is regarded by some as the 
tomb of Mahmud Shah, the last independent 
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kii)K lfenj?al who died at Ooljjong in 1539 
after the sack of (raur. \IUm(jalpur Distrkl 
(raatfieer by J. Byrne, p. Ibl; Stewart, History 
of Bengal, p. 1 1() ; Rjiax-as-sakitin (English 
translation), p. 142, footiiot(^ ; Hunter, BiaiisRml 
Account of Bengal Vol. XJV, p. 35]. Recently 
tlie A^rcha>ological Departnu^nt has made arrange- 
ments for its preservation, rbe tomb is further 
a fine specimen of old Indian architecture. 

The muslim inhabitants of C’olgong have 
preserved in the mos(iuo of the l^athanpiira 
mahalla a slab of stone (21»' long and about VI** 
broad) containing a valuable inscription in Persian 
dated 1012 A. H. This slab of stone was found 
about 3 or 1 feet beneath the ground while 
digging the earth for constructing a house in a 
neighbouring mahalla. The inscription refers to 
the construc.tion of a fort by Nawab Zafar Khan 
(Akl)ar's governor of Behar) under the manage- 
ment of his slave Muhammad Jalal on the 1th 
(month not mentioned) of 1012 A. H. The 
inscription can be tluis translat<?d : 

“(lod islireatl 

This lort in the name of his holiness the Trophel 
(Peace Ix^ on him) which has bc«Ji congtriaaed hy 
Nawab Zafar Khan und(‘r the management of his 
slave Miihanimad Jalal. 

Dated on the 4ih 1012 A. M. " 

During the 19th century this region was 
famous for indigo manufacture and there were 
indigo factories at (Mgong and its surrounding 
localities. Just to the west of the Colgong 
Railway Station is an old building called tin* 
‘Hill House’ constructed with e.onsid(‘rabl(* skill 
and workmanship at the top of a hillock. This 
house belonged to tlu^ famous indigo planter of 
Colgong named Mr. Barnes whose eonctans w(‘re 
very flourishing during the middle of the 19tli 
century ami who took an important part in th(* 
suppression of the Santhal Insurrection of lsr).Vr>f; 
in that (piarter. It is at prestmt (allied ‘(Jnnguly 
Castle’ after the mirm* of tlu^ (hinguly family of 
zamindars of Colgong who received it after the 
death of Mr. Barnes on tlx* strength of a 
document. The building has been caridully 
■ preserved and within it are to be found m.any 
t>eautiful furniture of different kinds. There is 
an extensive* compound round the building in 
different corners of which are found relics of tin* 
past interesting to students of history. To the 
West of the building there are broken pieces of 
old statues, images, pillars, etc , gathered at one 
pfece (fltpparently by the present owners) round a 
Bivalinga; these apj)ear to be of much value for 
Its^dents of Ancient Indian Histery and Art. 

; ' in the south-east corner of the compound is an 
old muslim tom!) of large si/e without any 
! inscription and in the jiorth-east corner of it are 
V jtb be found remains of 6 tombs of old muslim 
; saints. Jt ippe^^s firon» the style of construction 
: of the tombs that they belong to the Pathan 
I period of Indian History. 

' About two inOe$ to the north-cast of Colgong 


is situated the old and magnificent building of 
the Indigo Factory at (jangiildai once belonging 
to the indigo planter Mr. Simon Murchison (Earsr 
/ndia (iawiker, corrected to the December, I810 j. 
Just on the west of the building flows the river 
Ganges and on the north of it is a hillock. 
Buchanan has thus referred to this locality : 

*Th<‘ small hill GanguJdai north hy west. On 
ii is a temple of a Sakti of this name, with ;tri 
image of stone. \o in8(Tiplion.'' 

'rhe temple which is a beautiful specinier; 
of old arcbitecturt^ (;an still be setai there. 
ll(*mnantH of indigo fa(4orie.s are found in many 
interior villages near about (Jolgong, c. g,, at 
Khabaspur, Piahipon*, Burani, Bhankarpur 
Shampur, Bhan, Bara, Madahpur, Lakshmipur. 
a n < 1 M ax I h u sm Ian pur. 

In the bed of the. Ganges, near Colgong. 
where the river takes a bend to the north arc 
f.hre(‘ -ocky isUits containing interesting arnl 
valuable hist()ri(*.al relics. In one of thes(^ is a 
ro(‘.k-cut ternph^ (now prcserv(‘d by the Ai-clueo- 
logical Department) of a peculiar style having 
figures of iiuag(*s on all its walls, whi(di I coiihi 
not indentify. Alexandar (hmningliam has given 
the following d(*scription of this r()t‘k-cut temple : 

‘Tn plan it is a S(juare of nearly J2 feet side, 
with u slight extension of the front on t*ac;h side. 
In (devfitiof) it has t.wo gable-onds. something like 
the Teli Alandir at < Avalior. Ik^'Jween tlic^ gahlo 
roof looks lik(' the imitation of the horfie“Sh(x- 
vault of the gout Buddhist eaves. The chamber 
is >x.T\ small only four feet, deep hy one feei 
10 inehes in breadth and 2^ in height '-fn 
front the entrance of the eell has a routid hea'l 
Vvith a br(*adth of 2^ ftioi, a depth of U foot, 
•and a height of only Ivet*' { Arr/tfratofiirul 
l,*cporL Vol. .\V. p. ith). 

Ibi flirt her writes : 

•‘On the summit of tlm rocks then* is a levei 
terrace, on whieli tliere was omx* a large brick 
tem[)le with white sandstone pillars and doorway 
of which the. door jamhs an* still standing. ” 

1 could not find .any sign of this temple ; 
it.s ruins have also disappeared, but a little 
above the rock-cut temple I saw a muslim tomb 
said to be of Shaik Mari Bhab. 

Gn another islet arc 1 caves, one oi whic 
has been converted into something like a tern 
by a Hindu saint living there with his on ^ 
companion, a young monkey. In the third also' 
1 could notice 3 caves, a large piea* of stone 
containing impressions of two Buddhist images 
and on the level of it I saw a brick tempi' 
which appeared to be of a comparatively modem 
construction and where, as the local people said, 
a Sikh saint lived a few years back. 

Eight miles north-east of Colgong 
Pathargatha (‘The ghat of the rocks, — the 
Pathergota of RenneFs Bengal Atlas), a place 
which is famous for its archaeological remainir 
and which some try to identify with the site 
of the famous Bikramsila Budflhist monastery. 
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arr.haiolo^ical naiuiius, soino- caves on tli?' 
hills and the ‘Ei«:hty four imaj^es' “scluptuml 
>n a rock high up the hill/' attracted the notice* 
»f old writers like Vijayarama (Tirthamangala, 
^709 A. I).), Buehanan. who visited the place 
>n the Kith of January, IS 11 and of Bishop 
llebcr who went there on the Sth of August 
!S24 (Narmlirr of a Jourmif Ikmuffh the u/fprr 
(if ] nil in,, Vol. 1 pp. K>4-2()8) and also 
of some later writers like Alexander Ounninghani 
i .ArrJumloffiriil ^vrreff IhpovL Vol. XV) and 
{Jihn(j(dpnr DlstrH (in \rUm‘ p. 171). 
High up on one* of tlie hills is the temple of 
IhjiteswMrnatha. Buchanan WTOte : 

'thi the promontory of graniP* are some* small 
f-arvings in relievo, luit so rud(‘ that it would he 
ditheuU to say what is meant .. East some hundred 
yards from tile promontory, and on the face of the* 
hill is the tern])k* of Pialeswarnatli, built of hriek, 
and newly repaired hut a sandl and rnd(‘ edifiee.'" 

Vijayurnmn Soiuivi^arnda in his work nanu*<l 
rirfhairtnruinln dat(‘d IThO A. I). refers to 
P>aU‘S\varnath and otlter imtig(*s of Bralima. Vishnu 
md other god*^ and godd(*ss(*s. Jt is stated in 
'^ttara-rndliiffn /\nt/nsfhn Knlapanjikn that 
Batesw’ar Mitra. l»orn of an IJtlara-radhiya 
Ixayasdhi family, married hi- daughter to king 


Bfilhihi Sena, for which lie was des(*rt.ed hy his 
father, hroliher and other relatives. But Ballala 
Sena lionoured his father-in-law^ with the newly- 
aetjuired Magadha kingdom (Jkllala pujitohhutua 
Bafca-ahhiid Magadhesvara), -a Bengali Kayastha 
governor of Bihar, eight centuries h(*Jore liOrd 
Sinha. 'Phen^ was another similar predecessor 
of the baron in the person of Raja Janaki 
Run Som, guvernor of Bihar in the time of 
Alivardi Khan. About a mile to the HOuth-eaf*t 
of the Patlnirghata liills Buchanan noti(?ed “what 
is ealled tlie Dorohor and is supposed to have* 
lieen a Rajah's house.” He continues : 

“It n})pe!H*s to have been a round hill }>erhaj>s 
fifty feel in perpendieuVir height ; but without 
digging it would he impossible to detomiine 
]»o.siliveIy wdiether or not it may not have htjon 
a building If it has heen a building. in 
prolmhility it has hf^eii a solid temple (i. e. a 
Buddhist stupa) no hoiist* in deeay neing capable 
of leaving smdi a ruin. There are traca^s of a 
s<juare fortification ronnd it. and the surface of tin* 
I'jirth within is eover(‘d with broken bricks. Many 
scjuanid stones, one vt‘ry long, are lying in various 
parts of the vicinity.” ’ 

Bijaynnimfi refeis to the house of a paharya 
raja (king of the hill tribes) at (V)lgong ; the 
J)orolu>r' al)ov(‘ d(*seribed may be the same. 


EVOLUTION AND RELIGION’^ 

.1 Hnxictr 

By fbtoi. DIW AN CHAND SM \RM \. m. a. 


C LEAH and eoavineiug, thought-provoking ami 
stimulating -such is this latest book* from the 
])en of Dr. Sunderland. Argument stM'ms to be 
lative to the writer and he argues his case in a 
very cogent and impressive manner. The book is, 
r.herefore, full of a kind of missionary ai’dour, for 
it seeks to porsiiadc^ and to convimT, In this aim 
:><* writer succeeds admirably, for he proves his ease 
the satisfaction of his* readers. K should not. 
Ibever, be iiruierstood that this is a hook of 

'miently controversial nature. The learned author 
^ forth his (!as(‘ without raising his voice or 

rtlending his opponents. He is a mod(‘l of good 
wmjf^er and ge.ntl'\yet forceful pleading. 

To say that Dr. Siinderhind is a very learned man 
will mean stating what is only obvious. * But none can 
deny that in this book he makes a very judicious and 
'uipretentious use of his learning. It is true he is a very 
-*areful student of science and religions and that he 
has read all the relev(*nt literature for the purpose 
of writing this book, hut nowhere docs he try 
bring in thing-; merely for the sake of overawing 
the reader. The ))tK>k, therefore, does not 
groan under a formidable citation of authorities, nor 
is it over-weighted with obscure learning, curious 

• Evooittion ANi» Religion : By Dr, Jalm^ T. 
Sunderland, Puhluhed by R, Ghatterjre, Calcutta, 


facts iiud recondite scholarship. In other words, 
the book is neither dull nor dry as such books 
are usually found to be. Its argument is as clear 
as crystal and the mc^thod of its presentation is 
throughout iiitenjsting and sometimes gripping. 
Throughout the hook the appeal is addressed to the 
eouiraoii sense and instructed intelligence of the 
renders and occassionally the writer appeals strongly 
to our feelings. The hook is therefore, not merely 
a logical and clear statement of facts, but also a 
fervent exposition of convictions. 

Thai, this hook has made a deep impression on 
my mind speaks much for it. In the place, 
I am not n scientisl and in the second place I have 
never taken much interest in the dogmatic and 
theological side of religion. Perhaps the scientist 
may lie able to ])oiut to the inadequacy of the 
doctor's argnrnent and the theological controversialist 
may say that the (’.onelusions at which th(; writer 
arrives are not borne out by what he has read in 
his seriptures. But. this will he neither here nor 
there. 1 do not think the book will convince the 
dogmatic scientist or the®' professional theologian 
(which book can ever convince them ?). hiit I am sure 
it will impress those who eome to it with a fresh 
mind. I go even further than this and say that 
though the argument of the hook might leave 3o me 
readers unconvinced its style would move everyone* 
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Readers of all shades of opinion will find something 
in this book to stimulate their thought and moral 
susceptibilities. 

Dr. Sunderland in this book sets out to prove 
that the theory of evolution is not inimical to 
religion. It is, on the other hand, a great auxiliary 
to It. In the first chapter he discusses the evolution 
df the world in the light of different cosmogonies 
and especially in the light of the Genesis story of 
creation. He finds all these accounts to be inadquate, 
contrary to reason, facts and experience. He, 
therefore, says, “In truth, it is in Evolution that we 
have a revrlatlon of God ; in all previous theories of 
creation we have had only assertionsf of God. What 
does the Genesis story do ? It asserts ; it asserts 
that God at a certain time did so and so. It shows 
ns nothing. Jt uncovers nothing. It reveals nothing. 
(To reveal is to show or to uncover.) What docs 
Evolution do ? It uncovers facts of nature. It shows 
us God actually doing. It exhibits the divine 
creative work going on before our eyes, in the past 
and in the present. Thus God is not simply 
assert, ed as a creator, but he is revealed as a creator. 
Which, then, brings God nearer to us and makes 
him more real and certain, the old or the new ?’ 

He gives an eciually convincing answer to those 
who believe that evolution is irreligious, “Men talk 
about the doctrine of Evolution being irreligious. 
What a strange use of words ! Js it irreligious to 
enlarge the sphere of God's power and v'ork from a 
narrow and circumscribed earth to a boundless 
universe ? Is it irreligious to extend the time of his 
creative activity from six days to ages without 
beginning and without end ? Is it irreligious to 
transform our thought of a creator from that of an 
almighty mechanic, or ]X)tter, operating in one 
limited place, to that of a Divine Spirit quickening 
and giving life to his children and his worlds 
everywhere 


In the second chapter entitled the Evolution of 
Man he criticizes the two conflicting accounts of 
man’s creation given in the Ixxik of Genesis and 
(3ome8 to the conclusion that they arc of legendary 
and not of historic character. He says further th^ 
man was not created six thousand years ago which 
the Bible record says, but he was created J^any 
millions of years ago, as it has been proved by 
anthropologists and scientists. At the same time, 
he traces ^ysical and psychical resemblances between 
man and the lower animals and birds and says, 
“I have sometimes dreamed the wild dream of being 
an eagle, and living an eagle’s life, up apaidst the 
storms, the clouds, the mountain peaks, the lightnings. 
Again I have dreamed of being a deer roaming free 
in the woods ; a skylark singing in the rionds ; a 
fish in the sea ; a li^n in the desert ; a wild horse 
on the plains ; a polar bear on his lonely icc tieids ; 
a chamois amid the Alps ; a humming-bird or a 
butterfly among the flowers, and living the different 
and wonderful lives of all these. Ir Evolution is 
true, these dreams come nearer than I may suppose to 
realization. In me something of the lives and natures 
of all these, and of all forms of existe^ 
below me, actually survives and livj^ He 
comes, therefore, to the conclusion, Evolution 
is contii^iuous, progressive change ^cording to 
definite iaws and by means of resident forces. I>ut 
ivhat are lhw», it they ‘are not the methods of operation 
of God, the lafinite Wisdom and Power ? And 
what W forces, but God the Infinite and 

Eternal- at the heart of all things ? To talk 


of Evolution without God is like talking of wind 
without air, weaves without a sea, light without the 
Riin or the ether, effect without clause. The truth 
is, no other conception that ever entered into the 
mind of man is so full of God as Evolution. Yon 
cannot find a pin-point of all the enternity-long and 
universe-wide evolutionary process, where God is noi.. 
Not until you can exTiel law from Evolution, and 
resident force from Evolution, can you ex]xjl God 
from Evolution.” 

In the chapter on Evolution of .Religion he ’ says 
that if there has been evolution in every department 
of life why should we not accept it in the matter of 
religion ? He, however, understands religion not in 
its traditional, ceremonial and historic sense, but as 
something that is in the heart and conscience of man 
and the essence of which is the desire for worshij>. 
He, therefore, thinks that there has been evolution 
not only in man’s concejition of God but also in 
his spirit of worship. He says, “As. to man s 
conception of God, it lias moved from the narrowly 
local, first to the tribal, then to the national, and 
finally to the Universal. From that which was vcA 
limited in jxiwer and w-isdom, it has moved slowly to 
that whicrh was less and less limited, until at last 
it reached the thought of God as omnipotent Jind 
omniscient. From diversity it has moved ever toward 
unity ; that is, from gods many— we may almost say 
everything a god— it has moved steadily toward tlic 
thought of God as one, over all, through all, and in 
all. From gods without moral character, it has 
moved on and up to a conception which at last 
endowed the Divine Nature with the highest ethical 
attributes. Worship, which at first w^as scarcely mor(^ 
than fear, and selfish desire for protection and for 
material advantage, gradually rose until it became 
gratitude, love, trust, and adoration of the morally 
worthy.” 

“In other words, religion has developed from tht.» 
low^est and crudest forms of nature- worship (or 

worship of spirits identified with natural objects), 
seen in animism and fetichism, to polytheism, or the 
thought of gods more or less distinct from natuiv 
and independent ; then to higher and higher grades of 
liolytheisra. in w^hieh the gods became more powTjful. 
wholly anthropomorphic instead of theriaiithropic, 
and began to gain moral (jharacteristics ; then from 
polytheism up to the worship of God alone, but 
without conceiving of him as universal, or denying 
the existence of other gods ; then to real monothensm, 
or the belief that there is only one God ; and, finally, 
to ethical monotheism, or ethical theism | whicl 
conceives of God as infinite in power and , 
and possessed of all moral perfections.” 

In the chapter on Pain and Evil he gi^ 
lie to those who believe that the existence oi 1 
sin and suflering in this world shows that, 
the Greater is good, hti is not omnipotent ; nor 
iic think that it is right to believe that the existence 
of these things proves the doctrine of the fallen man 
as given in the Bible. He believes that pain is not 
an evil but nature’s signal of danger which puts us 
on our guard. In the same way, he believes that 
poverty, hardship and struggle are not to be derided, 
oecause to them we ow^e some of the strongest and 
noblest traits of our character. He, however, believes 
that all these are temporary and will disappear aft(‘r 
some time. He ends by saying, “No, it is not n 
faUnn world that we ore in, out st rising one. Eden 
is not behind, but before. Man’s great day 
coming, not past. There has been no wrec^k of 
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(iod’B yreal plan of thiu^*«, but a steady carrying: 
forward of all thi' aets of the sublime drama from 
the begjinning: until now. And what has been is a 
pledgee of what will be." 

In the chapter on immortality he says that man 
has a dual natiiie. He has a body of flesh and blood 
which, is corruptible and })erishablc at death and 
another of a nature finer and hi^ier which is 
incorruptible and cannot be adected by death. He 
examines all the theories advanced ag:ainst immortality 
and uomes to the conclusion that immortality is a 
fact which can be verified as well as any other fact. 

Such are the views expressed in this l)ook. But 
no review, however, conscientious and detailed, can 
^ivc an adeijuate idea of the wealth of facts grivcai 
in this book. Nor can the reviewer communicate to 
his renders the swi'Ct reasonalih'ness of th(‘ author’s 


temper or the moyinp eloquence of his style. The' 
book is, therefore, suen as should be read by everyom* 
even thoiig;h one might not find oneself in agreement 
with everything that it contains. It is especially 
w^elcome these days, for it provides an ell’octive 
antidqt(‘ against ’ dogmatic ' religion, economic 
materialism and scientific agnosticism. ( Mi (wftry 
page of this liook the author bears witness to the 
|)resence of God and of moral forces in this universe. 
And even if on(> does not agree with the thesis put 
forth by the author, oik'^h faith in God and one’s 
moral perceptions arc bound to be (juickened by a 
perusal of it. The book, thus, revitalizes our faith 
in God and His jdan faith which is not basetl on 
ignorance and superstitions but on knowledge and 
facts and the dei'pcr things of th(^ mind, heart and 
soul. 


W AR TIME IN A LITHUANIAN VILLAGE - 1914-1920 

Hv A. FOSKA 


Wai!, W ah : 

I T was niidHunini(‘r and the rich crops reqniroil 
inucli and iinnuHliate labour wlum tlio 
unexpected news broke out. 

“War, War, War.” Some spoki? of tbe War 
entlmsiastically, weaving fantastic .stories of 
curroni liai)])eMiiigs, some* silently in fear repealed 
tlie eelioes of the rnnvs and with wrinkleil fore- 
lioad.s eontinued their labour for gathering th(‘ 
rich rye and wdieat ero|)s. 

Germany, unknown and insignificant in 
Lithuanian village life, suddenly became a 
thing of great interest. Soon we discovered 
tliat on the other side of the frontier there 
lived, if not devils themselve.s, then at least 
mad beings the Germans. In a short time, 
tlie Russians, under whose rule was a large 
of liithnania, created feelings of unrest 
ngst ns and won over our sympathy. 

Monil.IZATION 

next day’s work was interrupted not by the 
tlP^atening and suspicious news, nor by the 
fantastic stories, but by tbe cries and lamentations 
of the villagers," Every man, from 21 to 4r> 
years of age, who held a Red or Blue « ticket, 
bad to leave home, hearth, wife, mother, children, 
aiul within 48 hours vto be present at the 
District Office, Those who foiled to act accord- 
ingly were liable to capital punishment. 

The unattended m>rses yoked to ploughs 
wandered aimlessly in the fields, destroying 
crops. The cut crop lay ungathered in the 
fields, trampled, under the hoops of tbe unguarded 
cattle. The whole country seemed to run 
.'imiiek : Everybne was dazed and puzzled and 
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ran hither and tliither, not knowing syheie and 
why. The women-folk noglect(*d tlieir homes 
and work, but very soon saner counsels prevailed, 
and tliey realized that food and clothing bad 
to be prepared for their departing sons and 
luLsbands, on their long march to death. 

Of our village, 24 men had to go, and tliey 
lay seini-<‘onscious witli intoxicants, unawan^ 
of the impeinling doom. 

Ri'jipTisJTroN 

Hardly had the tears dried from tlie eyes of 
mothers, wives, and idiildren. Hardly hail the 
i 3 choes died of the desperate lamentations of the 
poor villagers, when a new poster announced that 
all bicycles, motor-cycles, cars, horses, carriages 
and other conveyances must lie presented at flu* 
District Office. At the District Office, strangely 
clad and armed Russian Military officers 
pronounced only tw’o words “Fit” and Unfit” 
as tbe villagers presented their horses, earri^H 
etc. Those declared '‘.Fit” were confiscated in 
exchange of a formal receipt, while the “Unfit” 
were allowed to be taken back home. 

Our village was deprived of more thaii 
fifty horses and about a dozen oa^|tee8. This 
loss was insignificant compared to tpil ^reparable 
loss sustained by the previous lilobilizatiOu— 
“If you have taken our men, take everything. 
We arc helpless,” spoke the desperate villagerH 
on their renturn home. 

After a week or so, letters from the mnliilized 
villagers arrived and ermoimigod the rest, who 
were in despair. They wrote that the (V.ar was 
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Siibtmnoaii entranoe into a class iortification o£ KAiiiSAs. This fort was consifl(‘r<l 
l!nprcj 2 :fia))le, but collajiscd uiid<‘r a few barks of “Bertha " 10- ’n- diamolcr 
shells. The soldiers beloji^red to the Lithuatiian Army. 


sending them to crush th(‘ Kaiser, and that alter 
some weeks they would bo in Berlin. They 
asked those at home to attend to the Helds and 
other domostio w^ork. 

Very soon it looked as if nothing had 
happemed. Everyone was <Iay and night working 
in the fields and wondering why they had luiglecdr 
td the mother earth and allowed its golden corn 
to drop and spout on the* wet ground. 

The roads wen^ full of endless liiH?s of 
carriages and thousands of grey-green clad 
soldiers marching with a forest of their bayonets. 
The fields and forests were filled with their 
martial jumping marching songs. 

After the (lay\s work: was over, the women 
and children came to the roads to present milk, 
curds, and other food-stulfs to the marching 
soldiers, as a share of their own sons or hnshamls. 

To Bkkijn 

The dark masses, of a hundred million 
Russians, practically trampled the Frontier Guard 
of Germany, and after their first successful 
battle near Tannenburg in Prussia, advanced to 
Koenigsberg. 

The unlimited enthusiasm of the drunken 
Russians knew no bounds. Cries such as “To Berlin 
and bring down the Kaiser by his moustaches to 
Russia” were the spiritual food of these fools 
rushing into tiie trap. 

Su(idenly all activities of the Road turned 
their backs to Berlin and a mad rush through 
the fields atid valleys began* » 


1'wo hundred tliousaml of Russians discovere<l 
that they W(*r(‘ surroumk*d by (Jennans, the 
rest of the Russian army in gieat panic rushed, 
where no one knows, but only further and 
further from the (Germans. Neither the smoke 
nor tlu* fire, neither the roar of cannon followed 
l.la*m, but a mad panics had suddenly oveitake?! 
them and ttiev were too afraid lo face the 
( rermans. 

8oon, however, there appeared the Cossacks 
and the Riherian Regimemts, wdio stopped this 
mad rush by force, and once more the Russians 
advanced tr» the German frontier. The brave 
(' 0 ssa<*ks actually guarded the Russian army 
and with whips drive thorn to tiie frontiers of 
Germany. 

“Monstkks” 

Those who escaped from the German siege 
and .succeeded to desert from the Russian army 
spread the most fantastic stories about 
(Torinans. They said the Germans eat 
Russian bodies, that they carry on tlui poin 
of their bayonets heads of innocent children 
and women. Wherever they advance I4»ey kill 
every living thing. Some even went to such 
extent as to say that Germans have tails and 
horns atrd that they can become visible 
and invisible according to thoir wish. That they 
can march in the air, and that the only 
things the Germans are afraid of is the Holy 
Icons of the Mother of God. And other devotional 
paraphernalia of the Orthodox Russian Creed 

No wonder that after such fantastic news 
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of the Geriimiis, the people were terror-stricken of these helpless “Cave-men.*^ ocumrrences 

even to hear the very name of Germans. were not infre(|uent : one family was hurried 

As the Germans were slowly an<l surely alive by a cow accidentally walking over the roof 
advancing, the helpless inhabitants began to of th(^ cave. Three children and their mother 
retreat into the depths of Russia, leaving all thus perished. Then several fatal accidents took 
their houses and belongings to fate. The most place duo to rain water rushing into the pits 
tragi-comical situations occurred in these days, and completely submerging the o<;cupantH and 
If one saw retiring War rofupes on the roads, thus much loss of life was sustained, 
he suddenly rushed home, yoked his horse and 

hurriedly grabbed what he <mild collect in two Bukllh 

or three minutes and with his family ‘‘escaped” Here and there amongst roars of cannon, 
from his house. Men’s mentality in those days burst hundrefls of shells, spreading death, fire 
was more useless than that of a rabbit ; he loaded and smoke. When a shell hit a trench, only 
useless things like spindles, looms, plough, but water, rags and smashwl Ininian bodies remain 
forgot the spoons, axe, food and clothing, in a shapeless Uu* niaddtaied cattle and 

But these “refugees” had not 
gone far when they soon got 
tired of roaming without food 
and sheltei* and retraced their 
steps once more liornewards. 

When they returned home, 
however, they found their homes 
already occupied by others and 
“farming” in their own fashion. 

'file returned owners did not 
krioiv whom to blame, them- 
sfdves or tin* invaders, who 
in their own turn had lef(> their 
own homes and pro}>erty. 

'fiiK “Monstkk” Ai>Vv\n('i:s 

The roar of cannon, columns 



of smoke and fiarnes, slowly 

approached day by day. Koad^ (Jcrniai 

wen^ reserved for Army transport * 

otdy, and refugees filled all 

fields and empty houses. Those 

who happene<l to be on the roadsid witli bett.er 

horses and earriag(is were, mercilessly deprived 

of them for military transport. 'Ihus many 

refugees were left weeping on the roadside over 

their scattered last belongings. 

Those who had lasted the bitter life of a 
refugee, now refused to kmve tlieir houses, when 
the rcjal fire approached. The Russians ordered 
to destroy all crops by using Field Rollers, and 
to bum all houses that the advancing (irernians 
might not get any food-stuflTs or shelter in the 
j^^'^^cupied area. At the point of the bayonet, the 
“iple were ordered to destroy crops, to put fire 
their own houses and to retire further into 
Russia. 

Tmo “Cave-Mi:n” 

Those who were loft behind had therefore 
to dig caves in the ground as the only protection 
against the bullet “rain” and bitter cold. All 
property and foodstuffs were hurried in the 
ground, as the only sah^ place. The pit dwell- 
ings contained family members, some provision 
of grain, meat and bread ; some of the caves 
were decorated by pictures of Saints and Crosses. 
Dark and dampness were the only companions 


Military ('(jmetta’y in Kaunas. Here lie some 
young and bnivc husbands and sons of 
unhappy German wives and mothers 

other domestic; animals with wounded bodies 
rush into the ruins of wrecked stables for shelter 
rending the air with their agonized cries. One 
of our neighbour’s cows ran for a day with 
several yards of loose bowels dragging on the 
ground until it w'as put out of its agony by a 
bullet. 

The prayers and lamentations, the curses and 
hopes filled the minds of the people, while the 
children look an interest in blood and destruction. 

The Germans 

It was night time when a German torch 
and dagger piercjed the top hole of our cave, 
but the cries of the frightened dwellers soon 
revealed to the Germans that it was merely a 
shelter of refugees, and they smillingly and in 
broken Russian language said, “Good evening 
mother, have you any bacon, butter or milk?” 
Surely their needs were attended to, and they 
inWmed us that Russians “Caput,” ie,, ‘finished.” 

The next day was stilly and we all anxiously 
watched the advancing Germans, who to our 
surprise appeared to be just like other people, 
and much more gentle than Russians. 

“Eggs, Butter and Bacon” were the only 
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\vor(Js (luar to Goniians. Tliey many graves The stream was not completely frozen, and the 
oj animals and men, thinking they could find only means to cross the river was the bridge, 
jiidden treasures, but vijry rarely did they succeed The Russian Gavalry, unaware of the submine<l 
in finding any. The only (^ause of worr}^ was Inidge and machine guns, crossed the river by 

that the Germans weiv too much infatuatecl with the bridge and intended to camp for the night. 

young women, and used brutal force tind Suddenly the Germans blew up the bridge and 

killed those who r'linu* to d<‘fend them. opened cross-fire of several machine criins. After 


ll(‘d those who mnw to d<‘fend them. opened CTOSs-fire of several machine guns. Aftei* 

a few minutes, about three liundred horses and 
four hundred Russians dropped on the spot, while 
I hi: nil'll UN or Ri:ksiaxs thetiermans undisturbed returned the same night. 

It wUvS lati‘ in \\ inter liU;), when once morc^ During the battle I remained with my grand- 
? roar ol cannon was heard, and the people parents, but when everything was stilled once 
anuonea their ]>it dwellings and built new more, I was anxious to see my mother and ran 
ts ot mud and grass I he (lerman.s were vQvy liome late in Ihe night but was not aware ol 


abandoned their i>it dwellings and built new 
huts of mud and grass. dMie (lerman.^ were very 

I. 1 ^ 1 1 T 


k(^en that no one shouid possess any sdver, gold the. destruction of the bridge. 1 reached the river 
Ol \aJuahle thiiigfe, and (‘onseijiiently they raided at the dead of night and had to cro.ss paths 
the poor dwellings day an<l night, tormenting full of blood and half-frozen wounded Russians, 


people to reveal any riches. 

I reinemher very clearly, one Deeiaiiber 
morning, without any sane reason, all ({ermans 
<lisappeared and warne<J us not to leave our huts 
as poisonous gas was used by Ivussians. Iln- 
«^rtect of tlu‘ gas, Imwever, was weak, and only 


some of them shouted in hoarse voices for help, 
some asked to kill tliein, but being frightenc'd 
at tlie horrible sight, ] jurnpiMl over the dead 
and woun<lo<i who tried in th(‘ir agony to cat<*h 
hold of mo. Wdien I at last reached tlie blown 
out bridge, })locke(^ with lunulreds of dead horses 


rows siUiiKy: on tlio trocs diwl. Noiio an.l crawling wounded men, I roali/.tMl Unit I would 


others suHered, lint (leriuans never appeaivd not be able to returii bonie acros^ tbi- tbTn 
again until night fall. iee-eovered river, nor di<l 1 intend to see again 

the sickening sight just passed 
by me. Trembling from fear 
and frost 1 retinul under the 
liridge, watching tin' field of 
death. 

What seennal to me lH?b>n' 
dead and frozen recovered from 
its .static condition, and noise 
and niovcmients wi'n^ eyerywhere. 
Sonn' of the wounded horsi's 
sliannl my sheJt(*r. I’artly crawl- 
ing l)0(lies ri'vealed that the 
heroic < loath for Fatherland is 
not a .sweet thing, and thijy 
})ref(irred to liv(‘ for the sake of 
their homes, mothers, wives and 
ehildron to dying for the 
“Ozar and Fatherland,’^ as inse.nh- 
ed on their bmlgtis. In spite of 
my fear, in spite of my youth — 
I was tlien twelve years old J 
realized that war never helped 
anyone, and my heart # 

'Hnim, aiter the Woi-, of one of the finest' iH-hool buildings of ^ddenly filled wtUi pity foO 

; Agrieiiltun!, built by the Lithuanian National Kund these unhappy wi etches. 

before the War. * bravely stepped rorward to 

help the dying deserted by all. 
The nearest to me was the 

As It was once more <iuiet my mother asked l>ody of a young man of round face ijuid hand- 

me to go and see my grand-parents, living in some appearance. He was in a half-kneeling 

a distant villap-, across the river. At noon position, with bis rifle in his hand. I shoutc<l 

1 crossed the ^ and found my grand-parents to him, but he did not move at all. 1 took his 

^ condition. They were sick and hand, but it was already frozen and sticking 

alJ their woollen clothing by tlie to gun and ground. There was no blooil. The 

one lay in a pool of blood with a deformed 
1^1?^ Germans submined the bridge face, evidently while dropping wounded from 

^^|||PliKTOUnded it with several machine guns, his horse. He also was frozen in his own 


Kniiis, after the War, of one of the finest’ school buildings of 
Agriculture?, built by the Lithuanian National Knnd 
before the War. 
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blood. Tlioro were others who were not frozen, 
obviously they had just died or lost their con^ 
sciousiiess. The first man who was able to 
speak, had his spine broken, and asked me to 
kill him. The only help I could render him 
was to tak(‘ from his baj? a letter to give it 
in his hand. He kissed the letter and soon 
froze in peace to death. 

Jumping over the fallen bodies, 1 brought 
water to me, but he was frozen to death on my 
return. Before sunrise I felt that my hands 
Mild feet had became frost-bitten and I eoliectc*d 
saddles and woollen cai)s and wanned myself, 
'riioy all died much before sunrise, if not from 
wounds, then from frost. 

J’liis was not only the most 
lerrifying niglit in my life, but 
also in my psychology, turning 
iin* to ])hilosophical outlook, that 
not everything is nice and good 
wliat elderly peo])l(‘ think, do 
or preach. 

At sunrise, on tlie opposite 
siAv of tli(‘ river, appeared the 
Russian vanguard. 1 slioutcd to 
them iub wining them as to what 
bad happened. Tlu^y encouraged 
me to cross Jho river over the 
which had Ix'come firm during 
night’s frost. 

1 returinul to onr cave in 
;i dazed and s[)eechless condition. 

Only on the third day 1 recovered 
from my stupor. I'rom this day 
I was no longer amuse.d by long 
rows of good traine<l soldiers, 
nor did tiu* lhiim*s of tlie 
burning houses interest me, nor 
di(l 1 any more imitate the 
buzz of flying shells or bursting 
of bombs. On the graves of 
the Musba Jhidge, where J 
pas 9 (‘d my fearful night, I used 
to make with my pocket knife 
miniature crossi^s to ])lant them 
oil these deserted graves, 
young gay faces eame to my 
into binxutiful nuirl.de carvings. 


Russians, and when tlu" f ierman^ heeame awar<' 
of it they ordered the family to dig a grave in 
their own courtyard, to say their last prayers 
and executed them all, including even relations.’ 

German punitive expeditions used to frequently 
visit our huts ami caves, and if they found a 
man lietween IS to bO years of ag(\ he was 
taken away, and if he resisted was ex* cuted on 
the spot Hoinetimc-^s they took a inembev of a 
family and exchanged him for a deserte<l 
Ru.ssian soldier. But the Russians invariably 
took revengt* on us for such a bctrayill by wiping 
out the whole family. So we preferred to lose 
one member to all of us perishing at the hands 
of the Russians. The Russian war prisoners 


iCe, 

tin 



A '.typical Lithuanian wooden house, \Yluch escaped complete 
destruction, but the walls are like a sieve, uue to 
countless bullet holes. 


.Hundreds of 
rozcii 
after 


memory, 
•ami loii; 


turned into regular dacoits 
people oven long after the War 


am terrorized tin 
was over. 


yearned to walk in nights soTitai*y amidst the 
at,raves until they were finally removiHl in 1917 
to thii (H)mmpu Military CiMiietry, total number- 
ing some oU) men. 

Thk Gkkmans A(;ain 


Lays ok llNCKRTAlNTY 

We soon realized tliat the only safc_eours(‘. 
was to greet; everyone 
own pcojilc ajiproacb 

it' ,1 tii..rin54ii or itussian 

be wow erreeted bv 


II aim 

(Alltel' 


but 


if a German 

nr lints 


with a bullet. If our 
us they (;alled us by 
or Russian tried to 


At the eml of Jaimiu'y RJlti tin* (jiernians 
advanced again and entiapped the Rus.sians 
once more. 

Th(^ secood invasion showed real (iermaii 
(‘ruelty, as they soon learnt that the Lithuanians 
l>referre(l Russian rule t;o that of German, and 
they did not spare any man, vvonuin or child 
suspected in any way. One of the Gi‘-rmans was 
betrayed by one of our neighlwurs to the 


lead. 

After a great resistance, our villagers were 
compelled to surrender all arms to the (rennans, 
and a whole family was menaced if even a 
child of three used as a tQ|' a live cartridge. 

Dm^ to a mistake in the translation from 
German into Lithuanian LanguagcN the poster 
ordering the surrender of ai'ins was misunderstood 
by us. According to us, we understood that 
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only old arms aiv lo be hurreiulered, and 
owing* to this mistake we lo.’^t jseveral lives. 

To prevent inter-eominimication, the (lennans 
used to nail posters outside dwellings, containing 
names, age and sexes of the residents. If any 
unregistered person happened to be found inside 
any* dwelling, he was at once arrested and 
hardly escaped tranH)K)rt:ation to the German 
Goal Mines. 

The worst humiliation was with regard tt> 
our women, because they were always exposed 
to the rude?]ess and brutalities of these endless 
inspection^. Those of us who wanted to niovo 
to the next villag(% had first to obtain permission. 
In addition to the pass-port given with otu* 
finger-prints everyone was ordered to carry n 
board on whi(*h the name, village and division 
were writUm. 


Heconstriktjo.n 

After many casualties, the G(irmans realized 
that the sympathy of the peoi)le (cannot be won 
by force, so they c.hangecl their policy. They 
agreed to sell timber and other requisiUis, like 
salt, sugar, matches etc., at reasonable rates, if 
paid in golden Russian coins. The confiscated 
forests, land, estates, farms wei'e sold foi* gold 
at very low prif^es. 

The Germans printed specnal papei* currency 
“Ostmark,” and we soon ex<*, hanged our gold 
for it. Due to this policy new houses sprung 
up on the ruins of the old, and the hurried 
treasures were dug out and sold to the (merman 
for their paper currenc'y. 

The work, starteci in bill speed. The Germans 
built new , bridges and railways to export 
Lithuaniarf timl>er, purchased all brass and 
showed great activity among the War ruins. 
They hired workers for abandoned farms and 
estiifcs and tried to cultivate all fields with grass 
or flax. Everyone was becoming rich in paper 


money, but grain was rare and everyone waited 
to receive seeds from Germany. 

When Germans in May 1920 failed not only 
to supply seeds, but also took away everything 
from the village, the prices of the food-stuffs 
arosie fantastically. The real famine began in 
autumn of the same year, when the land was 
burrieil under the snow and ieo. 

Famine 

Just in the beginning of autumn the Germans 
introduced a perfect Communistic programme : 
the grain, animals, fodder, and other village 
product^ were declared as State property. To 
grind a single grain retjuired special permission, 
to kill an animal another permission. The 
(ion sumption per head per dieni allowed was 
one pouiivl of grain. Three-quarters of tlu* 
flesh of a slaught(Ted animal 
must he surrendered to ilu* 
gendarms. To control illegal 
slaughter of animals seven* 
monoi)oly of salt was introduced 
because no iiu^at. i*aii be pn‘served 
without salt. The people were 
compelled to devise difierent 
metlmds to conspire, on account 
of which serious loss of life 
occurred. 

Due to some unfavourable 
situations in tluj War fronts, 
the Germans conlis(‘ated all 
animals, all grain, cloth, practi- 
cally everything that had some 
or a little value. The peopli^ 
again resisted, preferring to bury 
or destroy their wealth rathei* 
than allow the Germans to tak** 
it away. SpiH’ial attention was 
directed to collect all brass, nof- 
only from private houses, but even 
Ghiirches were di^prived of all brass utensils, bells 
etc. The villagers ])refcrred to lame or else cause 
some defect to their animals in order to safe 
them being taken away. Pigs were hidden in 
under-ground caves, hay stacks, marshes or 
forests. As Winter advanced difficulties became 
a,jute. The town people a(?tually starved to 
death for want of food. December 1916 was 
one of the darkest in Lithuanian history 
More than half of the total population died due 
to- famine, influenza and typhus. 

Out of sixteen farms in our village, twelve 
were totally destroyed. In addition to twenty- 
four men mobilized by Russians, eleven were 
executed by Germans for various reasons, 
fourteen familes were completely lost in 
Russia, Out of one hundred and five total 
inhabitants at the end of 1916 remained only 
fourteen. My two brothers and sister died in 
this terrible Winter. Each day our village 
Ghurches were filled with funerals. In a single 
month seven hundred people died in our district 
consisting of eleven villages. 
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'Fhosc who <lmvo .‘twav all kinds of occupants. Villa«:( hoys fonnin^^ the hncsl cavalry 

of its kind in Kuropo 


('LiMA.x OK Ki;i/rrH-TJ: 

It was in Sprinj^ 1017, ono ])art of the 
(ierman Ucf?inient nd.ired for rest behind the 
front and was amply su[)plied with intoxicants, 
MS is usual with drunken (ierman soldiers, 
MU I started in search of women : several 
victims were by force* brou|Tfht to their camps 
and were tormented unto (leath. The villa^sfors 
resisted but were severely punished by settinp: 
lire to their huts and openinj; shooting: com- 
petillOn on the running: women and children. 
S(‘ven out of fourteen were wounded, and three 
died immediately. It was on this day that I wjis 
shot throug:h my chest. The reason tor this 
total extermination of our village was that ()ne 
of our women managed with a razor to mutilate 
mie high (Ierman Military official 

Terkoks iw Famini: 

For ages no one even dreamt of a lamine 
occurring in Lithuania, but days came when 
saw-dust and powdered dry grass were used as 
^:tibstitutes for wheat or rye flour, 
r Early in May 1917, children hunted in 
marshes and bushes for frogs and bird-nests. 
Dogs and eats Fad long ago disappeared. Such 
social and merry people as Lithuanian villagers 
became selfush individuals, suspecting each other 
as to what one ate. 

In spite of th(‘ l’act that people were daily 
dying of hunger, the (lermans imposed fresh 
demands for - foodstuff and men. Many people 
left voluntiarily for the Coal Mines in (Jermany 
in order to escape starvation unto death, but died 
there desperately. 

The previous Winter^s experience taught the 
people how to prepare for the next Winter. The 


people eollcetcd bark, which was recently discovered 
as edible, stored green grass under the ground, 
<M)llee,ted humlrcds of wild roots etc. No one 
ran the risk of sowing the fields (luring day time. 
Every thing was (piietly done in the nijrhts, 
not to arouse the suspicion of the (lernianB. 

Germans W(:ir(‘ surpris(*d to see the sown 
fields and wond(*ied from wht^re they had found 
the seed. By tormtuiting the people they 
discovered that old straw roofs of the houses 
(.‘ontained not fully thrashed seeds and that these 
had been removed, re-tbrashed and sown. 

Re(|uisitions were fnHpient, but unsiu’cessful 
If stray Germans hap]>ened to visit a villagt^ 
during night time, by morning they were buried 
in the fields. V(*ry strong resistance was shown 
to the Germans in every corner. 

Even for the strong CVaitral German Military 
Authorities it was too difficult to control the 
owupie(i lands without the sympathy of the 
people. To onci* again quieten us, the Germans 
proposed certain form of self-government, headed 
by Prince Urai'u, and wanted to incorporate 
Lithuania into Prussian State. Lithuanians 
ajipiied to Kaiser Wilhelm for protection and 
wor(^ afforded certain relief 

‘Tiik Dawn ok Independenif/* 

Prohibited patriotic literature was distrihut.ed 
in the shape of Annuals and (Calendars, and the 
Lithuanian youths were called to be ready for 
any emergeu(*y to protect the rights of the 
country. The enthusiastic youths every night 
secretly posted posters and National flags on the 
doors of gendarme. Bullets were freely ex- 
changed between Lithuanian boys and Germans. 

Enthusiastically were formed groups of 
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voluiiteerH, only waitinfi: for a, call. I was th(^ 
loader of a three boy ‘‘army’' in our villagfc. We 
possessed a considerable amount of live shells 
and Sartridjres foumi in battle lields. 

^ “Tm; i'MAr 

The welconu^ mws of the defeat of Germany 
was hailed in our villajres and old Lithiianian 
veterans succeeded to dedare ^ to the world on 
U)th February 101'^ that Lithuania is an In- 
dependent Nation fojining its own Government 
and Army, ’rin? old villaj;>:<u‘s only shook their 
heads disapproviTi^^’ this latest mov(i, hut the 
younf?8t(Ms wore ready to die wdth joy for their 
oouniry, and so we four were called to protect 
the authority of the Villaj^o Committee against 
the (h'rmans. 

.\ (‘fording to the order from our now ( rovern- 
ineiit, i.hf (ilermans wore paralysed ni a few 
lionrs and they had to return to Germany on 
loot owing to tlie blowing uj) of railway linos. 
The r('tiring Gormans exchanged or sold their 
arms and ammunition for bread and food-stuflk 

‘‘Pka< r/’ 

“Peac'c! I*(Mice! reacud” on(;e more sounded 
mystically, Iml everyone douhhid if siudi a 


blessing was possible to our tired and worn-out 
land. 

It was not real peace. AVe had to face four 
more dreary yejirs of blood-shed and worries, but. 
now to defend our own land and Government 
against invaders from West and East, South or 
North. 

Tnose who wt^re left alive out of tliese eight 
years of bloody drama are sufficient guarani;(>e 
of our treodoni. Hardened and hanpered in 
blood and fire, they are now capable of th(^ most 
difficult tasks, hut to take arms again—never. 

What is the use of all sciiools, Imspitals, 
farms, animals, machines, which man builds, 
works and seeks during centuries, if in a moment 
of madness he destroys and kills. 

Lithuanians have come to understand tliat 
th(3 sparkling and smart uniforms of tla* Military 
only indicat(‘s that they are not (‘oinnion bandits, 
hut whoh^sale murderers : that the Military flags, 
hand and all the paraphernalia of arms arc 
only^ meant to deceive and ejitaiigle yonf.h into 
the trap of death; and that literature, empiv- 
head(5d speeches, and these i>rimitive, womanisli 
shining toys and blood-stained mantles an* only 
meant to urge th(‘ youth to run amuck to destroy, 
kill and ])e proud of that whicii in normal 
(‘onditions is (*onsi(l<Te(l criminal. 


OVERFLOW IRRIGATION IN BENGAL 


By rat (40PATi OHANDltA (if An'ERIKIO BAHADUR, Nt. b., i\ b. i. 


A S consideration of the subjocr liy u.s is 
fmrely from the malaria point of view (we 
leave aside the (consideration of improve- 
ment of navigation, for which the reader is 
referred to Reak’s Hooghly Survey ; and for 
the improvement of agriculture the reader is 
refern^d to the paper by Mr. A. N. Mitra) 
it is necessarv to remember three salient points:- 
First : — Though (jausation and method of 

f )rcventioii of malaria have been discovered 
nlly thirty-.six years ago, Bengal is still th(^ biggest 
sififerer from malaria on the face of the earth. 

’ Secondly :-*-13engal lias got. the greatosi 
riliinfali on the face of the eartli. 

; Thirdly :™. Bengal is a delta, and as suidi is 
ii^rsected by nurruM’oiis distributoriea of sweet 
yv^^ter rivers and tidal creeks containing brackish 
water before the size of some of which most of 
the riyers of the Mwld, with only a few limited ex- 
ce^tidns, pale into insignificance- The Nile^s highest 
flood wat**r is IfiLiKK) ciisecs, that 

of: the 1,360,1 K)0 cusecs at 

New Orl aii^ of its three outlets into 
G;ulf diacharge 44X1000 and 175,<XK> 

the discharge of the Ganges is 
ajyBp'h . aw ' 185,00, 0<X1 while that of the Brahma- 


putra though not exactly known is I 1/2 times 
that of th(^ Gangeii. JOven tlie subsidiary river 
Rupnnrain ha.s got 3r>i>,00(i cusecs discharge and 
and that of the Hooghly below Gahmtta is 35o,tXM). 
The highest flood discharge of the Damodar 
is 6r)U,00(l cusecs. In the tidal outlet of thr- 
Hooglily into Bay of Bengal the flood tide flow 
is as much as 0,000,(100 (msecs. The flood tide 
of the oommou tidal outlet (jailed the Megna of tiu* 
three sw(^(^t water rivers the Megna, Brahmaputra 
and the Ganges though not known will exceed 
by many times the figure for the Hooghly. 

Another thing to be remembered is that rain 
water as such, if kept collected for a period pL 
two weeks and exposed to air without any mixfa||c 
of water from the rivers, is sure to bi^d 
moflfiuitoes, wdjereas the flood water due to tlu^ 
presence of silt and also of myriads of fricjs of 
carp, whose spawning season coneides 
the flood season. Avill not allow any mos(.|uf;(> 
to' breed in it. Not only that ; even when mixed 
up with extensive coUtxjtions of rain water h\ 
marshes the flood water will prevent the 
development of mosquitoes there. So, the 

policy of bringing in as puch flood water as 
possible, from above and through: as many water 
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channels in the upper reaches of the rivers as 
possible, allowing it to^ get mixed with all 
collections of rainwater, big or small, in tanks, 
borrowpits, hhcel% haors etc., and drain it away 
through the same rivers in their lower reaches 
through as many branches as possible to the 
tidal creeks below, allowing again full scope 
to the tides to spill over lowlying lands, 
is tlic ideal policy to be adopted for prevention 
of malaria. If in addition we remember that 
tliis w’as the way by which nature was carrying 
on the ^york of delta building in the past, 
without producing malaria, there cannot be any 
question, that, allowing nature full scope here, 
it must necessarily be the most economical 
process of prevention of malaria, as no costly 
engineering projects have to be undertaken to 
carry, it out. 

Rut, allured by the fertility of the rich alluvial 
soil of the Delta, a large* numbei- of people settled 
here long ago, and had recourse to numerous devices 
for preventing inundation sometijues dangerous 
to tlieir dwelling houses and their crops. These 
together with other factors originating in recent 
ifimes, such as the railway lines and the roads, 
have prevented nacre’s beneficient action taking 
plj;ice and as a consequence the inhabitants 
of the delta have to pay the penalty of their 
folly by suffering from ravages of malaria. 

As the general topography of the land has 
not materially changed in spite of this wholesale 
Imman interference, origin of which dates back not 
more than a century and which is even now going 
on without any interruption, it is possible to bring 
back to a large extent this ol(l state of things 
through the help of those very people who have 
obstructed these health-giving s])ills of rivers and 
of tidal creeks : for the factors contributing 
to' this wide-spread malaria had now become 
known ' to a large number of them.* In 
this we feel encouraged, as we see all around 
(501111 try-wide effort of co-operation in the work 
of overflow irrigation between the Government 
and the people. So a knowledge of the 
(‘onfiguration of tlie (country is essentially 
necessary ’ for all parties (Concerned. 

, Noyr, the first point to be remembered is to 
get ,,an , idea of the configuration of the De4a. 
The Ganges, which has formed this Delta out 
of* the sea, used to empty into the sea,, somewhere 
near the Rajnmhal Hills, some millions of years 
W ’>Hnd (jotisequently this point has remained 
up till now the highest flood water level of the 
Bhagirathi, being fully SO ft above the sea 
level. From this point it slopes down directly 
southernly and later on in south-easterly directions 
to^ the borders of the Bay of Bengal, till it 
reaches the dead sea 'level. A little lower down 
this' apex' of the delta, the Ganges gives off 

. * “Ihe .Oentxal anti-Jilalarlal Qo-(jperative, Speiety 
been responsible ’ for the establishmehtl of triorc 

h *2,(XX) village societies ’who foH6w stich pblidy. 
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its biggest distributorv, tk* Bhagirathi near 
the village Geria in the Murshidabad district 

Now the Bhagirathi, after receiving on 
its right side some tributories originating from 
the Rajmahal Hills and the uplands of Dumka, 
is joined by two big distributories or spill •rivers 
of the Ganges on its left side, the Jalangi and 
Mathabhanga (Choorni), after which it is named 
the Hooghly. Flowing past Calcutta the Hooghly 
is joined by another big tributory, the Rupnarain, 
originating From the hills of the Manbbum 
district and emptying into the broad estuary 
of the Hooghly which, though styled the 
Hooghly, is n^ally an estuary and so we will 
call it the Hooghly Estuary. The Bhagirathi, 
the Hooghly and the Hooghly Estuary form the 
demarcation line between the ('entral and 
AVestern Bengal. 

Now, it is necessary to refer to the volume 
of w’ater and its chief component part, the silt, 
which plays the important function of preventing 
malaria. It goes without saying that, in carrying 
out schemes of overflow irrigation, the water which 
will have to be utilized, is the volume of water 
which fills the upper reaches of the delta during 
the flood season. It is obvious that the water, 
flowing through the head water rivers during the 
dry season, cannot be so utilized, and so is not 
refen’ed to here at all. During the flood season 
the head water rivers get filled up with excess 
water and thus a head is produced, which can 
be easily led to the lowlying lands of the delto. 
Secondly, it is in this season only that the silt 
constituent to which the peculiar property of 
prevention of malaria is attributed, comes in 
superabundance. For the above reasons, only the 
flood water which comes down from the hills 
during the rainy season between July ai^d 
Se])tember will be dealt with here. The head, 
produced at the time of diurnal floodtide in the 
lowlying tidal portions of the delta throughout 
the year, is also capable of flushing the low 
tidal areas and so can be utilized for the preven- 
tion of malaria. 

Now, in dealing with these two points we 
cannot help getting into certain technical matters 
appertaining to Irrigation Engineering for which 
we hope to be excused. Measurement of the 
volume of water contained in a reservoir, is a 
simple matter, in contrast to measuring the 
volume of water, passing down incessantly through 
t|ie bed of a river. Engineers use the term 
cusec for this. A cusec is the amount of water 
contained in a space measuring 1ft. high, 1ft. 
broad and 1ft. long, measuring a cubic foot, 
which passes down a definite place in a second 
period of time. A cubic foot of water measures 
about 7 gallons or 35 seers. It is very difficult 
for a layman to make an idea of the water 
expressed in term of cusecs, but a rough idea 
can be formed if we say that one cusec per sec. 
can fill ' up an acre of land to a depth of 1 ft. 
\vithin the Vourse of one month, if there be no 
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inierruptlou to tbe flow. X better idea of it can 
1)0 obtained by another example— a 2 inch 
delivery pipe of a centrifujjal pump cun deliver 
not more than half a cukScc of water. When we 
iiay during: the flood seanotj ^100, 000 cusecs of 
water pass down the Hooghly, one can form an 
idea of its volume. 

Before we deal with tlie volume of water, 
we propose to rnontiou about its silt constituent 
and biological (contents ; r/i., the fauna, 

which (jontributes to the malaria prevention 
property also. This latter subject bus already 
been dealt with in another paper namely “The 
biological control of malaria in rural ureas 
of Lower Bengal.” |Sfje Tke Modern Review for 
December, i9ii3.) 

Now without going into the chemical 
composition of the silt, we inay .say in a general 
way that it is a portion of tlie <lisintegruted rock 
which remains in suspension in water and which 
is brought down by the rivers from the hills. 
The portion of the disintegrated rocks which is 
in 11 state of aolution or is in a state of colloidal 
condition, is termed clay. The portion, which 
is much courser than silt and is known as 
sand, is excluded from the deflnition of silt. The 
Mississipi contains silt in proportions of 1 to 
1,500, the Irrawaddy 1 to 1,810, the Ganges 1 
to 575, the Nile 1 to 070, the Indus 1 to 287, 
the Hooghly 1 to 480. In the last ca.'^e. it 
amounts to about J cubic inch of dry silt in 1 
cubic foot of water. In one year, the total 
average quantity of silt brought down by the 
Bhagirathi is dl millon cubic yards, representiiig 
H solid block of 1 mile square and 58 ft. deep. 

Besides this silt, sand is also carried down 
in the river water ; but this is not done 
ordinarily, as lieiug heavier than silt, it is carried 
dowm in river wat(?r only when there is extra- 
ordinary flood. 

Now, this silt, which is carried in suspension 
in the flood water, deposited on the land, as 
soon as there is comparative lessening of its 
current. For millions of years the tremendouH 
amount of silt has been carried down every year 
by the flood water of the rivers, from their 
original source, by the rapid hill streams, to the 

f diuus of Bengal where there being comparatives 
essening of current, a good portion of this silt 
has been deposited. In thi.s way a vast space of 
of land has been formed and Is being created 
even at present. The result of this we sec in 
tke creation of the vast land of this province of 
Bengal, which has literally risen out of the 
by the action of these rivers. 

In the areas which are subject to tide, the 
silt whkih pas^ down to the tidal creeks fmm 
the rivers, is carried upwards by the flow tides 
which aprea#ng over lowlying areas, and 
thu^ havinl^ fprea^i out, produces a lessening 
of thp currehi and deposits silt in this 
T^e clear de-silted water comes 
wifli tfe, ebbd^e, into the creek back again; 


but if this spreading out or spilling be prevented, 
the channel becomes filled with water which 
contains so much silt that it has often tJie resem- 
blance of liquid mud. This silt being deposited 
in its bed, chokes up the channel in no time. 

Taking advantage of this phenomenon the 
owners of land in the Sunderbau areas are .filling 
up witiiin the course of a few years, broad\, and 
deep tidal creeks capable of iiccomniodating large 
steamers. The procedure they adopt is ingenuous 
in the extreme. They ought to be cotnplimented 
for discovering the most economical method of 
filling up tidal channels, had it not been for its 
tragic effect on the health and wealth of the 
country. The owners have put up cross banks 
across the numerous liner branches of the big 
tidal creeks cutting ofl‘ their connection with the 
creeks, which is very eiisy to do during the 
ebb tide. The water during flow tide not being 
able to go beyond these obstructions, the silt 
carried, is deposited on the creek siiie of the 
embankments. In this way, taking help of nature’s 
method, man is destroying huge number of 

creeks, thereby incrt^asiiig their land and at the 
same tiiikc saving the expense of maintaining 
the ring bunds around their land which are 
otherwise in danger of bursting due to 

tile action of the waves of the big tidal 

channels. 

We haw dealt with the silt. Now, we are 

going to deal with the amount of water, which 
is available for overflow irrigation. In this 

connection, it is neetjssary to mention that the 
information about the carrying power of some 
live rivers only available. But, for ctirrying 

on overflow irrigation, as many of the bcnls 
of the finer distributories as possible including 
those which are now' out of action, will 

have to be utilized, like (jonduit pipes for 

bringing in flood water from th(^ main supplying 
rivers, as well as for draining them awajr into 
the tidal cieeks. But little information is 
available about the amount of water which these 
can carry. 

Ah regards Gentral Bengal, we find it is 
bounded on the north by the Ganges or the 
Puddma, on the west by the Bhagimthi-Hooghly, 
on the east by the Gorai-Madhumati-Baleswar 
lUid oil the south by the sea. Through the main 
supplying river, the Puddma, which runs from 
west to eiwt, pass as much as 2,500,000 cusec^s 
during ordinary flood season, and during 
extraordinary flood season as muich as 5,500,000 
cusecsl Through tlie river Bhagirathi-Hoogbly 5n 
the western boundary, pass 50,000 cusecs. 
Again, though the two main spill rivers which 
tmverse this ami from north-east to south-west, 
the Jalangi and Mathabhanga, pass 40,000 and 
28,000 CU 80 C 8 respectively. The amount which 
passes through the Gorai is not known, but it 
cannot be more than 100,000 cusecs, so that the 
total quantity which passes through these four 
distributories, is not more than 2 lac cusecs, 
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out of the huire quantity of water measuring: 
2,500,000 cuseiis which pasw through the 
supplyihg ' ‘ river Puddma. Wc learn from the 
engineers that even if three times the amount 
now passing through these distributories be 
passed, there will be no catastrophic flooding 
in this area as there i« ample section in 
the river for the water to pass away. It 
will relieve on the other hand to a certain 
«3xtent the (Congestion in the Meghna by the 
excessive suppl}’, as is evident from the destruc- 
tion of several villages and towns in the 
NoakbaJi District situat^nl on the Meghna. 
Moreover this will help to partially relieve the 
tension on the Sarah IWdgc which has become 
an acute problem at present and on which the 
Railway Department is spending crores of rupees. 
We would request the jjresent advisor)^ com- 
mittee to look to this aspty't of the question. 

Going over to Western Bengal we find thfc 
main river destined to supply the flood water 
for overflow irrigation, is the Damodar which 
is credited for bringing 650,000 cusecs during 
floods. The distrihutory rivers which are to 
serve, as conduit pipes in the area i>etwecn the 
Damodar and the Hooghly. number about 
^ or 10. Most of them have been put out 
of action, or as they say, made dead by an 
embankment running all along from Burdwan 
down to it« <»xit in the Hooghlv. Hence it is 
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difficult to give the figures regarding the ciirrying 
power of . these distributories. A restricted 
amount of water is however being supplied to 
these distributories l)y a narrow channel called 
the Kden Canal which was conatnicted in 1881 
for sanitary purpose. This latter brings about 
6000 cusfjcs from the Damodar abov(3 .Buitiwan. 
It is reinforced by a supply from another canal 
originating lower down at Jamalpur, which has 
got a carrying capacity of 1,00<) cusec.8, .so that 
the amount which is brought down at present is 
an infinitesimally small fraction of the total 

amount of flood water available in the main 

Damodar. Mon wei^, the distributories have been 
put out of action, having been overgrown with 
jungles, and (Tossed by several road embank- 
ments, leaving no adequate openings for passage 
of water. The Saraswati was thus choked. But 
the neighbouring villag(‘ anti-malaria societies 
have worked wonders l)y (hearing them. In spite 
of the above hindrances they can even now 

servo the ])nr|)ose of con<luit pipes for leading 
large amount of flood water front the Damodar 
the river Hooghly, if there be a country- 
wide agitation for the restoration of the spills 
of former days which used to fertilize the whole 
of the land ((3omy>rise(l within the Burdwan, 

Hooghly and Howrah Districts') and give also 
immunity from malaria te the ppo])lc living in 
this area. 


THE WORLD AND GERMANY 

By RAGNAR MALMESTROM 


I J' is not good that the big nation which 
during the past two millennitims Has' 
grown up in the centre of Europe should 
ill recent times be regarded in a false 
light by the rest of the world, particularly by 
the other great peoples of Europe, and now, 
in pflex, from a feeling of being misunder- 
stood has in turn come to have in part an 
erroneous opinion of these peoples. Out of 
such circumstances strained situations arise 
at criticiil moments to the detriment of 
Europe and • Peace but no less— and this is 
of particular interest to me — to the detriment 
of smaller disinterested nations. This great 
Germany oeoupies the position- no matter 
how reluctantly conceded — of a big enterprise 
within a, busy town. If the enterprise 
flourishes, the whole community benefits. If 
not, the rest of th(; town cannot become 
encysted and expect to thrive nevertheless. 
If a big factory’ is idle, all other communal 


activities sufler at cordingly, or if the other 
activities were yet maintained, it would follow 
that the majority would be doing still better 
if the big factory were busy instead of under- 
going a erisis. Wouldn’t it be well for the 
whole civilized world to give some considera- 
tion to the deeper reasons for Germany^ 
plight and display a little interest for resultant 
consequences instead of encouraging isolation 
pretending an indifterence to conditions 
prevailing there ? 

In the many years of contact with the 
German people and their country so full of 
inestimable culture I have been able to form 
very clear conceptions and feel it encumbent 
on me to voice them. At the same time I 
would refrain from raising side issues which 
are liable to give rise^^to international friction 
to the importance of main issues — as un- 
fortunately 80 often occurs. Instead I would 
attempt to render the essentials comprehensible. 
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The chief reason for developments in 
Germany since the War being other than in 
unison with the ideals of the Allies is to be 
found in the gaping divcrnenec ivhich existed 
more or less continuofisly betiveen the 
measures decreed hg these Powers and the 
practicable realisation of the ideas contained 
therein. 

The Treaty oi‘ Versailles contained more 
radicalism than was practically feasible and 
this applies to all subsequent formulations 
(Dawes and Young Plans). Thus it happened 
that Germany was invariably made to appeal*- 
as wilfully defaulting. The quintessence of 
the Treaty, however, worked its aim. Financial 
stipulations aimed at preventing Germany’s 
economic recovery and the other measures 
were enacted to lower Germany's standing in 
the eyes of the world. These things have 
been attempted over a period of fifteen years. 
Small wonder them that a transformation has 
taken place within German if,' 

The Peace Treaty signifies the comph'te 
impoverishing of Germany and everything 
that has taken place in that country since 
1920 represents an uninterrupted series of 
futile efforts to escape this fate. Not that 
such efforts were attempted in accordance 
with some preconceived plan but rather 
developed subconsciously as outward ex- 
pressions of tremendous inner conflict. All 
these efforts whether it be the inflation of 
1923 or the failure in connection with foreign 
credits which fairly flooded the country 
between lO’J'fi and 1930 from foreign financial 
interests, were all accompanied by calamitous 
consequences for the German people. The 
financial crisis of 1931-33 was to Germany 
nothing but a painful confirmation of the fact 
that the Allies had not the least intention of 
or at most were reluctant to revise the 
sehtance to which they had condemned 
Germany at Versailles. The realization 
became pregnant that widest sections of the 
inhabitants were gradually d,oorne(l to extreme 
poverty: Unemployment as a permanent 
feature and an impoverished middle class 
reduced wage awards to academic significance. 
The averse to welcoming 

Bolihevbm but ttie regime of Weimar— also 
discr^ted b}" tlie Allies— was obviously unfit 


to. cope with Ahe growing inanition, ;§».uqh 
circumstances Hitlers doctrines which in 
appealing to the National idea demanded 
material sacrifices from the moneyed classes 
and provided the destitute with work by 
introducing revolutionary .economic measures 
hitherto deemed beyond the limits of 
possibility, became a new source of strength 
and hope for this cultured people in distress 
against the decimating forces emanating from 
Versailles. It is only possible to obtain the 
right understanding of ‘^National Socialism” 
which aims at restricting excess profits and 
distributing the national incorne more or less 
evenly along witli the amount of work avadable, 
when viewed from the angle of .resisfanre 
offered to the adversitg of the German people 
intentionally inflicted by the Peace Treaty. 

What applies to national poverty applies in 
like measure to national debasement . If one 
had been sincere at Versailles in the (|nestion 
of disarmament the Allies should have led 
the way with a good example and .not Germany 
whose military strength was already crippled b}' 
defeat The isolation of Germany in complete 
defencelessness was evidently implemented by 
wav of handicap in order to give Fra nee a 
eonsideratde start in the armantent race of 
the former AUies, Is it to be wondered at 
that pacifism in Germany in any shape or form 
has come to be regarded as a farce and is 
doomed to failure at the outset ? From this 
point of view, therefore, Hitler’s peace 
pronouncements carried by the weight of 
domestic unity represent an immense step 
forward — to say nothing of tlm distrust 
lacking all understaDding which is attributed 
abroad to Hitler’s diplomatic honesty. The 
attitude of the German Government in the 
premises, however, was the reawakening of 
the idea in Germany that the degradation 
imposed at Versailles would one ‘ day be set 
aside and an equality of status for Germany 
among nations be restored. " 

As a member of a small but prodd 
European people it passes my comprehension 
that these salient features outlined above still 
fail to find recognition in responsible quartei^s 
abroad or, if recognized, why the- logical 
steps are not taken to^yard rehabilitating 
Europe. 
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ENGLISH 

THE HOUR OK DECISION : % 

StHKifler. Neir York, Alfrod Knopf. IfJAL 

In the work, T/tf Hour of Dcctsion^ Dr. Oswald 
Spongier, the notetl Oerrnan historian, the author of 
The Decline of the H >.<?/, suggests that the hour 
oi decision has come for the so-called superior White 
people to take the necessary stem for maintaining 
ihcir w’orld and race supremacy. He feels that this 
may be the mission of Clennany or some other 
Nordic peopltj. He feels that unless this is carried 
nut. possibly Japan or Russia would master the 
colored ]>opulations of the w^orld (including those of 
India and China) to establish world hegimony. 
Therefore, Dr. Spcngler’s w'ork is nothing more than 
^^•ientitic sanction of the theory of the “Yellow 
INtU” formulated by the ex-Kaiser Wilhelm. It is to 
}>c e.xpected that there must he some originality in 
tlie conclusions drawn by the great German historian. 

Dr. Spengler is very emphatic in his assertion 
rhat pecmle like the Chinese and Indiana have no 
future. He writes : 

“Immemoriallv old Feltaheen |)eoi>le8 such as the 
Indians and Cninesc can never again play an 
independent part in tlu' world of Great Powers. 
They can change masters, drive one out— as, for 
<‘xample, the English from India— but it is only to 
siu*eumb to another. They will never again produce 
a form of political existence of their own. They arc 
k ioo old, too rigid and too used up. Even the form 
hi their present rebelHousness together with its aims— 
liberty, • equality, wparliajnent, republic, communism 
and the like— is without exception imported from 
Western Europe and Moscow;. They constitute objects 
and war rtisources for foreign powers, their countries 
and battle-fields for decisive battles of foreijmers, 
t hough * precisely for that reason they may achieve 
immense, if transitory imi^rtance. Russia and 
dapan midoub^edly have their eyes fixed on the 
|x)teiitiaJ uses ‘ of these people and are working in 
secret by methods w’hich “Whites” neither know nor 
set; (Page 65). 

This swiping rcTnark about the future of the 
peoples of India and China may not be correct; 


because these i^^oples have survived, in spite of many 
unfavourable circumstances and undoubtedly they 
arc showing signs of their ability for assimilating 
some of the very best contributions of the Western 
civilization. If Dr. Syienglcr’s assertion be true, then 
the theory of “the awakening of the East” has no 
special meaning. 

Regarding the march of Colored Racial Rewolutioji^ 
the German historian has the following to say : 

“Here too the White Revolution has since ,1770 
been preparing the soil for the Colored One. The 
literature of English Liberals like Mill and Spencer, 
whose trains of thought reach back into the 
eighteenth century, supplied the world outlook iq the 
higher schools lu India, And thence the way to 
Marx was easy for young reformers themselves to 
find. Sun Yat Sen, the leader of the Chinese Revolution^ 
found it in America. x\nd out of it all there arose 
a revolutionary literature of w^hieh the Radicalism 
puts that of Marx and Horodin far into the shade.” 
(1\ 215). 

There is no doubt that th(^ jieoples of the P2ast, 
specially those of India and China, owe much to the 
Western ideals of nationalism ; and behind the 
movements for national assertion, there is the spirit 
of accepting the best of the West. This is the most 
hopeful thing regarding the possibility of l)etter 
understanding between the East and the West, In 
the re-assertion of the A weakened East, we dp not 
see any inevitability o/ clash between the so-called 
White and the Colored f>eople8. However Spenpler sees 
the serious menace of (/olored Race Revolution and 
asks : 

“The great historical question is whether the fall 
of the white powers will be brought about or not. 
And this \mi\t of overwhelming unity of resolve that 
has formed itself may well give us something to 
think about. What resources of spiritual and 
material tmdwti’ can the white world really muster 
against this menace ?” (P. 218). 

He answers the question to the cfl’cct that .the 
White People will have to forget their dilTerences and 
even class distinctions and • race the struggle jn a 
war-like manner. He cJiaracterizes this spirit as 
“Prussian Spirit?* which may be found not .only in 
Germany, bat Jn all lands among special tyqies of 
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individualn ; aiid they are .comiui: t<> (‘on8<‘iou8iie!4H 
(p. 2iX)). The author concludijp the book with the 
prophetic gesture to the eftwrt that during 

this i^ntury there will bo an iiltira«te de^nsion 
regarding the great problem of “Colored Kaw^ 
Revolution^' against the Whites, He asserts : 

'Mn the presen^’o of these the little aims and 
notions of onr current politics sink to nothing. 
He whose sword oointielK victory here will lord over 
the world. The di(‘c are there ready for this 
stupendous game. Who dares to throw them f' 
{V, 230). 

To Sf^nmgler, life is war and the rise and fall of 
nations are in ed itable things His conception of the 
“decline of the West*' and “the colonxl race 
revolntion’’ forces him to the conclusion of an 
inevitable struggle. Future history cannot he foretold 
with mechanical accuracy ; and there is an element 
of idealism in the historj^ of evolution of man. 
Therefore one is tempted to disagree with the thesis 
of Dr. Spongier lliat struggle for supremacy on 
“racial basis’" is inevitable. We agree with him* that 
“the supreme hour for dfV'ision” has come ; and the 
decision should be for co-operation between the 
powerful “White Peoples’’ and the awakening pcopb^ 
of the I'ast or the so-called “colored races.” 

Takaknath 1)\s 

THE MESHAdE OF ASIA : By Po a I rbtoe 
PuHisUrd by deraM DuAirorth ({' ('fn,. 
Ltd,, H Bmridffi Sf„ J.07idorf. Prbt^ 6*7. //c/. 

/>. 2r>2, 

This is not. as the nanu! might suggest , an iiiu?r 
pretation of the mind of Asia, but is a eollwtion of 
«»ssays on various contemporary problems. The topics 
discussed include a number of antitheses which the 
author detects in the life of nations’, life of art’ as 
well as the ‘life of the spirit’. The antitheses 
considered arc such as ‘Nationalism and Intornation- 
alism’, ‘Zionism and its Opponents', ‘Aristo?racy and 
Democracy’. ‘Impressionism and Expressionism’, ‘Art 
and Science’, ‘Male and Female’, ‘Life and Death’, 
and ‘God and Man’, et<!. etc. 

The subjects are discussed in a learned and lucid 
manner, and in most cases, an ayipnciative reference 
is made’ to the Asiatii* view on the rpiestion. Asia 
is the biggest continent in the world and has been 
the mother of the largest number of civilizations. 

. Asia, therefore, .cannot credited with only one view 
on any of the' questions.' But by Asia- the author 
generally means India and China— Hinduism and 
Buddhism. On most of the questions discussed, Mr. 
Oohen-Portheim inclines in favour of the conclusions 
of Ihdiwi thought w’herever such conclusions are 
known to exist or have been suggested by the general 
trend of Indian thought and culture. That is probably 
why the book has been given the name it bears. But 
it is not a systematic exposition of Indian thought ; 
and, as will l>e apparent from the titles, many of 
the topi<?s dLscussea were not specific problems for 
Indian thinkers either, c.t;. ‘Zionism and its 
Opponents’* 

It is a sign of the time that war-woni and industry- 
laden in her agonies turns to Asia for a 

^ And Mr. C/ohen-PortheimV 

''''matemiibn of Indian culture is worthy of praise. 
Bp |»is kno^led^ of this culture, thougn sunicient 
to' eiiiiiUe him to form a correct opinion, appears to 
bq otherwise be would not 

hay#. Sfieh’ life word Brahma always with the first 


‘a’ long. This, ^however, is a minor detail and does 
not at all detract from the value of his opinion. It 
is a learned, thought-provoking, and at the same time 
an enjoyabb' hook. 

IT. C. BHATTACHAn.TKK 

A MIND’S REPRODUCTION : By Sir Wasif 
\h yfporxa, Nairah Bahadur of ShmlMahad 
Jmrr^nPOmra, K,r.SJ., A.C.F.O. J!)Sd, 

DfKlicated to the sacked memory of his father, this 
handy volume of pithy sayings composed by His 
Excellency the enlightened Nawab Bahadur of 
Mursbidabad contains much that will cheer the 
reader and comfort him in his life’s journey. Tht 
oriental flavour is unmistakable even in the English 
garb, and behind the Oxonian accents is the some- 
times cynical tone that bespeaks the experience of 
ages. But it is not at all divorced from the joy of 
life, for. says His Excellency, “the work ot misfortune 
is but a passing phase of life,” and. what needs t< 
be stressed in an age of despondency and cannot hr 
stressed too much, “Imperfection moulds into 
prtxK^tion.’’ Rome of the shorter sayings arc indt^ 
brilliant . and t he suggestion may be hazarded that 
some of the larger sayings might nave been clippeci 
to advantage. The book is a treasure-jiouse of sayingf- 
which will touch the hearts of readers from tim^ 
to time. 

.VI I LSSOLlN 1 : ByI>r.B, M, Sharnuif M.A. 
PiUK KEMAL PA8HA, AND LENIN ; 
By M, B. L, Bhnryava, B.A, The Upper Indio 
Puhlishiny //ow.vc ]Jd,, LUeraturr Pnlaer, iMeknmr 

These belong to a series called “Rebels 
R^xleemers and do rnu/ii credit to the enterprising 
firm. Mussolini. Per) in and Kemal Pasha are great 
names, men who have revolutionized the world and 
made it what it has been since the w^ar— the world 
of the last twenty years and the authors, both of 
whom arc well-read and ex|)erienc,ed writers, and who 
are clear and concise in their exposition, Bucxressfullj 
tell the storj'^ of their lives witnin brief compass so 
that their w’ork may be easily appreciated by the 
public. Though there is much sc^pc for improvement 
as regards correct printing, this series of studies on 
liersonalities of far-reaching influence will he read 
with profit, presenting as they do a clear-cut idea of 
the men d^jscribed, together with a critical estiraah? 
of tjiieir achievement in the concluding chapters 
T>jnih’ and ‘Kemal Pasha’ • have each an instructive 
appendix in which the reader will find an .outline of 
the new constitution in Boviet Russia and Turkey.. 
The price is cheap, varying from Re. 1 to Re. 3-8. 

PRIYAKAXJAK BKN 

. IN TOUCH WITH UJJAIN : By K. B 
Ihmytf, B,A„ (hmKor, Prm Rr. U8, 

The author is an inhabitant and officer of the 
Gwalior Btate and possefised rare opportunity when 
in charge of the IJijain division of that State, for 
studying t^ antiquities of this famous ancient town. 
Tlie results of this long and thoughtful study and 
personal observation, have been embodied in this 
small book of 150 pages. It is well worth a perusal 
by all kinds cf readers and will b# found a useful 
guide by those w'ho have to visit the place. It hap 
reproduced some excellent photographs of old sites. 

G, B. Barpkbai 
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MEDIEVAL INDIA:- Social ano Economic 
Conditions : /i// Ar Yumf Ali, C\B.Ky 30., 
LLM, (Conlab). Published by the Oxford 
University Press. 

This iiiterestiiip; and nnostentatious booklet, eonlaiu- 
tti^' the substance of four lectures delivertid in Urdu 
by the author before the Hindustani Academy, 
Allahabad, draws attenition to a number of noteworthy 
features of social and economic life in medieval India 
(7th-16th century). There may be difference of 
opinion with regard to particular customs mentioned 
herein. Thus the use of swings, which is referred to 
(p. 29) under the account or the tenth and eleventh 
centuries, appears to Mong to a still earlier period. 
But the book is well- written and almost every 
statement is substantiated by a reference to authori- 
ties — a number of contemporary Sanskrit dramas, a. 
few romantic and historical works in Sanskrit, 
accounts of foreign travellers, epigraphic records etc. 
It is expectetl that the book will fulfil tht; desire of 
the author my rousing the interest of the i>ubiie in 
the subject. 

(yHlN TAHAKAN CkaKKA VAKT l 

THE KATKAKIS : By . 1 . N. iVeliny. Tin 
Bombay IMc Depot, G iryaxjn- Bombay . 

f^nce, Rs, t-8 nett. Pp. loll r id plates. 

The Bombay liniversitv must b<‘ congratulated 
for initiating a sysiematic survey of the castes and 
tribtjs within Bombay Presidem‘> through its depart- 
ment of Sociology. The present book is the result 
of such a survey uudertaken by one of the students 
of the University in the year 

The author has chosen one of tht* poorest custei* 
of the Presidency, and has brought, to bear u|)on 

his task a commendable measure of love and human 

svinpathy. He has given us a brief description of 
the physical characteristics of the tribe, and then a 
fair account of their e(M>nomic, sexual and ceremonial 
life. It is apparent from his description of the 
Katkaris, that they belong to the same cultural stKx;k 
as the low-caste Hindus of Eastern India. This 

< ulture, therefore, extended acn:>ss the up|XT highlands 
of the Deccan from one coast to tne other. But 

before a detailed comparison can be made, it is 
necessary that most of the tribes of the western 
part of the Peninsula should be carefully surveyed. 
VVe hope the Bombay University will continue to 
encourage the type of work exemplified by the 
present book. 

But something must be said about the (character 
of the book itself. The present book has not been 
written with as much scientific, accuracy as one 
could desire. The author^s personal likes and dislikes 
have crept in more often in the selection and em- 
phasis 01 topics than is allowable in a work of this 
character. The;. physical investigation is rather scanty 
aiuU without the necessary details about the anatomi- 
cal fioints chosen. But this is perhap excusable 
in a description which is primarily sociological. But 
in the matter of social organisation too, one should 
not have treated geneologicai terms or kinship usages 
with such scanty consideration. Geneologicai tables 
of actual subjecto are not merely ornameots, but the 
only secure foundation on which a social survey can 
be built up with security. 

We believe the author would have done well to 
follow closely the line of enquijy framed in the Notes 
wtd Qaeriss. a book ^hich he had apparently the 
(>Gcasion to use. It does not matter if one fails to 


givr a </um piety account of an.> iriU* ; it is enoifgh 
if he gives us a part of that picTure, provided tne 
picture is sulficiently full and accurate. That is of more 
use to anthropological science than any sliphod 
survew which aims at covering all aspects of a tribe’s 
life. , 

But that dotn!4 not mean that tht% present book 
is an bad as that. It. is good' enough for a beginherV 
enttH-priKe. As a matter of fact, it is better than all 
the accounts of the tribe published so far. But we 
hope that the author will exert himself more in 
future in making his work of lasting scientific value. 
It does not matter if one^s purse is lean, or no 
enc^ouragemerit is Corthcorning from anywher<\ Jt 
is enough if we still carry* on, within the confines 
set by our cinm instances ; and refuse to lay down 
the high standard of scientific pK^dsion of objectivity 
which Nve sef ]>ef(»re ourKelves. 

Nihmal Ku.mai; Bosis 

THE HIDDEN l^OWERS IN MAN: Uy 

\L iV. Gaups Iyer, ifh ^>d. Vaman A (h„ Madras, 
Priee Iis. 2-<S. 

MYBTERV OK DREAMS: Sauo Auiit^rand 
Publishers, PrUe Pc. I. 

There is a great show of seieiitifit* outlook in the 
UNO b(H)ks dealiug with such subjesi^ts as Clairvoyance, 
Hypnotism. Telepathy, Dreams, Magic, Witchcraft 
and wliat not. But any om? having the slightest 
scieutllie curiosity in these matters will absolutely 
waste his time in going through the^e volumes of 
448 and ol9 pages respectively. They contain nothing 
but tolerable Knglisb retidcriiigs of pcipulur beliefi 
and KiijM^rstitions. 

S. p , Mitra 

FIJBJJC’ HEALTH IN INDIA: Uy X P, 
Uluirmavir, Published by Pam a Krishtui cV Sons,^ 
fjahjre, Pp, BUI, Prirp Ps. :i only. 

Thi» author was a mwlical officer of health for 
twenty years in a district of Lancashire. England, 
and as such had had amnlc opixirtunities of being 
in close touch with uublii* health problems. 

On returning to India, sanitary luattei's here must 
have appe^ared to him in th(‘ir true perspective, and 
the present Ixwk therefore oiulxidies his oliservations 
and suggestions for improvement of the public healfii 
conditions of our people. 

It deals with the public healt h exMiditions of our 
people as he finds them and how he (considers thev 
should \^:, 

The book deals with water, food, drink, housing, 
clotht^, sanitation, infant feeding, preventible diseases 
etc. 

Some opinions expressed may seem to be opjiosed 
to the current view', but seeing that they are the 
ottt(‘ome of the author's lifelohg observation and 
experience, they should receive serious consideration. 

We recommend the book to the social, maternity 
and child welfare workers. 

A. K. Mukerji 

THE WAYS OK WHITE FOLKS: By 
Langston Hughes (Allen S Unwin Ltd, : iMndon 
7sh,'fjd.) '' 

Mr. Langston Hughes is a Negro writer. He 
writes about his own people in the United States 
where they form a little oyer ten millions. What 
he writes is importaat enough to be known widely. 
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The lot of the NtJj^roes in the? United States is hard 
and sad. Outside world j>:cnefally not brought in 
contact with it begins to reflect of it once in a way 
when a story of a lynching is reported and then 
gets into the attitude of paying little attention to it. 
But it is a lot involving vast numbers and a 
continuous drama of oppression and sulFering. 

Mr. Langston Hughes depicts jnaiiy phases of this 
oppression and siiflbring and in connection with currents 
of awakening among the Negroes. What the 
awakened Negroes look for is not patronage, sympathy 
with over-dose of snobbery worse for development 
than detachment, condescension, but right for normal 
living and relations as members of one human society, 
Mr. Langston Hughes employs for liis purjxise the 
medium of short stories, a difficult art, but^ an 
effective one, especially for his purpose. The stories 
are telling and at the same time running with an 
e^ise that give them artistic value, beyond projecting 
the points to be advanced. Mr. Langston Huglies 
employs the form chosen with much ability. 

Perhaps the best story in the book is the last one 
“Father and Son.’’ It is a tragic story ; tragic in its run 
and tragic in its end. Many of the points made out 
arc not isolated ones. It is the tale of a “white” father 
bullying one of his “coloured” sons, objecting to the 
latter’s wanting to cross the lines and stignmis of 
colour with dog whip and other weapons, putting 
it hard to the boy’s unhappy mother as a natural 
course, and displaying readiness to the last limits to 
hold the colour line with all its manifestations in- 
tact in public. It ends with the father dying after 
a heated discussion with the son, and the son and 
his miserable brother getting horribly lynched. The 
story is stirring, blood curdling, deeply moving, 
without anything in the nature of embroidery work, 
greatly contributing to its suceess as an artistic 
production as well. Alone for this story the book is 
worth reading. 

N. N. 

THE I.URK OF JAPAN : % Skfnikklii 
Akimoto, 11 le Hokmeido Press, Tokyo. Pp, 87 h 
Price os, 

“Which is the liest time to visit .Japan ?” asks 
Akimoto and answers the question himself : “Anytime.” 
The charms of Japan, continues he, are like those 
of Cleopatra, full of infinite variety. Japan is rich 
in picturesque scenes of mountain and sea. Akimoto 
dilates upon the attractions of the four seasouH in 
Japan. The blossoms of Spring (espcxdally ‘Sakura’ 
or cherry blossom) turn the country into one 
colossal garden, when all are out for “Hanami” 
(flower-viewing.) The cherry dances of Kyoto, Osaka 
and Tokyo during the ^odori’ season of Ajiril, 
performed * by geisha in theatres with elaborate 

sexjnery and in all the sartorial gaiety traditional 
to the Japanese stage, embodying some classic story 
or some sensation from contemporary history, are 
highly typical of the Japanese landscape and the 
spirit of Japanese youth in spring. The lined robe 
of the vernal season gives place to the wingy 

kimono of sammer at the beginning of U/uki (April). 
The- month of June ushers in the straw hat. The 
heat of summer and the gray, drizzling days of 
of comrse, not so w^elcorae to the 
majority summer moon.” “The beauty of 

atilhmerj* says Bri Shonagon, a poetess of the llth 
^ When the moOn is 

views of the glorious darkness oFtbe 7th 

Jviy be^iamotided with innumerable lights in the 


sha])o of pa|)er lanterns during ‘ Tanabata Matsuri” 
(the Festival of Stars) the delicious charms .of 
“Ryorai” with its deep spiritual import, the pleasures 
of a temporary residence at Hakone and Karliizawa. 
and the firework displav on the; River Suniida cannot 
be easily forgotten, the autumn season in Jai>a,n 
abounds in beauties of the moon, the maple, and tlv 
chrssantbenfium, and the winter season is marked 
by New Year festivities, sonic of which demonstrate 
the blending of the Western and Eastern civilizations 
in Japan. In the next chapter Akimoto gives n 
(Concise description of .Japan’s great cities, Tokyo, 
the capital, Osaka, city of smoke, din and exquisite 
environs, Kyoto, the (Towned capital, Nara, the 
Buddhists’ Rome, Nagoya, city of golden dolphins. 
Kobe, Japan’s cleanest and healthiest city, ami 
Yokohama, the Front Door of .Japan. The* author 
furnishes ns with an extremely interesting outline 
of the twelve famous Parks of the country under 
the heading : “The National Parks.” He givo 
a siiecini description of the principal Japanese 
Matsuris (festivals), tells us liow we can reach Japan 
from diflbrenl places, suptJies ns with some general 
but important infromation about the inner springs 
of Japan’s greatness (251-287), portrays some of 
Japan’s characteristic accomplishments (Noh Drania, 
Tea Ceremony. Flower Arrangement, Waka, Haiku 
and Calligraphy), and customs (291-:ni)). Thi^ 
Appendex at the end of “The Lure of Japan” is a 
short summary of Japanese history down to the 
10th century. It is followed by an index which 
makes the work of reference in this highly instructive 
“(luide to Japan” very easy. 

P. T.\ha(mux1) Kov 

PERSIAN- ENGLISH 

TAZIvlRAT-UL-ULAMA ;A Memoir of tht 
Learned Men of rJaunpur) : By Khairuddin 
Mufiammad of Jaunmir, edited in the origiufd 
Persimi with Enylisn Translation y notes etc. by 
Muliaminad Sana Ullah, .17. A., Professor of 
Arahir and Persian ^ Presidency College ^ Calcutta, 
Ahnl Fai% d': Co., Calcutta. 1884. Price l\s. 8. 

Khairuddin Muhammad AlJababadi (not .faunpurii 
is well known to students of Indo-Muslim history 
as the author of Ihrat-nama, Balwant-namay Jaunpur- 
nama and Gwaliof -nama. He was born at Allahabad 
in 1752, studied at Jaunpur, and kept a Madrasah iu 
bis native city till the sale of Kora and Allahabad 
bv the East India Company to Nawab Shujauddula 
ol Oudh, Khairuddin was last of the noble rttcc 
of men of God and of learnbig, whose sturdy 
character, saintly life and encyclopaedic, learning J 
threw lustre on Muslim rule in India. The author i 
gives a very shoit account of his own life in the 
Khaftma (Conclusion) of this Tazkira. But we learn 
more of the author from his personal reminiscences 
in the Balwant-nama and ihraUnama. In his 
^dwaril’nama he tells us how one day Rajah 
Kalicharan, a high Bengali official of Warreit 
Hastings took him into lavour by listening . to a 
learned debate in which he disciorafitted the Rajah’s 
Pandit on points of Shastra and showed wonderful i 
acquaintance with Hindu religion derived from works 
of Data SHukoh. Rajah KalicKaran introduced him 
to * some Englishmen whom accompanied to 
Benares.' Khairuddin was with Warren Hasting!- 
OB the«'critical day of attack. • oto .the English .,'by the 
troops of Rajah Ohait Singh of Benares. He had 
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Jong talk with false Bhao Sahib imprisoned in the 
fort of Chunar. Khiiiruddin served Emperor Shah 
Alam 11 and Nawab Asafuddaula of Oudh, 

Prof. Sana Ullah’s book, though small in size, 
requires a long notice, because its importance far 
outweighs its bulk. It reveals an interesting chapter 
of the literai'y and cultural histoiy of Muslim India. 
Learning in those days never cared to go even on 
invitation to any man, be he the Padshah or Caliph 
himself ; but man went in all humility to learning. 
Such was the spirit that animated some of the 
Ulemas whose life-sketches are given in this book. 
Self-denial and self-abasement in the cause of 
learning found in them have hardly any parallel in 
history- 'Hazrat Shaikh Isa of Delhi expressed his 
last wish that he should be buri^ in the place where 
the students of his Madrasah kept their shoes (p. 27). 
Some of them regarded marriage as calamitous to 
scholarship and lui inipedementa in the imth of God. 
Qa/.i Shihabuddin Daulatabadi resisted the craving 
or the flesh t^^ill old age when he wrote to Sultan 
Ibrahim Shanji, “Send me such a person as would set 
foot upon luy head'' (H kas‘ clnimin faros! he jm bar 
,<ar-m niknd ; Pers. text, p. 14). 

This book throws im(X)rtant side-lights on men 
and things of Muslim India. Khairuddin mentions 
one history of Mimim Khan ( who died of plague in 
(iaur), uudtT the title Tarihh'i-Munimi^ no copy of 
which is kjiown to l>e extant. He quotes a passage 
from Jahangir’s own writing in which the Emperor 
speaks of nis disinclination to read, and failure 
of several teachers to teach him the alphabet. At 
last came Mulla Farrhi from Jaunpur who joined 
the Prin(*e in his iilay with (/bnlula (ix^llets), and 
within a few days turned his mind from play towards 
reading and writing. The book from which the 
above passage is taken is called by Khairuddin 
Tia fth-f - Shah.^xidtf t or Memoirs of Princehood, identified 
!)>’ Prof. Jr^ana llllah with the well-known Tuud-i- 
Jaltanijirt. But so far as we remember this incident 
is not to be found cithej’ in its I>nglish translation 
bv Rogers and Ikiveridge, or even in Sir Hayyid 
Alimad’s edition of its text. Khairuddin gives on the 
authority of Subb~i~Sadit/ the story of a debate on 
philosophy in the Court of Shahjahan in which Mulla 
Mahmud of Jaimpur defeated Akmaj the blind 
Pei’siai) Ambassador who had put to shame every 
other Ulema of the Mughal Empire, The historical 
anecdotes given in this Tt/.hira, raiigiiig from the time 
of Firuz Shah Tiighlaci to the Tim u ride Muhammad 
Shah require notice- it may be for reputation— by 
students of Indo-Muslim history. 

The Catalogues of Libraries in India and Europe 
give us the impression that the literary products of 
jMwlieval India were rarely in Arabic, Muslim India 
being a sort of appendix in this respect to Islamic 
countries outside. This little Taxkira of Khairuddin 
tells U8 that Indian Muslims too cultivated Ara^c 
with fruitful results." and that they wrote authoritative 
commentaries, and their books received warm applause 
abroad. Every bibliophile and manuscript-hunter 
ought to aecjiiaint themselves thoroughly with the 
Tazkira literature of Medieval India in the neglected 
pages of which lie buried names of many a book, 
Arabic and Persian, hitherto undiscovered. 

It is interesting to read Khairuddin 's scheme of a 
Madrasah in Jaunpur submitted in his Memorial to 
liOrd Wellesley apjxsnded to the 'Ikxkira, He suggests 
therein the ap^wlntment of five Maulvis of whom 
four were to be in charge of teaching subjects given 
in the curriculum. This we may take as a humble 
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prototyi^e of renowned Madrasahs fiourisliing in the 
prosperous days of Muslim rule. 

We sincerely congratulate Prof. Sana Ullah on his 
publication of this Tuxkiua, a rnere labour of love ; 
because such books hardly pay their cost. The book, 
both Persian text and English translation, is neatly 
printed with hardly any slip. We only (Irani the 
author’s attention to i»- 68, s^mnd line from the 
bottom, where he has omitted to give the word ^rnhat 
after 1849 which readers may take for A. D. The 
word “Sambat” is in the original text (p. 61.) We 
only hope that the learned author would bring to 
light other works of this nature, as he seems to be 
eminently fit to undertake work of editing and 
translating Persian books, literary and historical. 

K. R. QANOiVtH) 

GERMAN 

W JO I ;r W1RT8CH AFT8- REN AIS8ANCE ; 
Bif .S’. J. H. Meer xxi : JL ,/. J, flay. Ke.lUnyhtusen 
hoi Hamburg, l*rke R,M, 

The book deals critically and exhaustively with 
the present-day problems of world economy and 
suggests remedies for the manifold evils that have 
(wept into the field of economic? all the world over. 
No movement for the rehabilitation of the ec^onomic 
conditmns will be successful, according to the author, 
unless it is based upon the conception that the various 
nations of the world form an organism, so that 
betterment of one nation cannot be brought about 
by the destruction of or injury to another. This 
seems to be his central idea, for establishing which 
the author has plunged into the past political and 
economh* history of many countries, including India, 
and analysed the steps that had been taken by the 
British and other industrialists of the West for the 
capture of the Indian and other foreign markets. 
This historical treatment of the author, minus the 
rather tense emotional tone that runs through the 
whole, is really very interesting and one finds in it 
many overlooked and fierhaps intentionally overlooked 
facts of Indian History, relating to the early connec- 
tion of the English and the Indians, clearly stated 
in all their naked ugliness. The statements put forth 
are siilistantiatcd by r| notations from uiidisput^ 
authorities. 

The book contains symbolic illustrations, which 
I do not think, has enhanced its value. It l^s been 
well received in the German academic circles and 
deserves the encomiums that have been l>eBtowed upon 
it. One may not agn^c with the author's evaluations 
of aU the movements that he has considered, but 
there is no doubt that everyone interested in these 
problems will find the book a highly interesting one 
and at the same time suggestive too. 

SUHRIT CUANDRA MiTKA 

SANSKRIT 

SATYAGRAIIA-GITA : Bg Mrs. Kshama liotr. 
Royal P/v. Pithlished hg Adrien 

Ma/isonneuvf, Bari^. Price Hs, 2^8. 

The present work written in vigorous Epic verse 
contains a courageous and faithful account of the 
Satyagrsha Movement. T|ioujrh the book styles 
itself as a Gita, its teaching is (^uito difierent from 
that of the Bhagavad Gita as it haa been understood 
by liOkmanya Tilak, Sri Aurobindo and millions oi 
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Indians. But in spite of this the little volume under 
review will be read with interest even by those who 
have not accepted the methods and principles of 
Mahatma Oandhi, the leader of the Satyagraha 
Movement. 

KATHAPANCHAKAM : By Mn. K$}uima 
Bow. Double Crown U16. Pp. i23+2. PMulml 
by Sahakari Granihakar Nawalcal Wadi Oirgaon^ 
Bombay. 1933. Prire He. 1. 

The book contains Sanskrit translation (in doka 
metre) of five of the authoress’ English short stories. 
Though her command over Sanskrit langu^e and 
Epic verse is quite admirable this trans&tion, we 
are sorry to say, has not been successful. It might 
have been better if she chose Sanskrit prose of the 
ornamental type. The verse rendering of the stones 
do neither possess the simple charms of the original 
English nor have they acquired the classic beauty 
of the Sanskrit Kavya literature. But in spite of 
this defect the five stories will be read with interest 
for their novel plots. 

MaNOMOHAN (1H()8» 

S ANSKRIT-^ENGLISH-- HINDI 

iqft^qiirahlf-fSELECTIONS FROM THE 
UPANI8HADS: Bj) Hat Bahadur P. Kasi- 
Hath, M, B. E. PMtshed at the Newal Kidiore 
PreMy Lucknow. Prke Its. 2. 

This book contains selections from the nine major 
Cpanishads, with translation in English and Hindi, 
^e texts selected are well known, but the translation 
is not always accurate. 

Ihan Chandka Ray 

HINDI 

STRIYON AUR BACHCHIYON KA 
VYAPAR ; By Mr, Mvnarayan Tandon. 
Published by the ' Sarada-Sadariy Kaira, Allahabad. 
1934. Pp. 262. Price Be. PS. 

This book aims at presenting in a nutshell the 
findings of the Advisory Committee of the League of 
Nations in connection with the immoral traffic in 
women and children all over the world. There are 
four introductory chapters, and the condition of 
women and children in B1 countries has l)een touched 
upon. This will be an eye-opener to many who tire 


blinded by the glare of modern civilization; We are- 
reminded anew that truth is stranger than fiction. 

CHITRAKUT-KI JHANKI : By Lah Sita^ 
ranif B. A., Sahityorfatna. Published by the Oita> 
Press, Gorakhpur. Pp. 18‘\‘20 plates. 2nd edition. 
Prm As. 2. 

This is a very nicely produced and profusely 
illustrated guide-book of Chitrakut, which is connected 
with the exile of Earn of the great epic. These 
glimpses of the place of pilgrimage will not fail to- 
appeal to the Hindus. 

Raimes Bahu 

.GUJARATI 

JAIN SAHITYA KG 8AMSK8HIPT 
ITIHAS : By Mohanlal D. Desai, B.X. LL.B. 
Advocate, Bombay. Printed at the Diamond 
Juhike Printing Press, Ahmedahad. Cloth bound. 
Pp. 1080. Ptm Bs. 6. {1931). With 60 
illustrations. 

This short history of .lain literature, which is a 
chronological sketch of Jain Shwetambar Literature 
from Lord Mahavir’s time to Samvat year 1960, 
though called short is not so. It is written in great 
detail and it took the author 12 vears to write it. 
So far as present available materials go, it can be 
said to be complete, because it must be acknowledged 
that Mr. Desai has neither spared time, money nor 
energy in collecting, collating and sifting the very 
large number of M8S. to be found in Gujarat and 
outside to make his work as comprehensive as i)OS8ible. 
This book, along with the two other large volumes 
on Gnrjar Jain poets also from Mr. Desai’s pen, makes 
up a complete picture of the activities of Jain writers 
in the field of Gujarati literature from the earliest 
to the present times. The pictures add to the 
attractive MBS. and utility of the present volume. 
The subject has been divided into eight periods or 
sections and the treatment of each writer composed 
in the section is fine and scholarly. The one fact 
that dominates the mind of the reader is the fact 
that the Jain writers and ascetics have furnished 
the largest number of composers of prose and })oetical^ 
w^orks of old Gujarat and that therefore any review 
as to the activities of the literature of that period 
would always remain imperfect if it did not take 
stock of that phase. We think that for a considerable 
time to come this work will stand alone for its cornpre- 
hensiveness and wideness. 

K. M. J.. 



INFLUENCE OF ENGLISH POETS ON RABINDRANATH 

By KANAK BANDYOPADHYAY, m.a. 


T he most varied and striking developments 
in the Bengali literature of the nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries have come from its 
contact with the forms and ideas of English 
literature. All through the period English 
literature has exerted its influence on the themes, 
temper and fashions of Bengali poetry. 
The influences and tendencies of the romantic 
age of English poetry have ushered in the 
modern age in Bengali poetry by stimidating 
the imaginative and creative vitality of Bengali 
literature. The imagination of Rabindranath 
was powerfully affected by the English romantic 
poets. 

It is not a matter of critical investigation to 
trace the influence of English poets on Rabindra- 
nath, because English influence on Rabindranath 
is an admitted fact. Fortunately Rabindranath 
has given us hints of it in the body of his 
poetry itself and in direct pronouncements in his 
fkntinmrncrs. In his Rminiscenres Rabindra- 
nath says, 

“ Our minds from infancy to old age are 

being moulded by English Literature alone. The 
excitement of the pursuit of English Literature 
came to sway the heart of the youth of our time, 
and at mine the waves of excitement kept beating 
from every side.” 

In another place the poet says, 

“The condition of my immature mind >vas 
fostered by both the example and precept of the 
lime, and I am not sure that the effect of these 
are not lingering on to the present day. Glancing 
back at the period, it strikes me that we had 
gained more of stimulation than of nourishraent 

out of English Literature Our restricted 

liocial life, our narrower field of activity, was 
hedged in with such monotonous uniformity that 
tempestuous felings found no entrance ; ..all was 
calm and quiet as could be. So our hearts 
naturally craved the life-bringing shock of the 
passionate emotion in English Literature. Ours 
was not the asethetic enjoyment of literary art, 
but the jubilijint welcome by stagnation of a 
turbulant w^ve, even thouth it should stir up to 
the surface the slime of the bottom.” 

The poet^s aesthetic enjoyment of literature 
began wjien he had completely assimilated 
English literature and fully understood the spirit 
of that literature. Rabindranath has written in 
The CalndiQ> Review (January, ; p. 13) 
that. 

*lt is the power to assimilate the cultural 
influence from outside which proves the creative 
vitality of Bengali literature. Originality in 
literature lies in its capacity to absorb the 


universal in all literatures and arts and give it 
a unique expression characteristic of its particular 
genius and traditions.” 

Rabindranath has thus, in •more than one 
instance, pointed out the influence of English 
literature on himself and on Bengali literature. 
“The Sanskrit poets”, says Dr. Thompson, “gave 
him a sound body of traditional Indian art, to 
keep his work essentially vernacular. But the 
English Saraswati may fairly claim from her 
Bengali sister a good deal of the credit of his 
training.” 

Rabindranath^s English education began when 
he was of a very tender age. Much of his 
education was obtained at home, became he had 
a regular dread of schools. Akshaychandra 
Choiulhuri, an intimate friend of his brother 
Jyotirindranath, interested him in English 
literature. Akshay Choudhuri’s profound knowfedge 
of literature was one of tne most formative 
influences on Rabindranatli’s poetic genius. 
Besides Akshay Choudhuri Rabindranath had 
another literary friend, Priynath Sen. Mr^ Sen’s 
literary opinions, suggestive criticisms and 
discriminative appreciations of English and 
French literatures were of great value to 
Rabindranath. 

Some of Rabindranath’s earliest works include 
translations of pieces from Moore, Byron, Burns, 
Mrs, Opie, Shakespeare, Shelley, Tennyson, 
Christina Rossetti, Elizabeth Browning, Matthew 
Arnold, Swinburne, et(?. Through these he 
Hcquire<l an intimate acquaintance with English 
poetry. 

Rabindranath’s mind has many affinities with 
the English poets. But in tracing the affinities 
between English poets and Rabindranath we 
must remember the fact that the human mind 
being one, parallel developments of thought and 
imagination, of mood and technique, along 
simUar lines, can very naturally be traced in 
different poets. That is not always suggestive 
of mutual influence, but denotes independent 
pursuit and realization of truths that are 
universal. It is in this way that the highest 
realization of great minds often present a 
remarkable harmony of kinship even though they 
may be widely separated by distance and time. 
So there is truth enough in Victor Hugo’s 
saying that “the poets are a long line of 
gentlemen with their hands in each other’s 
pockets”, - 

Similarity of sentiment and imagination can 
be traced between Rabindranath and even some 
of the Georgian poets as Alfred NoyeS; W. H, 
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Davies, Walter de la Mare, or James Elroy 
Flecker. The following lines of J. E. Flecker, 
( 1884 - 1915 ), 

'T who am dead a thousand years, 

And wrote this sweet archaic sonji, 
*'8end you my words for messengers 

The way J shall not pass along. 


0 friend unscHin, unborn, unknown. 

Student of our sweet English tongue, 

Head out my fjords at night alone : 

J was a‘(X)et, I Avas young. 

Since I can never see your face. 

And never shake you by the hand, 

1 send my soul through time and space 

To greet you, you will understand.” 

suggests lit once Rabindranath’s “Bhabi Kal” 
(ill Piiravi), and the following beautiful lines 
of “14(10 Sal’^ (in Chitra.) : 

“Who are you reader, reading my poimis an 
hundred years hence ? 

I cannot send you one single flower from this 
wealth of the spring, one single streak of gold 
from yonder (douds. 

( )jien your doors and look abroad. 

From your blossoming irarden gather fragrant 
memories of the vanished flowers of an hundred 
years before. 

Jn the joy of your heart may you feel the 
living joy that sang one spring morning, sending 
its glad voice across an hundred years.” 

—(Poet’s own translation from the original.) 
This shows that Rabindranath’s mind is 
e.s.sentially modern. 

The poetry of Rabindranath reflects along 
certain lines some peculiar and significant 
tendencies of the nineteenth century Englisli 
literature. In him Ave find the romantic treatment 
of man and nature and also an attempt at a 
harmonization of faith and reason, Avhich is the 
characteristic feature of Victorian poetry. 

The austere beauty of WordsAvorth, the intellec- 
tual mysticism, idealism and lyric grace of 
Shelley, the aestheticism and felicity of Keats, 
the passion and intellectual subtlety of Browning, 
and the word-painting and artistry of Tennyson 
greatly influenced Rabindranath. Rabindranath 
has thus tuned his literature to the spirit of 
the age. 

The influence of the English romantic poets 
on Rabindranath is supreme. It is not needful, 
nor is? it possible to define Romanticism. But 
some of its features, namely, ‘Dominance of 
im^iiiation,’ ‘Return to nature,* ‘Lyricism,* 
‘Renascence of Ayonder’ may be mentioned as 
being the most significant as^ts of Romanticism. 
Beginning from his earliest works up to his 
Puravi, Naiaraj. Mohm or Vanamni those 
characteristic features of Romanticism can be 
fek How are to define the weaving of 
imajferies hfter imageries, freedom and careless 
joy, and the f^gouulness of the outer world 
through jnfetiae ^ric emotion which we notice 
in many of ffabindranatks works, beginning 


from yirjharm' Swapna-BhaHfja (‘Awakening of 
the Waterfalls’) ? Is it lyricism ; ‘subjectivity,* 
or ‘Renascence of wonder’ ? In technique and 
spirit Rabindranath’s poems are perfect types 
of all those features of Komanticism. 

It is with the spirit of the Romantic age 
Avliich Avas inaugurated by Burns, Shelley, Keats 
and Wordsworth that Rabindranath has identified 
himself. When Rabindranath writes : 

fekf 4rr*i 
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“The spirit has waked up, 

Oh the Avater overfloAvs, 

Oh the heart’s desire and the heart’s emotioji 
I cannot hold in check. 

The mountain treml)Ies, the stones 
In vast screes clattering i)Our ; 

The Avaters, swelling and foaming, 

In anger and tumult roar ; 

In their mighty exultation 

They Avoiild rend the mountain asunder ; 

Mad Avith the morning’s rays, 

Through earth they would crash and thunder. ’ 

—Translated by Dr. E. J. Thompson. 

he strikes oik* of the most pronounced notes of 
the Romantic age. Man’s freedom — his capacity 
to rise above his immediate surroundings, ha- 
received a very great emphasis in this poem of 
Rabindranath. 

The central note of English poetry is its 
‘spirit of balance,’ or in other words, idt^alism 
adjusted to ideality. English literature does not 
seem to favour “art for art’s sake,” or “poetry for 
poetry’s sake,” “Poetry” in English literature 
“is a criticism of life.” In English poetry we 
find a harmonization of idealism and realism, 
of intellect and emotion. English poets have 
always realized that ideas to have a permanent 
value must refer to objects. Wordsworth affirms 
that the object of poetry is “truth not individual 
and local but general and operative.” He 
especially aims at appealing to the “primary 
laws of human nature’’ and to the “elementary 
feelings” found to co-exist with people in humble 
and rustic life. Rabindranath’s poems also 
seem to sound this characteristic note of English 
poetry. Rabindranath fully realized that poetry 
is the image of nature and man. 

English literature has always protested against 
the “doctrine of liberty and supremacy of 
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individual inias:i nation,” which was the guiding 
])rinciple of Shelley. It is true that the 
influence of Shelley on Rabindranath is great. 
But Rabindranath has not altogether ignored 
life in his idealizings. It is only in his 
early works and in his “Evening Songs” that 
his poetry “lacked the backbone of worldly 
realities.” The “Evening Songs” were composed 
at a time when the poet’s life had little acquain- 
tance with the world outside, wdien he was 
busy in wandering on the wings of fancy. But 
in the “Morning Songs” Rabindranth’s poetic 
genius dawned. Henceforth he could peer into 
the hidden depths of eternal joy and could see 
in objects small the rhythmic dance of humanity. 
In his ‘Awakening of the Waterfalls’, Nwjlmrrr 
Stmpna-hhanga, when Rabindranath writes : 

ntiri 1 

<i5^, 

“And I--i will ]x)nr of compassion a river ; 

The prisons of stones 1 will break, will deliver; 

I will flood the earth, and, with rapture mad, 

Pour music glad 

With dishevelled tresses, and gathering flowers, 
With rainbow wings widespread, through the hours 
1 shall run and scatter my laughter bright 
In dear sunlight, 

F shall run from peak to ixmk, and from hill 
To hill my lea]>ing waters spill, 

I.oiidly shall I laugh and with claps keep time 
To my own steps’ chime.” 

—Translated by Dr. E. J. Thonq-won, 

he evidently advocates the reconciliation of 
realism and idt^alisin which accords with one of 
the most prominent tendencies of English poetry. 
In Rabindranath’s Ehar phirno more, Mariehika 
and /V<iA*r///r (‘Nature’s Revenge’ , this 

same note is apparent. Here is a passage from 
Fjhar phirao move-- 

f»it« cJtKT, 9iM «it« 

(X 
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“Now* rein me back and take me to the shore of 
the world. O ye sportive fancy, do not any more 


srjf 

rock me wdth every wind and every wave. Do not- 
delude me by your w’itchcraft. Do not imprison 
me any more in the lonely, dismal shade of my 
inner self ... 

For days and nights have I lodged in a strange 
land. Hence my strange appearance and straqger 
my manners and customs. ^ dreams alight on 
my eyelids ” 

—Translated by Mr. Amiilya Charan Aikat. 

The following lines are fraught with the same 
sentiment : 

Sift ^ 

5(1:^ ^ I 

“111 this beautiful Universe I do not ivant to die ; 

J want to live among men.” 

- Translated by Rai Bahadur L. M. Chatterjee. 

Rabindranath’s dramatic lyric, Natures Revenge^ 
l^lls how a hermit strove tiO cut away all bonds 
with the world with a view to coming to the* 
possession of Tnith ; and how a girl brought 
him back into the world and into the ‘bondage 
of human relations.’ The central thought of 
this play is the keynote of all his creations. The 
hero of Tagore realizes that “the great is to be 
found in the small, the finite within the bounds 
of form, and th(* eternal freedom of the soul iiv 
love, it is only in the light of love that limits- 
lire merged in the limitless.” In one of hie 
famous songs he strikes this same note : 

m] 

nf^ji r 

“Within the finite you are the infinite and sing 
your song. Therefore your manifestation in me is 
so sweet.” 

—Translated by Dr. .Jayanta Kumar Das Guptg* 

It is interesting to note the similarity of 
sentiment between Natare’s Reremge and Brown- 
ing’s Pauline, Paracelsus and Sordello. The 
Sannyasi in Nature's Revenge re^emhle^ Brown- 
ing’s Paracelsus. Paracelsus aimed at conquering 
the world with knowledge with a view to- 
serving humanity. But in spite of his 
mastery over knowledge he could not use it. 
The Sannyasi, Paracelsus and Kacha (in the 
Curse at Farewell) exalted knowledge over love- 
and were failures. In Pararekus Aprile shut 
out knowledge in seandi for eternal beauty. He 
was baffled. Then one day in the world of 
natural beauty he came to understand that what 
he had hungered for was God only— God the 

eternal love, lie said, 

“......I believe in (Jol, and truth. 

And love ; ^ 

The Sannyasi in Natures Revenge says : 

TO 1 

fn c«C'S cvn TO 1 
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‘•Let ray vows of Sanyasi j2;o. I break ray staff 
and ipy alms-bowl. This stately ship, this world, 

which is crossing: the sea of time let it take 

me up again, let me join once more the pilgrims. 
O World, we cannot leave thee and go away, we 
arc bound to thee by irresistible attraction.” 

— Translated by the poet himself and 
Rai Bahadur L. M. Chatterjee. 

This exclainatiow sounds like that of 8or<Iello, 
who finally chooses humanity's side— 

‘‘Hero is the crowd, whom I with freest heart 
Offer to serve.” 

The creed of both Eafeindranath and Brown- 
ing thus undergoes a like process of evolution— 
an evolution from intcoaoe subjectivity to realism. 
From the purely idealisti'c vein Rabindranath 
has repeatedly tried to return and \vants to 
identify himself with the actual world, until he 
has written some purely realistic poems entitled 
Palatnka, in which his poetic power seems to 
have reched maturity^ The period before the 
ublication of PaUHaka exhibits a great struggle 
etweeii the ideal and the actual, spasmodic 
efforts to mix with the crowd, take an active part 
in the vital problems of national life. At the 
root of this tendency in Rabindranath’s poetry, 
there is the influence of English poets. 

Rabindranath has been called the ‘Shelley 
of Bengal.' The influence of Shelley is specially 
marked in his earlier works, Rabindranath’s 
early works are highly idealistic. Up to his 
“Evening Songs” Rabindranath is dreamy and 
vague like Shelley. Dr. Thompson has remarked 
that “at first it was a poorer Shelly that ruled 
him ; the Shelley of the ‘West Wind’ was a 
later influence.” Shelley^ yearned for pure joy 
and beauty that were distant and beyond the 
gross earth. But Wordsworth has opened the 
of men to the poetry hidden in the corimion 
things around us. Matthew Arnold and Browning 
Jhave also trodden on the footsteps of Wordsworth 
And have sought their ideals in insignificant objects 
of nature. Rabindranath too has distinctly given 
expression to this modern characteristic of poetry. 
Like the English poets Rabindranath has 
<liscovered beauty and significance in little things : 


^ 

c«br 

mr 

“Friend you know (addressing Sir J. C. Bose) 
that the small is not really small ; wherever there 
is truth there is the symbol of the whole 
universe, look at the plant folded, through 
bashfulness, you will be able to read in it the 
tale of life and death, of sunshine, shade and 
storraa-^such is my sensitive plant.” 

— Translated by Mr. Atnulya Charaii Aikil. 

A kind of sadness and pain, hingour and 
despondency runs through the earlier poems of 
Rabindranath. This feature lingers up to his 
‘Evening Song.’ This is also marked in the 
poems of young Shelley. ‘Kavi Kahini’ (A poet’s 
story) is one of the earliest works of Rabindra- 
nath. His ‘Kavi Kahini’ is an Alastor in Bengali 
literature. The ‘Kavi Kahini’ is didactic. Its 
theme, the value of human relationship and the 
folly of despising it, is emphasised in many of 
his later works. It anticipates two of his mc^t 
important dramas, ‘Nature’s Revenge’ and ‘Mayar 
Khela’ (The Play of Illusion). In ‘Mayar Khela’ 
the same Shelleyan note can be traced : 

WM 

•On what pretext will you call back one whom 
once you turned away in lcar.s ? 

"•Translated by Rai Bahadur L, M. (Jhatterjet^. 

In his ‘Broken Heart’ (Bhagna-hriday) and in 
the allegorical storiettes ‘Siddhi’ and ‘Pariv 
Parichay’ of “Lipika” this same note is apparent. 

The influence of the ‘Hymn to Intellpctual 
Beauty’ is felt in Rabindranath’s ‘Echo’ 
{Pratidhvani). The poet is in love with an Echo. 
It comes to him in everything, comes as a 
song of the bird and sigh of the forest, as the 
sweet voice of children, as the plashing of water- 
falls. He seeks it as Shelley sought intellectual 
beauty and said : 

“The awful shadow of some unseen f)0\yer 
Floats, though unseen, among us j visiting 
This various world with as constant wing 
As summer winds that creep from flower to flower.” 

The influence of one of Keats’s poems has 
been more abiding on Rabindranath’s imagination 
than Shelley’s ‘Hymn to Intellectual Beauty.’ 
In a talk with Dr. Thompson Rabindranath 
expressed his admiration for Keats’s ‘Ode on a 
Greiiian Urn.’ “The idea,” the poet said, 
•‘appeals to me.” The idea of Keats’s ode has 
enabled our poet to weave a rainbow of ineffable 
beauty in his magnificient poem ‘Urvasi.’ Urvasi’s 
beauty is “dissociated from all human relation- 
ships.” In this poem the poet’s love of an 
eternal or ideal beauty finds its most glorious 
expression. Keat’ss genius in the poem ‘Ode on 
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a Grecian Urn* also seized on the imperishable 
forms of beauty. 

In Urvasi we find a poetic exposition of 
aesthetic philosophy and an instance ^ of a 
synthesis of oriental mysticism and occidental 
sensitiveness. The following^ well-known lines 
on beauty written by English poets come to 
one’s memory when going through ‘Urvasi/ 

“A thing of beaiUTy is a joy for ever.’*— Keats 
“Beauty is a witch 

Against whose charms faith meltcth into blood.” 

— Jjoves Labours Lost 

“Beauty is a vain and doubtful good.”— Shakespeare 
‘1 saw’ wherever light illurnlnctn 
Beauty and anguish walking hand in hand 
The downward slope to death.” 

— Tennyson’s Dream of Fair Women 

On Tagore’s TJrvasI' tli(3r(* is also a definite 
influence of the Chorus on the Birth of Love in 
J^winburne’s ‘Atalanta in Calydon.’ Tagore 
writes : 

'aitfTJi ’insatc® nwc?. 
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“Like some stemloss flower, blooming iji thyself, 

When didst thou blossom Urvasi ? 
That primal spring, thou didst arise from the 
Yeast of the ocean, 

In thy right hand nectar, venom in the left, 

The swelling, mighty sea, like a serpent tamed 

with spells. 

Drooping his thousand, towering hoods, 

fell at thy feet ! 

White as the Kunda-blossoni, a naked beauty. 
Adored by the king of Gods, 

Thou stainless one.” 

—Translated bj'^ Dr, 11 J. Thompson. 

Urvasi resembles the “Perilous Godess born 
of the sea-foam/* She stands with a pot of 
ambrosia in her right hand and a pot of poison 
in the left. Swpiburne has worshipped such 
beauty in his “Birth of Love” ; 

“Before thee the laughter, behind thee the 

tears of desire 

A better flower from the bud 
Sprung of the Sea without root. 

Sprung without graft from the years.” 

Rabindranaths imagery used in the poem 
‘Urvasi* resembles Swinburne’s “Hymn to 
Proserpine” 

The Keafcsian worship of beauty is noticed 
even in his lyrical drama “(]Jhitra.” A perusal 
of the drama convinces us that the hero con- 


ceived like Keats “Beauty is truth, truth beauty— 
a thing of beauty is a joy for ever.” 

Rabindranath’s “Year’s End” (Barsha-Ses)^ 
shows the influence of Shelley’s “Ode to the 
West Wind.” Our poet remembers Shelley’s 
“Pestilence-stricken multitudes” of hectic bright, 
leaves driven before the blast, and that p*oet’s 
soul like a “dead leaf thou mightest. bear.” 
Rabindranath cries to the stormy wind and to* 
his song : 

“^lnr9C3 

1' 
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“Strike the chords with hard, ringing strokes, let* 
the notes rise high. 

Let the cruel thrust shiver the heart till it falls* 
in copious showers. 

Let the song burst from thy full heart like a storm 
rushing up into the boundless sky. 

Let the dry and discoloured leaves fly far before 
its mighty breath.” 

—Translated by Rai Bahadur L. M. Ohatterjee. 

In this poem the poet says good-bye to the 
old year and to his old poetry. Shelley also 
wrote : 

“Make me thy lyre, even as the forest is ; 

What if my leaves are falling like its own ? 

Drive my dead thoughts over the universe, 

Like withered leaves, to quicken a new birth 

Rabindranath’s emotional response to nature ■ 
and his mysticism in the treatment of nature • 
are influenced to a large extent by English*, 
poets. It will not be out of place to quote here 
the following sentence of Sir Brajendra Nath < 
Seal on the question of English influence on . 
Bengali literature. 

“Like Wordsworth, we make love to nature and 1 
extract philosophy out of it. Like Shelley, we invest < 
it with mystic metaphysics. Like Byron, we make it 
a cue for pouring forth passionate rnapsodies.” 

Nature-poetry has been treated in a fashion - 
strangely echoing the mysterious expressions of 
nature in diflerent seasons and places. Rabindra- 
nath is like Wordsworth in finding spiritual, 
meaning in nature and like Shelley in his 
subje(!tive idealizings. In the manner of English 
poets Rabindranath has personified nature and 
has also given concrete presentations of nature. 

The following lines of Rabindranath, quoted 
from his ‘(’hinnapatra’ written in October 1891, 
show that like Wordaforth, he realized the 
influence of nature on the human soul : 

“iPi (xm ^ cw ^tf ti fiif 
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“Nature looked at my face with the profound calm 
und tender melancholy of a mother gazing at her 
billing son.” 

—Translated hy Mr. Priyaranjan Sen. 

And again in the introduction to one of his 
most recent poetical works ‘Vanavani’ we find 
that a personal relationship is established with 
nature : 

“^ti ’m stfirntcn « (jfWl n mct 
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“To my inmost heart reaches the call of all tlH‘ 
dumb things that stand round me with arms stretch- 
ed out in yearning love towards the light. Their 
voice is the primeval voice of the living world, its 
significance penetrates to the; first stratum of life. 
It stirs afresh the forgotten history of thousands of 
years— and the mind resjionds in a speech that is 
akin to the speech of the vegetable world, for, while 
it has no clear meaning it yet holds the secret 
of past epochs... these trees are the on(‘-stringed 
lyre of the world-rain istrel ; their inmost fibres 
m a-thrill with the notes; on every bough, on 
every leaf is the dance of thedr simple rhythm. 
Keep still and listen with your soul and you will 
feel the secret that loosens all bonds.” 

—Translated by Rai Bahadur li. M. ( /hatterjtni. 

The commiinioii of man with nature is 
developed in many of Rabindranath’s poems. 
^Matir Dak’ in “Puravi” is an example : 

fsc’trtcjf csrtf W 
c^m uTO 'srt-i I” 

“Blowing over the grass of the meadows comes 
today the secret of the world’s life.” 

—Translated hy Rai Bahadur L. M. Chatterjee. 

In Rabindranath we find examples of inter- 
penetrative affinity between Nature and the Poet. 
This feature has brought about a revolution in 
European Literature in the nineteenth century 
by developing one of the most i}rotninent 
characteristics of Romanticism. Rabindranath 
writes in his ‘Basundhara’ : 

“«™!l srt 
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“Oh mother Earth, 
lii thy dust let me stretch idong ; 

Spread me out in all directions 

Like Vernal bliss, rending asunder 

The cage of this heart, breaking the stone-bound 

Gloomy vault,— rising falling like a wave, murmuring 

Trembling, dropping, throwing out, radiating, 

In a tremor ana shock ; in joy and light 
Ixit me float on, on, through the >vorld 
From end to end”. 

* -Translated by Mr. Priyaranjan Sen. 

In his /iasuiidlianf Rabindranath has also 
said : 

“( ) Earth, thou that art mine today hast been 

for many years”. 

—Translated hy Rai Bahadur L. M. Chatterjee. 

The same idea has been developed in 
“Ahalyi,” “Pravasi” (in ‘Utsarga’) and “Samudrer 
Prati” (ill “Sonar Tari”). In these poems 
Rabindranath seems to have realized like the 
Engli.sh Romantic poets that it is nature who 
communicates like a person, hei* mood to the 
poet. This is perhaps th(» most beautiful of all 
the ideas whic^h Rabindranath has introduced 
into the poetry of nature. At the root of this 
<*haracU*ristic feature of Rabindranath’s poetry, 
English influence has worked. These poenis 
reminil us of Shelling's doctrine of Identity. 

We are delighted to mark a Miltonic felicity 
in the following lines of Rabindranath’s “Manas 
Bhranmn” : 

nt? )” 

“Like babes, sucking their mother’s breasts 

patches of clouds lie clasping the ixjaks”. 

—Translated by Rai Bahadur L. M. Chattarjec. 

This suggests the following beautiful lines 
of ‘T/Allegro” : 

“Mountains on whoso barren beast 

Labouring clouds do often rest”, 

Rabindranath has spiritualized nature with a 
mystic strain like the English poets. The 
following lines may be taken as an example : 

“?n 5W. w «« citcf . 
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^‘Alas for the poet, from that day Nature has 
become careful ; she has veiled her person. 
However closely you follow her footsteps on one 
pretext or anotner, no new secrets can be 
discovered. Only the murmurs and the songs 
and the scents seem to hint at some secret blown 
with the winds from ctovc to grove ; light and 
shade seem charged with a meaning which, alas, 
Poet, can never again be captured’’. 

—Translated by Rai Bahadur L. M. Ohatteijee. 

Rabindranath’s personification of nature with 
a mythopoeic element in them is fine, as in the 
following : 

CJ! 

“In Autumn, under the sephali grove, 

She passes on, veiled in with flowers’ bloom. 

In Phalgun with her choice garland 
She decked her head”. 

-Translated by Mr. I’riyaranjan Sen. 


This is in the manner of Keats and Swin* 
burne. Like these two poets Rabindranath has 
deified nature in some places. 

Rabindranath’s delineation of nature in some 
places affords an instance of what Mr. Stopford 
Brooke calls ‘‘the echoing landscape.” Rabindra- 
nath’s “Sab Peyechir Des” {Land of AU-LHave- 
Found) may be taken as an example. This 
poem seems to echo the tranquil joy which 
reigns in the poet’s heart. 

In his treatment of love Rabindranath is 
influenced by English poets. Love is shy in 
English poetry. In English literature we mark 
a reticence in the treatment of love. Rabindranath’s 
love poems are not remarkable in their sensuous 
aspects, they are mostly embodiments of divine 
and transcendental passion. 

The influence of English poets can be seen 
both in his poetic and dramatic creations. The 
famous remark of George Moore that “an 
original author assimilates and the influence 
disappears” and also the remark of the famous 
Irish dramatist Synge that “all art is collabor- 
ation,” are <piite true in Rabindranath’s case. 
Forms and ideas of English poets have been 
ingrained in the literary genius of Rabindranath. 
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By. S. SOLOMON 


<.)n the wings of the winds I sweep through 

tlie stars, 

Aud I sleep in the web of the cruelest wars ; 

I live in the errors the wisest men preach, 

In the dim truth of Death where men cannot 

reach, 

In the grimness of corpse, in the breath of 

the rose, 

In the loving of friends, in the hatred of foes, 

All naked and pure, I burn through the fire, 

In the spur of the beast’s consuming desire, 

In the flash of the lightning that strikes 

through the world, 
In the smile of the child at mother-breast curled. 


Through curses and groans of those dying 

in paiuy 

In patter and scout of the myriad-orbed rain, 
Through crashes of thunder, in magic of word. 

In sweeter than music that ever was heard, 
Through moon and through star, through star 

and through sea^ 

That rise and that fall eternally, 

Never the same and ever the same, 

Through Christy Buddha, Jahveh, all names 

and no name, 

Through giant men's thoughts that pierce the 

veiled sky 

I rush, without stair— It is I ! It is I ! 


73-10 







The Problem of Peace 

Various disinterested efforts have been made 
from time to time to maintain International 
peace and security in the fear of our world 
being visited by an apalling war. The policy 
of *war to end war^ which was tried in the 
last great world catastrophe, shows the 
inherent rottenness of European statemanship. 
It cannot prove successful. Mr. Sidney Spencer 
suggests in The Inquirer : 

The policy of military sanctions means in effect 
that we are to use war for the sake of ending it. 
It is well to bear in mind that the method has already 
l^en tried. In 1914 the endeavour was made by 
military measures to overthrow German militarism. It 
cannot be said to have proved conspicuously successful. 
The military victory was complete i German power 
was utterly crushed -and yet today the militarism 
which our leaders thought they had finally destroyed 
is alive and vigorous again. Suppose tomorrow Japan 
launches fresh attacks on China. Suppose we then 
unite against her and overthrow her power : can we 
by any repressive action permanently check her 
Imperialism ? Can we by violence destroy the seeds 
from which Imperialism springs ? I suggest that we 
cannot. The way of arms is not, in truth, the way 
of peace, ^e cannot abolish war from the world by 
combining our forces against an aggressor State. 
There is only one way in which we can abolish war— * 
by undermining the forces from which it comes, '^e 
think today of the peculiar guilt of such a State as 
Japan. But what of our own record in India in 
recent years ? It is true that we have not set out to 
conquer India by military force, as Japan set out to 
conquer Manchuria. It was not necessary, as we 
already possessed the country. But we are bent on 
preserving the power we have won (the present 
proposals for reform secure for us the essentials of 
power), and not of further extending the bounds of 
our Empire. But in ultimate principle the two things 
are the same. And it is in that ultimate principle that 
war has its root, ^^'ar springs everywhere fro«n the 
struggle of the nations for power. They arm and go 
to nar, not because they delight in armaments or 
desire war, but because they desire power— the power 
to impose their own will, to rule the destinies of 
other peoples, to exploit the economic resources of 
distant regions of the earth. 

We cannot get rid of war by any mere pooling 
of national armaments, or any combining of States 
which am repress those whose ambitions 

are not atti^ned The task of peace is an arduous 

I the elFo}t cf^ peace is the great constructive, 
ermtve, fevMationarv effort of changing the whole 
Moling ordkr of the world. In the fulfliment of 
ihiit effort f he best service that we can render as a 
liatiort is td , example -to have the 

eotffage to renounce once fpr ^ alf the foul atrocity of 
to rehoiince the 1^ of national power, to 


build up a new structure of life based genuinely on 
the service of the common good ; and In doing that 
to stretch out our hands across the front ers to all 
who arc engaged in the same great task, and to form 
with them in the course of years a great and increa- 
sing union of peoples determined to build their life 
anew, and to prepare the way for the reign of 
universal brotherhood. 


International Organization 

World Events publishes the following news : 

The total budget of the League of Nations for 
1935 is only $ VI 28,000. This budget is worked out 
by units, of which Great Britain will pay 105, France 
79, Russia 79, Italy 60, India 55. Canada 35. However 
the cost to the British government, which, exclusive 
of dominions, pays the heaviest share, is less than 
the interest which the cost of a single battleship 
would yield if invested at three per cent i or less 
than the Admiralty spends on stationery. 


The Saar and Manchuria 

The People's Tribune, after drawing an analogy 
between the Saar and Manchuria, the much- 
talked of land of riddles, observes : 

The Saar plebiscite has been held, and its results 
are history. The people of this area have decided, 
by an overwhelming majority, that they wish to be 
a part of Germany. A number of minority— Socialisis, 
Communists, and Jews— are leaving the Saar, but it is 
clear that the vote which has been taken expresses 
the will of the great mass of the population. The 
plebiscite, held under neutral auspices, has been fairly 
and successfully carried out^ permitting the people to 
determine their own allegiance- a vitally new principle 
in history. 

This matter having been disposed of, and the 
possibility of a successful plebiscite of this nature 
made clear, next in order would seem to be a similar 
plebiscite in Manchuria, -the north-eastern provinces 
of China which are now under Japanese occupation, 
and designated by them ''Manchukuo." The "Man- 
chukuo State,'' the Japanese and their friends never 
weary of assuring us, was created as an independent 
movement by the "Manchus"— i.e,, the people of 
Manchuria— themselves. It has the support, they tell 
us, of the great mass of the population. It has 
brought, they tell us, peace and order and prosperity 
and all sorts of other wonderful things to the thrice- 
blessed populace of the country If all this Is true, 
the Japanese could naturally have no hesitation about 
the outcome of a plebiscite among tht* population 
to decide whether they wish to ^remain under the 
present "Manchukuo" regime or to be rc-united to 
China. 
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The Japanese army now being in military occupa- 
tion of the teriitory in question, there should be no 
difficulty about their arranging such a plebiscite* If 
Japan does not regard the League of Nations as a 
satisfactory body to supervise the elections, perhaps 
the services of her fellow -signatories of the Nine- 
Power Treaty could be utilized. Japan^s old ally and 
friend Britain, which has taken much of the respon- 
sibility for the successful plebiscite in the Saar, might 
supervise a similar plebiscite in Manchuria Japan 
could hardly object to this* 

There are, to be sure, differences In political ex- 
perience between the people of the two areas. If 
the Japanese considered that, in view of the high 
percentage of illiteracy among the population of the 
^'Manchukuo Paradise," it was necessary to restrict 
the vote to those who could read and write, it might 
be arranged with this qualification also. It would 
probably make little difference in the voting. 

It is to be hoped that the Japanese will not miss 
this opportunity to demonstrate to a distrustful world 
the real desires of the people of Manchuria. The 
Chinese Government would undoubtedly be willing 
to extend its full co-operation in the matter. And 
with this matter disposed of, the Far Eastern security 
about which the Japanese are so anxious would be 
on a far firmer basis than it could ever be otherwise. 


Eastern Eyes View Crusaders 

Mr. Jolm W. K itching thus concludes his 
study in Orica fcal-Occidenial relations in the 
IVorld Unitj ! : 

A book which gives a remarkable picture of the 
Crusaders as they appeared t the eyes of the eastern 
people is "Memoirs of Usamah ibn-Munqidh (Kitab 
Al-I Tibar)". 

Usamah was an Arab-Syrian gentleman and warrior 
in the petied of the crusades. 

The book in question has been translated from the 
original Arabic manuscript by Philip Khuri Hitti, of 
Princeton University. 

Usamah Speaks of Their Medicine 

case illustrating their curious medicine is the 
following ; 

"The lord of Al-Munaytirah wrote to my uncle 
asking him to dispatch a phvsician to treat certain 
sick persons among his people. My uncle sent him a 
Christian physician named Thabit. Thabit was absent 
but ten days when he returned. So we said to him, 
'How quickly hast thou healed ihy patients V He said ; 

" 'They brought before me a knight in whose leg 
an abscess had grown ; and a woman afflicted with 
imbecility. To the knight I applied a small poultice 
until the abscess opened and became well $ and the 
woman I put on diet and made her humor wet. Then 
a Frankish physiciaii came to them and said 'This man 
knows nothing 'about treating them.' He then said 
to the knight, 'Which wouldst thou prefer, living with 
one leg or dying with two ? The latter replied, 
'‘Living with one leg.' The physician said 'Bring me 
a strong knight and a sharp axe.' And t was standing 
by. Then the physician laid the leg of the patient on 
a block of wood and bade the knight strike his leg; 
with the axe and chop it off at one blow. Accordingly 
he struck it— whife I was looking on— one blow, but 
the leg was not severed. He dealt another blow, 
upon Vi'hich the marrow of the leg flowed out and 
the patient died on the spot. He then examined the 


woman and said, ^This is a woman in whose head 
there is a devil which has possessed her. Shave off 
her hair.' Accordingly they shaved it off and the 
woman began once more to eat their ordinary diet- 
garlic and mustard. Her imbecility took a turn for 
the worse. The physician then said 'The devil has 
penetrated through her head.' He therefore took a 
razor, made a deep cruciform incision on it, peeJed 
off the skin at the middle of the incision until the 
bone of the skull was exposed and rubbed it with 
salt. The woman also expired instantly. Thereupon 
I asked them whether my services were needed any 
longer, and when they replied in the negative I 
returned home, having learned of their medicine what 
I knew not before.' " 


Industrial Progress of Kysore 

Mr. C. Rfinganatha Rao Sahib after a brief 
survey of education in Mysore passes on to 
dwell upon the different aspects of industrial 
progress. He says in the Journal of the Royal 
Society of Arts : 

Education up to the middle school standard is free, 
and nearly 80 per cent of the pupils in the public 
institutions belong to the backward and depressed 
classes, it is a noteworthy feature of the times that 
girls freely seek admission into boys' . schools. Girls 
are entitled to admission into High Schools at half 
the standard fee 

Sandalwood has been almost a monopoly of 
Mysore from time Immemorial. Until the war the 
wood collected and prepared by the Forest Department 
was sold by auction and was purchased for export, 
mostly to Germany, for distillation. The outbreak of 
the war put an end to the trade, and a source of 
revenue which yie’ded Rs. 22 1 lakhs in 1913-14 was 
completely dried up. Sir Alfred Chatterton, who was 
Director of Industries at the end. took up the matter 
at the instance ol Government. The experiments under- 
taken on his motion at the Institute of Science showed 
that it was possible to install a plant for the distilla- 
tion of the oil of a quality equal to that produced 
in Europe. 

The Government sanctioned the proposal to erect 
a factory. As it was impossible to import the 
machinery from Europe, the whole of the plant was 
manufactured in India under the supervision of the 
Director. 

The factory commenced distillation in 1916-17, when 
462 tons of wood were distilled and the oil produced 
was readily sold in Europe. The factory has been 
phenomenally successful since the start. 

The output of sandalwood in Mysore, where the 
cultivation is under the special care of the Forest 
Department, is about two-thirds to three-fourths of the 
output in all India, which may be estimated at 3;CX)9 
tons per annum. 


The Harijan Movement in India 

In The International Review of Missions Mr. 
P. Oomnvan Philip critically eurvev« the anti- 
untouchability movement, inaugurated by Mahatma 
Gandhi in relation to Cljjristianity and observes : 

One notable result of the growth of nationalism 
in India has been an awakening of conscience ia 
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regard to the $ocial evils peculiar to the country. 
It would not be historically true to say that before 
India came under the impact of influences from the 
West there had not been movements which made for 
social righteousness and equality. Who can recall the 
thrilling stories of the rise of Buddhism in the sixth 
century before Christ and the great ideals of equality 
and service for mankind for which it stood and 
laboured, and of the coming at different periods of 
Indian history of religious teachers and reformers such 
as Pamanuja, Chaitanya, Kabir and Tukaram without 
realizing that they were definitely on the side of 
breaking down the walls of partition that custom and 
tradition had built up between man and man and 
between man and God. 

According to the census of 1931 thcie is in the 
various Provinces of British India and in the Indian 
States a total of 50,195,770 persons who are classed 
as belonging to the 'exterior castes,' or castes outside 
the recognized higher castes of Hinduism. With the 
spread of progressive ideas from the beginning of the 
nineteenth century, the more educated among the 
higher castes began to realize something of the depths 
of social and economic degradation to which the 
exterior castes had been reduced, and scattered efforts 
were made to improve their condition. But the 
generality of higher caste Hindus remained almost un- 
moved by such influences and activities, and maintained 
their traditional attitude of looking upon and treating 
them as untouchables. In recent years, however, un- 
precedented developments have taken place, seriously 
challenging this indifference of the higher castes. 

The leaders of the national movement realized as 
never before that with more than fourteen per cent 
of the total population of India condemned by the 
sanctions of religion and tradition as untouchables, 
India had little chance of becoming a self-governing 
country. It became therefore a work of urgent 
national importance to reclaim these fifty millions and 
restore them to the dignity that belongs to men. 

With the reforms already introduced in the govern- 
ance of India and more reforms anticipated in the 
coming years, larger numbers of the exterior castes, 
like groups of other Indians, are being admitted to 
the privileges of the franchise. Political leaders drawn 
mostly from higher caste Hindus greatly value and 
seek the votes of the once despised lower castes. In 
such a situation they have to set aside or explain 
away the demands of religion and custom and 
earnestly strive to get the old code of conduct and 
relationship to the exterior castes revised. Otherwise 
they run the risk of losing the support of a large 
section of the population in the conflicts for political 
power already in progress between communities 
organized on the basis of religion This communal 
conflict is an unfortunate feature of the growth of 
representative government in India, at any rate for 
the present 5 and as long as this state of affairs 
continues we have to reckon on efforts being made 
to keep the exterior castes within the Hindu fold and 
not allow them to swell the number and importance 
of the Muslim or the Christian community. 

Ever since Mr. Gandhi entered public life in India 
about sixteen years ago, the removal of untouchabillty 
has been Ofie of the important items in his programme 
;of work for the country He took up the work at 
the p«^t social and religious reformers 

of perj^id and brought to bear on it the 

tremendous moral earnestness 
arid eitttu 0 l 4 up^ |h t|dte of the fact that he has not 

attention to this matter 


in the midst of his political activities, it has to be 
admitted that he has succeeded in rousing the people 
to a keen sense of the social and economic wrongs 
inflicted on the depressed classes. 


Ancient India’s Teaching 

111 an illuminating: article in Asm Prof. 
Earnest P. Horrwitz has revealed before western 
scholars India’s ancient secret teaching. He 
observes : 

India, though now experimenting with industrialism, 
is traditionally a pastoral and agricultural land, where 
the favor of the elements determines welfare. For 
that reason Indian religion and literature are rooted 
in nature worship. The whole of nature -sun and sea, 
spring showers and winter storms— with all her terrific 
discords and sweeter harmonies was sacred to the 
Hindu herdsmen of old. Their poet-priests invoked 
the universal mother and transmuted her manifold 
manifestations into a crowd of gods and genii. These 
deities and their wondrous display of force were 
praised in the Veda, or Wisdom, of a thousand songs. 
The immanence of one God in nature is a much later 
conception, and in the course of time divine unity, 
producing and permeating the variety of visible life, 
became the new faith of India. 

Some scholars believe that at first the established 
Vcdic clergy denounced that hideous heresy, and there- 
fore monism had to be propagated in onely woods 
aranytas) and secret societies. Others hold that the 
Brahmans themselves finally accepted the heretical 
doctrine, even if they did not originate it, and that 
they taught adwaita (non-dualism) to men of the 
three twice-born castes. In any case the word 
" tipanisfyadr a '"sitting near" to receive instruction, 
came to mean "secret teaching.'^ Indian literature, 
beginning with Vcdic lyrics, next contains piles of 
sacrificial treatises, highly technical, and then the 
Upanishads (the earlier collections written in prose), 
which combat polytheism and idolatry and interpret 
the many gods in a symbolic fashion— for instance, 
the sun god as illumination engendered in pure hearts. 
The work of the Upanishad pioneers was supplemented 
by that of the Buddha, whose spiritual protest and 
social reforms reached even further. 

The trouble was that, under the politic guidance 
of the priestly caste, the extensive Vcdic organization 
hardened to a powerful sacerdotalism. In connection 
with the worship of Vedic gods the indefatigable 
Brahmans had worked out and recorded in the 
Brahmana treatises an elaborate ritual of sacrificial 
ceremonies bearing on the minutest details of private 
life, and this they enforced on the Hindu laity. 
Though the blue laughing sky peeps through the solid, 
texture of the Brahmanas and brightens the gloom of 
dull sacramental precepts with golden fancies of 
legendary lore, their horizon is overcast with heavx 
clouds of gray theology, and the Upanishad protest, 
at first directed against clerical predominance, also 
opposed frigid formalism and arid dogma The warrior 
caste must have had a considerable degree of culture 
and enlightenment ; otherwise it would never have 
sanctioned spiritual revolt. Indeed, the Upanishads 
refer to royal sages as gracing the thrones of 
Hindustan and lending luster and refinement to the 
various courts. 
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Britain’s Motive Suspected 

In consequence of the progress of the Sino- 
Japanese rapprochement, a possible financial aid 
to China by Japan has been contemplated.^ The 
British Government is taking the initiative in 
broaching to Japan and America the question 
of a joint loan, in order, it is said, to frustrate 
Nippon’s independent action in the matter. In 
this respect Tim Japan Weekly Chronicle writes : 

In regard to the motives which actuated the British 
Government in taking the initiative in broaching to 
japan and America the question of a loan to China, 
the AsaHi says that— uneasy at the report of a 
possible financial aid by Japan to China, in conse- 
quence of the progress of the Sino-Jnpanese rappro- 
chement— the British Government conceived the idea 
of broachinjT the question of a joint loan, with full 
knowledge of the impractiability of the idea, with 
a view to restraining Japan's independent action in 
the matter. It also desired to restrain the American 
Government in a similar way. 

The British Government knows well that there arc 
elements in China who take a special interest in 
frustrating any Sino- Japanese rapprochement, and the 
paper asserts that London thinks its present efforts 
will secure the support and co-operation of these 
elements. 

According to the Osaka journal, the Foreign Office 
authorities intend to shape their future course in due 
consideration of this supposed sentiment of the British 
Government. They arc acting on the principle of 
proceeding with their direct negotiations with the 
Chinese leaders, independently of future negotiations 
with Britain and America on the loan question. 

In Sino-Japanese direct negotiations, the Foreign 
Office authorities aim at the fundamental readjustment 
of political and economic relations, while in connection 
with financial aid to China, they arc going to consider 
plans formulated by China herself, plans which do 
not neglect, the important consideration of self-help. 

In Japan's separate conversations with Britain and 
.America in regard to joint financial aid, the Foreign 
Office authorities particularly wish ro consider con- 
crete plans if they can be produced by these Powers* 


Japan’s Imperial Interest 

The New Republic expresses the American 
view regarding tJapan’s possible loan to China 
when it editorially writes : 

Everyone in the world above the age of ten must 
know by now that Japan intends to dominate all of 
ca'^tern Asia, including China. She will use guns 
where she has to, financial and economic pressure 
where that is sufficient. It is reasonable to suppose 
that forced loans to the government of Chiang 
Kai-shek will form a part of that program, despite the 
recent routine denials from Tokyo that such loans arc 
contemplated. From Washington come reports of an 
international loan to China in which the United States, 
Great Britain and perhaps other countries would 
participate. Whether Japan would be invited to 
become one of these ''other countries" is not known. 
This plan is only tentative, and we may hope that 
it will come to nothing. The only thing to be said 
in favour of such a venture is that it might be better 
for the Chinese than a loan floated solely by Japan. 
There is no evidence that cither of these loans, made 


at this time, would in any w^ increase the weiUbeingt 
of the great mass of the Chinese people. China is 
torn by revolution and civil war, it has three 
governments in various areas, and there is an 
accumulating amount of evidence that the Nanking 
regime, to which the international loan would* be 
made, has sold out to the Japanese. The proposal 
for a loan is not in any way concerned with the 
welfare of China. The loan would be part of a 
British -American offensive against Japan, of a piece 
with the wrecking of the London Naval Conference 
and the unrestricted shipbuilding race upon which 
the three countries are about to enter. As such, it 
would be a prelude to war, and should be opposed 
by everyone who believes that such a war would be 
a piece of unredeemed folly. 

For several years, the Ethiopians have been coming 
into closer contact with the Japanese. Japan has 
recently taken away from Great Britain the lion's 
share of Ethiopian foreign trade. Japanese merchants 
and industrialists are coming into Ethiopia in large 
numbers. Special tariffs have recently been signed 
favouring Japan over other countries. The Japanese 
have leased thousands of square miles of Ethiopian 
land for the purpose of growing cotton, and large 
numbers of Japanese immigrants arc entering Ethiopia 
to perform the necessary labor. No color line is being 
drawn between Japanese and Ethiopians, and 
both governments arc encouraging intermarriage. 

There can be no doubt that in consenting to 
Italian aggression in Ethiopia, France and Great 
Britain had Japan in mind, The world is once again 
rapidly aligning itself into two armed camps ; on 
one side, japan, Germany and Poland i on the otjier, 
Russia, France, Italy and to a certain extent. Great 
Britain. The British arc now exerting the greatest . 
possible pressure upon the United States to bring us 
into the second of these groups. If we arc anxious^ 
to hasten the advent of the next world war, and to 
make sure that we shall participate from the very 
beginning, we could not do better than to accept 
the British invitation— an invitation which, indera, 

many peaplc believe we have already accepted, at least 
in regard to joint naval operations in the Pacific. 


Dominion Status 

The Month writes editorially : 

In regard to the Continent known as India for 
which the Bill instituting a new form of Government 
passed its second reading on February Ilth, the 
dispute about the term "Dominion status" seems 
somewhat unreal. India can never become a Dominion 
in the same sense as the other more or less homoge- 
neous communities which form the Commonwealth. 
There is nothing there at present to replace the unify- 
ing capacity of the present British Raj, and the fact 
that serious and responsible men have determined to 
reduce this influence to a shadow of its former power, 
is a striking testimony to the force and extent of 
Indian '"nationalist" aspirations Uudoubtedly, a change 
so full of risk and uncertainty would never have been 
proposed except under pressure of a much worse 
alternative. The Commonwealth cannot now be held 
together except by goodwM ?tnd self-interest, where- 
fore the task of statesmen ^ i^* to show India that her 
rights and interests will be better protected within 
the Commonwealth than if she were a wholly, 
independent Federation. The British Raj can point 
back In that land to splendid achievements in the* 
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material order^ yet although the country produces 
abundance of food for all its inhabitants^ the '‘Man- 
chester economics^' applied by the Concernment caused 
about a score of famines during the nineteenth century, 
which carried off 33 million purople. It Is to be feared 
that, unless what is granted now in the way of self- 
^overiiVnent is granted freely, not as a favour but as 
a right, past benefits will be forgotten and only past 
liardshtps borne in mind. 


In Throes of War 

As the storm clouds lighten somewhat in 
the Par Eist, they are gathering: in Europe, 
'^ermany has defied the Treaty of Versailles and 
introdueed conscription. Likewise Prance intends 
•to double the period of service for her conscripts 
and if Germany is permitted to carry out her 
plans, U. 8. 8. R. would increase her forces. 
Great Britain too, has made tentative plans for 
a large increase in her militia. The dogs of war 
are harking faintly and so The Xeiv Tiepfihh>. 
observes on the Far Eastern affairs ; 

Ic means, perhaps, that the Japanese now sec 
the dangers of the alignment of the European nations 
into which they have drifted. In a war between Japan, 
Poland and Germany on one side and France and 
Russia on the other, it now looks as though England 
and Italy would both be found fighting in the second 
group. From the probable result of such a war, Japan 
would have much to lose and little to gain. That 
Italy and France now understand each other is further 
shown by a development of the past week, the Italian 
gesture of conciliation toward Jugo-slavia. Who can 
suppose that Mussolini would have taken an initiative 
of this sort, except at the prompting of the French ? 
Meanwhile, we record with regret that while the 
relations between Japan and Soviet Russia seem to 
be notably improving, that is not the case as between 
the Japanese and ourselves. The American government 
is aiding Pan-American Airways in establishing a 
series of commercial aviation fields in our territories 
scattered through the Pacific —on Guam, Midway and 
Wake Islands. These bases arc being set up as a 
preliminary to regular trans-Pacific aviation service for 
passengers and freight. The Japanese, however, point 
out quite correctly that there is hardly any difference 
between the construction of a commercial and a 
military air field * and they profess to view the 
sievelopmcnt with the liveliest apprehension. 


Enter Japan 

llie following extracts from two articles in 
The Lidng Age show how Japan penetrates two 
spheres of Britain’s imperial interest, Abvssinia 
and Afgariistan. The authors are A. Doherr 
and H, 0 . Nebel respectively : 

Japan Entkbs Abyssinia 

J»pan'lt;^icy ^ expansion goes forward under the 
^ssiire of a tbiistantly growing population. It not 
only and colonizes sources of foodstuffs and 

\eaw materiaii, l9ut it tends more and more to export 
liumaii behiip as well as goods. In addition to the 


emigrants who have settled on the banks of the Pacific 
in tower California and South America, Japan's export 
industries are promoting a combined spiritual and 
economic imperialism. This sphere of Japanese influence 
extends farther every year thanks to complete rationaliza- 
tion of industry, lower wages, longer working hours, 
cheap labor by women and children, and sixty- per-cent 
devaluation of the yen. 

In uddition to the markets of Europe, Japan is also 
turning to the growing and larger markets of South 
America, Oceania, and Africa. Thus it becomes not 
only an economic danger to the European exporting 
countries but to European political and intellectual 
concepts. For the colored races, who were once 
convinced of white superiority, are now undergoing 
a planless but none the less real awakening. This 
tremendous development tak("s form in the flaming 
national consciousness of the Malayan inhabitants of 
Sumatra, in the efforts of the Mohammedans to gain 
independence, in Ibn Sand's struggle for a Greater 
Arabia, in the alUtoo-much ignored demands of the 
Egyptian Nationalists to give Japan free rein in the 
cotton plantations of the Nile Valley, from which it 
was previously barred. 

Japanese penetration of Abyssinia thus goes beyond 
mere economic influence. It also includes penetration 
by Japanese immigrants as pioneers of Japanese culture 
and pan-.^siatic doctrines. It constitutes a considerable 
threat to the British railway line from the Cav>c to 
Cairo as well ns to the Sudan, which is to become 
the British Empire's future reservoir of cotton. I he 
broad stream of surplus Japanese labor power has been 
flowing in greater volume toward the east coast of 
Africa since Japan quit the League of Nations and since 
the Pacific colonizing areas were forbidden to Japanese 
settlers. 

Abyssinia, a country with every variety of climate 
from that of the Alps to tropical swamps, possesses 
rich untapped reserves of coal, iron, sulphur, copper, 
gold, and platinum. If loans were extended to finance 
its industrial development and to improve its prirni ivc 
agriculture, if wheat, cotton, oil, iron, rubber, and 
tobacco were systematically exploited, It ould possess 
more possibilities than almost any country In the world. 
Already Abyssinia has developed a by-no-means 
insignificant export trade in hides, coffee, wax, and 
ivory. The country is also as rich in nut trees, wild- 
coffee bushes, and great herds of cattle as it is in 
mineral wealth. But the political value of Abyssinia 
lies in the fact that it controls the sources of the Nile 
on which England's position in the cotton market 
depends. These waters overflow Egypt every year 
and daterminc the fertility of the Nile Valley. It is 
to British interests to control Abyssinia's water supply. 
The country is so closely bound up with the economic 
life of the Sudan and Egypt that England has left no 
stone unturned to make Abyssinia a British economic 
colony. 

Abyssinia haa succeeded nevertheless in escaping 
the toils of British economic Imperialism by playing the 
intcp'sted Powc'S off against each other. Empress 
Zcoditu and her fellow regent, Ras Tafari, the present 
Emperor, gave an American company the hotly contested 
concession to build the st 1) uncompleted dam on Lake 
Tsana, which regulates the Sudan's water supply and 
which enables Abyssinia to control the water supply 
of the Nile Valley, where England is established. 

Japan Enters Afghanistan 

For both Russia and England, Afghanistan used to 
be nothing more than a stiategic zone, an outer area 
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without sufficient ecnomic importance to be assimilated 
by either country. But Afghanistan is by no means 
statisfled with this role. The present ruler, young Zavir 
Khan, is a well educated man and has clearly stated 
that he is eager for his country's welfare and is 
ther fore showing extraordinary skill in playing ball with 
anybody that chance throws his way. Three years 
ago he married his cousin, who bore him his first son 
and thus provided a successor to the throne. Angora 
and Moscow both informed Teheran that it was of 
great importance for Persia to establish as close 
relations as possible with Kabul. 

But Afghanistan decided to ally itself with Islamic 
nations only. Persia then cleverly killed two birds 
with one stone by having Afghanistan and Iraq sign 
a treaty of friendship in Teheran. Thus, King Feisal's 
ambitious son and Zavir Khan obligated themselves 
to each other. They made it evident to the Turks 
and Soviet Russians what was under way in Kabul 
and Baghdad, snapped their fingers at England, which 
was in no position to raise objections to such Islamic 
alliances, and caused Ibn Saud to prick up his ears in 
amazem< nt. A telegraph line connecting Kabul and 
Teheran is now under construction. 

The Japanese have followed events in Afghanistan 
for years. They have observed the efforts of the young 
King to establish sugar, match, and lumber industries. 
In April of last year an imposing Japanese trade 
delegation visited Kabul, its task was to establish 
political and economic relationships between the 
Mikado's Empire and Afghanistan. This delegation 
was aided by a distinguished Japanese Moslem of the 
Sunnite sect, who visited the chief mosque with the 
leading Afghans, who were beside themselves with 
enthusiasm. 

The whole country poured out its heart to the 

J apanese. For the first time, the Afghans had the 
eeling that at last one Great Power would really help 
them develop their natural wealth and build up 
something great and formidable for the future. During 
a three weeks' stay the trade delegation was able to 
propose a tremendous plan of industrialization that had 
been caiefuily prepared in advance and return home 
a ith valuable concessions and the draft of a treaty. 
Great Britain perceived too late that Japan was 
endeavoring to supplant it in Afghanistan. Economic 
experts were therefore sent from India to Kabul, arriving 
there just after the Japanese had left. Even the English 
had to admit that the Japanese had scored a success. 

Big Japanese concerns and Japanese banks are 
establishing branches in the larger cities of the country. 
Japanese geological expeditions ane penetrating every- 
where, boring wells. Clearly a methodical, integrated 
plan ii being executed. The wealth of the soil is to 
be exploited uuder Japanese leadership and the fields 
4Uid extensive forests are to be turned to account. The 


Japanese will construct Afghan industries flWt will 
increase the country's importance An Afghafi^Japancse 
Chamber of Commerce has been founded. : Uadfng 
Afghans are being invited to Tokyo. Japanese engineers# 
offic‘>rs, scholars, and schoolmasters are busily bringing:, 
all the blessings of technology that the King of the 
Afghans desires for his people. In the capifal huge 
office buildings, modern garages, hangars, slaughter* 
houses, reservoirs, electrical plants, and big new 
machine factories arc rising The Japanese arc not* 
only men of action, they arc also skilled psychologists. 

In June His Excellency Mabsama Tolitav entered** 
Kabul. He had just been appointed ambassador to the 
King of Afghanistan by the Mikado. The extension . 
of Japanese influence will unquestionably continue 
seriously and energetically. Thus a new factor 
great importance is asserting itself in that part of* 
the world. 


Social Insurance in U. S. S. B. 

The following extracts are quoted from Mr. 
A. Abramson’s article in the hUermiional Labour 
Jievmo : 


The evolution of the Soviet system of social 
insurance from the October Revolution to the present 
time reflects with extraordinary accuracy the political 
social, and economic history of the U- S. S. R. In* 
very few countries has insurance legislaiton undergone 
such profound changes during so short a period, and 
perhaps no other system has been the subject of so 
many alterations undertaken to adopt it to the 
changing needs of the national economy. 

From 1917 to 1935 each new stage of Soviet 
evolution— civil war and period of 'War Communism," 
the New Economic Policy, the first Five-year Plan, 
the beginning of the application of the secona 
Five-year Plan— has in fact been marked by a reform 
of the social insurance system, affecitng in general the 
scope, financial resources, benefits, and in particular 
the administrative organisation of the system. It is the 
last of these aspects of the problem that the following 
article takes for its subject. It does not set out to 
give an analysis of the social and economic functions 
of the Soviet System of insurance, but rather to 
study the successive transformations undergone by 
insurance institutions in the U. S. S. R., andt 0* 
examine the essential features of the new organisation, 
which is characterised by the abolition of the People's- 
Commissariat of Labour of the IT S. R. and the 
transfer to the Central Trade Union Council of the* 
administration of social insurance. 




Advice to the Students 

In Vma-BharaU Netrs appears a talk gfiven 
by the poet Rabindranath Tagore to the boys of 
Santiniketan on their life at the Asrama. Part 
of it is given here : 

The Asrama should be made the creative centre 
•of a richly diverse completeness of life offering scope 
for the educational training of its students. Provision 
should be made here, as far as possible, for the fullest 
development and application of their potentialities and 
opportunities given for training in different branches 
of knowledge. 

Training in the use of limbs, development of the 
spirit of questioning, thinking and observation 5 cultiva- 
tion of interest and enjoyment in trees, birds and 
beasts and the varied phenomena of nature ^ experience 
in the making of articles of daily use 5 habit of 
keeping one's living room and surroundings clean, 
healthy and beautiful j practice of cleanliness extending 
to the body, dress and personal behaviour through 
adequate observance of bath, wholesome discipline 
in eating, physical exercise and rest and careful 
maintenance of bodily and mental strength, -these are 
essential to the life of this Asrama 

Students must respectfully observe the rules and 
regulations, preserve proper manners in their mutual 
dealings as well as in their dealings with superiors, 
guests, officers and menials ^ cultivate social instincts 
and introduce such festivals and occasions for entertain- 
ment, etc, as arc favourable to their development. 

Experience in helping others in distress and readi- 
ness to s.rvc neighbours in every way; many-sided 
knowledge about one's own country and development 
of proper responsibility towards it; proper regard and 
love for peoples of other countries and unfoldment 
of sense of kinship, of justice, of respectful regard 
for them in thought, in deed and in word ; keeping 
up-to-date information about various .social service 
organizations and new cultural experiments in other 
countries. In short, the aim of our education is that 
students should in the fullest sense be true to their 
humanity, and in their thoughts, feeling and behaviour 
express this truth. 


Unemployment among Educated Men 

Fret N. ,K. Sidhanta and Mr. R. R. Khaium 
have offered some practical suggestions for 
oombating unemployment among educated men 
in the U. P., in a paper in fltc Edmational 
Itmm\ These are useful also to those belonging 
to other provinces. VVe quote some portions 
from it; 

(i) A cf Secretaries will find employment 

for hundfii in the Ph'ovinccs still. Secretaries are 
required now by most officials, by Chairmen of 
MunictoaHties and District Boards, by commeraal 
concerns, hy Members of Legislative 


Councils and the Assembly, etc. A Secretary should 
have a good educational grounding capacity to consult 
current literature in politics^ economics, trade journals, 
industrial magazines, etc., of other countries and study 
their bearing upon Indian problems. A Secretary 
should know short-hand. He should be able to type 
important documents confidentially at short notice. 
He should be able to maintain simple accounts. 
For those who have acquired these qualifications, 
there is still plenty of demand 

(ii) Jovrnalism. For those who have a literary 
bent of mind, there is plenty of scope in vernacular 
journalism. In this important profession, men of the 
highest education and talent arc needed, With the 
wide extension of facilities for primary education, the 
power of usefulness and employment in vernacular 
journalism is likely to be extensive. 

(iii) Tfie Cinema Industry. However much we may 
dislike the baneful influence of sensual and sensational 
elements brought into our life by the cinema, we 
cannot shut our eyes to the fact that the cinema has 
caught the imagination of the country, specially of 
the illiterate masses, who can thereby enjoy thrills at 
wonderfully cheap rates. The Indian cinema industry 
is yet in its infancy. Cinema acting is an art and 
it can be acquired. There is plenty of room for 
educated young men both in the Held of acting as also 
in the subsidiary and technical parts of this industry. 

(iv) Manufacture of Clot/kw. The art of tailoring 
needs same enterprise on the part of educated men. 
Fashions of dress have undergone a remarkable change 
in towns during the last ten years. The change will 
be still more marked in the next ten years. 

(v) Arriathn, Aviation, and travel by air, is going 
to be a big industry during the next ten years. If 
Indians arc not forthcoming, Europeans will fill the 
positions of pilots, ground engineers, wireless operators, 
mechanics, etc., required for this trade. 

(vj) Hroadcasiiiuj Stations and Reception Services. 
Wireless broadcasting programmes and reception 
arrangements arc bound to need a large number of 
young men both for technical services and organizing 
work. The Government of India should be requested 
to place facilities for training at the disposal of 
University graduates, who have acquired the necessary 
grounding in the theory. 

(vii) Standardising and Marketing of Industrial 
Produce, At the present moment an Indian manu- 
facturer of Industrial goods combines in himself the 
technician's job, the capitalist's functions and the 
salesman's art. The net result of these is that he 
succeeds In none of them. There is plenty of room 
for hundreds of salesmen, who can devote a year 
or so to the selection of goods, the best obtainable in 
the country from anywhere, and then conclude 
agreements with manufacturers for standardizing quality 
before pushing on with sales. 

(viji) Fruit Growing, Fruit Marketing ond Fruit 
Canning, These have enormous possibilities : the soil 
and climatic conditions are specially suitable for 
scientific fruit culture. Kitchen gardening in places near 
large centres of population will prove remunerative. 
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(fx) Caiile Breeding. The size and condition of 
the cattle in these Provinces are appalling. Our 
science graduates should be able to learn cattle 
breeding cheaply in the Pohtak, Hissar and Montgomery 
Districts of the Panjab, acquire some experience 
themselves and then visit some of the big cattle 
breeding centres of Europe and America. 

(x) Prospecting in Smalt Industries. Big concerns 
grow out of small beginnings. New ideas for the 
development of some small industry arc frequently 
suggesting themselves to various members of the staff 
In Universities and elsewhcie. These ideas require 
working up with a view to test their possibilities. 

(xi) (a) Purat work, W properly organized, can 
take care of many of our educated young men —schools, 
dispensaries, hospitals, rural banking, co-operative and 
credit societies, welfare centres, revival of Indian 
industries, agricultural depots, organizations for 
co-operative marketing, etc., can all use large numbers 
of educated men and women. 

(b) Conditions of village life should be improved 
for the sake of the villages themselves, not merely to 
prevent the migration from villages to towns. The 
Installation of the wireless in villages will be of great 
help. Travelling cinemas showing silent films, with 
oral explanations by an educated young man will 
produce great results and need not be very costly. 
A proper system of circulation of these films with 
fairly cheap lanterns will make these very useful. 


Indian Women and Co-operation 

Tlie Indian Ladies' Magazine while reviewinj^ 
Co-operation in India says : 

The co-operative movement is an agency which 
ought to spread largely among Indian women 

^^'omen's co-operation so far has been very 
meagre. It has been worked out best in the Panjab, 
though even in 1020, the number of societies there 
was only 130, with a membership of less than 2000. 
In Bengal, there are only six such organizations « in 
the United Provinces the same number t in Bombay 
there are only about three. It is obvious that so 
far only midi e-class women have been influenced » 
but the real necessity is to extend the movement to 
the labouring classes. However, the wide-spread 
illiteracy, the inferiority complex everywhere induced, 
the conservative nature of women, the customs of 
exclusion and purdah, the lack of freedom, and 
leadership, are all difficulties to be surmounted. 

It also writes : 

The great drawback for the spread of this 
co-operative movement seems to be the lack of 
suitable managers, such as secretaries and treasurers. 
In England, work in this direction was taken up by 
the ^om^^n's Co-operative guild, ''a self-governing 
organization of women, who work through co-operation, 
for the welfare of the people, seeking freedom for 
their own progress, and the equal fellowship of men 
and women in the Home, the Store the Workshop 
and the State.'' The guild has 1,300 branches and 
65 000 members, and undertakes the education of 
women, welfare-work among children and mothers, 
agencies for health and sanitation. It has extended 
itself into an international guild, which enquires into 
the conditions of women In various countries and 
publishes reports of them. It embraces national 
organizations, in Austria, Belgium, France, England, 
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Holland, Ireland, Norway, Scotland, Sweden and 
Switzerland » it has committee members in Germany, 
Czecho-slovakia, the U S S P , the U. S A.,' and 
Japan « it is in contact with Canada, Australia, New 
Zealand, South Africa and other countries. 

In order to construct a similar body in India, the 
All-India Women's Conference should direct* its 
attention to co-operative activities. He [the writer 
of the book] indicates that a co-operative Committee 
should be started, which should tl) summon 
Provincial Conferences to consult ways and means, 
(2) organize provincial bodies to carry out the 
same and (3) persuade provincial governments, (a) 
to organize special branches of their co-operative 
departments for women, and put them under the care 
of qualified lady-managers, (b) to appoint a committee 
of enquiry composed of women, to consider the 
best lines of work possible. In time, such branches 
can be linked with existing provincial co-operative 
institutes as a whole, as well as with the International 
Co-operative Women's Conference. 


The Psychology of British Buie in ludia 

Dr. B. Pnttabi Sitaramaya has contributed a 
very important paper on the above subject to 
The Hindustan Reniew, He explains Lord Morley's 
dictum that ^‘India’s rule must be personal and 
absolute” partly in the following extracts : 

And how is this personal and absolute rule to 
be effected ? That is infinitely easy. When agitation 
is acute, then put it down by all possible (beans 
and then give a plum or pudding. When p>ople are 
chary about touching It, then drive them into sub- 
mission. If the country wants Salt Tax to be 
abolished or reduced, then tell Madras and Bengal that 
they cannot get a rebate on their provincial contribu- 
tions under the Meston Award and when they have 
retained the Salt Tax, pit Madras against Bengal 
patting the one on the back for its faithfulness and 
striking the other one for its faithlessness to the 
Reforms. Praise the Panjab for its martial spirit and 
Bombay for its commerce and catholicity. Grant an 
Utkal province because of its co-operation with the 
Simon Commission and pass over Andhra's claims 
because their boycott of Simon was complete. Give 
an executive councillorship to an Indian and Htraight- 
way deprive an Indian of his Advocate-Generalsnip. 
Follow up every plus by a minus making the insult 
unchanged. If the merchants and the Moderates have 
pressed for the abolition of excise duties (31 p. c. 
on cotton manufactures and the enhancement of 
import duties upon foreign textiles, by 4 p, c.) yield 
and make up the loss to Lancashire so resulting by 
raising the exchange from ]6d to the rupee, so 
cheapening English goods by 121 p. c. as against the 
vantage of 71 p. c. just given to the Indian goods. 
If the trick Is discovered which is achieved by a 
stroke of the pen overnight and which has undone 
the struggle for years of that Legislature then under* 
take to raise the import duties still further from 11 
to 20 p. c. but give a rebate to England of 5 p. c* 
If the agitation is still continuing, raise the duties all 
round by another 5 p« c. but protect Lancashire cloth 
by levying a duty on , imported cotton of hall an 
anna on the pound weight, which works out against 
the Indian mills exactly to the 5 p« c. extra charge 
made against Lancashire. 
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After giving more instances to the point, 
Dr. Sitaramaya adds : 

Surely Britain has heard of the Karachi Resolution, 
the Gandhi- Irwin Agreement and Mahatmaji's speeches 
at the second Round Table Conference. The fact is 
that all the while the Reforms scheme must have been 
hatched years ago like the plan of building which 
is obscured by the multiplicity of the elements that 
compose the scaffolding. Few people know what 
Lord Chelmsford has said after his viceroyalty. He 
stated that when in 1916 he was serving as Major 
Chelmsford in the Territorial Force in India, and he 
was summoned to Britain to receive the viceroyalty 
of India, he found in March 1916 the whole scheme 
of the Montford Reforms full drafted and ready, in 
London. 

India is in reality made the silent spectator Qf a 
tragio-comedy enacted at a distance of six thousand 
miles with its ever-changing 'Scenes' and never-ending 
'Acts.' How often have we not witnessed the com- 
mon spectacle of a father and his sons falling out 
and engaging themselves in a mock-fight when we 
approach them for favour or a contribution ? It is 
all put on for the nonce and even so Sir Samuel 
Hoare tells us that Churchills and Pagecrofts have to 
be assuaged, just as Mr. Montagu once told us that 
Lloyds and Sydenham Clarkes had to be satisfied. 
Ours is the duty of studying the psychology and the 
Strategy that lies behind the development of such a 
drama. 


Social Reform Versus Politics 

Dr. Radhakamal Mukerjee, m.a., wriU*s 

in The Cahutta Reniew : 

A wide-minded programme of social reform which 
will include inter-caste marriage affording a basis for 
a more eugenic selection, widow remarriage and the 
abolition of hypergamy, dowry and bride purchase, 
as well as of regional, sectional and other barriers 
to inter-marriage within the castes must sooner or 
later be forced upon the Hindus if they want to live. 
Political and economic power is to-day largely a 
matter of mere numbers. In the class struggle of the 
future the long accustomed aversion of the upper-caste 
Hindus for manual labour and their dwindling strength 
will become serious handicaps. In the economics of 
the fields, the Rajputs of the U. P. have in recent 
years lost a considerable area of land, while the 
Lodhs, Muraos, Chamars and Pasis have all gained 
considerably as they certainly deserve in spite of 
certain differential treatment meted out to them by 
the upper-class Hindu landlords and money-lenders 
The Rajputs have lost not by a defeat in arms, but 
through an invasion by other castes and communities 
which have multiplied because of their freedom from 
dysgehic customs and practices. The Brahman and 
the Thakur who own good landed property but 
disdain to drive the plough are going down in face 
of the unequal economic competition of lower agri- 
cultural castes who arc proving superior in land 
utilization and whose very numbers will in future add 
to their economic and political advantage. There is 
not the least possibility of saving Hindu culture and 
polity from the onslaught of economic and political 
tnenqs utiMs the Hindu society musters courage and 
foresight as of old in over-hauling the caste and 
marriage restdetions which have obviously outlived 
their usefulness and now threaten the suicide of the 


elite of the Hindu communities. More than the 
expansion of marriage groupings and liberal laws of 
marriage, there is the imperative necessity of social, 
political and religious movements which will bridge 
the gulf between the elite and the depressed, between 
the Haves and the Have-nots, so that our political 
life in the future may be less embittered by rivalry 
and softened by the intimacies of social intercourse. 
The communal antagonisms and class struggle which 
the new Constitution is bringing in its wake must 
have to be healed by social reform and mass educa- 
tiori. These, for some decades, must supplement 
politics if politics is to unite and integrate and not 
divide and segregate us in rival camps. 


Reminiscences of Swami Vivekananda 

The following talk^ of Sist;er Nivedita with 
Swanii Vivekananda published in Prahuddhn 
BJmraf will prove instructive : 

How beautiful those lines arc, "Thy place in life 
is seeking after Thee. Therefore be thou at rest from 
seeking after it." After all, that is the whole truth. 
The things after which one may and must seek are 
so very different. 

I have seen Swami today. He told me how, as 
a child of thirteen, he came across a copy of Tho.mas 
a Kempis which contained in the preface an account 
of the Author's monastery and its organization. And 
that was the abiding fascination of the book to him. 
Never thinking that he would have to work out 
something of the sort one day. "I love Thomas a 
Kempis, you know, and know it almost off by heart. 
If only they had told what Jesus ate and drank, 
where he lived and slept, and how he passed the 
day, instead of all rushing to put down what he 
said I Those long lectures ! ^hy, all that can be 
said in religion can be counted on a few fingers. That 
does not matter, it is the man that results that grows 
out of it. you take a lump of mist in your hand, 
and gradually, gradually, it develops into a man. 
Salvation is nothing in itself, it is only a motive AIS 
those things arc nothing, except as motives. It is the 
man they form, that is everything !" And now I 
remember he began this by saying, "It was not the 
words of Sri Ramakrishna but the life he lived that 
was wanted, and that is yet to be written. After 
all this world is a scries of pictures, and man -making 
IS the great interest running through. Wc were all 
watching the making of men, and that alone. Sri 
Ramakrishna was always weeding out and rejecting 
the old, he always chose the young for his disciples." 


Gandhjji on Caste 

The following note appears in Seulhana : 

Wc owe it to Dr. Stanley Jones for having been 
able to throw light on a much -misunderstood topic, 
namely, the attitude of Mahatma Gandhi on the vexed 
question of Giste. It has always been an enigma as 
to how Mahatmaji wants to bring about the removal 
of untouchability without at the same time abolishing 
Caste, of which untouchability is a morbid symptom. 
In a recent interview which Dr. Stanley Jones and 
two other friends of his, had with Gandhiji the question 
has been asked whether the religious equality which 
he demands by asking for temple-entry and the 
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removal of untouchability would include social 
equality, in other words, the doing away of Caste, 
demanded by Dr. Ambedkar and whether he would 
do away with Caste. Gandhiji's answer was "\ 
would make it very plain that I would do away 
with inequalities in the social order, that is, I would 
do away with any matter of high and low and put 
all on the same level. The Varna Asrama which 
I advocate is synonymous with Dftarma Asrarna, 
that is, that a man fulfils his duties, the bent for 
which is born within him and comes over from a 
previous birth. That is the man's Dkarma which he 
is to fulfil. It is occupational and has nothing to do 
with high and low. I would therefore do away with 
caste as something which creates distinctions of high 
and low, and make it occupational only," 

In the comment that has been added by Dr. Jones 
in his Feilotf'ship, he further clarified the position by 
saying that '‘Mahatma Gandhi, to nil intents and 
purposes, does away with caste as we know It*' and 
that with him it remains only as an occupational 
distinction. 


Women’s Conference at Karachi 
Mrs. Margaret E. Cousins, n. mus., writes 
of the All-India Women's conference at Karachi 
in Slrl-Dkaoma partly thus : 

About 200 women had gathered from all over 
India as delegates, two from the Malabar coast, 
Kamaladcvi from Mangalore, two from Baluchistan, 
12 from Hyderabad, Deccan, many from Bengal and 
the Pan jab, and some from Gujerat, Baroda, the C. P. 
and Bombay. It was an interesting point in itself 
that we invaded and took possession of the New 
Student's Hostel of the D. J. Sind College as our 
camp, with two delegates in each of the boy's rooms. 
Quite comfortable it was, supplemented by a large 
shamiana tent in its compound as the camp dining 
room. It was very helpful of the Principal to put the 
whole College at the disposal of the Women's Confer- 
ence. The Standing Committee held its sessions for 
three days in the large College Library ; the open 
Conference sessions were held in the Assembly Hall 
of the College, which admirably suited the purpose 
speakers, office-bearers, standing committee members 
of the Constituencies on the fine platform, delegates 
in the body of the hall, visitors in the gallery j while 
the interesting and admirable exhibition of Sindhi 
Home industries was in another block of the College 
buildings. It is a sign of the times that 80 girls are 
now students of that College though ten years ago 
there were barely eight. 

The President of the Conference was a Parsi, the 
Chairman of the Committee a Brahmin, the Secretary 
a Brahmo, the local Standing Committee member a 
Christian, and .there Was the strongest and the most 
influential group of local Muhammadan ladies I have 
so far worked with in our Women's Conferences. 
These included Lady Hidattullah, Mrs. Tyabji (daughter 
of Sir Akbar Hydari) Mrs. Haroon, Mrs. Hamid Ali j 
Miss. Ferojuddin the first lady graduate from the 
North-West . Provinces and an eloquent orator, Mrs. 
Hussain of Lahore and many other notable Muslim 
women. In political questions such as our women's 
demand for joint and not communal electorates our 
Muslim sisters hold the trump card in our conference 
discussions. United we march as far as possible, but 
when they cry a halt we have to concede or break 
the unity of our women's ranks, for they plainly state 
that if we do not concede they will walk out. Our 


Conference Statement on the J. P. C. R. as it aflfe^s , 
women is the greatest common measure of the unity , 
of the women of the two great communities on the 
thorny questions of nominations, reservation of seats 
for women, joint or separate electorates, etc. That ; 
we held together amicably despite differences was Ihe 
triumph of the Conference diplomats. The presence 
of Mrs. Sarojini Naidu at the Conference was a source 
of great strength. She has the right and beautiful 
word for every occasion. 

Lack of a Scientific Tariff 

In any programme involving economic and 
financial issues, the revision of Indian Tariff 

system should be insisted. Mr. Manu Subedar 
gives the following reasons in Industry for 

holding this view : 

In any such programme I would give a very high 
place to the revision of the Indian tariff system. The 
schedule of Indian tariffs operating at present has 
grown up haphazard and without a design. We find 
traces of every idea, that has struck the Government 
of the country in that schedule, but what wc cannot 
find, because it docs not exist there, is a scientific 
grasp of the situation in correlation to a definite, 
economic whole. Wc have cases, where the raw 
material is imported at a hcaw' rate of duty, while 
the finished product gets in free or very low. This 

is on some excuse or the other, but, in the end, it 

is calculated to prevent the growth of industry and 
growth of employment in this country. Thus printed 
material, which comes in free, damages the manu- 
facturer of paper and of ink and of printing machinery 
and of stationery, as well as the business of publishers 
and printers in India, but wc arc told that there; 
should be no tax on knowledge. It encourages Indians 
to publish their books abroad. On the ground of 
favouring electrical equipment, much fab»icatcd steel 
is allowed to come in at rates, at which it cannot 
be produced in India. On the ground of cheapening 
stores for the textile industry, stuff is coming in, 
competing in the local market in the matter of sizing, 
materials, chemicals and a large number of miscellane-. 
ous articles. I find in the schedule of metals that, 
there is little or no difference between the duty 
charged on ingot, sheet and circle and the final 
manufactures. This kind of schedule would do credit 
to a military government, which existed in the middle 
ages, but any country in the world would be ashamed: 
to have its tariff system in such disorder. If we had 
a national government, the very first task would be 
to define some definite economic aims and to see that 
the tariff schedule is directly calculated to advance 
those aims. Wc would have differences between the 
import duty on raw materials, on semi-finished goods 
and on the final fabrications, which would show that 
the Government of the day is intelligent enough to 
see the difference and is anxious to secure as much 
fabrication in this country as possible. The tariff is 
in India regarded by Government more as a means 
of raising revenue than for any other set economic 
purpose. 

A National Langange for India 

Mr. Paul Dent considers in Tim Km B/miew 
that there is every possibility of Urdu or Hindi 
being: the Indian national language. He gives 
reasons for his view as below : 
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There are at least three factors that make the 
roblem ol an Indian national language a not impossi- 
ie one, namely Sanskrit, Urdu and Hindi. 

Almost all Indians have a mother tongue related 
iti varying degrees to each other's, and one who is 
interested in Indian languages is not long in experienc- 
ing the truth of this statement. Let him but learn 
one Aryan or Dravidian tongue, and then move about 
from language area to language area, or even from 
bazar to bazar in Calcutta or Bombay -where Panjabis 
and Gurkhas rub shoulders wiih Bihaiis and Tamilians 
and he will have surprise after surprise at the amount 
of contact his language has with others. These 

contacts come from various sources, but quite frequent- 
ly from Sanskrit. For this venerable tongue is a more 
or less close relative to a1 the g»eater languages of 
the north) and even in the south, where another 

family of languages, the Dravidian, holds sway, the 
inflitratiun of Sanskrit roots has been considerably 
more than that of Latin into German. These roots 
are, of course, frequently modified, and perhaps given 
another accent, but none the less they arc often easily 
recognizable as the same in a vast number of disparate 
tongues. This is especially true of the polite address 
of the more cultural, and the large vocabulary that 
relates to religious matters. The cause is assignable 
to Saiiskrit having been the cultural and religious 

medium of Hinduism. 

The second factor which lessens the difficulty of 
giving India a national language comes from another 
quarter from Islam, and its well-nigh co-natal Arabic 
and acquired Persian and Urdu. Scattered in greater 
or lesser numbers all over the Indian continent, 
Mohammedans have, as a rule, not without important 
exceptions— kept Urdu as their mother tongue, and 
their daily intercourse with non-Urdu speake«^s hps 
naturally and inevitably led to the wide diffusion of 
a. large Urdu vocabulary of common, ordinary, work- 
aday words. Further, the long-continued use in the 
law courts of Persian— a parent of Urdu— has given 
numerous Urdu-Persian words a widely accepted place 
in current legal and land-tenure vocabularies These 
unitive elements which Urdu thus contributes to the 
diversity of Indian languages are, generally speaking, 
in contrast to those contributed by Sanskrit. The 
latter appear more in cultured and 'high' usage, the 
former more in ordinary and daily speech. One 
natuially thinks here of the somewhat parallel case 
of the Anglo-Saxon and Latin elements in English. 

The third unifying element in the question of 
India's national language is the presence of Hindi, the 
lianguage of most of the north. It had best not be 
too exactly defined, for we have no desire to awaken 
the ever lightly sleeping controversies that arc still 
evoked by the words Hindi, Hindustani and Urdu. 
Suffice ir to say that the three mean the same thing 
much more than diverse things. With the same -or 
for practical purposes the same -grammar and idiom, 
they differ in script, Hindi using a slightly modified 
Nagari or Sanskrit character, Urdu relying on the 
Semitic Persian alphabet, and Hindustani hesitating 
between the two and even at times coming out in 
Poman, embroidered with diacritical marks. The real 
difference, as far as speech is concerned, is the 
persuasion of ; Hindi speakers that th y mttsf use 
words of Si^>krit origin instead of Arabic or Persian, 
vi^hile Urdu S|>eakers lean to the opposite course. It 
is all very miich as though a thumping 'Nordic' pre- 
ferred the unthorpughfat incss of stuff to the 'in- 
compencirabHity of matter,' and a lo/al Latinist the 
'certiiean celtscfal regions to the 'blue sky/ 


After discussing how the movement for the 
national language of India is growing apace^ 
ho write.s : 

And so the movement goes on. India is feeling, 
as never before, that she is a nation, and this feeling 
has made her realize the necessity of having one 
common tongue throughout her wide extent Of all 
her many languages Hindi alone seems to have a real 
chance of common acceptance. 


Prosperity for Uahommedans in Bengal 

We welcome in Servant of Ilumanit^j a 
valuable addition to contemporary periodicals. 
Mr. Ashoke Chatterjee in a paper in this journal 
lays special emphasis on the fact that there is 
nothing like exclusive prosperity or ailversity 
for the Muslims in Bengal. Both the Hindus 
and Muslims are close neighbour, and what 
is essentially good for the one is so for the 
other. He says : 

In the economic and cultural life of Bengal the 
two communities arc inseparable and any attempts 
at changing this state of affairs would be ruinous. 
Recently, due to political influences, the two com- 
munities have begun to think of one another in terms 
of antagonism. But just as the length of an object 
cannot in practice be dissociated from its breadth 
or thickness, however much such an absurdity be 
desired by persons, Hindus and Mahemedans in 
Bengal cannot have two mutually exclusive spheres 
of existence. This is not possible even if all the 
N.-W -F. Pathans cooperated with the peasants of 
Bogra and all the Chitpavaris, Chowbays and Ajyangars 
joined hands with the rice growers of Midnaporc. 
The rice plant cannot thrive in Tibet nor jute grow 
in the Sahara. It is just as impossible to secede 
from one's natural, economic ensemble as it is to 
make a thins grow outside its natural habitat. The 
Mahomedans of Bengal, therefore, should, right at the 
beginning, give up all ideas of an exclusive and purely 
Mahometan economy They have to fit in with the 
Hindus and jointly build up an economic life which will 
fuliv utilize all the productive and distributive resources 
of Bengal. Thus all Bengali Hindus should, as far 

possible, use the services and goods of Bengali 
Mahomedans and vice versa In employing labour, 
giving jobs, purchasing raw material or finished goods, 
hiring transport, raising or investing capital, utilizing 
middlemen, all Bengalis should prefer one another 
without reference to religion. This alone will give 
Bengal prosperity and without this both Hindus and 
Mahomedans will be slowly and increasingly 
impoverished 

' Keeping in view the above, Mahomedans can, 
of course, devote their energy in improving their own 
skill and knowledge as well as learn to better utilize 
their own resources. Thus, they can try and bring 
into use modern appliances and up-to-date technique 
into the various industries and crafts in which 
Mahomedans are found in large members. Scientific 
agriculture should also receive more attention from 
the Mahomedans of Bengal. If one asked me to 
give particular instance for the application of these 
ideas, I should name certain craft in which Mahome- 
dans could better hold their ground by being more 
up-to-date. Book-binding, weaving, mechanical transport, 
carpentry, leather work, etc., are good instances. Higher 
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skill in building and constructional engineering as 
well as marine and mechankal engineering should 
enable better class Mahomedans to secure suitable 
employment and also, leadership in these lines of 
work; for most workers in these lines are Maho* 
medans. 

Leisure 

“What is ‘leisure’ and how to utilize it’* has 
been explained by Mr. Htorm Jameson in a 
thoughtful paper in 7%c Aryan Path Part of it is 
quoted hero : 

The division, in the Icisurcicss state, of work into 
two chief sorts — mechanical and repetitive work done 
by a class of inefficent because human robots, and 
intelligent or creative work -is at least as harmful 
to the creative individuals as to the stunted 
machine -herds. The whole of society is infected 
by the existence of slave classes. Their mere existence 
is a source of fear, hatred and ugliness issuing in the 
fouling of the air and the defacement of the country. 
Beside that a certain amount of manual or routine 
work is necessary for intellectual health. In a 
fortunately governed society only the rarest exceptions 
will be made to the rule requiring all able persons 
to share in the routine work needed to provide the 
goods and services which the community needs. 

Just as, through our reckless persuit of money 
profit, we fail to use our present technical 
resources to the full, so we often misuse those we 
employ. There is no human purpose to be served 
In elaborating machinery, as now, for the production 
and over-production of what are called novelties or. 


more ironically, improvements. The world Is cluttercdj 
up with labour-saving devices which do not save so 
much labour as they cost with varieties of tinned and 
patent foods differing from one another only by the 
label, with newer versions of what is neither worn out 
nor inefficient. A vast parasitic army is engaged in 
the various branches of salesmanship to lie, cpzen, 
and intimidate people into buying what they do not 
need, di'^ not desire and will be no happier for 
possessing, \>^'e arc fortunate that no enterprising 
merchant has yet begun a co npatgn to pzisude us that 
steel crutches arc better for us than using our legs. 
In the age of leisure, those of us who crave many 
useless possessions will probably have to make them 
-and at that they will cease to be useless. 

For one who from first youth has been trained 
to use mind and senses to the finest purpose, no 
lifetime can be too long. The exercise of his powers, 
or the perfecting of one of them, whether he wishes 
to walks, fiy, speak foreign languages, write poetry, 
play and hear music, invent an aeroplane or a sauce 
or meditate, will cost him h>s life Mow, if he is not 
so wretched that leisure is forced on him in the 
ghastly shape of unemploy nent, he has often to 
choose between living in poverty in order to have 
time for some work he wishes to do more than he 
wishes to cat or travel, and giving so much -time to 
earning his wages that he can live only in the tag-ends 
of days. By cither way he is cheated. There is no 
virtue in a fore d starvation and no savour in 
working only to live. For the first time in human 
history, leisure, with all that we need for our physical 
life, is within our reach, at a price. Eqnily possible 
to us is fitting of our minds and souls to enjoy long 
leisure as a musician enjoys the practice of his art. 


DANGERS TO PEACE 

By Majok D. graham POLE 


T WO dangferous ideals are threatening the 
peace of the world at the present time— the 
Pan-German and the Pan-Asiatie. Russia, 
the continent which bridges Europe and Asia, is 
menaced by both. Yesterday |.VIarch :dl, lOTo] 
the British I^rd Privy Seal, Mr. Anthony E len, 
left Moscow after discus'*irig this twin menace 
with M. Eltvinoff, the Russian Commissar for 
Foreign Affairs, and with M. Stalin, himself the 
head of the Russian Government. 

Nazi-I8M 

The Pan-Grermstn ideal of course is a spectre 
which has oTten. haunted Europe. ^ But its present 
reappeanince coincides with the rise to power of 
the Nazi Party. Nazi-isrn is in e.ssence a 
movement of national vindication. Ever since 
the Treaty of Versailles Germany has been kept 
in a positi<ii of “inferiority”. Inferiority, that is, 
in the matter of armaments which still constitute, 
unfortunately, the criterion as to whether a 
Power is Great or not. During all those years 
and especially in the time of Herr Btresemaiin, 
Germany tried by methods of conciliation to 
take an equal place among the nations. Bat the 


nations would not meet her half-way and make 
a real beginning to disarm themsidves rlown 
to her level. So that when the grojt Depresnon 
came the worm at last lurned. All Germany’s 
ills were attributed to the post-war settlement 
of Europe. Germany would rise again, Nazis 
said and were believed, only when that seultunent 
was abrogated and all Germans united to make ' 
their country respected once more (and when 
they said respected they meant feared). 

The evil genius of Nazi-ism is that it sees 
its national role as a racial one. Tims it will 
have nothing to do with German Jews. (The 
German Jews lost them the war, the saying is, when 
anyone points out that GtTman Jews died as 
well as German But worse still it seeks to 
unite all Germ in-spe iking peoples : it made 
this perfectly clear from the outset by its 
campaign against the indepentlence of Austria. 
The Union of all Germany under tlie German 
Reich is the first and last object of Nazi 

Gkeman SirNORirrES 

It is this idea which ha^ just upset the 
apple-cart, which in ether words accounts for 
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Germany’s refusal to have anything to do with 
an “Eastern Locarno/’ There are German 
minorities in all the countries which lie on the 
other side of her eastern boundries, and she has 
not the slightest intention of entering into any 
undo(*taking to protect the independence of these 
countries, “Bummer States” she has called them 
and she will do nodiing to help to prolong their 
existemje. In fairness to Herr Hitler it must be 
said that he has expressed Germany’s willingness 
to enter into treaties of non -aggression, but come 
to their rescue at any time Germany will noL 
TheixB will Ik^ no “Eastern Locarno”, no such 
exchanges of proniit.es of mutual assistance. 

Austria, (>,echo-Blovakia, Poland and Lithuania 
all have German minorities. All therefore, non- 
aggression pacts or not, have reason to fear 
Germany. And Italy, into the bargain, is resolved 
to go to war rather than allow Germany to 
swallow up Austria. And Russia is interested 
in the fate of Poland and Lithuania. And France 
in the fute of Poland and the Little Ent(?nte (of 
which O/.echo-Slovakia is a member). Small 
wonder then if all these States are re-arrning. 
Yet when Sir John went to Berlin last week to 
discuss the European situation with Herr Hitler, 
the latter produced dossiers tlealing with all this 
re-armament and flourishing them before Sir 
John asked how in face of such facts could 
Germany refrain from re-arming also ! 

MkMEI. and V'^lLNA 

Such is the logic of dictators. Apropos of 
dictatorships and nationalism, it may be added, 
these troubles would not be arising if d<?mocratic 
ideas were not at a discount in Europe to-day. 
Of all these States who have German minorities 
apd who are threatened by l^azi Germany, only 
Czecho-Slovakia is a democracy. It is not sur- 
prising therefore if their German minorities also 
care little for democratic methods. The evil state 
of affairs which results from all this can be seen 
in the present trouble over Memel. Under the 
Treaty of Versailles Memel, a German port on 
the Baltic, was ceded by Germany to the 
Principal Allied Powers, who garrisoned it. In 
1923, however, it was seized by Lithuania. 
Lithuania had had Vilna seized from her by 
Eoland and the Allies bad winked at it. She 
had learped a lesson and trusted that the Allies 
would wink at the seizure of Memel— which they 
did. Lithuania was given sovereignty over 
MemeJI, but the Memel territory was to have 

.. autonomy. 

Memel, though under Iiithuanian sovereignty, 
was to be autonomous and its position was 
defined in what is known as the Memel Statute. 
This Statute was guaranteed by Great Britain, 
France, Rely and Japan. A similar Constitution, 
it will be given to Danzig that 

famoiiSi port ai the bead of what is now the 
Fdlieb (iorriiSor. In the past Danzig had belonged 
10 Poland fm 'm<im than three hundred years 

jv'v 


and had been her principal outlet to the sea.. 
But in the years of the successive partitionings 
of Poland Danzig became a German town. Thus 
it was decided by tne Peace Conference that 
Danzig should bo made into a Free City but that 
Poland should have access to her port. 

But such constitutions are democratic in 
conception and bear no sort of reality to the 
agonizing struggles which are going on in these 
territories. Since the triumph of the National- 
Socialists in Germany, National-Socialist Parties 
have been formed by the German minorities in 
neighbouring territories. They openly proclaim 
that their objective is absorption in the German 
Reich. Behind them is the new Germany, 
resurgent and re-arming. No wonder the new 
States are afraid —and people who are afraid are 
unable to Im* just or even judicious. 

Lithitania and (tickmanv 

In such ii state of tension in Memel last week 
a trial of tnuison took on the measure of a trial 
of strength between Ijithuania and Germany. A 
hundrcil and twenty six Nazis were accused of 
plotting an armed insurrection with the object 
of restoring Mernei to Germany. In the indict- 
ment the very grave (diarge was made that not 
only the German Consul-General at Memel but 
German officials at Konigsberg and Berlin had 
inspired and financeed the plot. Twenty thousand 
storm troopers, it was said, were behind the 
accused waiting to revolt. Tht^ trial lasted for 
three months and ended with the imposition of 
comparatively heavy sentences. Two prisoners 
received life sentences and others were sentenced 
to imprisonment for eight, nine or twelve years, 
although penalties varied from one year’s imprison- 
ment upwards. But four men were sentenced 
to death because their crime was not only treason 
but murder. They were convicted of murdering 
a fellow^ conspirator who, it is alleged, betrayed 
them. 

These death sentence.s have aroused a fury of 
indignation in Germany. A month ago Herr 
Hitler’s Government beheaded two girls convicted* 
of treason solely— not of tieason and murder. In 
June last year it carried out wholesale execution 
of prominent Nazis on the ground that they were 
betraying the Party. The German Government 
has never made any attempt to bring to justice 
the murderers of Frau von Schleicher, whose 
sole offence was that she tried to save her 
husband. Yet they are in a passion of indigna- 
tion now over the condemnation of four 
murderers I The irony of the business 
is that the murder does seem to bav€^ 
been established, although the evidence as 
to the plot generally is said to be not very 
satisfactory. But the whole trial of course is 
only the struggle between Lithuania and 
Germany in miniature. Lithuania virtually says 
to the Nazis this plot may be a scare, but there 
is no doubt that the return of Memel to Germany* 
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is what you have in mind. And Germany says 
to the prisoners, through the mouth of the leader 
of the Association for Germans abroad : “The 
sentences are a blot against Germany’s dignity, 
a crack of the whin in the face of the whole 
German nation, ancl we shall never forget it. A 
nation of 1(M),000,000 Germans is at the back of 
the Memel Germans. We are here to warn the 
world, Memel, you are no longer alone. The 
strong German spirit, living, passionate, seething, 
the new Germany is with you, proud of your 
endurance and suffering.” 

(Jkrmany and Russia 

The new Germany is with you Ominous 

words which bring us back to the Eastern Locarno 
Pact and Germany’s refusal to have any part in 
it, or any understanding whatever with its 
principal promoter— Russia. Russia, in (Jermany s 
eyes, is the great shadow across her path. The 
Russians are “the pests of Europi*’* and in the 
recent P)erlin conversations Herr Hitler did his 
utmost to rattle the (-ommunist i>ogey in the 
hope of influencing the Britisli Eon?ign SeiTetary 
against Russian policy. Jri the old days this 
rattling used to work. In Ijondon nervous Home 
8(jcretaries have raided Arcos, and British Foreign 
Secretaries have vseon in the spread of communist 
ideas a menaxje to British supremacy in the Far 
J iHsi. But Herr Hitler protests too much. When 
in a voice of thunder -to (juote the News 
f'hrrnN'f'lr -he refused to make any terms with 
this “ali(‘n pi^ople” he only advertised the fact 
tlial. lie is mortally afrai<l of Russia. 

The Nazis have every reason to fi^ar Russia. 
Hie whol(‘ Russian Ideology is opposed to theirs. 
Ihil Russia’s chief est crime is that from the 
iH'giniiing she has been alive to the dangers to 
!)(' expected from the imperialism of the New 
Germany and has kept th<‘se dangers before 
Eur^e’s eyes. M. Molotoff, the President of 
the Council of People’s Commissars, speaking 
in Moscow in ,hinuary recalled this fact. “One 
<*annot close one’s eyes,’’ he said, “to the changes 
which have occurred in Sovietd Jerman relations 
with the advent of the Nazis to power.” And he 
went on to quote a passage from Herr Hitlers 
book Mein Kampf which is the Bible of the 
Nazi revolution, in that book Herr Hitler wrote : 
“When we Nazis speak about new lands in 
Europe we may in the first place have in view 
only Russia and the border states under her 
power.” Only Russia! In this connection, it 
may be worth noting, the Sunday Times 
suggests that (iermany may be thinking of 
detaching the Ukraine or laying claim “to the 
old Russia’s reversionary interest in (bn- 
stantinople.” 

No wonder Russia is armed to the teeth. No 
wonder she would like to negotiate an Eastern 
Locarno between herself and Germany and 
neighbouring SJtates for the mutual protection of 
frontiers. No wonder Poland, which lies between 


Russia and Germany, is sliaking in her shoes 
and dithering between the alter niitivits of keeping' 
friends with France and Russia or of seeking to 
pla(*ate Germany, 

Nfcw' Efforts NfXJKBSAHv . 

But Germany will have none of the proposed 
Pact. And because France (whose on(* virtue is 
that slie never deserts her allies) is part author 
of it, Herr Hitler is able to represent tlu* Pact 
as nothing but a resun’ection of the old attempt 
to “encircle” Germany and chain her in. Behind 
it he sees a new Franco-Russian alliance, which 
is typical of Nazi logic*. The Nazis do their 
best to frighten everybody— and then complain 
when everybody joins up for mutual safety. 

It seems clear then that if any understanding 
is to be reached with Germany, some new alter- 
natives must b(‘ introcluccHl. Nothing can come 
of the [ircserit jam. As a pndiminary 
to finding these, it may be well tc> 
remember the few things to which she does 
agree. The first is the Western Locarno, thi^ 
second is the proposed Air Pact, and the third 
and most important is Ecjuality in Armaments. 
Herr Hitler has said over and over again that 
all Germany seeks is eqwiUty, She will disarm 
down to any level if only every other Great 
Power will do the same. 

Has not the time come then to put this last 
assertion to the test ? Why (‘ould not the great 
nations, instead of re-arming against the New 
Germany, make oiu^ more attempt to disarm 
together? This is the proposal of Mr. George 
Lansburj^ and there’s life in it! Speaking at 
Halifax recently he said: “All is not lost, even 
though France has extended her ])eriod of (?on- 
scription, even though Germany has declared 
conscription, and even though our own Govern- 
ment, to a milder extent, has started on the .same 
road. The voice of the common people, the voice 
of the Churches, and the voice of all those who 
preach peace, have yet to be hoard. I appeal to 
all men and women to declare with a united 
voice that our Government shall now summon 
the world again to another conference, bringing 
in all the civilized Governments, and say that 
we are willing with other nations to disarm.” 

Great Britain’s Rkftjsad 

But, alas, the present Government seems ito 
cAire little for the cause of disarmament. At a 
time when everyone is apprehensive of its 
neighbour’s armaments, why, oh why, does Great 
Britain at Geneva oppose the American plan for 
the inspection of armaments ? A Sub-Committee 
of the Disarmament Conference has been meetipg 
to consider the manufacture of and trade in arms 
and on Tuesday of last^ week the British 
presen tative virtually kill^ ihe Conference. He 
refused altogether to agree to international control 
of the spot— although America and Prance and 
“the overwhelming majority of the, del^atfoQH” 
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resented this altitude. Yet the local inspection 
of armsiments, t-iirely, is the one sensible way 
of allayin^r suspicions about each other’s arma- 
ments. With such a sysfein in force, we would 
have no rea^on to fear each other’s armaments. 
Ami Germany has airreed to submit to such 
local inspection, provided that other Powers agree 
to it also. 

What possible good reasons can Great Britain 
have for refusing to co-operate in bringing this 
about? How cjui she be justifioil in blocking 
this propo.-al when all the other Powers are 
willing to try to work it? 

Japan’s Imperiausm 

But we must leave Germany now for Russia, 
Russia which is threatened by Germany in the 
west and Japan in the east. Mr. Eden had just 
been discussing the situation in Moscow and he 
must have found it all a little confusing. Before 
the Nazis pune to power in Germany, Germany 
and Russia had been on very good terms. 
German Agents, even, used to act as go-betwmms 
in trading negotiations between Russia and 
countries which had not recognized her. And as 
for Japan she used to be Britain’s imperial 
friend and former ally, chief bulwark against 
bolshevism in the Far East and so on. But now 
Nazi haired is destroying Germany’s trade with 
Russia; in 1934. imports from Germany fell from 
42 per cent, of the total in 1933 to 8.8 per cent. 
While Japan instod of confining herself to 
keeping Asia from going Red, is plainly out to 
see that she goes nothing but Yellow. 

Japan is feared by the Western Powers 
to-day, and especially by Russia, America and 
Britain, because she has launched her Pan-Asiatic 
idea. The idea is Asia for the Yellow Races 
under the hegemony of Japan, Japan 1ms just 
left the Ijea^iue of Nations. The Japanese public, 
says a leading article in the “have been 

encouraged to believe that their country has 
taken the place of the League in establishing 
order and maintaining peace in the Far East.” 

Well that for the moment is that And 
Japan, we might add, has been encouraged in 
this belief as a result of the supine attitude of 
the British Government at Geneva two years ago 
when the Japanese were bombing Cliapei and 
Invading Manchuria— and the one idea of the 
British Foreign Secretary was to do or say 
nothing that might oilend Japan. 

As a result Japan is now quite frank in her 
naked imperialism. She will take the place of 
the League in Asia and she is going to do her 
best ^ induce Chin to leave the League, which 
(manife^tI3) is i)Owerless to save her, and embrace 
with her the Pan-Asiatic ideal, Britain and 
Amerfca ean now take a back seat. This latter 
reflectfbn. lippM ih^ so many words in the 
linperial Rcscrfpt which was issued at the time 
wfien Japan gave notice of withdrawal from the 
“Withdrawal from the says 


the R(3script, “is now considered to be the most 
sagacious act in that it shook off Anglo-American 
ideas of internationalism.” Shook off* England 
and America rather I 

Japan’s Economic Position 

But the tragedy of the Pan-Asiatic Idea is 
that it is ranaL (It is strange how the racial 
bug is biting Germany and Japan at the same 
moment.) Japan’s economic plight is desperate 
and it cannot be cured by emigration because 
Auf^tralia and America— the only countries to 
which modern Westernized Japan wishes to 
emigrate— will not admit her nationals because 
they are yellow. Only 16 per cent, of the land 
in Japan, it is said, is arable. If the people 
cannot emigrate, then they must become industria- 
lized. But they cannot become industrialized 
without having access to raw materials. And 
they cannot live by industrialization unless they 
have access to foreign markets. 

Access to raw materials and access to foreign 
markets are the clues to modern Japanese 
imperialism. They explain the rape of Manchuria 
and Japan’s excursions generally on the Asiatic 
mainland. Raw materials amount to no less than 
GO per cent, of Japan^s total imports. Equallv 
serious to an expansionist country is her lack 
of oil and petrol Oil is the fuel of the modern 
Navy and Japan is dept?ndent on outside sources 
for this sinew of war. In 1933, for instance, she 
eA)n.sutned 3.6 million tons of oil fuel but produc- 
ed only 0.7 million tons herself. In this connec- 
tion it is illuminating to note that at this very 
moment Japan is telling Great Britain that she 
cannot do anything to upset the decision of the 
Manchurian Government to establish an Oil 
Monopoly. 

Illuminating also is the news that Japan is 
calling a special conference, to meet in Paris in 
June, of her Ambassadors and Ministers in 
Europe. Another conference, of Consuls in 
China, is to meet in Shanghai. And another 
conference, of Japanese Ambassodors and 
Ministers, is to meet in South America, All 
these Conferences are to discuss the politicid and 
economic outlook as it aff*ects Japan. 

Our Responsibility 

Japan evidently is about to launch a politioo- 
economic offence against the world. The Western 
nations, who won’t admit Japanese immigrants, 
seem to have raised up a Japan which, while 
determined to make Europeans toe the line in 
Asia, is equally determined to swamp the markets 
of the western world. And however much we 
may dislike this new imperialism we are largely 
to blame for it because we did nothing to check 
it before it reached its present proportions. With 
her Empire in India, Great Britain ought to have 
tried to reconcile the rest of the British Ernpim 
to Asiatic immigration. But we say it is not 
our affair and howl down any bishop if he in ^ 
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indiscreet as to say that Canada and Australia 
struck him as empty countries which could very 
well make a “‘gesture” to Japan. Similarly in 
allowing? Japan to war snccesfully in China, we 
have encouraged her to rely upon the argument 
of force in her dealings with other nations, 
rlapaii used war as an instrument of national 
policy — and we would not join America in a 
protest althougli she with us had signed the 
Kellogg Pact. We might have remembered that 
(on years ago the Japan (ItronirJe^ writing about 
Japan(\se naval ambitions, blew the gafi in the 
following terse statement : “This great navy i.s to 
oe built sohdy tiiat Japan may able to do things 
on the Asiatic mainland ami present them to the 
world as accomplished facts without running the risk 
of the Powers ‘offering advice’. The expansion 
oi the navy is not for the f)urpose of being 
agressivt*, but for the jiurposo of deterring 
l>r()t(*sts if aggr(‘ssivt5 action should be for any 
reason (‘ommilted.” 

(.'ould that be improved upon as a statement 
of ini])erialism ? 

(jIGANTK' PUEPRATIONS FOR WaR 

That same Navy is now more than <wer in 
i.h«‘ news. Japan has denounced tlie Washington 
Xaval Treaties and wants i)arity with Britain 
and America, The Treaties expire on Mist 
|)(‘cember 19J0 but America, alas, has aln^ady 
b(‘gun a naval race - arid so hav(i we also for that 
matter. Broadcasting last week, 8ir Fredrick 
Whyte told us that the American Fleet “will 
'•arry out this year in the Pacific the most 
im])ressive naval manoeuvres on record/’ America, 
he cryptically added, “is preparing to meet the 
'ituation wliicdi will arise if no new treaty is 
made before the end of 19M0.’' What hope is 
til ere. of a new Treaty if that is the state in 
whiidi the Powers are confronting one another ? 
Kisten to the Japanese Minister of Marine, 
-]>eaking in the Japanese Diet last , January : 
'If a (rertaiii Power begins navtil construction 
•'ll a large scale Japan must also build .s’nips 
'Cgardlcss of cost. I cannot say that a building 
’.aco will not result if we have ft period without 
a naval treaty.” 

Nor is America developing her naval arm 
'^olely in her preparations against war in the 
Ihiciiic. She hixB ju§t transferred certain islands 
in the Pacific to the Ntivy and these islands 
are to be used as air bases. They are made up 
of three islands in the Hawaiian group, i. e. 
mid-way in the Pacific and of the island called 
Wake— which lies just to the north of Japan’s 
mandated islands ! It is said that they are to 
l>c used “for administrative purposes,” for the 


inauguration of “a regular commercial air service 
to the Far East.” But, as the \rtrs Chronwle 
points out this project follows the [iroposal of the 
United Rtjites Government to establish a Naval 
hfise oH* the North Pacific coast of Alaska, at 
Dutch Harbour, “should the Naval Disarmamesit 
Conf(‘renee this year break down.” And it adds : 
“Dutch Harbour would then become ‘the 
Singapore of the North Pacific,” 

At what point in recent history, one drearily 
wonders, did the nations adopt this defeatist 
practice of going into a Conference with plans 
all set for its breiikdown ? 

But if America is preparing for war with 
Japan, Jai>an is preparing for further expansion in 
Asia —this time fit the expense of Russia. Russia 
seeiii.s to he more afniid to-day of Germany than 
of Japjin and in recent months she has made 
considerable edbrfs to placate the hitter. She has 
at last C()ncliided the wrangle over the sale of 
the ('hinesi' Ivisteni Iviilway, for instance, and 
and is willing to discuss the withdrawl of troops 
from the borders of Manchuria But this does 
not deter Jafian from forging ahead with plans 
against Siberia. She is taid to bo planning the 
(construction of a new railway “aimed at the 
heart of Sib(?ria.” In Siberia the Russians have 
been liiiildi ng up coal, iron and electrical 
industries. Tlie proj(‘ct(5d railway, according to 
tlie experts, “would appear to be calculated, in 
the event of a Japanese attack on Russia,, to 
facilitate the (Uitting of the trans-Siberian line 
and tin; occaipation of the now lughly industrialized 
central Siberia.” 

Incidentally this new railway, it is rumoured, 
is to be built by Herr Otto Wolf, a German 
Jewish skel magnate wliom Nazis have graciously 
allowed to “work for Germany.” This rumour, 
coupled with the fact that Herr Hitler has said 
that when he (hmiands the return of Germany’s 
former colonies he does not include the Pacific 
islands mandated to Japan, lends support to the 
idea that there is an alliane^e between Germany 
and Japan. But Mr. Hirola, the Japanese 
Secretary for I'oreign Attairs, has denied this. 

Indeed the more one looks at the present 
state of the world, the less one likes it. There 
is no health in it. and the only hope of salvation 
seems to be that sotneone should rise up and call 
the nations to a fresh start. There can be little 
doubt that the common people in every country 
only want peace and the means to live. Why 
not call a new Disarmament Conference and a 
new World ICconomic Conference ? Perhaps it 
would be belter to call the Economic Conference 
first. And, if we really listened to the experts, 
and followed their advice, we might find a way 
of living at peace with one another. 
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GLEANINGS 


The Desert Changes 

As the camel was llie iiiidisputecl lord among 
the \inimals on the highways of the East, so the 
Jiedouin was the undisputed lord of the desert. 
No government (ould effieiently conquer and 
control the desert. Until the end of the nineteenth 
century the Bedouin was e(iual in his arms and 
figlUing (^-(|ui])ment to the best regular army 


soldier and infinitely at an advantage in 
familiarity with the battleground and mobility 
over the waterless sands, llie government that 
wished to assure peace and tramiuillity had to 
buy the good will of the desert tribes by heavy 
subsidies in gold and in arms. The Bedouin 
had always supplemented his income by his 
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At 1 be, Cairo mai’kcl (above) caravan owners l)arg«in for camels, now greatly reduced in ^ price. 
'J^e ifadouins (centre) were followers of Colonel Lawrence in his ‘‘revolt in the desert.'^ 
As the Bedouin was once undisputed lord of the desert, so the camel was lord of desert 
aniens, the motor bus (below) has invaded the old caravan routes, and the disappearing 

camel marks the end of nomad life. 
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booty gained in his lights and feuds with other 
tribes and witli the settled population in the 
sown lands beyond ihe desert. As lord and 
firoteiitor of the desert highways, ho (ionsidered 
it his right to take a traditional toll from the 
caravans which, loaded with merchandise, crossed 
the arid plains and mountains of the desert. 

Thus tile nomads of tlie desc^rt lived for 
thousands of years, undisturbi^d by the march 
of liistory and the inventions of the human mind. 
Ihit during the past twenty years more momejit- 
ous elinnges have come over the desert than in 
all the jireceding (‘enturi(‘s. Tin* new spirit of 
unrest and enterprise, of teclinical science and 
rational government, first expressed and developed 
by thi) nations of north-western lOurope, has 
sprea<l rapidly and ]a‘n(‘trated into tlu' most 
se(*lud<‘d parts of the globe. 

(Tanged conditions hav(^ drii^d up tin* age-old 
‘'Ourc(‘s of ineoiiK^ of the lledouins. d'he teehni«|U(‘ 
of modern warfare has put an (md to their 
fornuM’ e(|uality with n^gnlai' armies. ( xovernments, 
e'juipped today with airplames, vsireless telegraiihy 
and oth(‘r di.'viees of swift military communication, 
make it im]K)ssibl(* for tlu‘ Bedouins to (‘ontinue 
tluMr medieval praeti(*es of h-vy and tnbut(‘, of 
fends a, ml plundering ex|)e(litions. Tin* desert 
has been brought within the orbit of modern and 
ellicieni administration. But <ven the more 
peaeidul way of gaining a livelihooil in the 
desert, tlu' breeding of (‘amels, is disajipearing. 
The undisputed begeiuony of tli(‘ canad has be"n 
>le,str<.)ye<l by the motor ear and the airplam*. 
wbieli have b<‘en p<au‘tiating into tlu^ desiat 
since lP2n. 

A f(‘.w ytuirs ago the (.‘amei was still met 
fre<|nently on the highways of tlie JOast, but its 
monopoly was already broken, and it was obliged 
now and then to greet it.s new competitor, IIk* 
motor car. At that time it was jirincipally the 
b\jrd car, left over from the World War, which 
carried passengers, but did not compete with the 
camel in transporting freight. Jn the past few 

years the camel has lost out i^vem as beast of 

burden. In many parts of tin? East higher priced 
motor cars have ousted tin; <*heap cars, and strong 
trucks are new carrying heavy loads more 
efficiently and (|uiekly than the camel ever could, 
'rile motor car lias invaded the vast Arabian 
peninsula from the Persian Gulf to the Red 8ea. 
It has overcome the desert and mouutian wilder- 
ness of Persia, thus linking its distant parts 

into a well-knit modern state. The old eaiavau 

route from Damascus to Baghdad has also been 
‘•aptured by the motor car, and, with the construc- 
tion of the pipe line from the lra(| oil fields to 
the Mediterraiyean ports of Tripoli and Haifa, a 
lirst-class macadamized road is being built acros.s 
the dissert. Even the sheikhs of the great 
Bedouin tribes are now going out in motor cars 
to inspect their camel herds in tlu’ desert. 


Largest Buddha in Japan 

1'he head of a new daibutsu which, when, 
completed, will he the biggest of its kind in 
elapan. The figure is being carved out of natural 
rock ill Fukushiniii Prefecture, north of Tokyo, 
The head alone measures about ten metres in 
height. 



Largest Biuldha in ,lapan 


Bonsai 

In no other nation of the world ib the 
sense of beauty and tlie appreciation of iesthctic.s 
so well developed and generally practised as in 
flapaii. As one of the typical examples of this 
trait, let us consider “Bonsai,'' the peculiar art of 
potted dwarfed plants. 

In the most general sense, “Bonsai" signifies 
any potted plant or llower, but in the stricter 
sense, it is the presentation of a growing flower 
or plant in a pot, depicting its beauty as in 
nature. Dwarfed trees scores of years old and 
only several inches tall are favourite examples 
of “Bonsai”. 

In recent >'ear.s, there has been a tendency 
toward classifying potted plants as “Bonsiii” 
or “ordinary;’’ In the “Bonsai" variety, the aim 
is to show the natural beauty of the plant as a 
whole, while in the ease of the “ordinary" plants, 
the purpose is to emphasize the beauty of the 
flower and leaves. 
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A ‘‘pocket, edition” Bonsai. A]rhnn.<i:h the jdant (ri^ht) s<and only about 
two inches and a, lialf hiirh, it iias the appearance of a full ^rown 
tree. It is !)0 years old and Jiaa lueii in Ihe pot for 
20 years. It is owned by Count Yorinaira Matsndoira 



EzO'matgu grouped together, suggesting a forest 

Thi«s iJie “Bonsai^^ emphasizes the living 
natural related to the shape, form, and 


setting of the plant, and is diffenMitiah'd from 
the general western idea concerning the lH‘aul\ 
of plants and flowers. 

In the early <lnys, dwarfed phints weri* gcnieraJl} 
used for “Bonsai” speeiinens, in that lh(‘y showed 
age and the natural mellowness of plants in tin- 
wild form, while being small enough to keep in 
pots for appreciation within the household. 

Contemporary trends hav(^ extended the* field, 
Even a single sj)ray of grass, or the single stem 
of a flowering^ plant, if it presents natural and 
living beauty, is accepted as a proper specimen 
for Iho art of “Bonsai.” 

In^ the “BonsiuV th(‘ artist attempts to present 
an “interlude” or an “impression” of nature. 
Thus the soil, the stones, and the moss aboui 
it, and the trunk or stem, branches, leaves, am! 
flowers of the tree or plant, nay even the budding 
shoot or the fading leaf, are factors in presenting 
the proper atmosphere. 

By means of the brief and limited “im{)ressioii' 
obtained from the ‘Bonsai,” the beholder i 
enabled to catch the spirit of the “Bonsai” artisf 
and perhaps he can hear the birds chirping ii 
the branches of the old pine tree, or sense tie 
coming of fall, or realize the grip of winb ' 
•-all from a miniature setting presented in 
single potted plant. 

•^Japan Today wad Tomorrou 
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Nara Dolls 

The Nara (IoUh IukI their orif^in when wooden 
arved dolls were usimI for <lecorativo purposes 
,t a festival ol tlu; Kasu^^^a shrine at th(i time 
>f Emperor Sutoku in lldT. 

Later the work of earving I, he wooden dolls 
u'cainc h(*reditary. The material was tlie old 
hnhers used in the construedon of the Kasuga 
■shrine. 


The features of the Nara dolls are the 
seemingly rough strokes of tiie knife hy which 
they are made and their simple yet charming 
colouring that imparts a rich edassieal atmospiiere. 

'riu*. picture here shows dolls re])resci;iting 
ligun's in the No play “Tsurukame.” The “tsuru’’ 
(smrk) is popularly regarded as living to the age 
of 1,01)0 years and the “kame’^ (tortoise) to that 
of 10,001) years. They are always used 
whenever feiic/itation for longevity Is to be 



Toward th<‘ latter part of (lie Tokugaw.a era. 
!M i.lie TtMiipo pm'iod, 'ro ai Morikawa. by his 
'kill in “ittohnri” iojie stroke ciigraving) made 
t!i(i Nara dolls permanently famous. 

As tln> idea was lir-t has(‘d en th(‘ ])erfermanc(‘ 
af sacred danee'> before the shrine, the Nara 
lolls naturally represent many of ancient dances. 
Most familiar among them, however, are those 
>f “Tsurukame’^ ^ the Stork and Tortoise'. 
Takasago” and “Sliojo/’ from No I'lays. There 
ire also those eojieerning deer, whieh are related 
U> tlie Kasuga shrine. 


exT)rt‘ssed. 'Ihis No pday tleserihes tin' court 
oflicials of high rank |Mud’orming the “Tsurukame” 
danci' ill the presenec^ of the EmjKTor at the 
seasonal festival of spring, tendiiiir their 
congratulations. 

The dolls, hert' depicted were made by Kijima 
Ryoso, noted engraver of the city of Nara, and 
are a repli<‘a of thesis selected by the Emperor 
when His Majesty visited Nara in November, 
19 : 12 . 

— Japan Today and Tomorroir 





Mifs. Ksiiama Row, duii'yi'likT of tho lati* Mr. 
Shiinbir Pniidit, an oiniiKail Sanskrit 

scholnr wlio was af^o tlio oditor of a. numlx'r 

of Sanskrit works in Jiombay, is not only a 
tal(?nto«i wi it(‘r of short stories in I'aij^Iish, J)ut 
is well -versed in Sanskrit literature as \v(dl. She 



Mrs. Kshamn How 


is the talented aiithor(‘SS of two hooks, Katha 
PaiwJiakam (short stories in Sanskrit) and 
t^atjiafjrcihn Qiln (Sanskrit poem in epic form on 
Mahatma Gandhi’s Satya^raha strugj?le), the 
^ latter book beinff apf)recial)ly noticed in UOrirnl^ 

6^^ president of a municipality 

ib Ihtrma is riAw K Toom, who was returned 
Unopposed as president of the Letpadan Munici- 


pality. Daw Klia "Foon, who is a. Hiiniiese Aloslein, 
is lea<Ier of the Progressive AVoinen’s Assoeiation 
ainl has established a weavin^i’ industry for tin* 
ediicution and emjiloyimmt of women. She is n 
pliihinthropic lady and sin? ^ives annual j^lfts («> 
tln‘ poor, needy and iidirin. 



Djon Klni Toon 


Miss S. (Tiinsii, N.F.r. (liondon), went I* 
England as State scholar I'roin Pilnir. Sin 
obtained NatiouaJ bhoebal Teaclna’s Diplomn 
from the TiOndoii University. She travelled rnosi 
parts of Europe and studied the dilFerent m(‘thod^ 
of teaidiing obtaining then;. She is now working 
in the Mayurbhanj State as the Headmistress oi 
Lady Frazer Girls’ School. She has taken u|- 
child psychology as the special subject of research 
She is now engaged in expri mental work on 
child’s mind and nature. 
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Miss S. Ohosli 


Mis.s A'knutaf Datta^'Rkya (Hu via-:, formerly 
Ji. student of the AVilson CHllo.^% l>oiiibiiy, sailed 
for ICn^rlaJul last month for hiuluM* studies. 



Miss Vi'mitai Dattatnyn (Jliitalc 


REPOR1’ OF THE FOIJRTEI CONVENTION OF I'HE FEDERAIION 
OF INDIAN AND CEYLONESE STUDENTS ABROAD, 
ROME, 1931. I 


T ill" Fourth ( k)iiv«‘ii(ion of the Federation whieli 
was hold in Rome on the iHth a.nd ^51 si Doe.. 
19!M was a iri(‘al sueoc'ss ooiisidiTiiui; thi* ainouiil 
iiH]iortaMl work llmt was «]oik*. Two very im- 
liortaiit olnuifros i(M>k i)laoo at this ( 'ouvoiitioii. The 
^’eyloncse Student^ joined the |u*d('ration of tlu'ir 
'•wn aooord a] id <'oiis(M|ii('ntly the name of the 
l'o<leratioii Avas ohaii.L’ud into the’ Fodoration of Indian 
:tiid D»*ylonese Studoiils Ahi'oad. The oilier important 
( haniiC was the transh'r of tlio hoadiinartors of the 
1 '(‘deration for the ('urroiit year from Vienna to Itonu' 
wlnae tlio Seen'tariats of tin* (Confederation of 
Drit'iitial Studenls and the ITindusthan Assoeiation 
of Italy are located. 

Th(‘ im})ortance of the Federation eun he well 
ludjred from the record of useful w’ork that it has 
heeii al)](‘ to do duriiij; the first few years of its 
1)1011 (.•oriuj>: earecT whieli aufiiurs w’oll for its eventful 
Inture. 

Tlie Federation seeks to foster iiuu’easiui;’ eo-opera- 
lion and friendly eontaet amoii^- the various 
orp;aiHzatioiis of Indian students abroad, and to 
stnaif^then the spirit of unity and solidarity amontrst 
them for the advancement of their eumnion interests. 
It will also safeguard the legitimate interests of all 
Indian and Ceylonese students in the different 
educational centres of Ihirope and America and 
nj^itate for the removal of their ji^rievances. It is a 
matter of great satisfaction that within the very 
short time since its inception the Federation has been 


able i(» achieve >(uuethiM^ of lastinii,' Ln])ortaju‘c in s[)ite 
of its limited nNourecs. and has placed tlm institution 
on a solid fouiidalion entirely by thii support of th(j 
Indian student c()innniiiity in Europe. 

It miglit he j('mciiih(‘rcd that at the Ihird (vOiiven- 
tion which was held in Homo in D('(‘cmber 191VF 
under the IhcsidcnIsUip of Air. Suhhas (Handra Bose, 
the e.\-Mayor of F.ileutta, it w’as decided to hold the 
Fonrfh (,k>n vent ion in \’i(‘!ina. As siiilieieni facilities 
could not he reeiivcnl from ihc Austrian authorities, 
and in view of lln* fact that the Second Congress 
of On(‘iital Suidents in Knrope was being organiz(.‘d 
in Rome, the geiK'ral Council of th(‘ I'ederatioii in 
one of its meetings in Vienna deeid(‘d to acc(^pt the 
joint invitation of the Permanent Bureau of the 
(Am federation and the llindusthan Assoeiation of 
Italy to hold the (Aiuveiition in Home. 

More than sixty delegates representing all the 
principal Indian stiulenis’ organizations of London, 
Oxford, Cambridge, MauclK'sfer, Paris, Berlin, Dresden, 
Munich, Vienna and Home, attended the Convt^ntion ; 
Pi-of. Amiya ( ■hakravarty of Oxford was elected the 
Presidcait of the h'ederation. Mrs. Raha and Mr. 
J). X. Duhasb of Home were' elected respectively the 
Treasurer and the Hony, Si^crctary of the lAxleration. 
The Secretariat for the current year will he located 
in A^ia del ( 'onscM v atorio 1, where the ofhees of the 
(Confederation of Oriental StndeTits and the Hindus- ,^ 
than Assoeiation of Italy nrc also located. Mr. J. P. 
Singh of the London ITiiversity was elected th^;;; 



^landing J/'ff to right : Mr, Pjnhri. Mr. A 
(President of the Ju'ilrratLonj, Miss I;yn 
and othi r rnemluTs of 

Joint Secretary and a General Conneil was 
constituted witn members from all (lu important 
university centres in Europe. 

Accordinj^ to the itsual custom, the session of th(j 
Ponvention was opened with the sinfjjinj? in chorus 
C^f the national anthem. The oj)eiiiM^ session was 
bdrly attended by the elite of Ronu' and a consider- 
ibie number of Chinese, Arab, l’-Liy|4ian, Siatnese, 
Indo-Clmicse and Persian students also wore present. 

Proposed ]>y Mr. 1). N. Dnhash of Home and 
jinpported by Mr. M. L. Gauba of Berlin, Prof. Amiya 
Phandra (lhakravarty, m. a., of Oxford took the chair 
itid delivered his presidential address. The address 
WHS highly instructive and commanded attention. 

g e main theme of the presidential address was the 
ponsibility of the Jmban students abroad. 

According to the President the Indji^B students in 
tie European and American Universiliies have a two- 
fold rosponsibility. They should fiOti only be the 
Isfiac interpreters of India’s ^eat and itncient culture, 
pt abould also assimilate while abroad the good that 
'in Wfejern culture and should interpret that 
when they go back to their 

address Avas much appreciated 

mi enAiifiiastieally applauded. After the presidential 

g i' the dollowiiigjt leaders of the various national 
iphis*. the Second Congress of Oriental 
^ jpade speeches expressing their great 


miyamilh Sarkar, Prof. Amiya Chakravarti 
I, Mu'^soliiii. Mr. 8nndaram, Mr. Dubash 
the Kx(‘c*uiive Committee 

admiration for India and her great culture, and 
sympathy for the Indian iialiomd movement : 
Messrs. Danes^h (Persia), Jlongkul (Siam), 
Prawiratmodio (.lava), Djalui (Aral)ia), Ara/i 
(Palestine), Ualal (Egyi>l), Vu (China). t)n behalf 
of the Italians Dr. Sautilaiia of the Tniversity of 
Point) welcomed the lndi‘»n stiulentB and wished 
that this (k>n volition would bo as siuM-essful as it 
was last yoar. 

After "tlio speeches ami formal proceedings w’cro 
finished, tlio members gathered together to listen to 
an Indian musical programme. Mr. A. Muklierji 
of London charmed both the oriental and occidental 
listeners with his skill on Svvarad and Mr. A jit 8en of 
Munich made us forget for a while the too realistic 
nature of debates and speeclios with his Indian songs. 
Debates w^ero few but they were very animated 
sometimes. 

A small Subjects Committee met and drafted the 
resolutions, which were unanimously carried at the 
closing session of the Conventions. The fourth 
resoluiiou is printed below. 

IV. That the F. I. C. S. A. rejects in toto thi 
Seject Committee Report on India as it is completely 
impracticable and unacceptable. 

D.N. DUBASH, 
iSecretary^ 





: Sliokimni; tiii: Ktkhnal 81.1:1:1* 

Plioto of Mr. l*al(*l tjikfMi iit "'\a\ Lio^nioro” (Uini(Hi«* at ( Jland, near (loin'va, 
after his dtmth on Oetohor 22, IHd:» 

: From left to ri«fht ; stiindiii<i: - 

1>. S. (jihose (of the Liaifrue of Nations), Mr. l^otwalla, late Mr. A. C. Chatterji (of 
the lioa^ifue of Nations), Mr. Uhoj?ibhai (of Antwerp\ Mr. larulkar (of Seindia's), the 
Head Nurse of the Sanatorium, Mrs. A. V, (’liatterji, Mr. Nathalal (of Antwerp) 
Mr. Suhhas (\ Hose. Kn(*elin<^ -Sister Herla and Sister Maria who nursed Mr, Patel. 




to Geneva, in September. 19; 






NOTES 




The Paf(d Memorial in Geneva 

On (ho Ootolxii*, N^ithal- 

1)1) ui Patol hroiithocl his Inst, I’nr nway I’nnn 
h(>m(‘ :i midst n smnll <»i’ dcvotod 

of his, h(‘:id(‘(l l>y Mr. Siiblias 
rhniidrn Uosc. Tlirou^lumt hi'^ last days, in 
>|)ito of (ho (‘xcruciatinj];' pain from which 
he was sullerinfi^ at the time, his one thoupjht 
was his (‘onntrv and Inn- future political 
proorammo. 'V\\e Indian public will remembor 
i>*rat('fnlly Mr. Patc'l’s last words, whi<‘h 

W(‘ro - 

‘il(‘f(»rc T di(% I pray for the early attain 
aient of India’s fn^edom." 

And in keepinji; with tliis nnseltish and 
patriotic s|)irit he left his ciitir(‘ life’s earnings 
for the s(‘rvice of liis country, for which he 
had given his all. 

ft is not generally known that certain 
luetors hastened Mr. I^atePs death. Ilis 
h<‘a!th broke down in prison. Hut his life 
' onld possibly have been saved, if he, while 
im(l(‘r treatment in Europe, could be persuaded 
to tak(‘ complete rest. But jija|ai*waately 
(hat was not to be. In spite of W shattered 
h(^alUi all his time and energy Wi^ devoted 
to the cause of hiij country at id towitfds the 
<*nd of ]93'i|he undertook a strenuous lecturing 
tour in America. As testified by Dr. J. T. 
^^underland, he delivered, within a p(‘riod 
of three months, as many as 80 loctnrovS, 
travelling from one end of the American 
continent to the other. The result was, that, 
when he arrived iu London from America, 
he was laid up with acute heart disease, from 
which he was not destined to recover. In 
•uly and August, 1933, Mr. Patol was at 
I^anzensbad in Czechoslovakia, undergoing 

ti;e$.toent heart W No 


sooner had his condition improved a little 
than he planned to go to Gfeneva and even 
the most importunate entreaties of his friends 
could not induce him to give up the 
idea. The Assembly of the League of 
Nations was to meet in S('ptember and 
b<‘sides that a Conterenci* had been convened 
there by the International Committee for 
India. Sucli a rare opportunity for bringing 
up the Indian ^piostion before the World 
could not bo allowed by Mr. Patel to be 
lost—aud so he left for (leiieva. Iinmediaiel'y 
after his arrival there, his condition became 
so alarming that lui had to be removed to a 
Sanatorium foi thwith. It was in the fitness 
of things that a memorial tablet should be 
put up at the spot where he breathed his 
last. Thanks are due to Mr. Jamuadas 
Mehta and to the Memorial Committee for 
making the necessary arrangoments, and to 
the Sanatorium authorities for agreeing to 
have tlie memorial put up in the same rootu 
where he had lived. The ceremony was held 
at the ‘‘La Ligniere Clinique” at Gland, on 
the 22nd March, 1935. Among those present 
at the function, besides Mr. Jamnadas Mehbi 
ind Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose, were Dr. 
Geheeb (of Oden wald-school fame), IMadame 
Ho^p and Madame Kretchmor (representieg 
the International Committee for Sidia), Dr. 
Bertholet (of Lausanne), MisA^Bi^pt of the 
Fellowship S(‘hool near Genets, the Director 
ImA staff of the Mr. Jenni 

of the League of Human Rights of Geneva. 

Monsieur' Remain Rollapd and his sister 
Mademoiselle RoUand, who could not attend, 
sent an appropriate message for the occasion. 
Messages and wreaths also roeieved 

ii^m Mians 
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tions in I^ondon, Pjiriw, Berlin, Munich and 
Vienna. From India messages were received 
from Mahatma Gandhi, Mr. Rajendra Prasad, 
D;*. Ansari and other Congress leaders. The 
ceremony open<‘d with an address from 
Mr. Jamriadas Mehta, the chairman oi the 
Memorial (committee. Ho referred to the 
services rendered to his country by the 
departed soul and emphasized the courage 
of his convictions, owing to which he did not 
hc‘sitate to oppose even the leaders of the 
Cotigress, when he felt that they were, in 
the wrotig. He stated that the memorial was 
b(*iiig put up on behalf of the Indians residing 
in Et trope. 

Madame Hornp then paid, on behalf of th(‘ 
International Committee for India, a tribute 
to the great departed and remarked that tlie 
late Mr. Patel was one of the few Indians who 
realized the value of International propaganda 
for the furtherance of the cause of India's 
freedom. 

Mr. Bose then referred to liis intimat(‘ 
relations, personal and political, with the 
lamented Indian leader, in whom, he said, 
India would have found at the present moment 
the right type of leadership. In him has 
the man been lost who not only had realized 
the importance of propaganda abroad on India’s 
behalf, but one who had formulated 
definite plans to give practical ellect to this 
idea. The speaker, continuing, said that he 
agreed entirely with Mr. Patel’s conviction 
thjit the Indian question was no domestic 
affair of Britain but an International issue 
of great importance. This position [which 
was first enunciated and proved by Dr. 
J. T. Sunderland in The Modern Review 
and afterwards in his book India in Bondage, 
Ed., If. 7?. 1 was further confirmed by the 
fact that India was an original member of 
thfe League of Nations. India’s case must, 
therofere, be brought before the Bar of 
World-opinion and the speaker in conclusion 
reiterated his resolve to follow in the foot/- 
steps of the great departed. 

The memorial tablet was thereafter 
unveiled b> Mr. Bose. 

if toning-' and ''Self-respect" 

The TOSoiutions passed at the thirty-third 
of tho Bengal provincial Political 


Conference, which was held last month at 
I) inn j pur, were as im|mrtant as those passed 
at any other similar conference. 

Resolution Against Anti-** Award" Deputation 

Reference will be made to some of them 
in a succeeding note. In the present note 
we intend to comment on the resolution 
passed at the Dinajpnr Conference on the 
deputation which was proposed some time 
ago to be sent to England in relation to the 
( V)mm n nal Decision. 

Dr. Nalinaksha Sanyal moved it in the 
following form : 

“ Tins (.'onference is strongly of ox^inion that aii> 
allompt to aller or maitilain thr Communal “Award’' 
!)> .sending deputation to tin*. British Government, 
is futile ami <lerogalory to Irulia’s self-n‘.speel and 
respect fully n'quesis Congressmen wlio might he 
thinking of hading sneh a de))ntation to England 
In give up the idea/’ 

Th<‘ itiover said in support of it : 

'the atlitiuh* of the British Governmeui toward^ 
lh(‘ (.ongress is clear and the C.oinmnnal “Award’ 
had been deliheralely inserted into the scheme ol 
ionsiitiitional reforms. 1/mler tlie ( ircumslanecs let 
no Congressman he a party to this policy of yx'lilion. 
Dr. Sanyal. however, made it ch'ar that what thi- 
resolution sought to (uge was that no deputation 
should approach tlu' British Gt»vernnn‘nl in England 
in any manner, dinei or imlireei. It was (piite a 
different thing, huwover. to attt'inpi to carry on 
f>ropaganda outside India for the purt)ose rd eouiitei- 
aeling inisehievoiis anti-Indian propaganda in 
e.oiintries outside India. 

Mr. Cham Ray of Tangail seconded it. 

Mr. Lakshmikanta Maitra, m.l.a., urgcnl 
the conference to reject the resolution. He 
maintained that 

Bengal’s case had always gone by default aio! 
her cause had suffered because of her indifferener 
In the case of the Cornmnnal “ Award ” Bengal had t" 
l)e given a lead by a leader from outside Bengal. Tln^ 
speaker referred to the propaganda that was beinj; 
carried on ih interested quarters in England, as 
a result of the (Congress resolution on the C(unmuttal 
“ Award,” that the majority, of the people of Indin 
had accepted the “Award,” and Riressed the neces 
sity of educating public opinion in England. Then 
the deputatipnists were not going on behalf of tluj 
Indian National Congress. They were going 
India’s leaders to counteract mischievous propaganti.i 
against India. The speaker failed to understau i 
why they should he adopting a dog in the mang' 
policy. 

In supporting the resolution Mr. Abdn 
Sattar said ; 

The idea of leading a deputation to the Briti I* 
Government took them back to the days of petition 
ing and dragged them into an atmosphere of 
operation. 
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In opposing the resolution Mr. Mahitosh 
Ray Chaudhuri observed ; 

Tht; depulalionists weit^ nol {^0111^5 un behalf of 
the Congress or of the Congress Nationalist Party, 
hut on behalf of the Anti-Communal “Award” 
League, which had no connei^tion with .the Congress, 
and as such this eonlert;ne<- was not competent to 
express any opinion on il. 

Mr. Haripada Chatterjoe supjtorted th(* 
resolution with the observation that “Congress 
eoiild never go back to the policy of 
pelilionirtg/’ 

Mt. Dhiresh Chandra Chakrabarti said, 

lie faileti to understand why they should stand in 
I he way of anyone going to England to influence 
the pnlilie (>pinion there and eourilerat'l mlsrhievoiis 
propaganda hgainsl. India. He referreti to tlie com- 
miiniealioii ironi Mr. Sublius Bose in which lie iirgeii 
lor agitation i)<»lh in India and England for unsettling 
I he (Communal “ Award.” Though mailers were far 
advaneeil, vef t'ven at this stage ihe “ Award ” eoiihi 
he modified by (tarrying (ui profiagaiula and erilightim- 
ing public .opinion in Eaigland. Even now the 
/eilund scheme could he passed. 

Mr. Jogiiidni (Chandra Chakrabarti moved 
all am(*ndm(‘nt suggesting the addition of the 
W^>n]s : “While not opposing any propaganda 
tour it) h]ngland or elsewhere for enlightening 
piiblie opinion against the (k)ininunal “A ward." 
The mover having accepted this amendment, 

I he house aeeepted ih(^ amended resolution 
'manimoiisly in the following form : 

‘*Whil(' nol opposing any propaganda tour in 
England or elsewhere t.o enlighten pulilic opinion 
against the Communal “ Award,” this Conference is 
>irongly of opinion that any attempt to alter or 
maintain tin* (iomrnunal “Award” by sending a 
‘lepiitalion to the British Government is futile and 
derogatory to India’s self-respect and respe<!llully 
re(| nests Congressmen wlio might he thinking of 
Icailing such a depiilalion in England to give up 
diat idea.” 

Two Mutually Contradictory Futilities ! 

Many there are in India who condemn 
^he adherents of the Hindu Mahasabha as well 
IS Muhammadan comrnunalists in the same 
breath, in order to show that they are quite 
iuqtartial. The resolution on the proposed 
<lepntation, both in its original and its amend- 
ed form, says with a similar amusing show 
of impartiality that ^^any attempt to alter or 
maintain the communal ^award^ by sending a 
deputation to the British Government is 
Intile.^^ If any deputation is sent to the 
British Government to alter the Communal 
Decision, one can very well understand that 
it will be futile, or ineffectual ; that is to say, 
if will not succeed in getting the Decision 


altered. But what is meant by saying that 
a. deputation sent to ^^maintain” the Decision 
will be futile ? If it is not nonsense , it can 
only mean that the deputation will fail to 
maintain the Decision ; that is to say, the 
Decision will be altered in spite of the efforts 
of the deputation to prevent its alteration. 
So it comes to this that, in the opinion of the 
Bengal Provincial Conference, any attempt 
made by the Hindus and Sikhs to alter the 
Decision will fail and the Decision will 
remain a.s it is, and any attempt made by 
the Mtislims to keej/ the Decision 
intact will also fail and consequently 
the Decision will not remain as it is but will 
be altered ! But how can a Decision remain 
as it is and not remain as it is at the same 
titiHi ? liot tl»e delegates to the Bengal 
Provincial IMlitical Conference, who passed 
thc^ resolution unanimously, reply. 

Conference Criticized Unknown Plan of Work 

As far as we are aware, Pandit Madan 
Mohan Malaviya, who is to lead the deputation 
if it visits England, has not made any state- 
ment or pronounctmient rc^garding the modns 
oyrrandi of the deputation. As the cdi<or of 
this periodical was mentioned as one of 
the men who would be likely to accompany 
Mr. Malaviya, we might be expected to possess 
at least as much knowledge of the way the 
deputation would go to work as the Bengal 
Provincial (V)nference. The Conference 
assumed thiit the deputation would go to w^>rk 
in a particular way and then asked its leader 
or leaders ‘To give up the idea 

Calling the Tune without Paying the Piper 

It is said that he who pays the piper has 
the right to cnil the tune. But in the opinion 
of some hundreds of gentlemen in Conference 
assembled in Dinajpnr the correct thing would 
seem to be to call the tune without undertaking 
the responsibility of paying the piper. 

The Tail Wagging the Dog 

There are various British ways of Iniighing 
at absurd incidents or phenomena. One of 
these is to say that, instead of the dog wagging 
the tail, the tail wags the dog. But as in 
India, it would be “slave mentality^’ or “ideo- 
logical mendicancy’^ to laugh at the tail 
wagging the dog in imitation of what English- 
men do, in Indian National Congress circles 
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it would seciin to h;iv(‘ boeu accepted us the 
ct>rrect thing for tlie tail to wag the dog. 
in the plenary Hc'ssiou of the Congress, at 
iueetings of the ( V)ngr(»ss Working Committee 
and the (Congress J^irliaineutary Board, and 
io the Legislaliv(‘ Assembly tlui tail has 
uniformly wagged the dog. But in Bcmgal at 
any rate in a gathering of Congressmen of 
whom thi‘ vast majority would be those who 
had condemned and ^‘rejected’’ the Communal 
Decision, we thought that the tail would not 
be al)]e to w^ag the dog when wc road in jthe 
AudHtla r»a\ar Pttfnha on the morning of the 
I9tli ^Vpril last that a certain gentleman would 
move the resolution (which we are discussing 
in tliis note). No doubt, he cleverly got 
others to mov(i and second it. But the tail 
has wagged the dog all the saim*. 

But let us conu; to the point and consider 
wind is petitioning. 

What Petitioning Means 

LiA US assume that Pandit Madaii Mohan 
Malaviya will go to England and will set* th(‘ 
Prime Minister and the ScHfretarv of KStat(i for 
India and other Britisli statesmen who are 
members of tin* British Government. Will that 
b(‘ petitioning ? Mahatma Gandhi saAv liord 
Heading wlum he was Viceroy, In^ saw Lord 
Irwbi when he was Viceroy, and ln‘ sought 
in vain to see the pres(‘nt \b’ceroy. Gandhiji 
dici not order the two Viceroys whom h(‘ saw 
to come to him, nor did he order Lord 
Willingdon to come to se(‘ him. fie had 
to ask for permission to go to them and to see 
them — that is the nsuai constitutional wav. 
At that time did any (a)ngressman or an\ 
assemblage of Ojngressmen (wer say that 
Mahatmaji was guilty of the liigh criim*. and 
misdemeanour of |)etiti()ning ? Why then 
should Mr. Malaviya be accused of petitioning 
if he wanted to see functionaries of higher 
standing than tlie (Jovernor-General of India? 
There is only one answer, namely, that 
Mahatma (Jandhi is the political (furu of 
numerous Congressmen for whom it woidd b(; 
blasphemy to breathe a word against him, 
whereas Mr. Malaviya is not their gttra. 
What Maliatn^aji did was certainly for the 
good of iudia according to his lights. Is it 
heresy to that Mr. Malaviya may possibly 
be moved W the same high desire of serving 
India? 


National Self-respect 

'^riie resolution says that a certain line; of 
action would be ‘^derogatory to India’s self- 
respect.” Why was it not considered dero- 
gatory to India’s self-respect when Mahatmaji 
did similar things ? Of course, he did not 
l(iad a deputation to the V'^iceroys but went 
to them alone. But does that constitute any 
(‘ss<mtial or substantial difference ? 

‘‘Protests," “Demands," Etc. 

A dejxmdent (‘.ountry (*.au become free in 
two ways, the way of rel>eIlion and th<‘ 
constitutional way. Rebellion may take the 
form of a war of indepondenee or of non-co- 
opciration and civil disobedience. In the ease 
of a successful rebellion of either kind, the 
Hibels may rightly claim that they have nol 
foIlow(‘d tli(‘ melhoil of ])(Uitioning ('itlna* 
directly <n‘ indin'ctiy. So long as (^-oiigrcss 
had been actividv eanving on the campaign 
of civil disobedience', it, or at l(*ast its actually 
non-co-operating imujibers, could claim that 
they were uol political mendicants. Put since 
the suspe'iision of (u'vil disobedie'ma' it would 
be difficult to fully maintain such a claim. 
Those (Congressmen who luiV(‘ (uiten'd th<‘ 
J^egislative Assembly or otln'r h‘gislativ(* 
bodie's may make national “demands,” may 
j-ais(‘ their voice's e>f j)rotes(, may elefeai the* 
GovernmeMit and may carry motions e)f aeljoui’ii- 
mcul : but so long as they or the* pe'ojde' ed 
Jiielia whe)m they rcpi*e;seut have' ne^t the pe)wer 
to take wliat the'y demand, the demand i> 
really a prayt'r in heroic language ; so U>ng 
as tlicy have' no ))e>wer themselveis te> change 
what iheiy protest against, the'. pre)test is a 
e'.anK>ulIaged petition ; so long as they canned 
cliange the policy and the personnel of the* 
Government defeated, the inilietie)n e>f defeats 
is no better than iinsuecessful petitioning ; 
and the carrying of mentions of adjournment 
in the present powerless ce)ndition of the 
people of India only makes our impotence all 
the more conspicuous. 

Heroism and the Pose of Heroism 

Heroism and the self-sacrifice and snffei’ing 
involved therein (cannot but be respected 
Even unwise acts of courage may evoke fee! 
ings of respect for the doers of useless deed- 
of daring. But the pose of heroism only 
e:jccites risibility. 



Propaganda Tour and Petitioning 

Ueii{ 2 ;al Provincial Conference has very 
oeneroiisly not opposed “any propaganda tour 
in h]ngland and els(»where to enlighten public 
opinion against the Communal ‘Award’.” IJiit 
what are the implications of such propaganda 
tours to enlighten public opinion in England 
and elsewhere ? Public ojhnion abroad is to 
be enlightened not for the fun of su(‘Ji 
enlightening. It is to be done with an ulterioi* 
object in view. Take British public opinion 
lirst. Suppose are abh^ to enlighten British 
])ublic opinion and bring round a section of 
ih(*. British public to belicv(‘ that India’s cas(‘ 
against the Communal Decision and India’s 
cas(‘ for freedom are just. Is this mere 
coiiv(‘rsioii of a s(H*tioii of th(‘ British public 
all that Indians want? No. They desire that 
llii< s(*eiion should bring pn^ssun' to bear 
■HI or a>k the ]>r(?s(!nt or souk* futiu'e Goveru- 
ment of Britain to do justice to India. Is not 
such a desin* an indirect form of petitioning? 
Similarly, propaganda in any other foreign 
country can be carried on only with the dcsin* 
that a( least a. section of the ])eoplc of that 
ronntrv should use its inlliU'iKK* to persuade* 
oi- pi-(‘vail upon Britain to be just to India. 
Such a desire* e'.an also be e*e)ustrii(*d as iudir(H‘t 
jK'iitiouing. 

All this may seem mere hair-s])littiiig. 
But the* over“S(jii(‘,amishness of the* Bengal 
Provincial ( VmfereiK/e* is responsible fe)r this 
over-subtlety. 

What Is Not Futile 

Even if the prope)sed dejmtation liad gone* 
to England early this year, say in January e)r 
I'eibruury, our personal opinion is that it 
would not have* snceeedeHl in bringing about 
the reje*ctie)n of the* Comniuiial Decision or its 
alteratioji for tin* bettejr to any substantial 
cxtemt. If it goes now e)r some days lienee, 
which in view^ .of Mr. Malaviya’s ill-hcaltb is 
not likely, there is still less hope of success. 
Other gentlemen whose names have been 
mentioned in eonnectie:)n with the deputation 
may have been or may be more sanguine, but 
we have never been. Just as in the case of 
our journalistic labours, so in our other 
])ublic activities, w(* work merely from a 
sens(^ of duty or with a view to ultimate 
results. As we are not of an enthusiastic 
temperament, failure docs not greatly dis- 


appoiiit or depress us. Without pretending to 
b(* animated by the spirit of the high teaching 
of tlu* (fihf of working without desiring the 
fruit thereof, in actual praetici* we go on 
labouring without any immediate prospect of 
gaining our object. 

As the Bengal Provincial Conferenci* has 
expressed the opinion that tlu*. deputation would 
be futile, it may not be useless or improper 
to impiire are the aeJivities of Congress- 
men in relation to (iovernraent which are not 
futile. 'Pake the work of our M.L.A.’s in the 
L(‘gislative Assembly. \11 that they have 
done may have a moral value. But what is 
the actual result ? Have they been able to 
make tlu^ Governmeut do in a single instance 
what they wanted done ? Our Conferences 
pass numerous nisolutioiis many of which want 
(rov(*rnment to do, undo or not do various 
things. Does Governmeiil pay any he<'d to 
these resolutions ? If immediate* results be 
the only criteria, all lliese kinds of political 
activity are futile. Why then single out 
Pandit Madaii Mohan Malaviya’s proposed 
deputation alone for labelling it as futile ?, 

As the*, (‘ditor of this journal is not a 
Congressman, the ( 'oufercJice resolution does 
not touch him at all. Jliis note has been 
written) witli tlu*. object of throwitig some dry 
light on the* subject. 

The Bengal Pnmncial Conference 

The proc(*(Hliiigs of tin* P>engal Provincial 
Coidcroiicc wt;re throughout markeid by 
(*nthusiasm. Tlic walk-out stageel by a few 
Muhammadan Bengalis claiming to be national- 
ists was a regret ttable alVair. But it could 
not be liclpe*(l. Owing to the interested 
partiality shown to them by Government in 
the Communal Decision, in the epiota of jobs 
rcservinl for tlnmi in the public services, in 
the special pre)visions made and expenses 
incurrexl for their eiducation, and in various 
other ways, most Muhammadans have become 
like spoilt children. If any one objects to any 
of these discriminations made by (Jovernmeiit 
in their favour from interested motives, the 
objector himself becomes a comiuunalist and 
these Muhammadans themselves become 
nationalists — of course in the eyes of these 
Muhammadans themselves ! The attempt of 
Congress to placate them even when they are 
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anti-national and unrejisoiiablc lias spoilt them 
more. 

Speech of Mr. Jogindra Chandra 
Chctkrabarfi 

Mr. Jogindra Chandra ( Jiakrabarti, the 
eloquent, devoted and erudite (-ongress leader 
of North llengal, was quite; appropriately 
chosen to fill the office of the chairman of the 
reception committee of the Bengal Provincial 
ConfereiK;e. He concluded his able address 
of welcome to the delegates by observing : 

Brjijjial Imd some special problems to deal -with. 
The quest ion of detenus should attracl the atlentjon 
of all. They weje being detained on suspicion and 
their number was 2,70(). Nobody would complain 
if lhe> were publicly tried and awarded punishment 
when found guilty. Hut the fact that thfjy were 
being detained simply on suspicion could not be 
supported. Sj. Subhas (Chandra Bose had been 
eompelled to leave his country. 8j. Saral Chandra 
Rose, brother of Sublias Chandra, who was being 
iletained for a long time without trial had asked 
Government to place his case before a public tribunal, 
but this request was not acceded to by the authorities. 



Mr. Jogindra Chandra Ohakrabarti 

Proceeding the speaker referred to the economic 
depression in the province and unemployment 
among Bengali youths, lie held that unemployment 
was not confined to educated people only, but it had 
, also spread among the agihiuliurisls and labourers. 
Politi<;» and economics were two allied subjects, and 
one could not i>e discussed to the exclusion of the 
other. 

The qu»i.srion would naturally arise, what was the 
practmal programme before the province following 
which the problems peculiar to Bengal could be 


succcssfidly solved. He thought they should first 
start with tin* work of spreading education among 
the masses. 'I'liis would bring real and lasting 
benefit to their niutbcrland, as it would be the best 
means of reorganising villages. Dinajpore being 
the venue of this conference the speaker proceeded 
to tliscuss the health and educational progress of 
ilii._. parliciilar place. Though as in other distric^ts 
the educaiion board had been established in this 
dislricq, up till now no proof had been received that 
efforts were being made to educate every man and 
woman here. (Jlertainly it would be a noble ideal on 
the part of tlie (amggress if it took the initiative iti 
ibis direction. 

In com lusion he said they had all gathered there 
as votaric^s of their mother Bengal and should forget 
all disseusioiLs. Only one aim should be their 
beaeon light that they wish to be useful sons ami 
tlaughlers of their mother. They were all children 
of the same nmtln*r Bengal whose food, water and 
air had nourished them; whose prosperity would be 
their prosperity and whose adversity would bring 
miseries to them all. This bond of unify should 
inspire them in all their endeavours, and make them 
proceed towards their goal - all with llje one aim. 
one* i(|eal and with the same inst)iralioii, so that 
forgetting all ditferenees they would he able to erx 
in one voice ‘VBaiide maiaram.’' 

Dr. Indr a Mar ay an Sen Gupta's 
Address 

Dr. Jndni Njirtiyiiii Sen Gnpttt, the dovuted 
and self-sacrificinf’' Congress leader, wlio was 
fittingly elected to ocenj)y the presidential 
eJtair at the Dinajpiir session of tin; liengtil 
rVovineial Conference, delivi^red a concise but 
comprehensive address. Regarding the plan of 
constructive work of the Congress he said : 

As to the eoustructive work the Congres.s has set 
up three organizations, viz., the All-India Spinners 
Vssoeiation, the Harijan Board, and the Village 
Industries Association. Workers of these organiza- 
tions eaiiuot actively participate in polities. The con- 
sequent diversion of workers cannot help weakening 
the integrity of the C4ongres8 amJ adversely affect the 
national interest. The G.oiigrcss is essentially a poli- 
tical organization and its political activities alone 
have contributed to its glory. If, however. Congress 
wc»rkers at present engage themstJves exclusively in 
eonsiruelivc activities of m»n-political character, it is 
sure to tell upon the prestige of the Congress, and 
bereft of political significance the constructive work 
as well may not assume its proper proportions. It 
IS a matter of common experience that the political 
movement adds a fillip to constructive work, like 
the spread of Charka and Khadi to the exclusion of 
foreign stuff. 

But it is regrettable that the spirit of Swadeshi 
is not enduring enough. There should be constant 
propaganda for the use of Swadeshi. The establish- 
ment of the Village Industries Association is undoubt- 
edly a move in the right direction. It would indeed 
fie a great achievement if the Association succeeds 
in reviving dead and dying industries and the self- 
sufficient village economy. But unless there develops 
sufficient love for Swadeshi, mere manufacture of 
village products cannot carry us far. 
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Dr. India Narayan Sen Oiipla 

As lo lla^ orj^anizafion, after tiu repres 

sioii (if last diree years, the eni; lliinji; needed is u» 
reorjiani/e rfiein fur this pnrpese. It is esH'ntial 
lluil we f!:el in loueli with the workers throughout 
thf* proviiiee. They need lie organized into a well* 
knit body. Then^ is no doubt the eternal want of 
p(aiee: hut that is not an insuperable barrier. Khadi. 
Ilarijan, and villugi^ industries work nuist be pushed 
through. J.alK)ur and agricultural movement as well 
should have our full support. Congress workers may 
as well take up the nobh* work of imparting ediica* 
lion to thr^ village folk. 

Bengal Provincial Conference 
Resolafions 

Rcsoltitioiis werr? inissftd jit tin* Dinajptir 
session of the Bongnl Provincial (inference 
appreciating the services rendered to the 
national cause by the pt^ople : urging the 
B. P, C. (;. to appoint a corinnittec to frame a 
scheme for organizing and financing elernenttiry 
education on national lines ; appealing to the 
people to use village-^rnade articles and retpiest- 
ing them to help the All-India Village 
IndnstrieH Association ; protesting against the 
present repressive policy of the Government 
and calling upon the people of Bengal to 
demand the release of the detenus and the 
withdrawal of the repressive laws ; rejecting 


the Communal Decision, urging the A. I. C. C. 
to revise the Congress attitude towards it, 
re(juestiug it to make attempts to solve the 
communal question, condemning the new Con- 
gress constitution, protesting against the jion- 
inclusion of any Bengal representative in the 
Congress Working Committee and urging the 
Congress to take in Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose ; 
(condemning the curse of untouchability ; and 
cond(unning the dirty lying propaganda against 
fndia carried on in America and Eiiropo 
througl) films and newspapers by interested 
parties, thanking Mr. Subhas Bose and Dr. 
Ankicsaria for their serv’ces in fighting this 
propaganda and urging the Congress Working 
Committee to take steps to counteract it. 

The Conference also passed the following 
resolutions : 

‘‘WhtTeas il was tliu iualiunable right of the 
Indian puuph' to dolermiiio thuir own constitution 
and whfTcas only a constituent assembly, elected by 
I he entin^ nalion, (Huild be convened when the nation 
bad acquired suflicient strength lo achieve its object 
of coiiiplcle indt^peiiclcnce and could frame such a 
(tonstitulion, this conference is of opinion that the 
(Muislitnlion which was sought to be forced upon 
ibis counlry should not be accepted. Upon this end 
ih(^ Indian Nalional (Congress shonld <;oncentrate its 
attention by (Uipturing the legislatures set up' under 
I be iic'W constitulion atid i)y refusing to accept the 
oftices of ministers, followed by persistent attempts 
to bring about iJie suspension of the sham constitu- 
lion and by preparing the country for direct action 
through which alone could the nation realise its 
riglit lo self-determination.’' 

In vi(*w of die deplorable economic condition 
of the ptuisants of Ih*ngal, this conference requests 
the R. P. il. (!. to form a sub-committee to enquire 
into the actual conditions, that is to say, their in- 
debtedness, rale of interest, productivity of the soil, 
iiu’ome and t*xpendilnrc and their capacity to pay, 
etc., with a view to devise ways and means to 
ameliorate their (uuidition and ftirlli«*r requests the 
Provincial (’.ongress Committee to lake all necessary 
steps to give (‘ffeci to the recemmendalions of the 
commit lee.” 

“■ This Conference is of opinion that the terms 
of compromise proposed in connection with the 
Jiniiab-Kajendra Prasad unity talk at Delhi regarding 
communal decision are altogether unsatisfactory and 
iiiiacceptahlc and urges upon the Bengal meiiibcrs of 
the A. 1. C. C. to oppose any resolution regarding 
the setthunent of communal problem on thest? terms.*' 

"This Conferema' further requests the A. 1, C. C. 
and. tile (Congress Working Committee not to make 
any settlement of the communal probhmi so far as 
Bengal is concerned without previous consultation 
with the representatives of public opini<m of this 
provin(;e.” 

^ This Conference is also of opinion that a Sub- 
Commillee (‘onsisting of twelve members, six from 
each community in Bengal, be forihcd within a month 
with 'the object of devising all possible means for 
an agreed solution of the question in this province.” 
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Lala Dev Raj 

The late Lala Dev Raj was n |)i-orniiient 
leader of the Arya Saniaj and was closely 
associated with almost al! social reform move- 
ments in the Paujab. He was best known, 



Lala Dev liaj 


however, as the founder of the Kanya Maha- 
vidyalaya of Jidhindur. He worked for it 
with single-minded /eal for about half a 
century, making it one of the most remark- 
able educatioiial institutions in the country. 
He was a man of high intellectual attainments, 
which were concealed under a plain exterior. 
He was animated by a true religious spirit. 
Sincerity of purpose and unselfish devotion to 
duty marked his whole career, 

Bhikshu Offama's Presidenfiat 
Address 

That the Cawnpore session of the Hindu 
Mahasabha was presided over by a Bmklhist 
monk from Burma shows the catholic and 
tolerant spirit wl?if*h inspires the Fliudu Maha- 
sabha movement. This session was attended 
by some Buddhist monks from Burma, Japan, 
Siam and China and a Chinese Buddhist nun, 


and, of course, by thousands of Hindus. In 
the opinion of Bhikshu Ottama, the president, 
Buddhists arc Hindus and the Buddha, th(‘ 
founder of their faith, was a Hindu of Hindus. 
It was a remarkable address which he deliver- 
ed. Regarding the dut}^ of the Hindu Maha 
sabha at the present juncture, he said: 

FricTifls, llie Hindu Mahasahlia, if il is lo be injc 
lo the aims and objects for tlie fiirllieranctr of which 



Hhikshii r. Ottarna 

it liad be«Ti started, eaniml sit with folded hands 
tnistinf*; tr> the power r>f prayers lo work 
miracles in re^{j*ard to tliis jirave im*naee to 
the growth of liealthy nationalism in India. Its 
elear duty will he to eontiniie to earry on a 
raging and tearing campaign throughout the countiy 
in .such a way as to <-onvinee our Muslim hretliren 
how llie provisions of the ('ommunal Award are 
likely r<» prove deteriniental lo their hesl interests 
in the long run and how It winild lead lo inen-asejl 
inier-eommiinal tension outside and inside the legis- 
latures so that real power may continue to he in 
the hands, as Mr. (4. Y. (^hiniurnani so nicely put, 
of our ines(^apahle trustees of the I. C. S. headed hy a 
(lovernor-General and (Governors with many and 
important powers centred in them as anlhorities 
external and superior lo the Gov('rnmen1 responsible 
to their respective legislatures. 

As regards the separation of Burma from 
India he observed : 

“ [ consider the proposed separation of Burma 
from India as a step towards the disniemherineni 
of the great Hindu Nation and a grave menace l(> 
the ancient Aryan eiiltnre which has existed in India 
through long, long ages extending over millennium 
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after millennium. And I am of opinion that the 
All-India Hindu Mahasahha would be perfectly within 
its rights to lake up this issue and devis<^ ways and 
means for averting this contemplated blow towards 
Hindu solidarity.” 

Ill his opinion tho aims and objeots of the 
Mahasabha are perfectly legitimate. 

“ The Hindu Mahasabha has never been actuated 
by any desire to encroach on the rights and privileges 
of other sister communities. Its sole concern has 
been to safeguard the legitimate interests of the 
members of the Hindu community and prevent these* 
being adversely affected in any way. If the instinct 
of self-preservation is regarded as perfectly legitimate 
in the case of even the meanest (‘.reature on God's 
earth, I do not understand why it should be denied 
only to the Hindu community.” 

Hindu Mahasabha Resolution on 
Constitutional Reforms 

The most important resolution of the 
Cawnpore session of the Hindu Mahasabha, 
the remarkable success of whicdi was due not 
:i little to the ability and untiring ellorts of 
Mr. Brijendra Swamp, the chairman of its 
reception committee, was the one on the 
(juostion of constitutional reforms, and it was 
moved by Mr. Vijiaraghavachariar. Tt ran as 
follows ; 

“ This session of the Hindu Mahasabha is of 
opinion that the Government of India Bill, now before 
Parliament, is totally unacceptable to every section 
of Indian opinion and should not be proceeded with 
any further as the constitution it proposes is regarded 
on all hands as much worse than the existing one 
and even reactionary and obstructive to tlu; growth 
of nationalism and democracy, chiefly on account of 
its communal scheme, which will keep the com- 
munities constantly estrangd from each other. 

“ In view of the fact that the British Parliament 
is so constituted that it is incapable of reflecting 
much less representing, Indian opinion and interests 
in any way, further, in view of the fact that the 
constitution-making, now in progress, for India by 
that Parliament has not satisfied any section of 
opinion in India, this session of the Hindu Maha- 
sabha is of opinion that the situation calls for a 
radically different constitutional procedure whereby 
the task of constitution-making for British India 
should be left as the concern of the Emperor of 
India and the Indian people on the lines of the 
Statute of Westminster and the political conventions 
operating in the case of the self-governing dominions, 
and also, having regard to the Royal Titles Act of 
1876 and its legal implications.” 

Some newspapers, mostly of the Congress 
school, have ridiculed tlie mover of this resolu- 
tion and the Hindu Mahasabha. But nothing 
more has been said in the critical and 
condemnatory portions of the resolution than 
is strictly true or than what has been said in 
Indian Nationalist newspapers of all schools 
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and by (jlongressinen and other advanced 
Indian politicians in and outside tlie legisla- 
tures. 'J'hc Hindu Mahasabha is no more 
deserving of ridictilo for calling in <juostibn 
the moral right of the British Parliament to 
legislate ' for India than was the Indian 
National Congress when it challenged the 
British Government of India to rule and 
legislate for Indians. The only portion of the 
resolution on which there is or can be diff'or- 
(mce of opinion is where His Majesty the 
Emperor of India is asked to do a certain 
thing. It is no valid objection to say that 
His Majesty will not do it; for Nationalist 
newspapers and Nationalist public men in and 
outside the Council Chambers almost daily 
ask the British and Indian Governments to do 
or refrain from doing numerous things which 
these authorities never do or refrain from 
doing. The question then arises, whether His 
Majesty the Emperor of India has the power 
to do what the resolution asks him to do. 
The mover is a constitutional lawyer and says 
that His Majesty has that power. Not having 
studied the question, we are unabhi to pro- 
nounce any independent opinion on it. But 
we may be permitted to ask, if the title 
Empress or Emperor of India did not or does 
not add to th(' powers of the British sovereign 
in relation to India, why was the trouble taken 
to get the Royal Titles Act of 1876 passed. 
Merely to make her or him vainglorious titular 
Empress or Emperor of India, like Our vain- 
glorious titular Maharajas and Nawabs ? 

Gorakhpur Session of IL P. Liberal 
Conference 

During the* last Easter holidays Gorakhpur 
held a successful session of the United Provinces 
Liberal Conference. The chairman of its 
reception committee was Mnnshi Adiya Prasad, 
who is chairman of the Gorakhpur municipal 
board and a member of the provincial legisla- 
tive council. 

In the course of his short speech he said : 

If 1 may <>ffer a word of suggestion, to this Con- 
feroii<;e, 1 wcmld say that we resolve to place on 
record a (-lear and imamhigiious expression of our 
opinion that the Hoare India Bill is wholly absolutely 
and totally unacceptable to party, and we pledge 
ourselves so to mould the pubic opinion of the 
country that the British people may have no shadow 
of a doubt in their mind that the country in whose 
ostensible interest they are framing this measure 
rejects it, lock, stock and barrel. 
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Mr. Adiya Prasad 

Rai Rajoswar Bali made an excellent 
president. Me is a man of broad outlook and 
culture and an earnest and sincere public man. 
Having been a Minister of the U. P. Govern- 
ment, he possesses administrative experience. 
Mis views on the coming constitutional reforms 
are, therefore, entitled to serious consideration. 
Anglo-Indian (old style) officers, higli and low, 
should attach special importance to liis opinions 
also because he belongs to the class of land- 
lords, who in Anglo-Indian (old style) opinion 
are natural leaders of the people having a stake 
in the country. But we arc sure the alien 
rulers will be able to discover in him some 
original sin which dis(|ualilies him for natural 
leadership wlien they come across passages 
like the following in his presidential address 
coiidemiiatory of the India Bill : 

Firstly, the Governor-Gpiieral and Govermns shall 
be tin* rral custodians of the main reserves of power, 
v^hich ibry shall protect from popular encroachment 
under the (piadruple locks of ordinary powers <d 
interference, extraordinary powers of interference, 
safeguards and special responsibilities. Secondly, ibe 
military and the poliet*, which arc the cliief supports 
of this power, shall be outside the control of the 
Indian Minister; the former wholly and avowedly; 
the latter for all practical pur[)os(;s. Thirdly, ifu* 
Indian, Civil and Police Services which are the chief 
arins^W this powei, shall continue to flourish im- 
ifrfluij^hced by Indian opinion and without the fear 
of* any further Indiani/ation. And, lastly, the fiscal 
and monetary policies shall continue to lie dictated 
hy interests other than those of the people of this 
country* 



Kai Ivajoswar Bali 

^^Amrifa Bazar Pafrika'" Confempf 
Case • 

Au jirticlc hjiviiig appeared in the Aiitrila 
Iki ,ai Palrika which contained some criticisin 
of the jtidg(*.s of the ('alcutta High Gourt, its 
editor Mr. Tushar Kauti Ghosh ‘.uid its printer 
Mr. Tarit Ktiuti Biswae wore tried summarily 
by a full bench of the High ( /ourt, his lordshi]> 
the (^hii'f *lustic(^ presiding. The editor said 
the article wtis print(‘d during his absence 
from (yjilcutta, but he took full responsibility 
for it. Though asked whether he would 
apologize, he did not do so. Th (3 printer also 
did not apologize. The editor was sentenced 
to three months’ and the printer to one month’s 
simple imprisonment. All th(^ judges, except 
Mr. Justice Maiimathaiiath Mukherji, delivered 
concurrent though separate judgments. Sir 
Manmathanath Mukherji was against the 
summary trial of the accused, though he 
thought the article Inid libelled the 
We are not competent to pronounce judg(iient 
on the judgments, but think that if the accus(' I 
had not been summarily tried but had beei: 
given ample time to prepare their defence 
public opinion would have been satisfied' 
without jeopardizing the administration o' 
justice in the least. 

As regards the judgments, one passage in 
that of Mr. Justice Lort- Williams has lingere(i 
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in our memory. Therein his lordship stated 
that accordin<; to Lord Kiissell persons liav(* 
(ieased to be tried for contempt of court in 
England. That Ids lordship attributed to the 
rising of the standard of public decency in 
that country. We do not know how judges 
in England ac(init themselves as judges 



Mr. Tnshar Kiinti (^hosh. 
Editor of Thr Ain r Ha Ba.ar l*afrif:a 


and as m(Hnb(‘i’s of society and whether British 
newspa|)er men have any occasion to criticize 
tlu‘ judges. So, we cannot pronounce any 
o])inior), one way or tlie othci’, on the coireci- 
iiess of the statement that the standard 
of public decency has risen, if it relates 
to newspaper comments on judges. But 
as regards comments, whether oral or 
printed, on politicians and statesmen, 
Indian standards continue to be higher than 
even some vc^ry Accent British samples of 
(u-iticisin. For instance, the other day an 
M. J^. referred to the Premier in the House 
of Commons as a pig or a swine, and some 
women visitors on the same occasion used 
very unparliamentary language in relation to 
many members of Parliament. Indians 
consider such language (piitc uncivilized. 

We note that High Court Judges in India 
possess greater powers of protecting them- 


selves against uncomplimentary language 
than H. M. the King of England, tin* Prime 
Minister, the Secretary of State for India 
and the (lovernor-General of India. 
Therefore Indian journalists should be 
very careful when they write anything abdut 
our High (Courts and their lordships the 
judges. 

Jlitlicrto we had been under the impre-ssion 
that only comments or other writings on cases 
which were sith jujIirCf or direct dciianc(i or 
disobedience of the orders of a court, and 
similar things which interfered with the course 
of justice, constituted contempt of court. That 
was due to our ignorance. 

We assure the editor and the printer of 
the .1//////^/ Hrr.ar J'airilri that we feel for 
them. 

All-India Library Conference 

The library movement in India is not yet 
strong, bnt it is a very m^cessary and a very 
im])ortant movement and has a great future. 

Hie second All-India Idbrary Conference 
was held last month at Lucknow under the 
presidentship of Dr. A. C. A\^oolner, Vice- 
chancellor of the Panjab Lniversity. Dr. R. 
P. Paranjpye, Yice-chancellor of the Lucknow 
fjniversity, was the (*hairman of the reception 
(U)mmittee. In his instructive speech of wel- 
come to the delegates he dwelt on various 
kinds of libraries and made* passing 
reference to two points which may perhaps 
be considered by your ( 'onference. 

“Onr of ihoM- is tho ct^llorlion and proper liousini; 
nf old maniisnipls which arc scaltcrcd all over India 
in the most unlikely ])laccs. Unless immediate 
measures are taken to siTure this they will be lost 
for ever. I know that various Governments arc doing 
a c<Ttain amount of work in colle(tting sicb old 
manuscripts but I think that the work bas got to 
be done on a svslemulic and much larger scale, if 
we are to discharge onr responsibilities to future 
generations. 

“The (»thm- point that I wish to refer to is the 
eiUM)nragemenl of production of suitable literature in 
various Indian languages. The vast population of 
India, which is centred in villages, can be approached 
only by means (d suitable books in the vernaculars. 

I do not know whether the question of the publica- 
tion of books conif's under the purview of a eonfer- 
ence like this, but 1 have always felt that, steps 
should be taken to produce sound and heallby litera- 
ture of eoniparatively elernentary cbaractei in all 
subjects in the vernaculars, so that men and women, 
who are able to read only their own vernacular, 
might not be ent off from all contael with modern 
ideas. A few organizations like the Hindustani 
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Academy are atlemptinjj; soiiir work in this direction, 
bnt at present it is like a drop in tlu* ocean, when 
we consider the vast scujic of this work.” 

Dr. Woolncr^s pn^sideiitial address was 
full of relevant inft)i?nation. He bcffan by 
saying : 

Our friends ask us with hingnid interest what is 
the Library Confen'nee? 'Ihey realize, 1 suppose, 
mat there ar<* liliraries scattered about the <!ountry. 
They might even suppose tliat people particularly 
concerned with these might have some common 



Dr. A. C. Woollier 

interests to discuss. Just as there might be a con- 
ference of bridge engineers, or of people concerned 
with Hght-hoiises. Of course, those matters would 
be regarded by the Philistines as of much greater 
imp(»rlauce. A broken railway bridge or a light-house 
that fails to function may be the cause of serious 
loss of life and property. The lack of bridges may 
hamper trade and administration, the lack of light- 
houses makes navigation dangerous. But libraries, 
after all, say too many men in the street, what do 
they matter? Closing libraries does not hamper 
trade, they say, or cause an epidemic. 

Peasants, traders, lawyers and even school masters 
seem to get on quite happily without any books or 
with very few. Libraries are regarded as a luxury 
for the learned or as a conventional appendage of 
a university or of a secretarial. 

To many it would seem absurd to suggest that the 
tfansport of ideas and information is more important 
than the transport of goods and passengers, that the 
diffusion of knowledge was more important to the 
administration than easy communications or that the 
warning beams of knowledge penetrating the fogs 
of Mejudice and the darkness of ignorance are more 
essSiStial to' Inmian liie than navigation. Or even 
if is paid to knowhulge in the abstract onr 

fricildf; may not realize the role that can be played 
by Jifeaiies in the diffusion of enlightenment. 


Turning to the objects of the library 
ntoveinent Dr. Woolner said : 

Some of tlu* main objects of the library movement 
arc to niaktt people realize the importance of cdiica- 
lioriul and public libraries, to break up the general 
apathy of the public and of Governments with regard 
to this matter, and to make them realize that u 
niggardly judicy in this regard is false economy. 

PooiuiK Countries’ Examples 

If we wish to quote examples of what is done 
elsewhere it is not necessary to speak of the ricluir 
countries like Great Britain or the United Stales of 
America. 

Dr. Woollier then very properly gave 
examples from two of the poorer countries. 

The first is of the Slovenians, a small people in 
Eastern Europe, one of the ingredients of Yugo-Slavia, 
the kingdom ♦of the Southern Slavs. Of these 
Slovenians, who have their own Slavonic dialect, 
there are only about one and a half million (1.1 
million in Yugo-Slavia), and half of those in Slovenia 
live in villages of less than 500 people. The country- 
side is not wealthy; the chief town Ljubljana (or 
in German Laibach) is not very famous. Yet I find 
it re(u)rded in a b(K)k published last year that ‘most 
of the larger villages and all towns have public 
libraries, reading rooms and little theatre groups. 
Most homes, city and village alike, have book-sbclves 
with books on them.’ 

‘ Gnc book club had over 40, (XK) subscribers, anotluT 
nearly 30,000, two over 20,000. Juvenile book clubs 
distributed 100,000 books a year among 23,000 children 
between ten and fourteen.’ 

Baroda. 

My next example is Baroda. Every member of 
this conference will know something of what has 
been acliieved in that state by the enlightened policy 
and personal interest of His Highness the Gaikwad. 
The library movement in Baroda is part of a care- 
fully devised programme of mass education inaugu- 
rated and developed by His Highness. By 1907, 
elementary education was made compulsory for boys 
and girls throughout the Stale. It was soon realized 
that ‘ universal education required as an essential 
supplement to it a network of free public libraries 
which would keep literacy alive and enable men and 
women in rural areas to have access to sources of 
knowledge not hitherto open to them.’ His Highness 
insisted that ‘ libraries should not limit their benefits 
to the few English-knowing readers but should see 
lo it that their good work permeates through to the 
many’ so that every citizen in the State ‘may enrol 
himself in the people’s university — the library.’ A 
scheme of free public libraries on a grant-in-aid basis 
was introduced in 1910 and there is now a network 
of prant, town, village and travelling libraries which 
serve over 60 per cent of the population of the State. 
The latest figures I have seen (1931-32) show for a 
population of two and a half million 45 town and 
district libraries, over 800 village libraries, a dozen 
libraries for ladies and children and nearly 200 reading 
rooms. 

The average standard reached in India 
is far below that of botli the European and 
Indian examples given by the speaker. 
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Co-education 

There were several educational conferences 
held last month in diflercnt parts of the 
country. It is to be regretted that there is 
no space available^ to (piote even a few 
sentences from the leiirned and thoughtful 
addresses delivered at these gatherings by the 
experienced presidents and other educationa- 
lists. We will content ourselves with extract- 
ing the views of two of them on co-education. 

Professor Dr. Hemendra Kumar Sen, of 
the Calcutta University Science College, 
presiding over a Conference of the All Bengal 
College and University Teachers’ Association 
at Feni, said : 



Prof. Dr. H. K. Sen 

“ Speaking frankly, if our daughters and sisters 
are to enter the struggle of economic life, is it possible 
t() segregate the two sexes? If the former is accepted, 
the latter, i.e,, co-education, is not only inevitable 
but salubrious. On the other hand, if the economics 
of a nation is so ordained that women have no func- 
tion to play in the work-a day outdoor life, co- 
education may he to a great extent regarded unneces- 
sary. But this differentiation in the vo<!alion of the 
two sexes, cannot be absolute, as the fullest expres- 
sion of individual life demands extended experience, 
and, on the whole, if the ideals of truth and justice 
he inculcated, disturbance in social organization is 
not to be feared.” 

Mr. A. F. Rahman, Vice-chancellor of 
Dacca University, in the course of his 
presidential address at the All Bengal Teachers’ 


Conference at Dacca, dwelt on the subject of 

the education of women. 

Stressing the importance of the education of 
women, Mr. Rahman said that it would release a 
wealth of capacity which was now largely wasted. 
Educated women could contribute in increasing 
measure to the wealth, culture and activities of the 
country. 

With regard to the question of eo-education, Mr. 
Rahman thought that the ideal solution would be 
the existence of both types of institutions— the purely 
women’s institutions and institutions where co-educa- 
tion was given on the distinct understanding that 
w(uiien are not to heiHime appendages of men’s insti- 
tutions. if there was to he co-education, it should 
he real with women members on the teaching staff 
and such facilities as would enable women to have 
a lih^ of their own. He agreed with the view of 
the Inter-Universily Board that there may be co- 
education in the primary and university stages but 
in the formative and adolescent stages education 
should he imparled in separate institutions. 

Trade Unionists' Conference 

The 14th session of the All-India Trade 
Union Congress was held last month in 
Calcutta. Mr. Kiran Chandra Mitra, the 



Mr. Kiran Chandra Mitra 

chairman of its reception committee, pointed 
out in the course of his address of welcome 
that 

The field for Labour Movement in Bengal is so 
vast that it requires hundreds of sturdy workers to 
guide it correctly. Out of a million workers in the 
Province toiling ft»r their bread in various trades 
and industries, namely, Jute, Cotton, Textile, Tea 
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PJaiHatJon, Stael Works, Mills, Railways, 

Sieanifthips, Port and T)o<*,ks. ^ t hifular Transporl, 
Oil and Potrol, Gas and Elrrlricily, Foundries, llido 
an<l Skin, Pollories and Paints, Match factories, 

Knj^ineerinj; workshops and Collieries only about 
2 lakhs have ever heen organized and that even 
rather loosely. The India Pill is being: forged to 

tiglilen the bond furtlier and British Imperialism, 
hand in hand willi naliv<‘ capitalists and parasite 
landlords and ptitn(‘s, an* dancing in glee. On top 
of all this llnne is tfie ringing of another world 
war portending further untold miseries and destruc- 
tion. It is therefore high time that the workers them- 
selvt's should rise to the oite.usion, organize and 
strengthen their unions for their eoining struggle in 
order that they may come out victorious and enjoy 

for ever a lih* that their toil and sacrifice «*ntille 

them to, 

Mr. Flariharnath Shastri dwelt in his 
presidential address on tlie attitude to be 
adopted towards the Indian National Congress, 
on the capitalist offensive, on repression, on 
the J. P. C. Report (condevnning it and point- 
ing ont how it has consolidated all the 
reactionary forces in the country), on the 
necessity of consolidating the radical forces, 



I’andit Hariharnath Shnnna 

on the supreme importance of solidarity in 
the Trade ITmou Moyement, on alliance with 
the pegsantary, on contact with the youth 
movement and with workers in the Native 
States, on the organization of the unemployed, 


on alluuicc with the Congress Socialist I’arty, 
on the slogan of tlic general strike, and on "the 
duty of tln! working class to carry on vigorous 
propaganda lor release of Comrade Manaben- 
dra Nath Roy.” On the first point he said : 

Jl was impossible to convince tiicni that the Indian 
National Congn^ss willi which they had so closely 
hcen coniUN ted and which was hnilt on I heir sacrificcs 
was a party of tlie bourgeoisie. It wtnild h<‘ most 
suicidal policy to denounce the Congress and allow' 
it to tlrift to wrong channels. The Congress had 
to he made the central organization through which 
practical alliance of th»‘ cxploiltMl scclitms of the 
country could only he possible. 

Mr, Sub has Bose Successfully 
Operated Upon 

It has been a great relief to learn from a 
cable from Vienna, dated the 24th April, that 
Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose was successfully 
operated upon on that day by Professor 
Demel, an authority in internal diseases, and 
that his condition is satisfactory. Another 
cable sent four days later gives an (;([ually 
satisfa(*tory report. We hope he will now 
completely recover and be abl(‘ to serve the 
motherland and humanity with his usual 
devotion and industry. Ill as he has been, he 
has been nevertheless unremitting in promoting 



Mr. Subhas C. Bose 

the welfare of India in various ways. He has 
protested against and drawn the attention of 
ins countrymen to the vilification of India 
abroad by interested parties through films and 
and in other ways. Mr. Godfrey Nicholson, m.p., 
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liaving written in a British newspaper that the this amount for teaching Hindi to those whose 
Bengal detenus are kept in a state of comfort motlier tongue it is not. 

and even luxury and that their families and The fact that Mahatma Gandhi wants 
dependants are given adecpiate allowances, Hindi to become the lingua franca of India 
Mr. Bose has called upon- those in gives rise to the question of what he under- 
India who knew the actual fac.ts, which are stands by the word Hindi. As president of 
presumably different from this Britishers the Samrnelan at Indore he defined it as the 


version, to supply him with authentic details 
so that he may be able to contradict him. He 
has been, as President of the Bengal Provincial 
CV)ngress Gommittce, taking great interest in 
its affairs and Inis given it nec.essary advice. 
He has already writtem a book on the Indian 
struggle and is engaged in writing another, 
lie is actively interested in giving publicity 
abroad to true facts and views relating to 
India and will no doubt make a wise use of 
the funds left for the purpose by the late 
illustrious Indian j^atriot and statesman, Mr. 
V. J. Patel. 

The portrait of Mr. 8ubhas (>hanclra Bose 
published with this note is, we believe, the 
latest received ia India. It was despatched 
from Vienna on the 10th April last, before 
the operation he had to undergo, and received 
in Calcutta on the 2(ltli of the same month. 
It has been enlarged from a group. 

Mahatma Gandhi at the Hindi 
Sahifya Samrnelan 

The object of the Hindi Sahitya Sammelaii, 
stated generally, is to improve the Hindi 
language and literature and to spread its 
knowledge among those whose mother-tongue 
is not Hindi. The latter object loomed large 
at its last session, at Indore, presided over by 
Mahatma Gandhi, who has been trying his 
best for a number of years to make Hindi the 
lingua franca of India and eventually the 
language of the State. If India achieves 
swaraj Hindi inay become the State language. 
But under British predominance in India there 
is no chance of its becoming the State language. 
In any case, those whose mother tongue it 
is and who love it deserve success in their 
(ifforts to make it the official language through- 
out India. It is no common devotion to their 
cause which has prompted and enabled them 
to give Mahjitma Gandhi one lakh of rupees 
as the honorarium for presiding over the last 
session of the Samrnelan. Gandhiji will spend 


language which is spoken by Hindus and 
Muslims, written in both the Devanagari 
and Persian scripts, and which does not discard 
suitable words from English, Arabic, Persian, 
Sanskrit and other languages. So far as the 
langiiag(5 is concerned, die propriety of this 
definition cannot be disputed. As regards the 
script, no script in the world is perfect ; but the 
Devanagari alphabet is more phonetically and 
scientifically arranged than any other, and the 
same letter in it does not and cannot represent 
different sounds, nor is the same sound repre- 
sented by more than one letter. But there are 
certain disadvantages also. These can be 
got rid of by various devices. The adoption 
of the Roman script with the reejuisite dia- 
critical marks may also serve our purpose. 
But national sentiment is greatly against it. 

In the course of his presidential address 
at the Indore Samrnelan Mahatma Gandhi 
recapitulated what was being done for the 
preaching [prachar) and propagation of Hindi 
in different provinces. Coming to Bengal, 
he said, 

In Bengal a Samiti was created, evcr>'tliing was 
done. Hindi-loving Bengalees were also in good 
niind)er. Kainanand Balm, with the In^lp of Benarsi 
Das Chahirvedi, is publishing the yishaJ. Bharat. In 
Calenttu there are Hindi-loving Marwaris, but what- 
ever is being done in Bengal, should he considered 
as very little. 

As the editor of The Modern Review is 
the proprietor of Vishal Bharat y it is necess- 
ary to state that, it Gandhiji’s statement 
implies that T7.s7/r// Bharat was started and 
is conducted with the object of propagating 
Hindi among non-Hindi-speaking people, then 
he has been incorrectly informed. As 
Calcutta contains a far larger number of men, 
women and children whose mother tongue is 
Hindi than any other city in India, 
Ramanand Babu’s object in starting Vwhal 
Bharat was to provide these llindi-speakhig 
persons with a decent monthly magazine ; 
it was not and is not nis objeet to make those 
persons read Vishal Bharat whose mother 
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tongue is some other language. Moreover, 
considering the enormous sums of money with 
which the Hindi-speakers of Calcutta and 
elseWthere have filled his coffers by purchasing 
Vishal Bharat, it has becoinfe absolutely 
unnecessary for him to wish to lighten the 
pockets of non-Hindi-speakers by asking them 
to purchase that magazine. 

AU-^India Village Industries 
Exhibition 

At Indore Mahatma Gandhi opened the 
All-India Village Industries Exhibition also, 
besides presiding over the Hindi Sahitya 
Sammelan. 

He drove io the exhibition ground and in the 
presence of 10,000 people including the leading officials 
(»f the State and business men opened the first All- 
India Village Industries Exhibition. 

Declaring the exhibition open Gandhiji made a 
survey of the condition of the villages, their grin<ling 
poverty and increasing unemployment. He said he 
was prepared to open many more such exhibitions. 
“ The prosperity of India was not in the cities but 
in its 70,000 villages. This exhibition has not any 
extraordinary things but some industries that are 
about to die or in a dying condition are represented. 
This state of things was due to the negligence of 
the people to this phase of rural economy. We have 
to make ‘ Prayascliitta ’ and this exhibition is 
intended in short to be a ‘ Prayaschitta.’ 

In conclusion Gandhiji appealed to the people to 
make use of the knowledge they gain by seeing the 
exhibition and work for the prosperity of the villages. 
He also asked the cities to encourage village industries. 

A Hindu Merchant from America 

Dr. Satish Chandra Ghose, a veterinary 
surgeon of Calcutta, left India 27 years ago 
for America, There he started the "India 
Incense Company'^ in Chicago and has been 
carrying on his business there successfully for 
years. The Company deals in Indian incense 
and perfumes. After more than a (juarter 
of a century he has returned to India for a 
brief visit. His object is to introduce other 
kinds of indigenous Indian merchandise in 
America after his return to that continent. 
Those who want their goods to be introduced 
there may communicate with him. He intends 
to be in Cdcutta during the whole month of 
May. His address here will be, "Dr. S. C. 
Ghose, 48 Saukhai^tola East Lane, Calcutta.’^ 

Rafendraptk^ad^Jinnah Talks 

When (iie Con- 

ferepoe m6t at Delhi in February last the 
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so-calkid Rajendraprasad-Jinnah terms of 
communal settlement could be seen in the 
hands of many persons. We read them our- 
selves, though we did not care to have a copy 
of them. And now the Associated Press has 
made a discovery of these terms and published 
them as a great journalistic scoop as it were ! 
As the statement published by this news agency 
is misleading on some points. 

The following slalemeut has been issued under 
the signatures of Mr. Satyendra Nath Majumdar, 
Mr. Dhiresb Chandra Chakravariy, Mr. Dulal Chandra 
Mitra, and Mr. Chapala Kanta Bhattacharyya: — 
Our attention has been drawn to a report of the 
Associated Press published in Calcutta papers regard- 
ing the so-called Rajendraprasad-Jinnah terms of 
Communal Settlement. In this connection with regard 
Bengal Hindus the report states: — 

“ While they were willing to agree to reservation 
of seats for the Mussalmaus on the basis of joint 
electorate, they opposed differential franchise and 
demanded nine seals in Bengal and five seats at the 
centre from the Mussalmans.^’ 

Having had something to do with the negotiations 
that were being carried on in Delhi in this connec- 
tion we are in a position to state that the facts are 
otherwise than stated above. The Rajendraprasad- 
Jinnah terms were no doubt unacceptable to us; and 
we suggested counter-terms on the following lines: — 
(1) No differential franchise for any community, 
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(2) Distribution of seats, other than special, be* 
tween the Hindus and Mussalmans in Bengal should 
be according to population basis, as suggested by 
Lord Zetland, the minority alone having the right of 
forgoing the reservation, when it so chooses. 

Zetland Scheme 

According to the Zetland scheme referred to above, 
the 51 special seats out of the total 250 seats in 
the Lower House in Bengal, as under the Award, 
should be left undisturbed. The remaining 199 
should be distributed between the Hindus and 
Mussalmans according to the population basis 
(45: 54.4). In that case Mussalmans would get 109 
seats instead of 119, as at present; and the Hindus 
90, *.c., 10 seats more than the 80 given to them. 

This is exactly how the proportion works out on 
population basis and our demand was no more than 
this. Its justness does not admit of any dispute. 
There was, therefore, no question, as mentioned in 
ihe A. P. report, of Hindus demanding nine seats 
from the Mussalmans. As regards the Centre that 
is a matter for AIMndia and not for Bengal alone. 

The lafe Mr. G. R. Abhyankat 

Mr. V. S. Srinivasa Sastri writes in The 
Wtavada that Mr. G. K. Gokhale, founder of 
the Servants of India Society, had so much 
confidence in the judgment of the late Mr. G. 
IL Abhyankar, whose death at the age of (32 
took place last month, that he consulted hint 
before establishing the Society. Mr. Abhyankar 
was best known for his just, able and well- 
informed advocacy of the cause of the people 
of the Indian States. 'Phe fact that their 
existence has been absolutely ignored by the 
paramount power throughout the long-drawn 
deliberations and discussions preceding the 
<lrafting of the Government of India Bill some 
times made him bitter in his criticism of the 
parties concerned, which was only to be 
expected. But he was really a man of a 
genial nature. In him the people of the Indian 
States have lost one of their sincerest and 
most devoted friends. 

Mr. Saraf Chandra Bose's 
Resignation 

It is reported in the papers that Mr. Sarat 
Chandra Bose has sent a letter to the 
Governor-General tendering his resignation 
of his membership of the Legislative 
Assembly. The grounds of his resignation 
are understood to be two. He feels that as 
Government have refused to grant him 
facilities to discharge the duties of an elected 
member of the Assembly, the constituency 
which elected him should no longer go practi- 
cally unrepresented. Secondly, as there 
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has been going on a keen struggle in the 
Assembly between the Government and the 
Opposition and as it is likely to be keener 
during the coming Simla season, the Opposi- 
tion should not continue to be deprived of 
one vote. • 

Government have wronged him by depriv- 
ing him of his liberty for an indefinite period 
without trial and wronged his constituency 
and the country by depriving them of his 
services in the Assembly. Some reparation 
can be made by rescinding the order under 
Regulation III of 1818 against him and thus 
allowing him to attend the Assembly as an 
elected member. Partial reparation can also 
be made by at least giving him facilities for 
discharging his duties as an M. L. A. 

Prisoners and Silver Jubilee Rejoicings 
The Canadian Government have decided 
to release some prisoners at any rate on the 
occasion of the Kiug^s silver jubilee, in order 
that they too may participate in the rejoicings 
of the season, thus following an immemorial 
custom. The Government of India should 
follow suit. First of all the detenus should 
be released, on suitable honourable conditions 
in some cases, if necessary. In any case, 
just as it is usual on such occasions to remit 
part of the sentence of some prisoners, the 
detenus should at least be told definitely 
when the period of their detention will termi- 
nate. In the case of ordinaiy prisoners, 
some at least should be released and in the 
case of others there should be partial remission 
of their sentences. The Bengal Government 
and other Provincial Governments should 
accede to the request of the Feeding of the 
Poor Sub-Committee of the Calcutta Silver 
tfubilee Celebrations Committee that May 6 
should be declared a jail holiday and special 
rations should be allowed to all prisoners on 
that day, so that they also may feel some 
pleasure on the occasion. 

Un^free India and the Silver Jubilee 
On the occasion of His Majesty King 
George V^s silver jubilee there will be 
illuminations and much pomp and pageantry 
throughout the British Empire, including 
India. In this counftpy even the most ardent 
sane advocates of independence and freedom 
will wish a long life and happiness to Their 
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^ Majesties the King and Queen. But it will 
not be true to say that those persons in 
India who know and feel that they are not 
free will rejoice as wholeheartedly as His 
Majesty^s free subjects elsewhere. On the 
day •and night of the jubilee celebrations in 
the free countries of the Empire, just as there 
will be no darkness outside, so there will be 
no gloom of political despondency in the hearts 
of the people. 

Devastating Earthquake in Formosa 

According to a Reuter^s cable, dated 
Taihoku (Formosa) April 22, three thousand 
persons dead, ll,H86 injured, 10,000 houses 
collapsed .and 11,000 houses damaged are 
the latest figures relating to the havoc caused 
by the earthquake in Formosa, according to 
the governor-general of that island. 

We sincerely sympathize with the sufferers 
from this great disaster. 

Labour Minority View of 
/. A C. Report 

Mr. C. R. Attlee, Jsi. i\, who was a member 
of the Joint Parliamentary Committee, has 
contributed an article on "Tlie Indian Report^^ 
to the April number of The Asiiie Review, 
On the two Houses at the Centre he 
observes : 

The Council of Slate is an extra cog in the wheel. 
Particularly when it is given equal power with the 
Lower House and it is provided that this bulky, 
enormous body shall have a joint session some time 
or other. I do not know where they will sit — out 
in the open, 1 suppose. When you have a joint 
session like that, and you give equal powers to both 
Houses, why not have one House? 

As regards foreign affairs not being 
transferred to Indian control, he thinks, 

H you are going to be logical, if you do not 
give India control of her foreign affairs, you ought 
not to make her pay for her defence. 1 think, if 
you look through the whole range of precedents of 
the British Commonwealth, you will find that where 
provinces have not had responsible government, they 
have not paid for their own defence. India has paid 
for her own defence, and her defence apart from 
the local circumstances, the North-West Frontier and 
30 on, depends on foreign policy. If the foreign 
policy is in the hands of the Government here, In^a 
may be affected by issues quite outside her own 
interests. 

I think also that we need to remember that we 
are Hving in a new age; that foreign affairs should 
he, if th^ are not, a matter for Geneva; that India 
Is already member of the League of Nations. I 
think it Is reasonable that when we move on, as I 
hojie wp shall, to a new and different kind of foreign 


affisirs, that India should have command of her own 
destinies. 

Again, as regards finance, he observes : 

I cannot understand why India should not have 

charge of her finance. Nobody is free unless they 

have charge of their finance. There was a man up 
at Oxford in my time who used to have to write 
home to his parents every time he wanted to buy 
anything and they sent him a postal order. It was 

a bad training for that lad, and I do not think he 

remained solvent very long. A special responsibility 
is placed on the Governor-General in respect of 
finance. I do not think it is either necessary or 
right. I think you have to exercise trust in the matter. 

His opinions on safeguards also are frankly 
stated. 

To my mind when you come to consider safeguards, 

I he only effective safeguard is goodwill. 

I rlo not much believe in safeguards to this and 
that. I know there are some safeguards you have 
lo have, unfortunately, because of distrust by certain 
sections of Indians of each other. I do not believe 
in all these other safeguards. I am certain that 
with regard to commerce it is perfectly futile to 
put in safeguards, because if there is one particular 
part of political practice that has been thoroughly 
learnt in India it is the boycott. I cannot conceive 
how you are going to make people buy our goods 
if they do not want lo. Therefore we say, reduce 
Kafegiiards lo a minimum, and let them gradually 
fall into desuetude as they have in the rest of th<‘ 
Dominions. 

Let 118 take the same way in the Provinces. 1 
say let us reduce the safeguards as far as possible. 

I do not think you can get very far on fear. The 
only way lo conquer it is by goodwill. Above all, 
if we want lo gel anywhere, we must remember that 
India at the stage now reached cannot be ruled 
against her will, because the sentiment of Indian 
Nationalism runs right through your educated classes, 
including tliose in Government service. 

Regarding Defence his advice is : 

At the Centre from the start work for complete 
responsibility. Do not cut, say, the reserved subject 
of defence right off. Have a statutory committee 
of your Legislature, and hope Indians will gradually 
get more and more experience and more and more 
control, and have a definite programme of Indianissa- 
lion, until you will come to the time in which you 
ep hand that over, because that after all is the 
biggest obslacb' of all in regard to full self-govern- 
ment, 

British Labour and Indian Seamen 

Mr. Jamimdas Mehta has rightly shown that 
the British Labour Party want to deprive 
Indian seamen of their jobs in British ships. 
And yet they talk of international solidarity 
in the ranks of labour throughout the world 
irrespective of colour and creed ! 

'* Futile*’ Discharge of Duty 

Should one do one’s duty when there is 
little or no prospect — at any rate no immediate 
prospect— of being rewarded with the attain- 
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ment of one’s object ? This question has been 
answered directly and indirectly in many of 
the sacred books of India. Miss Margaret 
Barr, m. a., Unitarian Minister of Reli^n, 
who works in Calcutta and the Khasi Hills, 
has pointed this out in The Tiuitiirer of 
London^ as follows : 

In a report under the heading ‘ The Relationship 
between Goodness and God,’ in The Inquirer of 
February 9, the Rev. G. S. Whitby states: ** In 
comparatively recent years certain thinkers have 
recognized th&t goodness is independent of any 
sanction or Divine will, and that good activities can 
only be considered ethically worth while in so far 
as they are indulged in for their own sake” (my 
italics). If he were to study the ancient Scriptures 
of the East he would find that there is nothing 
recent about such teaching, except perhaps in 
Ghristian communities. 

I am glad to have the opportunity of raising this 
matter, as I find increasingly that this teaching 
constitutes not only the keynote of the Bhagavad 
Gita (the best beloved of all Hindu scriptures), but 
also the most unanswerable challenge of Indians to 
the claim of Cliristianily to be the greatest of the 
world’s religions. The example of Christ, of course, 
illustrates the same point, but J can find little in 
his words that does so, and a great deal that 
suggests the exact opposite. It is doubtless implicit 
in such parables as the Good Samaritan and tlie 
Sheep and the Goats, but in Hindu scriptures it is 
more than implicit, it is stated clearly and explicitly 
over and over again. The following are two striking 
passages out of many ; 

“ Find full reward 

Of doing right in right! Let right deeds be 
Thy motive, not the fruit which comes from them. 

.... those souls 
Wiiicli seek reward for works, make sacrifice 
Now, to the lower gods. 1 say to thee 
Here have they their reward.” 

(Bhagavad Gila). 

She gives "another example. 

The second passage is from the Ramayana, one 
of the world’s greatest epics. The hero, Rama, has 
many griefs and troubles to go through, and on one 
occasion when things are at their blackest he is 
almost reduced to despair. 

“Are the gods dead? [he cries!. Has blind 
Destiny become the ruler of our fates? What means 
this evil fortune that pursues me? Why am I, who 
have made Truth and Purity and Kindliness the 
rule of my life, thus hated by the pds? It were 
best to change ray conduct, since this is the meed 
Heaven keeps to pay the righteous.” 

But that though does not conquer. A moment 
later he continues, in a speech which should he 
known to 'everyone in East and West who cares 
about the truiinph of the spirit of man : 

“I was wrong. Virtue is a service man owes to 
himself, and though there were no Heaven, nor any 
God to rule the world, it were no less the binding 
law of life. It is man’s privilege to know the right 
and follow it. Betray and persecute me, brother 
men! Pour your rage on me^ 0 malignant devils. 
Smile, or watch my agony with cold disdain, ye 
blissful guds! Ear^ He}!, and Heaven, comUne 


your might to crush me— I will still hold fast by 
this inheritance! My strength is nothing— time can 
shake and cripple it; my youth is transient— already 
grief has withered up my days; my heart— alas! it 
^ems well-nigh broken now! Anguish may crush 
it utterly and life may fail; but even so, my Soul, 
that has not tripped, shall triumph, and dying, give 
the lie to soulless I^stiny, that dares to boast itself 
man’s master.” 

Could anything be more explicit than that? 

A Muhammadan Minister on 
^^Weighfagd^ 

A Muhammadan member of the Bombay 
Legislative Council and his friends wanted 
insistently that there should be weightage in 
Muhammadan representation in municipal 
and local boards as in the Legislative Council, 
Thereupon Sir S. N. Bhutto, a Muhammadan 
minister in the Bombay Government, asked 
rather warmly : ‘^From where is this weightage 
to be given ? Which community should be 
robbed of its representatives in order to 
provide more seats for the minorities ?” The 
reply, of course, is, ^^The Hindu community 

Sir S. N. Bhutto^s questions are like an 
echo of what the British Prime Minister said 
in the House of Commons in 1931 on the 
same subject of weightage : 

“ It is very clifBcull lo convince these vei 7 delightful 
people (advocates of separate communal representa- 
tion willi weightage. Ed., M. H,) that if you give 
one comnuinity weightage, you cannot create weight- 
age out of nothing. You have to take it from some- 
i)ody else. When they discover that, they become 
confused indeed, and find that they are up against 
a brick wall.” 

They are not at all confused, and they 
are never against a brick wall when the Hindus 
have to be robbed of some of their due number 
of seats. 

Japan s Offer of Loan to China 

Individuals among all nations have occa- 
sionally acted in a disinterested manner, even 
sacrificing their own worldly interests. No 
nation has yet acted in that spirit It is to be 
presumed, therefore, that Japan's offer of 
adequate loans to China has been made with 
an ulterior object in view — particularly as 
she would not allow, if she could, other coun- 
tries to accommodate China. That ulterior 
object is to have a practical monopoly in 
course of time of the exploitation of China's 
resources and of trade with that country, 
and the ultimate object is to make China a 
protectorate and dependency of Japan. 
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Britain ha« enormous financial interests 
involved in China and has enjoyed very 
great trading facilities. In self-interest she 
ought to have done that in the way of lending 
money to China which Japan wants to do. But 
she refrained from doing so (and thereby lost the 
opportunity of obtaining China^s friendship, en- 
riching herself and preventing Japan from 
becoming economically and politically stronger) 
fearing perhaps that China might with the money 
lent to her become organized and strong and 
thus indirectly a menace to her Indo-Burmeso 
empire. Britain was also probably afraid 
of offending Japan, the strongest power in 
Asia, where this Indo-Burmese empire is 
situated. But a Sino- Japanese combination, 
with China organized with the help of 
Japanese money and men, would be a greater 
tnenace to all European exploiters and rulers 
of extensive regions in Asia. 

Indian Sfafisfical Insfifufe 

As the Indian Statistical Institute does not 
do any work of a spectacular or sensational 
character, it has not drawn much public atten- 
tion. Nevertheless it is an important institution 
carrying on valuable and useful research. 
Some information relating to its activities is 
contained in the annual report for 1934-35 
presented at its last meeting by Professor 
P. G. Mahalanobis, its honorary secretary. 

A research grant of Rs. 5,000 per annum has been 
sanctioned by the Government of India for three 
years with effect from 1935-36. In terms of it, the 
Institute undertook to attend to inquiries of a statis- 
tical nature, to take up special investigations 
involving statistical analysis of data^ and to give 
special courses of training (extending from one 
month to a year in duration) in analytic statistics 
to officers deputed by Government Departments, 
Universities and other recognized institutions. An 
All-India Committee of experts was appointed to 
initiate and guide research work in this connection. 

Another interesting item was about holding 
examinations for Diplomas in Statistics. 

Another equally interesting proposal was to set 
up a Committee of businessmen, statisticians and 
economists to scrutinize the form and content of 
official statistical publications and to suggest improve- 
ments. 

It is pleasant to find from the Secretary’s report 
that the Institute has heen able to win recognition 
atffoad. foreign statisticians of repute are 

aet^ associating themselves in the work of the 
I^tntO. ^ Some have contributed papers to 
the Indian Journal of Statistics.” The 
the services of one of the fore- 
moat viz,. Prof. Coirado 

, by electing him as the second Hono- 

rary Fellow^ the first Honorary Fellow being Prof. 


From the report of research work done in Calcutta 
and the three branches in Bombay, Poona and Mysore, 
it appears that the Institute has taken a very com- 
prehensive view of Statistics. Most of the work was 
naturally concentrated in Calcutta the papers 
presented in the Colloquiums being on such diverse 
subjects as : 

(a) Organization of Statistical Studies in Europe; 

(b) Fundamental Concepts of Sampling Theory; 

(c) Statistical Analysis of Examination Marks; 

(d) Problem of Two Samples; (e) Harmonic 
Analysis; (f) Interpolation; (g) Problem of 
K-samples. 

An annual research grant of Rs, 8,000 has been 
recently sanctioned by Imperial Council of Agricul- 
ture Research and another grant of Rs. 3,000 by the 
Government of Bengal. The entire statistical work 
of the Bengal Board of Economic Inquiry was 
entrusted to the Statistical Laboratory. 

Sir R. N. Mukerjee was re-elected the President 
of the Institute. Among the Vice-Presidents are 
businessmen such as Sir E. C. Benthall and Lala 
Shri Ram, scientists such as Sir C. V. Raman, 
officials concerned with Statistics such as Dr. John 
Mattliai and Dr. C. W. B. Normand. The Council 
is also fully representative of all provinces and 
interests. Prof. P. C. Mahalanobis was re-elected as 
the Hony. Secretary and Prof. H. C. Ghose and 
Dr. H. Sinha as Joint Secretaries. 

Congress and Indian States' Subjects 

JuBUULPORE. April 25. 

At tlie A. I, C. C. meeting Mr. N. V, GadgiJ 
(Poona) moved a resolution expressing the view 
that the interests of Indian States subjectes were as 
much the concern of the Indian National Congress 
as those of British India and assuring the former 
of full support of the Congress in their cause. 

(Japtain Avadesh Seth, Sardar Vallabh- 
bhai Patel, & Pandit G. B. Pant opj)osed the 
resolution, and Sardar Narbada Prasad Singh 
and Mrs. Kamaladevi Chattopadhyaya 
supported it. It was finally adopted without 
even a show of hands, as when the time for 
voting came none opposed it 

Famine Conditions in Two Madras 
Districts 

Madras, April 25. 

According to a special telegram despatched to the 
Government of India regarding the famine conditions 
in Anantapur and Bellary districts for the week 
ending 20th April by the Local Government, there 
are seven relief works in Anantapur districts and 
five in Bellary, also two test works in Anantapur and 
one test work in Bellary. 

The distress is acute in Anantapur, but not 8eriou^^ 
in Bellary. Cooly classes and agricultural labourer^ 
are mostly affected. 

The number relieved by Anantapur works 23,876, 
gratuitous 7,376, total 31,252 and Bellary work- 
6,619, gratuitous 2^95, total ^,9l\.-^Ass0cUUci^ 
Press, 

Another Collector of Folk Songs 

Headers of The, Modern Eeview know that 
F^eB8(»r PsTeodro SatPjrw^i of the Fan jab 
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is an enthusiastic and indefatigable collector 
of folk songs. A young man hailing from 
Mymeusingh has also yielded to its seductive 
charms. 

, , New Delhi, April 24. 

Sj. Harish Chandra Kar of Mymensingh who is 
out on an All-India tour on foot for collection of 
folk songs, folk poems and rural ballads of the 
different provinces in India, has arrived in Delhi. 

The ambitious tourist started from Mymensingb 
on July 30 last and has so far crossed about 2,i500 
miles on foot. He has visited many places including 
Santhal Parganas, Monghyr, Patna, Gaya, Ghazipur, 
Buxar, Benares, Allahabad, Mirzapur, Sultanpur, 
I’yzabad, Ajodhya, Lucknow, Cawnpore, Agra, 
Meerut, Brindaban and other places.— f/mVed Pnss. 

Firozabad Afrocifies 

In the course of tlie disturbances in 
b'irozabad arising out of the last Muharruiu 
jU'ocessions, the only door by which the 
inmates of a Hindu doctor's house could 
come out was closed or blocked by a 
Muhammadan mob, who then set fire to it. 
in consequence all the eleven persons 
including children, who were in the house, 
died. Hindus, individually and in Conference 
assembled, and many ludian newspapers have 
condemned these fiendish atrocities. Among 
Muhammadans, Sheikh Mushir Husain 
Kidwai of the United Provinces and Mr. Fazlal 
Haq of Bengal have condemned them. The 
( /ouncil of the A 11 -India Muslim League, which 
met at Lahore on the 21st April last, seven 
days after the Firozabad atrocities, did not 
take any notice of them. Ignorance could not 
have been the reason. 

There has been no independent official 
enquiry so far. 

Allahabad, April 26. 

A Firozabad message published in a local daily 
says that the Government has issued strict instructions 
to the District Magistrate, Police Superintendent 
and the Commissioner not lo provide any informa- 
tion to the press in connection with the recent 
communal noL-^United Press. 

This hashiug-up policy can only deepen 
public suspicion, amounting to conviction. 

From what has appeared in the papers 
it seems the disturbances were not the result 
of a siiddpn outburst of fanaticism but were 
premeditated and pre-arranged. Many out- 
siders had come, e, g.^ from Agra where the 
Muharrum celebrations were more spectacular 
than in the small town of Firozabad. 

One cannot help feeling that the officers 
who were entrusted with the task of maintain- 
ing law and order there failed to do their duty. 


A Women's Infernafional League 
on the Indian ^'Reforms" 

The following resolution was passed by 
the International Executive Committee, of 
the Women's International League for Peace 
and PVeedom at a meeting held in London on 
March 25th-30th last : 

“In view of the importance of the maintenance 
and development of the democratic principle, the 
Women’s International League for Peace and Free- 
dom has followed closely the progress ^ of the 
negotiations for self-government in India, The 
International Executive Committee of the 
W. L L. P. F. views with grave concern the fact 
that the proposals for a new constitution under 
consideration by the Governments of the United 
Kingdom are unacceptable to the Indian people. It 
expreses its earnest desire that the situation should 
immediately be reviwed in consultation with Indian 
opinion. 

“This mceiiiig also urges upon organized groups 
of men and women in British India the need for a 
clear presentaiion of their case such as has been 
given by the Indian Princes in their recent state- 
ment issued mi March 18th.” 

This has been done by the Hindu Maha- 
sabha and the U, Tjiberal Conference 
recently. 

A Poem by Rabindranath Tagore 

On Tuesday the 2nd April last an Indian 
matinee was given in London in aid of the 
Istaraboul International Women's Congress. 
The performance closed with Miss McCarthy 
declaiming a beautiful poem entitled Woman, 
specially written by Rabindranath Tagore. 
It is printed below : 

The fight is ended. 

Shrill cries of loss trouble the air. 

The gains, soiled and shattered, are a 
burden too heavy to carry home. 

Come, Woman, bring thy breath of life. 

Close all cracks with kisses of tender green. 

Nurse the trampled dust into fruitfulness. 

The morning wears on ; 

The stranger sits homeless by the roadside, 
playing on his reed. 

Come, woman, bring thy magic of love ! 

Make infinite the corner between walls, 

There to build a world for him, 

Thine eyes its stars, thy voice its music. 

The gate-door cr^ks in the wind. 

The time is leave-taking at the day's end. 

Come, Woman, bring thy tears ! 

I^t thy tremulous touch call out its last 
lyric 

From the moment of parting. 
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Let the shadow of thy sad gaze haunt 
the road across the hills. 

The night deepens ; 

The house is empty ; its loneliness aches 

with silence. 

Come, woman, bring thy lamp of vigil ! 

Enter thy secret chamber of sorrow. 

Make the dark hours quiver with the 
agony of thy prayer. 

Till the day dawns in the East. 

Bengal Agricultural and Industrial 
Exhibition 

The Bengal Provincial Agricultural and 
Industrial Exhibition, organized in connection 
with the political conference at Dinajpur, was 
opened on the 19 th April last by Dr. Praphulla 
Ohaudra Ghosh, whose sufferings and sacrifices 
in the cause of the country are well known. 
A brief summary of his address is given 
below : 

“ 1 am not opposed lo machinery being introduced 
in our country. But I am opposed to placing the 
machine on the divine altar of the Soul. Machine- 
phobia is a crime: no less a crime is machine- 
mania.” 

Dr. Ghosh proceeded, “In order to solve the acute 
problem of unemployment among our youths, we have 
to revive our decadent cottage industries. Oiir 
innumerable cottage industries if revived can provide 
employment to thousands of young men.” 

Dr. Ghosh next described the sad plight of the 
different cottage industries of Bengal. As for 
instance, the silk-industry. Dr. Ghosh stressed the 
necessity of levying protective duty on the articles 
imported from other countries which have been 
gradually encroaching upon the indigenous industries 
in the Indian market. He also pointed out the 
necessity of providing special facilities for production 
and sale to poor village artisans of Bengal. Another 
factor which stood in the way of the revival of 
Bengafs village industry. Dr. Ghosh said, was the 
high rate of interest prevailing in the villages. Any 
move towards the restoration of Bengal’s dying 
industries would ever be useless unless a solution 
of this problem had been found out. The village 
artisan as the village agriculturist is much in need 
of credit facilities, which they do not at all get 
from the village Mahajans. 

Turning to the agriculturists in the villages. 
Dr. Ghosh pointed out the necessity of a co-ordinated 
plan of improving the fertilization of lands. He 
gave a long list of cheap manures which, if properly 
applied, might yield immense benefit towards this 
direction. Dr. Ghosh emphasized that propaganda 
among the xun^ population was very essential to 
remove the darkpeis of illiteracy and ignorance in 
thfe prhtdh are the cause of so many evils 

now rampaktiiii die land. 

Referring tb the jute restriction scheme recently 
adopts jiy Dr. Ghosh said that he was 

not oppds^' jto Ihe scheme. But, he said, with the 
restriction^ pf the area of jute land, restriction of 
prices wasv necesaary. MtPreover, the 0illlty pf 


jute is not the same in eacli district. So a general 
restriction of jute cultivation in every district in 
equal proportion would be an economic blunder and 
an unalloyed evil not only to the agriculturist of the 
village but to the whole nation at large, which should 
very cautiously be avoided. 

^n conclusion, Dr. Ghosh pointed out the two evils 
in Bengal, namely, communalism and provincialism, 
which greatly retarded the economic and political 
progress of the province. 

Cawnpore Hindu Mahasabha Session 
In some of our previous notes we have 
referred to the Cawnpore session of the Hindu 
Mahasabha. From njany points of view it 
was a very important and successful session. 
Bhikshu Ottama’s address has been referred 
to before. The address of Mr. Brijcndra 
Swarup, chairman of the reception committee, 
was lucid, powerful and an able presentation 
of the Hindu cause. 

We have already printed the principal 
resolution of this session. Other resolutions 
related to the communal decision, the Govern- 
ment of India Bill, the Karachi firing, the 
Firozabiid atrocities, Hindu mngatJuin, Buddha 
Gaya temple question, promotion of harmony 
and solidarity among different Hindu sects, 
communal representation in services etc. 

Professor A. C. Mukherjee 

By the deatli of Rai llabadur Professor 
Abhay Chai'an Mukherjee the United Provinces 
have lost a distinguished educationalist He 
was a brilliant student who stood first in all 
UnivCTsity examinations up to the si.A. Enter- 
ing the educational service he rose to be the 
senior professor of English literature in Muir 
Central College, Allahabad, the pr^ier 
Government College in the province. He was 
afterwards appointed secretary to the High 
School and Intermediate Education Board, 
U. P. He was very conscientious and dutiful 
in the discharge of his duties and consequently 
often overworked himself. That was probably 
one of the reasons why he died prematurely 
at the age of 56. He was simple and unassum- 
ing in his manners and very popular with his 
students, whom he tried to help in every way. 

The India Bill and Dominion Status 
Unless one writes a racier big book one 
cannot bring out in full tbe roaottoaory, 
retrograde; and mischievous character of tbe 
India BiU now before the British House of 
CoQUBQns. It is only one or two points tiiat 
we <»Q now end Uten tHooeb apon. 
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Sir Samuel Hoare stated in the House of 
Commons some time ago that the British 
Government adhered to all their pledges and 
promises in relation to India, including the 
goal of dominion status. But as the Bill was 
introduced without a preamble, it could not 
be stated in the preamble that dominion status 
has India’s political goal. The present 
Government of India Act is to be repealed 
with the exception of its preamble. But the 
cliairman has ruled that nothing about 
dominion status can be added to this preamble. 
So the ^^dcclarcd policy of Parliament” would 
not be to lead India to the goal of dominion 
status, but what it is stated to bo in this 
preamble, namely, 

“ To provide for I lie increasing association of Indians 
in every hrancli of Indian ad min ist ration , and for 
the gradual development of self-governing instilii- 
lions, with a view to the progressive realization of 
rospoiisihle Government in British India as an integral 
j)arl of the empire : 

“And . . . progress in giving effect to this policy 
can only be achieved by successive stages, .... 

“And . . . the lime and manner of each advance 
(‘an he determined only by Parliament, upon whom 
responsibility lies for tlie welfares and advancement 
of the Indian peoples.” 

And this preamble cannot be changed — not 
at any rate by us. 

This is self-deteruiiuatioii with a veuge- 
juice ! 

It is probable that Labour members will 
make an attempt to shove in the words 
Dominion status somewhere in the Rill at its 
third reading. That attempt will not stieceod. 
Wo shall wait to see how it is frustrated. 

Civil Services and The India Bill 

Chapter IT of Part X of the India Rill 
<leal8 with the civil services, that is, generally 
speaking, with the Indian (Uvil Service, the 
Indian Medical Service (Civil) and the Indian 
l^)lice Service, and, also posts concerned with 
irrigation. Recruitment, p.ay, leave, pensions, 
punishment, etc., so far as these services arc 
eoncenied, will be under the control of the 
Secretary of Sbite, not that of the Government 
of India. Clause 251 of the Rill as introduced 
in Pariiament provided that 

“ His Majesty in Council may transfer to such 
authority as*may he specified in his Order all or any 
of the powers conferred by this chapter on the 
Secretary of Slate with respect to the making of 
appointments, but notliing in any such order shall 
affect the functions of the Secretary of State in 
relation to persons appointed before the Order comes 
into operation.” 

At tiie inalBtence of and in order to please 
l^he Civil Services this clause has been omitted. 


For there was in it the dangerous possibility 
of the powers mentioned above being trans- 
ferred to some authority in India having a 
partially black or brown complexion. How 
can our masters of the Civil Services think of 
being servants of such authority ? 

The Indian Women s University 

It is very welcome news that an amicable 
settlement has been arrived at between the 
authorities of the Indian Women’s University 
and the executors of the estate of their bene- 
factor, the late Sir Vithaldas Tliackersey. 
Henceforth the University will receive the 
yearly grant of Its. 52,500 from the executors, 
and within or at the end of seven years 
Government promissory notes of the face 
value of Rs. 15 lakhs will have to be purchas- 
ed and held in trust by them for tlie Uni- 
versity. Both parties arc to be congratulated 
upon this settlement, which ensures the perman- 
ence of Prof. 1). K. Karve’s achievement and 
frees him from anxiety. 

Dam Dam Aviation Disaster 

It has given a great shock to the public 
to learn that at Qouripore, about two miles 
north of Hum Dam aerodrome, two planes 
collided on the morning of the 28th April last, 
resulting in the death of two pilots and two 
joy-riders. The pilots were Mr. B. K. Das 
and Mr. 1). K. Roy, and the passengers Miss 
E. M. Jlrownlow and Mr. P, Guptii. We 
convey our sympathy to the relatives and 
friends of the deceased. 

A Brave Woman 

Forward writes : 

The wife of Natal)ar Purkait of Brindabanpur in 
the Arambagh sub-division of the district of Hughli 
had not only the pluck to foil the attempt of a gang 
of dac(.)its to raid lier house, but also the courage 
to strike one of them. It is reported that while at 
mid-night soim^ lime ago a gang of dacoits, armed 
with lathis, axes and other weapons gained entrance 
into lier house and began to assault her husband to 
obtain a clue about the valuables, she managed to 
get a dagger and fatally wounded one of the dacoits 
on the thigh which so frightened the gang that they 
made good their escape carrying the wounded man 
with them. The man died shortly after and liis dead 
body was discovered later on which led to the detec- 
tion and arrest of the gang. 

"Not Based Upon Any Common Objection” 
Early last month, aaaly^g tiie Indian 
opposition to the India Bill, tlie London 
Times wrote in a leading aitide that “what is 
constantly overlooked isi the fact that Indian 
opposition is not based upon any common 
ol^eotion.” But what is perhaps more persist- 
ency %nored in Britain is tbat^ whatever the 
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nature of the particular objection of any com* 
munity, class, political party, caste or province, 
there is objection on the part of all — none 
being satished. 

•As for there being no common objection, 
how can there be any ? The Tory party of 
Britain has drafted the Bill on the principle 
of "divide and riile,^^ and, therefore, while all 
groups have objections, there is division in 
the ranks of the objectors — proving the astute- 
ness of the framers of the Bill. 

Appoitifmenf of Examiners by fhe 
Calcutta University 

The All Bengal College and University 
Teachers’ Association in their "Bulletin’^ (Vol. 
IX, NoJ), on the eve of their annual Conference 
at Feni, commented on certain matters affect- 
ing the University administration. This should 
be brought to the notice of a wider public. 

The "Bulletin’’ observes : 

“We have often referred to the unsatisfactory way 
of appointing examiners. Here is ample room for 
tadbir, patronage and nepotism. We expected that 
our new Vice-Chancellor would scrutinise carefully 
the list of examiners to see that one uniform principle 
was followed. A number of cases of glaring injustice 
has, however, been brought to our notice in the 
appointments of this year,” h* ♦ * 

“ Interesting revelations may be made if the 
University publishes a list showing the distribution 
of part-time lecturerships, paper-setters and examiners, 
college by college. That would show how unfairly 
raoffusil colleges are treated, and how particular 
colleges in Calcutta are specially favoured in this 
respect. In fact a malignant critic went so far as 
to assert that a particular college was being sub- 
sidised by the University in this way,” 

One would also like to know in this 
connection as to how many gentlemen famed 
for their "notes” "short-cuts” and "questions 
and answers” series have, in distinct contra- 
vention of the University Regulations, beett 
appointed examiners to the University ? 

Is it not also a fact that certain gentlemen 
connected with prominent Calcutta journals 
have been enjoying the patronage of the 
University, as part-time lecturers in the 
University or as tabulator ? 

Such a policy cannot but rob those journals 
of their independence and be highly pre- 
judicial to the public interest 

Conduct of University Examinations 

The same "Bulletin” very properly writes ; 
“We have noticed that sometimes semi-Hterate 
men are appointed as guards in the University 
Examinations. Would the University consider the 
de^rability el appeunting unemployed graduates only 
as Such? In these days of educated unemployment that 
may briomt some relief to a few peopK lldt course 


IB also calculated to bring back the rigid tone of 
supervision at University Examination.” 

Further, is it not a fact that in recent years 
a definite communal bias is being shown in the 
appointment of examiners as well as invigila- 
tors ? 

The "Bulletin” adds : 

“It is rumoured that an Intermediate examinee ai 
an examination centre in an important Calcutta 
college was expelled from the examination hall by 
the presiding officer. The expelled boy was for certain 
mysterious and inexplicable reasons permitted to sit 
at the examination centre in the University buildings 
the same day jor the same paper. We wonder how 
that was possible. We can only hope that the high 
and important connections of the examinee concerned 
did not influence the judgment of the University in 
this matter. 

“ Principals and professors in charge of University 
examinations are not quite sure of their own position 
after this incident, and some of them would not dare 
accept the responsibility of conducting University 
Examinations.” 

Represenfafion of fhe University 
in fhe Legislature 

The “Bulletin” writes : 

“ We understand that the Government of Bengal 
has decided to limit the franchise in the Calcutta 
University constituency to: — (i) Members of the 
Senate, (ii) all registered graduates who had paid 
their fees for life and (iii) all registered graduates 
who had paid their fees for two academic years imme- 
diately preceding the academic year in which the 
election was held. 

“We strongly protest against this measure, depriv- 
ing as it does thousands of alumni of the University 
of their rights of franchise, and limiting the electorate 
to about Fellows and Registered Graduates. This 
procedure, we are sure, would take away the repre- 
sentative character of the election. Wc hope that 
the Government would reconsider its decision and 
allow the present practice to continue.” 

We invite the attention of the authorities 
to the above extracts. Evidently certain 
persons in authority in the University have 
backed up the schoiue, apparently for selfish 
reasons. 

Nepotism and Coterie-^rule Again 7 

We arc told that a determined attempt 
seems to be going on to centralize powers in 
tlie hands of a small coterie. Certain rumours 
regarding some impending administrative 
appointments, if true, would mean the re- 
inforcement of nepotism and jobbery in* the 
University. Is it not a fact that a certain 
Calcutta barrister of not much legal or juristic 
distinction is going to be placed in charge of 
the Law College and the grounds are being 
properly prepared quietly and silently for the 
pm^pose ? The University Law College has 
a reputation to maintain, and its Principal, 
apart from his relationship to the authorities, 
must be able to command the respect of the Bar. 
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THK (;rowth of poinJLA'rroN iin India 

llv \A(!K\.)RA XATIl (JI l’TA 


I S lh(‘ |)()|)iil;dioti of Indin o^^rowin^' so 
rapidly ;m<l so larocly as to n'iv(‘ rise to 
aiixioiy and alarm *,' Do tlio dr(‘rMinial 
(•(‘Msns lio'un's show a v(‘rv liioh ratio 
of iii<'r(‘as(* *' lias any statement Ixam issued 
oil lliis suhjeet !)y th(‘ ( iovf'riiment ? To all 
lli(‘<e (|mvstions (,li(‘ answ(‘r is in the ne^’ative. 
Ail that has happ(m(‘d is that during the last 
l(‘i;islali\a‘ s(‘ssion at N(‘W Delhi a nderenee 
\va^ mad<‘ to this sid)jeet in tin' Comieil of 
State, but it was merely casual. There was 
no debate* and no discussion, no statement 
was made* on Ix'half of tin* (Jovernment and 
the matt(*r dro|)|)ed. 

The jrrowth of |) 0 |)ulation is a normal 
cours<^ of nature, 'rin* human family has 
j;rowu in the spa(*e of many thousands of 
c(‘ntiiri(‘s tlironi*!! many phases of devmlopmont. 
Ihit (h(‘re is no n(*eessary continuity or 
permanence in the lile of a race. Great 
nations of ancient tinn's hav(’ disapp(*ared. 
Tin* ancient K^yptians, Gr(*eks, Romans, 
Aryans, Persian^, Assyrians, Ihibylonians have 
all ^-om*. Of course, otln*r rac(*s an* liviiiiji; 
in the lands occupied by them, lisnally, 
th(*ro is soiiie sort of automatic adjustment 
b(*tween the* land and the nnmb(*r of Jiiouths 
it can feed, for tin* Earth is tlie ultimate 
Mother of the hnnian race. 

In early limes there was never any 
'|m‘stion as how to cheek the ejrowth of 
population, but only how to increase it, b(*cau.se 


an enhaiu'cnn'nt of man-power was necessary 
for oirensiv(‘ and dcf(‘nsiv(* pnrpos(*s. The 
commandment was soh'mnly laid upon the 
j)eopl(* that they should ^row and multiply. 
In tin* Vedas it is e\pi‘(‘ssly (*njoined that a 
nndlier should b(*ar ten heroic sons. Si»nilarly, 
tln're is a ehai>t(*r in the Kh()rd(*h A vesta, 
the scripture of the Zoroastrian laity, called 
A/csifi iifhiir Znrhtsifl, in wliich the 

])rophet Zarathiishtra blesses Kinj^ Vishtasj) 
who is known as l\in^ Gushtasp in 

Firdausi’s Shffl/H(n//rh, and says lie should 
have Urn sons, who slnudd |)ursne diderent 
callinc;s. Amon<»- tin* Indian .Vryans tin* 

production of male ollsprino; bccann* a matter 
of relij^ion. If a man had no son by his first 
wife he was (*ntitled to have a second wife so 
that he mij^ht have a son, and this cnstoni is 
not y(*t extinct. 1die word [iffitra, which 

m(*ans a son, siji'uilies one who saves the fatln*r 
from a particular InT called pul. In the 
famous ci)ics of the Ii(nua/iauu and the 

Malufl^harulu i\mv are legends of men having 
an extraordinarily large number of sons. For 
insta!ico, King Sagara in the Uaiiuifiuua 
had si.xty thousand sons while tlie blind king 
Dhritarashtra in the Muluihlinraia was the 
fath<*r of a hundred sons. Making allowance 
for poetic exaggeratitm the fact is obvious that 
it was considered a good thing to have several 
sons. 

In the Old d'estament the begetting of a 
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imiiiorous progeny is repeatedly mentioned ns 
a direct commandment iuid blessing from God. 
When Noah came out of the ark, *God bless(‘d 
him and his sons, and said unto them. Ih* 
fruitful, and multiply, and replenish the earth.' 
An even more eharaeteristic instance is that 
of the ang(‘l of the Lord who ealh^l unto 
Abraham out of lieaven and said, ‘The Lord 
saith that in bl(‘ssing I will bless thee, and 
in multi[>lying I will multi|)Iy thy seed as th(‘ 
stars of the heaven, and as the sand whi(‘h is 
upon lh(‘ snashore/ King Solomon, who 
‘passed all the kings of tin* ('arth in riches and 
wisdoji],’ had seven hundn^d wives atul thiva* 
lumdn^d concnl)iru‘s, but the number of his 
sons is not nuMitioned. 

In mod(’rn times also the growth of 
poi)iilaiion in certain parts of the vvoi-ld has 
been extraordinarily rapid. The (‘arly 
Lni'op(‘an pione(*i’s ami colonists in Am(‘riea 
nmlti[>lied V(*rv fast. The in(Iig(‘nous 
population, the ]{ed Indians, ro[>res('nted a 
small numb(*r which has Ix'conu^ n(‘aily extiru't 
by the (‘ontact with Luropeau civili/a(hm and 
the immoderate* use of hairopean alcohol. 
There are vast str(‘tch(‘s of t(‘rrilorv in tin* 
area now known as tlie lbut(‘d Stat(‘s and 
the prairies, stilt cov(*red with thick long 
grass, are all arable hind. It is forbiddim to 
a Christian to take more than om* wife, but 
the iMor(*mons in Salt Lake Cdly are poly- 
gamous and the Am(*rican (Joviue merit d(> 
not interfere with them. The Canadians 
form a large and nourishing populr.tion and 
the number is steadily on the increase*. Still 
more remarkable is the instance of Australia, 
where also the original po[)ulation consisting 
of the Maoris has nearly died ont. The 
colonists and srpiatbirs from England and 
elsewhere in the British iMiipire art* multi|)ly- 
ing at an amazing rate. It is on record that 
at one time the population doubled itst'lf in 
twenty-five years. Up to the pr(*sent tin* 
.Vustralians are mostly lociited near the sea- 
eoast but as their numb(‘r iii(*reas(‘s they will 
penetrate inland. 

In Europe, the movem<*nt of population 
Is well worth attention. Enduring ])(*aee is 
unknown arid war means the loss of human 
lifC; particularly men During the last two 
centuries the census returns in France sliowed 
that the jpopulation wa.s stationary for a 


])eriod of one hundred and fifty years. Why ? 
l>(*eause the guillotine had brought thousands 
of lieads to the basket and this was 
immediately followed by the friglitful loss of 
life ins(‘parable from Napoleon's cam[)aigns 
and his mad lust for the sovereignty of tlu* 
\vorld. Besides these causes, artili(*ial (*heeks 
(o the prodnetion of children have been 
practised in I^Vance for a long time and no 
secret is made of this fact. Jnst now tlu* 
whole of Eiiro]>o is fueing the problem of the 
number of women (exceeding that of men in 
<*onsc<piene<‘ of the h(‘avv toll taken during 
the M'orld War and tlu* hounds of war are 
ev(‘n now straining at th(‘ir leash(*s. 

In India, th(‘i'e are certain mitural checks 
to tlu* groAvtli of popnlation. 'riiere is famine^, 
there is pcstilcnci*. The periodical appearance* 
of famine claims hundreds of thousands of 
victims. Tlu‘re an* epidemics ev(‘rv year and 
they (*aiTV oil largi* numbers of tlu* population. 
I^'or some years virulent Spanisli intlnen/a 
(hH‘ima,ted tlu* jiopnlation. In spite ol all this 
the eensus r(‘turns show that tlu* ])o|uilation 
of India is iner(*asing. '^Plui (|M(‘stion is. Is 
the rnte of growth alarming and is it ne(*(*.ssary 
to check it '! This is a matt(‘r of iru|niry. 
No oiriiand re|)ly can be reliable. So far a*' 
the iniddhi classes are eoncerned th(*re is a 
clear temhincy to arn*st tlu; growth ol 
piopulation. It may not be d(*lil)eraU‘ but it 
is certainly notiei^abh*. 

The Zoroastrians in India are nmncrit‘ally 
few but tiuw form an important <*onimunity. 
Among them it is the ancient prol)l(*m ol 
sparseness of population that is pressing lor 
a .**()lntion. Tlu* total nmnb(*r of Parsis al 
the census of 19‘)I was a lakh and ((*n 
thonsand. In lifty years tlu* population had 
grown by only twenty-four thonsaud .souls, 
that is to say_, the average growili has been 
less than five hundred a year and there was 
one deeeimium in which the growth of popu- 
lation was only about two luindred a year. 
Where is the eomniandinent of the pro|)hei 
Zarathuslitra ? One has only to go round to 
find out the cause of this arres|i of growth. 
Tlu» number of unmarried Parsi young men 
and ^vomen is increasing at an alarming rate. 
It would not be an exaggeration to say that 
not a single Parsi family can be found in 
which all the marriageable girls are married. 
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Spinsters, aged and middle-aged, young women 
and girls fit to be wives but still unmarried 
are to be met with everywhere. If in a 
community numerically so small so many 
men and women remain single how can the 
population gi’ow rapidly, or eveti at a rciason- 
jibly satisf cictory rate ? 

The Kashmiri Brahmin community iii 
India may be counted on the tingrTs. It is 
not (piite isolated from Kashmir but usually 
marriages take place in Ifidia. A few years 
ago it would have been impossible to find a 
single unmarried man or woman in this 
(‘ommuuitv and now there are ae(*omplished 
vouug iiKMj and women who nduse to nuirry. 
Amongst (h(‘ middh*. classes of other commu- 
nities s()iu(‘ y(‘ars ago it would ha\'(‘ been 
impossible* to disc()V(U* a singh* unmarried girl 
;d((‘r the attaimu<*nt of the age of puberty. 
The Hindus looked upon the early marriage of 
oii’ls and lli(‘ (‘arly consummation of marriage 
as a I'eligious obligation. Wlnm tin? Age ol 
< 'ous(‘nt was rais(‘d tluTe was bitter op|)osition 
and tin* cry was raised that the nu'.asure was 
an iutcu’tenmee with n^ligiou. Soeial reforimu’s 
fre<|ueiitly raised an agitation tor the dis- 
t'outiuuauce of early marriage. And now 
owing m(*r<‘ly to (H*onomi(^ str(‘ss and without 
any agit;»tion or h'gislation early marriages 
hav<‘ disa|)[H*ared from the middle c’lasses ot 
thf‘ Hindu eomnmnity. People are no longer 
.dmck(*d to find that even young women 
frcMpumtly r(‘main unmarried. No om* says 
a wt)rd about any danger to religion. It is 
beeomirig increasingly difficult to get girls 
married. In many instances young men reinse 
to uiarry. Among the Deceani and Gujrati 
eommniuti(*s in the Bombay Prciiideney the 
mnnber of unmarried W'omen is steadily 
increasing. In Sind, bachelors and sj)insters 
ar(‘ by no means rare and the same statement 
holds good of the Panjub. In the United 
Provinces and in Bihar the change is not so 
imirked but even there young meii are now 
beginning to rcfnsi^ to marry on account of 
<‘(mnomic eoiidiliions. In Bengal, marriages an* 
becoming fewer. The Braluno vSamaj and th(» 
i rarthana Sama; form a small community but 
nen and women beionging tc it frciinently 
*emain unmarried. Among the Mnssalmans 
child marriages wei’o not prevalent but in that 
<'omnmnity also young men sometimes decline 


to marry and husbands cannot always be 
found for young women. . All over the country 
iirmiarried men and women are becoming more 
and more mmierous among the middle classes 
of every section of the community. 

The real growth of population is in the 
villages among the rural population for there 
the iinmemoi‘ial customs have not changed. 
Neither poverty nor a large family is a bar 
to marriage, l^vciry boy and every girl is 
tnarried as early as ])r)ssiblo and they beget 
(diildren early. The Sarda .Vet will have no 
orteet as a, ch(*ck u[)t)n th<^ growth of popula- 
tion. Heavy (axation is oixi of the causes of 
(he extreme poverty of India and the annual 
average income is the lowest. But another 
reason of the pov(‘rty of India is this custom 
of universal marriage among (he poorest 
classes of the popidation. This I (‘ads to 
widespread national poverty. Tliere are no 
indiexations, hovvevcu*, that in India the growth 
of population is b('(‘oming a dang(‘r or a matter 
of grav(^ coiKauMi. In Biliar alorn^ and in part 
of the ITnitod Provinces tliere is a notie(\ablo 
e>)ng(*sti()n of population, and the male 
inhabitants of these parts are to be found in 
(*onsid(U’able numbers in BemgaJ, Bombay, 
Siiid and British Ikilmdiistan wheu’e they earn 
a living. Sp(‘eialiy in Wesbu’ii Bengal, where 
the ravag(^s of malaria have turned many 
populous villages into howling wildiumesses, 
the infiux of Biharis and Hindustanis is very 
notieeuible. In Calcutta, most of the Bengali 
hawkers have disapp(3ared and have been 
replaced by upeoiintry people, who have 
penetrated even into the villages beyond 
Cahmtta. The mills are full of them; they 
ply ferry boats, kci*}) shops, go about retailing 
cheap ware. Iti Bombay, the milksellers are 
all Hindustanis, or Bhaiyas, as they are locally 
called. This in itself is nothing serious and 
may be commended as a laudable enterprise. 
If hundreds of men can come six thousand 
miles over the sea, to earn a living in India 
there is nothing riniisnal in Indians moving 
about in their own country to find employment. 
There are thousands of Bengalis settled in 
Bihar and the United Prov*iices. This is not 
due to ail excess of population iu Bengal. 

There are no grounds for taking an 
alarmist view of the growth of population in 
India. Artificial birth control is out of the 
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(|uestiou for tin villag(‘ i) 0 |)uljitiori of Iiulia 
will recoil from any such suggestion with 
horror. In Germany, a man has to make a 
d'eeJaration that he is in a position to bring 
np two or thr(*e ( hildrem before he is permitt(‘d 
to marry. This (*annor be done in India. 
But it is possible to impart sneli education as 
will bring the rural population more in line 
with the urban population and the middle 


elass(*s. They may be made to understaiu: 
that every rul(‘ has an exception and thr 
|K»remptory injunction of univ(U\sal marriage 
no longer holds. The responsibility of 
marriage may be brought home to them bv 
prupagjinda work. I^^inally, the 'riimvspirit is 
always there, and the example of tlu^ rniddh* 
classes may gradually spread to the lowei* 
elass(‘s. 


REVIVAL OF INDIA S FOLK-SONGS 

Hv Puoi. DEVENDKA SATVAnXllI 


l*^¥OST of India's (*dii(‘ate(l citizens today 
X J. do not se(uu to be intimately ae<iuaint<‘d 
with their (‘ountryside people. The pivsej.t- 
iay cities are culturally cut ofl‘ from the villages, 
ind OIK' can clearly see a gulf of diireremu* 



The autbor, who is pjissiiig his days and nights sineo 
1925, dreaming to see the happy day when the 
j>eoplc will woleonie the revival of India’s 
Folk-songs 

them. Who knows how this gulf will In* 

bridged ? 

India is really a land of hoary villages, where 


live the millions of Alothei' India'." son-; and 
daughters, devoted to the auspieiou" work of 
agriculture. The (*oll('etiv<‘ iat(‘ of th(‘s<‘ villager" 
is India’s fate : in tlieir collective lift* ami death 
lies India’s life and death. In tht* smiles of ihr 
tillers <d' tin* soil tlance" India’s h(‘art-loli, joy : 
in th(‘ir tinuKdd tears weeps llldia'^ national 
soul. It is only hy these simplt* and devolc‘d 
villagtTs that iht'ir eiti/.en hrethren art* su>tained. 

The villagt‘rs an* illiterate, hut tliey havt* tlieij* 
own inspiring Ion*. As human ns tlu‘ir riti/en 
lm‘thn‘n, th(*y havt* tln‘ir indigemau" ft‘asl of 
simple poetry, musit* ami dam*t‘. Tlu*ir iil<‘ 
is womlerfully rieli in soiigs and bidlads, along 
with the sorrows to whitdi tht*v may hi* said to 
he horn. There art* sweeTitlylls, portraying the 
village-folk’s simple feelings, artisti<‘ally seen 
against the background of Natur(‘’s local asj)t?els ; 
there are happy rl)y thins whicli wtdeonu* tlu* hirth 
of a hoy, wlio is generally considered to lu* tht‘ 
hope of the family ; there are lullabies which tht* 
mother sings while rocking thi* rust]i‘ eradlt* of 
her ‘moon’ : there are marriage-songs, which an* 
supposed to havt^ an auspicious influen(*e over the 
marital life of the ha])py couple ; there an^ halhuls, 
based on tht* mytlio-heroic tratliiions ; tlieir tdiorus- 
songs, whicli the peasants sing while reaping the 
first sht‘-aves of llitm- golden harvest ; th(*rt* an* 
solos, which lovers sing to senaiade th(*ir sweta- 
}i(*arts : there are sweet tiuets full of tlie dnaims 
of Love, Beauty ami Youth, sung geiitTally hy 
the lov(*r ami tin* beloved : there are mystie 
hymns of the rustit; saints, who try to eomhine 
the human with tlie divine, along with the semi 
religious psalms, current among t^u* reveretl mt*i' 
and women, awaiting death —all these songs aie 
many others are the very heart-heats of village- 
culture. They pass from lip to lip and are tlx 
musi(*al emanation of the villagers’ collective joy-^ 
and sorrows. There are many rustic Homers 
who travel from village to village singing th 
old old traditional songs along witli their owi 
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new coinpositions, to the iiecoinpanimeiit of their 
SaraHfps or other strinjjed instruments. They 
always adil new lih; and colour to the happy and 
sad traits of evory-day villa.i>edif(‘. 

India is a land ot many lan;?ua{j:(‘s, which art‘ 
all rich in folk-songs. Lt’aving aside a eonsi<lt‘r- 
a,hle niimher of songs which are an indispensalde 
accompaniment ot some of the ceremonial 
leslivilies, like that of wedding, even in the (rities 
in some of the ])arts of India, all tlu^ folk -songs, 
which may aptly he naim*d as a unit of Indians 
national literature, arc confined to I, la* country- 
side only. 



A lliiiil : his lile itself is a spontaneous 
and perennial song 

L('t the scliolars of all jiarts of India awaken 
to the dnt.y of preserving their folk-.songs before 
they are irretrievably lost to us in the sttimpede 
of the modern civili/ation. The revival of these 
cultural Koh-i-jioors of India must be considen'd 
to be OIK’ of the mressary elements of nation- 
building. 

The intrins^i(‘ worth of Indian folk-songs can 
he guessed Trom the fact that they inspired many 
of the saint-poets of India at limes. The great 
Hindi ]K)el Ihilsi Das found the ins])iiing metre 

of Ills ‘Ram Lala Nahehu' ^ ) in the 

Sohar < ) songs, which are snug in sweet 

chorus by the village wonam of the Tnited 
Provini'cs and Bihar whenever a housewife gets 
a new son. It may not be irrelevmit to note 
that ill many of the Sohar songs, the names of 
Kaushalya and Rama si, and for the mother and 
newly-horn son, and the poet Tulsidas was 
simply charmed by them. Again, there is a 


considerable element of the folk-h(‘art in Kabir’s 
poetry and it is why many of the (lo/ias have 
hoeome so popular among tlie villagers of U. P. 
A Bihar, and often they sing them like folk- 
songs. « 



Sjt. Shailendra Scmi (V. and P. ( ). ^Shirnulkundi 
Myinenshingh), who mot the author at Calcutta and 
was kind enough to supply with a good u umber of 
liengali folk-songs from his own (collections, which he 
wishes to publish some day. Sj. Shailendra Sen is a 
great lover of his native songs and fully deserves 
generous help from the Bengali intelligentzia. 

Many of the Indian folk-songs can furnish 
even India's modern poets with a key to the 
common h(?art of tht‘ nation. Says Mr. G. S. 
Dutk i.e.s. : 

“Our gn^atest modern poet, Ilabiiidraniuh Tagore, 
received inspiration from the folk-songs and folk- 
singers of Bengal for his inimitable art, which 
has bam the admiration of the world. Bui w’hile 
we arc justly proud of Rabindranath’s great 
genius and the beauty of his poetic art, we have 
hitherto thought it beneath our dignity to go for 
our inspiration to thse art of the folk-singcTs of 
Bengal and we have done and an^ doing little or 
nothing to develop and (Express oiir pride in their 
inimitable art, to Wter their lot or to make a 
systematic study of their art and encourage its 
practice ; with the result that our folk-song and 
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folk-sir) frers, constitutiDj:: one of iho most ])redoas 
possoHsions of our raco, wliidi should have fiir- 
uishod a urost ])rolilic soiirco of our national 
inspiration in music, luo !>(H*orniiig extinct.” 

Tlie followinf? lines from the poet Tagore 
himself, written particulaily about the Baiil songs 
of Bengal, not only (‘xjrress his love of folk- 
songs, hut may als«) inspire Indian scholars to 
work for their nwival of : 

still KjiiKMiihcr how, when I was young, I 
first heard a Haiil, fi’om the conn ti*y side near 
about Shelidali, singing in CHleiitta to the 
ac(‘oni]^animenl of his one-stringed instrument (the 
ektiiiVi ) : 



Eves Daughter in Kulu Valley. Hweet 
Tfospitality is a part of her 
simple religion. 

mV 

^riiTK *11^ !!f V ! 

tv 

'Ah, where am I to find Him 
the Man of my heart ? 

\lai>, sinoe I lost Ilini, 

1 wander in search of Him 
thro’ lands near and far.’ 

“The words are simple, but, lit-up by the tunc, 
their meaning was revealed to me with a clarity 


unfelt before. The same message was declared of 
old in the words of the Epanishad : 

Tam Vedyam Purusham Veda, 

Ma V’o Mrityuli Parivyathali. 

‘Nrc/,- fItoH to knnu' Hint irha is ta he knotrn' 
vise shall the m/o//// nf deal h he Ihine.’ 

“I then heard afresh, from one devoid of all 
learning, in his native words, to his rustic tune 
tliat same mi'ssage : 

'He H'ho is above all ht he knoini, ahove all is 
file siirroir of /.v/o/r/V/g JHiii not.' 

In the voic e of this Ikii'l was th(‘ cry of a 
chilli that in the darkness cannot see its 
mother. When the Anturatara YadaifnotTdnia 
(the innermost si)irit of onr being) of the 
I'panishads found nttiTance as the Man of thi* 
heart, it came on me with a shock of glad 
surjirise. 



A party of village-vomen going to join in a fair. 

They have their iruligenons niandiing-song’s. 

*■ the Hard songs that are usually to he hi^ard 

now-a-days have lost much of thcar pristine mi^rit. 
And yet they have grejit value for the yinrposi^ of 
History. "Jdiat is to say, tlicy help ns to bei'ome 
more intimately aeijuaintcd with the period of 
country’s history when waves of re-awakening 
were thrown mv by the ini})act of eorupiering 
Islam, 

‘‘The souls where the divergent streams of 
Hinduism and Islam found their continence, when' 
were formed permanent centres, are not limited by 
space or time, hut are established in the ever- 
lasting. Such pilgrimages are to be found in the 
lives of Ramananda, Kabir, Dadu, Kahidas, Nanak 
and so many others. In them all ditreren(,‘8 and 
antagonisms’ all the multitudinous clashes of variety 
are found resolved in their united acclamations 
of the vidory of the One. 

“Those ot our countrymen who take pride in 
their modern education, are busy in si^arch of 
devices for the bringing together of Hindu and 
Moslem ; for they have learnt their history lessons 
in a foreign school. The real history of our 
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Country has, however, always borne its messaiije of 
unity 111 the deepest Truth lying' in the ininosl 
recesses of its heart, not in any vehicle of ex- 
pendiency or necessity. Among the Ihifils we see 
the fruit of such endiiavour, in a culture that is 
alike Hindu and Mussahnan,--in Avhich they (‘ame 
together, but did not give rise to platforms to 
|)uf)lic sfiecch-niaking, but -evoked songs of un- 
tutored ssycetness in language and melody. I.n 
su(di uniting of voices of Hindu and . Moslem, 
there was no discord between Koran and Ihiran. 
In that union was manifest the true spirit of 
India, not in the barbarism of the latter-day 
communal rivalry. In the P.aii! songs we may see 
how, outside; the ken of the modiTii schoolmaster 


Some worthy sons of Mother tndia have 
already done a considerable work for the revival 
of the folk-songs in some parts of India, along 
with the work done in this direetion by some of 
the generous European scholars. 

Sir (jleorge (Jlrierson rese.ued a goefd many 
folk-songs of various languages from oblivion 
am I preserved them in his volumes of the 
Linguistic Survey of India. Dr. Diucsb (.■luindra 
Sen preserved BengaPs interesting balhnls, like 
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V Santhal Belle (|>hotographcd near Santiniketan). 
To hef a (lower k not only a thing of beauty 
but also a. syniliol of something more. 

or college professor, the inspiration of India’s 
higher culture wais at work, clearing a common 
ground on which both Hindu and Moslem could 
take their stand.” 


Pathan women, due of them is carrying lier 
Koh-i-noor on her shoulders 

l’hoG» h\ I*. 1>. Kupm- »\c Sonx, P*'sh;.nv;ir 

those of Mohuii, Malua ami Sunai, etc., in his 
hhfitern Bengal Ballids, and other volumes of 
the series. Again the credit of the national 
interpretation of BengaPa folk-songs and dances to 
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<r(?t them incorporated in th(^ citi/en’s every- 
da> life and educational system, belongs to Mr. 
(i. S. Dutt, i.t'.s. Sjt. Yogindranatli Sarkar's 
‘Kluiku Manir Ehhara’ (afi anthology of l^mgal's 
nursery rhymes and cradle-songs), Dr. Abanindra 
Nath 'Digore’s ‘Banglar Brata’ (an antliology of 
Bengars Brata songs and specimens of folk-art 
as displayed by the village women during the 
Bratus, jmblislied in Md. Mansooruddin’s 

‘Ilaramani' (a colkrtion of Bengal’s Baid songs etc.) 
and Mr. Jassimuinliirs ‘Banglar Bratii' (A study of 
BengaFs Baids, tlieir religion and songs, to be pub- 
lished shortly) an^ also works of great value. (Jujrat 
will ever reinembci* Mr. dhalxT (liand Meghani’s 
iiame for his collections of (Jujrati folk-songs, 

like ‘Ivadhiali Rat’ and *( dhundri’ 

etv?. Sir R. (’. IVrnple |)reserve<l a good imniy 
Punjabi folk-songs in his ‘The, Legends of the 
l^unjab’ (published in ISSb). Pt. Ram Saran’s 



‘*Sleep, my baby, sleep.” 

‘Punjab De (»it’ and Pt. Sant Ram’s ‘rhinjabi 
<;it’ are beautiful tiollections of Pmijabi folk- 
songs. Pt. Ram Naresh Tripath i’s ‘Kavita 
Kaumudi -‘Dram (lit’, gives a rich colleclion of 
Hindi folk-songs. C. E. (iuver’s dM»lk-Songs 
of Southern India’ (published in 1S72), though 
intenninglod w^th many a classical poem of the 
southern Indian p^)ets, has its own intrin.«i(.* 
value. Kai Jiabadur Sarat Clunnlra Rai’s ‘The 
Muiulas and t%tr tJountry’ furnishes us with an 


interesting chapter on tlie Mundari folk-songs. 
Let ns hope that worthy scholars of other parts 
of India will also awaken to the duty of preserv- 
ing the folk-songs of their respe(‘tive languages. 

But will the publication of the folk-songs of 
the various parts in their respective scripts and 
languages only serve our purpose ? What wt‘ 
want is io have a comparative series of All-India 
folk-songs, properly translit(n*ated, translated and 
edited. Tt will not only enrich our national 
lil>raries, but will also find its own place in 
oiir University-education. 

4 - * + ' 

Let me now give a few illustrations of Inditin 
folk-songs, chosen at random from my collections. 



Ibiral (jueen of song going to her tiller 
of tlic soil. 

f(»r which I have spent many years like a hard- 
working lal)Ourer in my own humble way. 

The national love for their native hills plays 
an important part in the every-day life of tiu‘ 
Kbasis of Assam. The following song ma\ 
aptly be taken as their national anthem : 

< ) thci land of the Ivhasis ! 

Sweet lami of the Ehasis !I 

We are all in love with thee, 

Thou didst cradle our hoary anceatorB, 
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*M love my sweet tlutc.” 

Who arc no more with us ; 

Ever-fresh lies their memory in our hearts 
The blows of death it never fears. 

0 the land of the K basis I 
Sweet land of the Khasis I! 

We are all in love with thee. 

(A Khasi Folk-song) 

Among the Khondha of G. TJdaygiri Agency 
(Madras) the maidens are always free to choose 
their sweet*hearts and they generally like to have 
swains of good make-up and of heroic spirits 
an their grooms. Love for such a swain 
bubbles up like a living fountain, when a Khondh 
maiden sings the following song, while dancing 
with all the graceful impulses of her feminine 
sweetness ; 

Where dost thou come from ? 

O thou, the hunter of tigers I 
A hero with manly courage thou art 
O thou, the hunter of tigers I 
Come,^come, 0 come to jny cot, 

O thou, the hunter of tigers I 

With & cup of wine shall I serve thee, 

() thou, the hunter of tigers I 
Come, come, O come to my cot, 

O thou, the hunter of tigers I 

The king of my heart, shall I make thee, 

O thou the hunter of tigers I 

(A Khondh Folk-song) 


The Santhals are great lovers of flowers. In 
Spring when the buds blossom forth and every.- 
where is an Elysian manifestation of happy 
colours, the Santhal*s Muse is awakened to darjce 
and sing of their native flowers. The flower, is 
not only a thing of beauty, but also a symbol 
of something more with the Santhals. The 
following song is a spring-song (which is generally 

known as by the Santhals themselves) 

sung in praise of the MandannuU ( ) 
flowers : 



Peapjint women going to their fields. 

While going and working they sing 
of the local aspects of Natiure 

In a corner -0 in a corner of my cot 
There stands a Mnndannuii plant ; 

O none should break or uproot it, 

To worship my deity have I planted this 

flowery plant. 

(A Santhali folk-song) 
‘The baby does not know all about its mother’s 
activities,’ says Poet Tagore, ‘but it knows that 
she is its mother.’ The village-mother’s ever-fresh 
craddle-song cannot but make the baby sure of 
motherly love, if not by its language, at least 
with its sweet music, when she sings; 
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How will the cradle be ro(*k(;d 

If unrocked remains its string!: ? 

How will the dearest baby to sleep ? 

If no cradle-son^ you siiii». 

(A Telu^n eradle-souK) 

Sleep, sleep, niy baby, sb‘ep. 

Why, ( ) why should you wec]) ? 

My baby is luy Kah-i-Nonr. 

No (jueen j){)ssesses such a kolf-'t-Noor^ 

Bleep, slec]), my baby, sleep. 

Why, ( > why should you weep V 

(A Pushtu cradle-son^) 

Hospitality seems to ho a part of the village- 
folk’s simple religion, they treat their unexpected 
{juest like a ^od and oiler him the love of their 
innermost heart that knows no formalities. The 
followin^^ soiijLT portrays the hospitality of a poor 
house-wife who serves her guost with the humble 
dish, she has: 



P(;asant women ( oming' Homeward. They do 
not import the themes of their soup only 
from some far-off dicamland, they sinjf of 
Niitiu’c and life. 


NtiUKhty ca^ has drunk all luy milk 
To my 'deity have I oftertid all my ghee ; 
Aecept dish of coarse rice, my guest ! 
Wnit; muie-^oh ! what more can 1 offer thee. 

Folk-song, from Kulii Valley) 


All the more sweet l)ecomes the hospitality, 
displayed by a Sora" woman when she offers 
her torn mat to her guest and herself sits on 
the^ ground; and again when she offers the ripe 
mangoes to her guest and herself takers the 
unripe ones: 

Lo ! here eomes my guest 
My handsome' friend is he. 

To him PH otfer my torn mat 
And ’ll take my seat on the ground. 

Lo ! here comes my guest. 

My handsome friend is he. 

Him i’ll serv(^ with the ripe mangoi^s 
And the unripe ones ’ll make my shar(‘. 

Lo ! here comes my guest - 
Aly handsome friend is he. 

(A Bora lolk-soug) 



The tiller of the soil returning home, along with 
his wifi* and daughter. 

* Bora is the name of a primitive tribe, inhabiting 
lh(i Parlakimidi Agency of Madras Presidency. The 
word Bora was hitherto wrongly prononneed as 
Sawara. Tlie credit of the removal of 'this mistalci 
belongs to Kao Bahib (1. V. Ramamurti f\aatuln ol 
Parlakimidi, who is an authority on the Born 
language. The Kao Bahib and his worthy sou 
Mr. G. V. Bitapati, n. a., the Research Fellow of the 
Andhra University, assisted the author of this article 
most generously in 1932 when he was among the 
Boras to gather their songs and ballads. 
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Among- so many hoary folk-song:^ of Rural 
tlio Agamani ( 3TfilJT5ft ) and Vijaya 

( ) songs play a rernarkablo part during the 

Durga Puja festivities. Oiriraj (Himalaya), Uma, 
Unui’s mother and Sldva, the eharacters of these 
are of purely diviiu* origin, hut they are 
all the more endeared to us when we see that they 
do not lack at all in the human pathos of 
doiiKiStie life. Pina’s mother scians to he a 
housewih' whom W(‘ can see in rural Bengal’s 
every-day life; sh<* always longs to see her 
daughter lima who is with h(*r hnsliand Shiva. 
Ulna’s fath(*r (Jiriraj (Himalaya) perhaps feels 
the jiatlios of ]i(*r wih^’s motluady lov(‘ towards 
]wY daugliUn' iio h'ss, hut is mon* reticent. 

The folhnving Agamani song well portrays 
the human jiathos in the h(*art of Uma’s mother: 

When wilt thou hriug iny I inn to me, O liinmlaya! 
t(‘ll mo at once what 1 th<H‘. 

Why art thou so mute? \'i<*tim of death 
heeomes my lifi‘ as my I'nia is not with me! 

I nia is my only daughter and there is nom* else to 
address me saying ‘mother, <) mother so dear I' 

Ah me, how unforlnnate am I vhose son-in-law 

is a lAikir ! 

I I’eel as it* my I'nia is only a sneking girl, slie 
would he crying for me tlu’re in her hushamrs 
place with tears in her eyes ! 

All me, vShiva, has no father or mother, then who 
is there to bestow alleetion on her? But to me 
my mo(.Mi*faee<l I'nia is like a golden ercepiT. 

(A Bengali t'olk-soug) 



Saiuhiils at home. 

(]>hotographed near Santiniketan) 

The im^tlier longs for her daughter througlioiu 
the. year and at last somehow or other Shivsi 
consents and sendvS Uma to her parental nest 
for a few days. The first day of the I)urga 
Puja festivities commemorates ITma’s (*oming to 
her mother. But soon eomes the day when Shiva 
comes to take Uma hack to his place tind Uma’s 


mother weeps like a common village mother. 

The Vijaya ( ) songs are the farewell songs, 

which the mother sings while lii Iding adieu to 
Uma, with tears in her eyi^s. 'Phe following 
A'ijaya song can Well depict Uma’ ; mother’s tears, 
whicli are in every way human: 



When both age and youth smile together in spring. 
They have their own spring-songs which 
enrich their life. 

Ah me, Uma will have to go away today I 
() why did the ninth night of the in<jon dawn 
into the day ot the tenth moon ? 

The period of Uraa’s stay is the eighth and the 
ninth day of the moon, but ah me, Shiva has 
come to take her hack even prior to the tenth 
day of the moon I 

(A Bengali folk-song) 

Garha ( ) is an indigenous folk-damn^ 
of Gujrat ami is also (minmon to the women-.folk 
of Gujrat’s jircsent-diiy cities. The month of 
Ashwin, when they perform the national dance 
(everywhere, may aptly be called a (jarba season. 
The foilowing is a Garba-song; 

1. In Malva grows henna (O Maidens ) 1 
In Malva grows henna. 

The hingth and breadth of Gujrat (O Maidens!) 

Is dyed today with henna. 

2, With due regard iny youngest Jhrar* 

JAu' me uprooi-s a plant of henna. 

The length and breadth of Giijral (G Maidens!) 
la dyed today with henna. 

. 1 . ‘Dye thy hands, my dearest Bharaj / r 
Dye thy hands with henna.’ 

The length and breaiUh of GujnU (0 Maidens!) 
Is dyed today with henna. 

* Husband’s younger brother, 
t Elder lirother’s wife. 
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4. Tar from mo lives my connoiBseiir of hands, 

Of what a w ail would be the colour of henna T 
The length and breadth of Giijrat (O Maidens I) 
Is dyed today with hernia. 

5. ‘Write to thy brother that here dies his mother 
(Homeward would he come and I’ll use my henna)’ 
The length and breadth of Gujrat (O Maidens I) 
Is dyed today with henna. 

6. ‘No matter, brother, if dies our mother, 

Beri* w'ood should you use for her pyre’ 

The length and breadth of Gujrat (O Maidens !) 
Is dyed today with henna. 

7. ‘Write to thy biother that very near is his 

sister’s wedding 

(Homew ard w ould he come and I’ll use my henna), 
The length and breadth of Gujrat (0 Maidens !) 
Is dyed today with henna. 

8. ‘No matter, brother, if soon comes our sisters . 

wedding 

Give her in dowry whatever she wants.’ 

The length and breadth of Gujrat (O Maidens I) 
Is dyed today with hen»»a. 

0. ‘Write to thy brother that very near is his 

brother’s wedding 
(Homeward w’ould he come and I’ll use my henna)' 
The length and breadth of Gujrat' (O maidens!) 
Is dyed today with henna. 



A family in Kulu Valley. Polygamy is a part of 
their life, but it is not due to Cupid. Both 
men and women work together in the 
fields and the peasant marries more 
than once to get more companions 
in the field work. 


10. ^No matter, brother, if you are to be wedded 

thy marriage-party be on a large scale.’ 

The length and breadth of Gujrat (0 Maidens !) 
Is dyed today with henna. 

11. ‘Write to thy brother that there is a slight pain 

in his wife’s eye 

(Homeward would he come aud I’ll use my henna)’ 
Tbc length and breadth of Gujrat (O Maidens I) 
Is dyed today with henna. 

‘Beri’ i« a particular tree and its costly wood is 
used oidy |i the cremation of the rich. 


12. ‘Be ready with your arms, homeward let’s fly 
(Don’t ye know) my dear soldiers, there is a 

pain in my wife’s eye ? 
The length and breadth of Gujrat (0 Maidens I) 
Js dyed today with henna. 

(A Gujrati folk-song) 
Jhanjhoti ( ) is an indigenous tune of 

the village-folk of Simla hills. It is the very 
kye-hote of their many songs. The popular song 
of Mohan’s martyrdom is also generally set to 
Jlianjhoti. It is said that Mohan’s brother killed 
a recruit of a State army and he refused to dis- 
close the name of the murderer before the 
authoritie.s, saying: ‘The culprit is a fast friend 
of mine. He is a fool indeed and has done a 
wrong action, but the dead won’t come back by 
his execution.’ Tlie people have sufficient reasons to 
believe that Mohan was then banged and almost 
all of them, young or old, see a great hero in 
him. They feel that Mohan could very easily 
save his life by disclosing the name of the 
murderer and as lie did not: do so, he gave 
enough proof of his manly courage and boldness 
in welcoming his death. 

The following is the first half of the song, 
giving the dialogue between Mohan find the King 
who hanged him : 

‘Who has killed iny recruit, Mohan ! 

Who has killed my recruit ?’ 

‘Bay, I’ve killed thy reeriiitj G King ! 

Bay, I’ve killed thy recruit’. 

Then surely you’ll be hanged, O Mohan ! 

Then surely you’ll be hanged/ 

‘What fear, \vhat fear have 1,0 King ! 

If I’m at all hanged ?’ 

‘Where arc you hidden, 0 coward Mohan 

Where are you hidden ? 

In this my beautiful garden, O Mohan ! 

Where are you hblden ?’ 

‘Why should 1 be hidden, O King ! 

Why should I be hiHdcn ? 

Pretty flowers do I pluck in this garden. 

Why should T he hidden ?’ 

Then comes the second half of the song, which 
is the dialogue between Mohan and his mother: 

‘Have your delicious breavl, O Mohan ! 

Have vour delicious bread. 

Cooked by your sw^eet mother, 

Have your delicious bread.’ 

‘No broad now I’ll take, O mother ! 

No bread now I’ll take : 

To die for ray brother do I go. 

No bread now I’ll take/ 

‘Take your delicious milk, 0 Mohan. 

Take your delicious milk, 

Boiled by your swecit mother, 

Take your delicious milk.’ 

‘No milk now I’ll take, O mother 1 
No milk now I’ll take, 

To die for my brother ilo I go, 

No milk now I’ll take.’ 

‘Thy wife laments (thy tragedy), O Mohan, 

Thy wife laments (thy tragedy). 

Does she not move your heart at all ? 

Thy wife laments (thy tragedy^ 

•What docs her lament mean, () mother 1 
What does her lament mean ? 
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To die for my brother do I #?o, 

Wbftt does* her lament mean V 
'Who’ll play on your flute after you 
Who’ll play on your flute after you ? 

Tell, tell, () what makes you mute, O Mohan 1 
Who’ll play on your flute after you ?’ 

‘Dear brother ’1! play on my flute after me, 

Dear brother ’ll play on my flute after me, 

Who else ’ll ])lay, O mother so dear ? 

Dear brother ’ll play on my flute after me.’ 
‘Who’ll ride on your mare after you, 

Who’ll ride on* your mare aft(‘r you ? 

Tell, tell, O what makes you rnuuk 0 Mohan! 

Who’ll ride on your mare after yon ?’ 

‘Dear brotlu r Ml ride on my mare after me, 

Dear bn^ther ’ll ride on my mare after me, 

Who else ’ll play, O mother so dear ? 

Dear brother ’ll ride on my marc after me.’ 

There is n sweet pathos which then takes the 
people near the very altar of sacrifice where 
Mohan stands to welccrne his death. All of a 
sudden tears {rush out of tlicir ey(‘S as a token 
of respeet for his lieroic martyrdom and they 
^•lose their tragic son^r 'vith the followinji: lines : 

‘MMi(‘y 've {ratlK^red lojrether ru’ar the cross-board 
MMiey ’ve {rathcrc<I tojrcther near the cross-hoard. 
Ordy to mock at yon, dear Mohan ! 

Tfu'y 'vc {ratherd to^rcthcr n<\ar the cross-lamrd.’ 
‘N<U a si»*jrle sympathetic heart do I see, 

Not a sinjrle sympathetic heart do I st‘e, 

Amon^r these people from I Miajrfru to Hilaspnr 
Not a single sym])athetic heart do I see.’ 

(A folk-song from Simla hills) 

India’s folk-songs are the time-old harvest 
of India’s rural poetry, music ami dance. The 
unknown poets who cornposeil and transmitted 
these songs did not import their themes from 
some far-off dreamland, they have sting the 
very life wliieh to thtun was no less than a 
song:. They span these cultural threads, so to 
say, from tluMr own indigenous cotton on their 
own indigenous spinning wheels of life. As 
regards the translations of these songs, I must 
confess that sometimes much of tludr charm is 
lost. However laboriously one translates them, 
the happy little stream of folk music, dance and 
poetry gets dry in the desert of rough translation. 

‘Poems are not like gold/ Foot Tagore, 

‘or other substantial things that are transferable. 
You cannot receive the smiles and gladness of 
your sweet-heart through an attorney, however 
diligent and dutiful he may be.'* 

* Lectures nod Addresst^s by K. Tagore 
(Macmillan & t o.), p. 0. 



“Well, I can sing the song of Mohan in 
Jhanjhoti No matter, if Pm 
sufficiently loaded.” 

So all that 1 can say is that the translations 
of these songs are only translations, and they 
deserve much indulgence at the hands of the 
readers.t 

t As the work of the revival of India’s folk- 
songs deserves all-India sympathy, the author would 
be grateful if those interested in the subject could 
send him the selected folk-songs of their region 
transliterated in Devauagari characters and literally 
translated into Hindi or English, from their 
respe(^tive languages, along with a few photographs of 
the local folk-life. 



P EOIMjE (‘verywhorc have been intercs- 
t(!d in the Hye-cleetion in Madras Iu‘Id 
in April last for the Madras Legislative 
Connell when the Indian National 
Congress put forward for the first time 
a woman candidate. Ilcr name, Mrs. 
Riikmini Lakshmipathi, J*». A,, was already 
known to the public in connection with her 
iniprisoninents during the C'ivil Disobedience 
campaigns, for she bad been the first woman 
who unlawfully made salt and was then 
s(*ntenced to a year’s hard labour, the first 
woman in India to get such a sentence. But 
now that she has won a signal victory over 
the Madras Ministerial forces which publicly 
supported the Justice Party candidate 
(jveryone wants to know mor(‘ about her, and 
about the way in which women have been 
able to rouse the electorate to such enthusiasm 
that 7,-100 voted for a woman candidate to 
represent tlu; city of Madras and gave her 
a majority of over 4,000. 

Mrs. Lakshmipathi is a Lelugu Brahmin 
whose inich*, Mr. N. Pattabhi llama Bao, had 
been a Dewan of Cochin state, and who saw 
to it that all the members of his family and 
his nephews and nieces got every opportunity 
of good education. Nevertheless Rukminiamma 
had not completed her college course when 
she married Dr. Lakshmipathi of Madras 
city, well-known as an Ayurvedic physician 
and manufacturer of Ayurvedic medicines. 
She is his second wife and her step-daughter 
is a capable medical doctor. Our now 
M. L. C. has four children and in the years 
between 1917 and 1021 when I usi d to meet 
her first she was finishing her li. A. course 
in Madras University at the same time that 
she was founding ner own family. Her 
husband encottraged her tc> complete her Arts 
Deg rec. T ha\ e seen that at all times he has 
Ixjen her great encourager in fully expressing 
her nature ^nd working for her ideals. It 
happened that in that way she became the 


first Brahmin young woman in Andhradesha 
who took her u. a. It seems to be her fate 
to be first to do notable things. 

As her subject was History and she was a 
lover also of English literature it is not 
surprising that she early showed her inter(‘st 
in Indian politics. She became a member of 
the Women’s Indian Association which was 
working from lOLS for the vot(' for 
women and sh(‘ supported all its agitation for 
that e.auso by which she is now herseJi siuJi 
a noteworthy gainer. Later she also pn^sided 
at a Women’s (/onferene(‘ at the tinu* ol tlu‘ 
(’ongress at Lahore, and at Conferences ol 
Constitiienea(*s of the All-India Wonuai’s 
(a)nference on Educational and Scx'ial Ib'lorm, 
as it was then called. 

In 192(), she took a short tour iii Europe 
to attend as a delegate^ to the Coiderenee in 
Paris of the International Woman’s sntlragc 
Alliance and this contact with tin* nationals of 
other lands faitned th(‘ tlaim? of her own 
])atriotisn\. 1 remembeu’ w(Jl how that group 
of young Indian women used to wear high- 
healed shoes before their journey westward 
blit after their return they would wear nothing 
but Indian sandals 1 Similarly they began 
to practise speaking in public in their 
jnother-touguc, whilst earlier they had spokim 
only in English, 

Even before her tour the Lakshmipathis 
had been far from orthodox. After it 
Rukmiiiiamma’s sympathies expanded on all 
sides. She was one of the first Bralimins to 
engage and help needy Harijans as her 
servants. She became Secretary of tlje 
Madras Youth iiOague. She was 
for some time of its weekly paper. Her 
home was the meeting plac(‘ for, .youth with 
visions. 

One might think from all this that she is 
a forceful, impressive personality. Such is 
far from the case. She is naturally retiring, 
depreciatory, nervous of publicity, disliking 
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public speaking, though she has line powers 
of clear thinking and effective expression, 
which T biilieve will blossom into fluent speech 
as opportunities force her to become a Voice 
of the People. She is short and stoutish, 
always clad in khaddar, not’particnlar about 
her appearance save to be neat. She has a 
delightful voice, is a clever Vimi player and 
a charming hostess in her simple way. Her 
outstanding (pialitics, 1 would say, arc strength 
of purpose, power of self-sacrilicc, devotion 
to the cause; of freedom, both national and 
personal, simplicity, and loyalty to Gandhiji, 
( Rajagopalachari and the ( ’oiigress as the; 
liberators of the inotlierhmd. 

Sh(‘ seeiii.s to be without east(' or class 
lirejudiee. So simple and kind was she to 
evervone, so full of common sense and help- 
I’ulne.ss that in A'ellore dail when she was 
ainono’st about 200 other political prisoners 
she was called “Arumniy” by (‘vervone in the 
jail. Ft will b(‘ thos(i sanu* (jualities which 
will enabl(‘ her to “mother” the interests of 
the Mndi'as eiti/ens who lloeked to send her 
into the (V)uncil as their representative'. 

Shi) has won her place in the ranks of 
(V)ngress loaders bv the st(‘adiness with which 
she took her responsible share of all the 
items of the (.■ongress programme ever since' 
she started attending the annual sessions of 
tlie (■ongress, and especially sinc(‘ 1920. 
She is one of those who realizes that if you 
are eleet(*d to a Committee you must attend 
all its meetings and do work. During the 
last two years she has been making an 
intensive study of Hindi. Her mind is 
essentially ])olitieally inclined. She is not 
attracted to social reform good works other 
than in working them out in the details of 
her home life. The political freedom of the 
<*ountry is her primary and fundamental 
cause and she considers self-government the 
(‘ssential preiiminary to the successful solution 
of every other national problem. 

1"he success of her election is undoubtedly 
due, first to h(*i‘ being the representative of 
('ongress, ’and locally to the fine organization 
ol her lieutenants, (or should one say, her 
leaders ?), Mr. C. Rajagopalachariar and Mr. 
H. Sambumurthi. She became a focal point 
tor Telugu and Tamil patriotic workers, and 
indeed in herself became a Tamil-Telngu 


Entente* whose unity had thre'atened to be 
strained until she, after an appalling amount 
of persuasion, consented to stand for election. 
Her candidature was very popular for the 
Madras people have no sex antagonisnA in 
their nature. There is no purdah system in 
South India. Women have been serving so 
freely also for the last ten years on the Local 
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Government Hoards, in the Magistracy, in the 
City and Ijegislative Councils of Madras and 
the Indian States of the South, that the people 
could not understand why the Congre 9 .s 
Parliamentary Hoard fought shy for so long 
of putting forward a woman candidate, and 
when one came men and women flowed to her 
Hag, and the ch'ction became more like a, 
tournament of old, .a joust, an (;njoyable party to 
honour tlie Lady rather tlian a serious political 
struggle, and yet it was also the latter and 
its success should have far-reaehing effects. 

Her election has proved tliat nominations, 
reserved seats, special electorates for women, 
and communal electorates for women arc all 
unnecessary. Women chemsclves have been 
saying so with one voice. What has been done 
in Mrs. Lakshmipatbi’i emse can and will be 
done elsewhere. Why then should there be 
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any fixing of fancy qiialificiitions for women 
other than the ideal of adult franchise asked 
for by women, to be started in urban areas for 
the immediate future? The splendid principle 
of jpolitical equality of women with men was 
established by the Montford reforms, the 
Indian Legislatures giving women the vote '^on 
the same terms as men^^ The new terms of 
franchise proposed by the J. P. C. Report 
strike consternation into our women leaders 


at the evils, the divisions into comraunalism, 
and married and widowed qualifications, and 
separation of the sexes, that it is determined to 
bring into the voting system ! And all these 
unnecessary and undesired ! Will not the 
Grovernment pay heed to the lesson of Mrs 
Lakshin I pathi’s election success and listen to 
the entreaties of the Indian women and their 
British suffrage sisters that the propsed evils 
may be averted ? 


EDUCATIONAL RECONSTRUCTION IN INDIA 

By SUKfiMAR KANJAN DAS, m.a., i>li. i>. 


I N roc(;nt years tlu? problem of educational 
reconstruction in India has been brought 
to the forefront by the repeated com- 
ments on the present system by veteran 
educationists and social workers. As a large 
number of vital questions are now in the 
melting-pot, all of them are of opinion that 
the present system of education should be 
given such an orientation as to keep pace 
with the changing circumstancesS and condi- 
tions of the country. The acute question of 
unemployment prevailing among the educated 
young men has also forced this problem to an 
immediate and careful consideration by all 
who are interested in the welfare of their 
countrymen. How this problem can be solved 
or what steps are to be taken for the speedy 
solution of this problem has been engaging 
the attention of eminent people in every 
sphere of life for some time past, but no 
tangible result has yet come out of their 
discussions centred round the question of 
educational reconstruction. 

It is believed by many that the only cure 
for the present political and economic distress 
is education, leading to a better understanding 
of world problems on the part of the average 
citbsen. It is to be seen how far education 
as it is is likely to achieve anything in this 
faow the educational system can 
be w that it may more effectively 

this ^end. The aim of education is 


to help the harmonious development of the 
mental faculties. The universities of old 
principally aimed at this general cultun* and 
their methods and subjects of teaching were 
determined by this ideal. Since ^Mliication^ is 
defined as a ‘Mrawing out’’ of the best that is 
latent in the individual, it is most probable, 
they thought, that only through this moans 
will a common cultural standard be achieved 
which will avoid and prevent misunderstand- 
ings among different classes of men, whicdi 
are caused by prejudice and misconception, 
twin fruits of the “Tree of Ignorance.” When 
they taught history or philosophy or classics 
or mathematics or even sciences they had no 
direct or practical end in view, they only aimed 
at imparting a liberal education to their 
alumni. They believed that *a general liberal 
education lay at the root of all other forms of 
training and those types of training which 
have a direct and practical aim in view and 
which arc imparted to enable men U) earn 
their living were left to individuals, to the 
guilds of traders and artisans and to various 
other bodies more or less private. This 
kind of training was heredibiry, handed dowiJ 
from the father to the son in regular^'order an* ’ 
determined by the demand of a particular 
place or community. Even Thomas Huxley, 
in J 868, in an address to the South London 
Working Men’s College, defined education as 
“the instruction of the intellect in the laws of 
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Nature, ... the fashioning of the affections and 
of the will in an earnest and loving desire 
to move in harmony with those laws.” Thus 
this division of work between the university 
and the guilds went on smoothly so long as 
life was not complex, wants were few and 
the people lived in self-contained villages. 

Mainly on above lines the present system of 
education in India was introduced and on 
these lines, more or less, education has been 
imparted to the Indians up t<^ the present 
morru*nt. The educational despatch of Sir 
(>harl(»s Wood in 1854 which practically 
introduced the present system, emphasized 
the importance of primary education “to combat 
the ignorance of the people which may be 
(M)nsidered the greatest curse of the country.’' 
J^’or this purpose departments of Public 
Instnu^tion wen; created on lines which do 
not differ very materially from the departments 
of the j)res(jnt day. The most important 
feature of the despatch was an outline of a 
university system which resulted in the 
foundation of the Universities of (Calcutta, 
Mad ras and Bombay. It has undoubtedly 
been of value in several ways. It enabled 
(lovermnent to select recruits for its services 
and it accelerated tlie conversion of Indians 
to a zeal for Western education. On the 
other hand the new universities were not 
corporations of scholars, but corporations of 
administrators ; they did not deal directly with 
the training of men, but with the examination 
of candidates, they were not concerned with 
learning, except in so far as learning can be 
tested by examination. The colleges were 
fettered by examination requirements and 
by uniform course ; their teachers were 
denied that freedom which teachers should 
enjoy ; and tlieir students were encouraged 
not to value training for its own sake but as 
a means for obtaining marketable qualifications. 
This went on till by the Universities Act 
of 1904 permisson was given to the univer- 
sities to undertake direct teaching functions 
and to make apporntments of teachers, subject 
to Government sanction, for these objects ; 
but their scope was in practice limited to 
post-graduate work aud research. However, 
the colleges aiid schools were left as before 
under the dual control of the university and the 
Government There can be little wonder that, 


under such a system of neglect and short- 
sightedness, evils crept in ; of course some of 
these are now removed by the establishment of 
independent Boards of Intermediate Education 
charged with the administration of the high 
school and intermediate stages of edncatlori. 
This was done in the light of the recommenda- 
tions of the Calcutta University Commission , 
whose findings, though mainly intended for the 
reorganization of the Calcutta University, were 
generally adopted for the reorganization and 
establishment of other universities in India. 
One of the main points in the report of the 
Commission published in 1919 was that the 
high schools in India fail to giv^e that breadth 
of training which the developments of the 
country and new avenues of employment 
demand. This is a short remm6 of the 

changes introduced in the educational system 
obtaining in this country since the advent of 
the British in India down to the present 
moment. 

But as time went on, educationists and 
public men of this land began to feel that 
something was wrong in the existing educa- 
tional system and that the above remark of the 
Commission would with equal force apply to 
tlie higher education imparted at the present 
moment. Criticisms began to pour in and as 
the problem of unemployment among the edu- 
cated young men of India was growing more 
and more acute, dissatisfaction with the present 
system of education was voiced from all 
quarters. It has been a general desire that 
early steps should be taken to render it more 
practical and useful. The Inter-University 
Board of India at its third conference held at 
Delhi discussed the question of educational 
reconstruction at a considerable length 
and adopted two resolutions unanimously 
after a valuable aud protracted discussion. 
The first resolution asserts that ‘‘a practical 
solution of the problem of unemployment can 
only be found in a radical readjustment of the 
present system of schools in such a way that a 
large number of pupils shall be diverted at the 
completion of their secondary education either 
to occupations or to separate vocational insti- 
tutions. This will enable the universities to 
improvm their standard of admission.” In the 
second resolution adopted at the conference 
the later-Uuiversity Board developed la 
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greater detail their theme of school reconstruc- 
tion and pointed to the nce(?ssity of dividing 
the school system into ecTtain dehnitc stages, 
each of theni self-contained and with a clearly 
defined objective untrammelled by university 
re(|iiiremcnts. T\n^ resolution runs thus : 

‘'With a view to etlectinj^ such iiii])rove!neiit, the 
Kdncational fonfcrcnco is of oi)inion that th(‘ 
period of study iu the luiiversity for the pass 
dcj^rce sliouJd he at least three years, altliou<^h tlu^ 
normal length of the period duriuj*; whieh a pupil 
is under iustnietioii should not he inereased aiid is. 
also, of lh(‘ o])inion, that this period should he 
divided, into four definite staj^es : (a) primary,, (A) 
in both of which stajj;ea the medium of 
instruetiou in non-laufiiua^c subjeels should he 
exclusively vernacular, (r) hij»her secondary, in 
which staa'C the medium of instruction should Im‘ 
vernacular whenever this is practicable, and {J) 
university cdueation, covering five (or four), four 
(or live), three and at least three yeais, r(‘S})(‘etivelv. 
there hein^- a formal ('xamination at the end of 
(‘aeh sta^e oidy, thus avoidiiit*: the almse of too 
fuMpient formal examination.’’ 

A ojircful perusal of the above two resolu- 
tions will sliow that they ani not separate* 
resolutions, but form one eoni[)lete whoh* and 
are supplementary. The trend of diseiissions 
which led to the jidoption of the above two 
resolutions by the Inter-Universitv Hoard must 
persuade one to think that it wtis univ(‘rsally 
maintained that educjitional reconstruction 
must necessarily begin from the lowest stage, 
r/;., the primary one. The publication of the 
above resolutions has attracted miieh attention 
in the press and elsewdiere. An inten'Sting 
feature of the r(‘Solution is the (piotation of 
several extracts from the opinions voiced by 
educationists and by men distinguished in 
public life. These quotations definitely suggest 
that the “value of university education is 
impaired by the presence in universities of a 
large number of students who arc unfit for 
higher literary or scientific education, that 
these students cannot hope to obtain an 
eraployment which would justify the expense 
on their education and that the only feasible 
remedy is to divert them to practical pursuits 
in the pre-university stage.” The crux of the 
whole problem is that the general drift to the 
University should he controlled as far as 
possible, that educational facilities should be 
adjusted (o%#'*aptit!ides of the students and 
that such of the pupils as have little or no bent 
for the lit^f try form of education other forms 
of trainit^^J^neficial to their future life should 


be made available. In the Western cotintries 
iiiid in dapan this (piestion of the stiidcnt^s 
driftirig to the Universities for want of suitable 
op(mings docs not arise ; there the students, 
just when they leave the school, find diiTcrent 
avenues opened to them to suit their tastes and 
eirenmstanees. Hut here in India the condi- 
tions arc such that students, when they matri- 
enlat(‘, have* got only the Hobson’s choice 
of drifting to the university, for they have 
neither the capacity nor the inclination of 
getting away from the beaten tra(*k. Tlu* 
reason is tNVO-fold : First, the students are 
not giv(*n the.* free choice of their futur(‘ 
careers according to thdr iiielination, and also 
the oppoi’tnnities for such fr(*e choice are very 
few ; secondly, their past training has been 
such that th('y have come out of the school 
with no idea of any teelinieal subject nor with 
any liking for oiu*. lienee it is certain that 
educational r(‘f()rm must begin from Lin* 
primary and tin* middle stages. Of tin* four 
stages into which tin* p(*riod of instruction 
is proposed to be divided tin* lowest oiuj is 
fraught with innnens<‘ possibilities a careful 
handling of which will assun* an (‘asy ascent 
to th(» top of the ladder. 

It is now admitted that all tin* (‘hiklr(‘n 
who pass beyond the primary stage* r(*(jnire a 
wider measure of general education, whether 
it be in preparation for advanc(*d litt*rary or 
scientith’ studies or for vocational training 
in one form or another ; the latteu' forms of 
training can only be successful if they he 
based on the sure foundation of general know- 
ledge* and attainments. The same; may be 
said of the middle stage*, for the primary and 
the middle stages may be regardeel to form one 
complete stage, so far as the pre^paration e)f 
ground-work is concerned. In these two 
stages a greater amount of general knowledge 
may be imparted te) the students, if the present 
system of training be given a slight twist so 
as to avoid cramming and over-stiilling of 
books as far as possible. The medium of 
instruction in non-iangnage subjects juu 8% of- 
course, be exclusively vernacular ; and tl* 
system of education must be based more on 
actual observation of facts and nature stiidv 
than on reading of books. This will mean 
more general knowledge with less effort on 
the part of the students. The method, known 
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as the ear and ey(‘ method, may achieve a good 
deal in this respect. It is desirable that some 
sort of manual training, drawing and nature 
study should be introduced even in these 
stages, only to crcat(^ a taste and to give a 
cursory idea of the thing. 

The next stage is the higlier s(‘condary one. 
In (his stage a complete ov(*rhauling of the 
syst(‘m of education is propos(*d. Here tlu^ 
medium of instruction is at presemt generally 
haiglish. It has been found a great impedi- 
ment in th(‘. progress of knowI(idg(‘, and in 
some universities an attenij)t is being made 
to make the student’s vermumlar the m(*dium 
of instruction as far as practicable, [n any 
country other than India the (piestion regard- 
iiur the medium of instruction never troubles 
anvbodv and it is a sort of truism. But what 
is a futile (jU(‘Stion in any other country h;is 
l)(*eome very important in hidia on account 
»»j‘ the |K)litical subjection of th(‘ country by 
a foreign nation whose cultur(' is different 
from tin* traditional cultur(‘ of India. Though 
the English language has benefited tlui Indians 
imm(Mis('ly, yet by bitter (‘xperimice they have 
i‘(*ali/tHl tlH‘ defects of t('aching through a 
foreign tongiK? which results in faulty assimi- 
lation of th(’ subject taught; the diniculti(‘s 
of that language absorb the attention and 
r(‘sult ifi the neglect of the subject itself. 
This invariably leads to cramming, 'rhend'ore, 
if the medium of instruction lx* the student’s 
veniiicular, he will find more time to devote 
to the ac<iuisiti()n of real knowledge and also 
find leisure to sjiend in soiiie sort of vocational 
training as a supplementary study. Doubts 
have been raised by many as to the desirability 
of the inclusion of vocational subjects along 
with literary subjects in ordinary secondary 
schools. Th(*ir ground is that vocational 
training, to be successful, requires somewhat 
(‘xpensivo equipment and above* all experi- 
mental and practical teaching. They maintain 
that th(j resources shoidd not be dissipated 
but should, as far as possible, be concentrated 
in institutions designed for the purpose. 
Moreover, there is the danger that haphazard 
intermingling of vocational and general study 
may defeat the very object which it sets out 
to achieve ; pupils may also be tempted by the 
bait of somewhat superficial and desultory 
vocational training to prolong unnecessarily 
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their literary studies and thereby drift aimless- 
ly into paths which are unsuitable to them. 
T^he Inter-University lioard thought that this 
danger should be avoided and on thes(‘ grounds 
th(*y proposed that vocational training should 
ordinarily be provided in separate vocational 
institutions. The above proposal seems to be 
very sound. But at thn sairu^ tinuj it must 
b(^ rem(*nibered that a taste for some technical 
subjects must be created in the students bedore 
they pass out of the secondary schools, so that 
they may choose a particular line of vocational 
training. Only the definition of vocational 
training will not mean much ; it is no good 
in impressing upon their minds that 
vocational training will enable them to 
earn a living by some arts or crafts just 
after tluw finish the training. Something 
more is needed and that is to produce in 
them a liking for some teclmical subj(*.cts. 
This docs not require the spending of a large 
sum of money nor expensive etjuipment of 
tools and machin(*.ri(is. For creating such 
a taste (external lectures by experts on tech- 
nical subjects may be organiz(*d and teaching 
of simple industrial subjiicts ma^ be 
introduced. This has already been done 
in SOUK* of the schools of Oalcutta and other 
parts of Bengal. 

Now when a large number of students 
passing out of the secondary schools are sent 
to various technical institutions, another 
serious problem will pn'sent itself in the 
domain of education in India and particularly 
in Bengal. The privabi colleges in Bengal 
are mainly maintained by th(^ tuition fees of 
students and th(*y will be handicapped to a 
great extent if the number on the roll dwindles 
considerably. St.ate-aid to these colleges is 
insignificant and unless and until the wealthy 
public loosen their purse-strings colleg(^- 
education will suffer a good deal. The same 
fate will await the university which also 
maintains its post-graduate classes by the 
fees obtained from candidates at the various 
e.xaminatioiis. These things should be con- 
sidered seriously along with the starting of 
technical institutions. If such an exigency 
arises and if the State does not come forward 
to help the private colleges and the university 
liberally, the structure of higher education 
may collapse. It must be remembered that 
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no nation cun live by bread alone and there 
must be some limit to the zeal for technical 
education. Colleges and universities should 
not undertake ^^bread and butter’^ education 
and must in a large measure confine them- 
selves to pun? learning. Professor Harold 
J. Laski has laid stress upon this aspect in an 
article published in the New Itepvhlie of 
-America. There he says, “Universities exist 
for the promotion of learning and to that end 
their obligation both to teach aud research is 

essential to their life The enemy of 

the university without is orthodoxy. It may 
present itself as the servant of wealth, of a 
political or economic creed, of a religious 
faitb.'^ In fact universities are in all ages 
the Temples of Minerva and should not on 
any account be converted into dependencies 
of Mammon. Advancement of learning is 
the motto of the University and any stiulent 
entcririg the sacred precincts of the university 
must consider himself as a devout worshipper 
of the goddess of learning alone. 

The above facts should be borne in mind 
whenever any attempt for the spread of 
technical education is made. There is, no 
doubt, necessity for vocational training, but 
the progress of culture in the universities 
should not be impeded thereby. At the same 
time it is no use in denying the fact that all 
those students who now go in for university 
education are neither properly rpialified nor 
intellectually fit. It is therefore desirable 
that the best boys should go to colleges and 
the ordinary ones to technical and technologi- 
cal schools, and to other practical lines just 
after they complete the secondary school 
course, l^r these latter courses the ordinary 
students may also be better fit by their tem- 
perament. In this connection Mr. IJottomley, 
the Director of Public Instruction of Bengal, 
once remarked, 

‘There is a definite evidence to show that a l)oy 
whp^ is I^ackward at book teaming gains confidence 
in himself in his industrial work ana that this access 
of confidence reacts favourably on his book work.” 

The above remark of so eminent an 
educationist furnishes another proof of the 
utility of adding vocational sections to the 
secondar/ schools, and it is high time for all 
educatipnists to concentrate their energies 
in giving pflect to the scheme. There is 


another reason for beginning vocational 
training at an early age, for when compara- 
tively young, the students are better fit for 
apprenticeship in technical firms and work- 
shops rather than at an advanced age. In 
the Western countries the boys go in for 
apprenticeship at the age of fourteen or 
fifteen and they come out with fresh vigour 
and redoubled energy. 

It is argued by some that technical edu- 
cation by itself cannot create new industries 
and thereby increase the opportunities of 
employment. But it must be remembered 
that boys who complete the shortened second- 
ary course, as proposed by the Inter- 
University Board, and benefit by a form of 
vocational training, would be more likely to 
be absorbed into industrial o(?eiipations and to 
make most of these opportunities thati many 
of those who now graduate or fail to graduate 
at comparatively advanced age ; for the 
latter become unwilling or forced apprentices 
and can scarcely adapt themselves to practical 
training. In any case the boys would pro- 
bably receive education better adapted to 
their capabilities, if they begin to have voca- 
tional training at an earlier age. lint after 
all wo must take a bold leap, it may be s<>mc- 
tiraes a leap in the dark, but a timely one. 
We must have some spirit of adve^nture in 
education, as Principal P. G. Pearce has put 
it in an interesting paper published iii the 
Educational Review of Madras. It is one 
of the most valuable <)ualities in dealing with 
the youth and we need it more in the 
educational work of India. 

Educational system of any country can 
never remain static ; it is subject to changes 
by the resultant effect of various forces acting 
on it, and must always adapt itself to the 
changing conditions of the times. No country 
has ever followed a particular system of educa- 
tion, however suitable it may bo, at all times. 
The time has now come iu India when the 
problem of the educational reconstruction 
must be tackled from all points of view. It 
may be that some of the changes proposed 
to be introduced will be of a revolutionary 
character, but that should not stand in the way 
of a correct handling of the problem, only if 
wo concern ourselves to the well-being of the 
country. 



TWO EMINENT LIVING AMERICANS 

By TAEAKNATH DAS, ni. d. 


I 

I T has been a matter of great pleasure for 
me, an Indian but a naturalized American, 
to see that the distinguished editor of 
The, Modern Ueriew has done a great 
service to the people of India by publishing 
a series of articles on Eminent Americans 
by the Rev. Dr. J, T. iSunderland. As the 
scries of artic^les has been published in 
book-form, it will have its permanent value 
to promote better understanding between the 
United States of America and India. It will 
dispel some of ihe misconceptions spread by 
some Indians and others who have given the 
dark side of Amcri(!an lilV^ a great deal of 
publicity in India, and thus, probably iin- 
eonseiously, have done a distinct disservice 
to the cause of Indo- American friendship 
and co-operation. 

In this connection I wish to add a few 
words on the subject of the fiindainentels 
upon which the great republic of the I United 
States has been founded and flourished. It 
is based upon the ideals of Freedom, 
Justice and Peace. I do not mean to say 
that the people or the government of the 
United States have not ever done anything 
which may be spoken of as against the cause 
of human freedom, which is unjust and which 
is not peacefid, but on the whole the ideals 
of Freedom, Justice and Peace have predomi- 
nated in their activities. 

Furthermore I wish to emphasize the 
the point that no country in the world 
has done so much for aiding the Indian 
students, as the most enlightened section of 
the American people — especially the American 
educators and educational institutions — have 
done. I have the e.xperience of some thirty 
years’ livipg in various countries in Asia, 
Europe and America ; and I may say that at 
least more than five hundred Indians have been 
able to secure higher education from the United 
States, only because they were helped wholly 
or partially by Americans. To be sure 


there are many people in the United States 
who are anti- Asiatic, but since the time of 
iSwarai Vivekananda’s visit to the United 
States and up to the present! time, many 
ennnent Americans have helped Indians and 
Indian social, religious and educatiotial 
activities with greater generosity than any 
other foreign people in the world. The 
Eamakrishna Mission movement at its veiy 
inception received financial and moral support 
of some generous Americans and the late 
Mrs. Ole Bull was one of the first to help 
Swanii Vivekanandm The Uite Anagarika 
Dharmapala received considerable support 
financially and morally from various 
Americans. Dr. Rabindranath Tagore’s 
Visva-Bharati has been helped by many 
Americans. 

May I say that hundreds of American 
families of middle class and high culture, with- 
out any motive of gain or profit, have befriend- 
ed poor Indian students in the United States, 
seeking higher education. Today there are a 
few Indians in the United Stiites who have not 
only received higher education through the 
generosity of the American people but are 
given the opportuiuty to teach in American 
institutions of learning. Let me be specific — I 
owe all of my higher education to Uie people 
of the United States and I am grateful to them. 
Dr. Sudhindra Bose, who is connected with the 
Department of Political Science in the Univer- 
sity of Iowa, owes his higher education and 
present position to the kindness and considera- 
tion of broadminded Americans. Dr. Chatterjee 
of the Department of History in the Antioch 
College owes his education and position to the 
good-will of some eminent Americans. Prof. 
Joshi of Dartmouth College owes his present 
position as well as his higher education to the 
generosity of .Americans. Mr. Dhan Gopal 
Mukherjee, who has niode a name for himself 
as a poet, lecturer and author, owes his success 
solely to the help he received from Americans. 
Dr. R K. Das, who is now connected with the 
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Intei'iiational Labour Office <>1 (lie League of 
Nations, is a product of Ain(‘ncan e(lu(*ation 
and he is undoubtedly the Ix'st authority on 
Indian labour and Midustrial problems. 
T)r. Saklatwala, who is now the \Ace-President 
of Vanadium (^irporation, is a product of 
AuKiricaii edne.ation. Mr. P. (\ Mukherjeci 
of Pittsburgh, who holds a very responsible 
])Osition as a ('heiiiist in the (>\irnegi(‘ Steel 
Corporation and has l)(‘en in Russia as an 
expert, has r(‘ceived his education through the 
c.o-operation (»f Anierican friends and holds 
liis present jiosition through AmerLcan good^ 
will. Dr. A. M. Gurjar of New York has 
made a sn(‘cess as a Chemist and he receiv(*d 
his higher education in America. The same 
thing is true of Dr. Kokotnur and others. 
There are many others in India who not only 
i‘eceiv(id their education through the kindmNs 
of Americans, but are today holding important 
and responsible [lositions with great effi(*iency. 
Dr. Biraja Sankar Guha was helped by th(‘ 
authorities of Harvard rniversity and was 
giv('n the opportunity to teach and today as 
an anthropologist he is an ass(*t to India. 
Mr. Suren Bose of Tata and (Jom|)any not 
only received his higher education as an 
electru; engineer in America, but he ac«|nired 
most valuable practical training with J. (b 
VV^hite and Company. Mr. Mathur, who is 
now with tin* Tata Steel corporation, i-eccived 
his education in America and had his practical 
training in Ford Motor Car Campany. 1'hei'(‘ 
are many Indian (‘ducators and industrialists, 
such as Mr. Surendra Mohan Bose of I5engal 
Waterproof Works, Mr. K. C. Das of ("aeutta 
Chemical Works, Mr. liiren Das Gupta of 
Indo-Swiss Trading Company, Prof. Baneswar 
Das of College of Engineering and Technology 
at fladavpur, Mr. Sarangadhar I)as and Mr. V.P. 
Iyer (both Sugar-Chemists) and many oth(*rs who 
arc products of American ed»ication and training. 
They all owe a debt of gratitude to many 
Americans. India owes the Cnitcd Stat({R of 
America a gr<:iat d(‘al, because the latter has 
helped India to increase her national etTiciency. 

May I suggest that tho.se Indians and 
Americans who are interested in promoting 
Indo-American cultural co-operation should 
take stock oj' India s indebtedness to United 
States in various fields. This will help in laying 
the Sf3lid foundation of I ndo- American cultural 


co-op(‘ratioM. I )r. Rabindranath Tagore, Sir 
Radhakrisnan, Sir C. V. Raman, Prof. Suredra- 
nath Das Gupta, Prof. Ihmoy Kumar Sarkar, 
Prof. Kalidas Nag, Prof. Wadia, and many 
other Indian scholars and politicians — .such as 
th(‘ Late Lala Lajpat Rai, thi' late J. Patel, 
Mrs. Naidu and others -have enjoyed very 
gemToiJs hospitality from the p(‘ople of the 
|Tiiit(*d States and th(‘y should take the iiii- 
tiativ(' in taking cHcctive steps for promoting 
Indo-American friendship. 

fl 

Among the American publicists, educators, 
politi(‘ians literally hundreds of them hav(‘ 
championed the cause of Indian Frecxlom and 
it is not mv intention to write about tlu'in, but 
I wish to mention that two eminent Americans 
— Rev. Dr. J. T. Sunderland and Dr. John 
Haynes Molm(‘s— have, served th(‘ people of 
India most <‘IVe(*tively by clnimpioning th(‘ 
cause of Indian freed(»m and interpreting 
Fiidian id(‘als to the American p(‘0]>lc. Tin* 
s(‘rvh*(*s of Dr. Sunderland n(‘(Ml in.)t be* dis- 
cussed at length, because tin* I'eaders ol Th( 
licrirtt' ljav(‘ some id(*a ol them. But 
1 must <ay that during the last (Iltv years, 
Dr. Sunderland has been doing his best to 
s|>read the truth about India. It may be nn'ii- 
tioned that even the late Djulabhai Naoroji and 
William Digby owed sonn? debt to Dr. 
Sunderland, b(‘can.se tin* latter possibly is tin* 
originator of the theory that the lamiin* in 
India was not dm* to want of food in India but 
to the poverty of the people, which in its turn 
had mainly an extraneous cans(j. Dadablnii 
Naoroji, Ibunesh (liandra Diitt, William Digby, 
Kcir llardio, and others developed this theory 
expounded by Dr. Snmhu’land. In the field 
of (Comparative Religion Dr. Sunderland 
has done signal s(‘rvice to India by 
interpreting Indian religions as well as 
philosophy. Dr. Sunderland has spent his 
tiim* and money unceasingly to serve the 
peoph* of India, because he felt that by doing 
so lie was serving the cause of humanity. 
His w^ork “India in Bondage and II(*r Right 
To Freedom” remains the best work on India 
today struggling for Freedom. 

The people of India in general do not 
know much of the Rev. Dr. John Haynes 
Holmes, the pastor of the Community (.ffiurch 
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of Now York. Il(‘ is a oroat student of 
ronipiirativo Religion and is tlio greatest of 
tlu^ active religious leaders of America, noted 
for his liberalism and appreciation of all 
I’eligious faiths. He is possibly the gi-eatest 
and the most fearless advocate of Peace. 
During the AYorld War, he opposed America’s 
entry in it and opposed War in any 
lorni in the most vigorous manner. When 
aiiti-Oermanism was the prc'vailing thought in 
America, Dr. Holmes welcomed the Oermans 
as hunuin beings to share with hiii: and his 
Church-members the spirit of human fellow- 
ship. He has championed every progressive 
cause in the (Inilcd States and uplield every 
movement for human fr(*edom — Indian free- 
dom, Philippine independence, etc, 

Jt is not generally known to the Indian 
|)ublic thai Dr. Holmes was one of the iirst 
Christian pastors, if not tin* Iirst one, who 
gave full recognition to the intrinsic value* of 


Non-Violent Non-( ’o-o[)(‘ration Move- 
ment sponsored by Mahatma Gandhi, 
in a historici sermon delivered in the 
Community (/hurch of Nc‘w York, 
Dr. Iloirnes, several years ago, proclaim- 
ed Gandhi, as (jrratrs! iukh in ////> 
H'ffrld Since that day, he has 

used his efforts, through his writlntrs 
and lectures, to give publicity to the 
acd-ivities of Mahatma Gandhi and the 
All-India National Congress unceasingly. 
Jn his |)aper “Unity”, during the r(K*(‘nt 
years, more has been published about 
India than in any other paj)er in ;i 
for(*ign land. 

As a piiblie speaker Dr. Holmes 
is unc|nestionably one of the foremost 
in the* English-sp(_‘aking world ; arid he 
has used his eloejnenee to rouse the 
people of America to fnrth(*r the 
cause of Justice, Liberty and Peace. 
He was one of the leaders of the 
movement which wantrM that the ill- 
fated Saco and \Am/otti should be 
given jnstie(!. He is now agitating 
that l.om Mooney, who is in prison, 
due tr) per'jiired (‘videnee, should be 
lr(*ed. He is advocating that the 
S<ud Ishonnajh Xn/ro prisnurrs should 
b(‘ freed. lb* beli(‘ves and preaches 
that all political jirisomu's in India, 
Germany or Sovi(;t Russia, wlio are placed in 
jails or concentration camps frilhout (rin! 
should be freed. II(‘, like tlu' founders of the 
American Republic, believes that the (‘.ause 
of justice and human lib(‘rty should be fought 
for all over tin* world. 

Dr. Hohm;s is a truly religions man, a 
man of peace. War and violen(*e a, re opposed 
to his (‘oiiception of religion. For this reason 
he advoeat(‘s 1 )isarmam(*nt and Arbitration 
among nations. He does not hesitate to 
criticize his own government, when he thinks 
that it is following a wrong policy, endanger- 
ing the peace of the world. He is one of the 
foremost (exponents of the idea that Christianity 
and War cannot bo reconciled. He was one 
of the first ( Jiristiaii leaders to advocate that 
diristian pastors should take the leadership 
to i-cfusc supporting any war, and furthered 
tlie recent historic meeting of Christian 
Ministers (held on May PlJf)) at the River- 
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side Church (popularly known as the Rocke- 
feller Church) at New York in which more 
than two hundred Christian ministers took the 

following solemn oath : 

■ 

“In loyalty to God I believe that the way of 
trae religion cannot be reconciled with the way 
of war. In loyalty to my country I support its 
adoption of the Kdlogg-Briand Pact which 
renounces war. In the spirit of true patriotism 
and with dctip personal conviction, I therefore 
renounce war and never will I support another.” 



Rev. Dr. John Haynes Holmes 


Dr. 'Holmes has raised his powerful voice 
against race-hatred, religious bigotry and 


political and economic imperialism. He i.s 
always for the under-dog, but he is not one 
who believes in the mechanistic theory of life. 
He lays special emphasis on the value of 
idealism and spiritual signiBcance of life, 
which he so admirably discussed in one of his 
recent sermons on “Life, Death and Im- 
mortality” delivered on the last Easter Sunday. 
Like Dr. Sunderland, Dr. Holmes was once a 
Unitarian Minister ; but he does not believe 
in any special creed and sect and is truly 
a universalisk The following statement, which 
is accepted by him as a declaration of faitli, 
gives some idea of his creed ; 

“Unto the Cliurch Universal, which is the 
depository of all ancient wisdom and the school 
of all modern thought ; which recognizes in all 
prophets a harmony, in all scriptures a nnity, 
and through all di8i)enHationB a continuity; 
which abjures all that separates and diviiles 
and always magnifies brotherhood and ])eaee ; 
which seeks truth in freedom, justice in 
love and individual discipline in social duty ; and 
which shall make of all sects, classes, nations and 
races, one fellowship of mcn-unto this Church 
and nnto all its members, known and nnknown, 
throughout the world, we pledge the all(!giancc 
of onr hands and hearts.” 

In the Rev. Dr. J. T, Sunderland and 
Rev. Dr. John Haynes Holmes one finds the 
finest types of eminent Americans and true 
followers of the founder of the Christian Faith. 
Dr. Sunderland is 95 years of .agtt and is still 
vigorous and busy with his literary activities 
to serve Humanity. Dr. Holmes is barely 
.55 years old, and, as a champion of Human 
Freedom, Religions Liberty and opponent of 
racial prejudice, is never too tired to extend 
a helping hand to all seeking his ex)-operation. 
America is not a land of mere “dollar-cbasers”. 
There are many idealists in ■ this country. If 
India should be proud of her Tagore and 
Gandhi, then the ITnited States can justly be 
proud of her Snnderland and Holmes. 

New York. 

'-May 3, 1935. 
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By BANKIM CHANDRA CHATTERJEE 


CHAPTER V 

A letter — visit to the Zenana 

W HEN Madhav returned from his garden, 
where he had parted with his cousin, 
he found a messenger waiting for him 
with a letter which he said was 
“Zarwri.” Madhav tore it open with eagerness, 
and devoured its contents. It was from his 
lawyer at the Sadar station of his district. We 
will endeavour to give a literal translation of 
this epistle, interspersing it with the remarks 
Madhav made as he read. 

“To sea of glory.” 

“ Your servant has been engaged in conducting 
your honour’s lawsuits at this station, with great 
carefulness, and hopes that he will succeed in all of 
them.*’— 

“All of them” thought Madhav, “aye, you 
may say so, lawyer, for my cases are all just. 
But it is not in the nature of our courts to be 
right in every case, so I fear, I must take my 
lawyer’s dictum with some allowance. He is an 
able fellow, however, and manages cases excellent- 
ly, I must confess. — I heartily wish all this 
mummery were at an end, but my neighbours 
must drag me to law. But what next?” The 
letter proceeded — 

“It gives mv great pain to have to inform you 
that this day, your aunt has by proxy instituted a 
suit against you in the principal Sadar Amin’s 
Court, alleging that her husband’s will is a forgery 
and claiming the whole estate with wasilut.” 

“My aunt!” exclaimed Madhav in astonish- 
ment, the letter dropping from his hands, “my 
aunt! she! Heavens! and for my whole fortune! 
I a forger. The wretch! I shall kick her out of 
the house!” 

He stood musing for some moments, trembling 
with rage. But calming himself a little, he picked 
up the paper and proceeded with it. 

“I do not know who gave her such counsels, but 
your servant has made many enquiries, knowing well 
that some one must have counseUed it, and he 
has heard who it is. Great men are there at her 
back.” • 

** Counsellors indeed] ” thought Madhav “ who 
can they be? ” He tried to make a guess, first 
thought of one neighbouring zemindar, then of 
another, but no one seemed likely, and he resumed 
reading. 


“But do not think your honour has anything to 
fear. The will is in truth real, as I know, and where 
there is virtue, there is victory. But it is necess^ 
to be very cautious. It would be advisable to give 

vakalatnamas to Babus * and 

vakils of the Judge’s Court 

well as to engage another from the Sadar Court on 
necessary occasions. Barristers from the Supreme , 
Court need also be engaged when the parties join 
issue as well as at the final hearing. Your servant 
will do all in his power, and will try for the case 
even with his life. He waits your honour’s orders. 

Obedient to orders, 
Gokul Chandra Das. 

P.5.- A thousand rupees are at present required to 
meet necessary expenses.” 

Madhav’s first thought, after he had finished 
the perusal of the letter was to go and seek his 
aunt, and to hear what explanation she had to 
give of her strange proceeding. Madhav there- 
fore immediately hurried into the inner apart- 
ments where he found it no very easy task to make 
himself heard in that busy hour of zenana life. 
There was a servant woman, black, rotund and 
eloquent, demanding the transmission to her hands 
sundry articles of domestic use, without how- 
ever making it at all intelligible to whom her 
demands were particularly addressed. There was 
another, who boasted similar blessed corporal 
dimensions, but who had thought it beneath her 
dignity to shelter them from view; and was busily 
employed, broomstick in hand, in demolishing the 
little mountains of the skins and stems of sundry 
culinary vegetables which decorated the floors, 
and against which the half-naked dame never 
aimed a blow but coupled it with a curse on 
those whose duty it had been to prepare the said 
vegetables for dressing. 

A third had ensconced herself in that comer 
of the yard which formed the grand receptacle of 
household filth, and was employing all her 
energies in scouring some brass pots; and as her 
ancient arms whirled round in rapid evolutions 
the scarcely less active engine in her mouth 
hurled dire anathemas against the unfortunate 
cook, for the mighty reason, that the latter had 
put the said vessels to their legitimate use, and 
thus caused the labours wMch excited the worthy 
matron’s ire. The co^ herself, far removed from 
the scene where both her spiritual and her 
temporal prospects were being so fiercely deah 
with by the excited scourer of Ae brass poU^ 
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was engaged in an angry discussion with an 
elderly lady, apparently the housewife and gover- 
ness, the subject of debate being no less interesting 
and important than the quantity of ghee to be 
allowed her for the culinary purposes of the night 
The honest manufacturer of rice and curry was 
anxious to secure only just double the quantity 
that was necessary, wisely deeming it advisable 
that half should be set apart in secret for her 
own special benefit and consumption. In another 
corner might be heard those sounds so suggestive 
of an agreeable supper, the huge buTiti severing 
the bodies of fishes doomed to augment ' the 
labours of the conscientious cook aforesaid. 
Several elegant forms might be seen flitting, not 
often noiselessly but always gracefully, across the 
daldns and veranda with dirty eardien lamps 
lighted in their little hands, and occasionally 
sending forth the tinkling of the silver mal on 
their ankles or a summons to another in a voice 
which surpassed the silver in delicacy. A couple 
of urchins utterly naked and evidently excrescences 
in the household, thought the opportunity a fitting 
one for the display of their belligerent pro- 
pensities and were making desperate attempts at 
tearing each other’s hair. Some young girls were 
very clamorously engaged in playing at Agdum 
Bagdum in the corner of a terrace. 

Madhav stood for some moments in utter 
hopelessness of ever making himself heard in this 
the veriest of Babels. 

“Will you, you wenches,” he cried at length 
in a key creditable to his lungs, “ will you cease? 
Can I speak?” 

The change this short exclamation produced 
was magical. The vociferations of the dame 
whose demands for nameless articles had been 
thitherto addressed to the air, ceased in the midst 
of a scream of more than ordinary power, and 
the black rotund form of the screamer was 
nowhere to be seen. She of the broomstick threw 
away the formidable weapon as if stung by an 
adder, and sought in precipitate flight to shelter 
her half-naked mass of flesh in the friendly cover 
of some dark corner. The anathematizing scourer 
of the brass vessels was cut short in the midst of 
a very sonorous curse; and both her tongue and 
her arm were suspended in the middle of half- 
performed evolutions. The destroyer of the finny 
tribe, ako. fiQ>erienced a momentary interruption, 
but thoi]|^ dhe mustered courage to resume her 
twk, it executed with a far smaller 

The presiding divinity of 
the kitchen abruptly terminated her vocal exertions 
m favour ff ghw and betook to her heels, carry- 
ing off in the precipit^ of her flight the entire 


ghee-pot, a bare moiety of which had just formed 
her demands. The flitting figures with the lit 
lamps disappeared in tumultuous flight, little 
caring that the tinkling of the ornaments in their 
feet betrayed the very presence they endeavoured 
to conceal. The combat of the sturdy little 
warriors who fought in nudity and darkness for 
victory suddenly terminated in flight on both sides,, 
though the abler general of the two did not fail 
to fire a retiring shot in the shape of a hearty 
kick at the shins of his antagonist. The little 
girls too, who had been so merrily playing, rose 
and followed the said general accompanying him 
with an ill-suppressed tittle of hilarity. The 
scene which had just exhibited an unparalleled 
confusion was suddenly changed into one of utter 
silence and solitude, and the grave housewife wae 
the only being who stood unmoved and unchanged 
before the master of the house. 

“ Masi,” said Madhav, addressing the matron, 
“ how is this? My house is a very bazar.” 

“Women, son, women,” replied the Masi 
with a benevolent and affectionate smile, “it is 
woman’s nature to be screaming.” 

“Where is Khuri now, Masi?” 

“That is what I was thinking of” was the 
reply, “ she has not been seen in die house since 
morning.” 

“ Not seen in the house since morning!” 
exclaimed Madhav in amazement, “the thing is 
true then?” 

“What is true, son?” replied the maternal 
aunt. 

“ Nothing; I will tell you afterwards. Where 
is she then? Has any one seen her anywhere?” 

“Ambika, Srimati,” cried the matron, 
addressing the women who were engaged with the 
fish and the vessels respectively, “ have you seen 
her anywhere? ” 

“ No,” replied each softly. 

“Strange,” said the matron; then, as if 
addressing the walls, she enquired, “ has any one 
seen her?” 

“ I met her at the Elder House at bathing 
time,” replied a voice from behind the walls. 

“There!” exclaimed the matron in surprise. 

“ There! in Mathur Dada’s house,” exclaimed 
Madhav also, and then muttered between his 
teeth, a sudden light flashing upon iiim, cousin 
Mathur! can he be the instigator? No, no, it 
cannot be, I judge wrong.” Then speaking out 
he said, raising his voice, to one of the women 
present, “ Go to the Elder House, and see if my 
aunt is there; if she is, ask her to return, and in 
case she refuses, know her reasons.” 
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CHAPTER VI 

All who have their eyes shut do not sleep. 
Mat-walls like stone-walls have cars. 

Let us now return to Matangini. — ^Led to her 
chamber by her aged aunt-in-law after the harsh 
treatment she had received from her husband, she 
shut herself up in anguish of spirit. Supper was 
prepared in due time by the old woman, but not 
all her requests and entreaties nor those of 
Kishori, her sister-in-law, could prevail upon her 
to come out to partake of it. They were obliged 
therefore to desist and leave her to her own 
melancholy reflections. 

Matangini lay in her bed brooding over the 
sufferings she was doomed for ever to bear. Her 
husband, she knew, would not see her that night, 
as was his wont whenever he was offended with 
her. She, however, felt all the happier for it, 
and felt a pleasure too in being left alone to 
indulge in her reflections. The night advanced 
and one by one the inmates of the house retired 
to rest. A deep silence pervaded the household 
as well as all external nature. Matanginrs 
chamber was without a light, and total darkness 
pervaded it, except where a bright moonbeam that 
crept through a slight crevice in the small 
window, streaked the cold mud-floor. With her 
head raised from the pillow and supported on 
her hand, her anchal thrown off from her bosom 
towards the waist on account of the sultry heat, 
Matangini gazed on the single ray of moonlight 
that recalled to her remembrance the days when 
she could sport beneath the evening beams with 
the gay and light heart of childhood. Childhood! 
That time when she used to lie in the open air, 
arm in arm with her beloved Hemangini, gazing 
on the silver orb that poured the sweet light and 
the interminable deep blue ocean on which she 
sailed ! Many, many were the tales, such as 
childhood loves, which they then told to each 
other or heard from their affectionate grand- 
mothers, and hearty was the mirth with which 
they listened. Eight years had wrought a change. 
The loud laugh was forgotten, the faces which 
she loved and whose pictures lay treasured in 
her heart, she never more could see. And then 
that smile ax^ that tone of affection! Oh! she 
Could give all she had now in the world again 
to see that smile, again to hear that tone of 
human voice. Her heart was a warm spring of 
inexhausti|)le love, but it found no vent, and the 
cold breath of unkindness congealed the celestial 
stream at its source. One painful remembrance, 
painful but too sweet in its painfulness not to be 
brooded over again and again, still connected her 
past happiness with her present lot That ^e 


wished to forget; but she could not. There was^ 
but one human being near her who loved her, 
the good and guileless Kanak and she alone was 
mistress of her secret Beyond this her life was 
continued misery, and Matangini wept as she 
thought it could be nothing more. 

The sultry heat incident to the season bbcame 
intolerable, and Matangini rose from her bed to 
open the window. She was about to open it when 
the sound of soft and cautious footsteps caught 
her ear. The sound evidently proceeded from 
outside the house, and from no distance from the 
window behind which she stood. The window 
was, as usual in mat-walled houses, very small, 
being not more than three feet by two and stood 
at a height of two feet above the floor. 
Matangini paused and tried to see through the 
chink, but could observe nothing beyond a cluster 
of trees and the far-off tops of others waving 
against the moonlit sky. 

As no foot-path lay close to the place whence 
the sounds of footsteps proceeded, Matangini’s 
apprehensions were excited; she stood motionless, 
and listened with intense attention. The footsteps 
approached very close to her and at length ceased; 
and she could hear whispering voices. Her 
curiosity was still more strongly excited when she 
recognized in one of the voices that of her 
husband, who spoke a little louder than the other. 
As the mat-wall alone divided them, Matangini 
could catch enough of the sounds, though not all, 
to be able to understand the meaning of the 
speaker. 

“Why do you speak so loud?” said one of 
the whisperers, after a few words had been 
exchanged, “ people in your house may hear us,” 

“None can be awake at this hour” said 
Rajmohan, as Matangini guessed from the voice. 

“ Had we not better go a little further off 
from the wall? Should any one happen to be 
awake, she could not then overhear us,” observed 
the other. 

“ No,” returned Rajmohan, “should any be 
awake as you fear, then we are best as we are, 
for here under the shadows of the wall and the 
eaves, no one can possibly see us from the house 
— neither through the chinks nor probably from 
outside, should people happen to be out at this 
hour.” 

“ True,” said the other, “ but who are in this 
room here?” 

“Why should I tell you that?” Rajmohaii 
said, but immediately addressed, “there can be 
no harm in telling in my chamber there is 
nobody there but my wife.” 

“ Are you sure she is asleep?” demanded the 
other. 
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‘‘I think so, but I will go round and see, 
you wait here.” 

Matangini now heard steps receding. Softly 
and noiselessly she trod the floors and returned 
to her bed, on which she alighted still more gently 
and cautiously, so that Ae least rustling of 
clothes was not heard. She then threw herself 
into a posture of sleep, and shut her eyes. 

Rajmohan came round to the door of his 
chamber and lightly tapped at it, nobody came 
to open it. He called gently to his wife to open 
the door, but with no better success. He now 
thought that his wife was really asleep, but 
thinking it not impossible that she would keep 
silence from resentment for which he had 
furnished ample cause, he determined to enter the 
room any how. Rajmohan went to the kitchen, 
struck a light, and returned with the kitchen lamp 
in his hand. Then laying it on the ground he 
applied one foot to one leaf of the door, and 
held fast the other with an arm. The slack 
hinges permitted a slight opening to be thus made 
between the leaves, and Rajmohan thrust a finger 
in to see if the large bar, die slight wooden bolt, 
and the little iron chain had all been fastened. 
He perceived that only the wooden bolt had been 
used, and rightly judged that his wife had left 
the door so slightly secured in order to permit 
him to open it from without if he chose to go in. 
He easily unfastened the slack bolt by thrusting 
two fingers in and drawing it aside, and entered 
the room with the lamp in his hand. 

Rajmohan found the features of his wife 
composed in sleep. He called her several times 
by name, but so gently as npt to awake her; 
.i^oke kindly, so that if his wife’s silence proceeded 
from resentment or anger, it might vanish, but 
still finding her silent and breathing hard, and 
knowing no reason why she should counterfeit 
sleep, he was satisfied of its reality and went 
out shutting the door after him by the same 
artifice that had helped him to open it. He then 
extinguished the lamp, and went round the whole 
house, tapping at each door and calling in a 
gentle voice to the slumberers, but finding none 
awake, rejoined his companion. 

As the footsteps of her husband died away, 
Mataiigiiii left her bed and stealing with the same 
soft tread to the window overheard the following 
conversation. 

After IcfTninj^ from Rajmohan that all was 
safe, his uniimwh companion began. 

; *\Arc to assist us in this affair?” 

** Not mijih I t^nfess,” said Rajmohan. ‘‘ Not 

1 pretend to be honest so late, but though 
1 don’t like fte rMan, he has done me some good.” 


“Why then do you not like him?” asked 
the shrewd stranger. 

“Because if he has done me some good he 
has done me harm too, and perhaps more harm 
than good,” replied Rajmohan. 

“Well, if so, why not assist us?” 

“ I will, if you give me what I demand. I 
am anxious to remove from his cursed neighbour- 
hood, but I don’t see how I can get food else- 
where without coming to trouble. I wish much 
therefore to get a sum that will make me care 
little where I go. If your affair will bring me 
such an amount of money, I will assist you.” 

“ Name your condition,” said the stranger. 

“ First let me know what I am required to 
do,” responded the other, 

“ You will do what you have done for us 
sometimes before this — ^help us to conceal the 
property. This time we mean to leave every- 
thing we get except cash on your hands, and that 
this very night.” 

“ I understand,” Rajmohan replied, “ you 
will do well not to conceal from me how much 
you stand in need of my aid. You are aware 
that a deed in such a big and wealthy house will 
be followed by too strict an enquiry and too hot 
a search for the property to render it convenient 
to you all to be enjoying your shares in quiet 
for some time, and you absolutely want somebody 
who can hold them in trust for you — ^which you 
well know none can do so well as I, specially 
as suspicion will not easily fall on me. Yes, I 
have an excellent hiding place for such things; 
but I shall demand too much I fear.” 

“You see it — ^be moderate in your terms,” 
rejoined the dacoit, for such, the reader sees, he 
was. 

“ We won’t haggle,” replied Rajmohan, “ I 
want one-fourth of what you may sell the things 
for.” 

The dacoit knew Rajmohan too well to think 
he was endeavouring to bully him into a bad 
bargain. — He was silent for a moment and then 
said ; 

“So far as I am concerned — agreed; but I 
must take the opinion of the others, though you 
know my word in such matters is their word’^ 
also.” 

“I have no doubt of that,” responded 
Rajmohan, but one word more. Before you take 
away those things, we will make a guess work 
ot what the things will sell for — and you will 
pay me down a fourth of it in cash. Of course 
I shall afterwards make up for any thing ffiat 
may fall short of expectation, and you will do* 
the same to me if you get more.” 
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Certainly it will be so, but one word to you 
also. — ^You are to do another service.” 

“ I will, if you name another price.” 

“ Yes, of course. We mean to carry off 
Madhav Ghose’s property for ourselves; but we 
want to carry off something else for another.” 

“ What?” enquired Rajm'ohan with some 
show of curiosity, 

“His uncle’s will.” 

“ jffoon,” exclaimed Rajmohan starting 
slightly. 

“ Yes — and will be paid for it. Now we 
want to know from you where Madhav keeps that 
will” 

“ I don’t know it exactly myself. I have seen 
him take out his document from a certain box, 
but I don’t know where that box is kept, whether 
he keeps it in another box or chest or almirah, 

I know nothing — but who pays you for the will?” 

“ I am bound not to tell.” 

“ Not even to me?” 

“ To none.” 

“ Is it Mathur Ghose?” 

“May be or may not — but what sort of a 
box is it?” 

“The terms?” 

“What do you ask?” 

“Two hundred in cash.” 

“ Rather too much for two or three words. 
But we have too much to do ” — ^the dacoit 
continued, speaking more to himself than to the 
other, “to be searching for a bit of paper all 
night. The box must be in some iron chest in 
the bedroom; so we can find it easily if we only 
know what sort of box contains it. There is no 
jabbering with you — so be it as you say.” 

“ It is an ivory box ” Rajmohan said, “ with 
three English letters written in gold on the lid. 
Those are the first letters of his name.” 

“ So now that it is arranged,” said the dacoit, 
“ come with me and let us see our men. We 
will appoint a place of rendezvous where you 
will wait for us. Come, there is no time to lose; 
the work must be commenced as soon as the moon 
sets, and summer nights are short.” 

So sayin§< me robber and his confederate 
srftly stole from the shadow of the wall and took 
their way towards the woods at a distance from 
each other, soon to reunite in another dark spot. 
Matangini sgnk on the floor in astonishment and 
dismay. 

CHAPTER VII 

In which the author narrowly misses an 
opportunity of introducing a few ghosts and 
regrets that he cannot gratify his young readers- 

Every word that caught the ear of Matangini 


froze her with horror during the terrible diabgue^ 
she overheard. As long as it continued, ^ the 
intense interest with which she listened sustained 
her trembling frame, but so soon as it was ended, 
she sank overpowered on the floor. Foi; some 
moments she remained almost insensible from die 
stupor of fear and agony. By degrees she 
recovered composure enough to think on what 
she had heard. A new and terrible light had 
just been thrown on the life and character of 
her husband. She had hitherto known him as 
a man of mad heart and brutal temper, but she 
recoiled with horror at the recollection that the 
accomplice of robbers, himself a robber perhaps, 
had hitherto enjoyed her innocent bosom. And 
the future? Was it in her power, now that her 
eyes were opened, to tear herself from his dis- 
gusting embraces? No, no, she was for ever 
cursed! 

Such thoughts would rend her bosom at one- 
moment — at the next tlie daring crime to which 
he was going to lend a hand burst on her sight 
with fearful vividness. She trembled as die 
thought of this. And the victims of this horrible 
deed were to be her own Hemangini and her 
Madhav. Her hair stood on end, her blood 
tingled in her veins, and a sharp pang shot acrosa 
her head. All thoughts of her own accursed 
future and degraded womanhood vanished as she 
thought of Ae beloved beings who were now 
sleeping in fancied security while utter poverty 
and misery, perhaps worse, yawned to engulf them 
in an hour. She felt she must save them if she 
could, even at the price of her life. 

Her first thought was to alarm her owni 
household. But the next moment she perceived 
the folly of the thought. Who in the household 
would believe it of Rajmohan? Would his aunt 
believe it? or would his sister? Most probabljr 
they would think her crazed, delirious or dream- 
ing. And supposing they did believe, would thejr 
endanger Rajmohan to save Madhav? And even 
if they would, could they save him? No, they 
dreaded too much their formidable relative to act 
in the slightest manner against his wishes. And 
should they not believe her, but in any manner 
let him know what she had uttered, her doom 
would be sealed. 

She next thought of Kanak. Might not 
Kanak be sent to inform Madhav’s household? 
Kanak’s house was close by and Matangini might 
steal away from her ghamber and awaken and 
impart to her so much of what she knew as 
would suffice to warn Madhav without endanger- 
ing Rajmohan. But this course also appeared 
unpromising, if not impossible. She could not 
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awaken Kanak without awakening Kanak’s mother 
also, for both she knew, slept in the same room. 
'Kanak might perhaps believe anything she said 
without asking for explanations, but Kanak*s 
mother would not. To satisfy her it would be 
necessary to reveal everything and implicate her 
husband, but Matangini could not for all the 
world turn informer against the man to whom 
she had pledged her faith before God and man. 
Nor would it be possible to impart to Kanak 
alone the purpose of a midnight visit, and would 
'Kanakas mother allow her daughter to leave her 
home at midnight, alone, or what she perhaps 
might think as bad, in the company of another 
young woman? Far from it, it was rather more 
likely that she would awaken Matangini’s house- 
hold in return, and deliver her over to their 
custody, fairly making it certain that Matangini 
had become either mad or dishonest. And even 
with her mother’s consent, would Kanak have the 
courage to venture on such a journey at such an 
hour unattended or attended by only another 
woman, herself, specially when bands of dacoits 
were out, lurking on the wayside? 

Matangini now perceived with despair that 
‘her only resource lay in herself. She must go 
herself. Her whole soul recoiled at the idea. 
She thought not of the danger, though the danger 
was great. At this hour of dread loneliness, a 
young woman would have to thread her way 
iihrough a wild and jungly path. She was, 
naturally enough, superstitious and her rich imagi- 
^nation was stored with tales of unearthly haunters 
of the woods, and had fed on them since infancy. 
A band of desperate robbers were stationed some- 
where in the vicinity, and should she fall into 
their hands, she shuddered to think what might 
'be the consequence. If among these robbers she 
should meet her husband! Matangini shuddered 
again. 

Matangini had a brave heart, and for her 
aister and her husband she felt she could risk 
3ier life. 

As the appalling dangers rose before her 
mind, her noble love expanded and rose also, 
^d longed to sacrifice at its altar a life 
whose burden her crushed heart could not longer 
bear. But still another womanly feeling kept her 
4>ack. To go to the house of Madhav at midnight 
•md alone! Who would understand her? What 
would Madhav think! She pressed her brows 
^nd Stood Sinking in an unmoved attitude. 

; Und^ided heaved a deep sigh, and to 
relieve bcracif of the heat that oppressed her, 
she te|tured to open the little window. The 
itrees n^ ea|t shadows of huge length and the 


moon hung over the far horizon, shedding a 
waning light. In an hour she would vanish, the 
loud shout of the robbers would be heard, “ and 
then,” thought Matangini, “it will be too late 
to save them.” The near approach of certain 
danger banished her scruples, her love returned 
with tenfold energy, and she no longer hesitated. 

Wrapping herself in a coarse piece of bed- 
cloth from head to foot she gently opened the 
door, and issuing out of the chamber, closed it 
with the same care and drew the bolt after her 
in the same manner as Rajmohan had done. As 
she stood out in the open space and eyed the vast 
solitude of the blue heavens and the thick mass 
of the noiseless tops of the trees, her heart again 
misgave [her] and her feet refused their office. 

“Gods, give me strength,” she uttered with her 
hands clasped on her bosom. Then summoning 
all her resolutions, she made rapid but noiseless 
steps. Her heart beat as she walked through the 
jungly path. The dreary silence and the dark 
shadows appalled her. The knotted trunks of 
huge trees showed like so many unearthly forms 
watching her progress in malignant silence. In 
each leafy bough that shot over her darkened 
path, she fancied there lurked a demon. In each 
dark recess she could see the skulking form and 
glistening eyes of a spectre or of a robber. All 
the wild tales she had heard of fierce visages and 
ghostly grins that had appalled to death the belated 
traveller, rushed to her imagination. The light 
crack of the falling leaf, the flapping wings of 
some frightened night-bird as it changed its unseen 
seat among the dark branches, the slight rustle of 
crawling reptiles among the fallen leaves, even 
her own footsteps made her heart fainter and 
fainter. Still the resolute girl hurried on, taking 
the name of her patron goddess a thousand times 
within her heart, and now and then muttering a 
prayer. The darkest part of the path wound 
along a glade which lay between two plots of 
raised ground. On one side was a vast mango- 
tope enclosed by a high and impervious hedge 
of prickly vegetation. On the other side was dhe 
raised bank of a pool covered with underwood 
above which waved the vast foliage of three Bur 
trees, darkening the foot-path which wound be- 
neath their shadows. Matangini cast around bei' 
eyes in fear. From the middle of the mango- 
tope issued a strong glare of light, and she could 
even hear low discordant voices. All her worst 
fears were realized. There was the robber band, 
Matangini stood chained to the spot, unable to 
move a step. To add to her misfortune a dog 
which lay by the wayside rose up and began to 
bark loudly at the sight of a passenger at night 
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Immediately the voices in the garden were hushed. 
Matangini still retained presence of mind enough 
to see that the dacoits had taken the warning 
given by the animal, and that she was likely soon 
to be discovered. Danger again restored her 
energies. Darting with the flekness and the light- 
ness of the gazelle across the darkened bank of 
the pool, she as swiftly ascended to the edge of 
the water. Her position was now concealed by 
the bank from the view of any who might look 
for her in the foot-path; but should the robbers 
think of looking about the bank on which the Bur 
trees stood, she was lost. No bush or thicket 
was near to afford her a shelter. Her energies 
had been roused and she did not lose a moment. 
The dog still barked. She hastily loosened a 
heavy clod of earth from the moist edge of the 
water, placed it in the coarse cloth in which she 
had wrapped herself, and tied it in a bundle, so 
that it might not float when thrown into the water. 
Thus prepared to free herself from an in- 
cumbrance which might betray her, for the light 
sari could be managed with ease, she stood ready 
for an emergency. Footsteps could now be dis- 
tinctly heard and voices whispered on the other 
side of the bank. She gently sank the bundle 
in the water, taking care that ^e water might not 
splash. Then as gently gliding into the water 
at a spot where the spreading branches of the Bur 
cast a deep shadow, she sat down immersed to 
her chin, so that nothing but her head was visible, 
if indeed it could be seen where the dark water 
of the pool was made darker by the sombre shade 
of the tree. But still apprehensive lest the fair 
complexion of her lily face [should] betray hei, 
she unloosed the knot of her hair and spread the 
dark luxuriant tresses on all sides of her head, 
so that not even the closest scrutiny could now 
distinguish from above the dark hair floating over 
the darkened pool. 

Presently the footsteps and the whispering 
voices approached this side of the bank and 
descended half way. Matangini could hear this, 
but did not turn her head. 

‘‘ It is stringe,’’ said one of the voices within 
her hearing, J thought I saw through an opening 
in the hedge a figure wrapped in a chudder stand- 
ing on the pathway,” 

“ You must haVc mistaken a tree for a man,” 
said the f)ther, “ for could any have disappeared 
so soon? Besides, would any sane man wrap 
himself in a thick chudder as you say, in this 
season? ” 

Yes, you may be right,” was the reply, ” or 
it migh t 1^ an apadevata* Aat I have seen.” 

^Gvil Sjnrit. 


She too gave a last glance around thnnit 
without discovering, however, the timid intnidee 
who formed the cause of their apprehensiom 
They then walked away. ^ 

Matangini waited in the water for some^ 
minutes even after she had heard the last audible* 
sound of their footsteps, and when she thought 
they had regained the mango-grove, she came out 
of her watery shelter and gently squeezed the 
water out of her sari, abandoning to it the lost 
chudder. Without venturing again on the danger- 
ous foot-path above, she took her way along the 
edge of the water, along a bank at right angles 
to the one she had left, casting looks of anxious 
fear behind her. She knew well the foot-patlift 
here, for though so strictly forbidden the 
Madhumati, she had permission to resort to this- 
piece of water for her daily ablutions. Fromi 
this bank the fair adventurer cut across a little^ 
foot-path which she knew led through a dense* 
mass of underwood to the one that she had been« 
(compelled to desert. It was at length gained, 
though not without repeated misgivings of the 
heart. There she stood at a distance from the- 
mango-grove and the animal which had caused^ 
her so much trouble. But a new^ difficulty 
threatened to check her further progress. Since- 
her arrival at Radhaganj she had but twice visited^ 
her sister, and never on foot, but closed in a palki^ 
As much of the way as she knew from hearsay 
she had passed, but now her footsteps rested at the* 
intersecting point of cross-roads. Bewildered By 
her new difficulty, she turned her eyes on all diree*^ 
tions and luckily caught sight of the tops of 
tall Devdaru trees which she knew stood in fronti 
of Madhav’s house. She immediately struck the* 
path which led in that direction and soon got the 
huge edifice in view, towards the khirki or postern 
gate of which she turned her steps. 

[The last difficulty had yet to be overcome. 
All in the household were asleep at that hour, 
and it was after knocking a good many times 
that she succeeded in rousing Kanina, the maid* 
servant of the house.] 

“ Who knocks at this time of night? ” 
enquired Karuna surlily. 

Oh hasten, hasten, Karuna, open the door ” 
cried Matangini anxiously. 

“ But who are you that I shall open the door 
to you at this time of night? ” again demanded 
Karuna in the same |urly tone, indignant that the 
sweetness of her repose should be disturbed by 
an untimely intruder. 

Come, come soon — you will see,” said 
Matangini in a beseeching tone, unwilling to speak;.^ 
out who she was. f 
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‘‘ But who arc you,’' cried Karuna more 
furiously than ever. 

1 am a woman and no thief, come and see,” 
was the reply. 

It struck the slowly opening senses of Karuna 
that a thief does not usually possess so sweet a 
voice as the one she heard. Without further 
parley, therefore, she came to the door and 
•opened it. 

‘‘You, Thakurani! ” exclaimed Karuna in 
utter astonishment at beholding Matangini. 

“ I want to see my sister,” said the latter, 
““ lead me to her.” 

But Karuna’s faculties had scarcely recovered 


from her surprise, and the worthy dame kept on 
asking questions. 

‘'You here!” she repeated, “and at mid- 
night! What brings you here, mother? Your 
clothes are wet. Tl^at has happened? ” 

The impatient girl replied not to her ques- 
tions, but said again in a commanding tone, 
“ Lead me to my sister.” 

“ She is asleep,” said Karuna, “ yet we will 
awaken her. But wait, first change your clothes.” 

“ Give me a sari soon if you can, or lead on.” 

Karuna gave her a sari diat was at hand, and 
Matangini changing her light apparel in a trice 
followed Karuna to the apartments above stairs. 

(To be continued) 


THE COLLAPSE OF DEMOCRACY 

By LANKA SUNDARAM, m.a., (Lond.), 
Director^ Indian Institute of hdrrnafional Affairs 


S OME five years ago. Lord Hewart, ex-Lord 
Chief Justice of England wrote his book, 
The New IMspotisni. There were 

numerous misgivings at that time whether his 
lordship’s conclusions did not constitute but a 
series of minor incidents in the progress of 
democracy and whether there was not ini8place<l 
•emphasis in his clarion call in favour of parlia- 
mentary reform. But the events of the past 
few years have fully justified Lord Hewart’s 
picture of the decadance of parliamentary 
governance and of the usurpation of powers by 
government departments to the detriment of 
die privileges, powers and prestige of the legisla- 
ture itself. There is a feeling all over the 
world which is gaining ground day by day that 
parliamentary government is doomed to completf^ 
failure and that the process of decay is visible 
in almost every democratically governed country. 
Actually, liOrd Hewart’s prognosis does not 
touch the fringe of the problem as compared 
td the magnitude of the question involved by 
present position of parliamentary democracy 
all over the world. Especially in India whei^ 
we are now excercised by stupendous questions 
like the White Paper, the new constitution and 
a Constituent Asseuibly, it is worth while to 
pouAsr over the implications of the caption of 
tbtf The colljmse of democracy has 

" ^ fact. If it is not annihilated 

Wdrld forces, it is at least on its 
showing up the question against 
jnationdT political canvas at our 
, il^tdjpose to examine the applicability 



of our conclusions to the Indian scene of our 
generation. 

From ('hina to Peru today there is on(^ 
doleful story of parliamentary inefficiency, 
of revolutions and dictatorships. East and 
West have ecjually well given us numerous 
portents indicating one single phenomenon, that 
of the fundamental change of psychology 
which is sure to hold the fortunes of humanity 
in its grip for a very long time to come. 
Particularly during the post-War era, numerous 
revolutions and counter-revolutions have taken 
place all the world over. There is a strong 
indication of restlessness, dissatisfaction and 
groping in the dark in the direction of some 
new programme of action, a new something 
which is expected to yield results of lasting 
benefit towards pulling a demoralized mass of 
humanity out of a vicious circle. Sometimes 
engineered, sometimes a trick of fortune, some- 
times a creature of circumstance, in almost 
every country where there was a revolution 
there was a change of political power as a 
condition precedent to such a metamorphosis. 
Our vast international canvas is replete witli 
dots and lines, scars and patches, colour and 
shade, supplied by the striving of numerous 
nations in seanjh of political rebirth and 
realization. 

In Afghanistan a new regime of things was 
heralded by the partial invasion of India in 
1919 before Amanullah became King and 
dictator. Ten years of absolute power and an 
indecent haste towards achieving reform cost 
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Amanuljah his throne. The Baohori-Sakao became 
Amir Habibullah, who himself was routed in 
the field of battle by the late King Nadir Shah, 
During these fifteen years there were four 
regimes of national polity experienced by the 
Afghans. Theocracy remained almost unsullied 
as a rock and all attempts towards the introduc- 
tion of parliamentary democracy must be said 
to have ended in smoke but for the continued 
existence of the tribal organization of Afghan 
politics. 

Taking another oriental country, we find that 
it was only three years ago that Siam had a 
change-over from monarchical absolutism in 
favour of a military dictatorship, with all the 
camouflaged paraphernalia of parliamentary 
democracy. In fac^ the general revolution of 
1932 and the subsequent political breezes do not 
leave us with any solid impression about the 
march of parliamentary democracy in Siam. 
The abdication of King Prajadhipok is significant. 

Among the oriental countries, four other| 
examples deserve scrutiny. Dictatorship is a 
presiding reality in Persia, in Turkey, in Egypt 
and in Russia. But these four countries present 
us with four different problems of vital importance 
to our study of democratic institutions in the 
world. A military dictator becume King Reza 
Bhah Pehlavi. Even though the king is a 
paternal ruler, there is dictotorship in operation 
in Persia today, with but very little scope of 
representative government in its tmest sense. 
Next Turkey offers us a very different problem 
altogether. There is no doubt the Grand National 
Assembly for consultative purposes. Since it is 
a packed house, it is no good at all for the 
translation of the true democratic principle into 
actuality. The story of ISgypt has a somewhat 
different tale to tell. Zaghlul Pasha and Nahas 
Pasha have sacrificed their lives and careers 
towards building up and controlling a democratic 
national organization, the wafd. But even the 
temporary success which the latter patriot of 
Egypt enjoyed when he became Prime Minister 
was of no avail, so far as it was not useful in 
making freedom and true representative democracy 
decend down from precedent to precedent. A virtual 
dictatorship under the leadership of Nessini Pasha 
support^ by Royal patronage is the outstanding 
factor in the present-day political fortunes of 
the land of Pharaohs. The Soviet experiment in 
Russia constitutes perhaps a profound experiment 
in the socio-economic basis of the human system. 
The dictatorship of the proletariat has swayed 
the imagination of the world for over a period of 
fifteen years with ruthless insistence never heard 
of in human history. Parliamentary government 
and democratic procedure are consequently absent 
in the Russian polity of the present day. 

Over the Occident, a similar sweep of 
psychology is visible at the present moment 
The treaty of Versailles is the starting point for 
the remarkable series of changes in the political 
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fortunes of Western communities. The war to 
end war, the war to make the world safe for 
democracy, the war to establish a regime of 
consultative action between neighbouring states 
in case of dispute, has not achieved its purpose. 
The vast scaffolding of social and community 
life has been undermined and the entire fabric 
of Western civilization has crumbled. With the 
on-rush of political change, capitalism, wage- 
slavery, the position of privileged classes, the 
sovereignty of parliaments have all experienced 
remarkable changes. Most of the secession states 
became dictatorships, some representatives, some 
monarchical, notably Poland under, the late Marshal 
Pilsudski, Lithuania, Esthonia, Hungary, Czecho- 
slovakia, in the line of military and parliamentary 
dictatorships and Roumania, Bulgaria, Jugo-Slavia 
and others in the Balkan Peninsula elucidating 
monarchical despotism. 

The Italian experiment under Mussolini is 
unique in its composition and significance. An 
apology for a limited monarchy is maintained 
in the presence of King Victor Emmanuel III. 
The outward form of parliamentarianism has for 
some time been adhered to by means of the 
Senate and the popular Chamber. Even these 
luxuries have now given place to the syndicalized 
form of society, the various national corporations 
having been brought together under one grand 
direction. 

Turning to the countries dotting the Iberian 
Peninsula we find that two monarchies were 
suceessfully uprooted in Portugal and Spain. 
King ManoeFs abdication was easier than that of 
King Alfonso XIII, since in Spain a war 
psychosis prevailed before the Bourbon dynasty was 
driven out of the land. In fact, without such a 
peculiar psychological concentration of the forces 
of revolution, even as against the iron grip of 
military rule successfully fostered by generals 
Primo-de-Revira and Berengeur, which suppressed 
free thought and civic action in the country to an 
extent unknown and unheard of in the twentieth 
century the latter would not have been possible. The 
revolution of 1930 was a remarkable demonstra- 
tion of the fact that rapine, incest and wholesale 
destruction of life and property are not absolute- 
ly necessary before one political regime is to 
give place to another. A ramcal-socialist 
republic of Spain was but a panting interregnum. 
If the events of the immediate present are to be 
remembered, the socialist utopia which was the 
busis of this revolution is to supply the grist to 
the mill of full-fledged fascism. In the future, 
Spain is to be tossed up between communism 
and fascism, and whichever form of political 
government succeeds in that country, it is bound 
to be dictatorial, only with this difference that 
there would be a tbrnge of dynasty from 
General Berengeur to Senor Somebody iu the 
line of dictators. 

Turning to the pivotal countries of Europe at 
the present moment we find a similar portent Bi 
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the horizon. The case of France is easily stated. 
Such a well-seasoned and responsible Statesman 
as ex-President Doumergfue has recently declared 
that there is the imminent threat of civil war 
and that the philosophical triad, libertie, egalitie^ 
faternitky which has so far sustained countless 
human efforts towards achieving civic and politi- 
cjd freedom, is now threatened to the founda- 
tions with destruction and that a fascist state is 
bound to emerge in case a determined effort is 
not made towards upholding the regime of reform 
which the government has set before itself. In 
fact, the fortunes of the Third Republic are in 
the balance. The Marseilles murders are bound 
to record their verdict, but speculative politics 
compel us to doubt France’s future stability. 

The position of the British empire in the 
realm of international politics is intriguing but 
pregnant with possibilities. The party system 
which has been the bed-rock of British govern- 
ance for ages together has been mercilessly 
annihilated when the national government came 
into power in September 1931. It is, again, 
here a question of the psychology of a nation’s 
economy. Mounting figures of unemployment 
and a precarious position in international econo- 
mic markets, all contribute towards producing a 
state of myopia, but a condition precendent to 
such a thorough change or alternation ofi'genius, 
which makes people to^ feel hypochondriachal, is 
the emergence of a political showman. Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald has succeeded in supplying this 
ingredient in British politics. It is not want of 
charity, if it is said that the present government 
in England is neither national nor government. 
It is a conservative ramp which is masquerading 
und<*r the cloak of a unified national system of 
administration in order to extract confidence both 
at home and abroad. It is not government since 
no organized and energetic effort is made to 
truly govern or control the political, economic 
and other forces which are buttressing the nation 
during the past few years. The present national 
jfovernment is lacking in direction, in control and 
m any comprehensive programme of reconstruction. 
This is exactly the reason why the fascist comet 
has already appeared in horizon in the person 
of Sir Oswald Mosley whose brown shirt move- 
pient has remarkably caught the imagination 
of the younger generations of the people. The 
Mosley menace may not be deemed formidable 
at thd i^escnt moment, but all revolutionary 
4>rganizations have started in a really insignificant 
manner. It is a question of opportunities and 
there need not be the least doubt that Mosley 
is the man of destiny in the England of the 
future. 

The case of the German Reich is easily told. 
Long before ^ithe treaty of Versailles was 

uprooted and the 
WAittiar coastithtion established, republican 
democra^^^ d^laritig that the early fortunes of 
( (|ormiilh republte thoroughly belied its future 


possibilities. Radienau lost his life, the economic 
and financial structure of the country completely 
collapsed, the reparations tribute mounted by 
leaps and bounds, Germany’s foreign credit 
cempletely stopped, industry and commerce were 
almost wiped out - in fact, the nation’s economy 
crumbled to its very fouudations. This is the 
record of the years 1921 and 1925. Still, parlia- 
mentary democracy carried on a precarious 
existence under the fostering care of President 
Hindenburg and Dr. Strosemann. Who could 
have foreseen in 1926, when Germany entered 
the League of Nations under the inspiration of 
Dr. Stresemann, that even years later it was to 
recede into the back-ground of international 
politics and commit political suicide under 
President Hitler’s domination? 

The problem of Germany is the problem of 
Hitler. The future of Germany is undoubtedly 
the life story of Hitler, still, in store for us. 
The Rmhfuhrer is the nation personified. 
Every German is to sing hallelujah before*, the 
reichfuhrer’s official altar. This complete ontniess 
of the supreme leader of the nation with the 
nation itself is perhaps the most outstanding 
example of what dictatorship can achieve in the 
twentieth century. Mussolini’s leadership of the state 
fades into insignificance before Hitler’s triumph- 
ant march across the German horizon. Even 
the last vestige of democracy and popular 
Government has been wiped out in Germany 
during the past few mrinths. The life cells of 
political personality which even the smallest of 
communities possess, are innundated in the Germany 
of today with the doubtful elixir of dictatoriid 
direction. Typified by the ideas of a totalitarian 
state, concentrated in the personality of the 
Leader, mechanized and regimental life is Hitler’s 
legacy to the future. 

Discipline which is not voluntary is bound 
to return as a boomerang. Controversy which is 
the best form of ascertaining truth and which is 
the best form of the essential basis of parlia- 
mentary democracy having receded into the 
background, Germany is but dominated bv one 
voice, that of the Beiehfuhrer, Hero-worship is 
good and is bound to produce remarkable results 
in times of actual national crisis. But deification 
cannot be said to yield similar results. If 
Mahatma Gandhi cannot sustain his semirdeified 
reputation beyond a point, it need not be 
wondered at if Hitler and his cult in the future 
are to dig their own graves. But we have strayed 
into regions beyond the province ot onr present 
thesis. The collapse of (lemocracy is more funda- 
mentally illustrated in Germany than in any 
other part of the world. 

The recent history of the U. 8. A. and Japan 
also fortify us in our conclusion about the collapse 
of democracy being a settled fact. It is common 
knowledge that the legal and constitutional posi- 
tion of the President of the U. 8* A. even under 
normal oircumstanoes is that of the dictator The 
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Presidential veto is intractable and absolute. 
Barring impeachment after he lays down office, 
there is nothing which could bring an American 
Presidtnt to book, both in law and in fact. The 
position of President Roosevelt is unique in every, 
respect. The scion of a very initial American 
family, the grandson of a forpier President, his 
reputation as an administrator stands very high 
indeed. Owing to severe economic depression 
and a complete collapse of the entire national 
economy, opportunities of a very rare type have 
offered themselves to him. The National Recovery 
Administration may be a temporary expedient to 
stern the tide of national collapse. But, judged 
from a purely constitutional-legal point of view, 
it must be conceded that in the N. R. A., Presi- 
dent^ Roosevelt has annexed to tiis, official 
position, the prerogatives of a dictator. Numerous 
federal and local laws have been arbitrarily 
abrogated, before the tentacles of the N. R. A., 
machinery have been thoroughly sunk into the 
fabric of the national being. In these days of 
acute conflict between capital and labour, there 
cannot be the least doubt about the success of 
this experiment. When once success is guaranteed 
to the N. R. A., President Roosevelt is bound to 
emerge from the ordeal as a bigger man, with 
unrivalled authority in the land. Even granting 
failure, the possibility of dictatorial methods 
sweeping the tl. S. A.i is imminent. Actually, 
labour is bound to spring on us a concentrated 
form of communism, as the present American 
firmament fully well indicates. 

The Land of the Rising Sun is our last 
example to illustrate the complete collapse of 
democracy all the world over, even though a few 
more incidents can be picked up from the South 
American Continent for a similar purpose. The 
Meiji Restoration during the last quarter of the 
nineteenth century^ is generally supposed to have 
inaugurated a sysU^m of Parliamentary government 
in Japan. Prince Ito and Admiral Yamamoto were 
hailed as the iiation^s saviours with the customary 
jubilation of the liberal party. The Imperial 
Rescript was also construed to be the Charter 
of Liberties of the Japanese people. But in the 
flush of the series of incident from 1895 to 1933 
which brought into prominence Japanese victories 
in Korea, at Port Arthur, in the Shantung pro- 
vince and finally in Manchuria, no attention was 
bestowed upon the political situation obtaining in 
this Island Empire. A brilliant group of admirals, 
Itenerals and foreign ministers were able to domi- 
nate, as a matter of course, the entire political 
situation during the past forty years. No doubt, 
the^ party system ana bi-cameral legislature were 
maintained with the necessary ostentation. But 
the Rule of the Admiral remains in Japan 
remarkably coherent and absolute. By scrupu- 
lously copying British politics she was able to 
leave questions of foreign policy^ from being 
made the basis of domestic politics, and vast 
exigencies of foreign military commitments un- 


consciously paved the way in Japan for the 
virtual establishment of dictatorship,— no doubt a 
dictatorship of the military class, with tnis 
difference that the earlier dictatorship of Samtfrai 
is now replaced by that of a privileged scIkmI of 
military and naval leaders. • 

Nor is this all. The emergence of Fascist 
versus Communist clashes is a problem of vital 
importance to the political economy of the 
Japanese nation. There is every indication that 
the fascist dice is loaded. The Black Dragon 
Society is a power to be reckoned with by even 
the conservative and military interests in the 
land, Pe^le believed that the Mikado is as 
dead as Queen Anne, but the Mikado is still 
with us though under another apparel The 
unquestioned loyalty which every Japanese 
woman and man tender to the throne of the 
Empewr, coupled with the progressive grip of 
the military classes, abetted as they are by the 
fascist groups, has reduced parliamentary democracy 
in Japan to the verge of utter collapse. The 
Minseito and the labour groups in the Imperial 
Diet are hoping to achieve their way to the top 
of the parliamentary pinacle, but what happened 
in Italy during the past twelve years by way of 
suppression of all liberal thought is bound to 
repeat itself in this land of the Orient. 

Our survey of events of the post-War world 
is now complete. The collapse of democracy is 
an established fact. Structurally speaking, the 
vast scaffolding of parliamentary democracy is 
becoming completely obsolete. Parliamentary 
democracy has become time-worn, insufficient, 
and inefficient and utterly unsuited to the modern 
genius of almost every people in the world. This 
is the verdict of recent history. Our survey is 
no doubt inconvenient, but absolutely correct 
Such a colossal stampede in favour of dictator- 
ship must have a definite basis of causation. 
We will now attempt to discover it. 

The Pathology of Democracy 

Lord Hewart was eminently right when he 
pointed out that the co-ordinate defect in j^rlia- 
mentary democracy all the world over is the 
utter unsuitability of parliamentary institutions 
to the genius of modern races. Parliamentary 
mechani8in» are unwieldy and unworkable. Even 
if we consider the history of recent parliamentary 
legislation in England, a country noted for its 
moderation and for the recognition of the 
supreme importance of the slogan of Mathew 
Arnold, “the inevitability of gradualness,” we 
jBnd that the parliamentary Reform Act of 1911 
has almost doubled the size of the House of 
Commons. It is quite possible that the British 
House of Commons today is more representative 
of various and vary^g shades of public opinion 
in that country, in the vastly industrialized areas 
in the land, as well as the new groups of civic : 
activity which have been enfranchised as a reeult ^ 
of the legislation of Mr. Asquith, later Lord 
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Oxford. But a House of Commons composed 
of 615 members is but to be reduced to a oabel 
of tongues. It is on record that on numerous 
occasions the proceedings in the House of 
Commons haye been rediiced to great chaos, in 
so faij as the members thereof were unwieldy of 
management Especially when the nation has 
to take decisions on vital and crucial questions 
of policy, the procedure inside the Commons is 
bound to be not only clumsy but extremely 
tardy. Even the question of cabinet responsibility 
for &e disposal of the larger issues of the nation 
cannot be deemed to be sufficient in countries 
where there is a multiplicity of party systems 
and a congeries of party alliances. 

The case of the Chamber of Deputies in 
Prance is an instance in point. During the 
regime of the Third Republic, a merry-go-round 
of short-lived cabinets has been the uniform 
experience of France. There are on record 
cabinets which never survived more than the 
comparatively ludicrous ambit of the diurnal 
period. It is on record that the late M. Briand 
was thirteen times Premier of France and twenty- 
seven times the Cabinet minister. This mey be 
a record in the longevity of French politicians, 
but it is the sad experience to the French people 
of twentieth century that the stability of succes- 
sive governments was uniformly shortlivetl. This 
is entirely due to the fact that the constitution 
of Third Republic is defective. A multiplicity 
of parties in the lower chamber does not make 
provision for continuity and solidarity in Cabinet 
orphan ization. It is again on record that pre- 
Hitlerian German Reichstag contained sometimes 
more than thirty parties. Oscillations of party 
loyalties are to be fully deprecated. Evp the 
Mother of Parliaments has now the irritating 
experience of at least six parties coming into 
existence, since the National Government came 
into power in September 1931. Even though the 
present conservative ramp can have an absolute 
majority, it is not altogether improbable that the 
continental model of a variety of political parties 
inside the Commons is naturally to take the field. 

Another equally interesting difficulty with 
parliamentary democracy is the growing power 
of ministerial establishments. Lord Hewart has 
definitely established the point that a parlia- 
mentary Act may with complete impunity be 
allied beyond recognition by the various 
pt^b^ent secretariats of Government by means 
of departmental orders. It has been fully 
'demonstrated that especially as regards housing 
legislation in England the ministry of health 
has played havoc with numerous parliamentary 
measures. Considerations of practical necessi- 
ty may be brought in as the ostensible justificaton 
br ministe^ decrees and regulations, but the 
vfeal autboxify ^aad the ultimate sanctions possessed 
by tiie Lo#er House of any Parliament should 
be obliterate by means of this new menace 
to parliaiuetitary sovereignty. 


The ballot box is no longer considered to be 
the real index of national opinion. New York 
might have been under the sway of Tammany 
methods and Chica^ under the rule of the reck^ 
teers whose political weapon is unmitigated graft 
But even in countries like England where par- 
liamentary ethics are supposed to rest on a very 
secure pedestal, there are still vestiges of the 
rotten and pocket boroughs towards whose 
abolition the Reforms Bill of 1832 was brought 
into existence. Even after a hundred years of 
regular political education and reform of electoral 
methods, it has been found in England that 
predominantly labour districts have consistently 
returned capitalist members to Parliament, and 
of late numerous instances have come to light 
indicating the unrepresentative character of Par- 
liamentary elections in Great Britain. Corruption 
does not seem to have been fully annihilated 
even in a country which has six hundred years 
of parliamentary experience. Small wonder that 
in a country like India where numerous social 
and political currents are now operating, the 
ballot box is entirely at the mercy of privy 
urses of the contestants in elections. Illiteracy 
as been demonstrated to be the cause for the 
sale of votes in India and the Rt. Hon’ble V. S. 
Srinivasa Sastri hm recently condemned with 
great vehemence this vote-buying mechanism of 
our country. But all the world over no purity 
in election ethics is found to be practically 
ossible. Many-sided pressure has always been 
rought to bear upon the helpless voter and the 
free disbursement of largesse by contestants in 
elections possessing economic and social stability 
has been found to be extremely reliable as 
indicators of success. If the revolt against par- 
liamentary democracy and parliamentary mechanism 
is so insistent today, it is entirely due to the fact 
that the sanctity of the ballot box is fully 
exploded. 

The post-War poltical psychosis is yet another 
important factor in the progressive distruption 
of democratic institutions, vast national and inter- 
national forces, which have been long dormant, 
have been unleashed and with the discovery of 
new political theories, new forms of statecraft 
are also found to be exteremely necessary. It is 
entirely a question of psychology that all the 
world over there is a rash pursuit of . something 
novel, something startling, something magnetary. 
/The imagination of the masses is entirely seized 
by hypnotizing forms of syndicalism, fascism, 
bolshevism, anarchism and numerous ‘^isms”. 
These forms of statecraft have now become parts 
integral to the political shibboleth, the sanctity 
of these ideas of statecraft havipg largely 
determined the fortunes of parliamentary demo- 
cracy in every comer of the globe. Countless 
numbers of men and women have given up their 
mortal coils for the victory of the religious 
dogmas right through the historical period. In the 
frenzied inaction of the intellect there are millions 
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of people today who are prepared to shed their 
blood tor the vindication of their political beliefs. 
The reasoned efficacy of parliamentary democracy 
has no longer any value tor these people. 

This is the age for a premium being placed 
on ^ personality, speed, startlingness, romance, 
eprightliness, mechanization and colour and some 
cd the most loved qualities' of our post-War 
generation. And almost everyone of this and 
many more go to make that unique something 
called personality. Mussolini, Kemal, Stalin, 
Hitler, and Roosevelt possess all these wonderM 
discoveries of our political intellect. Nothing 
succeeds like success and the present position 
of all these leaders and many more dictators of 
the people is due to the fact that their program- 
mes of political action were no more noted for 
their relative superiority and utility over the 
regimes which they have subverted, than for the 
^o-aheadness of their personal career. The signi- 
hcance of Vittorio Veneto is equal in its glamour 
and efficacy to the romance of the Bear Cellar 
Putsch. Indomitable courage is the one uniform 
characteristic of the present-day dictatorship. 
If today the map of the world is dotted with 
dictatorships, it is certainly due to the fact that 
the people who brought them into existence 
were uniformly men of destiny possessing a 
hundred per cent personality of rare and charmed 
sanctity. 

A contributing cause to the spread of dictator- 
ship in the world is the comparative speed and 
efficiency which concentration of power in in- 
dividual hands is bound to possess. As a result 
of the greatest Armagefldon which the world has 
ever witnessed, the politico-economic fabric of 
human society has been completely altered. 
There was paralysis eveiywhere. Tlio normal 
community lire of the World has almost come to 
a standstill. Quick results were expected by 
everyone. But quick results were not forth- 
coming from the cumbersome mechanism of 
parliamentary democracy. There was bankruptcy 
of Government everywhere and an exhausted 
and war-weary world could not have any patience 
with the faulty institutions of representative 
government. Concentration of power was found 
to be extremely necessary and concentration of 
power in the hands of one single individual who 
could fire the imagination of the nations and who 
could with ease lead his flock on the march of 
destiny was fouqd to be equally essential. Dicta- 
torships «t& barn out of a deceased political and 
social mind and dictatorships thrive only in such 
places where there is paralysis of political 
action. 

The Bi*itish mind is long accustomed to exult 
over the ipoint that giving the other man a 


chance is not only playing the game biit^ is 
actually iastruinental in^ producing commanit| 
adjustments. This doctrine is in playful oofl| 
sonance with the Aristotelian theory of govei^ 
ment cycles. The mass mind apparently sepl^ 
to be in sympathy with a change of fortnAt, a 
change of principle, a change of control in 
governments from time to time. When nations 
become exhausted, when governments are obsolete 
and efiete, when statesmen cannot deliver the 
goods, when the entire mechamsm of the ad- 
ministration comes to a standstill, all ideas of 
democratic governance by means oi representa- 
tive institutions are to be replaced by one uni- 
form, uncontrollable but all-oontrolling ^ower 
centred in the hands of one single individual. 
During the post-War period numerous dictatON 
ships have come into existence more out of 
dis^st with the then existing order of thinra 
than out of any real appreciation of the rationue 
of absolute government. 

Henorgimenlos are continuing their wondnful 
succession of individual existence. Here and 
there, there are one or two breakdowns such as 
in the case of the failure of Amanullah in 
Afghanistan and of King Alfonso Kill in 
Spain. Ebullitions of dictatorial effort sometimes 
lead to tragic effort. The finances of the state 
might prforce show signs of breaking as a 
result of the ever-increasing military and pcdice 
expenditure which is entailed in supporting the 
actions of the supreme leader. The vast 
scaffolding of the dictatorial machine mipht 
cellapse as a result of undue weight being 
suspended on it. Indeed, there are quite a good 
number of instances in the world today where 
dictatorial methods have brought the leaders as 
well as the nations to grief. But individu^ 
failures do not detract from the main thesis 
that dictatorship combines efficiency and speed 
in its scope of activities. 

It is doubtful if the present emphasis on 
dictatorships is bound to continue for ever. 
But a realistic approach to the political pro- 
blems of today demands a clear recognition of 
the point that even such a docile oriental kingdom 
as Siam is now facing the possibility of a 
republican dictatorship. Political sooth-suyere are 
indulging in the hazard that out of sheer disgust 
with dictatorial methods and with an exhausted 
mind in the leaders there is bound to be a 
swing back of the pendulum in favour of demo- 
cratic governance in the world. One cm _ only 
hope that such would be the future delimitation 
of world politics. India’s contribution to this 
thesis is bound to be of doubtful value, in so 
far as ffiere is no finality in our present effort 




N othing has been left andone to 
convince the world of the infinite 
benefit the work of the Occidentals 
has yielded to the various races of 
mankind. This work is farther said to be the 
resnlt of their Christain spirit which urges 
them to leave their dear home land for the 
good of the people whom they are pleased to 
call heathen. There seems to be an increasing 
tendency in most parts of the world to accept 
this idea as a truth and one can easily detect 
in this tendency a subconscious recognition of 
higher manhood in the Occidentals. 

But doubt begins to hover around when 
one ponders over the curious fact that it is 
the so-called benefactors who are vociferous 
about their wonderful work and not their 
beneficiaries. The world hears only the 
Occidentals talk about what noble things they 
have been doing and with what a noble spirit ; 
while those who are said to profit by them do 
not seem to show any such enthusiasm even to 
publicly proclaim their gratitude, although 
after a long period of education along that line 
they may feel persuaded to give their tacit 
acquiescence. A true benefit rendered with 
a truly noble spirit invariable excites the 
sincere feeling of gratitude which seeks 
expression in a thousand ways. It sounds so 
pe c uliar to the Oriental ear unaccustomed to 
any talk of self-gratulation when, on the 
contrary, it hears all the hymns of high en- 
comiums come out just from those who are 
^e^ntbythem. It is like the circus clowns 
acting and applauding as they act while the 
vast audience simply wonder what they mean. 
What they mean? Just to think that they 
ure all right by tarying to make others tiiink 
that they are. Being after all human they 
pfo hahl y are not altogether deaf to the inner 
yoM», feottt whicli they do not receive any 
' approbiftioa of what they do. But do it as 
they mtuA they seek to create a compensatory 
aHerOltive in the outer voice. As it does 


not rise from others they raise it them- 
selves. , . . j 

If one is inclined to ask why it does not 
rise from others, the candid reply should be 
because the story has never been completely 
told by those professional civilizers. Much of 
it, perhaps the most significant part of it, has 
been carefully left out This part has its 
varied aspects which, if studied properly, may 
bring about a good deal of disillusionment 

In the present article I shall confine myself 
to its two aspects only, firstly, it r^ers to 
the reaction of those primitive races who once 
lived on this earth their happy and innocent 
life, but as a result of the work of the Occi- 
dentals are now no more. Their voice has b^n 
silenced forever without the world being able 
to catch the last word of their earthly existence 
and we can onlv imagine what sort of work it 
really meant to them. Secondly, it refers to 
those primitive races that have not yet met 
with the same fate but are quite on the way. 
It is so difficult, if not impossible, to reach 
these unfortunate races who have by long 
suffering become suspicious of all the so-called 
civilized people, and to learn from them what 
they really feel about their civilizers. 

It should be remembered here that by 
Occidentals I mean only those from the West 
who have engaged themselves in what they 
call their sacred trust They are those who 
are rapidly growing to be a great problem of 
the entire East as well as of the thinking 

The forced tutelage of these Occidentals 
has been the most unfortunate curse upon the 
world. If they have not learnt to admit it 
from the dreadful calamity which they have 
brought upon others, it is because ^ of the 
intoxication of power, prestige, and privilege, 
they have acquired by systemetic selfishness 
and of the consequent hardening of thepaselves 
so as to ride rough-shod over everything that 
shows a distinct individuality of its own. The? 
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are so rarely heard to express repentaace for 
what they have done to many innocent races 
that lived happily among themselves without 
over interfering with the lives of others. 

So the good English traveller, free from the 
virus of that rabid Occidentalism, rightly feared 
what might befall those extremely happy 
people whom he saw, in 1898, living in a 
solitary island in one of the African lakes. 
^‘Happy little island,” writes Mr. Weatherly, 
^^and happy islanders ! War never comes nigh 
them. They know nothing of the outside 
world. They seem to wish for nothing. Why 
should they ? They have all they want 
May it be centuries before civilization 
with its innumerable attendant evils finds out 
and robs little Kisi of the peace and content- 
ment it now enjoys.” {Geographical Journal 
1898, p.254.). More than three decades have 
passed and we do not know that the work of 
the world-civilizers has done to them. It is so 
difficult to think and so unnatural that having 
known of such creatures in this world they 
have not as yet carried civilization to them. 
<)ur curiosity is if they still live as happily or 
if they live at all. 

This is not unfounded. Consider, for 
instance, the fate of such innocent races as 
the Tasmanians and the Australians. As soon 
us the Occidentals entered the island of 
Tasmania they began their usual work of 
interference with the native ways of life and 
according inhuman treatment to the natives 
for their resistance. This inhuraauity was 
rapidly becoming so unbearable that the 
natives finally retaliated by murdering some of 
the intruders. Thereupon the Occidentals 
foiind excuse to capture every native adult 
and child and to slaughter as many as they 
could. So the native population, which was 
estimated when the Occidentals arrived there 
at 7000, was rei^uced to 120 in 1832. They 
too were chased from place to place and in 
1847 they were only 14 men, 22 women, and 
10 children. In 1860 they were 16 in all and 
in 1869 three women were the only survivors 
of whom the last one died in 1876. {Vide 
Bonawick^s Ike Last Xf^smanian Race.) 

When the native Australians similarly 
refused to he assimilated they began to receive 
from the Occidentals the same inhuman 
treatinent 


‘‘They soon grew to despise the Australian 
uatlvea and to treat them more like dogs than human 
beings. As settlement extended the cruelties in- 
creased, and the blaokman’s life was esteemed at 
no higher value than that of a kangaroo or ‘possum.’ 
Indeed in Australia and afterwards in ‘Van 
Diemen’s Land the gun was used indiscriminately 
upon blacks and kangaroos, and a day’s sport 
consisted of a mixed destruction of man and 
animal. Some monsters even went further in this 
inhuman and devilish process of extermination, 
for it has been established beyond the possibility 
of Bucctsssful contradiction that one of the 
practices often resorted to at the end of the 
eighteenth and far into the ninteenth century, was 
to lay poisoned food in places where the natives 
are certain to find it.” (J. G. Grey, Arntralasia. 
Old and New, p. 24.) 

In the two Americas the Red Indians have 
fared no better. The terrible mita system 
adopted by the Spanish conquistador es in South 
America had swept away already a good many 
Indian tribes. The oppression was so inhuman 
that in some places the unfortunate people 
‘^killed themselves wholesale by mutual 
agreement, partly by poison and partly by 
halter” and the children were murdered by 
their parents, who afterwards hanged 
themselves. In some other places, all the Indians 
^Vowed together to renounce all intercourse 
with their wives rather than furnish slaves for 
the Spaniards.” Thus, civilization continued 
its work and many a hapless tribe fell one 
after another leaving the land of their 
forefathers for the civilizers alone. The 
population of Espariola originally estimated at 
about 300,000 was reduced within fifty-six 
years of the work of civilization to less than 
500, and this too had to vanish in course of 
three decades afterwards. So was it in Peru, 
in Chancay, and in many other places. 

In North America a peculiar system of 
“capitation grant” for the Indian head was 
introduced. Most of the older states of the 
union had established a graded system of 
bounties for Indian scalps and organized 
bands were despatched for hunting the Indians. 
This interesting work was further stimulated 
by clergymen assuring the people, on that 
account, of salvation for all eternity. Such 
pious excursions were generally successful, for 
they invariably meant death to plenty of 
Indians, somethnes annihilation of the entire 
tribe. But they used to make quite a rational 
assortment of those Indians whom they had 
captured^ into adults and children, the former 
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being distributed as slaves and the latter sold 
in the market. 

In Africa, tliat obscure continent of the 
Negro, race, there has been going on among 
the Occidentals a regular competition in their 
favourite work. The world has been told so 
often and so convincingly as to how savage 
the Negroes are that, till recently, it has seen 
nothing but a humane feeling in the presence 
of the Occidentals among them. It has shown 
but little curiosity to learn as to how 
civilization has been actually working there. 
Cannibals, lions, and tigers and a hiuidrcd 
other species of ferocious creatures have 
absorbed its whole attention. It has, therefore, 
found a noble spirit of adventure in the 
Occidentals being there. And they have been 
there quite a long time. We now know fully 
well what they see in the land of the black 
people, but we are just beginning to understand 
what they really mean to them. The cry of the 
oppressed, however separated by distance or 
by a policy of forced isolation, has its notes 
no longer to be completely suppressed from 
one another by the organized noise of so-called 
civilization. 

So we may now remember the old story 
which we are about to forget, that the 
Occidentals began their work of civilization in 
Africa by using the Negro people as a sort 
of profitable merchandise. Torn away from 
their dearest and nearest ones, their 
simple native huts, and their joyous natural 
surroundings, they were packed up like cattle 
to be sold away in foreign markets. No one 
cared to know how many thousands died in 
the transportation over the sea, for the 
question was not as to how many were dead 
but what were the sale proceeds. There was 
even a glazing piquancy in this proud profession 
of the Occidentals. The slave trade was 
su^ested by some Church fathers in America 
where, as we have already seen, the 
unfortunate American Indians were rapidly 
dying out under the terrible forced labour 
system. As a pious measure to extenuate 
the barddbip of the native Indians the 
. Oec^deniids to import heavy cargoes 

N 4o relieve their first victims. 

kind of commercial enterprise 
wsi wrong, the Occidentals, of course 

way of judging, but one can 


only wonder in what sense they were civilizing 
the people who were forced out of their native 
lend either to die on the way or to live a life 
worse than death. 

But, they say, that is gone, — that profitable 
slave trade they have given up. in a sense 
they have, probably because there are no 
buyers. But have they really given up their pet 
profession of using the natives as slaves ? It 
is difficult to answer in the affirmative in spite 
of the law forbidding slavery, the law that was 
enacted by their home governments to convince 
the world. is now too often conveniently 
forgotten,” writes Professor Cecil D. Burns, 
"that the forced labour, by which some 
minerals and some agricultural products are 
still obtained in tropical Africa, and in parts 
of the Americas, is slavery in all but name.” 
In Northern Nigeria, East Africa (Kenya) and 
in the Gold Coast there is an Indirect Rule 
System by means of which the lands are 
confiscated from the natives to solve the 
problem of forced labour. Recently a terrible 
law called the Contract Service Bill has been 
passed in British South Africa to enable the 
Occidantal landlords and farmers to use force 
to contract natives and their families. The 
bill includes a whipping clause for such 
purpose. The oppression of the Belgians in 
the Congo is too well known. "The exploita- 
tion of the resources of the Congo,” says 
Professor Burns again, "as organized under 
King I^opold, seems to have ceased, after 
having reduced a population of about 
12,000,000 to 8,000,000 in twenty years, for 
the supply of rubber to European civilization.^^ 
In 1899 forty companies in Paris took com- 
plete control of the entire French Congo, to 
extract rubber for sale in Europe "by the most 
brutal compulsion of the natives.” The com- 
pulsory military service in the French African 
territories has been equally disastrous. This 
system has driven many natives from their home. 
They are kept away from their dear ones for 
several years till they are decimated by 
diseases. Those few who survive such 
training return to Africa with taherculosis 
and syphilis. So the population in French 
Congo has been reduced in ten years from 
4,960,000 to 2,821,980. Thin^ appear to be 
no better in Portuguese Africa and even in 
Liberia* The natives there are so frightened 
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that they desert their dear little villages, "flee 
into the bush or stay and feel their race dying 
under the pressure of civilized industry.” 
M. Challaye says in his Le Congo Franeaisey 
"Regions described by the first explorers as 
inhabited and fertile, have Become deserts.” 
Just recently in the Kwango district of the 
Congo the conditions turned out to be so 
unbearable that the natives finally revolted and 
refused to work. They left the palm oil 
plantations and retired into the forest. There 
Occidentals of injured prestige went to give 
them a moral lesson by freely using their 
machine guns before which the helpless natives 
fell by thousands. 

This organized work of race-extermination 
has another form which apparently seems to 
be milder than the one already discussed. In 
this form the extermination process is not so 
red-handed, but slow, subtle, and steady. 
Those primitive races that have somehow 
managed to survive the first blessings of the 
Occidentals are also expected sooner or later 
to disappear. The forced introduction of 
"civilization” among these races in total dis- 
regard of the native morals and customs and 
of their capacity for adaptation, has caused the 
disintegration of the native social system and 
the consequent demoralization of the natives. 
The various social organizations which upheld 
some sort of disciplinary principles for the 
natives, have been swept away because, as 
Parker thinks, "they difiered from our code.” 
This inevitable demoralization has been an 
advantage, rather than an obstacle, on the part 
of the Occidentals with their characteristic 
sex hunger, to freely seek illicit relations 
with native women. And this has naturally 
been followed by two tilings, — miscegenation 
and the introduction of strange epidemic 
diseases. 

Of these two, let us consider the epidemic 
first The idea is not where these diseases 
orginated, but who have been responsible for 
introducing them among the races that had 
never klnown them before. The answer 
follows, • 

‘‘Contact with the white race, however, brought 
in its train a host of diseases for which the 
aboriginal races had developed no natural immunity. 
Furthermore, almost from the first minute of 
contract their time was occupied in resisting the 
encroachment of the white men, and in providing 
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for themselves under more and more unfavorable 
conditions caused by the loss of tht*ir most fertile 
lands and confinement to smaller unproductive 
regions. The adoption of imported customs, cloth- 
ing. housing, change of diet, liquor, and the lik^ 
all assisted in undermining the constitutional vigor 
of the native.” (Earl E. Muntz, J2aee OontaeL 
p.l94) 

Possibly not all these diseases were com- 
municated to the natives directly through the 
sexual relation of the Occidentals with native 
women. But no one can d^ny that it was 
mainly responsible for close contact between 
the native and the foreigner. It was most 
likely that the oppressed women contracted the 
diseases of the Occidentals and then carried 
them to the people. 

Of these disea.ses those that have been the 
most ravaging may be mentioned as measles, 
smallpox, syphilis, consumption, and typhoid. 
The forcing of an alien civilization upon them 
naturally demoralized, enfeebled, and constitu- 
tionally disabled them to resist the infection 
of the strange diseases which in many places 
have very nearly swept oflF the entire popula- 
tion. It has, however, been found out that 
those who being infected with some of these 
diseases run away from all influence of their 
civilization and "resume the savage life, 
exposed to cold, wind, and storms, show a 
tendency to recover.” 

Miscegenation has been no less an 
important factor in depopulating the primitive 
races. The inevitable demoralization brought 
about by social disintegration and accompanied 
by a ruthless demonstration of the power of 
the Occidentals, has caused in the native a 
sense of smallness coupled with fear. So the 
Occidentals with their unlimited power have 
not found it very difficult to freely use the 
helpless native women for their lust. As a 
result of it there have been an increasing 
number of half-breeds and a rapidly de- 
creasing number of full-blooded natives. 

In the two Americas the pure Red Indians 
taken as a whole, are certainly out-numbered 
by the mixed breeds. Professor Muntz is wn- 
vinced that "the full-bloods are destined to 
form a decreasing proportion of die total 
Indian population and ultimately to disappear 
altogether.” Over lli the extreme north the 
Eskimo race has been worked upon with 
equal success. "Wholesale miscegenation,” 
says Professor Muntz again, "has taken place 
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.in Greenland, and it is difficult to find a pure- 
blooded Eskimo on the West coast,” and the 
Hawaians, those “Polynesians of physical 
beauty and sub-tropical langour, bathed, fished, 
plucked the trees of fruits, worked the soil 
desultprily for a few humble vegetables, sang, 
danced, fought occasionally and were happy.” 
The Occidentals appeared in the islands 
and “they were Christianized and clothed 
by the missionary, taught to drink 
alpoholic liquor by the trader, and infected 
with syphilis and tuberculosis by civilization. 
They are now pivilized and dying out. There 
were 130,000 of them in 1832, and 23000 in 
1920.” (Natheniel Peffer, White Man’s 
Dilemma, p. 220.) The new census report 
tells us that in 1929 they were 20,479 and the 
latest information from a sociologist brings the 
news that they are now about 16000. 

In the Pacific islands of larger Asia the 
diverse racial groups do not appear to be in 
any better conditions, for there also the same 
process of work has been going on uninterrupt- 
edly. The plantation labour system and the 
epidemic • diseases introduced by the Occi- 
dentals, and miscegenation caused by their 
licentiousness have been no less active in 
these parts, of the world. 

“Present conditions in Melanesia can best be 
described by a f ew , representative cases. N ot long 
ago Fate or Sandwich Island was well-populated. 
IMay the bush people have wholly disappeared, 
and there are but few people living on the coast. 
The shores of the island of Aore are strewn with 
sh^B of pottery which show the former presence 
of a population ' of considerable size ; now' just 
three inhabitants survive ; in Espiritu Santo several 
villages have entirely disappear^, the sites now 
being occupied by a few wretched people who have 
moved down from the interior. Tangoa formerly 
boasted of three large villages, each jvith a dialect 
of its own ; today all its inhabitants live in one 
small village. At Valua twenty years ago there were 
at least , people, according to the district 
missionary, while today only a handful of natives 
survive with hardly any children ; the village will 
soon be extinct. In the Banks ^d Torres Islands 
popid^^tion has been reduced at least one half 
dufihg the last two decades.” (Earle E. Muntz, 
litoe« p 197.) 

I^ofessor Muntz further continues to des- 
crib© the decreasing population of such islands 
as Mota, Motalava, Merelava, Santa Maria, 
TJre parapara, the Santa Cruz Group, the 
8biomans>.Wango, Mangareva, and so on, 

more striking facts 

iii his md lUWmnt He says, 

**The of depopulation in certain 


Melanesian islands are startling. The population 
of Erromanga in the New Hebrides has declined? 
from 8000 in 1849 to 379 in 1910. The population 
of Efate was estimated at 12000 in 1848 and had 
decreased to 1150 in 1910. One of the Santa Oruz 
Group declined from 3000 inhabitants in 1882 to 
81 in 1922. In New Caledonia, where the French 
government met a vigorous resistance from the 
natives, and therefore, deliberately destroyed the 
old institutions root and brancn, an estimated 
population of 100,000 in 1853 diminished to 27,100 
in 1921. There has also been a considerable 
falling off in some of the Solomon Islands. There 
are parts of islands in Melanesia which have not 
yet been brought under effective white control. 
And in the savage interior of these islands the 
population seems to retain its former vitality.^^ 

Mr. Julian Franklyn, a British anthropolo- 
gist, has written an article, in the December 
number of the Contemporary Review, deplo- 
ring all these things. He appears to be really 
sympathetic when he writes, 

“Twenty years ago, in an ^say on the depopula- 
tion of Melanesia, it was pointed out that in forty 
years between 1832 and 1872 there had been a: 
decrease of over sixty-eight per cent and that 
some islands, once the homes of happy people, 
were now’ uninhabited, and in spite of occasional 
local fluctuations which read superficially as an. 
increase the decline is still steady and fast. The 
white man, to hide his obvious guilt, claims that 
the people were a decaying race before Europeans 
descended upon them ; ‘ and when anthropologists 
with annoying insistence state that not only is 
there no evidence of this but much data to indi- 
cate the contrary, there come common slander, 
misrepresentation of native customs that arc not 
understood, and the w’ritten words : “the disappeai*- 
ance of the race is scarcely subject for much 
regret.” 

“Native people in general have a very low 
opinion of whites, and no wonder ; for they have 
learnt to their cost that the stranger in their 
midst, who in many cases was welcomed to the 
land as an incarnate god, not only acts as a devil, 
but an extraordinarily petty and contemptible devil' 
into the bargain, one" who teaches truth is sacred 
and lives by transparent lies ; one who preaches 
that war is wicked, yet slays his fellows. Syphilis 
is cdled the white raati’s aisease, alcohol the white 
man’s Tpedicine. We claim to be a superior people, 
yet contact with us is the touch that kills : triDai 
organization shatters before the frown of our • 

i ’ustice; native arts and crafts expire in the fetid 
)reath of our industry ; and the civilizing force of 
tabu and ntana sinks to death beneath the icy pall 
of our religion As theologians, as administratora, 
as traders,, we have brought disease and despair,. 

. disintegration and death ujion a people whose right 
to live was no less than our own, and whdse title 
to the land they lived was far greater.” 

These are telling facts, are they not ? The 
world should gather from them what has been 
going on around in the name of civilization,, 
lest the precious message of the dead and the 
dying races be lost to Aose who cannot afford, 
to lose it without fatal foreboding. 




I N a recent issue of The Contemporary 
Review^ Prof, P. J. C. Hearnshaw has 
revealed to us the dangers of dictator- 
ship in his usual epigrammatic manner. 
He says : 

^lf...we compare dictatorship with democracy, 
we may say succinctly that while democracy stands 
for the force of argument, dictatorship stands for 
the argument of force; that the appeal of demo- 
cracy IS to reason, but the appeal oi dictatorship is 
' to irrational violence ; that democracy is based on 
freedom, but dictatorship on subjection ; that 
democracy counts heads, while dictatorship breaks 
■them.»* 

While our sources of information regard- 
ing the details of the contemporary European 
situation are meagre, the British Press itself, 
our chief informant, strikes discordant notes. 
It mostly denounces the political practices of 
the Continent without reserve, but sometimes 
also urges us to understand that the Continent 
is suffering from a post-war malaise which is 
transitional in character, and since there are 
similar instances in all periods of world 
history, we must view the recent events of the 
Continent in their true perspective. 

If the excellence of a system of govern- 
ment is to be judged from the period of time 
it occupies in world history, the monarchical 
system certainly, whether despotic or bene- 
volent, must take the lead. There has been 
nothing like an inevitable and relentless pro- 
gress towards democratic government through- 
out the ages as some of its modern votaiies, 
without historical sense, believed, until very 
recently. « Democracy has been tried from the 
earliest times, — at first in Greece and Rome 
and then in medieval England, — tried and 
found wanting, and could only survive by 
occasionalljj alternating with dictatorships. 
The Athenian democracy failed because of its 
unsuccessful imperial and foreign policy. It 
could neither govern its dependencies, nor 
conciliate its allies, for defending itself against 
the foreigner. And even to tms government 

5%e Cmtemporary Renew, October, 1934, p. 434. 


Rousseau denied the name democracy’, exclud- 
ing as it did from all political activities the 
slaves who outnumbered the citizens by three 
or four to one and whose toil proviaed the 
citizens with leisure. The constitution of the 
Roman Republic made provision for the office 
of a dictator who temporarily assumed unlimit- 
ed power when the stability of the State was 
threatened. "The office was bestowed in 
solemn, legal fashion — the auspices were taken 
in the dead of night, the senate ordering, the 
consul appointing.”’*' Even Britain whose 
political development during the nineteenth 
century is deemed by some keen observers to 
be precocious, — even this home of democracy 
had to pay the price of a premature extension 
of the powers oj Parliament under the 
Lancastrian Kings in the shape of centuries 
of lawlessness, dictatorship and oligarchy .f 
Let us however admit that the English 
people trod the path of constitutional progress 
rather quickly. Whether it be due to a well- 
defined sea-bound frontier, or to a homogene- 
ous race, or to a well-knit Empire, that 
assures prolonged prosperity, or to t^t 
undefinable quality of anyhow "muddlii^ 
through” difficulties that usually are solved by 
revolutions, the English people found them- 
selves towards the end of the Victorean Era 
in possession of a "government of the people, 
for the people, by the people”. The drama of 
the achievement of adult suffrage in England 
complete in five acts,ijl not only made her Poet 
Laureate sing the glory of a country where 
"freedom slowly broadens down from prece- 
dent to precedent” ; it also seemed for some 
time that constitutional liberty could be gained 


* Iks Encyclopaedia of ike Social Sciences, VoL^ V, 
p. 133. There were eighty-eight dictatorships during 


300 years (501 to 200 B. C.ljnone exceeding six months. 

t Sir J. A, R. Mamotrin his article oh “Dictator- 
ship and Democracy” in The Quarterly Review, 
October, 1934, refers to Bishop Stubbs’s : monuments 
‘History’ where the rule of the Lancastrain. Kings ^ w 
described as Uie “trial and failure of a great constitu- 

tioual experiment.” , 

t Acts of 1832, 1867, 1884, 1918 and 1928. 
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by transplanting the English system in other 
countries, regardless of the nature of the soil. 
It is to counter this rage for imitation, a most 
dangerous form of flattery in politics, that 
political philosophers have dwelt upon, from 
time to time, on the dangers and difficulties of 
a democratic system introduced de mvoy on 
(he extreme delicacy of that political machine, 
on the necessity of a peace-loving, reasonable, 
and homogeneous electorate which must not 
only be tolerably educated but also trained in 
the difficult task of local self-government. 
Nobody denies the educative value of election 
and representation. There is a great deal of 
truth in the saying that there are many demo- 
cratic virtues — self-reliance, resourcefulness 
and alertness in politics — which can be learnt 
only in the hard school of experience. But 
even admitting that only self-government can 
lead to the unfolding of true personality and 
as such people have the right to be governed 
as well or as badly as they choose, there is 
such a thing as tradition in politics. There 
was no encumbering political tradition in 
the case of the European colonies so that most 
of them could start with a clean slate 
and adopt the representative system from 
the beginning. But the case of the Continent 
is entirely different. There had accumulated 
the debris of the past. It is said that Peter 
the Great had knouted the Russians into 
civilization. The political past of both Italy 
and Germany is based on authority and 
discipline. Not merely political practice ; 
philosophy bad also pointed in the same 
direction. For more than a century these two 
countries had been under the spell of the 
teachings of Hegel who propounded the 
theory of the God-State and confused the 
attributes of the reigning monarch with 
divinity. There could also be no question of 
representative government in countries which 
liere dismembered into many petty states 
fighting with one another and which achieved 
political unification only sixty-three years 

ago- 

But we have also to answer the following 
questions : Must we not adopt, if we have the 
form of government? Must 
< wa trial and error ? Is it 

l^l^t friae tbai the masses 

wi% ; 0 |^y %read and circuses’’ while demo- 


cracy is the fountain of liberty, a stuff of 
which heroes and geniuses are made? The 
power of providing "bread and circuses” is 
not a thing to be trifled with in these hard 
days. "Bread and circuses” may be the con- 
dition precedent of the stability of any system 
of government, whatever might be the spiritual 
gains it promises. But we shall deal with 
this economic question at a later stage. 
Let us, at present, turn to the much-vaunt^ 
spiritual gains of democracy, to the sort of 
culture and civilization it has given us. In 
no other field of human activity, perhaps, has 
the assumption of free will been more stultified 
than in that of democratic politics. Mani- 
pulation of elections by bribery, control of 
Press, and other corrupt practices, is so 
common in democratic countries that belief 
in the infallibility of the sovereign j)eople is 
no longer possible.* After all, what is the use 
of expressing one’s opinion freely when that 
very opinion is based on facts which have 
been distorted, coloured and presented in 
convenient forms by a Rothermere or a 
Beaverbrook ? Leaving aside the contentious 
field of politics which has always been domina- 
ted by tile powerful, can we say that art and 
literature and philosophy have been enriched 
by an atmosphere of liberty ? Or must we not 
rather mournfully confess that the exaltation 
of the man in the street and the smattering 
of Greek and Latin that is put into his head 
have served only to make him opinionated 
in matters entirely beyond his ken, thus 
vulgarizing the spiritual side of our life and 
lowering our scale of values ? 

So much for the right of saying whatever 
one likes. Its effects are not really disastrous 
as long as vulgar opinions can be ignored. 
But let it not be supposed that the right of 
saying whatever one likes is unconditional in 
any democratic State. Freedom of opinion 
may be allowed when we are concerned with 
the merits of rival forms of government and 
speculations in science and philosophy,— but 
only up to a point We must know the 
limit. We must not meddle with the existing 
economic system which is advof^ated and 

• “......coDectively the sovereign people is just 

as Plato described it in the well-meaning, 

but ignorant and stupid.” {The Nineteenth Century ^ 
October, 1933, p. 309.) 
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maintained by the governing class. The 
fundamental economic structure of society 
even under the purest form of democratic 
government is capitalistic and any serious 
questioning of its tenets excites feelings to the 
pitch of ^^thy blood or mine/’ and all charters 
of fundamental human rights • are scattered to 
the four winds. Indeed, the democracies 
that we actually have have been aptly dubbed 
"capitalist democracy” by a famous thinker 
who says : 

“Men do not go to jail in England and 
America for insisting on the virtues of a Fascist 
system, because a Fascist system is compatible 
with capitalist principles ; but countless men 
, ^ 1® l^oth countries for their 

belief in Communism. There is in every society 
a body of fundamental principles the rulers will 
not Buffer to be challangcd, and the idea 
liberty must always be r«ad in the context that 
it dop« not offer freedom to violate them.”* 

The right of saying whatever one likes, 
however shadowy it may be, does not discredit 
demcracy so much as the right of doing 
whatever one likes. Freedom of action is, 
of course, loved by all vigorous and enter- 
prising people. But the capitalists find in it 
a special charm because it fits in with the 
maxim of their every-day life ; "Every- 
man for himself and the Devil take the 
hindmost” In the getting and spending of 
wealth this maxim of laissex^-faire was pursued 
in the democratic countries for more than 
a century, and pursued so consistently and 
thoroughly that it was soon perceived that the 
right of freedom of action carried within 
itself the germs of its own antithesis. The 
masses were on the verge of starvation as a 
result of the unfettered action of the laws 
of demand and supply and it was found that 
economic liberty existed only for a selected few, 
the capitalists. If the fittest only survived 
in this struggle, there would be no cause for 
complaint But from the standpoint of man’s 
intrinsic worth the capitalists were the fittest 
no more t^an were the survivors in Roman 
gladiatorial contests. And it was futile to 
expect the unfettered development of man’s 
personality in the starving masses and the 
hypertrophied capitalists. Compared to the 
loss of economic Jiberty, the gaining of civil 
and religious Jiberty and a free vote for every 
citizen was a mere trifle. 

• Laski : Democracy in Crisis (1933), pp. 202*203. 


It is thus on the bard rock of this questiox^ , 
of economic liberty that capitalist democracy 
has at last foundered. The War which>. 
according to the boast of President Wilsoh,:. 
was to render the world "safe for democracy’^ 
has curiously enough opened the floodgates 
of dictatorship. The world has suddenly^ ; 
become enamoured of efficiency and quick 
action which it has learnt of the weapons^ : 
of war and wants to solve the mgent problems 
of national and international economics with ,f 
an iron hand. The rise of the Communist 
and the Corporative State shows that on the 
Continent, at least, the Benthamite Liberalism 
of England is bankrupt Bentham and Mill 
and Spencer have all yielded their place to* 
new prophets who are not prepared to pay 
homage to an abstract concept of liberty.. 
Wrote Mussolini in 1923 : 

“Liberty is not an end ; it is a means. As a 
means it requires control and governance.. .The 
truth apparent to every one whose eyes are not 
blinded by dogmatism, is that men are perhaps 
w^ry of liberty. They have had a surfeit of ft. 
Liberty is no longer the virgin, chaste and severe, 
fought for by the generations at the beginning or 
last century. For the intrepid youth, restless and 
eager, who present themselves at this new dawn of 
history, there are words that move fhem more 
deeply such as order, hierarchy, discipline.” • 

Every civilized country has had to put to 
itself this question from which there is no 
escape. Capitalist democracy having failed 
to do justice between man and man, what sort 
of economic structure of society are we going 
to have in its place and what must be the 
method of transition to this new order ? 

The answer, of course, has not been the 
same in all countries. In Russia, after the fall 
of the democratic government of ICerensky,. 
the dictatorship of the proletariat has beea 
established and an approximately communist 
society. The ineffectiveness of parliamentary 
democracy in Italy led to a coup by 

Mussolini who has established the Corporative 
State. In Germany, the Weimar Constitution ^ 
had represented the minorities so effectively^ 
that their clamorous self-interest made swim 
legislation impossible in a most critical period 
of German history, a period when even with a 
shattered economic system she was bound 
pay heavy reparatiope for the War, To that : 
country, therefore, the National Socialism of ) ■ 

* Quoted by Odon For in his Fasetsm, pp. 174*t 
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Hitier, however undemocratic, was a welcome 
reliel. In imitation of these examples, many 
^ther European and Asiatic countries have 
itcrapFod their machine of parliamentary 
^government It is true that still a considerable 
(TOrtion of the world sticks to government by 
^wsonssion and persuasion. Parliaments continue 
<to function in the U. S. A., England and her 
dominions, France, Holland, Bel^um, the 
^Scandinavian, Baltic and the !l^kan countries, 
'^ut every country is troubled by its internal 
problems and secretly envies the swift methods 
^f the dictator. Ever since the Five-Year 
'tPlan of Russia, economic planninng has been 
the cry of capitalist democracy. There is 
aomething pathetic in the attitude of capitalists 
ever fond of the rough and tumble of un- 
planned adventures, asserting with conviction, 
either we must plan or we perish.* Even 
in that traditional home of democracy, 
England, there have arisen at least three 
Fascist organizations and one extreme Socialist 
rgroup led by Sir Stafford Cripps. During the 
'’deepest slum recorded in world history, the 
Congress of the U. 8. A. had to delegate 
dictatorial powers to Presideht Roosevelt to 
save America from financial ruin. The N. R. A. 
u as much a planned economy as that of 
'RttSBia, but of course the Congress had the 
good sense to delegate the necessary powers 
to the President and thus save the face of 
jdemocracy just as the Romans did in ancient 
times. 

„ It is true that in England and America 
phere has been no such legislative deadlock as 
& Q-ermany which necessitated a sweeping 
pway of the Weimar Constitution. The 
lEj^damental question of a new economic 
ptiii^tare of society has not also become so 
in tiiese two countries. In America, 
ly, due to the prosperity of the masses, 
msciousness has not made such rapid 
8 as in the Continent, but even in 
d swift and de(^ive legislation has 
necessary for rendering the people 
contented! English writers have 
ited ont'Ppi^ intolerably slow is the progress 
;bi« :^tii(tic|p ^rongh their Parliament, 
/ shbwn th^ an average period of 
r ieas necessary for the un- 

itMtl^ilifKmtibeQdations of even a Royal 
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Commision to become law.* The painful 
contrast of this to the ambitious programme of 
reconstruction formulated by Mussolini has 
struck the mind of even a member of that 
august body, the House of Lords, which is 
always impressed by the necessity of putting 
“brakes on rake’s progress.” With genuine 
disappointment Lo^ Ponsonby says : “It 
has taken about a year to rebuild a large part 
of Rome. It has taken us three years to say we 
will not build two bridges in London.”t And 
to our astonishment his lordship shows his 
willingness to abdicate the right to "mutilate or 
reject” the decision of the younger and in- 
experienced House of Commons. ! 

Let us hope that in England there will be 
no crisis of constitutional government and that 
she will be able to put off that fateful day 
indefinitely by virtue of that spirit of compro- 
mise which is one of her excellent national 
characteristics and by facilitating a rapid 
equalization of property through her Parlia- 
ment. We will not enter here into a discussion 
of the comparative merits of the Communist 
and the corporative economic systems. Nor 
will we discuss whether or not the Corporative 
system is an invention of the Capitalists to 
camouflage their policy of ruthlessness. We 
will only say that countries must be saved 
from the degradation which results from wide- 
spread poverty. If for that purpose a parti- 
cular countoy finds the parliamentary machine 
unavailing, and whether by intensifying class- 
consciousness or taking the edge out of it 
establishes the dictatorship of one party, — a 
party, be it noted, with a definite programme 
of social welfare, — we have no right to point 
to it the finger of scorn. Democratic 
government, though ideally the best form of 
polity, must suffer from the limitations of 
our economic systems. History affords no 
parallels to the simultaneous experiments of 
the dictidors of the century, whose schemes 
are not merely gigantic and far-flung but also 
prospective, spreading out into the future 
when their fruits will be garnered £nd their 
innovators might cease to exist§ Theoreti- 


• PoliHeal Qmrierly, 1930, p. 314. 

^ The Ootitempprary Beviete, Febnuury, 1933, 

I Xhe solMsneit ctf the dghtetiitili'eeBtUry benerolent 
deSDOta are insiantfioei^ oombaHsSliii iUeiie. Moreover. 



cally, of course, democracy is compatible with 
any kind of economic system. But during a 
period of innovation it is idle to expect that 
an entire country will be agreed about any 
particular scheme. And if dissidence and 
recalcitrance throw the whole country into 
a turmoil, it will gladly welcome a man of 
destiny whose authority will prevail. It is 
under such conditions that the German 
Fuhrer and the Italian Ditce have emerged. He 
who wills the end wills also the means, — and 
the dictator must decide upon the necessary 
cruelties for the stability of the government 
These cruelties will naturally be shocking 

they had no roots in the minds of the people. In 
hasty reforms none could excel the well-intentioned 
but muddle-headed Joseph [I of Austria, of whom it 
is said that he took the second step ere he had taken 
the first and dug out seeds planted by him to see 
whether they are sprouting. 


when they take place under our nose, 
if we sift out oi them examples of 
hatred like the expulsion of the Jews frow 
Germany and of the Hungarians fro^ 
Jugo-SlaVia, a policy of which democrad^ 
might as well be guilty, — and if we s^e tb|| 
remn^t in the perspective of world history| 
we will find that the sacrifice of life and th#^ 
confiscation of property are none too greaii 
compared to the end in view. A time ma^ 
come though it may be too long in comipg^ 
when a country will agree on fundameuiUt 
economic questions and agree to differ bri* 
minor matters, — and then government bi 
discussion and persuasion, the ideal for ^ 
ages, will be gladly adopted. But meanwbitb^ 
let each country have a free hand in solvmj^ 
its own peculiar problems in its own peculiars 
way. ■5' 


THE IMAGE OF GOLD 

By SITA DEVI 


A great ‘dighi’ (big tank) was being dug in 
a certain part of Murshidabad, The local 
Kamindar was having it clone, to com- 
memorate the name of his mother, who had 
passed away recently. The zamindar was by 
no means a philanthropist, but he had loved 
his mother, and the ‘dighi^ was to be named 
Gouridighi, after the departed lady. 

A batch of coolies had arrived early in the 
morning. Each man carried a spade. A few 
bad begun to dig, the rest had not yet got rid 
of their lethar^. A clerk of the zamindar had 
come with them as siiperviser. He sat under 
a tree nodding drowsily. A thin curtain of 
mist still hung over the countryside and a cold 
wind was blo^ng. No one felt much inclination 
for work before tl|e sun rose and warmed them 
up. But a&r they were much in need of a full 
day’s pay, they had come as early as possible. 

Monan B^di was feeling very much bored. 
He was feeling extremely cold besides. He 
poked his bfother Madan in the ribs and silently 
pointed to hie spade. They both began to dig 
after that fast and fupously. Others, too, joined 
them one by bne tiU a good batch was soon 
working. 

, Suddenly a loud metalic ring was heard. 


Madan started in dismay and drew back with* 
his spade. ‘What is the matter, Madan 
asked his brother. 

“My spade struck against something,” saiii! 
Madan, “It roust be some metal buried there,” 

The band of coolies began to look excited, 
Murshidabad was the grave-yard of an ancient 
monarchy and tales of buried treasures were % 
no means rare. Many people bad found mmif 
things, while digging. So, as soon as Madan^ 
had spoken, everyone became alert at once. It 
must he hidden treasure ! They all formed a 
ring round the hole where mikdAn had been 
digging and stared intently at it, as if the 
treasure would come out of itself to satisfy their 
curiosity. 

The clerk noted their behaviour from the 
distance and shouted, “What is the matter 
there ? Has anyone bitten by a snake ?” 

They all shouted something in reply. The 
clerk could not catch it properly. He rose up^ 
unwillmgly, guessing it must be somethinr 
pretty serious. He approached them and cri^ 
out in an angry voice, “Gatft you say what (he 
matter is ? Why are f ou all staring at the- 
ground ?” 

Again they shoute(| in unison. But thfe^ 
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lam© Shrikantha understood, “But why, then, 
atft you standing still, gaping like fools ?” he 
^ied. ‘‘Dig, you wretches, dig, for ail you are 
ijyorth. If you are lucky, you won’t ever have 
tio. dig' earth again for your livelihood.” 

Mohan and Madan claimed the first right 
jlip dig, since it was Madan’s spade thit had 
^ruck the tniasure. The brothers began to 
clear away the earth from the hole, making it 
bigger and deeper, while others began to dig 
MOL ground. 

'"Soinethiiig b^^gan to be visible. The coolies 
rffiiaporcd excitedly, “It’s an image, an image I” 

It WHS i^ally an image, made of some kind 

metal. Nearly half of it had come out of 
the earth. The coolies lowered their spades, 
out of reverence. They did not want to incur 
the displeasure of some god or goddess, by 
alriking the image. Shrikantha howf^d ilown 
to the image with fohled hands and cried to 
Madan, “You are freed from the sin of being 
born an untouchable. You have rescued the 
Mother from the earth,” 

The coolies now began to clear away the 
earth that still partially covered the image, with 
their hands. Soon the whole of the image 
came out on the surfac^e. It was very beautiful 
and exceedingly well preserved, not having 
received even a dent anywliere. The figure \vas 
that of a woman but the unlettered coolies did 
not know whom it represented. Jt could not be 
Durga, since it had only two hands, ft certainly 
was not Kali, since it was not nude. It was 
not Saras wati also, since it had no *vina’ in 
its hand. It might have f>een meant for 
Lakshmi, though ' there was no symbol to 
signify that. As Shrikantha was the only 
learned porso^i amongst the crowd, he decided 
that it was Lakshmi. He pushed back the 
coolies from the hole, crying “Move back, move 
back, you wretches. Let not your unclean 
shwJows fall on the image of Mother I^akshmi. 
None of you must dare to touch it, since a 
Brahmin alone has that right. I am sending 
word to the Master, Oh, what a fortunate 
being he is I He is blessed indeed ! This is 
the divine Mother’s own doing. Otherwise, why 
should the old mistress die just now, after living 
for ninety years, and why should her son take 
it into his head to dig a big tank in her 
name ?” 

The coolies looked more excited. They 
would have been far more pleased if it had 

been real wealth in the shnpe of gold or silver 
coins. They had very little use for the image 

of the goddess of wealth. But luck was against 
them. They had acquired merit indeed by 

bringing the goddess up from her dark abode, 
but they had not acquired anything else. 

Two of r.be twm ran off at full speed to 
inform the zamindar babu. He must come 

immediately »ith the family priest, so that the 
Image might be taken out, with proper ceremony. 


Srikantha stood on guard over the hole, while 
the coolies sat at a respectful distance surround- 
ing him. 

The news soon spread all over the cx)un try- 
side. The zamindar arrived in hot haste and 
within an hour the huge plain be(?ame crowded 
with people. The district magistrate, too, was 
heaid to be coining soon. Everyone tried to 
push his way nearer to the hole, to have a 
sight of the image. Those who stood by the 
hole, resisted, with the result that the place 
was in an uproar very soon. 

The zamindar had brought his family priest 
as well as two or tfiree more Brahmins. He 
got very much annoyed at the conduct of the 
people and ordered his men to push hiu^k tht^ 
crowd, otherwise the crowd would push them 
inside the hob*, in no time. 

The uproar increased still more, due to th<‘ 
action of tiu' Zamindar’s men, but the crowd 
fell back a bit from the irnniediete viianity of 
the hole. Tlien the Brahmins (diarrted appro 
priate Bariskrit mantras and lifted the imHg(‘ 
up from the hole. It was really a work of jirt, 
exquisitely beautiful to look at. It was nearly 
three feet in height. “What is it made of 
asked the zamindar, “it looks like brass.” 

“VVe shall have to clean it up profXM'ly,” 
said the priest, “before we (;an be sure. It has 
become nearly bla(‘k with age.” 

Nitai, the goldsmith, liad been peeping at 
the image from behind the pri(‘st’H hack. He 
could not restrain his (mtluisiasm any longer 
and cried out, “Will you let me <*xamin(‘ it 
once, please ? I think it is not brass, l>ut the 
real thing.” 

“What <lo you say ?” cried out the zamindar 
in great excitement, “you mean to say it is gold ? 
Come near and hav(‘ a good look.” 

A goldsmith had not the riglit perhaps of 
touching the image of a goddess, but all forgot 
it for the present. Nitai (^ame forward and 
began to exarnim* it very (^Jirefully. “It is 
really gold, sir,” he said afU^r a while. 

The crowd set up a roar of enthusiasm. They 
would have come to a scuffle with the Zamindar’s 
men then and there, but for the opportune 
arrival of the magistrate at this moment. He 
had brought a historian and an arebaetdogist, too, 
with him. The crowd fell back at once at the 
sight of the magistrate’s car. 

The three newcomers i^roceeded straight to 
the place where the image lay, and stood 
around it. A furious debate arose and the 
historian and the archielogist nearly came to 
' blows oyer the question whether the image 
represented Lakshmi, or a Padmini orSi Yakshini. 
It did hot look much like any one of them. It 
seemed to be the image of a beautiful girl, with 
flowing hair and plenty of ornaments on. 

It became very hot, as the sun had risen 
high in the heavens by this time. But no 
solution was arrived a<^,|^Nobody could prove 
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that it was Lakshnii, so it could not be taken 
straight to a temple. But whatever it was, 
Paclmini or Yakshini, it Avas made of pure 
Kold. The maisristrate refused to part with it. 
So it was decided to leave the image with him 
for the present. After taking expert advice, the 
future course of action would be determined. 
If it was really the image of Lakshmi, the 
zamindar would have it and build a temple for 
it If it was the image of a Padnuni or 
Yakshini, the local museum would get it. If it 
could not be proved to be anything in particular, 
it would l)e counted as the property of the 
State. 

The image was a heavy one. The magistrate 
ordered th(' coolies to carry it to his car. Nobody 
dared to objec^t now'. The crowd parted to make 
w'ay for it, and bowed dowfi reverently as soon 
as they caught sight of it. The car set up a 
roar, as the magistrate got in, and sped away 
the next moment, leaving the resentful crowd 
far behind. The zamindar swallowed his anger 
as best as he could, and went back to his home. 
The digging of the tank did not proceed any 
further on that day. 

For sometime a controversy went on about 
this image. Historians and archaeologists arrived 
from many parts of the land, each advancing a 
theory nf his own. Innumerable photographs 
of tile imago were? taken and published in 
magazines and newspapers. Many articles were 
written and many comments made. But to the 
last, nothing was conclusively proved. The 
magistrate ordered Madan and Mohan to be 
rewarded ten rupees eardi, thus settling the matter 
once for all. The zamindar seemed to 
hurst with supjiressed anger. The people of the 
countryside talked about the image day and 
night for sometime, then forgot all about it. 
After a while the image was sold olf, unknoAvn 
to all, and left the shores of India, in a steam 
boat, for its futun? home. The people had 
ceased to bothoT about it. 

II 

The image was not that of a goddess. Its real 
lii story is somewhat out of the way. Nearly a 
hundred and fifty years ago, this part of Bengal 
was bordered by (leep and dense forests. The 
people were brave and strong and thought 
nothing of meeting wild elephants or tigers daily. 
They took it quite as a part of the day’s busi- 
ness. (Tiins were not much in use, but they 
lain ted these fearsome creatures with the help 
of spears, swords and other indigenous weapons 
and did npt think it at all unusual. the 

Avomen were accustomed to handling ^wpons 
and if need aros(v they confronted Wild animals 
or wilder men with great intrepidity. 

Rajballabh Koy was the zamindar who ruled 
over these parts then. The people of the 
f*ountrysi<le called him Raja Rajballabh out of 


love and respect ; 
bravery spread. 

His private life was not happy. His foi^^ 
fathers had snatched away the land, cheatin^l 
as it were, the denizens of the forest. So 
Ballabh’s kith and kin seemed to fall a ]5rey 
the undying verijfence of these beasts ever anA| 
anon. His father had lost his life, Avhile 6Ulf 
hunting elephants. His younger ^ brother had^ 
fallen a prey to a man-eater. His son-in-laW(^; 
Imd been drowned and there was a rumour thfit^l 
a crocodile got liirn. ?;■ 

Ilis family had now dwindled to four or five| 
person.*^. These*, were, his son Debakinandan,) 
his widowed daughter Togamaya and his grand- v 
daughter ('handra. Chandra’s mother tOo waiSf? 
living, but she was so extremely unwell all the 
time that she was never seen by anyone. 
everybody had almost forgotten her existence* 
If no son came to Debakinandan, Rajballabh^ 
dynasty Avould come to an end. This thought^ 
preyed upon the minds of all. Chandra was 
nearly eleven years of age, and her mother had 
not borne any more children. Everyone 
whispered that Debakinandan ought to marry again 
without delay. Debaki was quite aware of this, 
but he was so busy hunting big game that be ^ 
had no thoughts to spare for marriage. It waev\^* 
an age famous for brave men, but Debaki ha<|:l 
jichieved fame even then as the bravest of thclj 
bmv^ His father looked after the estate andi| 
his sister looked after the establishment. Nobody;! 
looked after his wife, and everyone looked after^ 
Chandra, who was the apple of her grand-father’s;| 
eyes. So Debaki could give all his time anUl 
attention to hunting. 

The autumnal season is famous for calling| 
men out-of-doors. Kings went out to conquer;J 
new lands, merchants went on business cruisea^ 
and hunters went a-hunting. The rains thalj 
precede autumn, confine men indoors forcibly^! 
and made them feel bored to death. So th^i 
sight of the blue skies seem like the becJ:oniiig^:| 
of unseen hands. Everybody goes out, or tries 
to do so, on some excuse or other. 

Debaki too was making ready now to go oulS 
on a big hunt with his party. This year tigerS' 
had been spreading havoc and ruin amongst tW'^ 
villages of the countryside. Especially, the| 
depradations of a man-eater had roused waile^ 
of grief in many of the houses. It was a mighty ; 
beast, possessed of unusual courage and cunning;| 
Even its appearance was reported to be super^^i 
natural. It was so big in size that from a|| 
distance it looked like a Jarge horse and not likeil 
a tiger. Prom its fearful eyes issued flames; 
of hell. The most unusual thing about it was 
that it seemed to possess three eyes instead of , 
two. There was a curious mark on its foreheadtSi 
which strongly resembled an eye. The villflger^l 
were ignorant and superstitious and soon a taM 
gained credence amongst them that it was noi| 
a real tiger, but the incarnation of some god| 


so wide had the fame of hi^ 
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This belief made the tiger's job easier than ever. 
t roamed about fearlessly at its own will and 
!ven entered the Imts of the villagers and 
Iragged its preys out. The frightened villagers 
an before it as chicken before a fox. They 
K)on ceased to believe that it could be destroyed 
;hrough human agency. 

Debaki too had heard all these tales about 
lie tiger. He used to laugh and say, “Let the 
jkies clear, then I shall put out the fire in all 
;hree of its eyes.” His followers would laugh 
oud at this saying. 

He was preparing to start so soon for the 
purpose of killing the tiger. Only three <»r four 
lays remained before lie would start. Tluiv 
wrpuld travel on elephants the first part of tin* 
iourney, then they would have either to go on 
Ebot or take to boats. He was determined !<» 
5nd out the lair of the beast, t*ven if it took 
liihi six montlis to do it. 

Debaki used to enter the inner apartments 
)nly once during twenty-four hours. It was for 
iaking his midday meal. On that day, as soon 
18 he had sat down to it, little ( 'handra threw 
lerself on his hack, saying “Father, J want the 
jkin of the big tiger you are going to shoot” 

“Why my dear asked Debaki with a laugh, 
‘are you going to become a ‘sanyasini' ?” 

“I really want it,” cried ( Uiandra, “I shall use 
t for sitting on.” 

“Now get down from your father's back”, 
icolded her aunt Yogamaya, “and let him eat 
in peace.” 

Chandra got down. “Your wife has asked 
^ou to go to her room once,” said Yogamaya 
IS she fanned her brother. 

“Why ?” asked Debaki. 

“Good ness gracious !” said his sister, “Has 
die got 1.0 show cause for it ? Is not she 
and does not she ever feel like talking 
io her husband 

“Very well, I shall go,” said Debaki. He 
inished hi- ini*al rather hurriedly. 

Chandra's mother Nibha had been suffering 
from asthma from her childhood. Her people hail 
ioped that she would get better as slie grew older 
incl got imirritMl. But their hopes did not come 
irue. Her illness went on increasing till she became 
^mpletely bed*ridden. For the last three years, 
rhe had not left her bed and she had not known 
tny comfort or rest. She could not eat and 
jfce could not sh3ep. It was an infliction for 
jithers to look at her. So gradually everyone 
iad^ given up visiting her excepting her old 
ieiTing woman Tarini. She tend^ Nibha day 
md night mi<l dragged little Chandra to her 
pother once or twice daily by main force. 
Chandra would run away as vsoon as she could, 
STogarnaya j)aid the invalid a visit of courtesy 
day and did not bother more about her. 

^ afternoon Debaki was obliged to pay his 

life a visit. As soon as he entered, Tarini rose 
Ip from the foot of the bed, where she had 

fe'.' 


been sitting tending Nibha, and left the couple 
alone. 

Debaki drew forward a heavy chair and sat 
down, “Wliy did you ask me to come 

he asked. 

Nibha lifted her skeleton-like body and sat 
up straight. She was a great beauty once, 
hut no trace of it had remained. Only her eyes 
were as large as before, but those too had sunk 
in their sockets. 

“Your father and your sister both want you 
to marry again,” sh(^ said. “Why don’t you 
do it r * 

Debaki looked very much displeased. “Did 
you send for me in sucli haste to tell mo this 
lie asked. “It could have waited.” 

“What is the harm, if I say it now ?” asked 
Niliha. “You don’t stay at home for five minutes 
together. 1 <lon’t blame you for that. TIkto 
is nothing here that; can attract you. A person 
who looks at me onc.e does not want to look 
twice. But you must not give up home and 
family, simjily liocause you hav(^ given mi* uj). 
T won’t last mu(‘h longer. But there is (■handra, 
you have got a duty towards her and toward- 
your family. You must not forget it and roam 
about, like a hunter, killing animals. ^ ou must 
mend your ways, marry again and s(*tth* down 
at home. You are no longer vi'ry young.” 

“Why such a long loctiiri* ?” asked Debaki. 
“Has anyone* told you that I am dying to marry 
again ?” 

Nibha panted after spiuiking so long at a 
stretch. 81 k^ leaned back on her pillow^s and 
said, “Nobody would have blamed you, if you 
were. You are not an old man yet, and you 
would be perfectly justified in marrying again. 
But this shooting expedition, is this good ? Yon 
know, you are the only surviving child of your 
father. And one never knows what may happen 
where that (l(*mon of a tiger is concerned.” 

“1 wonder how a hed-ridden patient comes to 
hear such tales !” said Debaki. "If 1 don’t 
go and kill that tiger it would l)e a sin. The 
victims arc all our tenants. Is it not my duty to 
try to save them ?” 

“Is not there anybody else to do it asked 
Nibha. “You don't seem to realize liow valuable 
your life is.'’ 

“That is woman’s talk,” said Debaki. “A man 
e.an never think that way. My life may be very 
valuable, but for that 1 t^aiinot hide under a bed 
to save it. Shame on such a life !” 

Nibha fell back Hat on her bed this time. 
“I knew it was useless my saying anything to 
you,” she murmured. “You have never listened 
to me, why should you listen now ?” * 

Debaki got up. “Why do you ask the 
impossible, Nibha ?” he said. “You ask 
Rajballabh Roy's son to hide himself in his 
bedroom for fear of a tiger. How can 1 keep 
such a request ?” He marched out of the room 
with heavy steps. 
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Tho three remaining: days passed off’. On the 
fourth (lay Dcibaki starh^d with his retinue of 
huntos and horses and eh^phants. He took 
It^ave of everyone except his wife. “You will "et 
the tig:er’s skin/’ he said to Chandra. 

There was no railway then, so it was very 
difficult to S(aid news home. On<‘ could only .send 
a rness(nig:(^r, who had to woilk' on foot inost. of 
die way. 

Debaki’s family heard from him first, aft(*.r 
five or six days, lie had passed all th(‘ villages 
and was about to enter tlie forest. The fcnv days 
h(^ had been then^, tlu‘ man-eatei* liad n<a. (unm* 
near the villaires. 

There followed anothei* intcTval of sihmee. 
Tlien like a bolt from the blue, (aum* the torihle 
news and setoned to jietrify everyone. Debaki 
hail been killed hy that fearful beast. Befoic 
otiiors (amid rush to his rescue, the tigvr had done 
his worst, and disappiiaix^d in the thi(*k of tlu^ 
forest. The dead body was helni^ <‘onveyed 
hith(*rin a l)ullo(*k-(*art. 

Th(^ trag»-i(r party arrived in the evening witli 
the dead man. The bo<ly was wastuMl, anointed 
and garlanded, then laid out in tlie spa(Mous 
courtyard. Rajballabh came and stood by the 
bier, (/handra came and took him by the hand. 
J^he lijui lieon sobbing, but tin* tiMTibh* frown of 
<»f her grandfather sihuieed her sobs, l^’roin the 
inner apartments enm(‘ the sound of pitixms 
we(»ping. It is Yogamaya. 

Rajballabh spoke in a voice of thundir. 
“ll(‘ar you all. I swear in the name of (toddi'ss 
Kali that I shall giv(* (.’handra in marriage t" 
the person wdio slays that beast. Rut be musi 
be of rny own ea.sm. If a man of an oUkt caste 
kills it, them I shall give him my estate and go 
away to Benares. Co, proedaim it everywhere.” 

Th(‘ crowd began to melt away. The kith 
and kin of the de'ad man now (‘anu' forward. 
The body must be hi ken to tlie cremation ground, 

Suddemly loud wails from tlie in mu* apartments 
were heard. very body looked nt that side, 
surprisrul. A skcdeton-llke figure, draped in rich 
crimson silk and heavily jewelled, was advancing 
towards th(^ bier. It was Nibha. She was smiling. 
She bowed <lown at Rajballabh’s feet, saying 
‘‘Bl(\‘^s m(‘, fath(a\ May I die Ixdore my husband 
in my next birth.’’ 

“(lo, my daughter, may you attain the heaven 
of the chast(‘,” said Rajballabh in a cMlin voi(?e, 
Chandra cried out aloud. A’^ogamaya and the 
other women pulled her away and took her inside. 

The news of tlu? tragic death of Debaki and 
the self-immolation of Nihha sjiread all over the 
countryside. Rajballabh’s oath, too, became 
known to (?veryon(^ All the famous hunters of 
the day vowed to kill thi^ threeu^yed tiger, but 
the b(rxst seemed to have disappeared completely. 
Its thirst for blood seemed to have been fully 
satiated after taking the life dearest to the lord 
of the land. So he never approached human 
habitation again. Rajballabh’s palace looked like 
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the abode of eternal gloom. From a disiance, it 
looked completely deserted, tlur*e did not seem 
to be any inhabitants within this mighty 
structure of brick and mortar. The* few servants, 
who were still left there, moved aboi>t with 
n()is(;less feet and seemed frightened to breathe 
ev(m. Rajhfillabh spent all his time in the temple 
of Kali. Even at night, he stay (u I on there 
frerpitmtly. His widowed daughter remained 
virtually alone in tlie palace, shedding tears of 
sorrow for the (hmd. Chandra played about the 
gloomy and frowning palace like a streak of 
lightning in the midst of dark clouds. 

The y(?ars passed on slowly. Again, rumours 
of a tiger began to be heard. But nobody could 
say wlietluT it was the same animal, or another. 

Time had healed the poisoned wound in 
Rajballabh ’s lu?art, though imperfectly. He drew 
(’handra to liim one day and said with a smile. 
“My darling, theixi does not seem to be a man 
left in the land. I am afraid you will be driven 
at last to a(x*ept me as your bridegroom.” 

“Go, I shall iKiver marry a bald old man like 
you,” said ( ■handra and, pushing him away, ran 
off from the place. 

Tiu'se words of Rajballabh also spread from 
mouth to mouth. The young men frowned in 
anger, but the tiger roamed about at its own 
‘^w(*('t will undaunted. Rut it seemed to have 
IxH^ome rather wary, for it never entered villages 
or hiunan habitation, as it had done before. 
Rut woo(l(mtt(>rs and (x:»wher(ls would often meet 
this boast who seemed to be death incniniatt*.. 

Y(‘ars pass(.Hl on. C’liancira was now nearly 
fiff(x*n. In th(‘ first flitsh of approaching 
youth, she seemed too beautiful to be a daughter 
of man. She dazzled men’s eyes like moving name. 

It was autumn. Nearly four years had passed 
since the day when Debaki met his death, 
Rajballabh was becoming old and weak. He 
calmd his daughter and his grand-daughter to 
him one day and said, “This year I have decided 
to sacrifice one hundred bufFaloes to the goddess 
Kali at the time of her worship. Perhaps she 
will be pleased then to infuse some courage into 
th(^ hearts of these sheep whom we call men, 
otherwise there is no hop(^.” 

The great goddess of power seemed tQ hear 
Rajballabh this time. Even before the great 
sacrifice took placx?, he realized that all were not 
sheep or lambs, but there were tiger cubs also 
in his land. News carnet to him that two men 
had vowed to kill the three-eyed beast before 'the 
month was over. One was Bhabaniprasad 
(/houdhuri of Jhankuria and another, Naranarayan 
Guha of Kumarpur, 

Rajballabh smiled and spoke to (Chandra 
again, “You have becoipe just like a princess 
from our classics, my darling,” he said. “Let us see, 
who wins you through prow(jss.” Chandra ran 
off again, her anklets twinkling musicially. 

The worship of the godd(?ss Kali was 
performtxl with due pomp and splendour. People 
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came from far and near to witness the pujah 
and the sacrifice. Everyone believed this to be 
the last worship, offered by Rajballabh. There was 
none in the family, who could carry on these 
ceremonies after his death. 

Next the of the groddoss was carried in 

procession to the river and immersed. 

Next morninj^r, as Rajballabh was returninj; 
from the temple, two of his attendants ran up 
to him. They had brought information that the 
tiger had been killed. Its body was being 
carried here in a bullock-cart, accompanied by 
all the villagers of the countryside and the hunters. 

Rajballabh stood still for a minute. A deep -sigh 
escaped him. He remembered vividly again tliat 
fateiul day when ins dead son was carried home 
in like manner. They were bringing his slayer 
today to him, he must meet it In a fitting 
manner. Besides it was going to be the wedding day 
of Chandra, so it must be celebrated acc^ordingly. 

He sent the men on, in search of his Onwan, 
and j)roceeded slowly towards his liouse. .\s 
soon as the women heard about it then; was 
no end of excitement. The deep gloom that had 
lain over the house so long, seemed to be lifted 
in an instant. Yogamaya souglit out (Imndra 
and began to deck her out in rich silks and 
jewels. The women came out and stood looking 
out for the body of the man-eater. The 
neighbours gathered in the courtyard in large 
numbers. The servants cleared and swept th(^ 
place at the order of the master. The spa(‘e in 
the inid<ll(* remained empty for the hunters, the 
crowd stood all around waiting expectantly. 

As the party was sighted at a clistama* the 
excitement increased tenfold. Many ran forward 
to welcome them, others stood where they were. 

The party imured into the courtyard 
tempestuously. They inid taken off’ the bullocks 
from the cart, and were dragging it themselves. 
The body of the huge dead l)east lay on it, its 
bead completely sov(Ted. 

Such a big animal had never been seen by 
the people of tlie locality, though they saw 
tigers nearly every day. Those i)ehiml began 
to push their way forward to catch a sight of 
the third eye of the tiger. 

Tlie cart came to a halt in the middle of 
the courtyard. Two men separated themselves 
from the party and took up their positions on 
either side of the cart. The man on the left 
was short in stature, but very strong in build. 
He had long curly hair and carried a blood- 
stained spear. This was Naranarayan Guha of 
Kumarpur. Bhahaniprasad Choudhuri of Jhan- 
kuria stood on the right. He looked younger 
than Naranarayan, was very tall and rather 
slight in buiki His complexion was dark, Out 
he was ur) usually haiulsome. His body was 
covered with bloo<l Raiballabh came forward. 
He stared gloomily awhile at the dead beast. 
Then he spoke to the two huntetrs. May the 
blessings of Kali, the great mother, be showered 


on you ; you have lifted the disgrace chat had 
been resting on the manhood of the country. 
But 1 must know definitely who killed the tiger, 
as I must give my grand-daughter to him.” 

Yogamaya now caim' out, holding (.Uuindra 
by the hand. Her glowing beauty drew all 
eyes on her. The two hunters also lookt^d at 
her, bill turned away their eyes soon. 

“Wo killed the tiger together,” said Bl;abani- 
]>rasad, “hut for Naranarayan’s timely help, th(‘ 
animal would have got the better of me. But 
w(^ are ready to accept your choice.” 

Rajballabh was in a fix. Both weri‘ suital)Ie 
matches in everyway. Whom should he choose 
and whom refuse ? 

He looked towards the family f)riest Pashu]>ati 
and said, “Advise me, venerable sir, what must 
I do ?” 

“Ask your grand-daiiglitor to clioose for her- 
self,” said the Bralunim with a laugh. “The 
situation is very mueh like that of a story 
from the elassi<‘s. so let the detMsion lx* of tlx* 
same sort.,' 

Rnjhaliahh looked at ( ‘handra. She stood 
hanging down her head in an cxct^ss of .shym^ss. 
She had not tl)(‘ courage to mak<* a (‘hoiiH*. 

“No sir,” said Rajhailal)h. “My grand-daught.<a 
i.s not ma<le of tlie same stidf with Sita or 
Savilri. She won’t he ahl(‘ tn (‘boose a husband. 
Find out .som(‘ (^th(*r way. I must keep my 
oath, hut let none he eh(*al('d.” 

The ]>riest thought awhih', then .said, “In 
an(‘ient times tlie wife of lord Krishna on(‘(‘ 
gave away her hushand as a gift to tin* sage 
Narad. As the .sag<" was jthout to go away \vith 
hiui, all the wives of Krishna Ixigan to cry. 
Then tii(‘ sag(^ agreed to take gold, of th(‘ waairiu. 
of t})(.^ lord Krishna, in e.vc.haiige for him. You, 
too, do the sairi'/ tiling. It is not possihh' to 
give one girl in marriage to both. Oiv(^ Uhandra 
to one, and a statue of gold to tl\e^ other. This 
is (|uit(^ in acjcord with the Sliastras.” 

“Very well,” said Rujhallahh. “lint the man, 
wine gets Chandra, gets nothing (dse. It will 
take all I possess to make a statue of gold.” 
He looked at the huntcr.s. Bhabaniprasad earm* 
forward and bowed down to him, “Jf I get 
your gran d-d augdi ter, sir,” he said, “I shall think 
myself the luckiest of mortals.” 

“You are young yet, my friend,” said tin' 
other with a laugh. 

Chandra was given to Bhabaniprasad on the 
next aupicious day. On the same day, Nara- 
narayan got the image of Chandra done in 
gold. Rajballabh loft for holy Benares after 
that with his daughter. He died there in ripe 
old age. 

The family of Bhabaniprasad is still extant. 
Naranarayan’s family died out and his estate 
passed into the hands of strangers. But tlu^ 
famous image disappeared. Nobody seemed to 
know where Naranarayan hid it at the titne of 
his death. 



FTVRSIXTEENTH RESTRICTION OF JUTE 
WHAT IS THE MAGIC IN IT ? 

By BHriPENDRA LAL 1)[HT 


I 

T he Rural Dovelopinerit (bminissiorier, 
on the fHh January last, gave 
publicity, tbrough the Press Officer, 
OovernuuMit of Bengal, to the 
following : 

It has been tleeicled that the extent of restriction 
wliic^h the Govern men t coiisidcir to be necessary 
in {.he area under jiile should be announced not 
as a |>erconta«i;c {tvltirh the rultirators ntiffhl nn( 
undttrsiartdl but as beinjjj so many annas, sixteen 
annas r(*.prosentinjr the acrea^ii' under jute Iasi 
year. 

The fillin' decided uj)on is five annas : in other 
words the urcfi to lie planted witli iut<‘ should lx* 
eleven annas of last yeur s aen',a^’;e.’' 

Wo hav(‘ no intention, at the veerv outset, 
to pick a ijuarnd with tlic Oovornment on 
whfit the (iiiltivators might or might not 
understand. The (lovernment, wliiidi always 
measure land by acres, not by l)igiia<, which 
the cultivators might easily understand, and 
weigli things by pounds and tons, not by seers 
and mannds, have at last grown wiser and hav<* 
dis(*ovcrcd that, at least for [iropagamla among 
the cultivators, it is advautageous to resort to 
a piirelv indigenous method of counting. 

The expnissioii ‘last y(*ar, W(‘ hope, wall 
cause little ineonvimiiuua*. rh(‘ aunouncement 
coming at th(‘ beginning of 1935 naturally 
sngg(‘sis that tin* expression means tin* calendar 
vear 1934. Ihit, as we all know, the 
Government count the fiiianeinl year from the 
first dav of April of one year to the last day 
of March of the suceetHling year. We may be 
excused, if we ignore, for the purpose of this 
artich*. the Jarmarv-December English 
calendar year (which the cultivators might not 
under ‘stand !) and prefer the April-March 
tinancia? year, as this very nearly coincides 
with the cultivators’ own Baisak-Chaitra 
calendar year. 

Mr. k 0. Mitter, Deputy Director of 
Industries, Bengal, put the estimate for jute 

* ItalicjB in this article are mine. — Author. 


crop for 1933-34 at 79.33 lakhs of bales. Mr. 
Nalini Ranjan Sarker, President of the 
Fiistitute of Economics, stated it to be 79.90 
lakh bales. Again, Monthly Survey of 
Bmincsi> Conditions in India, issued monthly 
by the Statistical Research Branch, Department 
of Commer(‘-ial Intelligence and Statistics, 
India, shows the figure to be 80.12 lakhs. 
Neither Mr. Mitter nor Mr. Sarker made any 
mention anywhere that their figures were for 
Bengal alone. The Government forecast for 
Bengal during the sann* period was 70.92 lakh 
bales. 

l^he estimated area and out-tur»i of jute 
crop in India for 1934-35, as published in the 
Mnal Forecast by the Director of Agriculture, 
Bengal, are as follows : 

ProviiKx* !U\;u in acres yield in halos 

Ik'.ngal (includiiur 

(^/ooch IJeliar k Tripura) 7,21 6, 00(^ 

Bihar and Orissa 

(inclndiiifi- Nepal) IGbJiiX) 450,000 

Assam M5,3CX) 297,800 

Total . . . 2/197, OX) 7;i.)63,800 

Indeed it is the Bengal Government that 
have launched the restriction of crop campaign, 
but this is no reason why the restriction 
should be confined to Bengal alone. Provincial 
autonomy — whatever its worth — has yet to 
come and the Central Government cannot 
suff’er the provincial Governments to have 
their awn way and follow different and 
opposite j)rinciples on one and the same 
question. W e may ignore the subordinate 
sovereign states of Cooch Bohar and Tripura 
as wmli as the independent allied kingdom of 
Nepal as, restriction or no restriction, the 
yield in these places is too small to be taken 
into consideration. 

Restriction in the area of cultivation means 
and is meant for reduction in the yield. The 
Government of Betgal have Vlecided upon' 
five-annas restriction. Eleven annas cultiva- 
tion means eleven annas yield. Taking 
7,963,800 bales, the total forecast estimate 
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*for 1934-35, one may lind, by simple 
arithmetic, that the yield the Government 
desire is 5,475,112,5 bales. This means 
2,190,045,000 lbs or 977,()98.(>r)l tons. 


I] 

The industrial production of jute for 
1933-34 has been shown in Monthly Surrey of 
Busine.ss Conditions in India as follows : 


M<mths 

April 

May 

.hnie 

.July 

AUf>CURt 

September 

Detober 

November 

December 

January 

February 

March 


Tofis (000} 

mS)2 
84.70 
77.73 
74.52 
8 : 1.11 
i;8.19 
77 48 
77.80 
72.1 () 
77.07 
71.54 
72.f>S 


This makes a total of 905.56 thousand 
tons. 

The financial year lfl34-35 is just over 
and we have not been able to learn what the 
total industrial production for that period is. 
The December issue of Monthly Surrey 
(the latest that we have received) shows an 
increase over the previous year’s production. 


Afonths 

Tom (000) 

% ehantje i-\-or 
over last year 

April 

71 15 

f4 

May 

86.12 

f2 

June 

74.97 


July 

81 .:m 

+ 9 

Auguat 

aT21 

ifit* 

September 

74..51 

4-9 

Detober 

79.r)l 

-h.3 

November 

80.48 

-f:4 

December 

79.59 



Though we have not yet got the figures 
for the remaining three months, we have 
reasons to believe that they are in excess of 
the figures for the same months of the 
previous year. The Indian Jute Mills 
Association made all the mills affiliated to it 
limit the working period to forty hours a 
week and seal fifteen per cent of looms. 
Indian mills which are outside this Association 
were, on the threat an ordinance, we are 
told, forc.ed to accept the same principle. 
The Association released, on and from the 
let No^'embcr 2934, two and a half per cent 
out of the sealed looms. These released looms, 
according to one estimate, were to manufacture 


4,500,000 yards per month. Accepting for 
argument’s sake that the figures for these 
months remain the same, the total industrial 
production for 1934-35 cannot be le.ss than 
932.17 thousand tons. 

In 1935-36 we expect a bigger industrial 
production, for, we are informed by the 
Aniritn Ba uir Bafrila (May 3, 1935) : 

At a raectin/j: held on Thursday afternoon, the 
('oininitlee of the Indian Jute Mills Association 
have finally decided to release yjcr cent looms 
in Aii^nsi and per cent looms in November 
next, if there be improvement i*j trade demand 
the F'omrnittee will consider the (piestion of 
unsealing 5 per cent more looms from Fehruurv, 

It :nay be [loted that t,h«' mills under the 
Afrreciuent had been workin^^ 40 hours a we<^k 
with 15 per cent of the looms sealed up. hTom 
November 19.34, 2^ p(T eent. of the looms have 
been unsealed and it was det-ided to re-o})en 
2i per eent more from Nlay ixwt. As a result, of 
the above decision the mills will reh‘.ase 10 p(T eent 
of the sealed looms 1 >y Nov(*ml)er tjcxt with the 
]>ossibility of re- open ini*; the })alane(‘ of 5 per eent 
front Fi'brnary lO.h). 

Thus we see that tb(‘ total jute 
manufacture in India for 1933-34 was 
9()5,5<i0 tons, in i 934^35 it c.annot be less 
than 932,170 tons and in 1935-31) it must rise 
higher still. 

We liave it on tin* authority of the 
Jute EiKjuirv (Jommittee Report that 
every pound of jute grown in the land is 
not available for mill consuuiption. There is 
a pretty big domestic* consumption which is 
estimated at 5 lakl) bales a year. If we deduct 
the 5 lakh halos or 89,285.7 tons from 
977,698.7 tons — tin* expected yield under the 
restriction scheme, we have only 888,413 
tons. This is much less than the rpiatitity 
manufactured in 1933-34. not to speak of tin? 
years 1934-35 and 1935''36. 

The ‘mills on the Hooghly’ have always 
a big stock of raw jute — at least a year’s 
.stock at the beginning of the year according 
to Sir Nazimnddin. They have also a stock 
of manufactured goods. At the end of March 
1934 it was as follows : 

Hessian Cloth and Bags 8.5 erore.s of yards. 
Sacking Cloth and Bag 9.4 crores of yards. 

With such a big stock of raw jute and 
finished products the mill-owners become the 
masters of the situation. They can, in the 
language of Mr. S. C. Mitter, '^depress market 
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In remaining out of luarket for a considerable 
fune.” Further, in case any purchasers venture 
0 ) appear in the raw jute market, these mill- 
♦wncns can at once make their appearance and 
can purchase, at the low price at their choice 
the whole lot which, thanks to the restriction 
scheme, is not in (excess of what may be 
retjuisitioned for a year’s consumption. The 
other parties must withdraw before they can 
punihasc a single chfUak at mill-owners^ price, 
to offer and make the purchase at a higher 
price would even be impossible. Thus we see 
that this restriction scheme is a clever move 
to starve foreign mills on the one hand and to 
pn‘vent Indian industrialists on the other hand 


to enter into the field of jnt(‘ manufacture in 
days to come. 

We remember the lamentations of a friend 
of European interests in India that ^cultiva- 
tors j)row frerly,' that Bengal mills ‘can- 
not take more than a certain pv,rienta.ye\ 
that ‘the rest is flung at the heads of the foreign 
mill-owmers’, that ‘other lands reap benefit’ 
and that ‘restriction of jute growing is m^ces- 
sarv if the indfistry is to return to health’. 

And now, five-annas restriction has conn' 
with sixteen-annas benefit to 'the mills on the 
Hooghly’ ! 

But the poor grower is asked “to restrict 
his sowing of jiite in his ofrn interest” ! 


ARTHUR WING PINERO 
ACTOR AND PLAYWRIGHT 
By BFNOYFNDRA ('IIAUI)HITRI, m. a. 


Iliorn May, ISfM, in Loiulon ; Kchicatcd for the 
M u,iil prohissioii ; first appoiirancc' as an aefor. Theatre 
ifoyal, Kdinbur^dr. 1871 ; first appearance in l/^ndon, 
iJldhe Theatns J87() ; Married Mrs. Myra Emile 
Moore Han)ilton, ISS!',: first play, 'fwo C(w PfnyjU 
fhat (lame, prodiieod at Lyec'urn Thcatn*, 1877 ; 
k?ii^dm*d in IfKXf ; i)ie<l November. VXW,] 

W ITH the death of Sir Arthur Pinero, there 
f)a.ss(^s from England a man to whom 
more than anyone else, the rist^ of tin* 
modern drama is due/ After hi[n, grmter men 
iiiive come indeed hut all the pione(iring work 
111 England had to be done almost .single-handed 
l»y Pinero. Me hegan to write plays before 
Risen was talked about in England and though 
ins best plays were t-o come after the waves of 
Ihsenism had distiirlied th<' still and stagnant 
waters of the English Drama, his earlier plays 
were not ab.soluteiy without that promise which 
ultimately fulfilled Itself in the great plays like 
W TknmkrhoU an<l Alid’tlfannd. 

Like many other ilistinguished dramatists of 
Ihigiand, Pinero hegan as an actor and ended 
a playwright. At the age of nineteen in 
!87 l, lie joined the Theatre Royal, Edinburgh, 
an actor and removed to London two years 
later to play at the Globe Theatre. Hie firsSt 
i>lay to be produced there was (i year ami 

that was late in 1877; and though The Mormf 
^fhnnrr was succe.ssful, he did not show his 


real promise' till his first serious drama, The 
S(fuire, was produced. And from this time to 
well over forty years, he had been writing one 
play after another, some of w^hich arc great and 
(»an easily be regarded as masterpiecc^s of their 
kind. Though his Muse* was rarely without 
some sort of flaw he could occasionally rise 
to the heights of dramatic greatm^ss in his later 
pieces and then <‘-an certainly be ra!\k(Ml with 
8haw and Galsworthy as a master of theatrical 
workmanship and pure drama. 

In the few years between I88.‘i and 1.886, he 
produced quite a number of plays of whicl) the 
tliree successful farces, Th' Magistraie, The Srhooh 
mistress and Damly JHek earned for him the 
reputatio!! of a successful i)laywnght. All lhe.se 
farces are delightful and display the originality 
and <‘omic invention of the author. Jkindji Dirk, 
probably the best of the three, is tin? .story of 
the discomfiture in no end of ways of a portly 
and very dignified Dean owing to an unthinking 
act of iniiiscretion on his part. Hut it is a 
pertinent and pleiisant question to <lehafce as to 
who cmised more mirth, the Dean falling into 
absurd and undignified scrapes or that picture 
of a sturdy English constttble, Noah Topping. 
It is also unfair not to mention the not unlovable 
mannish sister of the Decn, Georgiana, known 
more truly perhaps us George Tedd. Pinero's 
next venture was a sentimc7ital comedy, The 
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Sweet Lavender, wliicli was followed by another 

its kind, The Weaker Se.c Roth these plays 
wore* Huecessful on tlio .^tapo and ^ the former 
enjoyed numerous revivals sinee its first produc- 
tion. 'rinoro's next play was a serious drama 
a^,min and was hail(‘d in 1889 as Mho atronf^est 
piece of original drama that the stage had seen 
for many a long year.’ The Pro/hf/ale — for. that 
is the name of this play- <leals with the problem 
of morality or rather with that of the difleronce 
in the standards of morality applied to men 
and women. 

Leslie J^rudencll, the heroine, loved and 
married Dunstan Renshavv whom she consith^ed 
to be an angelic sort of man but was disillusioned 
when it was brought home to her that her 
husband had seduced and ruined another girl. 
The story (mds with the suicide of Dunstan, 
Though this play is not without defeets---and 
some of them are serious — it shows at times 
considerable power and has (juite a number of 
poignant situations. Though the main situation 
on winch the tragedy lies, that of LeslieV meeting 
the girl when she had been staying with her 
husband to pass their honeymoon, is obviously faulty 
inasmucli as it is a <‘hanee coinciclence and 
though the fatuous sermons of the ‘saintly idiot’ 
Hugh xMurray are positively annoying, yid the 
author more than compensates these by the way 
he has toyed with the suspense of thc^ audience 
by <ieferring for a consideral)le time the fall of 
doom of the terrible knowledge on poor Leslie’s 
head. This play has a further importance. Its 
motif in its variations harl a charm for Pinero. 
He nas often dealt with the problem of sex and 
marriage and, one must admit, witli very little 
else in his serious plays, ’rhis is ])erhaps one 
of the most imx)ortant failings of Pinero, his 
imagination was not as ri<d» as it was strong. 
Indeed, another play tn follow the rro/liffate 
very aoon, Thr Second Mrs. Tanqiirraih deals 
with the converse of the problem discussed in 
the former. The sensation that this play creawMl 
when it was produced belongs not only to 
passing history of the time but to future history 
as well. This play made Pinero (iuit(* a 
European figure and has opened a new prospect 
for English drama. Perhaps it is not too much to 
rfay that this belongs to the group of modern 
plays which will survive the test of time and is 
the* first distinct modern play of a type to be 
improved upon a great deal indeed by later men 
like" Shaw and Barker and others. 

Aubrey Tanqueray’s first wife was a cold, 
Roman (iathoVu* woman caring more for religion 
than for the happiness of her married life so 
much BO that before her death she caused her 
husband to send tlieir only child, Ellean to a 
convent At the age of forty-five, Tanqueray 
married a twenty-three-year-old woman much 
below his rank and of disreputable character. 
Paula was in fact not a bad woman and more 
or less M victim of her circumstances. Before 


innrringe, slu? gave Auluey a lettu’ (‘ontaining n 
eonfessioii of her past life whi(‘h, however, 
Aubrey destroyed without reading. The married 
(■ou))le removed to n (country house and ]!]llean 
joined them there. But the peace ami happiness 
Aubrey had so eagerly looked forward to 
bringing in l^iula’s hitherto misenihlo life 
remained a dream. What with Paula’s jealousy 
for Fillean who did not love her and wdiat with 
the ostraxMzed life at th(‘ (‘oiintry house an<l her 
inferiority complex, she was miserahhi ami made 
th(* whole house miseral)lt\ As things appeared 
to ])e hriehtening up for Paula when l^lllean in 
her happiness of first love r'oukl afford to be 
kind to her, all her hopes and prospects of 
happiness were dashed to i)ie(*(is at th(‘ criud 
coincidence fate had set in store for Iut in the 
form of Ellean’s lover turning out to be the 
young man with whom she had lived as a 
mistress, ’fhe inevitable hai)pened : Elh^an lost 
her lover, Aubrey’s dream of happiness vanished 
and the second Mrs. Tanqueray committed 
suicide. 

This ])lay like its f)redee.essors has faults am! 
the chief of them is similar to that in The, 
Pro/tifjnfe. Th(‘- situation on which the tragedy 
turns is a e,han<*e eoincidonce again and not 
such as is inhenmt in tin* (diarac^ters or in th(‘ 
given set of circum stances. In The Prollif/atf, 
the excuse was ‘a strange freak of fortum.^’ ami 
in this play, ‘th(‘ worM’s very small,’ but thi?- 
does not prevent the plays from hulking tht^ 
element of imwitability so (‘ssiaitial to a tragtHly. 
But whatever the faults an‘ and howrwer serious 
some of them may bii, this ])lay, though by no 
means the best of Pinero, is great 
in its art and power. It has all the 
elements of a problem play not excluding even 
the element of discussion of which Shavian 
plays are at times too full. It is perhairs difficult 
to say what according to Pinero was tin* .solution 
of the problem Aubrey Tanqueray farmed by 
marrying Paula. Ellean s last word ending 
the play is : ‘If I had only been merciful.’ 
One is tempted to accept thi.s as the author’s 
own view but certainly this cannot be the wlioh* 
truth for Ellean’s mercy and even love couh] 
not undo Paula’s past with Hugh Ardah*, 
Ellean’s lover. 

T7te I^olorious Mrs. Ehhsmith is not indeed 
very far from The. Semnd Mrs, Tanqiwray in 
its motif and would havt? been a great piece* if 
only Pinero had a true conception of a fre^*- 
thinking woman. Agnes, the heroine, is neither 
fish, flesh, nor good red herring. She has all 
the weakness of an ordinary woman and all the 
eloquence of an obstinate free-thinker,: If Pinero 
ha(l wanted to give the picture of an ordinary 
religious woman deceiving herself to believe she 
was a prophet of fre^e-thinking, that would have 
some value as a character. But he sincei-ely 
.seeks to portrary a real free-thinker and betrays 
a lack of firsthand knowledge and understanding 
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<>< Ji wnnum. ALIK'S RhhMiiitli was 1,1a* 

<lauy'lU.cr ot a ir(*(‘ l,liinkt‘r \vlio.s(‘ iiiarrie«l lift* was 
ina<k‘ <*xti(Mia‘lv anlKi])py by the slin^wisb 
<'hara(‘Ua‘ ot bis witV. Sbo was laujLrbt. I.o <lis- 
b(‘Iiove all n'lij^noi, an<l tradition sot up l)y tin* 
society. She, bow(*ver, ic^taineij her lovt* ami 
i'aitli and inarr’(‘d a younj? man whom she loved 
])assionately. lint soon her married life b(‘came 
as unhappy as her pavvnts' and after ci^dit years 
ol torturi*, <l(‘atb oi Inr husband released her 
i'roin her bonds. .\^n(‘s came out with a d(‘ter- 
niination nevia* to lx* fettered by tie* bond of 
marria^u* ami to further the c.ausr of frec-thiiik~ 
in <4 and (*arried out hei‘ mission with such a 

fanatic /.t‘al that sh»‘ was termed 'ma<l Ai.nics’. 

ritimatfly sh(* me(*ts a married younn' man, Lucas 
< dc(‘vc, with whom she falls in lovi* and 
liv<‘>. laieas is ultimately won back to his 

tamily pai’tly by (lu* inecnuily of his n‘lativ‘‘ 
|)uke oj St. td|>herl>. Idle rt*ason why this play 
'‘ould not j>cc.ane (‘ither n true problem or a 
h'm* linman play is pcrliap> tin* faulty <-unc(‘ption 
of the heroim-. Hu! ibis play yives us om* 
charact('i- a,> ti‘ue and vivid it is inter(‘stin^-. 

ddii'- is the I Pdsc who is a clever. i 4 (‘nial. middlc- 

a,L;e.l man wlm was n‘ckles>ly dissipated in Ids 

youth. Hinero i> delie-htfiil in the cifaiion of 
"iich m(*n. II is particiilar fondm‘>s for this type 
ol ari'i.ocracy is i'(*sponsib]«' for anot.lier play, 

fiiitf LonI 'This is also noi piirlicularly 

a .i.’:i‘'al play and has mucii tri\ ial detail <juite 
unnecessary for lla* drama, but om* iimhavtatid- 
that his fondm'ss for Loj'd t^fnex lca<l“ l)im to sin.* I) 
iinnec(‘s.sary elaboration. Lord (^)ln‘\, a midilh'-ayo*.! 
man of forty-tM<^ht, vvhosc past is by tn> mean- 
nn impeachable in nmrals, tails in love willi Mis,** 
Ldeii wlio, ho\vo‘ver, has jLiot a I«‘V(‘r already. 
Sophy I'dilljrartney, the friend of Miss loden, 
bac'ks up Miss lvl(*n’s former l(>V(‘r, Imt is 
idtiniap'ly won oyer by the i^allantry ot the Lord 
1,0 his cause and lu.djied the latter to win hi' 
b(‘lov<*d. This play was also sm*cessful on the 
sta^‘(\ 

Hy this time of couise, Pimu'o became secure 
in his front rank j)Ositiou amon;^' dramatists. He 
was popular inde(Ml, from the very lirst, but 
dramatic critics weie divided in their opinion 
about tin; excelhmci* ot his plays, owine' mainly 
to some lapses in the form of rather out-ofolah 
thinkit>”. About his drainatic s(‘ns{' there was 
but little diHerema* of o])inion. 

Befor(‘ he <pdte reached his climax, he had 
passed thi’oueh another statre wlnm amon.u’ others. 
Iris, Lrlljl and ll/s Ifo/isc It/ Onlrr were produ<*ed. 
'The tln‘m(‘s of Ir/s and Lf'fljf are complemen- 
tary to (‘aril oth(*r ami one was written 4'lose 
after tin* otlua*. <leals with the. story of a 

woman under hopelessly diHicult cin*umstances, 
one ending in tragedy, another not far from it. 
/.e///y is indeed a more powcad'ul ])lay in so far 
as its heroine, ‘Letty’ is a woman ot stron.!.:' 
«*haract(*r. She* laid to choose betwenm the status 
of a mistress to a kiml-bearled marrie<i man ami 

S( 


that of a. lawful wdfe ot a rich, blunt, <'oars(* 
lellow. Slu^ Liltimabdy </asts her lot with nom^ of 
l.lnan and marries instetid a poor ]>hoto.L;raph(‘r 
with whom sla^ lives a hank toilsonie life. 

In almost all tin' plays, up till this* time, 
Him*n> could not b(‘ free from (laws, thoue'h 
imleed, they often display real dramatic genius. 
Hut two of his jalays, f)roduce<l om* in I'.ios and 
th(‘ other in llMIb, are not only ^■r(*at, but perf(‘c( 
thini^s of tluar kiml. and Himu'o’s mast(‘i j)i(*ce 
must Im* <*hosen from them in wdiich hi.-- ])OW(a‘.s 

have (nilminated. These an* 77/^ Th/ziuh^rlmlf and 
Mii(f‘l/i(tn/(i Ib‘ has wiittcn jday.*- sinc-e imh'Xid, 
but hrre h(* reacl)«‘s his climax and has never 
a.a'ain produced any play (wpialline, not lo say 
sur])assin.c, llu'in. 
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M/Jrl/i/H/trl is ih(‘ story (d’ a disasPa- in the 
married life (d’ a couple havin<^ no <.:rcat pre 
o<*cupation in litc. d'lie })ity of the w'holc thine 
is that they did not lack love, hut as tin* woman 
says to a friend of the family th(\v ai*(‘ ‘on (*ach 

otl)crV nerves Sick to <lc.ath (d each other. 

JOaeli is iinpati<‘iit of the other and wiicn tlieir 
fritMul W’is4*ly sipii^uested a lour in tlie coulim'nt 
lo tide over ‘midchaniier or tin* mi<ldlc p(aio<l of 
thi‘ir marri<Mi life which was daii^naous but to be 
iTOs.^ed at all eosts to ensure safe ami bap]>y 
Voya^n* tlirolmdi the rest <d' life, both tbc man 
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Hiid his wife agreed hut their (liHerenees broke 
out again at the c.hoiee of a not-fashionable 
hotel by the husband. Hard words were 
exchanged and as a result, Theodore Blundell 
the husband left the house. 

Zoe Blundell, the wife, left LoikIoii for the 
Continent alone and was joined there by a young 
friend, Leonard lAa-is, one of her ‘tame robins^ 
while Theodore tried to console himself with a 
society girl in a flat in London. But both of 
them found little pleasure in the new life and 
thtoUgli the mediation of Peter met again. 
Zoe forgave Theodore for his lapse, but liis 
jealousy was so much stirred at ZoeV confession 
that pity (’ould not gain an upper hand. 
Though the play ends in suicide of the heroine, 
it is unlike the cheap cases of suicide with whicli 
tragedy so commonly ends. The situation has 
boim so skilfully managed that it appears 
inevitabk^ Tliis ])lay resembles to some extent his 
first great jday, The Srnuul Mrs. Taitf/ticra//. It 
is easy to sympathize with Zoe and evtai at 
times with Theodore. The failure of their married 
life must be put down to more than one cause. 
The main reason is certainly got liold of by 
Zoe in the 'Idurd Act. 

“Zoe : It (the married life) was doomed from tht; 
moment we agreed that we’d never be encnmbercKl 
in our career with anv brats of children. 

I Ik partifj turns In his rhnir to lislrn to hrr.] 

I want you to tell Peter of it. 

Theodore, ^'es, it suits yon to rake that up now 

Zoe. [l^assifuj her /inyrr to her tcntpks.] If 
there had becui “brats of children” at hoim^ it 
would have made a ditlerenl woman of me, ''j’hco ; 
such a ditrerent woman of me -and a ditrcrciit 
man of you. But no, everything in the earlier 
years of* our marriage was sacrificed to coining 
hioney to shoving our way through th(; crowd — 
to “getting on,” everything was saerifieed to that. 

Indeed, this phiy is a cold, ruthless criticism 
of the social system of wdiich Zoe is a victim, 
who, in spite of all her native goodness, high 
spirits and cleverness, had to perish. The 
Thiunkrbolt written earlier than Mlilrhannvl, though 
not so compact and perfect in construction as 
the latter, is a far more moving play and is 
perhans more dramatic and universal in its 
appeal. Jt lacks the stifling atmo.spherc of 
Midrimnnel and has dramatic relief in the 
comic exaggeration of^ the trivialities and 
stupidities of the Mortimore brothers and their 
wives. It is the story of a crime iierpetrated 
at a time when the criminal did not know whom 
her crime would harm and whom she 
knew and loved afterwards to an extent that 

made lier confess her crime ami make it up to 

the girl at whose expense she laid planned to 

thrive. The play has more or loss a hap]>y 

ending andv perhaps just a little touch of the 
farcical in the portrayal of the selfish stupidities 
in the two Sder brothers, tlieii- wives, their sister 
and her huab|ibd and these orevciit its being called 
a tragedy,, but it certainly is Pinero’s nearest 


approach to a real tragedy and is easily his most 
intense and appealing play and withal most human. 
One finds such humanity very rarely, if at all, 
in Hhaw and only now and then in John 
Oalsvvorfchy who, however, is not shy of tlie 
human touch in his plays. 

II 

We have discussed some of the more import- 
ant of Pinero’s plays setting out some problem 
or other ami imudentally giving a picture of the 
contemporary social life of England. In his 
thoughts he i.s not often very up-to-date and 
has not tlie intellectual gifts of a 8haw to initiate 
anything like a Shavian diseussion in his plays, 
lie has depicted some situations not less dramatic 
than those of Shaw, only he is not as rieli in 
his imagination as Sliaw ; and iiis message is not 
as unmistakable as Shaw's ; in a word, he is 
not a propagandist. But his technical skill does 
not sufler by comi)arison with that of his 
greater snceesso rs. 

His are usually four ad jjlays. Tlie eonstrm*- 
tion is simple. Tlie entin^ first act is devoted to 
unravelling of the threads of the plot ami they 
are developed to tlioir full in the m^xt two acts, 
the third act ending in the crisis from which 
fourth act is a gradual fall ending in catastrophe. 
He generally adheres to this primaple in the 
division of his four-ac^t i>lays. In the Mulrinniurl, 
at the end of the first act, we know the trouble 
of the Blundell family, the atttanpt of the family 
friend to patch up the ijuarnJ, tln^ temlency of 
the wife to lead a fashionable life with Ikt ‘tame 
robins’ and the impatient matter-of-fact-ness of 
the husband, imle(‘d all the fundamental factois 
which (Eliminate in the tragedy. Indeed, th(‘r(‘ is 
nothing in the lab,*r acts that does not follow 
from the first and tla^ end satisfies our sense of 
dramatic probability. From the p(»int of vi<nv of 
construction, this play has no weakness whatso- 
ever ami is easily the best of Pim;ro. Tin 
Nolorlons ^^rs, EbhsntUh is also admirably 
constructed but the dramatic effect is spoiled 
owing to the lack of dramatic iirohability occa- 
sioned by the faulty (^um'cption of the character 
of the heroine, a dramatic*, representation of whose 
fate is also a very important jiart of the motif 
of the play. 

The readers of modern three-act plays might 
think Pinero’s pieces suffer in rigour and com- 
pactness seeing that he has recourse to four 
instead of three acts. Ikit that is not the ease*, 
lie is a very clever contriver ami he introduces 
his subject almost instantly with the opening of 
the play, and he has few or no touclies that 
have no significance in them. He is often clever 
at arousing curiosity for the hero and the 
situation in which he is to he placed before 
actually the reader knows them. He is often 
full of dramatic irony and at times, as in 
The Srvond Mrs. Tanquermp brings forth witli 
its help the main situation of the play, Cayley 
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Hruinmlo brin^»-s information of the marriage of 
Sir George Orreyecl and Mabel Hervcy and gives 
a frank expression of his opinion on tliis 
ntrsnlhanrc to his friends one of whom is 
Aubrey Tanqueray himself who is going to be 
married next day and whose marriage is to be 
just like 8ir (ieorge’s. This method of introducing 
the subject, is crertalnly highly dramatic and 
Pin(‘ro does not leave out tliis (Toorge-Mabel 
episode and uses it to intensify by contrast the 
main story of Aubn'y and his wife. We have 
already mentioned that l^in(*ro has often nothing 
in the later a(*ts tliat do(‘s not follow 
<lirectly from the first. This is true not only 
of the plot but also of the charactc^rization. 
Aubrey’s experiment proves a failure. The 
reasons are suggested in V(‘ry light but signi- 
Heant strokes in the first Jict. For instance. 
I^iula’s frivolous and jealous nature was one of 
l.he mo^:t important reasons of failure of their 
marriage. I^his side of her nature is subtly 
hinted near Ihe end of the (irst act. 8he comes 
to Aubrey's chamber in an uneartldy hour 
to his (‘udiarra.ssment and sees the remnants 
of a dinn<‘r on tin* tabh^ Her jejdous suspicion 
is aroused at once and all this is of cours(‘ 
before marriag<‘. 

I’iudii \l>nnhinii oil, indeed! .\ smi^ 

little dinner ! 

.\ul»r(?y. Thi ey* inen. 

Paula. Men? 

Auhn^y. Men. 

In Ihe same subtle and didicate way Pinero 
has sketched tlu^ fastidious, demonstrativis impatient 
y(‘t attractive character of I^iula. 'Ihere was 
indeed very little prosf)(‘ct from the beginning 
of luiy agreement in the future betw<‘en such 
a nature and Aubrey’s conventional, yet liberal 
lemparament. 

The construction in (Inif Lord (Jae.r is loose 
but it has one act the third ending in the crisis 
of the play — which, so far as individual acts can 
go, is (‘ertainly the most powerful in Pinero ami 
can compare with any best act of any first rat(* 
dramatist. The battle of Sopliy Fullgartncy and 
Lord (^uex is grandly conceived, faultlessly 
executed and is a brilliant example of high 
dramatic tension. It recalls the liattle between 
Napoleon and the lady in^ Shaw’s Man. of 
hrsUHt/ which is intellectually more varied 
indeed, but dramatically less poignant and intense. 
It is not possible to detach any part of the act 
for illustrative j)urposc for which (he whole nci 
must be quoted. 

It is difficult to say what exactly is the 
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mes.sage of Pinero, for unlike his successors, he 
was not a preacher. He was a writer of plays 
and hence chose themes and situations (capable 
of a dramatic treatment. The (dnef asp<H;t of 
modernity about him lies in the fact that he 
found enough drama in the contemporary* socuil 
life and had not to fall back upon the stock 
themes and artificial mannerisms that had stilted 
the English drama and brought it down to a 
very low level Avlum he began his career. The 
])roblems that occur ami perplex the modern 
man and sometimes also the eternal man, have 
found place in his plays and if they are not 

discussed in their endless variety and intricacy 

with anything like the intellectual brilliance of 
the later writers, they are genuine, happily 
conceived and often provoke thought and 
sym])athy. (Juostions of love and marriage and 
happiness under different circumstances attracted 
him most and perhaps it is not rash to infer 
from his jdays that with the weaker sex his 
sympathies often lay, maybe Ix^cause they are 
weak. (Certainly, Paula gets more sympathy than 
Dunstan Renshaw and Zoe is liked more than 
Theodoni is hated. He is not indeed free from 
the habit of (unling his tragedies in suicide, that 

conventional ending of tragedies, hut at his beat 

as in Thr Sfrood Mrs. Trnif/orraj/ and MixHiaHunl, 
tli(^ suicide of the heroines is not only probable 
but inevitable. He has not neglected the study 
of crime and criminals altogether and has happily 
a broad and sympathetic' outlook on such matters. 
He has the diseernment and symi)athy to 
understand that th(' criminals are not often the 
worst people and may sometimes have better 
finalities and are more liuman than those who 
can only keej) themselves off’ from crime. Ind(*ed, 
his most moving ])lay, Tlir Tlntodr/rholf furnishes 
a powerful example of this attitude: Phyllis is 
certainly a lovable woman in spite of her crime 
and is altogether a more valuable character than 
all her sisters-in-law put together. 

The modern drama has vindicated its ideal 
and is a growing force in English literature now. 
Within less than half a century it has createfl 
history, starting from a very obscure beginning 
indeed hut reaching a glorious stage now. 
At this hour of the day, when drama is at suc.h 
a high level we are apt to ignore the contribu- 
tions to its making by a man whom literary 
history cannot certainly aff’ord to neglect,— 
contributions winch certainly marked the begin- 
ning of a glorious process of creation ami have 
merits occasionally that are to be valued not 
only on historical grounds but must also be recog- 
nized as lirst rate in creative literature. 



s //lacquer WORK OF BENGAL : 

ITS PAST AND FUTURE 
I'.v MANJNDRA ItlC’SAN CIUTA 


iri>r«Mn .\M> (iKNi:iiAL Fkati'Ki: 

I N the (Imvh <>1 the Fjist. liuliti (V)nipany tluTi- 

Wiis a iruliistry in 

It was to a sin^^-lr village. iianuMl 

Ilanil)a/ar in tlio <listrlct of IVirhhum, This 
industry <‘ontinu('d practically in the same line 
condition even U[> to lifty years a.i^o. When the 
imlusiry was in a llourishinL*' condition, lh(‘ 
village of Ilamha/ar was v<ay jn-osperons. 

S< vej-al lamllie> of tin' cast<‘ of Nuvi made Iheir 
liviny fi’om the la(*<pier indiistiT. Th(‘ craft 
was pjactised hy the Nuris alon(\ A> the 

lactjiier industry dee.lim'd, the craftsmen were 

ror<M*d to leave trheir trade ;ind take to soiiu' oI.Ikm* 
oerupation such as a.j^'rieultnre.. d’he trade in 

la(‘<tuer work depended utM)n t.h(‘ ]>atrona.j 4 (‘ of 
tlie hairopean merchants. Wdum the lM.irop(‘an 
merchants ,a’ave u]) the factori(‘s at Ilamlia/ar, 
this trade heeajue sla(‘k owiii.^:' to want ef enliw- 
prise and loss of tin; local market. 

'TIk* huMjuer work (h)ne at Ihuuha/.ar consists 
of toys of various kinds, — animals, birds, fruits, 
and pa[)(‘rw(‘i^du.s and hangh^s of various siz(‘s. 
A , -^killed craftsman could imitate a fruit r(‘pro- 
diKMn;^’ its exact form and c.olour in (‘veiy d(‘tail. 

It is to he noted that laccjuer waaT in 
(’hina, Japan and liurmah is of a dilha-mit kind 
and that it is not done with sheila**, an oriranic 
matter, which is used c-verywhen^ in India in 
la*'»iucr work ; so what is known as lac*|uer work 
dofK' hy tlu' Mongolian races is a misnomer. 

In Japan ami elsewhen* tin* varnish is ina*h‘ 
out of the sap of a tnuA Ft is known as ITrishi 
in rJai»an and 1'hisi in liurmah. This sa]) is 
extracted Irom th<^ tree k?iowii in Japan as 
“rrishi no ki’’ in tin* same way as ruhher is 
(‘xtnicted. This Urishi is hettei' than Jmlian lac 
in many resi)ects. Fots and fuiniture varnished 
with Urishi can hear Alkali, acids., etc., and it 
can stand In ‘at iiplo IhoV. 

In Euro]»e the. varnish use* I for jirotcctinir 
furniture is made of lae disolved in mythelated 
spirit, and it is known as T^Tencli I^lish. 

TlH*r(‘ can he a <rood market for laccpier work, 
if one ean improve it. It is a very profitable 
husiness. A table, a chair or a box can la* very 
beautifully embellished with huMpua* work. 

An attempt towanls this has been made at 
Visva-llharati in its (uafts <lei)artment of rural 
recoil struedon with eonsidenibh* suecess. Idrniture 
dee.()rat<‘d with lac(|uer work, ]>a,perwei^ 4 *lits, boxcjs 
and ashdrays produced there have Fieen 
api>reciate«l at various exhibitions for their 


workmansliii), and also they hav(‘ (T*'at(*d a 

market wh(‘re tluac' is a d(‘mand for them. 

In this article I luteml to ^iye. a shorl 

<les<Tiption of the method of pri'fiarini,'' lac an<l 
its appli(Riti()n, as it is practised in Jhm^al. 

Lac is derived fnmi the Sanskrit word 

lifLsha, Thi.'^ suhstaner^ has been in use in 
India from limes immemorial. Th(‘ Mahahliaral 
immtions :i house known as “jatu^riha.*' 'This 

house was burnt hy fire. It was pei*haps a 
w**o<]on hous(* emhellishe*! with lac*|U(‘r work, 
Ltic is an easily eomlmsl.ihl(‘ suhstam***. 

Ltic is a .i^iimmy resinous suhstaiu'c produ<*ed 
hy ins(*ets eall(‘d c()(*eus la(*(*a {L(/J,s/h(. Krria in 

Sanskrit^ wldeh form an incrustation rouml tlu' 
|.wi<rs of tr(‘es. ‘Knsuiir, dxid’, ‘Talas’, and 'rakiir' 
tre(*s have Ix'cn fonrnl suitable f(.»r thi‘ pnxluction 
of hic. Tl)(‘ la«* f)roujj;’ht fn‘sli from the junj^le is 
commercially callc*! stick la**. d'h*‘r(‘ is a hmvthy 

pro***'s.s. l)y whi*h lac is relim‘*l and tinally 
transform«‘d inlo what is known as sludlac. J^ac 
is foumi in the markei in the last foi'in for 
various kimls of <‘omm<‘rcial purposes. There is 
a hye-pro*luct of sluJla**. Jt is the lac-dy**. In tin- 
vernacular it is known as Sanskrit f/hilJn, 

use<l by the Hindoo hulies to diieoratc their fe(‘l. 
In Imlia la(‘-*lye was known in v*‘ry aneieiit 
tim<*s. Ihtt its us** in Lur*>t)(^ is very rec(‘nl. 
The Last. Imlia (Aimjainy, lik** many oth(‘r 
thin;v^, first took lae-dyi^ t*> Lnro]>(‘, It is 
used then* for dyin^' silk and w-ool. The ))(‘st 
lue-*lye is e\porte*.l to hiUroj>e from (al**ut.ta. 

Tin; PmK'LssOi-’ l‘iX'r):A< ti.ni; i.Ac-iMi; .wd 

IvlU'IMNC liAC 

The stick la.e is broken into ])iec(‘s and tin; 
twigs an? separated from tliese. Tliese parti(*les 
are kept in an (mrthen jar and allowed to soak 
in Avater foi* twenty -four hours. This stu I1‘ is tlum 
rubbed with the, hand and tin* licpiid matter is 
jiassed through si thickly woven basket and tlicn 
strained through cloth, after whiidi tlie li*|uid is 
sillowed to dry in large earthen vats. 

The. residiu? then is to he rulilied with soda 
siml stniine*! through cloth. 'Fhis process is 
repeated siwe/rsil times t/dl th(* re*l matter is 
com])letely separat(3d. The li<|uid portion <lried 
in the vats is hie-dye. 

The. residue that is left is seed hie. This is 
mixed with resin, the iiroportion of la*‘ 
imd resin being I to 1. The mixture then is 
placed inside a hag of cloth something like si 
pillow-case and melted over fire. It is then 
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s<jui'(‘/AMl out, Jiihl sj)n‘jii| oiii, ill (Jiin sheets, jiiul 
the ])re[)aration of shellac is conii)lete. 

To ixiv(‘ tlu* (‘\act aiuoLiiit, of heat is a very 
ilifHcult ]>(Tforinanc(‘. It (h‘|)(Mi(ls entirely upon 
{)ractice. 11 the heat is not euou.ah, nothing will 
eoin(‘ out from tin* haL-;, if th(‘ lil^at is too mu(‘h, 
th(‘ whole stuH may come out too suddenly or 
may he (‘ven burnt. 

What remaijis in tin* clotii, after the nudted 
stuir is S(jueeze<| out, is mix(Ml with sandy ehiy 
and it tluMi heeom(‘s crmle lac. 



Slick la(‘, se(*(l Ijic, shellac and crude lac 
art' known in the vernacular 1)\ Irehnical 
nann's of 7o, I and .'Ifidni'il'i “r 

“Mola.L>ala." 

Tin: IhaM iv'-s (U ( '(U,<M i:iN(. 

A piece ol shellac <ir lt(irni/iiln is ln‘aicd on 
charcoal lire and when it l)(*comt‘s solt and 
plia.hl(‘, it is modelkvl in the <hape of a cup 
with (he hand. PowdtU’ed dyt‘-stuH’ is iIkmi put 
in th(‘ ciij). d'he cup with this stnlT is km^aded, 
h(‘aten atnl theit alternately lieat(‘d till tlie 
whole of it is thorou.irhly mixed up with the lac. 

Ked (vermilion), ^reen, yidlow, him* all 
thes(‘ colours may hi^ us(‘d. l>ron/e ]»owder 
i^ives a very elitterinu:* appearain*e. It iroes well 


WluMi the (‘oloiirin^’ matter is thoroughly 
mixed, it is mad(' into stiek> and cut in small 
(rakes^ which then, fixed at the i-nd of bamboo 
stick', about a. foot lone-, are rea<ly for us(‘. 



A wood(‘n ladle with a small handle 
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loK Tin: 

La('<p' 

i:i;-\v<)UK 


The 

t(»ols. 

used 

for the la< 

•ipier 

work are veiy 

-imiile 

and • 

easily 

obtainable 




An 

cartlie 

n (lot for 

the tire 

•. The |>ot 

is 

plaecMl 

over 

three 

bamboo 

rod' 

tied in 

the 


middle in a triaiijLi^ular position, (dharcoal from sal 
woo’i is always used tor making’ lire. 

( 1 *) A l)lo(*k of wood »’ or d feiit lon.t'’. 

(.'») A wooden ladl(‘ with a small hamlle, 
havinc no hollow in it. In viMMiacnlar it is 
• •ailed “hath”. 





Two small rods, with round lac«|ner knoh 

( 1 ) A blunt knife with a hrotid l)ladi\ It 
nsnally .^^oes by the name '‘(diair”. 

(b) A pair of tone's. 

(b) A small rod, with a round lacijum* knob, 
the U)\) bein.ii' Hat as if a ball is cut into Inilf. 
This knob is imide of crude lac. This knob is 
very usefid for ])rei>arine- toys, etc. It will be 
found that a nmvly pn'pared knob eiv(^s much 
troubh*, as the kjiob made of hie melts when 
k(.‘])t over tire |,o heat a toy or [)aperweiiirht 




\ l>hmt knife with a Itroad bhah' 


* .V block of wood 1 - or » feet louR 

with the .i>:r<'en colour, (lold h‘Jtf Jilso can be 
u.sed with lac. Tlu* proci^ss is the same. To 
mix the colouring matt(‘f with the lac, the dye- 
stutT should be mixed gradually till tin* d(‘sired 
grade in the colour is obtained. 


attaelu‘d on its Hat end. AfU'r mu<di use it 
hardens and ean stan<l heat to a certain (‘Xtent. 
At least three years of is(* are re<ji*ir(‘d to make 
the knoh projUTly servict^ahle. 

Ill a family of craftsmen lids tool passes 
from one generation to another, (.)ur craftsman 
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(uM ns that the t(»ol whicii liiul was from his 
<^ran«l father, and it was iifly y(‘ars old. 

In vernaeiilar this tool is te(‘hnieally called 
“karar jora kati”. 

' A FKW Dinwil.s A I ‘.OUT THK PliOCKSS 
oi' 

(lood lac(|iier work depends ui)on lonjr 
j)ra(‘tice. Its proeess .seems to be v(‘ry easy, 
when one sees the craftsman doinju^- it. But wlam 
a novice tri(*H his hand at the lacipier work for 
the first ti/m^, he will lind himself in deep wahT. 
But I tliink a dVesher’ caii master the te(*hni<iiie 
of Iae^]ller^n.^^ if h(^ works for two years with 
a skilled (Tafsman. 

Tlie crafts de})artm(*nt at Siiniketan aUbrds 
this opportunity. 

It is to l)(‘ not(‘d tliat tln^ lacipier work done 
in otlicr j)rovinces of ijidia is done on round 
materials such as the le^s of a cot or a 

lampstand and so forth. It is because the 
huMjuer \vork is done on lathe. 

The I'anjab, Gu/erat, and Sind ar(‘ well 
n'puted for such work. The process in Bmi^ml 
is quite dilferent from that of otlier provinc<‘s, as 
lnc(juer work here is never done on lathe. 

The lac(|uer department of Sriniketan has 
mad(‘ a new departure in tlu* craft of lacqma’ 
work in Bengfal. The local craftsnnm had 
hitherto been satisfied only with toys and trilling 
ornanumts. They never tried to do lacquer work 
on wood or furniture. 

The artists who weiv in cluirgc^ of the depart- 
ment liave {;riven an irnpelus to this craft. Two 
or thre<! years were taken in - experimentation to 
lind the proper technic pie for laccpierintr on wood 
\Y « ^jive much trouble, as it did not take in 
the lac, which siditted or came out in blisters. 
But exiierimontin^ on various kinds of vvood 
suitable ivood at last lias been found out. In 
vernacular tlie best >vood is known as (fanihltar. 
It is found in lar^^'e quantity in the districts of 
Ghittatrontj;' and Jalpaigiiri. 

Teak wood is not suitable for lacqu(*rin^j:. 
After a year or so, it has been found that 
blisters come out on tlie laccpiered teak. Hal 
wood is fairly pood, but as it is not pood for 
carpentry work it is not of ir.ucli use to try 
lacipier work on it. Wood that contains 
oily substance is not pood for lacquer 
work. Three-plied wood such as venesta 
board is (jiiite suitable. It can he used for 
the lid of a box or the top of a table. Wood 
should be well seasoned. 

How TO liACqUEK A WoODEN BoX 

The wood and (floured lac attached to a 
stick should he simultaneously heated before the 
lacquerinp is done. 

Much diflicalty will be found in tlie aiiplica- 
tion of lae, if the heat is not properly piven. 
The actual It^at necessary for tin* application can 
only be learnt by experience and practice. For 


want of proper heat the followinp trouble may 
arise: (1) Wood may not take in the lac, (2) Lac 
will come out from the wood in thin shreds 
like hair, (!>) IjRC may pather thick at one place, 
more than what, is necessary. 

When lac is applied, it is made plain by 
hiTishinp it with a piece of reed flatly drawn over 
the surface. Then the Jfala or the wooden ladle 
is rubbed well over it. In this j)roc(*.ss, the wood 
is to be heated now and then just for a .second 
or two. 

The final polishinp is done with a pie(‘e of 
palmyra leaf. Variepated colour is done by 
ajiplyinp one colour over another in the sanu^ 
way as above. 

To Pi{i:j*aue PArEUWioKiiiTs 

First the nM)nir(Ml shape is modelled with clay; 
which when larated is coven‘d np with crude lac. 
It is then stuck to the lac knob ami healed. 
(Vdoured lac is then applied ami tin* article, is 
polished as above. 

'I'o Maki-. a Funr wiik ii is IIoi.low Insiim; 

A bip-si/e fruit inanpo, etc., is not nnnh* 
solid, a." it will consnnn* much lac. So a hollow 
is made within it by this process. A rope is 
wrapp(‘d round the <*nd of a stick, over wbi(*b 
crude lac is appli(Ml and modell(Ml to the nMiuin'd 
shape. On this colour is a})plied and polished. 
Wlnai the wlioh* thinp is finisluMl, th(‘ end of the 
ropi* is slowly tlrawn. As the whob* rope comes 
out a hollow is produced within tin* fruit. The 
rofu* is to lie wrjipp<‘d on the sti(*k in a sjiecial 
inaniHT, so tlnit it (*onu‘s onl wh(‘n one end of 
it is drawn. 

In the case of some fruits, such manpo 
or apple. there is a niinplinp of colours. 
'Fhe n‘il (‘oloiir pradually vanishes in yellow. 
This niixtain* Is vione in this way. I'irst tin* 
fruit is done in yellow la<*. Then red powder 
kept in a piece of cloth is applied to this 
wlien luxated. When ])olished with a ])almyra 
hnif, the combination of yellow ami n^d will piv(‘ 
a very realistic ap}>earam‘(\ 

Tat*E DUBKiN 

There can b(‘ various kinds of dosipns In 
lacquer, whicli, of course, deixunl upon the 
artistic taste and oripinality of the worker. There 
is a special design, which can he ilone with lac- 
tape. Coloured lac is heated and drawn into 
thin tape.s. When any design is to he made of 
lines, these tapes are heated and applied to the 
objects on which designs are to he made. 

'riiis article of mine does not pretend to give 
all the information about the lacquer work, hut 
it is attempted to give a fair idea about its 
technique as it is practised in Bengal, c 

I do not know whether the Indian .soil and 
climate arc suitable for Japan’s Urishi plants. 
It rests with the agriculturists to experiment 
on that. If it is found to grow in India, artists 
ean try to do lac(|uer work in the Japanese 
style and give a new phase to this industry. 
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ENGLISH 

THE HILL BHUIVAS OK ORISSA : 
I iff Sftrtff, CftaN<lri( //n//. .1/. J., in 

l/nlift Hfiln. ]*rir( /»’s. S’. 

ir 1 :rjin .r.i'.rriii. 

The Hhniyas form one of the most iinporlaiit 
ribes of the ( )rissaJi hills. At. one time they were 
K)litieally tln^ most [xnverful tribe in the area ; and 
h(!r(^ are even now sonu* eiistoms which are 
’eniiiiiseont of their ancient political supremaev. 
hilturally these people belojig to the same stock as 
he Mundas, the Birhors and the ( )raons. The 
traons s})eak: a Dravidian language, whih‘ the 
Ihuiyas s])eak a dialect of Oriya ; but still both of 
hem belong to the same cultural stock as the Mundas 
)r the Santals or the Birhors. That culture was 
ormerly eharaet(a’i/ed by hunting and a la-tulatory 
orm of horticulture, absence of the use of milk and 
ts products, domestication and sacrificial use of 
owl, goats and pigs ; a totemistic organization of 
lociety, bachelors’ dormitories, im|)orlance of love- 
narriages, bride']>rice, familiar relations Ixjtween 
i rand-parents and grand-ehildnm, eross-eousin 
narriages. levirate ; ancestor- worship, burial, 

hamanism ; tattooing and vlances, and so on. 

For the last twenty-five years, Mr. Sai’at (Chandra 
Ivoy has been engaged in describing the culture of 
ribes belonging to the above; group, lie has already 
Dven us several aeconnls of the Mundas, the Oraons 
ind the Birhors ; and now he has pres(;nt(‘d ns with 
1 description of the Hill Bhuiyas of ( )rissa. The 
ialient features of the culture; of the; Bhniyas, and 
TU)re particularly those counex'teel with the'ir religious 
ind soeual life?, have been set forth in great detail, 
rhe;rc has also been a eleeided imiwovemont eiver his 
previous works in so far as a care;fiil and detailed 
Icsc.ription has be^cn given of the physical eharacte?rs 
)f the tribe. 

It is clear from Mr. i^oy’s de;scription e)f Bhuiyas' 
social life, that their territorial or ])oIitiettl organization, 
-oo, is more important than that based upon clanship. 
This is a very significant fact ; for the tribe is 


known to have* l)i;eu ])Olitically vewy active be;fore 
the.;ir <‘onque;st by the;lr pre;sent riders. 

Mr. Roy believes ihat the; totemistic elan- 
organization, so characleu’istie of the other tribes 
studied by him, was originally absent among the 
Bhuiyas. This observation raises some ' very 

important <)ueslions in Ethnology. How^ did the 
Mundas and Birhors then como hy this organization ? 
\V(‘re thi‘ Bhuiyas an immigrant people who 
maintained their own social organization while 
adopting the material culture of the com|nered '! Or, 
were the Bhuiyas originally organized in elans, which 
subseiiuently fell into dei'uy as territorial units 
increased in im])ortance due to political activities ? 
These arc' some of the (jucstions which have to be 
followanl up in connection with the cultural history 
of the trilic. ■ 

The ceremonial lib* of the Bhuiyas, as described 
by Mr. Roy, ani]>ly tcstilies to the strong influence 
exerted by Brahminism upon them. Not only are 
Hindu deities worshipped now, hut, in one section 
of the tribe, Brahmin priests arc even etnployed. 
Hindu ceremonial elements like fasting, ceremonial 
bathing (‘tc. havi* also been a(l(q>ted by other ])ortions 
of the tribe. 

The material culture of the people has also been 
dt'serihed, but less fully than their ceremonial or 
social life. It would bo very interesting to know 
in what productive relation the Bhniyas stanil wu'th 
their neighbours, tin; Hoalas, the Juangs or their 
eon<|uerors, the Kshatriyas and the Brahmins. The 
passing of the Arms Act in the last (’ontnry, the 
n;8t;rvation <d’ forests, the enforcement of e round -ri'iit, 
the im|X)rtation of iron from outside, the introduction 
of agriculture have all brought about fundamental 
altcratiouH in Bhuiya culture ; and it would be 
interesting to find out w^bat changes iu social 
organization have been due to the abo\e influences. 
It would also be interesting to find out how’ much 
food and clothing and comforts the lUmiyas get out 
of their labour and their technical knowledge, how^ 
much of it is spent in securing food and shelter, 
how^ much in luxuries, and how much in the 
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maiiitcnjince of tht* sorial sii|)(;rstru(‘turi‘ and tin* 
Slat i\ 

Although t.h(^8C (jia‘sti«ms have not hecMi sixH-illeall y 
iJiitercHl into, yet th(‘ hook ‘^ives amph* materials 
lor a study of the abovi* (jiiostions, as well as the 
allied (|iUistions of <*iiltnral eontaet and ethnolo^ieal 
history. As such th(‘ l)Ook dcserv(‘s to Ix' earefully 
read hy every student of Indian ethnolojiy. 

We hope the learned author will ^ive ns, in 
future, sonu^ more aeeounts of the allied tribes of 
Orissa, and Hiially a (‘omparative study of their 
eulture, as wt‘ll as a e-enoral eultural history of the 
highland area which he has chosen for his labours. 

Niumai. KrTMAJi 

A WOULD JN DISTRIXS: TITE REMEDY 
AR SI:EX RV the IMlEOSOPinST: Iln 

(\ Jiuumjtulasa , Ui. Hrr. (\ II’. Ltrfh/rnhr timl 
L. 11. Rofitrs. Js. / Dnhf. 'rhi‘(t.'«)i>h‘n‘nl 
UoHsr, .Hffur, Maihns. 

(Iross inc(|na!ity in the distribiitinn of wealth and 
food. tht‘ swallow! nir of small estates by banks and 
moiH^ydeiideTS, the ra]>id deeline in the incomes of 
industrial earnings, juass uuemf^loymc'ut, and all these 
operatinji: on a hir<!:(' scale have ('ontrilmted in 
brinyini;’ the world to i's present most distressiin* 
eondition--a uni({ut‘ condition full of alarmini!: siirtis 
of a fast approaching all-round decay. IMutocracy. 
inventin*:: ^old standard and i>roteetivc tarill', has 
no doubt be('n maitdy responsible, and theosophy can 
otha- a remedy for this diseast'. reeofjnition. in idea 
and ])raetice, of the underlyinjr unity of the Human 
Pace. On this fundamental id(ui must be based all 
“plans” of future safety and pros])erity wa' must 
promote P>roth(‘rliuess and the vicwvpoint also must 
be ehanj^ed, so that the future cr> will be -not 
“There must be moiu\v for all.” but “Thei^* must 
be more juoney for all.” 

A highly important, advic(‘ wdiieli wa* cannot atl'ord 
to ignore. An insjjiring pamphlet, expressing the 
fundamental ideas governing society in clear and 
forceful language. 

AUTHORJTV: Bn d. S. AnuHhh. Thr Fhrn. 
so/il/irnl Ptihli siting Ilottsr, Af/gnr. 

A spirited exposition of the limits of authority 
or the power of individual judgment, tog:('ther witli 
a generous admis.sion of the benetietmct; of authority 
in eiTtain stag(?s of life, (.dear ideas and lucid 
exposition. 

Pkivv Ranm.vn kSi.n 

.SPEECHES AND WRITINGS OF MOTl 
LAE ( MiOSE : />// Snfgn (injtiyl Pntfa ((• Urns. 
A. B. JVitrihn Offtre, Bg. .rii-\-]nT. I*ri<r AV. /- /. 

fn this small voliinm', the editors have ehoscui 
otdy a few, (to ])e exact 15) of his writings. This 
selection is neither typical, nor (ixhaustiye of any 
particular topic. Moli Lai wuis a humorous journalist, 
and a great political thinker ; and his humour 
deserves t,o be ])reservcd as W(4l as his w j-itings for 
the benefit of future generation a. We liop(^ th(‘ 
editors will give us more of Moti Lai in the luxxt 
volume. We have suggt^stious to make : if the 
wlitors would add short notes on the line Sir 
Thomas Raleigh added notes to Lord Curzon’s 
speeches the value of the hook wdll he greatly en- 
hanced, and ho more nscful t,o the general reader. 

Jatini>i;a Mohan Datta 



A REPORT OF THE HlHAi: EA1{TH- 
iiVAKK AND ON THE MEASURES TAKEN 
IN CON8E(iUEN< E THEREOF UP TO THE 
:;|ST DIXTLMBIMr, m\ : Bg ll\ B. Bnil, ( \ 1. E., 
I. f \ B.y IMti'f dotn tit issiittu i\ Bihar and (h’issa. 
Sttjfrrittlf’tidrttl, ( iarrmtand Brtttttug, Bihar and 
O-issa^ Enina. Erhr Jh . 1-12-0. 

This oHicial report contains a deserijUion of the 
arcNi, and descrilu's the carth(piak(% immediate action 
taken in the districts, imme(luitt‘ nuxtsurcs at h(;ad 
<iuart(;rs, the initiation of reconstruction measures, 
linama'., measures of organization, si*i(‘ntilie investiga- 
tion into the cartlupuikf*. the problems arising out of 
chaugys in the level of the c()nutrv, the sand 
d(;|>osits, the marketing of the sugar-cane crop, the 
wa,ter“SU])ply proldtun, tin* reeoiisl ruction of (joveni- 
nicnt in'operty. the H'i- onstruetion of the property 
of district boards and miinieipalitic s, tin* damag(‘ to 
]»rivate house properly, the distrihutiou of liiiaueial 
assist, aiici' to owiu'rs of hous(‘s, tin* const ruction of 
scmi-])ermauent houses, towii-])bmuiug operalions, tin* 
organization of supplies, eharital)le funds and tin 
W'ork of the r(‘li(‘f soeir'ties, I'elief opei'at ions in the 
large estates, and the atlitudi* of the pid)lie. tin* 
Press and tin*. Legislative ('oiiiieil. 

In llie last (*hapte.r the author olH(*rvcs (hat 
“Pandit .fawahar Lai Nh hrii, afUu' a Hying visit to 
Pillar, pnl)lish(‘d an ar(i(*le in which it was sugg(‘sl(*(l 
that tln‘ Pillar (h)\ernmen( Inul e(‘asetl t(.i fnnetioii 
for sonn* days a,fl(U' tin' eartlniuake. This ealmmi} 
found no it'stxmsj* among tin* people of Pihai’, wlib 
kinwv ih(‘, nxd fa<‘ts.' 

We an' unable lo appreciate this criticism (wt* 
will in*t call it “calumri>”) of I he Pandit, particularlv 
as he cannot ri*|)(*l the alla.elv from jirisoii. 1 1 is visit 
wouhl ne»t have hi'cn a Hying one if In* had not h(*('n 
seni to jail hy (iovernmeni. lb* went lo Pihar to 
s(*rv<‘ the ]HM)ple as long as might hi' nei*essary. .\s 
foi’ ‘‘the peo|He of Pihar." who vt'ry highly appreei.at 
(‘d his services, tln'ir attitude can he ascertained oul> 
hy means of a plehiseile (‘omlueted under tin* auspices 
of a. third party, a ueulral ])arlv. W'ho will he this 
party 'I 

This oirn'ial Ih'port contains two w'eli-('X(‘(*ul('(l 
«*oloure«l ma|>s and mmierous clear phologra|»hie 
illustrations. 

THE INDIAN EARTIK.iUAK E : Bg r. /', 

Attdrftrs, Ltntdun : (jcnrgt AUrtt attd I’tttrin 
Jjd.y Erirr ’Js. fid. 

‘The [iroHts derived from the sale of this hook 
will he given to the relief of those who have suHered 
from the griait eartlnpiake and fiom the Hoods 
wdiieh followed during the monsoon.” 

Regarding l^aiidit Jawaharlal Nehrti’s work in 
Pihar, Mr. Andrews writes : 

“.Among the AlMiidia leaders the very lirsl lo 
gt> forward into thi? devastated area, in order to 
render personal servieix was Jawaharlal Nehru. He 
led a party of workers, and helped to clear away 
(he dfdjris, and also to organize ri'Iief parties at a 
most critical time wdien immediate action Svas needed. 

‘Must as general satisfaction was expressed whim 
Rajeudra Prasad was released, so there was great 
di8aii|X)intment everywhere expressed wdien Jawaharla! 
Nehru was prosecuted and ituprisoned. Foi' 
this hapfiened just when the (lovernrneut and people 
a])peared to he drawing nearer together in a common 
humanitarian work. It was generally felt that a 
great opportunity of sliowiiig good will had been lost,” 
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Mr. Andrews has divided his book into 
e.hap'ers and has also wTitieti an introductory note. 
It ^ives a vivid idea of the devastated area, of th(‘ 
all-India response, how Government acted, etc. 
Some chapters are devoted to what science tells us, 
to Mahatma Gandhi in Bibar, to the spirit of service. 
to the monsoon floods and to inPrnational help. 

It is to be hoped the book. will find numerous 
purchasers and read^^rs in India and abroad. 

CITY OP BIRMINOHAM HANDBOOK, 
10;15 : A publication of the Cilff of Birmingham 
J 71 formation Bureau, from which copies mag he 
obtained. 

This handsome volume is a rcAoew of the (dvic 
administration of England's second city. It is full 
of information and is profusely illustrated. It tells 
the read<^r all about Birminyiham’s trade a»»d 
industries , its museums, art gallery, public libraries, 
parks, recreation jrronnds, (icmeteries, and city 
orchestra , its public works ; town-planninj»: : public 
health service, mental hos})itals, and mental defectives; 
the eilncatiorial service, including (iollcgcs and schools ; 
the city estates ; police and fire protection ; the 
salvage service ; nublic baths ; finance ; eras ; the 
water supply ; electricity ; transport service ; the 
city markers ; the municipal bank ; the British 
InduBtriew Fair, motor car parking places, and hotel 
jicconimodation. 

The authorities of all onr municipalities, large 
and small, and the city fathers individually would 
do well to get a itopy of this book and r(?ad it . 

THE METHOD OF FREEDOM: By 

Walter hippmnnu, Gctn'ge Allen and In win Ltd,, 
[xmdon. Is, (Id, net. 

Mr. Walter Lippmaiin is the author of A Preface 
to Ijdornls, and other works, and is as distinguished 
in England as in America. His present work, which 
is a brilliant treatise on th(‘. status of human liberty 
today, is made out of locluves delivered at Harvara 
on the foundation established in memory of Edwin 
Lawrence Godkin. It is a clear, ably considered 
statement of the case for the middle class. The 
author sliows lucidly how th(^ historic part is joining 
with the <Ti8is-present to ensure a greater future. He 
also includes au outline of princijiles to be maintain- 
ed *^if a nation of free men can make liberty secure 
amidst the disorders of a modern world.” He states 
plainly that ‘‘the free man’s way of life rests upon 
the conviction that no man and no set of men are 
wise enough or good enough to determine the destinies 
of mankind.” “However much they (free men) may 
alter tlieir methods... their basic conviction is that 
the State is the servant of the p(K)ple and not the 
master of the people. 

AFGHANISTAN : A Brikf Survky. By 
JaumUud-din Ahmad, B,A,, B,7^, member , bureau of 
education, a7id Muhammad Abdul Aziz, M,A, With 
a foreword by Sir Muhammad Iqbal Three Maps 
and 70 llJ^isirationfi, The frontispiece is a fine 
coloured portrait of Nadir c^hah, the late King of 
Afghanistan, There is also another fine coloured 
picture, viz., a portrait of the prcAicni King of the 
ccmniri^, Dar^-uLTaUfy Kabul, Prwe not mentioned. 

This very interesting work is a sort of gazetteer 
and year-book of Afghanistan. It begins with a 
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description of the country, followed by its geography. 
Then there is an outline of Afghan history. The 
three concluding chapters are devoied to the Sovereign, 
the Policy and Constitution, and the Administration. 
There are ten appendices, containing a short biblio- 
graphy, the names of the Emperors, Amirs arfd Kings 
of Afghanistan, Proceedings of the Loc Jirga held 
on 18t,h November 39*13. Administrative Divisions, 
Calendar and Standard Time, Periodicals, postal 
information, telegraphic information, customs, and 
passport regulations. There are also tables giving 
Kabul temtK*rfttiire and rainfall in summer and 
winter, and genealogy of the reigning house. The 
Maps give the location and names of minerals, com- 
munications and irrigation, and the physical feature’s. 

The l)(X>k is tastefully hound. There is a pictorial 
jacket. 

PROBLEMS OF LENINISM : By Joseph 
Stall n. Inter national Publishers, SSI Fourth 
Amnue, New York. Price one dollar, 

Joseph Stalin has written this book as a 
companion volume to and an exiention of Foundations 
of Leninism, in which he had systematically present- 
ed the fundamentals of the revolutionary movement. 
Here he elucidates and develops further several 
questions already dealt with in the previous work 
which led to discussion and disagreement. In 
replying to his critics he states the basic policy 
of Leninism concisely. This includes the dictatorship 
of the proletariat, the victory of socialism in a 
single country, etc. 

“LE:FT.WING" COMMUNI8M : AN IN> 
FANTILE DISORDER. An attempt at a 
Popular djsuusbion on Marxibt Strategy and 
j’AUTios. By V L Lenin, International Publishers. 
SSI Fourth Avenue, New Ye/rk, Ibw one dollar. 

This is the basic discussion of the Marxist 
strategy and tactics of the liOst-War period. 

FASCISM OR SOCIALISM THE 
(CHOICE BEFORE US. By Norman Thomas, 
(fem'ge Alkn and Unum Ltd,, London, 7s. 6d. net. 

In this book the author has given a clear and 
well-w^ritten account of the political and economic 
situation in the world today, and its underlying 
principles and emotions. He discusses the breax-up 
of the old order and shows what is worth saving 
out of it. He has (chapters on Fascism, on Socialism 
and Communism, on the New Deal in America, and 
on ^Jal Force's in America. With regard to the 
present situation, whicli he describes, he writes : 
'‘Today by common consent Europe stands at the 
brink of war.” He proceeds to point out in vivid 
language the choice that lies before the occidental 
world— War and Chaos, or a Co-operative Common- 
wealth founded on socialism. In the concluding 
chapters he writes how and on what principles this 
Commonwealth might be established. 

THE STORY OF THE NOBEL PRIZE 
WINNERS IN LITERATURE. By A. K. 
Seyne. \^ith a foreword by I^of. Amaranath 
Jha, M. A., Head of the English Deparlnunt, 
Allahahad University, m 4em Publiskersy AUahahad.. 
Rs. 2-8. 

Besides biographical sketches of the Nobel Prise 
Winners in Literature, tliis book contains the story 
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of Alfred l^rnhard Nobel’s life, Nobel centenary, the 
story of the first Peace Prize Award ceremony of 
Christiania, Henri Durant and Frederic Passy, the 
story of the first scientific and literary awards, 
ceremony of Stockholm, How to apply for a Nobel 
Prize, ‘Statutes of the Nobel Foundation, fecial 
Be^^lations for the Section of Literature, the Origin 
of the Swedish Academy, Chronological List of 
Nobel Laureates, none of which are easily available. 
Portraits of some of the Laureates have been given. 
There is a fairly full bibliography of the published 
works of every one of them. 

Mr, Seyne has done his work well. As Professor 
Jha says : '‘Journalists, librarians, and students of 
literature are sure to find this a valuable work 
of reference.” But it is not as dry reading as many 
works of reference are. It can be read through w'ith 
pleasure and profit. 


ART: liy Gill. Tfie liodky Hend. 2s. (UL 

The author has ap^aled to the common sense of 
people in general in liis attempt to (what he calls) 
“deounk” Art. The traffic degradation of the ideals 
of Art owing to the ‘industrialistic commercialism’ 
of the age has long been felt and there is nobody 
abler than Mr. Fnc Gill, himself an artist of repute, 
to raise the voice of protest in the hope of reviving 
the lost prestige and aesthetic interest of the fine 
arts. 

The author has traced the different stages of the 
degradation of art to what he calls 'a skill in 
in&ing’ at the present day, and he is ready with 
the reason. “For,” he says, “industrialism has 
reduced the workman to a subhuman condition of 
intellectual irresponsibility, so the workman becomes 
less and less peculiar, more and more one of a herd 
taking its food, clothing, housing and amuscraont 
in tins, off tailors’ dummies, by national housing 
schemes, from Hollywood and Broadcasting house.” 
It was the peculiar' achievement of the nineteenth 
C/entury, in which art is being spelt with a capital 
A, to separate, in thought and in practice, the idea 
of work from the idea of art, the activity of the 
“workman” from the activity of the “artist,” and 
to make the artist a special i)erson, removed and 
exited above the common ruck of human beings. 
This leads to the conclusion that the “best work of 
art is simply the most dexterous ; that dexterity in 
workmansnip, cleverness, tour de force and that sort 
of professional neatness which is called “trade finish” 
ore the marks by which we may recognize the 
good work.” 

The strong and systematic*, argument of the author, 
in a vigorous and forceful language, will convince 
the reader that art has really become the skill in 
making, to suit the commercial interest of the 
industrial 'bosses’ of the present age. 

Takaknath Ganouly 

HEIL : A rictu?r Book ooynpikd ftom 
aidlmdk materiaL Publwhed by The Bodby Head : 
John Lane, Ijondon. Is, 6d. 

For following several of the contemporary events 
in G^many tound figuring greatly in the Press it 
is o| coiitse "exceedingly important to know the 
lisading fimM I piersous who have taken a significant 
part in nringing the new' regime on sad^e and 
thoae An tfie front of today. This is specially so 
,in the case (Germany or the Third Reich in view 


of the “Fuehrer principle” proclaimed by the 
National Socialist Party in Germany. 

The book “Heil” is an illustrated survey of the 
leading figures in the National Socialist regime, 
classified under four categories : “Gods” (four origin- 
ally, but from which cue, Captain ^ehm, has 
fallen) ; “Demigods” (ten) ; “I^ocal Deities” (fifteen) ; 
“Legends” (two) ; “Midwives” (three) ; and “Nature 
Spints” (three). The accounts, with general trend 
01 taunt and sneer and attitude of “show up” 
keenly at play, are short and declarative with 
references to m^my incidents varyingly, amusing, 
interesting, surprising and startling. 

In the long list of prominent figures, one with 
a significant role to his credit is missing, —Dr, 
Meissner, that remarkable person, Secretary in 
succession to all three Presidents in Germany at 
the President’s Office after War and Revolution, in 
order, Herr Fritz Ebert the Social Democratic leader, 
the Conservative Field Marshal Paul von Hinden- 
burg, and the National Socialist leader, Herr Adolph 
Hitler. Otherwise the list is fairly fully representa- 
tive 

WOMEN : By Wud/ml Holtthy. Tlw Bodby 
Head : John Lane, Lomion, 3s. (Id. 

This volume in one of the new and riotabltv 
additions to the useful series known as XXth 
Century Library. It deals with the history of 
women’s movement from the earliest times to the 
present day. The general survey encompasses 
references to developments in particular countries hi 
so far as they at periods constitute significant 
changes or landmarks in one direction or other. 

That there should be at all a women’s movement 
when we have no reference to a men’s movement 
itself calls for reflection. In a way this marks the 
approach to the volume. One is here taken through 
the history of a long and hard struggle -not yet over 
and with set-backs in many places — of immense 
significance to humanity as a whole. The story of 
tins struggle is told ably and clearly. It is well 
documented and covered with many historic references 
and quotations. It deals with the varying and 
extending aims of the women’s movement with the 
march of time. The labour movement has given the 
aims, so to say, fullest extension. The book examines 
the Fascist attitude to women and on the other side 
describes the view-point put forward in Soviet 
Union with the opening shown by it. The practical 
expression of this opening as relating to certain 
fundamental spheres are narrated ^ Maurice Hindus 
in his latest book “The Great Offensive’^ to which 
interested readers would do well to turn. 

Winifred HoUby’s book is a valuable addition to 
the literature dealing with women’s movement. It is an 
informative and stimulative study well worth careful 
reading by all those interested in the issue dealt with, 
and they include all 

t N. N. 

THE SOIL UPTURNED ; By M. Sholokf^v 
and I LOVE : By A. Avdeyenko translated from 
the Rtmian. Published by the CoojyerativePuhlishiny 
Society of Foreign Workers in the U, S. S. h\ 
Moscow. 

With the Bolshevik Revolution the old Russia 
was dead 1 Such w«$ the naive prognostication of 
the Western Euxopeans, who nevertheless had soon to 
admit that death of a nation is seldom so ab^lute 
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and OB snch a wholesale scale, (^alliapin and the 
‘Song of the Volga^ seemed not exactly a swan 
^ong to the enthrSled audiences facing *the half- 
jtarved artists in exiel. Pitoef literally stormed the 
jtages of post-war Europe especially that of Paris with 
lis masterly presentation of Tolstoy’s ‘‘Power of the 
Darkness”. The elite of ttio Parisian artists were still 
lypnotised by the weird representation of Dostoivsky’s 
‘Brothers Karamazof,” by Jacques Copeau. So 
Hepolutionary Bussia was very far from being dead ! Tlie 
Treat upheaval seemed to be but a change of front of 
listory symbolized in “The Soil Upturned”, w'hich 
should be read with the provoking commentary 
Df Maurice Hindus’ : “The Humanity Uprooted” (193(5) 
Russia is actually breaking new sods to develop 
indreamt of potentialities. It is an age very mucn 
"emote from the ‘‘Virgin Soil” of Turgeniev. ‘Western 
European romanticism is replaced bv a ruthless Slav 
"ealism, no less in the technique oi presentation than 
n the lanquaqe used by the new types of men and 
women crowding the stage- —new and old at the same 
time— the hitherto “unenfranchised” in literature 
mddenly dominating the show ! This is such a 
surprise as to bewilder the most accommodating of 
[critics. Maxim Gorky is still alive and directing the 
Soviet brood of Uticralmrs but he seems to speak a 
diflf'erent language. Ohekov that master dramatist of 
the last generation, is a vagne reminiscence with the 
new novdist Sholokhov who opens his books under 
review with “The Cherry Orchards smell good when 
the first thaw comes in the end of January.” Yet 
what a colossal difference from the haunting “Cherry 
( )rchard” of Anton Chekov ! 

New Russia is in the grip of a new hunger, not 
the metaphorial “Great Hunger” ; and her hungr>' 
veneration shows for the present, an almost pathologi- 
cal pre-o(^cu])ation with the food motif. Hence we get 
plays like “Bread” from Kirshon and “Tempo” from 
Pogodin (Vide Six Sotrid Plays\ GoUanez, London), 
l)Oth crowding the stage with peasants, engineers and 
>ld order cultivators resisting the collectivization of 
agriculture. The Five Year’s Plan propaganda is too 
mvioufl yet to allow the Hunger ana the Hungry to 
war above the utilitarian plane leading to the creation 
:)f convincing literary types. The new agricultural 
programme through ‘ prolixity of details and 
reiteration smothers the plot and the reader, through 
sheer fatigue asks what about those who have a 
different problem and a different Five Years plan ? 
That obsession apart, The Soil Upturned should grip 
die attention of all those who wants to follow the 
iestiny of millions rooted to the soil, vegetating 
tiitherto and suddenly lashed into fury of productive 
abour. Industrialism of the 19th century had her 
jpics in the lands of Industrial Revolution. It seems 
IS if the ^ic of the Soil would come from Soviet 
Russia. Her ultra-modem Industrial Proletariat and 
ler age-old conserveitive Peasantry would, through an 
inevitable conflict apd possibly remote reconciliation, 
iffer to world literature, a new worm of social adjust- 
nent and new types of men and women worthy of 
the incomparable galleries of Gogol and Tolstoy, 
Dostoivsky ahd Chekov. Critics should have patleuce 
while the creition is still in the melting pot. Sholokhov, 
through his highl}^ promising portraits of Davidov 
Razmetnov, and Lushka has raised great expectations. 
BLe has forced us to follow the process of painfol 
;)IougiDg and thp sowing of the soil. What of the 
iarvest ? , who can say ? Atleast it is remote still 
from the purHew of literature. 

/ LotH? of Avdeyenko the engineer-novelist is the 


telling story of a bov hero of ten who comes to be a 
character of the underworld . For the reclamation of' 
such gutter snipes the Soviet has nobly organized the 
Gomnmne of the Homeless Waifs which gives them full 
liberty and opportunity to learn and work. Participa- 
tion in the common fight for social reconstruction 
cures the past evils and infuses new health and creative 
urge in this refuse of Society, The socual welfare 
in Soviet Russia gets a vivid advertisement through 
this novel acclaimed, as orie of the best recent crea- 
tions of Soviet literature. Dostoivsky made his “Idiot” 
a deathless character in world literature and this thief 
of Avdeyenko is the happy augury of a renovated 
Humanity through an uncompromising faith in man 
and his future, 

Kalidar Nag 


SANSKRIT ENGLILH 

THE SACRED BOOKS OF THE HINDUS : 
VOLUME V THE VEDANTA SUTRAS OF 
BADARAYANA WITH THE COMMENTARY 
OF BALADEVA : TranslatM by th^ Me Rai 
Bahadur Srisachandra Vidyarno/va. Published by 
the> Panini Office, 49, Leader Road, AUah^ad, 
Pages idii, i-xxt\ 1-772, i-ini, 1-94, UUf i-xxii, 
ami i-vi. Second Edition, 19S4, Cloth Bo^md-, 
Price Rs\ 14, 

This is a timely reprint of a well-know^n work, in 
view of the great interest which eminent missionaries 
of the Gaudiya Math appear to have succeeded in 
arousing in England and other foreign countries in 

the religion of Love proclaimed by &rf Cbaitanya 
throughout the length and breadth of India in the 
fifteenth century A. D. Baladeva was a follower of 

Sri Ohaitanya who was himself a disciple of Igvar^- 
chtfrya, one of the great teachers of the Madhva way 
of life. Madhva, Rarndnuja, Vispusvfimi and Nimbdrka 
are the modem founder-philosophers of the four-fold 
method of theistic worship and spiritual self-culture 

collectively known as Vaisnavism. Sri Ohaitanya 
considered that the system represented by Madhva 
was most suited to the needs of the modern world. 

According to Madhva the correct attitude of man 
towards God and the world should be one of loving 
service. He therefore teaches that 1. God is the 
Supreme Being, 2. All revdations proclaim Him, 3. 
The world is real, 4. The souls are different from 
God, 5. The souls are the servants of God, 6. 
worship of God with pure devotion is the means of 
salvation, and 7. The proofs are perception, inference 
and authority. These doctrines have been fully 
explained by Baladeva in his commentaxv. 

Though Vaisnavism in Bengal is affiuated to the 
Sampraaiya of Madhva, Baladeva does not appear to 
have followed its tenets blindly. He has drawn 
inspiration from the celebratkl commentaries of 
B^ro^uja, VifiQUsv^mi and Nimb^ka as well; and, 
as the translator points out, Baladeva’s explanations 
are in many places really an improvement u^n those 
of his predecessors. The translation also is more in 
the nature of a paraphrase than a literal translation. 
The translator has not hesitated in expanding the 
author’s arguments and supplementing his short 
references by fuller quotatighs from the f&cred texts, 
with the result that he hue presented to the world an 
eminently readable, instructive and informative volume, 
simple, lucid and graceful in style and language, so 
that even lay men unaccustomed to the subtleties of 
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philosophical discussion can easily understand and 
profit by its tcachin;^. 

Amonjir other interesting and useful features of the 
volume before us we note the twenty-five pages of 
contents which furnish practically a complete analysis 
of the whole work ; appendix 1. containing a learned 
Note on the Origin of Bhakti Doctrine ; appendix 
II. giving in full with translation the philosophical 
teachings of Sri Chaitanya embodied in the work 
styled Prameya Ratnavali by Baladeva ; alphabetical 
indices to the Sutras and the words appearing in 
them and the Bibliography. 

In two places the learned translator has expressed 
ot>inions which may raise controversy and provoke 
criticism. We refer to his Note on page 149 where 
it is stated that Sutras I. iii. 26-38 break the 
continuity of the aphorisms and appear to be an 
interpolation of some later author. So far as we 
are aware, this is the first time that the genuineness 
of some of the Vedanta Sutras has been seriously 
questioneti by an eminent scholar. It will be for 
the masters of the Vedaiitic lore to settle the issue. 

Secondly, in the Note on the Origin of the 
Bhakti Doctrine the learned translator observes : 
“But it may be fairly urged, on behalf of the 
opposite view, that the worship of Child-God is 
something new in Hinduism and requires to be 
explained It is this Infant that is considered as 
the fullest Avatara : and unless passages are 
produced from the Ancient Indian literature to show 
the worship of the CMld Krishna, the position of 
Mr. Kennedy appears for the present unanswered.” 
This gives nse to a very interesting question of the 
development of thought and form of worship due 
to cultural contact's, which can be settled only by 
unbiassed students and scholars of comparative 
religion. We may. however, point out that the 
reference to Gopala Kri^^iia, the child Krisiia. in 
the Bala Charita of Bhasa appears to answer the 
challenire thrown out by Mr. Kennedy. For Bhasa 
wrote the drama before the birth of Jesus Christ. 

N. S. 

PRAKRIT 

PRAKRITA-SUBHASHITA-SANGRAHA: 
(Collection of Prahnt moral verses with introduc- 
tion and transhiion in English). Compiled hy 
V. M. Shaky M. A., Professor of Ardhamagadlii. 
M. T. B. College, Surat. 1935. Price Re. 1-8-0. 8* 

Here we have a very fine selection of 500 verses 
in Prakrit arranged according to topics of which there 
are twenty-three. We have beautiful verses here on the 
virtuous, the wicked, wealth, poverty, women etc. 
The sekiction will be welcome not only to students of 
Prakrit alone but also to the general student of litera- 
ture who can enjoy the anthology through the English 
translation appended at the end. An indication of the 
soitrces of the verses and the addition of a Banskrit 
Ohoya would have increased the popularity of the 
work and appealed to a larger section of readers and 
Scholars. 

Chintaharak Chakrvabbti 

BENGIAlil 

BANGIYA SABDAKOSH: By Pandit Ean 
Charan Bandyapadhyay of Saniimkeian. Vol. I, 
ifo. 21: Prm pet Number As, S, postage one 
anm. * 

This, when finished, will be the most conu>relieQ- 
sive Aid biggest Bengali dictionary. It is a 


scholarly production and is being carefully compiled. 
In 664 pages Demy Quarto, the author has reached 
the word ^^ekatra.^^ 

BANGIYA MAHAK08H; or Encyclopaedia 
Bengahnsis. Chief Editor Professor * AmiUya 
Ghdran Vidyabhmhan. Price per Number As. 8. 

Three numbers of this great encyclopaedia have 
beCii published. The chief editor has been able to 
secure the collaboration of numerous scholars in 
different branches of knowledge. The contents betoken 
expert knowledge and the editing is thorough. The 
paper, illustrations and printing are excellent, The 
w'ork, when finished, will be a great help to the 
diffusion of scholarship and culture, and a thing to 
be proud of. 

8ANTINIKETAN: Parts I and 2. By 
Rabindranath Tagore. Visvahharati Bookshopy 210 
Cornwallis Street. Calcutta. Pp, 656, Grown 
8 vOy two parts. Price of each part, paper cAyrers 
Be. 1-8, cloth Rs. 2. 

These two volumes contain the author’s sennons 
and spiritual discourses in the Santiniketan m.mdir 
or chaiiel and elsewhere, selected and edited by 
himself. They are inspiring reading and, though the 
poet’s thinking is not fettered by any orthodox ties, 
show that there has been no break with India’s 
ancient spirituality as voiced in the Upanishads. 

SESH 8APTAK: Bg liabindramlh Tagore. 
Visvahharati BooJeshop, 210 CornwaUi>s Street, 
(Jabuita. Pp. 170. Crown 4io. Cloth. Rs. 2. 

This is a (collection of 46 prose- poems by the Poet. 
They are his latest productions. The volume was 
published on the 8th May, his last birthday. They 
are not metrical. 

Most of the poems may be spoken of as 'auto- 
biographical.’ But the autobiography is not concerned 
with tne happenings of his external life. They afford 
glimpses of his internal life and the workings of his 
spirit. 

0 . 

GUJARATI 

VALMIKI NUN-ARUNADARSHAN ; By 
Ratilal Mohanhl 'Privedi, B. A., Ahmedabad : 
Printed at the Suryaprakash Printing Press, 
Ahmedabad. Pp. 135. Cloth hound. Price Re. 1-8-0. 

Mr. Trivedi, a young and promising writer and 
observer has tried to study the epic of Valmiki 
from a thinker’s and a detached point of view. 
He finds in it an attempt— of course a successful 
attempt— on the part of the great poet and seer, to 
link with matters mundane and worldly the soul 
of Truth— Truth Incarnate— represented by Rama- 
.and the soul of Purity, Beauty, Chastity— represented 
by Sita. The lessons extracted from the incidents of 
their crowded and varied life all tend to accentuate the 
triumph of Truth and Beauty. The spiritual side of 
Valmiki’s magnum opus is tried to be brought into 
relief ; it is a difi^oult task, because what srirs the 
popular imagination and impresses the common people, 
the masses, is not the spiritual bearing of an incident 
but its everyday aspect. The three concluding 
chapters on Ramcfaandra are very well written. 
Altogether it is a well thought out work and we are 
glad the author has tried his hand in this direction. 

K. M. J. 



AMERICAN SHIPPING DEVELOPMENT 

By GAOtANVIHARI L MEHTA 


R ecent developmentB in the shipping 
policy of the United States of America 
are full of interest and deserve more 
consideration than has been given to 
the subject. The United States Government 
have always been keen to develop national 
shipping and ihey reserved their coaHal trade 
to ships flying the national flag as early as 
1817. Even before that date, the higher 
tonnage taxes levied under an Act of 1789 
resulted in the practical exclusion of foreign 
shipping from the coastal traffic of America. 
Other methods successfully adopted by the 
U. S. A. Government to foster national shipp- 
ing were to encourage ship-building within the 
country by exempting all foreign materials 
used in .ship-building from schedule Customs 
duties and to grant postal subventions to spcci- 
ric lines operating on certain routes in foreign 
trade. Since the war, however, there has been 
a remarkable growth in the maritime ambitions 
of the American people. Sir Arthur Salter 
states in his “Allied Shipping Control” that 
America’s was the most notable effort at ship- 
building during the War. Her output of 
shipping which Wiis about two lakhs tons in 
1913, rose to nearly forty lakhs in 1919. The 
Utiited States Merchant .Marine Act of 1920 
was the result of the strong popular demand 
for the development of American shipping and 
ship-building. The preamble to the American 
Merchant Marine Act of 1920 clearly defined 
the importance of a mercantile marine in the 
life of a maritime nation : 

“That it is necessary for the national defence 
and for the proper growth of its foreign trade 
and domestic, commerce that the United States 
shall have a merchant marine of the best equipped 
and the most suitable types of vessels sufficient 
to carry the greater portion of its commerce and 
serve as a naval or military auxiliary in time of 
war or national emergency, ultimately to be 
owned . and operated privately by citizens of the 
United States, and it is hereby declared to be the 
licy of the United States to do whatever may 
necessary to develop and encourage the 
maintenance of such a merchant marine.” 

, Thia Act directed die United States 
^i|tpiiig Board which was established in .1916 


to investigate and determine what steamship 
lines should be established and put into opera- 
tion from ports in the United States and to 
determine the regularity of sailings with a view 
to furnishing adequate, certain and permanent 
services. The preamble to the American 
Shipping Act of 1916 reads as follows : 

“An Act to establish a United States Shipping 
Board for the purpose of encouraging, developing 
and creating a naval auxiliary and naval reserve 
and a merchant marine to meet the requirements 
of the commerce of the United States within its 
territories and possessions and with foreign 
countries.” 

The Act of 1920, commonly known as 
“Jones Act”, provided among other things for 
preferential railroad rates for goods carried 
in American vessels, authorized the shipping 
Board to encourage American marine 
insurance as an adjunct to the merchant 
marine out of revenues derived from' opera- 
tion and sales of its steamers to cover the 
vessels, plants and materials belonging to the 
U. S. A., and to set apart 25,000,000 dollare 
annually for a period of five years to encour- 
age ship-building in the United States. This 
“Construction Loan Fund”, as it was called 
was to bo used in aid of the construction of 
vessels of the best and most efficient type 
for the establishment and maintenance of 
service on lines considered desirable by the 
Shipping Board. This Act also required that 
all mails of the U. S. A. were to be carried 
by American-built and American-owned 
vessels. It was calculated ten years ago that 
the United States spent, 2,695,287 dollars 
per year, out of public revenues in aid of 
national shipping. The result is that today 
the United States of America occupies the 
second place as regards the tonnage of 
merchant fleet with 13, .357, 799 gross tons, 
which constitute nearly 19.66 per cent of the 
world tonnage. Great Britain leading by 33.12 
per cent , 

Shipping has beett in the forefront of tbe 
National Recovery Plan of President Roosevelt 
Ever since Mr. Roosevelt assumed office, the 
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administration has been studying the shipping 
problem. Several of the Government Depart- 
ments, such as those of Commerce, Post Office, 
Treasury and the War and Navy Departments, 
have appointed special officers to study the 
shipping situation as it affects their interests. 
On the 9th August, 1933, the Shipping Board 
was abolished and its activities were transferred 
to the Department of Commerce. In last 
June, an Inter-Departmental Committee on 
Shipping Policy was appointed to study the 
situation and make such recommendations as 
to future shipping policies as in the Com- 
mittee's opinion would serve to develop and 
maintain an adequate merchant marine. The 
President is, in fact, determined to develop a 
national shipping policy. Early this year, he 
declared that the American mercantile marine 
must be developed as an integral part of the 
nation's economic life so that such number of 
vessels as are necessary as an auxiliary to the 
navy and for national defence may always be 
available and that no advantage on this line 
would be surrendered to foreign nations. In 
accordance with this plan, the President has 
proposed to substitute a new system of direct 
aid through ^^straight subsidies" for the 
American merchant marine in place of mail 
subventions, which constitute Government aid 
in an indirect form. In order to comprehend 
fully the policy of the U. S. A. Government in 
respect of shipping, it is necessary to examine 
its principal aspects, namely, those relating to 
coastal trade, ocean-going trade and ship- 
building. 

As regards coastal trade, it has already 
been observed that the whole of the water- 
borne domestic traffic of the JJ. S. A. is and 
always has been reserved exclusively for 
vessels under the American flag and its 
merchant marine has been developed and 
employed mainly for the purpose of such 
trade. Only last January the United States 
, Supreme Court upheld the exclusive right of 
American^flag ships to the coastwise traffic 
of that country and held that the Government 
were justified in seizing freight which a non- 
American Company was transporting between 
ports in the United States. Even vessels 
"whioh are built with foreign materials have 
not been allowed to engage in the general 
trade reserved to American^owned 


vessels for more than six months in each 
year, although they might engage in the trade 
between the Atlantic and the Pacific Ports of 
the United States. For the full benefits of 
coastwise legislation are to be derived only 
by vessels of American ovmerskip built in 
An erican shipyards with materials manu- 
faciured in America. 

American opinion holds that a merchant 
marine of some proportion is necessary to the 
welfare of every maritime nation and that 
shipping must be regarded from the point of 
view of defence as well as trade. The posses- 
sion of shipping under the national flag is 
therefore considered essential to the prospe- 
rity of a maritime nation in its foreign trade. 
The Congress, in enacting the Shipping Act 
of 1928, suggested the establishment of a 
merchant marine large enough to carry at 
least half of the foreign trade. It is worth- 
while quoting in this context President Roose- 
velPs defence of Government aid to the 
shipping industry in his famous message to 
the Congress last March. He stated that 
there are three reasons for the United States 
having an adequate merchant marine. 

“The first is that in tiraes of peace subsidies 
granted by other nations, shipping combines and 
other restrictive or rebating methods may well 
be used to the detriment of American shippers. 
The maintenance of fair competition alone calls 
for American-fiag ships of sufficient tonnage to 
carry a reasonable portion of our foreign 
commerce.” 

The second reason mentioned by the 
President is that 

“in the event of a major war in which the 
United States is not involved, our commerce, in 
the absence of adequate American merchant 
marine, might find itedf seriously crippled because 
of its inability to secure bottoms for neutral 
peaceful foreign trade.” 

In the third place, the President stated 
that 

“in the event of a war in which the United 
States it«df inight be engaged, American-fiag 
ships are obviously needed not only for naval 
auxiliaries, but also for the maintenance of 
reasonable and neeessai'y commercial intercourse 
with other nations.” 

If' 

For all these reasons, the President held it 
necessary to maintain a reasonably adequate 
American merchant marine. It was with a 
view to developing national shipping that mail 
subventioDs have been grant^. Until ihe 
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end of the last year, ocean mail contracts were 
in force on 44 routes involving a total of 298 
vessels. The contracts required the con- 
struction of 51 vessels, of which 31 had 
already been built. Eleven other vessels 
were constructed with the aid* of Governmeni; 
loans making a total of 42 launched as a 
result of the Merchant Marine Act of 
1928. The cost of the mail contract for 
the last fiscal year over and above what 
would have been required to carry the 
mails on a poundage basis was approximately 
26,000,000 dollars. Pending the adoption 
of the mail subsidy programme, the Post 
Office has made its plans to have Congress 
appropriate 28,850,000 dollars for ocean 
mail requirements during the fiscal year 
of 1936, but in fact, 32,851,000 dollars would 
be needed if all contracts were fulfilled to the 
letter. It will be remembered that in refer- 
ing to these ocean mail contracts, Mr. Roosevelt 
observed that the Government is paying 
annually about 30,000,000 dollars for the 
carriage of mails which would cost under 
normal ocean rates otdy 3,000,000 dollars, so 
that dilference of 27,000,000 dollars is,” 
he added, “a subsidy and nothing but a 
subsidy.” The President was of opinion that 
it was unsatisfactory to have this subsidy 
under such a disgui.sod form and recommended 
that a direcit subsidy might be substituted in 
its place. While the President did not specify 
the amount of the subsidy, he defined the 
aid as being sufficient to ottset ^%reefold 
•differential.” Said he : 

'‘A subsidy must be based upon providing for 
Americau shipping Governraeat aid to make up 
the difRjrential between American and foreign 
costs. It should cover, first, the difference in the 
cost of building ships ; second, the difference in 
the cost of operating ships ; and finally, it should 
take into consideration the liberal subsidies that 
many, foreign governments provide for their 
shipping.*' 

The President a$ked for legislation provid- 
ing for adequate aid to the American merchant 
marine and he publicly stated on the 2l8t 
March that he would like to see early action 
on the proposed Shipping Subsidy Bill so that 
it becomes law before the Congress adjourns 
in July next. As to where the funds^ for 
ship-building would come from, it has been 
indicated that the President may agree to 


Government loans being renewed for ehip- 
building purposes, as it is recogniiiQed that 
funds for this purpose cannot be raised in the 
capital market or through private investment 
channels. Uuless a definite assurance is given 
that direct aid would be forthcomiug over a 
period of years covering the commercially 
useful life of the ships to be constructed, 
private capital would hardly venture in this 
unchartered field. It is realized that the time 
is at hand when plans should be made for 
the replacement of worn-out ships and the 
modernization of fleets. One of the methods 
suggested is that of coiisolidatiug the existing 
American Companies in order to strengdben 
their financial structure. In any case, it is 
presumed that the subsidies to be granted to 
the shipowners would be sufficiently large to 
induce them to invest their capital in the 
construction of new liners or some clear 
assurance of direct aid would be given. 

It is not necessary to dilate at length on 
proposals which are being considered now in 
regard to reorganization of Federal machinery 
for administering the various shipping acts 
and for supervising the aids to navigation. 
The Inter-Departmental Committee recom- 
mended, for instance, that a merchant marine 
naval reserve should be created to provide 
for the proper training of 20,000 officers and 
men and it is recognized on all hands that 
something must be done to encourage American 
nationals to take up a career on sea. 
Similarly, in addition to subsidies, the scheme 
adumbrated by the Inter-Departmental Com- 
mittee provides both for a ^ffighting fund” to 
be used in meeting possible rate war competi- 
tion and a "trade penetration fnnd” to develop 
the American merchant marine through the 
acquisition of commerce in various parts of 
the world. Latest advices from America show 
that the new Unitkl States Shipping Subsidy 
Bill which is to be known as the "Merchant 
Marine Bill of 1935” has already been 
introduced and referred to the Senate Com- 
mittee of Commerce and the House Merchant 
Marine Committee, It provides inter alia 
that the United States shall have a merchant 
marine (i) sufficient t<i» carry at least one-half 
of the foreign commerce of the United States 
and to provide shipping services on all routes 
essential for maintaining the flow of national 
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commerce at all times and (ii) capable of 
serving as naval and military auxiliary in time 
of war or national emergency. Under the 
proposed Bill, a Board is to be created known 
as the "United States Maritime Authority'^ 
which will, among other things, determine the 
amount of direct financial aid to be paid, to 
report on the scrapping of old or obsolete 
tonnage, on tramp shipping service and the 
advisability of participating in such service 
with vessels under United States registry, etc. 
The subsidy is to be paid on the basis suggest- 
ed by the President, namely, that the difference 
between the cost of building in the U. S. A. 
and foreign countries will be paid directly to 
the builder, the owner to pay only the differ- 
ence, As to the subsidy to the owner, the 
Authority is to enter into contracts for the 
maintenance and operation of services and pay 
an amount per voyage based on the difference 
in the cost of insurance, maintenance, repairs, 
wages and subsistence of oflScers and 
crew in the operation of American vessels as 
compared with those of foreign countries 
including the effect of Government aid or 
subsidies in such foreign countries as may be 
determined by the Authority. The Authority 
is empowered to grant sufficient subsidy if an 
owner wants to develop a line for which he 
considers the subsidy inadequate and to 
enforce just and reasonable maximum or 


minimum rates which would apply to United 
States and foreign vessels in the foreign trade 
of the United States. The Authority is, more- 
over, to have power to use funds "to give aid 
and support to the holder of any contract 
under this Act to meet any unfair competition 
or practice by any foreign vesseF' and to 
support a "fighting 8hip^\ It is possible that 
some limitations might be placed upon the 
profits received by shipping companies receiv- 
ing Federal aid and safeguards might be 
provided to protect the interests of shippers 
and tax-payers, but the fundamental need of 
developing a national mercantile marine is 
fully realized. President Roosevelt only re- 
echoed American national sentiment on this 
question when, in concluding his March 
message on shipping, he made the following 
declaration : 

“An American merchant marine is one of oui 
most firmly established traditions. It was, during 
the first half of our national existence, a greai 
and growing asset. Since then it has dedinec 
in value and importance. The time has come u 
square this traditional* ideal with effective perform 
ance. Free (competition among the natrons ii 
the building of modern shipping facilities is f 
manifestation of wholly desirable and wholesoim 
national ambition. In such free competition th< 
American people want us to be projicrly represen 
tod. The American people want to use Amcricaii 
ships. Their Government owes it to them t< 
make certain that such ships are in keeping will 
our national pride and national needs.” 


KET TO THE FBONTISPISCE 
Kahendra and Sing Xisaa of Ceylon 

King Tissa of Ceylon was onoe out on a hunting expedition, when in the Mihintal 
y^nia he met a Buddhist Bbiksbu who was no other than Mahendra, the son of Asoka the 
Great This meeting marked the triumph for Buddhism, for soon after Tissa adopted the faith 
of the sage of Kapuavastu and led Mahendra to his ca^tal. 




QUESTION 

Kv .RAmNDRANATFT TAGORK 


I 

The t’athei- oomes kick Irom tiio huniin.n’ grtmnd. 

Tlic s('V(Mi-voiU’-ol(l child, bfu’c-bodiod, with golden iimii let round his neck, 
stands alone by a window overlooking the lane. 

Whatdie is thinking he himself does not know. 

The moi ning sun has just gleamed on the top branch of the tree 

in the house in front ; 

The vmidnr of gre(ui mangoes has doin' his hawking in the lane and gone 

hack. 

The father coiiu's and takes the boy in his arms ; "Where’s mammy 
asks the ehitd. 

The father, raising his head, says : "In Heaven.’’ 

II 

'I'liat night the father, faint with grief, moans now and again in sleep. 

Tlie lantern burns dimly by the door, on the wall sleep a couple of lizards. 
The o])en terraci* is nigh ; the child comes and stands tln'ri'. none knows 
when. 

The houses around, llmir lights all out, stand ami doze liko sentinels of 
a giant's (uistle. 

The,ba.r(*'-bodied child keeps looking iiii skywards. 

His mind, which has lost its bearings, asks, noliody knows whom, 
■‘Where s the way to Heaven 
No resjionse in the skies ; 

Only till' tears of the duml) dark glisten in the stars. 

TrauHlatotl from the r»i?i)}j:ali oriu;inal in Kabimlranath Tajijoro’s Li/tiht hy Principal Hrisikef^h 
Pliattaciiarya. m. a. 


SOCIALISM AND KHADI ’’ 

(A KKJOINDEU) 

JlY SAMPURNANA^il) 


Professor Kripalarti h^s contributed a very interesting 
and characteristic article on ''Socialism and Khadi" 
to the April number of Tfie Modern Ueview, The 
article is interesting, not because it contains anything 
original or thought-provoking but because it throws 
a flood of light on the mentality of the learned 
Professor and those of his way of thinking. It is 
characteristic because it bears a strong family re- 
semblance to the many cheap criticisms which are 
being levelled against us ever since Socialism became 
an important factor in Indian politics. His arguments 
arc directed aptaint 'Communists and some Socialists'. 
The Communist Party was declared illegal long ago 

88-10 


and there are ever so many people, including 
Mahatmaji himself, who call themselves Socialists 
that it is difficult to understand whom Prof. Kripalani 
is really aiming at. There is of course a Congress 
Socialist Party which, we all know, is a night-marc 
to the Professor and the group he represents. Probably 
he intends to refer to this body, though he does not 
condescend to name it. 

The 80 -c.Mj.Ki) ■ unist AnorMEST 

He begins by setting forth what he calls the 
Communist argument. Charactcrstically, he distorts 
what all sensible Socialists, Communists or non-Com- 
munists, say on the subject under discussion and then 
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proceeds to demolish a by no means very difficult 
task —the caricature he has produced. If he is correct 
in his reading, Socialists seem to believe that revolu- 
tions arc inevitable, if the economic condition of the 
people becomes insufcrably bad. must, therefore, 

deliberately proceed to reduce the people to the most 
abjett penury and physical degradation. All talk of 
ameliorating the condition of the people as a whole, 
or any class thereof, is therefore definitely anti-revolu- 
tionary and must be sternly repressed. I suppose it 
would be ungenerous to say that Prof. Kripalani has 
here deliberately sought to misrepresent the Socialist 
point of view. So I have to fall back on the other 
assumption that he has signally failed to sec things 
from the Socialists' angle of vision. Quite possibly, 
he did not make a serious attempt to do sO ; in any 
case, he has made himself responsible for a silly 
travesty of the truth. 

S<>( lAIJSM AND FaTAUSAI 

In the first place, the Socialist is not a fatalist. 
He is certainly a determinist in the sense that he 
believes that every thing is determined by causes, that 
nothing happens because of the sudden, un-caused and 
free, caprice of any person, human or Divine ; he 
also believes that while human wills and intellects 
have an important rple to play in the drama of history, 
it is material, economic, causes which have a 
preponderating influence on world-affairs and 
condition, the mental and bodily activities 

of men. But all this, as is quite clear, 
does not make him a fatalist and while he may 
and as a matter of fact docs, believe that certain 
conditions are suitable for the outburst of a revolution, 
he does not swear by the inevitability of revolutions. 
If the psychological conditions, the necessary subjective 
preparation, not only certain economic conditions but 
a consciousness of those conditions and the hope of, 
and active wish for, bettering them, are lacking, if 
there is no political party to take the lead and utilize 
the objective environment, there will be no revolution. 
Again, no mature socialist has ever said that bad 
economic conditions by themselves will create a 
revolution. They may give rise here and there to a 
disorganized bread riot, a frenzied orgy of senseless 
bloodshed but that is almost all. Prof. Kripalani has 
either forgotten his history or imagines that, for all 
their dialectic analysis and scientific interpretation 
of it. Socialists have no knowledge of the subject 
when he tries to put into their mouths the baseless 
opinion that scarcity or starvation necessarily leads 
to revolution and must, therefore, be fostered by all 
means. 

Ukfoum and Rkfoumihm 

Since, therefore, the socialist does not look upon 
hunger as. the sole or the principal driving force in 
revolutions he is by no means the sadist, Prof. Kripalani 
tries to make him out. He docs not take a pleasure in 
spreading disease and famine and is not opposed to any 
ameliorative measure any body may be able to devise 
to relieve the people of some of their wretchedness. 
But he wants even this work to be undertaken in a 
particular spirit and he certainly insists on calling a spade a 
spade. If you arc afraid of politics, if your profession 
makes you abjure politics, if certain regrettable convolu- 
tions in your brain make you look upon politics as 
something unwort^iy of you, go ahead with ameliora- 
tive worJk with the Seva Samiti label on your forehead. 
But it you must dabble in politics, if you want it to 
appear that your humanitarian work is linked up 


with your political activities, then a different standard 
will have to be applied to you. Do Seva Samiti 
work by all means, but not with the Seva Samiti spirit. 
Feed and clothe people by all means, but in the very 
act, let your beneficiaries become pucca socialists j do 
not leave them to find their politics for themselves but 
make them realize how their miseries arc caused and 
how they can be radically eliminated. Better people's 
condition, if you can, by means of Khadi or your new 
fad hand -pounded rice *. we do not quarrel with you 
there, but do not lose sight of the end in view. Do 
not become a reformist while engaged in this work 
for reform. Let your aim be not merely to create 
a body of well-fed men and women but a body of 
soldiers, inspired by the same discontent that inspires 
you and me. It is immaterial what Jawaharlal or any 
body else did in the face of a terrible catastrophe, like the 
Bihar earthquake which for a time diverted us all from 
our normal activities ^ what really matters is the day- 
to-day work. In this work I repeat, while you may 
co-operate with other people in the flesh, there can 
be no common ground between them and you in the 
spirit. 

Till-: A< iiii:vi:mi:nts of tiif A.I.S.A. 

I observed above that we have no particular 
aversion for Khadi or an/ other means of ameliorating 
peoples' economic conditions. This means that we 
do not attach any mystic significance to the spinning 
wheel or look upon khadi as a harbinger of Swaraj. 
We refuse to subscribe to the khadi cult, although wc 
are quite prepared to look dispassionately at all the 
various measures, khadi among them, that may be 
proposed for the economic uplift of the people. We 
confess we fail to see anything in the chaikha but the 
handloom probably still has potentialities in it. But 
be this as it may, there is nothing to enthuse over in 
the activities of the All-India Spinners' Association. 
It started with a capital of nearly fifteen lacs and after 
over a decade of active work it has succeeded in 
providing some sort of a livelihood to three lacs of 
people. As most of them depend upon the charkha, 
their average daily earnings come to soinething like 
- 2 ■ or -'2 6 per day. It is also supposed to have 
added something like two crorcs to our national income 
which comes to less than one anna per annum per head. 
During this period, the population of the country has 
risen by over three crorcs. There is no reason to 
suppose that the Village Industries Association will have 
a more brilliant record. On the other hand, there is 
every ground for asserting that all this money, and 
the energies of the men engaged in this work, could 
have been better employed in what may be called 
purely political work. Our efforts so far cannot even 
be called honest tinkering with the problem and there 
is no possibility of our resources developing to any 
much greater extent. The same is true of the Harijan 
Sabhas. The work can and should have been left to 
others. It was an almost criminal blunder to take 
it up in the midst of the IQ22 campaign. It diverted 
people's attention from the main issue and allowed 
shirters and cowards to put on a sanctimonious cloak 
over their moral weakness. 

« 

Thadf Union and Khadi Or<jani/ation 

This brings us to another argument put forward by 
Prof. Kripalani. I should say, rather, to two of his 
arguments, for he is not the General Secretary of the 
Congress for nothing. He has acquired from his masters 
of the Working Committee the knack of mixing up a 
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luiinber of irrelevant and disconnected things with a 
Hne disdain for logic He accuses Socialists of 
nconsistency in fostering Trade Unions and Kisan 
Sabhas, while criticizing the scheme of things for which 
ihe A I.V.I.A. and the A.I,S.A. stand and in proof of 
the essentially sound mentality of himself and his 
svoup says that Khaddarites have been in the fore-front 
ot the fight in the 1931-32 campaigns. Ut us take these 
Items seriatim. I should not like to insult Prof. 
Kripalani's intelligence by assuming that he seriously 
believes all that he says about Trade Union and 
similar work. It is true enough that such unions and 
sabhas are organized with the immediate objective 
of ameliorating, so far as may be, some of the 
mimediate disadvantages from which peasants and 
workers are suffering. But they arc organized on a 
Icfinitely class basis and with the ultimate view of 
dcmcjnstrating to the exploited class the un-anicliorabili- 
tv of their condition, so long as the present capitalistic 
economy prevails, buttressed up by the forces at the 
command of imperialism. The day-to-day struggle 
of these classes is meant to develop their class- 
consciousness and powers of resistance and to raise 
!iom among them a group of leaders who will take 
part in the fight against imperialism Militancy is 
thus the key-note of the whole organization and the 
light inaugurated apparently for merely reformist and 
dineliorative purposes is really a stepping-stone to 
the real fi^ht to be waged against imperialism 
and capitalism. It is really meant to usher 
m socialsm. This is not the case with the sort 
ol organization Prof Kripalani contemplates. Class 
struggle and class-consciousness arc taboo, so is all 
talk of anti-capitalism. The organization which he 
and his friends have nursed with such loving care 
IS not meant to produce a militant spirit in its clientele. 
Prof. Kripalani waxes eloquent over the warlike 
achievements of the Khaddarites but who w'crc these 
people after all ? Every Congressman, certainly every 
ictivc Congress worker, wears Khaddar •, even Congress 
Socialists arc among the regular customers of the 
Khadi Ashrams. Surely, Prof. Kripalani cannot claifii 
any credit for the participation of such workers, even 
when they happened to be active members of Khadi 
producing and selling centres in the Satyagrah Campaign. 
l>ut the important thing is that though they had been 
so many years in existence, the various Khadi organiza- 
tions were not able to contribute any fighters. Their 
spinning and weaving centres were just so many in- 
dustrial concerns and nothing more. One looked in 
v.iin for battallions of spinners and weavers whom the 
workers of the A.LS.A. and the Gandhi Ashram had 
welded into a revolutionary, anti-imperialist force but 
one's expectations were not realized nor is there any 
reason to believe that the much -advertised Village 
Industries Association, with a brilliant galaxy of 
millionaires at the hejm, will prove any more militant. 
There is no . compatison, therefore, between these 
organizations and bodies Tike Trade Unions. The former 
arc meant solely to divert popular attention from the 
national goal and, by preaching a false philsophy, 
unrelated to present-day objective conditions, artd 
raising false issues of violence and non-violence, tend 
ui confuse pco^fle's minds and make them really unfit 
o take any active part in that anti-imperialist and anti- 
:apitalist fight ifi which alone lies their salvation. 


Rkvolutions and (ouiisdriat 

That portion in his paper where Prof. Kripalani 
talks about the revolutions led by Sivaji and Chenghiz 
Khan and the other great fighters of history ofers 
very depressing reading Surely a man of his position 
in the educational world should know the difference 
between a revolution and a coup d'etat It is perfectly 
true that at some stage in every revolution, a 
coup d'etat has to be effected, the nerve centres of 
Government have to be captured, the machinery of 
State has to be turned against the very people who 
have so far been using it. All this may sound very 
violent but then we arc talking here about revolutions 
not of truces and honorable compromises with the 
enemy. It is no revolution which docs not bring 
about a re-alignmeni of Society along new cultural 
and politico-economic bases, which docs not bring 
about the transference of pOiX'er from one economic 
class to another. There is no revolution where the 
old gods are not hurled down from their pedestals 
and ideals which have vitality enough only to enthrall 
the souls of men are not thrown on to the scrap-heap. 
But a coup d'clat, even when it substitutes a republican 
for a monarchical form of government, need not 
necessarily imply all this. That is why we cannot 
accept the proposition that Sivaji or Chengiz Khan, 
Garibaldi or 'Washington, Chiang-Kai-Shek or Massaryk 
had anything to do with revolutions. They were rebels, 
brave soldiers, noble patriots, if you pleae, but the 
movements associated with their names were not 
revolutions. As a matter of sober truth Buddha 
and Christ were greater revolutionaries but they were 
as much embodiments of the time-spirit as Lenin or 
the group that guided the French Revolution. 

SlAVKS and [iKVOl.rTlONS 

Shall 1 finally try to explain to Prof. Kripalani why 
there weic no revolutions among the galley slaves 
or the negro slaves of the ancient and the modern 
world ? So far as the slaves of the Roman world 
were concerned, the historian in him must be knowing 
that there were general revolts and uprisings. He 
cannot be unaware of the almost successful Spartacist 
rebellion. The spread of Christianity was in itself a 
slave revolution. But in all these cases, some of the 
essential conditions of a revolution were lacking. In 
the first place the slaves, ancient and modern, were 
so many foreigners in the midst of a vast indigenous 
population, separated from them by all the tics of religion, 
blood and culture. They did not, therefore, represent 
the aspirations of the people in the same way as the 
sweated worker of today represents the inchoate socialist 
yearnings of the vast mass of his contemporaries. 
Theirs could only have been a coup d^etat with a very 
unsympathetic background. And tyrannical as the slave- 
masters may have been, their system of production 
was essentially capitalistic and, therefore, an advance 
on the primitive communism which alone the 
emancipated slaves could have substituted in its place. 
Therefore, the economic pre-requisities were also 
lacking. As for that heterogeneous body, the galley- 
slaves, they could certainly have seized a ship here 
and there, as rebellious crews sometimes do even now, 
but it is doubtful if they could have put up even a 
respectable coup d’etat 
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The Philippine Islands and the U. S. A. 

'rh(^ population of the Philippine Islands has 
♦ loublcd in the past twenty-live years. As a 
result, there are at the present time in the Islands 
eif>ht million people who have never worn a i)air 
of leather shoos. There still are only al)out forty 
thousand motor ears. There are only thirty thou- 
sand radio sets. Ther(‘ are probably less than a. 
hundred thousaml safety razors. Transjmrtation 
in the Philippine Islands, with their ei<^ht thousand 
miles of first class road, is just beginnings an<l is 
dependent, of course, ui)On gov(Tnment a]>propria- 
tions for public works. 

Domestic insecurity and instabilily are an 
invitation to outside interference. If the Philippine 
Islands are unable to maintain a stable and 


necessarily anti-Japanese point of view. It i 
simply a recognition of the fact that Japan, witl 




Kalinga Girl and Cacao Tree, Mountain Proviin*e, 
the Philippines 

vigorous state, there will exist an ever-present 
excuse for intervention by Japan under the guise 
of protection of her nationals. The history of 
Korea, Pormosa, Manchuria and North China has 
demonstrated this point amply. This is not a 
(fritieism. the Japanese, nor does the recognition 
of 'this Ipt in many Filipino minds constitute a 


Negrito Pleadiuan, Cagayan Provice 

an already established Asiatic policy of expansic 
and control, can sec clearly the value of t 
Islands to her, even if the Xlriited Sfat-es canno 
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llic from domestic instability in tlu* 

IMiilippincs is hei^^htened by some peculiar admi- 
iilstratiye problems. Duriiiji^ the past thirty years 
the I ilipinos hayc^ made extremely rapid strides. 
Ihe basic disunity of the arehipebigo, however, 
has not yet been touched. There pcTsists, and 
will continue to persist for another quarter of a 
century, a sharp division luitween the Christian 
f ilipinos and the lar^e ;L»roup of non-Christians. 
TIh^ most importani- of the lattei' arc tlie Moros, 
or Mohammedan trilK^snum, who are concentrat(‘d 
chiefly on the Island of Mindanao and in the 
8uln Arcdiipela^n). They eonstitiHe less than one 
tcjith of the total population of the f*hilippines. 
but inhabit approximatidy forty per cent of the 
total area. In addition thei-e are a nuinlxa- of 
])ai^{ni tril)es, the Kalin, iras, the Apayao.s, the 
Ihnitocs, the Ifu^nios, the i^orots amf others 
niostly concentrated in the Mountain Province of 
Northern liU/on. The Moro of th(‘ southern 
islands is ])i(‘tun‘d as fierc(‘, warlil«‘, l)rave, sturdy, 
aiLT^yressivc, possibly dan^eious to the futuri‘ of the 
Philii'pine state; b(;caus(‘ of tlu* possibility of civil 
war. \h.;ry little of this picture fits the facts. 

I h(* Moros acliUally are a (l(*pr(;ssed people, livinj^ 
in undev(‘loped re<j:ions, sudering from diseas(* am! 
superstition, exislinii: under conditions anythin^j: 
but conducive to an activ<* and valuable t>articipa- 
lion in a modern stati*. Tin* recently drafted 
lMulip])ine ( Constitution su* 4 '<,^ests that tin* Moros 
be ^jfivtm an (;l(;ctivc jiarticipation in govern ment 
a,s soon as tliis is leas i file, III will he y(‘ars before 
such an id(;a.I state can be achiev(*d. Administra- 
tion in tin; Moro distri(;ts (*onstitutes a probleni 
whi<;]i tlic ])res(‘Jit Philippim* ji:ov(;rn merit, with its 
comparative; prosp(Tity, with its authority of 
Ameru‘an sovereignty, with its trained men parti- 
c.uJai'ly suited for tliis work, has not yr^t heeii 
ahl(! to solve. 

Thoi(* is a ])liase of the I’liilippine population 
problem which adds importance to any considera- 
tion of the t;conomic future of the Tslands. The 
lairve of increase in })opulatioii has followed 
almost exaclly the rising curve of I'hilippinc 
expansion in tire major export crops. As a result 
there are LVfO(f,000 peo])le in tire Philippine 
Islands depembait uium the sugar industry, 
1,000,000 people in the I’hilippine Islands directly 
‘lependent upon the coconut industry and 1,100,000 
dependent upon the abaca industry. Without 
ibose industries the natural agricultural wealth of 
the Philippinos sustained a population of approxi- 
mately 0,000,000 : with them, the islands sustain a 
gu'owing population approaching 14,000,000. The 
inference is obvious. Remove the major export 
crops of tire Philippine Islands and the archipelago 
is alreafly Iradly over-populated. 

It s()eins r*easonal>le tliat the United States and 
tlie Philippines, realizing the advantages which 
might accrue from theii* future association and 
realizing the perils and disadvantages which are 
certain to accrue from a too precipitous divorce 
of their interests, sliould be able to work out 


• 

some plan which will take into more adequate 
consideration tho real facts in tlie case.,'*' The 
Philippine Islands exhibit at the present time the 
rising action of a new Far I^iUsterri drama -an 
opening of neW' channels in commerce and trade. 



Bonto(' w orker ia the I lice l^'icld, Mouutaifi Province; 

an ex{)ansk)n of policy, a crescendo in humtm 
values. It remains to he s(;en whether the United 
Htates will (continue in her apparent determination 
to ring down the curtain on tlie Philippine drama 
in the middle of the first act. — .ksvV/ 

Japan’s New Earthquake-Proof Buildings 



Interior view of the gallery of the Scienije 
Museum of the Kobe College of Engineering 
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All now huiMinj^s of sovcral sforios an* of 
<‘}irth(|U!ik(' resist inji' slct-l-concn'lo ri.2:i(l fnuiu* 
(‘onstriK/tion similar to tho, ono shown hon% flu* 
clock tower of th(^ Toky<i I'nivcM-sitv of 
Kiipiiocrin^-, coiuplctcd in ScpUMulicr, I9hl. 

Hinco tho Gr«;‘at Efirtbciuiiko of 102.‘k remark- 
able d(?velopment has taken place in aclute(‘lural 
technique in Japan. Mo.st notable ainonir recfnt 
improvements are the so-called “En^rineor 
Wooden Frame ('onstruction^’ and the “Monoli- 
thic StccK on Crete Higid Frame (construction,” 
both based on the newly-elaborated principles 
devised by rlapanese engineers for carth(piake- 
proof building. It is interesting to note in tins 
connection that the old European and American 
style masonry (Construction and the curtain wall 


Ahtufr ; A new ci\rth-(iiuik(* r('sisliiig wooclcvn 
framehouse, ll has i\u aliic inslead of Ihe 
ordinary iip|ua- slory. Open construction. 
whi<'h is k*ss resistant to o;vrth(|uakc shocks, 
is nvoidtMi by making windows. d(W-ways and 
oUkt optMiings situiIUt. 

fHofr : k'rame constnictioiuif tin* hous(‘ shown 
above;. Memlx'rs are assembh'd in a, cag('- 
likc form, and a niimlKW of (li;igoiial )>rac(*s 
arc used to Rtremiitluai th<; walls. 

construction in liritrk, hollow tik* or .stom; hav(‘ 
now bccona^ coinplcbdy obsolete; in J{i(>an. 
Se^vcral i>hotographs of ree.*e;nt e‘arthejiuikt*-])roof 
Imildings constructed in this country are repro- 
duced here through the courtesy of Prof. 
Heigaku 'Fantibe, Dr. Eiig., of the 1 okyo 
University of rhigine.;ering. 

Jajiaif hi Ihr lures 



HIROSHIGE 

( J Krrirtr) 


By a. C. 

T he subRtaiitial volume, forming the siibjcet of 
the present coutributioii deals with the life 
and prodiietions of Hiroshige — one of the 
greatest artists of Japan. Mis works were all 
colour-prints. The Japanese c*olour-])rints arc of 
immense charm and extreme fascination. With their 
gentle as well as rich and glowing but harmonious 
colouring they have; now Ix'come famous throughout 
the civil i/cd world. 

The method of production was very simple. The 
(inal copy was the nisult of the labours of three 
se|»arate ijidividuals : the artist,, the engraver of 
blocks and the ])rinter. The artist (s])ecially Hiroshige 
according to Strange) began by making a rough 
sketch of the subjtict. This would lie redrawn in 
chian line on thin paper to the scale selected for 
publication. The dravving was done by brush and 
as a rule in l)lack. This dravving now went t(» the 
ta)grav(‘r, who pasted it fac(^ downwards t,o a blo(*k 
oi cherry wood. The i)aper was then rulhed away 
sutlicieiitly to h^avi^ clear im))ressions of all lines. 
The outlines W(‘n‘ then incised with a shar]> knif(‘ and 
till' superlluous wood remnved. Kegist ration marks, 
signature and seals were cut at the same lime. Tin* 
wood block, it must be nMuembered, was cut plank- 
wise and not across the grains. Tlie block then 
went to the i)rinter and was regarded as the k(‘y- 
block (it the whole design. IToin this the printer 
took proof ‘to the (‘\tent of one for each colour 
proposed to b(‘ used.' On this the artist ‘dissects 
ids d('sigii and indicates on (‘ach tin* pn'cise positum 
allotted to it. Tln^ (gigravcr tlicn manufactured one 
block for each colour. 'Jhc printer did the; ri‘st. 
Within these striugeni limits the crafty little .lapanesc 
achieved s|(lendid r(‘sults. This is specially true (^f 
Hiroshige, who was abh* to express * ‘distaiiee, 
atmosphere, indeed tlu* whole gamut of Nature’s 
inusie, in a way Unit has been never surpa.ssed by 
any other practitiom'r of any gra|>hic arts’. 

Mr. NogU(.*hrs splendid volume (l(;als with tlie 
art of one of the most illustrious artists of the 
rkikoye school, meaning “tin; mirror of passing 
(contemporary ?) world." In other words, the artists 
of this school were engugi’d in (hdineating the 
subjects drawn from the day-to day life of tlie 
common people -subjects considered by th<‘ aristocra- 
tic and th(‘ so-called enltiirt’d classes as vulgar. The 
founder of the school was one Iwasa Matabei, a 
man of noble birth, who Jived at the tmd of the 
Kith and through the beginning of the 17th centuries. 

Hiroshige’s |)(3oplc were of humble origin, his 
father being a teacher of, arcluTy at old ^'edo. He 
vy as born in 171)7 A. D., and was adopti 3 d into a 
family of finima'i— his adopted name being Tokutaro 
Ando. FronL his infancy Tokutaro (Hiroshij;e) 
displayed an inclination towards art and n'ceived nis 
early teaching from an amateur artist, named 
Okajima Einsai. In his fifteenth year he tried to 
become a pupil of Toyokiini—a famous Ukikoye 
artist, bu^ the studio of that great man could not 
aceornmodate him, so he joined Toyohiro. Some time 

* HIKOSHIGE: By Yono Noguchi, Kegan Paul, 
Trench, Trubner (‘o. Limited, Loudon ; K. 

Weyhe, New York City ; Kyo Him Kwan, Tokyo, 
19J4. Price C Pp. ' 15b I 99 plates. A critical 
appreciation. 
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after 1809, when his adoptive parents died, Hiroshige 
entered the family profession of lireman. He still 
ri'inaiued a fireman even in 1812 whcai lie obtained 
his diploma as an artist designer from Toyohiro. 
He seems to have resigned his ai)pointm(mt in 182J.' 
It was in this year that he made a journey froivi 
\'edo to Kyoto along the old TokaiiJo Itoad— a 
journey that produced his most famous scries, l^tews 
'V fifliHlnrc staiinns of 'Mazda. This scries estab- 
lished' his position as a great artist. Sometime before 
J82J he had married a saw a rat lady and had a son 
by her named Nakajiro. She died in 1840. Nakajiro 
too died in 1815. Hiroshige married again, and 
had a daughter by name 45itsu or ()tatsu. 
He also ado]>ted a smi narm^d Hhigenobu (later 
known as Hiroshige; II). The latter married Tatsu. 
The girl later on separated and married Shigenmsa 
(Hiroshige III). His house was always Yedo 
(modern Tokyo). When Toyohiro passed away in 
IKU, Hiroshige was invitiid to sii(;eeed his teacher 
as Toyohiro 11 ; but refusing the oll’er witii thanks’ 
he ynirsued his own independt;nt mode of liviiif*-’ 
iroducing work constantly, which brought him ever- 
asting fame. In 1841 In; made a trip to Ivoshn, H(» 
visited the |novinees of .\vva and Kadusha in' 1852. 
In 18.54 he undertook a surve^y work on behalf of 
the government. Hiroshigi* died in 1858 of Cholera. 

Hiroshige was a great [u-odueer. It is estimated 
by Minoru rebida that the total number of individual 
l)iccoH produced by him would b(‘ more than 80(>) 
of whi<‘h 5,5CK) ar(‘ colour-prints large alul small! 
There is also another reason for which Hiroshi‘S 
must be assigm;(l a special plaite amongst tfie 
galaxy of gr(‘at artists of Japan. His entrance into 
the actual 1i(4d marks the (4ima\ and eorielusion of 
the landscape art of old Jafian. Not only the land- 
seaix's of the popular S(;hool but also the Nishikiye 
jirinls in gcnei’al ('nd(;d with Hiroshige’s death. With 
the dawning of the new era of awakening in* Japan 
wood-blocks, once so (‘locjuent and full of life, became 
mute. The artists who, by their magics toiuih, eoiild 
turn a cold block of wood into a violin of most 
delicate ton(;s were no longer forthcoming. 

The eolour-inints of Hiroshige may be conveniently 
divided into thive groups: I. His early tentative 
experiments in the eonvi;ntional manner shortly before 
hislirst journey along the Tokaido ; 11. 'fn the 
sc'cond period (which begims from about IHIU) we 
meet rather suddenly with undoubted evidence of tb‘ 
true gTOitness of th(‘ artist. To this period belongs 
the ‘Kisso Snow Corge’ which has been dtxdared by 
the competent anthoritics as the greatest landscape 
painting of the nineteenth century; III. Thou came 
the revelation of the great J’okaidu series. In these 
di'signs Hiroshige verily interprets iiature in terms 
of common "^iiiraaiiity. According to Strange the 
'Pokaido aeries may be classed with the works of 
Kembrandt, Hobbema or Constable. Henceforth the 
dominant, feature of lus work is his defiendence on 
his own observTitions with slight leimings towards 
distant (vhinese hnccet^. He has broken with 
traditions of ages add instead of an olympian aloof- 
ness we find in his pioitures a hint of clu'^ery comrade- 
ship. It was these by whidi Hiroshige made his 
mark’ it was these, which made; him one of the 
greatest landseujx' jiainters of the whole world. 

Plirosluge is fondly iviiHMnbered as the master- 
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artist ot ‘inooii, rain ami snow.’ All his famous 
|)i(*turc8 ‘transmit and <'onvey those ran' phases 
which nature re\ eals in her bhjssed isolation.’ Th(i 
‘Twiliji.ht Moon at Eyo-^oku Briclj^e,’ produced about 
IKH, hus^a charm of its onn. The technHjuc here is 
just (Tudc enouj::h to invi{i:orate the inner spirit of 
the work. Hiroshige's ( rudity in this series is a 
thinj* that broods Avorkin^ its own mystery, therefore 
it is not undcvelo])e(l childishness at "all. The large 
autumnal moon is slowly rising over the dark mantle 
of the dusk. Tlic last dying rays of the sun still 
give a rosy ting(^ to some flakes of cloud high up 
in tlic blue lirmament. The whisjAcrinp of the 
gathering solitude* arc beautifully spread over tlu' 
whole s(X‘nc (the Frontispiece). 

It has already been statc'd that the Tokaido series 
was his greatest work for more than ()ne reaiion. 
According to Mr. Xogiudii, in this, Hiroshige like 
a knight (*rrant successfully rescues the Ukikoye art 
from the ruins of coiTui)tod coincntions where most 
of the print artists of the day idled away their time 
in callous cleverness or tritling vulgarity. Hiroshige 
was thus the saviour of the fKipular art. ‘Shono’ 
is one of the greatest pieces of this series. Jt is 
only a eominon setiiu* by th<‘ high road, where the 
sudden rain storm made havoc among the travellers, 


mostly peasants or kago-bcarers. ‘The freshness of 
it that gives almost a drenched feeling,’ ‘integrity of 
vision’ and ‘clearness of pictorial vocabulary’ constitute 
the greatness of the scene. The nphill road shaded 
in light green and bamboo thickets in the background 
bending under stress of the storm is the ‘pictorial 
keynote of the composition.’ The subtleties or colour 
(miployed in representing the thousand oblique lines 
of raiii dashing upon the thickets, the soft grading 
of grtienish gray constitute a masterly achievement. 
One can easily perceive the life-like motion of the 
hurrying kago-bearers, bending down under heavy 
load with ominous dark clouds above. (Id ate 1.) 

Accounts of all the i>icturcs will probably lill 
volumes. But Mr. Noguchi has succeeded admirably 
in giving a short account of each of these. The 
hook is divided into three parts: (1) Preliminary 
Essay, (2) Life and Works of Hiroshige, (o) Accounts 
of the Idates. At the cii'l of the voliinui an* ninety- 
nine plates on art paper. The printing of the book 
is excellent ami the original .lapanese binding secerns 
very charming to the eyes that are used to olisorving 
the utilitarian landing of the West. Mr. Noguchi’s 
book will remain an anihoritativc^ work on this great 
artist’s productions for n long titm* to <'om<*, 


INDIAN WOMANHOOD 



These lady students passed their m. a. in English from the Allahabad University 

,> JfVoin flic left : Miss Monoram Mehta, Mrs. L. Frank, Miss Manmohini Miilla, 
Miss Latika Das, Miss 8abita Chaudhuri, Miss (ilodu Kale 


TRAINING IN SOCIAL SERVICE 

By W. S. URQUHART, m.a.., d.u., d.l. 


T he work of the Bengal Social Service 
league has already had a fairly long 
history, and much has been done in 
connection with this institution by 
Dr, D. N. Maitra and otliers. This further 
expansion is symptomatic of a growing desire 
for social service and this, I think, might be 
taken also as a sign of the progress of civiliza- 
tion. Gone are the days when we can feel 
secure or comfortable within the separating 
walls which surround the individual or the 
caste, or even the nation. We are responsible 
for the welfare of our brethren wherever they 
may be situated. The spread of the spirit of 
social service is really a triumph of the reli- 
gious spirit and is guaranteed by that spirit 
There can be no social progress o-xcept such as 
is based on a sense of the unity of all humanity 
as members of the family of God. It is 
religion alone which presents unity from be- 
coming artificial. Again, etlbrt on behalf of 
others, especially of those who are unfortunate 
or degraded, can be susfciined through times of 
failure or stagnation only by a belief in the 
ideal for every man, which is based upon a 
consciousness that in everyone there is a divine 
element only requiring to be freed from the 
coverings which overlie it, and made to shine 
in its own light, which is also the light of God. 
Finally, new beginnings are comparatively 
easy, Wt perseverance is difficult, and only a 
consciousness that God is working out His 
purposes in the world and calls for our co- 
operation, can defend us from that sense of the 
futility of all our activity which ever and again 
creepy upuir us, especially under conditions 
such as surround many of us here. 

In many public meetings, especially those 
which are called for the purposes of congra- 
tulatioi^and farewell, it is customary to speak 
of ‘*tbe qualities of head and heart” belon^png 
to any particular person. We need both in 
connection with social service. We need the 
right spirit, but we require alsb lhat this 
spirit should discover or have discovered 
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for it, enlightened methods of expression. 
We need facilities for the training of 
enthusiasm, and it is just these facilities 
which the Training Class now about to be 
opened is designed to provide. But all such 
denizations need to be supported by a consi- 
derable body of public opinion. We need 
the sympathy of the community as a whole, 
both for the provisions of a sufficient supply of 
those enthu.siastic workers who are personally 
to serve, and for the security that their service 
will continue to be made possible for them. 
There are, moreover, many people in the 
community, who with all the good-will in the 
world, nevertheless find that they cannot give 
personal service. They can however give 
support to an organization such as this, and 
by this means their indirect service is secured 
for the good of the society. Public bene- 
volence is canalized into useful channels. 

Coming to the topics which may be usefully 
taught in a course such as is contemplated, we 
may say that it is above all necessary that the 
students should know something about the 
fundamental psychological nature of men and 
women, otherwise their offers of assistance will 
be largely misdirected. Again, the prospective 
workers require to know about the way in 
which fundamental human characteristics may 
be developed ; in other words, some instruction 
ought to be given in the principles of education. 
Again, seeing that social service has unfortu- 
nately often to be largely of the nature of a 
remedy, it is necessary to learn something of 
the diseases to which society is peculiarly liable, 
and the dangers which so frequently beset it 
For this a knowledge of the history and 
development of society is especially useful, for 
he— or she— who knows nothing of the past 
cannot prepare adequately for the future. 
Fiufther our knowledge should not be only of 
^heral hietory. ^nsiderable inspiration can 
be derived from ^acquaintance with the life 
story of outstanding personalities of the past, 
as in this was, tre may be stirred by their 
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example ixot only to build their tombs, but to 
carry forward their work in our day and 
generation. Finally, it is desirable that we, 
having laid in a store of general principles, 
should have some training in the application of 
these general principles to particular cases, 
especially to the needs of the society in which 
our lot is cast 

In all work of this character it is above all 
necessary to go forward in the spirit of 
optimism rather than of pessimism, Tf we do 
not believe in the ultimate victory of our cause, 
we cannot labour much in the furtherance of 
it We have the warrant of experience and of 
history in demanding this spirit of optimism. 
For where are the pessimists to be found ? 
Are they not to be found amongst those who 
live comfortable lives and shut their eyes, in 
self-sufficiency and complacency to the needs 
of others ? On the other hand, the optimists are 
usually found to be amongst those who have set 
themselves to combat the evil of the world, 
who have gone down into the slums of our 
great cities or into the destitute regions of the 
earth, in order to grapple with the suffering of 
the world. 

I hardly believe that there is any |>urely 
theoretical solution of the problem of suffering, 
but I believe most earnestly that there is a 
practical solution. Only that man or woman 
who is making some personal effort to lessen 
the burden of human misery can offer any 
solution of the problem of suffering. And the 
social worker can offer such a solution in the 
right spirit if he can believe that he is showing 
forth not his own work but the work of God, 
if he can believe that he is preparing citizens 


for a future kingdom of God, and for the 
fulfilment of the Divine purposes in the world 
of men and women. If this new organization, 
which is to be inaugurated today, can contri- 
bute to these great ends, it will he abundantly 
justified, and I offer every good wish for its^ 
continued success. 

[The foregoing address was delivered by Dr. 
W. S. Urquhart on the occasion of the opening 
of the Bocial Service Training Class, specially for 
the residents of the MahUa Vidya Bhavan 
(Women’s Institute) of the Bengal Social Service 
Leajnie, from May 193t5, at the Lokenath Hall, 
1/6, Baja Dinendra Street. 

It may bo of interest to note here that as early 
as 1915 when tho Bengal Social Service League 
was founded, it laid down the following as the 
very first item in its Programme of Work, - * 

A. Study of Social Service: By starting 

(a) Social Service Training Classes (in Calcutta 
and other towns) for voluntary and professional 
social work,— where 

(1) Social facts, theories and problems may 
Imj studied and discussed ; and where 

(2) Specific and general training may be given 
to students and workfirs, in sanitation and hygiene, 
maternity and child-welfare, mental hyj^iene ana 
child guidance, first-aid and nursing, civics and 
co-operation, agriculture and industries, rural 
welfare, social study and survey and so on, with 
practical field-work : 

and (b) in connection therewith, 

An Information Bureau and a Library with u 
Museum of Exhibits (a) for graphic publicity by 
means of maps, charts, pictures, models, appliances, 
etc., (1) depicting the conditions of the country 
and (2) suggesting improvements and (b) for 
purposes of demonstration. 

B. Preaching of Social Service : 

0. IVactice of Social Service; 

The League has bmm steadily pursuing the 
programme of 'preaching’ and 'practice’ during the 
last 20 years ; and has been carefully training its 
own workers and holding classes now and again 
for the training of men and women who enlist 
as candidates, a large number of them being, sent 
by various organizations all over the country.] 







The Mexican University 

The following extracts from the Weekly News 
Sheet form part of the President of the Mexican 
Republic, General Cardenas* message of good- 
will to the University on his assuming power : 

"Those of us who have risen from the ranks of 
the workers have no ambition other than to see the 
people in a better economic position and firmly set 
on a course leading to cultural uplift. \^hat we 
aspire to is a new fatherland, in which the efforts of 
alt shall be pooled together, in which a fertile current 
of co-operation shall set in between the classes now 
living sundered from one another » it is urgent that 
intellectual workers, and those who labor in the 
fields and cities shall feel strengthened by mutual 
union and aid. 

"The Revolution has granted to the University 
its autonomy, so that it may stay aloof from political 
contingencies ; if the University is really to fulfil its 
mission, it must dwell within the law in an atmosphere 
of peace and calmness so that its work may be 
fruitful in results. 

"The men of the Revolution extend a friendly 
hand to the members of the University in order to 
point out to them how far humanity has travelled 
on its road and what fields must by it be tilted in 
its struggle for betterment." 


Unrest in the Virgin Islands 

Mr. Luther Evans dwells upon some of the 
acute problems which threaten the administration 
of the Virgin Islands and need redress by the 
United States Senate sooner or later. The 
following introduction appears to his survey of 
the same subject in the Foreign Policy Eeports ; 

Persistent reports that Congressional committees 
will soon investigate the Virgin Islands administration 
convey the impression that a troublesome situation 
has suddenly developed in the Islands. This, however, 
is not the case. During the eighteen years of 
American sovereignty, the Virgin Islands have suffered 
from deeply rooted and persistent economic and 
political problems. The present situation is so closely 
related to political struggles of the first magnitude 
that the .public is likely to be confused concerning 
the real nature* of the issues at stake. The problems 
of the Virgin islands can be solved only if they are 
considered on their merits, without reference to 
olitical feuds in Washington. The purpose of this 
rief study is to analy^ the problems of the Islands 
and examine practicable alternatives for their solution. 

After two unsuccessful attempts in 1867 and 1902 
to purchase: the Danish West Indies the United States 
government finally secured them for $25,000,000 in 
gold (old style) by a treaty signed on August 4, 
1916. The evidence clearly indicates that the domin- 
ant consideration of the government was that no 


strong European nation should be allowed to possess 
the potentialities of naval power afforded by the 
Danish islands. 

On March 31, 1917 the islands were ceded to the 
United States by appropriate ceremonies in St. Thomas. 
President Wilson placed their administration in the 
hands of the Navy Department as a temporary 
arrangement. It was intended that the law which 
Congress passed on March 3, 1917, authorizing the 
President to ptovide for the government of the iuands, 
would be superseded at the next session of Congress 
by a permanent government act. No such act, 
however, has yet been passed. The islands were left 
under naval control until 1931, when jurisdiction was 
transferred to the Department of the interior by 
executive order. 


Turkey Takes the New Road 

Mr. D. Jones and Miss Peisen show in the 
World Order that the Turkish Republic under 
the able leadership of Mustafa Kemal ‘may bring 
as an offering the best from her Oriental culture, 
to place beside the ideals she finds in Western 
civilization* r— 

Just as the Athenian youth of ancient Greece 
pledge himself to honesty, loyalty, and progress for 
his city, so too the Turkish youth of today takes a 
serious pledge to his, a new nation. His consecration 
is, "I am a Turk, honest and industrious. My duty 
is to protect those weaker than I, to respect my 
elders, to love my country sincerely. My ideal is 
to raise myself higher and to continue in the path 
of progress. I make a gift of my life to the life of 
Turkey." It is upon such a spirit as this that the 
new Turkish State is being built and one asks, "Can 
it fail r 

Back of the creation of this new republic stands 
the inscrutable figure of Mustafa Kemal, who was born 
about hfty years ago into, a poor Turkish family living 
in the city of Salonika. He was trained in the military 
schools of his country and since has served his state 
faithfully as a military expert. While still in school 
he became interested in revolutionary doctrines, and 
participated in the organization of secret societies 
which were opposed to the despotism and practices 
of the Sultan's government. It was this attitude 
growing and intensifying with the passing of the 
ears that ultimately placed Mustafa Kemal at the 
ead of the present Turkish Republic. While the 
actual events of his coup d'etat took place rapidly, 
his rise to power covered 4 long period of years. 
It was a determined, ruthless struggle based upon a 
complete confidence In his own ability to lead his 
country to much-needed reforms. Upon gaining the 
Presidency, Mustafa Nltm,al immediately set to work 
to build a new state, to create a renewed nationalism, 
and to instill within the Turkish nation a restored 
self-confidence. Along with his desire for personid 
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power his policy includes two phases, Turkey for the 
Turks, and the Westernization of that State. 

Turkey seems to be on a new high road to 
civilization. The future rests in her visions of the 
West and <in her dreams of her Oriental past. 

On this new road Turkey may bring as an offering 
the best from her Oriental culture to place beside the 
ideals she finds in Western civilization, and at last 
these two elements may meet to develop her into 
a lasting and honorable state. 


Supreme Men of our Time 

The Unity writes : 

The supreme men of our time— who arc they ? There 
are» or have been, four men who alone among -all 
the millions of this age of history are destined to 
be remembered so long as man has memory. There 
are generations In the past which have given one 
man to the immemorial future— others which have 
given eight or ten. Ours, it seems to us, has given 
four whom the most distant posterity will not forget. 
First, among these is Mahatma Gandhi, of whom 
it may be said more truly than the English historian, 
R. H. Green, said of Washington— that he is "the 
noblest figure who ever stood in the forefront of a 
nation's life." But Gandhi is more than a national 
leader— he is a world savior. The Mahatma's real 
rank is with the Buddha and the Christ. Second 
is Nicolai Lenin, the Russian revolutionist, who in 
an hour of chaotic stress, delivered a people from 
disaster, and laid deep and sure the foundations of 
a new civilization. We may accept or reject Lenin's 
policies, like or dislike the man $ but we must all 
agree that his colossal genius achieved one of the 
few supreme feats of human statesmanship, THird, 
Albert Einstein, the "monarch of the mind" 1 To 
say that this scientist is the greatest thinker of his 
time is not enough. It must be added that in all 
the history of thought, there arc only two names 
Aristotle and Newton, to match his own. Last of 
these immortal four we would name Sigmund Freud. 
As Columbus discovered new continents in the outer 
world, so this Viennese psychologist discovered new 
continents in the inner world of the mind. In addition, 
he conceived and formulated a technique, like the 
art of navigation, for exploring these unknown 
regions of men's life. These are the supreme figures 
of this age. Not wholly lost is a world which can 
produce such men, for in their very genius is the 
promise of new worlds yet to be upon this earth. 


Child Labour iu United States 

The following is a brief suramarjr of the report 
of the child labour movement in the United 
States, reproduced from the Monthly Labor 
Bew/w : 


A considerable decrease in child tabor occurred 
in /P33, bher the industrial codes began to be 
effective. TMs is indicated by the very decided drop 
in empbyfritit" issued to children under fd 

’ icularly for work in factories. The 
‘ child labor, set Up by the codes 
laUor stondards In aft except four 

? >ron6uhced effect ^ noted in 
br whidi employment certificates 
required. These and other pdnts are 
in a survey, made by the United States 



m, 

ocdipations 
dre aeneralty 
brought out 


Children's Bureau, of children receiving their first 
employment certificates for work in manufacturing^ 
mechanical, and mercantile industries, messenger service,, 
and certain other occupations. 

China’s Ministers of Beauty 

Sister Daya in the course of discussing some 
aspects of Chinese art and aesthetics in the 
Message of the East says : 

The mould into which Confucius sought to pour 
the mind of his people, had to do, it is true, with 
dignity and the great reserves of spirit, with etiquette 
based upon superiority of humanhood —if we may use 
the term— but it was none the less a mould, rigidly 
defined, and tending to fix the Chinese character in a 
medium which, if unmodified, would ultimately have 
crystallized into a prison-house of thought and action. 
To a large extent, this crystallization did come about, 
but what effect it would have had upon the artistic 
genius of the Chinese at that time, if left to itself, 
we cannot now be sure, because of the immediate 
counteracting influences of Buddha and Lao Tzu. Nor 
can wc, at this present day, measure the extremes of 
unregulated, unsubstantial art expressions which would 
have resulted from a diet of Zen contemplation and 
the absolute freedom of Tao, undiluted by the form- 
sense of Confucius. Each influence played its restrain- 
ing part, yet, I would rather say, it was the Chinese 
mind itself, sane, balanced and aspiring, that with fine 
discrimination accepted only those influences which, 
when combined, would represent the wholeness of 
its well-grounded ideal and vision. 

"Perfect art," says Mr. Binyon, "satisfies both our 
instinct for order and our instinct for freedom... Lao 
Tzu, said to have been born fifty years before 
Confucius, inspired the reaction of the individual soul 
against the communistic systems oF the latter. The 
Confucian ideas . tended in time to harden and freeze— 
a revolt was necessary. However, Mr. Okakura has 
suggestively observed. In this Eastern struggle between 
the two forces of communism and individual reaction, 
the ground of contest is not economic but intellectual 
and imaginative.' In all creative art there is a similar 
contest or dualism. For all art conveys in varying 
proportions, but inextricably combined, ideas of order 
and ideas of energy or freedom .. Perfect art holds 
the two elements in equilibrium." 

"The life-movement of the spirit through the 
rhythm of things," Hsieh Ho's first canon of painting, 
was however, surely liberated by Lao Tzu and by the 
great, deep inward teachings of the mind through Zen, 
rather than by means of the set forms of Ct>nfuc1an 
culture, even though it is these latter we have to 
think for the restraint which kept the movement of 
the spirit within the bounds of the beautiful. ^ One 
cannot read the verses from the Tao Teh King without 
feeling that fluidity of freedom, which has its scrfpturat 
counterpart only in India's great Upanishads, in the 
Isa Upanishad, for example. 

No recognitioE for Manchaktto 

The question of the recognition of Manchukuo 
will exert considerable influence in the way^ of 
establishing peace between Japan and America. 
Still the World Events can not justify Japan’s 
Manchurian invasion and says : 

Conciliation does not obligate us to sanction 
wrong. Not even our own Imperialistic conquests,^ 
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which Japan is imitating, can justify toleration of 
the Manchurian invasion # the evil has to stop some- 
time and be declared an outlawed method, yet no 
chip-on-the-shoulder policy will aid China, whose 
chief government has been working in collusion with 
the Japanese invaders. Rigid adherence to law and 
treaties ourselves, with insistence upon it by others, 
is a patience- trying but eventually sound policy, if 
not adequate, best under existing conditions. 


The Nazi Brand of Lunacy 

The Catholic World editorially writes : 

"Whom the gods would destroy they first make 
mad'' was -and is —a good old apothegm But recent 
events seem to indicate the need of a revised version : 
Whom the gods would destroy they first make 
ridiculous. Perhaps it is the same thing. To be 
ridiculous and not to know it is to be mad. So long 
as we can laugh— a healthy laugh— we arc sane. When 
we cease to laugh, especially when we cease to laugh 
at ourselves, we arc insane. When the sense of 
humor goes, sanity goes with it. And no sense of 

humor is complete unless it enables us to see how 

funny wc are. Hence, to cure a crazy man, get him 
if possible to laujzh at himself. 

Now, for example, sec Hitler and the Hitlerites. I 
have read a good deal about their kind of lunacy. 
Mrs. Eddy had the idea that one could be killed by 
thought. That theory may be debatable, but it appeals 
to the imagination, you needn't shoot a man— and go 
to the electric chair for it. All you have to do is to 

send a murderous thought in his direction. If your aim 

is good, he drops and that's all there is to it. But 
the business is simplified even more, at least as far as 
your conscience is concerned, if he himself plunges a 
thought like a stiletto into his heart. This is just what 
the Na^sis have done. 

Enough ! let's observe them in the act of committing 
felo de se, first making our acknowledgments of Mr. 
Gunther (Vienna correspondent, Chicago Bails Nem) 
from whom wc borrow a few of the excerpts he has 
clipped from the Nazi Press : 

"Christ cannot possibly have been a Jew. I don't 
have to prove that scientifically. It is a fact."— Dr. 
GoebbelSi Minister ot Propaganda 

^^Hitler is a new, a greater, and a more powerful 
Jesus Christ."— Alois Spaniol, leader of the Nazis in 
the Saar. 

"Though their historical forms come from the Orient, 
all religions , are derived from German monotheism, 
because the Nordic race originated religion,"— Professor 
Hermann Hollander, Nazi theologian. 

"Adolf Hitler is the real Holy Ghost."— Dr. Kerri, 
chairman of jibe Purssian Diet. 

"Roman catholics arc the black vultures of German 
nationalisim and^ the drummers of discord in the Ger- 
man nation. We will not stop until we have scratched 
them out of the lives of the German people."— Storm 
Troop Leader Ammerlahn. 

"The creator of mankind appeared 2,000 years ago 
in the form of Chmt. Today God reveals himself to 
the German people again in the form of Hitler/'— 
Welt des JCaufmanns, trade paper. 

"The Germans have no feeling of guilt or that they 
are born ' sinners. Even If the German sins he does 
not lose direct connection with God."— ’Professor 
Frederick Halier, of Tubingen University* 

"I treasure an ordinary prostitute above a married 
Jewess."— Dr. Goebbels, Minister of Propaganda 


"Generally speaking, the Nordic race alone can* 
emit sounds of untroubled clearness, whereas amono 
non-Nordic men and races the pronunciation is impure, 
the individual sounds are more confused and like the 
noises made by animals, such as barking, snofingy 
sniffing, squeaking. ^That birds can learn So talk 
better than other animals is explained by the 
fact that their mouths are Nordic in structurc-^that 
is, high, narrow, and short-tongued. The shape 
of the Nordic gum allows a superior movement 
of the tongue."— Hermann Gauch in Neue Gcundlagen 
det Rassenforsc6ung. 

"We begin with the child as soon as he is three- 
years old. As soon as he begin to think, he gets a 
little flag put in his hand, then follows the school, the 
Hitler Jugend, the S.A., and military training. We do 
not let him go $ and when all this is past, then comes 
the Arbeitsfront and takes him up again and doesn't 
let him go till the grave, whether he likes ft or not," 
—Dr. Robert Ley, chief of Nazi trade unions. 

"The absence of all-round abilities in women is 
directly to be attributed to the fact that woman is 
vegetative."— Dr. Rosenberg. 

"The idea of National Socialism is an accomplishment 
of the human soul that ranks with the Parthenon, the 
Sistine Madonna, and the Ninth Symphony of 
Beethoven."— Dr. Rosenberg. 


Selfless Heroism of a Nameless 
Chinese Prisoner 

The Message of the Ehst has : 

A nameless Chinese prisoner sacrificed his life for 
little Helen Priscilla Stam, orphaned at the age of three 
months by the murder of her missionary parents, it 
was disclosed today. W. J. Hanna of Toronto, an 
official of the China Inland Missions who brought the 
child here from Wuhu, Anhwei Province, to live with 
her grandparents, told the story. 

After the execution of Mr and Mrs. John C. Stam 
at Miaosheo, Suthern Anhwei, last Deceml^r, the Com* 
munist captors of the Stams were on the point of 
killing the child, Hanna said, but a man who had been 
released by communists only a few hours before from 
the village prison pleaded for the infant's life. 

"Don't harm an innocent thing like this" he urged ^ 
"it has done no harm to us" 

"Who are you?" a Communist officer asked. "Why 
do you intercede for the baby?" 

The prisoner said he had no connection with ''these 
foreigners," Hanna related, but begged that the baby's 
life be spared. 

"Who will forfeit his life for the child ?" the officer 
asked. The released prisoner volunteered, and was 
killed on the spot. The baby was spared', and was 
found after the retreat of the Reds in an abandoned 
house. 

Hanna, who made a through investigation of all 
the circumstances of the Stam murder, said this ac- 
count had been amply authenticated by Chinese 
witnesses. 


Hellenic Tragedy of Existence 
At the height of her culture ancient Hellas 
conceived two differe^jl; aspects of the tragic view 
of life— Homeric and Dionysian— ijrhich have been 
permanently enshrined in Greek dramas by lahir 
masters. Prot MeWaldt in the Re^search and 
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Proffi'ess^ a quarterly review of German Science, 
ehows the difference between the two : 

A tragic conception of life has nothing in common 
'With resignation and scepticism i it is even diametrically 
opposed to these. For such a conception involves 
darine, lenergy, and unconcern, personal risk, even to 
annihilation, desperate battles with gods and men, in 
•a word : heroism. In resignation and scepticism on 
the other hand, under the cloak of a cool feeling of 
superiority are hidden nothing but weakness of the 
will, morbidity, a cowardly shrinking from action, in 
a word : making compromises with men and matters. 

The Ionic epic of Homer and the Iliad in particular 
Furnish us with the first instance such a tragic 
•conception of life. Nations lighting for a woman who 
however beautiful, remains but a courtesan, the dis« 
union of the people in the Trojan as well as in the 
Achaean camp, the wrathful spite of Achilles towards 
Agamemnon, his king, the latter's vain obduracy 
towards his best, most faithful and hitherto most 
unselfish ally-all this entanglement, not in the net of 
•guilt, but in the net of one's own inflexible will, is 
tragic in itself, incessantly callina forth tragedy. 

This attitude of the mind and the soul of the 
Hellene was suddenly invaded by a movement which, 
born as the former from deeply religious instincts, cut 
across the heroic conceptions of life : the worship of 
Dionysus. Contrary to the noble, manly, serious, 
and well-balanced though forceful attitude of the 
Greek whose feeling and belief are intrinsically heroic, 
the new worship seemed to be a picture of rudeness, 
•of an effeminate want of self-control and a wildness 
without bounds. The psychic experiences under whose 
auspices the new worship affected the noble families, 
the struggles against the new God, the heroic destruc- 
tion of the fighters, are reflected in a whole series of 
•legends. The Dionysian feeling, too, must have found 
an adequate part of the Hellenic character as one of 
the centres of its strength. 

What does the tragic element of the Homeric hero 
<on$ist in, and what is tragic in the Dionysian 
element? The hero is experiencing an incessant 
struggle with the world and for the world. He must 
untiringly battle against the unfathomable ordinances 
••of supernatural powers, which appear to him un- 
favourable to man, against mean aspirations of men 
who are instinctively hostile to him, against the demon 
in his own heart, must fight with all his powers, even 
to sel! -annihilation for the universal ideal whose 
advocate and model he is. 

He always stands up for a justice higher than it 
-ever can be realized in this world. The purity and 
inevitability of the idea which he represents, and the 
utter impossibility of carrying it through must, in our 
opinion, give rise to that inner contradiction of events 
which we call tragic. Thus the tragic hero himself 
in his fight with powers beyond his control, achieves 
what is really superhuman. In his fight for the natural 
laws which he has in mind, he seems to wrong Divine 
Justice, because of his own accord he aims at 
ireconstructing the apparently disturbed order of thines. 

It IS not only the heroic personality, however, who 
rises above human nature to the region of gods, but 
also the Dionysian one. Its power grows up from 
profound and obscure instincts, from animal and sexual 
•clement, becorhing effective in an insensible reckless 
frcnzy> breaking laws, satisfying only its own desires 
4Bsid working ttsclr MP jto the highest sensual lust. He 
f9^$ the bidhest price be can, just the same as the 
tragic hcro-^ls own IHe. But, like him, he, too, 
mmi the diScripancy of existence » only in a 


struggle with the world can he serve his religious 
beM. That is fits tragedy. 

Now it would be easy to prove the tragic concep- 
tion of life of the Attic people from the main works 
of Aeschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides. Aeschylus is 
pious in the pure ancient Attic sense. He sees the 
world from the point of view of the tragedian, he 
sees the pain that comes over men because they take 
upon themselves the responsibility of their actions « 
but he is full of a manly and glad confidence in the 
final kindness and justice of the gods. Sophocles is 
different. He accentuates the logic and inflexibility 
of the tragic law. The human figure of this poet 
stands out in a clear light against the dark background 
of a far stricter conception of life: he demands a 
calm submission to the inscrutable and hard will of 
the heavenly powers. The tragedies of Aeschylus 
reflect personalities who are firmly rooted in a 
community, with Sophocles the fate of the tragic 
personality already takes its course rather apart from 
such tics. Ajax's position in the military community 
is just as isolated and solitary as that of Antigone 
towards the authority of the State, and the tragedy 
of Oedipus, too, is not a political, but an individual 
human one. The individual is thus more conspicuous 
with him. This is the case in a yet higher degree 

with Euripides, because his tragic conception of life, 
more even than that of Sophocles, has been influenced 
by the sophistic movement of his time. 

Only a period like that of the height of Hellenic 
culture could grasp and formulate the full tragedy of 
existence Pericles was the last in this series : the 

heroic greatness and moving tragedy of this statesman 
once more embody the lofty mind of that epoch of 

Hellenic culture at its height and, as its main 

characteristic, the tragic conception of life. 


Sir Patrick Geddes’ Educational Advice 

Mr. P. L. Boardman while paying a tribute 
to the memory of Prof. Geddes, the Scottish 
biologist, city-planner and sociologist and 
Darwin’s favorite pupil, says in The Common- 
weal : 

Professor Geddes had three children, but unlike 
Rousseau he accepted the task of bringing them up 
himself. He regarded the tendency to let nursery 
school and kindergarten assume all responsibity for 
the young as evidence of the increasing uselessness 
of the American home. He firmly believed that in 
any nation in any age the home has inevitably the 
first duty and the first privilege in education. 

He wanted them to grow up with a first-hand, 
accurate knowledge of the worlds of nature and of 
man i he wanted them to develop an unspoiled 
appreciation of life in all its manifestations! in the 
laws and beauty of the physical universe, in the 
human mind, in whatever lay beyond and above. 
Consequently, he replaced the elementary instruction 
of the three P's with a procedure which he called 
the three H's. 

First, the heart. By this he meant that the first 
approach to learning should be through the emotions i 
for example, the affection and interest whidh are so 
vital as a baby learns to talk. Likewise he put the 
child's first contacts with environment on an emo- 
tional basis : from physical enjoyment of fresh air 
and sunshine to simple wonder and delight at the 
beauty of nature. 

Next came the hand. As his children grew older 
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Professor Geddes led them into physical experience 
^ j j , , world around their home. From mere 
ti^dling in the gardens they came to perform tasks 
of cultivation while their play expanded into more 
and more systematic explorations of the surrounding 
countryside. By way of introduction to the world 
of mechanics and trades they made boxes, not only 
to increase manual skill but to contrive some useful 
object. 

And then the third H, the head. Geddes always 
claimed —and proved in his own family — that the 
natural result of emotional experiences, of whole- 
hearted work and play, was tremendous mental 
activity. 

The significance of their training, as I see it is 
this. Public instruction in every country, whether of 
1900 or 1950, is satisfied if pupils can spell "olive 

tree" or any other word correctly. J/et it cares 

nothing about those vital experiences which Geddes 
gave his children. They could spell "olive tree" but 

they also knew what such a tree was biologically 

historically and in spiritual significance. They knew 
why it was the symbol of peace, of agricultural 
prosperity, and incidentally they learned much of 
Mediterranean geography, history and culture. 


A Challenge 

The following message, which originated five 
years back re-appears in thi^ Unity: 

To the Representative Heads of Christendom : 

His Holiness, the Pope. 

His Eminence, the Archbishop of Canterbury. 

The President of the Federal Council of Churches. 

The Presiding Bishop of the American Episcopal 
Church. 

Reverend Sirs : 

There is being enacted today, in India, a drama, 
consisting of a gigantic effort, led by Mahatma Gandhi, 
to win the freedom of the nation by the use of non- 
violence, a method, in contrast with the method of 
force, which must find a strong appeal in all Christian 
hearts, especially at this season. 

you are earnestly urged to interpret this great 
movement, to the end that you, as well as your con- 
gregations may enter into sympathy with this exhibition 
of spiritual power which promises so much to displace 
the old war program, and also to join in prayers 
that this non-violent method may be kept free from 
breaking out into blood-shed to the disruption of the 
peace of the world. 

Edmund B. Chaffee, 

Abel 1. Gregg, 

John Haynes Holmes, 

Clarence y. Howells, 

Edwin Fiirley, 

Sydney Strong, 

Harry F. ^ard. 

Clergymen. 

(Editorial Note : Five years ago this msssage, 
inspired bV Dr. Sydney Strong, was sent to official 
heads of the Christian world. It was dated April 17, 
1930. On this, anniversary date it is republished here, 
in reminder that India still challenges the sympathy 
and support of those who would walk in the ways 
of the Spirit.) 


Liberty, Absolute Principle of Right 
The same paper editorially writes : 

\^hy should those who deride and deny civil'' 
liberties be protected in the enjoyment of these 
liberties which they would refuse to others if they 
had the power ? This is a question which is getting 
more and more pertinent every day. The CommunistSi. 
for example ! In Russia, they have made the cleanest 
sweep of civil liberties known in modern times* 
Even the Tsars fell short of the Bolshevist standard 
of tyranny. In this country, as in other countries, 
the Communists arc perfectly frank in saying that/ if 
or when they gain control of government, they will 
ban freedom of speech, assembly, and press upon the 
instant, yet they insist upon the full enjoyment of 
all these rights as guaranteed by the hated bourgeois 
democracy which they would destroy. Why should 
we bother to see that their insistence is effective ? 
Or take the Roman Catholic Church 1 This hierarchy 
IS now complaining bitterly against the persecutions 
visited upon their priests and communicants^ by the 
radical government in Mexico. But this same hierarchy 
has itself been guilty of dreadful persecutions, and. 
if placed in supreme control by any country, would 
undoubtedly deny to others the liberties they now 
claim for thcmsjcives Why should we be concerned 
about their present plight south of the Rio Grande? 
In answer to these questions there is only one thing 
to be said, and that is that liberty is an absolute 
principle of right. It is granted and guaranted 
not on the basis of any pragmatic plea of 
expediency, although there is a potent case for 
liberty from the standpoint of social practicality. 
At bottom the justification for civil liberties is 
none other than that of abstract justice. This is 
our ideal— that men should be free I And "men" means- 
all men, regardless of race and religion, creed and class, 
good and evil. The liberal, in other words, like God 
must be "no respecter of persons." Liberty applies 
even to those who would destroy liberty. This is the 
peril of the philosophy of principle -and also, be it 
said, its glory I 


Potato in Oermany 

The Bulletin of the Hamburq World Econonm 
Andmm, h State institute for political and 
economic science, writes on the utility of potato 
in the food supply of the German people if . 
occasion, such as wars,, arises ; 

In Germany the most important product of the 
cultivated farm is the potato. During the past five 
years the average crop yield amounted to 4400CX)00 t?ns. 
In 1^4 the yield rose to 4700CXXX) tons. Of this total 
only 12500000 tons, approximatgly, were needed for 
table consumption $ in other words, 2$ p. c. of the 
average annual yield of 44000000 tons. 

Primarily then the potato in Germany is a feed < 
crop. This does not mean, however, that its chief 
significance is found in that fact. On the contrary, 
the potato is the most important basis of the people^s 
food supply, and if Germany for any reason should be 
temporarily forced to depend for food entirely upon 
its own resources, it wiP be possible to surmount the 
difficulties with the aid of the potato* 

The role of the potato as the most important food 
of the people suggests the desirability of making it 
durable for a longer time as a human food. Two^ 
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Avays to this end seem practicable. In the first place, 
potato fiakes could be produced from peeled potatoes, 
and these could then be used at least for soups, etc. 
The results of experience on this point gathered in 
former years are already available. A second process, 
however, has lately attracted more attention. It 
enables the raw^ peeled potato to be canned. Tests has 
proved that these preserved potatoes after several years 
retain the same quality as when freshly peeled. By 
means of this process, therefore, it would be entirely 
possible for Germany to create out of the annual 
surplus of the potato crop a fixed reserve, capable of 
bridging over any temporary difficulty in the food 
supply. 


Unemployment and Employment among Women 

Henri Fuss writes in the International Labour 

"Review 

From the social standpoint, women have always 
had to work. Apart from an insignificant minority who 
have no occupation, all adult able-bodied women work, 
if not actually in a profession or trade, at least in the 
care of the household. From the economic standpoint, 
women workers are still indispensable in the over- 
whelming majority of industries, not only because 
without them these industries would suffer from a 
shortage of labour and would have to restrict their 
production^ but also because the wages of every woman 
worker represent purchasing power whose disappear- 
ance would reduce the effective demand tor consumption 
goods, and thus form a further reason for reducing 
production and lowering the standard of living. Con- 
trary to a rather widespread belief, persons who work 
for remuneration do not deprive some one else of 
employment, because their own earnings give them the 
power to purchase goods or services that give employ- 
ment to other persons. Each person's work calls for 
the work of others, and it is on the contrary the idle- 
ness of some that leads to the unemployment of 
others. 

A woman who combines the care of her own house- 
hold with outside employment has to expend a great 
deal of energy, and nearly always too much if she 
cannot afford to employ paid help at home. As a 
remedy for this, it might be possible to consider fixing 
strict limits for the working day of married women j 
but the application of such measure would probably 
meet with great technical obstacles. In these conditions, 
the only practicable solution is no doubt the uniform 
reduction of working hours for all workers in the same 
industry, whether men or women. Such a reduction 
would mean considerable relief to the married woman. 
Later on, when the hours of employment have been 
reduced even below what is at present contemplated, 
as a result of further technical progress, there will 
probably be a considerable increase in the employment 
; of married women outside the home, because they will 
be able to combine it with their household work with- 
out the danger of being overworked. In addition, the 
husband too will be able to devote a large proportion 
of his increased spare time to household duties, which 
will themselves be progressively lightened by the im- 
proved equipment of the newer houses. 

It will be seen, therefore, that the placing of women 
in various occupation, including domestic work, does 
not laiM any fiindiunental difficulties. The present 
vdiffi^tiefe are nfercly transitory, they are due partly 
to ^ ctoresaton, but also to the unequal distribution 
^ Ihe national income, vj^iich is itself one of the causes 
of <)ep^ As soon as economic equilibrium 


has been re-established on firmer foundations of social 
justice, there will be work for all, both men and women. 
Even as things are at present it would be a step in 
the wrong direction to regard openings for employment 
as a matter for rivalry between men and women. There 
are already sufficient elements of discord in human 
society without adding to them in this way. 

Is India Never to walk alone ? 

While reviewing the present political situation 
in India in Asia 8j. Ramananda Chatter jee 
says “i am an old man of seventy and I myself 
do not care a two pence for Dominion Status.” 
He further observes : 

Hypocrisy is the homage which political cunning 
has to pay to political idealism. The Government of 
India Bill now before Parliament is hailed by its 
makers as an instrument of progress framed to safeguard 
both British and Indian interests and at the same 
time permit a substantial ^advance in self-government 
for India. Probably the average man or woman on 
both sides of the Atlantic sincerely believe that the new 
Bill is a genuine step forward in the right direction, 
that considering the complexity of problems any 
government in India will have to face it could not well 
yield more to the clamor of Indian national sentiment, 
that if Indians will only show themselves ready to 
cooperate and work the proposed constitution further 
advances will be rapidly forthcoming, ^hy so much 
fuss and outcry, then, from India ? Peally, Indians 
appear to be a trying people I 

As proof of Indian perversity, resolutions and 
motions in scathing language condemning the Bill or 
the Joint Committee Report on which it is based have 
been passed by the Legislative Assembly, several pro- 
vincial Legislative Councils, the Indian Congress Party, 
the Liberal Party, the Congress Nationalist Party, 
the All-India Moslem League, the Independent Party 
(Moslem) as well as many other organizations and 
countless citizens' meetings held all over India. Pro- 
minent individuals of as different backgrounds as the 
Aga Khan and Dr. Ambedkar, the spokesman of the 
Depressed Classes, have expressed their disillusionment, 
disappointment and dissatisfaction over the proposed 
legislation. Thus far no party and no representative 
group have approved the Bill, not even the Indian 
Princes, who on Februaty 25 characterized it as 
unacceptable in its present form and ralse'^ six specific 
obiections. The most that can be said is that the 
other day the Council of State voted in favor of 
giving the new scheme of government "a fa!r trial." 
In a land which is constantly advertised as torn by 
dissensions and internal strife, here indeed is a re- 
markable degree of unanimity. 

The sophistry of the opponents of Indian self- 
rule within any measurable distance of time may be 
summed up in the familiar saying, ''Rome was not 
built in a day." True, but it did not take quite so 
long a time to build V^ashington, Melbourne, Tokyo 
or New Delhi. The art of statesmanship, like all 
other arts, is and can be learnt in a single lifetime. 
The British baby who afterward grows up into a 
statesman is born just as ignorant as the Indian baby. 
All the famous British statesmen confbined did not 
physiologically transmit their statesmanship to British 
infants in general for making these infants accomplished 
statesmen at birth. British infants are no more born 
with the general's baton or the statesman's portfolio 
than are Indian babies born with the coolie's spade 
or the clerk's pen. 
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The Santal Woman 

This is English rendering of a poem by the 
poet Rabindranath Tagore on the above subject, 
published in The Visva-Bharati Quarterh/ : 

The Santal woman hurries up and down the 
gravelled path under the sfjtmool tree , a coarse grey 
san closely twines her slender limbs, dark and com- 
pact } its red border sweeping across the air with the 
flaming red magic of the palasfi flower. 

Some absent-minded divine designer while fashion- 
ing a black bird with the. stuff of the July cloud and 
the lightning flash must have improvised unawares 
this woman's form j her impulsive wings hidden 
within, her nimble steps uniting in them a woman's 
walk and a bird's flight. 



A Santal Woman 

With a few lacquer bangles on her exquisitely 
modelled arms and a basket full of loose earth on 
her head she flits across the gravel-red path under the 
5/5/moo/ tree. 


The lingering winter has finished its errand. The 
casual breath of the south is beginning to tease the 
austerity of the cold month. On the himjfiuri 
branches the leaves are taking the golden tint of a 
rich decay. The ripe fruits arc strewn over the amlaki 
grove where the rowdy boys crowd to pillage them, 
Swarms of dead leaves and dust arc capering in a 
ghastly whirl following sudden caprices of the wind. 

The building of my mud house has commenced and 
labourers arc busy raising the walls. The distant 
whistle announces the passing of the train along the 
railway cutting, and the ding-dong of the bell is heard 
from the neighbouring school. 

1 sit on my terrace watching the young woman 
toiling at her task hour after hour. My heart is 
touched with shame when I feel that the woman's 
service sacredly ordained for her loved ones, its 
dignity soiled by the market price, should have been 
robbed by me with the help of a few pieces of 
copper. 


America and the Orient — Prospects of 
International Co-operation 

India and the World publishes an 'address 
delivered by Dr. Taraknath Das before the 
Social Science Club of the University of Mary- 
land on the above subject. In conclusion he 
refers to the grant of independence to the 
people of the Philippines and says : 

The statesmen of the United States, with mature 
deliberation, have decided to grant full independence to 
the people of the Philippines within a few years. I am 
fully in favor of this policy, because it will serve the 
best interests of the United States and promote better 
understanding between the East and the West. 1 am 
an advocate of friendship between the United States and 
China and also the United States and the Western 
Powers which have vital interests in the Orient. In this 
connection, one must remember that Great Britain has 
the most vital interest in the Far East. This interest is 
rooted in India and it has branched out to other parts 
of the Orient and Australia. Therefore/ from my point 
of view, in studying the problems of the Orient, one 
should not ignore India as Britain's exclusive possession, 
but regard it as a vital factor in world politics and 
world economics. 

To-day, the problems of the Orient form a very 
vital factor of World Politics. They are influencing 
American world policies affecting relations with all 
nations specially the great Powers of the West. The 
first duty of American statesman is to promote the 
welfare of the American people. This can be best 
served by promoting the ideals of peace and better 
understanding between the East and the West, Every 
intelligent American citizeb has a self-imposed obligation 
to further this national mission of serving Humanity. 
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Alexander in the Panjab 

The following is taken from Indian Stale 
Railway Mayazine : 

They had found it hard enough to overcome an 
cnem^ who brought only some twenty-two thousand 
effectives into the field, and did not relish Alexander's 
declared intention of leading them across the Ganges 
which they were told, was thirty-two furlongs wide 
and a hundred fathoms deep and had its farther bank 
bristling with enemies ! Kings awaited them trans- 
Ganges who were able to put eighty thousand horse, 
two hundred thousand foot, eight thousand chariots 
and six thousand fighting elephants into the field so 
they were credibly informed. This was too much of 
a good thing ! Clearly there was a limit even to 
Macedonian endurance. Much grieved and incensed 
as he was at his army's mutiny Alexander was' obliged 
to bow to necessity and take the homeward trail. 
But he had no intention of allowing posterity to 
believe that he, at least, had suffered from ‘cold feet.' 
>5^ith pardonable vanit;y he set about marking the 
farthest limits of his advance by erecting monuments 
which he designed should stand as memorials of his 
prowess for all time. Besides altars to the gods he 
left behind him arms of dimensions larger than were 
worn and mangers, bits and bridles of huge size- 
deceptive memoria to exaggerate his glory and impose 
upon the credulity of posterity which would thereby 
believe him to have been less a man than a demi- 
god. '^herc arc Alexander's altars now ? Subsequent 
history makes no mention of them -lcgend is 
equally silent. Most probably they were soon 
despoiled -or the shifting sands may have covered 
them “for the topography of the Panjab has undergone 
many changes since Alexander's time and the rivers, 
especially, no longer run in their former channels. 

Speaking of Porus Plutarch observes : "'Almost all 
historians are agreed in relating that Porus was four 
cubits and a span high, and that when he was upon 
his elephant which was of the largest size, his stature 
and bulk were so answerable, that appeared to 
be propoitionably mounted, as a horseman on a 
horse/' He must have been somewhere about seven 
feet tall— a veritable son of Anak ! Nor was the 
elephant's sagacity less remarkable than its rider's 
thews. Like its master it fought with great courage 
all through the battle until perceiving at last that 
Porus was overcome by the numerous daits with 
which he was wounded the faithful elephant, to 
prevent his falling off, gently knelt down and began 
to draw out the arrows with its trunk 1 Rough 
surgery no doubt— but do not forget that Porus was 
a giant ! 

“The Austro-Asiatic^^ A False Linguistic Family 

“The fundamental relationship of the munda 
languages ^vith the nieobare.se, the khasi, the 
mon-khrner languages is es(abli.shed beyond any 
doubt”— this conclusion of Father Schmidt, 
reached in 1900 and so long unrefuted, has been 
seriously questioned by M. W, P. de Hevesy, 
Paris, in Journal of the Bihar and Orissa 
Research Society. We make only a few extracts 
from it : 

It is , much to be regretted that Father Sc6midt 
had not known somewhat better the santali language 
on which he based his alleged discovery $ for then he 
would ^ have at once noticed that he was taking a 


wrong step. There are, for instance, in this language 
two suffixes, the most common of all, forming (besides 
fulfilling other functions), nouns : the suffixes ic' and 
aX'/ Should Fattier Sefimidt had known them, he 
would have never considered these suffixes as parts 
of munda roots : and it is just the same for the 
suffix ok,' which in santali forms the reflective verbs. 
These are errors which alone make a great many of 
his comparisons useless. 

Fattier Sefimidt often uses borrowed santali 
words for his demonstration. Santali and the munda 
languages in general have largely drawn upon the 
aryan languages, upon Sanscrit , hindi, sadani, bihari 
and others j then from persian, and even from arabian : 
and, lastly, from the diavidian languages, particularly 
from oraon. Faffier Sefimidt does not take this 
circumstance into account, since he works with arabian 
words, such as fialfial f3i), fiarakat (38), bajat (69), 
jam (75), tear (125), batik (2C6), sttilm (293), bawa 
(337) ; with Persian ones, such as arra UO). dil ( l63), 
goroni (256), bus (324) j with dravidian words, as 
oraon gadyad and gadit (44), carrna (60), bolat 
(28S) and others; and lastly with more than a bundled 
indo-aryan words, many of them being even indo- 
curopean. 

Thus we are very far from the "beyond any doubt" 
and from the "certainty'’ that Father Sebmidi resolute- 
ly cried out in his work regarding the position of 
munda. The relationship he claimed to have discovered 
is proved by nothing ♦, while on the contrary every- 
thing leads one to conclude that munda languages 
arc related to ouralian and rnor particularly to finno- 
ugrian languages, and arc even languages belonging 
to the ugrian branch of the latter stock. - a branch 
which so far included only the vogoul and the 
ostjak, both of Siberia, and the magyar (hungarian) 
in Central Europe. 

So one can see how dangerous it would be to 
keep on in linguistics the use of the term "austro- 
asiatic." 


“Conciliation of Debt” 

AKrieultuml indebtodness has been a probiran 
in all parts of India, and the measures for its 
relief adopted in one part should be carefully 
considered in another. Mr. V. Ranidas I^intulu, 
while di.scussinfi: the possible measures for the 
relief of agricultural indebtedness in Madras in 
The Nfw Aye refers to the board of conciliation 
of debt system adopted in the (fentral Provinces. 
He says : 

Adoption of measures for the compulsory concilia- 
tion of debts so as to scale them down to the extent 
of the debtor's capacity to repay is, I think, a very 
necessary measure of relief which is called for in the 
abnormal conditions created by the acute economic 
depression. There seems to be much scepticism abou* 
the chances of success of such a scheme, ^e are 
however not asked to write on a clean slate. The 
experiment is being tried at least in one province in 
India, namely, the Central Provinces. A review of 
the working of one of the debt conciliation boards 
in that province, namely, Khurai Debt Conciliation 
Board, recently issued by the Central Provinces 
Government, is a very interesting document. The 
review says that during the period of a year and a 
half covered by it, 2790 applications involving debts 
amounting to Rs. 30.67 lakhs were received. Certi- 
ficates under section 15 (1) of the act declaring that 
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the creditors had unreasonably refused amicable 
settlement were issued in QOf cases for debts a^fire* 
gating to Ps. 12.96 lakhs. This means that these 
debts will not carry any further interest and that the 
creditors will not get their costs if they go to Court. 
To that extent it is a tangible means of relief to the 
debtors concerned. Inc review goes on to point out 
that agreements under section 12 (I) between creditors 
and debtors we-'e executed in 1693 cases for debts 
^Sfif^vJ^ting to Rs. 16.17 lakhs and that debts were 
conciliated for a sum oi Rs. 8.37 lakhs, resulting in 

a remission of 48 3 per cent of the demand. It is 

further pointed out that even in regard to secured 
debts 20 per cent had come under agreement. It is 
also reported that a certain amount of private con- 
ciliation of debts has been carried out in the area, 
owing to the moral pressure of the atmosphere 

cj^eated by the existence of conciliation boards. The 
Government of the Central Provinces proceed to say 
that ifievc is no evidence to indicate tHat operations 
ot tfic Board fiavc resulted in any^ appreciable 

restriction of agricultural credit for curn nt needs. 
Ihe experiment tried in the Bhavanagar State under 
the guidance of Sir Prabhasankar Pattani is another 
instance of the success of a debt conciliation scheme. 
Those who doubt the efficacy of debt conciliation 
as a measure of relief of agricultural indebtedness, 
especially the Government of Madras, will 1 hope 
revise their opinion in the light of facts disclosed in 
the review of the Central Provinces Government and 
the Bhavanagar experiment. 


Social Legislation in Baroda 

Jhu’oda is one of the progressive >Staies in 
India. Mr. Jatindra Mohan Datta, m. sc., ri.., 
writes on “Social Legislation in Harodn” in 
r/fc Ilindn lirricir partly thus : 

The present Gaikwad of Baroda is one of the fore- 
most, if not the foremost, enlightened rulers of India. 
Long before the social workers and reformers and 
progressive legislators of British India thought of pre- 
venting infant marriages by legislation, the Gaikwad 
enacted the Infant Marriage Prevention Act No. VII of 
1904 whereby the marriage of a boy below 16 and 
that of a girl below 12 was penalized. In 1932 the 
respective ages have been raisad to 18 and 14. Also 
all marriages of persons below 8 years of age have 
been declared void. Not content with the mere passing 
of the Act, the Gaikwad has entrusted the work of 
exercising general supervision over the operation of the 
Act to the Na^a Mantri. Unlike the British Indian 
Sarda Act, there are provi.sions in it for allowing infant 
marriages under certain circumstances. 

A Hindu Divorce Act has also been enacted. During 
the last year only 58 cases for divorce and one for 
judicial separation were filed j although the Hindu 
population of the State is about 22 lakhs. “"There was 
only one case in which advantage of the new Act was 
taken by a plaintiff belonging to a caste in which 
custom does not allow divorce. The plaintiff, who was 
a Dcccani Brahmin lady, succeeded in obtaining divorce j 
there was nef opposition from her husband," 

The Caste Tyranny Removal Act passed last year 
had it origin in the recommendations of the Committee 
appointed to consider the system of 'gols in Gujerat 
(corresponding to our Gotra) and the prohibition of 
marriages outside of prescribed *gols\ The Committee 
pointed out the evils arising* out of this system and 
recommended legislation for their removal. Under the 


Act it is illegal for the caste leaders to excommunicate 
persons on the ground that they have contracted such 
marriages and for the breach of similar social customs. 

Inspection of Schools , 

The follow! n£^ appears in The Progress of 
hMueniinn : 

As It Should Be 

The inspection of education cannot be regarded as 
an end in itself* the ideal towards which it works, or 
should be, that of rendering it superfluous. It is certain- 
ly to be desired that educational progress should be 
maintained at such a rate as will, before very long, 
diminishd the need for the inspector's functions of 
watching and trying to increase the return for public 
expenditure. The c.Ktent, however, to which inspection 
would be necessary in a perfect system worked by per- 
fect agents is a matter which is hardly likely to call 
for early consideration. 

As Tfc Is 

(For the present) it is not infrequently declared 
that the aggregate volume of inspection is too great, 
that there is duplication of central and local inspection, 
that the schools are harassed and their work interrupted, 
that manager and teachers are embarrassed and pin; to 
unnecessary expense by the different demands and 
'‘fads" of successive inspectors, or alternatively that 
inspection is dominatend by an ideal of cast-iron uni- 
formity and tends to suppress initiative and discourage 
experiment, and that the best way to get good value 
for public money is to get good teachers and "leave 
it to them." 


The Aristocratic Bed Bug 

The.sc extracts are (luoted from The Oriental 
U alelnnait and Herald of lleaUh 

It is some consolation that, after a satisfying meal, 
the bedbug does not return early for another, '^hilc 
fleas and lice will feed more than once within 
twentyfour hours, the bedbug can dispense with 
food for weeks and even for months. It has 
been kept alive sealed up in a pillbox without 
food for more than a year. On examination after this 
enforced fast, the parasite was still alive but as thin 
and transparent as oiled paper. This ability to fast 
almost indefinitely enables the bedbug to bide its time 
successfully in houses which have been left uninhabited 
for months. 

The reputation enjoyed by the bedbug as a carrier 
of disease is vaguely lurid. The list of diseases spread 
by bugs is, in fact, quite long. It is so fashionable 
and easy to credit biting insects with various diseases, 
particularly tropical diseases. The diseases of which 
the bedbug is still suspected of being a carrier are 
plague, kala-azar, a form of relapsing fever, a human 
spirochetosis closely resembling infectious jaundice, 
and, last but not least, yellow fever. 

Obviously it is no easy matter to fight a parasite 
that can scale walls and climb down pipes and gutters 
from neighbouring houses into one's own where it can 
afford to fast a year, if necessary, while waiting for 
its chance. Sporadic efforts to track down individual 
bedbugs in cracks and crannies are not likely to be 
successful, however much they may satisfy a craving 
for revenge on aa individual offender. He is almost 
certain to have relations in the near neighbourhood. 
A much sounder principle is that of fumigation. 
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Hydrocyanic acid gas is quite the most potent agent 
to use against bedbugs, but it is so extremely dangerous 
that none except an expert should employ it. 

A much safer chemical for fumigation is sulphur. 
The infested house is first carefully sealed up special 
care being taken with fireplaces, windows, doors and 
keyholes. The brimstone is burned in a saucer that 
has been placed in a larger vessel to receive any 
overflow that may occur. Three pounds of brimstone 
is required for every thousand cubic feet of space in 
the house. Although four or five hours are said to be 
sufficient to kill every bedbug in the neighbourhood, 
it is safer to leave the house sealed up for twenty-four 
hours. 

If for any reason wholesale fumigation is undesirable, 
much can be done by spraying cracks and cravices 
throughout a room with petrol. A useful emulsion 
for spraying with a hand syringe consists of 3 parts 
of the soft soap dissolved in 15 parts of hot water, 
to which from 70 to 100 parts of kerosene, petrol or 
benzine have previously been added gradually, and 
with much shaking. The emulsion, which should be 
milky, can also be introduced into cracks on a brush 
or feather. 


Kural Reconstruction in India 


The Government of India do not seem to 
view any planned economie system with favour. 
For the rural reconstruction of India some sort 
of planned economic system has got to be 
followed. Prof. Krishna Kumar Sharma develops 
this point, while criticizing the government 
attitude, in The Indian lievieu as follows : 

The Government of India, however, seem to be 

against the introduction of a planned economic system, 
in this country , for according to Sir James Grigg's 
speech in the Assembly planned economy has not 
succeeded in any country. He said that America was 
not happy despite President Roosevelt's New Deal, 
that japan's prosperity was only skin deep, that 

Italy and Germany were not fairing any better and 

that Russia, the arch planner of them, was in the 
throes of economic tyranny. He further remarked : 
"Now we know where we are. For this mild 

benevolent regime that now exists, we are to subsitutc 
an autocratic sway." But the real issue is whether the 
Indian masses are satisfied with the existing economic 
conditions under "this mild benevolent regime." 
Conditions would not have been better, probably they 
would have been worse, if those countries had not 
started economic planning. Probably it cannot be 
dented that conditions are better than they would have 
been in the absence of economic plans in Germany, 
Japan, U. S. A., etc. Things may not have been 
prosperous in the countries which had done economic 
planning j but they are certainly superior to those in 
India where no plan has so far been started as shown 
by the following table : 


NATIONAL INCOME ANB WEALTH 


U. S. A. 
Canada 
U. K 


Japan 
Br. India 


Population 

Income 

health 

(millions) 

per capita 

per capita 


Rs. 

Rs. 

122 77 

2,053 

9,365 

I0'37 

1,268 

8,023 

46- J8 ’ 

I,0Q2 

6,371 

65*36 

271 

2,308 

27173 

82 

441 


The Other Side of the Soviet System 
of Education 

The Soviet Republic has made long strides in 
educating the children of the soil. But the sort 
of education they receive, is not at all without 
any defect. The following from the same paper 
will be illuminating ; 

Michail Koltzov, the gifted Communist journalist, 
recently discussed in an article in Pravda (Moscow) 
the present status of Soviet education in its various 
aspects. He says that a six-year old girl, Ludochka, 
educated in a children's home, knew "that it was 
disgraceful to be a slacker, that God was only for the 
bourgeois^ that there was no revolution abroad, that 
rabbits were killed by being struck on the head, that 
in a certain store, felt boots were sold without special 
cards, that if a bag was stolen, the money was usually 
taken out, while the documents were left lying in a 
prominent place * she knew some swear words } she 
knew that if a nail was driven into a tyre, the truck 
could not move on. 

She breathed heavily into my face in order to 
convince me that she had eaten onions. But she 
did not know that it was wrong to drive the nail 
into the tyre, that you should not cat from a knife. 
She and her older playmates knew about international 
solidarity, but did not think of offering a seat in the 
car to an old man or woman. Why should I yield 
my seat ? He has a ticket and so have I— and 1 sat 
down before him,' was the children's argument. 

"Our children," laments Koltzov, '"are not taught 
sufficiently the simple rules of collective life.'' He 
affirms that "bourgeois" rules constitute good proletarian 
ethics and wants Ludochka to be taught these rules. 
He wants Ludochka, when she grows up, not only 
to surprise people by her dialectical, practical mind but 
also not to breathe into people's faces, not to cat 
from a knife, be less angular, become in short, a 
a girl with whom one could fall in love. 

But a Soviet teacher may anxiously ask ; "If you 
teach children to pick up things dropped by elders, 
to help them in small things, politely to point out the 
way, when asked, not to interrupt in conversation, 
will not that be teaching rules of the old regime ?" 


Over-crowding in Insurance Market 

Jmurance World writes editorially ; 

Over-crowding of the market by insurance compnics 
is a problem that is seriously confronting many countries 
of the world now-a-days. In our last issne, we pointed 
out that Italy had given a 'polite no' to an Indian In- 
surance Company wanting to start business there on 
the ground that she had already had more than she 
required. Canada also provides the same spectacle of 
over-crowding. According to a news published in a 
recent issue of the Policy, 450 companies besides Lloyd's 
brokers are seeking business from a population less 
than that of Greater London. 

It would be interesting to know how the countries 
of the West try to tackle this difficult problem. They 
restrict foreign companies and many of their*companies 
extend their operations to foreign lands to avoid con- 
gestion. 

In India also the foreign companies should be res- 
tricted to avoid overcrowding which is already great in 
this country. Facilities should also be given to Indian 
companies to extend business to foreign lands. At 
present few Indian life insurance companies write busi- 
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ness abroad. But the small number of Indian general 
insurance companies that have gone there have to their 
credit a large amount of foreign business. In 1932, such 
Indian companies operating outside India had a net 
income of nearly a crorejSI lakhs from Are, 
23 lakhs from marine, 19 lakhs from miscellaneous in- 
surance business. Compared with this, their home pre- 
mium income is not creditable. They received 28^ lakhs 
from fire, 7i lakhs from marine, and 28 lakhs from mis- 
cellaneous insurance business. 

The obvious conclusion to which everybody will be 
led by these statistics is that the Indian companies can- 
not cope in their own country with the very serious 
competition provided by the host of foreign companies 
in India. The sound position of the Indian companies 
cannot be questioned since it is being largely recognized 
in foreign lands also. So we think the only course 
open to India is to restrict the fiow of foreign companies 
here as is being done by many other countries. There 
is no other way of escape from this uncomfortable si- 
tuation of over crowding. 


Social Service in Fascist Italy 

Mr. Miinindramohan Moiilik has given a 
rosuiiio of various social service organizations 
in Fascist Italy in The Jnmranre and Finance 
h\‘nen\ Of the IhpolarorOj the after-'work 
recreational organization, he writes : 

A striking manifestation of social service is given 
by the DopOlavoro,* the after-work recreational 
organization which Mussolini designed and founded. From 
the most voluntary beginings which accompanied 
the rise of the Fascist labour unions when the move- 
ment was in its infancy, the Dopolavoro has grown 
into an imposing organization, incorporated in 1925, 
with a membership of now exceeding 2 million, drawn 
from all ranks of producers. In return for the trifling 
annual contribution of 4 lire the members participate in 
the manifold opportunities afforded for physical and 
intellectual improvement. A travelling theatre, the Car 
of Thespis, brings high-class opera and drama to remote 
rural communities as well as to city workers at trifling 
cost ; free entrance to all museums and facilities for 
travel enable the Italian town and country worker, 
to become acquainted with the treasures of art and the 
incomparable beauties of his countries. Special facilities 
place the recreations of the wealthy— skying 
mountaineering, boating etc.,--within the reach of the 
poor. Opportunities arc afforded for pursuing sports 
of all kinds— football, tennis, boxing, swimming etc. — and 
for educational improvement— lectures, classes, voca- 
tional schools etc. And here again the organization 
is inserted in the framework of the State j it is one of 
the channels through which constant contact is main- 
tained between the Government and the people. 

‘‘Origin’' of Castes 

Mr. Nagendra Nath Ghoso, m. a., n. l., writes 
on the subject jn Man in India : 

On the question of the "origin" of castes, as 
distinguished from the innumerable varieties of "con- 
ditions" which promote, extend, intensify or 
exaggerate castes once they have taken root, I should 
be very much adverse to looking for very recondite 
origins of the institution. The four chief historical 


* Dopolavoro literally means after-work. Dopo- 
after % Uvoro=»work. 


caste-organizations are the Indo-Aryan, the 
Roman (Patricians vis-a-^vis Plebs), the Spartan 
(Citizens against Helots) and the ^hiteman- 
Negro differentiation of the United States of 
America. All the three first-mentioned were, pre- 
historic institutions of which the Indo-Aryan only 
has survived to this day. The Whiteman -Negro 
differentiation in the United State of America has 
grown, so to speak, under our eyes. I am personally 
convinced that the probable "origin" of castes becomes 
fairly apparent from a study of this one institution 
alone. 

Difference in colour by itself does not explain the 
origin of the Whiteman -Negro caste differentiation in 
the United States. Illicit connections between them 
arc frequent, and licit one's too are not rare. At the 
root of the differentiation lies fear and strong 
aversion bred out of fear. If the Negro had not 
come to impress the White community in general as 
a serious cconomico-politico-social "problem ' from 
the moment the United States became self-conscious 
as a nation the Negros would not have been relegated 
into a caste of "pariahs," as they have been in that 
country ever since. The colour prejudice came later 
as a consequence but was not the cause thereof. 

It is not the black Negroes only who arc outcastes 
in the United States. The Chinese, the Japanese, 
Indian visitors to the States, and the Red Indians are 
all today inferior castes in the eyes of the American 
White in different degrees proportionate to the fear 
and aversion with which they arc regarded. And yet 
there still arc families in Virginia who have not given 
us boasting of their rcd-blood descent fronr the 
romantic winning as bride of Pocahontas by the 
famous pioneer Captain John Smith. Infective 
analogical extension too has unquestionably played 
its part in this evolution of the American caste 
system. 

The White officials in India were fairly on the 
way to becoming a special caste in relation to the 
rest of the population for similar reasons. Within 
recent years we have seen the Eurasians relegated into 
the newly designated Anglo-Indian caste from analog- 
ous motives. The Hindus' intensified caste -aversion 
towards the Mahommedan is owing also to closely 
related causes. The Patrician -PIcb caste aversion 
in Sparta very probably had like origins. All these 
arc instances of castes arising or intensifying through 
aversion which is more or less one-sided. Caste-* 
aversion may be mutual when there arc occasions for 
each caste fearing the other as a "probicfn," or 
become so by analogical reasoning and provok^ re- 
ciprocation. A conquering or dominating people who 
are constantly in fear of losing their rulers' job is 
exceedingly prone to develop this one-sided corporate 
caste-consciousness. The general feeling of aversion 
of the European peoples towards the Jews tends to 
develop into caste-hatred whenever and wherever they 
are felt to have become a political or economic 
"problem," and the Jews have reciprocated this 
feeling. 

Swami Upadhyay Brahmabandhav 
Swami Upadhyay Brahmabandhav is still held 
in hif?h esteem by his countrymen for his whole- 
hearted devotion to the p-use of his country. We 
make the following extracts from a paper on him 
by B. Animananda in New Hemw : 

To demonstrate practically that a convert to Christianity 
could be as loyal as any orthodox Hindu to the heroic 
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inspiration of India's past, the Swami opened, in Septem- 
ber, 1901, a small school in Simla Street, Cacutta. This 
school was conducted on the ancient Aryan ideal of 
^iivii and sts^y^a, preceptor and pupil : and Animananda, 
who had been trained in hcafimacfiary:a^ (studentship 
regulated* by the laws of celebacy, simplicity, religious 
observance and manual labour) in the monastery at 
Jubbulpur was in chari^c of it. 

In the same month of the previous year Upadhyayji 
had written in Sopfiia an article on Rabindranath 
Tagore prophetically entitled : 'The World-Poet of 
Bengal'. The acquaintance of the Shami and the poet 
now ripened into friendship. In a conversation they had 
in 1001 on education, each found a kindred spirit in the 
other, and each bch'eved that the other would be helpful 
to him in the realization of his ideal. With the work 
of Simla St c:t School the poet was in no way con- 
nected, except that, escorted by the Swami, he paid a 
short visit to it, when the boys rose from their seats, 
bowed down, and touched his feet with their hands, 
as they had been previously instructed. Very soon aft. r 
this visit, in December 190 f, the bovs of the school, 
together with several prospecti/e onc> secur:d by the 
Swami and Rathindranath Tagore, the eldest son of the 
poet, formed the first batch of the brahma -/7:tris of 
the Ashrama-Vidyalaya at Santiniketan In this school 
the poet generously acceptet the title of g.imtd 2 va, 
replete with heavy le p '•n ibi ides. Up^dhvayii heipzd 
as an organizer and visited th • Ashrama from time to 
time while Animananda, as teacher and house master 
was with the boys night and day, and out of class 
hours, with the Swarni's guidance and the poet's 
approval, supervised and participated in all the 
activities of the Ashrama Life. The association 
of the two, the organizer and the superintendent 
with the Ashrama soon came to an end, and in August, 
1902, Upadhyayji had to found a new institution in 
Calcutta which was eventually christened the S^jcaswato 
A:^atana (abode of wisdom). 

About the activitio:? iti En^'-lanil 

he writes ; 

While in the Bodleian Library at Oxford, the Swami 
chanced to find a copy of his own magazine, the 


Tweniietb Centucs- This introduced him to the late Mr. 
Macdoncll, Boden Professor of Sanskrit, who consented 
to preside over a lecture on Hindu thought. Other lec- 
tures by the Swami were in due course presided over 
by Dr. Caird of Oxford and Dr. McTaggcrt of Cam- 
bridge and the 'penniless Brahman' succeeded in forming 
an influential committee for the foundation of a chair 
of Hindu philosophy at Cambridge. Similar chairs he 
hoped to found at Oxford and Edinburgh on his con- 
templated return to England in 1904. But this was not 
to be. The Indian lecturer he recommended was not 
accepted by the Cambridge authorities, and the scheme 
fell through. 

This failure led him to turn his thoughts again 
to India, for he felt that it was not only Europeans 
who were against the caste system and the Vedanta, 
but that Indians themselves had become blind to the 
soul-elevating character of the Varnasvamn Deanna 
( Jastc System) and to the beauties of the Ved nta 
philosophy. Accordingly, he started daily in Bengali to 
propagate his views. This was Sandbyia, the Evening, 
which sold like hot cakes in Bengal. c>u /7 7 ^ pur- 
pose was to reate sclf-re>p:ct among the people, to 
drive out fear from their hearts, and to teach then to 
love and venerate 'the Vedas, the Vedanta, the Brahman 
and the Vavnasramci Dbarnij' Then and then only, 
the Wami thought, would the Hindu be stong in his 
immemorial culture, and India take its proper place 
among the federation of nations. Let your Siidhana 
dbavma (persodal observance) be what you like, he 
reasoned, but never renounce your sQinctjj dnQrniJ 
(social observances). Be a Mohammedan or a Christian 
if conscience leads you to the one or to the other, but 
continue to remain a Hindu, a Bengali. This teaching 
of the Swami deserves the earnest and sympathetic 
attention of all students of religion. 

Believing that the British educational policy was res- 
ponsible for the downfall of India, the Swami hurled 
indignant, defiant anathemas against the ruling race, This 
brought on a charge of sedition against Sondbs^i, but 
he refused to take part in the trial' and before its con- 
clusion died suddenly and unexpectedly of a delicate 
operation in the Campbell Hospital This sad event 
occurred on the twenty-seventh of October, 1907. 


BENES: MAKER OF A STATE AND 
A DRIVING FORCE IN EUROPE 

By ‘N" 


D r. Edumd Bone?* * the foreig’n Minister ^ of 
Czechoslovakia, is one of the most striking 
of front rank politicians in modern Europe. 
Clear about his aims, formed with taking close 
and careful account of realities, tenacious in 
sticking to them, ingenious and induvstrious in 
working out ways ^ind methods to advance his 
hold on affairs, Dr. Benes is to-day a dominant 
figure behind many of the vital scenes in 
Europe, exercising over them a great and in 
several ways (leteritiiriing influence. The general 
public outside knows comparatively not much of 
the great role played by him in its extent and 

* The imine is pronunced as ‘‘Benesh.” 


intensity, for Benes has a strong preference for 
quiet methods. He is no showman. lie avoids 
as much as possible figuring on screens or getting 
into popular press headlines. His speeches oiler 
little of sensation. He has not his eye to dramatic 
eflect. He is at a minimum before popular gaze. 
And yet to-day he assumes a foremost position 
as a driving and controlling force of Europe^s 
affairs and their future. The story of his rise 
to the present position and the part he plays at 
present which is one of greatest international 
significance are as interesting as instructive. To 
realize these clearly, one would do well to turn 
to the new book dealing with his career and 
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role written by the distinguished historian, 
Professor Pierre Crabites.^' 

‘‘I have never seen Benes. 1 have not cor- 
responded with him. I know but few of his 
intimates. There is not a drop of Slav blood in 
my veins, 1 have been led to write of him 
because I look upon him as being Central Europe^s 
soundest statesman. 1 am obsessed by fear of 
another war’. 

“The press of Europe and America has spoken 
of Mussolini as the man of the hour. He is 
colourful. His personality makes excellent new’s- 
paper copy. I .am afraid, however, that his love 
of limelight and Italy’s vVustrian policy unfit him 
for the ])r(‘sent emergency. French politics are 
now so comfdicated that 1 fear France cannot 
supply the statesman called by the existing condi- 
tions. England ai>pcar8 to be reluctant to assume the 
mantle of leadership.” 

‘i am eonvifjce<l that F/luard Benes is the man 
who has the courage, the driving power and the 
brain. It has struck me tlial his career should 
be made better known.” 

With these words pructiciilly (h’ubites opens 
his study and review. 

Renes became the Foreign Minister of 
(V.ecboslovakia at the conipartively young age of 
.‘>5. From great obscurity he jumi>e(I quickly 
to a leading position. He came from a peasant 
family and not a rich one. He had to work 
hard liimself to sup[)ort his education. Q.uite 
early in lib^ li(i came in contact with groups 
that were actively and deeply concerned with 
(V.cch rivival. Professor Masaryk, the most 
prominent figure among these, discerned quickly 
the al)ility and worth of Bcne.s. There soon 
(levelopcd between the two a partnership which 
has (continued unl)roken. Those were hard and 
tense limes. A broad-based national cinaneipa- 
lion movement was being (piickly developed 
among the C/echs, a nation with a great and 
historic pa.st,t hut who had come to fall under 
foreign domination. Austria as the dominating 
external Power kept a rigid control. Renes 
pondered on the past of his peoi)le to the extent 
useful to feed confidence and hope without 
fallitig to an attitude of mere contemplation or 
overlooking the study of modern developments 
and tlie imi)ort(ince of using them, estimated 
well the currents useful for national liberation, 
watched the choking effects of foreign domina- 
tion, and became strongly consumed with the 
feeling to devote all his energy and mind for 
the emancipation of liis people. He did not 
allow his feeling to take the form of impotent 
rage. He worked along constructive lines, avyare 
of the nature of the circumstances and barriers. 
But practical realisju (lid not mean the exclu.sion 

* Benes, Stateatnaa of Central Europe (Koutledge: 
Lo»>don. 12ah. fid.) 

t A clear and connected acc()iint of this is 
supplied by the recent publication A Short 
History of Oxechoslovakia, By l^rofessor Dr. Krofta. 
(William and Norgate : London. Tsh fid.) 


of a bigger and widen* ideal of which he held 
a clear picture. Towards this he advanced as 
circumstances favoured or warranted. And when 
he felt that conditions had come to drive on 
to the goal, he was (juick in detenmning to 
make use of them for this purpose and most 
resolute and resourceful in keeping up the march 
to success, mastering difficulties with amazing 
energy and astounding ability, displaying often 
an almost uncanny skill and knowledge of men 
and affairs. 



Dr. Eduard Benes 


Benes was just thirty years old when the 
War broke out. He quickly realized the 
significance the latter event held for the 
emancipation of his people. He did not, 
howev(T, oviudook the sti'ength of reverse currents. 
These he (dassified according to categories. The 
opening appeared as better and bigger with the 
battle of Marne, With that Benes made up his 
mind. He held before him the picture of the 
Czechoslovak State to bo established. With tact, 
perservc^rance and industry ; studying well all 
the currents and cross-crurrentsa t play; estimating 
and (lealing artfully and ably with different 
individuals in charge of affairs especially in 
Italy, France and England, a regular galaxv of 
them with varying attitudes and opinions, 
ClementJeau, quick and decisive, Poincare, firm 
and logical, Berthelot, understanding and helpful. 
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Briand, wavering and unsettled, Lloyd George, 
concerned greatly at a critical period with making 
separate peace with Austria cutting across the 
plan of bringing to life the Czechoslovak State, 
Genenal Smuts, England\s expert on Central 
Europe who had his doubt whether Moravia was 
in Austria or Hungary, General Franchet 
d^Esperey, who opened separate negotiations with 
Hungary and confused Croatia Slovenia with 
Czechoslovakia, and a host of others ; skillfully 
winning and using the services of influential 
publicists in foreign countries ; keeping well hold 
on the movement at home working in close co- 
operation with Masaryk and dexterously capitalizing 
the latter’s great reputation, Benes advanced 
the claims of the Czechoslovak State fn his 
mind, step by step, till by the end of the War, 
he had secured for it a recognition in many 
ways greater than that obtained by Poland or 
even by an already existent State as Rournania. 
A remarkable performance and a great 
achievement. '' The moves taken to realize this, 
al)ly dis(mssed and clearly described by Professor 
Oabites, at the same time throw interesting 
side-lights of general political merit, and as such 
greatly add to the value of his book. 

The task of consolidating the new State called 
for skill and attention no less great tlian that 
needed for bringing it into existence. The 
problem was not an easy or light one. (Currents 
of opposition were many. P(^rsons with 
experienee to take charge of affairs limited. 
VVliole departments had to be created and 
manned afresh. Czechoslovakia, however, soon 
got over these and settled down as a stable 
State, t A great deal of the credit for this, 
parti<*ularly in settling various foreign (‘implica- 
tions, meeting the minority problem, and building 
a widely laid and efficient foreign service, goes 
to Dr. Benes. At present Czechoslovakia can 
claim as retaining well its stability, without 
having succumbed to upheavals that have over- 
powered many neighbouring States, maintaining 
a liberal tradition, and keeping a leading position 
in progressive outlook. The stability is well 
evidenced by the fact that Dr. Benes himself has 
continued without break as the country’s Foreign 
Minister. 

To-day Benes is a very active force behind 
various international councils in Europ(3. Many 
new moves owe their origin to his initiative. 
His is a directing hand behind several others. 
He is hard at work at drawing plans and pushing 
them up to meet the great tension with elements 

♦ Detailed information relating to this with 
accounts and surveys of great value are furnished 
in Benes’e own significant publication .—My War 
Meynoirs (Allen Unwin : Ijondon). 

t A brief account of this is given by the book : 

Ten Years of Oxeelwslovak politics By Borovicka 
(Orbis Publishing Company : Prague. 2sh. 6d.) 


of danger in various directions introduced and 
strengthened by new currents released and 
some developments in their wake which concern 
Czechoslovakia as well vitally. The drawing of 
the Little Entente States* as a closely functioning 
unit in regard to important Issues is greatly his 
conception and work. He has kept a strong 
guiding hand in the evolution of the idea of the 
Balkan Union. f He has maintained a grip in 
bringing some sharp turns in Italian policy. He 
is seen working indomitably for the plan of 
Danubian economic federation as a solution to the 
Austrian issue. His influence is keenly behind 
the new Franco-Russian negotiations. He influ- 
ences profoudly the run of big international dis- 
cussions, silently and from behind the scenes. He 
is great at pulling chains leading to key positions. 
Behind all these stands his close: knowledge of the 
various currents at play. Benes is a groat stu- 
dent, a man of wide scholarship and master of 
many languages. His capacity for work is im- 
mense. A life-long non-smoker and non-drinker 
of alcohol he is said to be in many ways of an 
austere disposition, but makes no fetish about 
these. Benes is a great negotiator, extrenudy 
patient but enormously determined, liecognizing 
well the value of close contacts, he never allows 
his State to be a mere pawn. As early as 1920 
when France entered on negotiations with Hun- 
gary over the head of Czechoslovakia and -vitally 
touching the interest of the latter, he took strong 
and independent action and brought out the 
Belgrade Treaty. In recent period when tin* 
Four Power Pact was drawn up he got l)is claims 
recognized and his aims advanced in effect, with- 
out fuming like Poland. Since then he has been 
exerting great weight on the direction of many 
developmens of great international significance 
and is now keeping a re.solutc and forceful hand 
in the direction of affairs in Europe. 

Czechoslovakia hokls this month its general 
election. There is little doubt felt, whatever hap- 
pens, of Dr. Benes returning again or continuing 
as the Foreign Minister, He stands out already 
as a dominant figure and force in European poli- 
tics and the coming period is likely to bring him 
to greater significance. Professor Crabites’ book 
is a publication of great contemporary interest 
and especially as an account of Benes’s part in 
the direction of national emancipation movement 
and creation of a State, a very useful contribution 
to political literature, well worth careful study. 

Prague, 

7th May, 1935. 

* Little Entente States comprise Rournania. 
Jugoslavia and Czechoslovakia. * 

t The Balkan Union at present have as parties 
to it. Greece, Turkey, Rournania and Jugoslavia, the 
two latter at the same time being members of the 
Little Entente. 




India a ""Small State ^ in the League 
of Nations 

Readers of newspapers know that India 
is among the States which are members of 
the Ijeague of Nations. rhcy also know 
that she is the only dependent country 
‘‘enjoying” the membership of the League. 
They do not re(piire to be helped to guess 
that, as the British Gov(irnment of India 
selects the persons who act as India’s 
delegates (!) to the League Assembly, that 
Government has thereby managed to got one 
vote more by bringing about India’s member- 
ship of the League. But they do not all 
probably know that, though India is, next 
to China, the most populous country in the 
world, she is considered a “Small State.” 

Mr. William E. Rappard read a paper 
some time iigo on “Small States in the League 
of Nations” before the Geneva “Institute of 
International Relations” which has appeared 
in PolitimI Science Quarlerly, He begins 
the paper by saying : 

Anyone at all conversant with the political litera- 
ture of the day will readily understand what is 
meant by Small States, when mentioned in relation 
with the League of Nations. But^ he who idly 
believed that words had no other significance than 
that given by the dictionary might well be surprised. 
China, with a population about ten times as great 
as that of France or of Italy, is a Small Slate. 
Brazil, with an area ten times as large as those of 
France and Italy combined, was, until discontented 
with her status as such, a Small State member of 
the League. Spain, Poland, India, Australia, Canada, 
arc counted as “ small members ” of the League, 
as are Sweden, Holland, Luxembourg, Albania, 
Belgium, Hungary, Denmark, Switzerland, Liberia 
and Panama. 

After citing these examples the writer 
observes : 

It is obvious, therefore, that smallness depends 
neither on population nor area. Nor does the status 
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of a Small State stand in any relation to its place 
in history, to its neutrality or belligerency in the 
World War, to its geographical situation, to its form 
of government, to its possession of colonies, to its 
degree of civilization, to its per-capita wealth, nor 
to its aggressive or pacific policies. In fact tlie so- 
called Small States within the League of Nations 
have nothing in common which distinguiriies them 
from others, except that they enjoy no permanent 
representation on the Council. And they are 
deprived of this privilege bc^cause they arc not so- 
called Great Powers. And they are not so-called 
Great Powers because they are not considered such. 
And they are not considered as such because in the 
history of the nineteenth and early twentieth 
centuries they have not been militarily dominant or 
at least prominent. Small States are, as my friend 
Max Huber called them already Wore the war, 

Nichtgrosstaaten** And they are “ Nichtgrosstaaten ^ 
because their relative weakness is reassuring for 
their more powerful neighbors. 

The Council referred to in the foregoing 
extract is the executive body of tl»e League 
of Nations. Great Britain, France, Italy 
and U. S. S. II. are permanent members of 
this body, and at present 10 other States are 
elected as temporary members. These are 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, Mexico, Spain, 
Denmark, Argentina, Australia, Portugal, 
Chile and Turkey. The population of these 
States are H2, *14.7, 16.4, 24, 3.56, 11.85, 
6.6, 6, 4.3, and 14 millions respectively. The 
population of India is 353 millions. 

Nor is India’s coiitributiou to the expenses 
of the League negligible. In his paper in 
Political Science Quarterly Mr. E. Rappard 
writes : 


Today the ratio of contributions betwe<^ thfl 
States permanently represented on the Counml and 
other States is as follows: 


United Kingdom 

.. 105 

China 

.. 46 

France 

.. 79 

Spain 

.. 40 

Germany .. 

. * 79 

Canada . . 

.. 35 

Italy 

.. 60 

Poland 

.. 32 

Japan 

India 

.. 60 
56 

Albania . . 

.. 1 
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, 'Japan and Germany withdrew from the 
League in 1933. ^r. .Rappard writes with 
regard to these : 

It ^11 be noted that in this realistic realm of 
hnanoe, we are Tory far from the legal theory of 
equality. Not only arc there very great differences 
betweeh burdens incumbent upon the Great Powers 
and the Small States, but in neither category is 
there anything even approaching equality. These 
figures show more clearly than any abstract demons- 
tration hot only the unreality of the fiction of inter- 
national equality, but also the artificial character 
of the bipartite division of countries into Great 
Powers and Small States. 

India is nat a permanent member of the 
Council, nor has she ever been elected a 
tenjporary member. 

The Secretariat of the League is its per- 
manent Civil Service, at Geneva, and is 
theoretically said to be composed of nationals 
of nearly all Member States. But no Indian 
has ever held any high office in it. 

The Permanent Court of International 
Justice consists of 15 judges and 4 deputy 
judges, hone of whom is or ever has been an 
Indkn. The Governing body of the Interna- 
tional Labour Office includes a representative 
of Governmeut of India. 

Though India has been treated with con- 
tempt by the League owing to her subjection 
to Great Britain, its most influential member, 
other Small States, which are small literally 
in every sense, have not been similarly slight- 
ed. Mr. Kappard writes with regjlrd to the 
anrmal sessions of the Assembly of the 
League of Nations : 

.... the 14 ordinary Afesemblies have had 13 
preddents all drawn from Small States, that is, in 
turn from Belgium, Holland, Chile, Cuba, 
Switzerland, Canada, Yugoslavia, Uruguay, Denmark, 
Salvador. Roumania (Twice), Greece, and South 
Africa. [The Fifteenth Assembly had as its presi- 
dent Mr. Sandler of Sweden.— Ed., P, S. ^.1 

India is absent from this list. 

Similarly of 18 International Labour Conferences, 
9 have been presided over by citizens of Small 
States. Furthermore of 50 other international 
conferences held under the auspices of the League 
rq the course of the last fifteen years, which we 
have been able to consider from this point of view, 
33 have had chairmen from Small States. 

But none of these sixty-eight luteniatioual 
Conferences was presided over by an Indian. 

Beginnings of Tggore*s Fame Abroad 

liAst month Rabindranath Tagore com- 
pleted tfie ii^venty-tourth year of his life. 


The occasion brought him many felicitations 
from far and near. 

He had been famous in Bengal as a great 
author years before he came to be known 
abroad. It was tlie translations of some of 
his works into English which made him known 
outside Bengal and certainly outside India. 
As regards these translations, the editor of 
The Modern Rev'ew, who had the honour of 
editing "The Golden Book of Tagore/' wrote 
in the Foreword to that work : 

' There is an impression abroad that no English 
translation by Rabindranath of any of his Bengali 
poems was published anywltere before the Gitanjali 
poems. This is a mistake. As far as 1 can now 
trace, the first English translations by himself of 
his poems appeared in the February, April and 
September numbers of The Modern Review in 1912. 
So far as my knowledge goes, this is how he came 
to write in English for publication. Sometime in 
1911 I suggested that his Bengali poems should 
appear in English garb. So he gave me translations 
of two of his poems by the late Mr. Lokendranath 
Pal it. Of these Fruitless Cry appeared in May and 
The Death of the Star in September, 1911, in The 
Modern Review. When I asked him by letter to 
do some translations himself, he expressed diffidence 
and unwillingness and tried to put me off by play- 
fully reproducing two lines from one of his poems 
of whi('h the purport was, ‘on what pretext shall 
I now call hack her to whom T bade adieu in 
tears? ’ the luimorous reference being to the fact 
tliat he did not, as a schoolboy, take kindly to 
school education in English and its concomitant 
exercises. But his genius and the English muse 
would not let him off so easily. So a short while 
afterwards, he showed me some of his translations, 
aj^king me playfully whether as a quondam school- 
master T would pass them. These appeared in my 
Reviviv. These are, to ray knowledge, his earliest 
]>uhlished Fraglish compositions. Their manuscripte 
are with mo now.” 

What has been .said above relates to the 
translation of Tagore's poems by himself. 
Translations of some of his short stories in 
prose by other hands had appeared earliex in 
The Mode} n Review. For instance, We Croum 
Thee King had appeared in January, 1910, and 
The Sheleion in lAarch, 1910. 

It was Sir William Rotheftstein who intro- 
duced Rabindranath to the poet Yeats (who 
wrote the introduction to the English Oitanjali)^ 
Stopford Brooke, and other literary and artistic 
celebrities. It was Rothenstein who ^^proposed 
to the India Society that they should print, 
for its members, a selection of Tagore's 
translations of his own poems. Yeats, when 
the Committee agreed, generously offered to 
write an introduction ; ho had previously gone • 
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carefully through the tinnslations, respecting 
Tagore's expressive English too much to do 
more than make slight changes here and there. 
Indeed Yeats was as keen over the issue of the 
book of poems as he would have been over a 
selection of his own lovely verses.” (Rothen- 
stein's Men and MemorieHy vol. 2, page 266.) 

“The poems were published by the India Society 
with the title of Gitanjali. They were well received 
and were favourably reviewed in The Times Literary 
Supplement ” — {Ibid,, p. 267.) 

It was the winning of the Nobel Prize for 
literature which made Rabindranath Tagore 
famous outside Bengal, and that prize was 
awarded to him for his English translation of 
OitanjalL The credit for bringing about the 
publication of GUanjali in English belongs to 
Sir William Rothenstein, as pointed out above. 

How did that eminent painter come to 
know Rabindranath a.s* a very yreal lUerary 
genius*^ — We say, a very great literary 
for Rothenstein had met Rabindranath 
during his (Rothcnstein's) visit to India, but 
knew him mainly for his ^^Htrikingly handsome 
figure” and “inner charm.” We come to know 
of this meeting from the following passage in 
his Men and MeywrieSf vol 2, pp. 240-250 : 

Then Ahanindranath Tagore and his brother 
Gaganendranath came to take me to their home 
at Jorasanko; a delightful house, full of lovely 
things, of paintings, bronzes, stuffs, and musical 

instruments I was attracted, each time I went 

to Jorasanko, by their uncle, a strikingly handsome 
figure, dressed in a white dhoti and chadur, who 
sat silently listening as we talked. I fell an imme- 
diate attraction, and asked whether I might draw 
him, for I discerned an inner charm as well as 
great physical beauty, which I tried to set down 
with my pencil. That this uncle was one of the 
remarkable men of his time no one gave me a hint. 

Sir John Woodroffe, who, with Sir Harry Stephen, 
had visited me at Benares, knew the Tagores well; 
it puzzles me that he told me nothing about 
Rabindranath, for we discussed both Ahanindranath 
and Gaganendranath. (Italics ours.-- Ed., M, R,) 

When and how then did Sir William 
Hothenstein (Jome to know that Rabindranath 
was an eminent writer ? It was on the 27th 
May 1912 that the poet left for England— for 
the third time. The following passage in 
Rothenstein's Men and Meniories, vol. 2, page 
262, relates to this period : 

I happened, in The Modern Review, upon a ttans- 
lation 01 a ^ory signed Rabindranath Tagore, which 
chgmed me; I wrote to Jorasankth— were other such 
stories to ^ had? Some time afterwards came mi 
exercise hook containing translations of poems by 
Rabindranath, made by Ajit Chakrabarty, a school* 


master on 'the staff at Bolpur. The poem^ of k 
highly mystical character, struck me as heing stiR 
more remarkabb than the story, though Ipit rough 
translations. Meanwhile I met .... Promotto LaU 
Sen, a saintly man, and a Brahmo, of cemrse. He 
brought to our house Dr. Brajendranath Seal, then 
on a visit to London, a philosopher with a hrilliaal 
mind and a child-like character. They both wrotO 
to Tagore, urging him to come to London; he would 
meet, they s^, at our house and elsewhere moa 
after his heart. Then news came that Rabindranath 
was on his way. I eagerly awaited his visit. At 
last he arrived, accompanied by two friends, and 
by his son. As he entered the room he handed me 
a note-book in which, since 1 wished to know more 
of his poetry, he had made some translations during 
his passage from India. He begged that I would 
accept them. 

Sir William goes on to say ; 

That evening I read the poems. Here was poetry 
of a new order which seemed to me on a level 
with that of the great mystics. Andrew Bradley, to 
whom I showed them, agreed: *lt looks as thou|^ 
we have at last a great poet among us,* he wrote. 

I sent word to Yeats, who failed to reply; but when 
T wrote again he asked me to send him the poems, 
md when he had read them his enthusiasm equalled 
mine 

Tagore’s dignity and handsome presence, the case 
of his manners and his quiet wisdom made a marked 
impression on all who met him. One of the first 
persons whom Tagore wanted to know was Stopford 
Brooke; .... Stopford Brooke asked me to oring 
Tagore to Manchester Square; ‘but tell him,* he 
said, ‘that I am not a spiritual man.* 

In succeeding pnges of his book Sir 
William Rothenstein writes how Tagore met 
Hudson, Woods, Ezra Pound, G. B. Shaw, 
Wells, Galsworthy, Andrew Bradley, Masefield, 
J. L. Hammond, Ernest Rhys, Pox-Strangways, 
Sturge-Moore, Robert Bridges and others. 

Provision of Deaf h Sentence for 
Affernpf on Hitler* s Life 

According to a Berlin message, dated May 
26 last, 

Even unsuccessful attempts to harm the person of 
Herr Hitler will henceforth be punidliable py death, 
according to an article by Herr Ernst Schaefer, 
Director of the Ministry of Justice, in the official 
“Legal Gazette,** explaining a number of new crimes 
which will be defined in the new Criminal Coda 
now in preparation. 

Germany Can Learn From Bengal 
Bureaucracy 

But in Bengal men have already been 
hanged for urisuccoisf'il attempta at murder. 
And the law here is such that anybody who 
makes an attempt to commit a "political** 
murder, even though the attempt be un- 
successful and the man who was intended to 
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be murdered was, say, a village watchman, 
he may be sentenced to death. It must be 
admitted that, as the life of every man is 
sacred, if unsuccessful attempts at murder are 
to be punished, the Bengal law is more logical 
than the new German criminal code in 
preparation, 

Indians in Kenya and Zanzibar 

In Africa white men cannot compete 
successfully with Indians in trade and agri- 
culture, if the conditions be the same. There- 
fore, everywhere in that continent, e,g.] in 
Zanzibar and Kenya, the whites are taking 
advantage of their political power to ruin 
or drive away Indian traders and agriculturists. 
Every endeavour should no doubt be made 
to obtain just and fair terms for these Indians. 
But as neither the white settlers nor their 
ofiBcial and non-official partisans and patrons 
in Britain have any sense of justice where 
Indians are concerned, we do not expect that 
these endeavours will be successful. Never- 
theless they ought to be made from a stern 
sense of duty. 

If India were a free, independent and 
powerful country, the rights of her children 
abroad would stand a better chance of being 
respected and protected. 

University for Assam 

If the province of Assam can pay for a 
separate university for itself, there is no 
reason why it should not have one ; or, rather, 
we ought to say that it should have one. But 
that province does not at present command 
sufficient revenue for ordinary educational 
expansion. And its sad financial plight has 
been recently described by its Governor, who 
has therefore refused for the present to permit 
the introduction of an Assam University Bill in 
the local council. 

A university should be properly equipped, 
A glorified high school or even a glorified 
college ought not to be called a university. 

If things are to be decided according to 
mere popular clamour, which we do not admit, 
it must be the clamour of the majority. Now, 
thpugh the province is called Assam, the 
Assameslb proper are a fraction of its in- 
habUants. The Bengalis, forming 42 per cent 
of the population, are the majority linguistic 


group. And they are not all settlers. In 
many regions they have been there for genera- 
tions and centuries. In fact, these regions 
are parts of Bengal tacked on to Assam 
proper. So, in deciding whether there should 
be a separate university for Assam, Bengali 
opinion also should count — particularly as a 
large portion of the revenue of the province 
is paid by Bengalis. 

Muhammadan Communalism 

At Malerkotla some Muhammadans object- 
ed to the Hindus having a Katlia or a I'ccital 
of some sacred book in a private house, on the 
plea that it disturbed the Muhammadans at 
prayer in a mosque at some distance. As the 
distance is such that there cannot be any 
disturbance worth speaking of, the Muham- 
madans ought not to have objected. But they 
did object, and there was a riot, with many 
casualties. These facts are gathered from 
newspaper reports, for t!)e acumi’acy of which 
we cannot’ vouch. 

Similar things have happened recently else- 
where, for instance, in Raniganj in Bengal. 

Every one is entitled to consider his 
religion the best and should be free to follow 
its dictates, without seeking to interfere with 
the similar freedom of the followers of other 
religions. 

The followers of no religion should insist 
on others yielding to them. If a Katha or 
some Hindu religious ceremony does interfere 
to some extent with Muhammadan prayers in 
a mosque, the Muhammadans should ask the 
Hindus in a friendly way to consult the conve- 
nience of the former. Even if the Hindus be 
perverse or obstinate the Muhammadans should 
not take the law into their own hands, either 
because of fanaticism or of hope of officials 
siding with them. The Muhammadans do not, 
as they cannot, object to, buses, tram cars, 
taxis, private cars, etc., passing in front of 
mosques at any hour of the day, though they are 
a greater cause of disturbance to worshippers 
than any Hindu Katha or aratL Muhammadans 
ought also to consider that though the 
drum-beating and noisy processions during 
Muhafram cause great disturbance to Hindus 
and others, they do not complain or seek to 
put a stop to Muharram celeWtions. They 
ought to consider, too, that, if Hindus were 
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to complain that the Muhammadan’s axan 
interfered with their Ratha or arati or some 
such religious observance, the Muhammadans 
would accuse the Hindus of being fanatical 
and foolish — and justly so. 

It should be borne in mir)d that for more 
than a decade the Hindus of Allahabad (and 
somewhere else) have not been allowed to 
freely celebrate the Rarna-Ulay and yet they have 
not taken the law into their own hands. Of 
course, Muhammadans and others may ascribe 
this law-abiding habit of the Hindus to their 
cowardice and religious indifferentisra. They 
are welcome to do so. But we shall continue 
to hold the opituon that communal fanaticism 
is bad and does not pay in the long run. 

As India is inhabited by the followers 
of many religions, the followers of every one 
of them ought to be tolerant, even if others 
b^ intolerant and cause annoyance. If under 
any circumstances, a remedy has to be sought, 
it should be sought thronerh arbitration above 
all, or through the law-courts in the last 
resort, but never by riotous conduct. Of 
course, personal assault may be resisted. And 
in all cases, insult to or assault on women 
should be resisted to the death, if need be. 

The Communal Decision (No. 1), the 
Communal Decision No. 2 giving the Muham- 
madans more than their proportionate share of 
jobs in the public services even on the 
population basis, the (anti-) India Bill giving 
effect U) the Communal Decision No. I, and 
similar other things must have been understood 
by intelligent Muhammadans as having for 
their object the keeping their community 
aloof from the national movement, though 
they may not have condemned these things. 
But the Muhammadan populace may have 
misunderstood their significance and may 
have made the mistake of taking them 
as an indirect declaration of Muhammadan 
superioi’ity artd a sort of charter for doing 
whatever is necessary to bring home that 
superiority to the Hindus. One of the indirect 
results has been the Firozabad atrocities and 
other undesirable consequences. 

7he Sad PUghf of Firozabad Hindus 

The Hindus of Firozabad believe that the 
attack on them was pre-meditated and 
pre-arl*anged and that some local guardians, 


of law and order, if not actually privy to- 
them, did nothing to prevent the attack, which, 
resulted in many atrocities, the most tragic 
being the death of a whole family , due to 
incendiarism. They have repeatedly asked' 
for an independent sifting enquiry. This 
^demand’ has been backed by the Hindu 
Mahasabha and many provincial and local' 
Hindu Sablias and by the whole Hindu Press 
of India. But the U. P. Government has 
remained obdurate. All autocracies mistake 
such obduracy for strength. 

The climax has now been reached. The 
United Provinces Gazotte of May 1 1 last has 
published a Government notification about 
the quartering of an additional police force in 
Firozabad 'on the ground of the conduct of 
the residents of the town,’ Thereupon the 
Hindus of that town have sent a largely 
signed application to the district magistrate 
of Agra, in which the signatories state that 
the disturbances were the work of some 
Muhammadan evil-doers and the Hindus 
were the victims. Hence they protest against 
the language of the notification which implies 
that the Hindus were to blame aloqg with 
those Muhammadan miscreants. They reiterate 
their 'demand’ for a public inquiry. They 
question the necessity of any additional police 
now, but add that 

“If the Government, as guardians of peace and 
order, think otherwise, we most respectfully request 
you to be pleased to make sure as to who the 
aggressors were, so that they alone might be saddled 
with the cost of the additional police.” 

The request of the applicants is quite 
just and should be complied with. 

An '"Insfifufe for Cultural 
Fellowship"' 

It is not for nothing that in spite of many 
persons working earnestly for a solution, the 
Hindu-Muhamraadan problem continues to 
be a baffling one. For it is being attempted 
to be solved by politics alone. But primarily 
it is psychological. The various communtities 
think that they have radical differences, and 
that such differences are there because there 
is inherent antagonism in their mental consti- 
tutions. So a belief has grown up that their 
disunion is only natural. This belief helps to 
keep up a perpetual feeling of mutual mistrust 
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and distrust. With this sceptiqal frame of 
mind, they have turned to arithmetic for a 
solution, and so, calculations of percentages 
becomer everyday finer and more embarrassing, 
A most necessary supplement to political 
measures, however, would be to bring about 
an understanding of conimon excellences by 
means of sympathetic study of one another's 
cultural heritage and leave the mind to be 
infiuenced by the feeling that they have too 
long been soaked in one another's culture 
to be normally inclined to live on separatism 
under artificial conditions and unhealthy 
provocations. Though entirely lacking in 
any spectacular element, this kind of cultural 
appreciation will surely go far to promote a 
happier outlook. 

With this object in view Mr. Atulananda 
Chakrabarti had written his book called 
Oultural FHlowship in India and for some 
iiirne past he has been trying to start an 
Institute for Oultural Felloivship. Years 
ago in an article in the now-defunct magazine 
Welfare we indicated this line of cultural 
approach to the communal problem, and are 
now glad to find from a news item published 
by the United Press that Mr. Chakrabarti's 
attempt has been reeeiving influential support 
from leading savants as well as politicians. 

Stages of the (Anfi-^) India Bill 

Just as at every succeeding stage of the 
preparations for giving India a new consti- 
tution, beginning with the Simon Commission, 
the proposals, suggestions or recommendations 
had gone on becoming more and more 
reactionary and harmful from the Indian 
point of view, so at every succeeding stage 
the present {Anti-jlndia Bill introduced in 
Parliament has been getting worse day by day. 
As originally drafted, it transferred very little 
power to Indian hands. By successive 
amendments even that little has been whittled 
down and made negligibly small, and not 
only the Governor-General and the Governors 
but even the ordinary members of the 
cfyil services have been made autocrats irres- 
ppnsihle ;^ the l^islatures. Indian commerce 
and inah^^cs aniTshipping have been placed 
cpiapletdy at the mercy of the British 
ipdnstriali^ts and ship-owners, and 
Indians know what tkat mercy is. 


There was for some time past the cant of 
providing only such safe-guards as were clearly 
needed in the interests of India. But in 
reality only British interests have been safe- 
guarded. 

Princely Tools Essentially Necessary 

It is not for us to praise the statesmanship 
and political capacity that there may be in 
India. But evidently what our leading men 
and their followers have of these things has 
alarmed the British rulers of India. So they 
have made the Government of India Bill such 
as to baffle all attempts on the part of Indians 
to make India free. One of the means 
adopted is to give excessive representation 
in the Federal Legislature to the nominees 
of the rulers of the Indian States, who, as is 
well known, are completely under the thumb 
of the Kesidents, Political Agents, etc. »So 
the British Cabinet has been meeting all the 
^demands' of these Princes in order that they 
may join the Federation and help the Anglo- 
Indian (old style) bureaucracy to fight in the 
Federal Legislature Indian patriotic zeal for 
constitutional advance. 

News of how the British Cabinet has 
stooped to conquer is contained in the 
following telegraphic message from London, 
dated May 20 : 

The explanatory memorandum on the Government’s 
amendments to be moved in the report stage of 
the India Bill has been issued as foreshadowed 
by Mr, MacDonald in the House of Commons on 
May 16. It gives briefly the origin and purpose of 
the proposed amendments, particularly those affect- 
ing the States, in which connection it mentions 
clause six as redrafted. Under the redrafted clause 
a Ruler will be required by the Instniment of 
Accession to declare that he “ accedes to the 
Federation established under this Act ” instead of 

accepts the Act as applicable to the State and 
its subjects.” 

Furthermore, the revised clause makes it clear 
that the Ruler in accepting a subject as Federal may 
attach limitations to Federal power to be exercised 
in respect of that subject in relation to his State. 
The clause also makes it clear that the Crown in 
full discretion will reject any proposals for Instrument 
of Accession by individual State, particuRirly if it 
appears that the terms of it are inconsistent with 
the scheme of federation. The hiemorandum . men* 
tions that in making these two points clear in the 
redraft it is carrying out what was always intended. 
It is also made clear that when once the Instrument 
of Accesnon has been accepted it will be condua^ve 
wifh^ tegard to the mttent of Federal authonty, both 
legislative and executive, in relation to that State. 
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The import of clause six redrafted is in 
effect that the States will enter the Federation 
on their own terms and that, though they 
will be able to meddle in the affairs of British 
India, British-Tndian representatives will not 
have any say in the affairs of the State, except 
to the little extent that the . Princes may 
condescend to allow them to have ! 

It is stated in the second paragraph 
quoted above that “the memorandum mentions 
that in making these two points clear in the 
re-draft it is carrying out what was always 
intended.^^ We sirnjily doubt it. Why could 
not the original draft make quite clear what 
was always intended ? The English lancruage 
was not famous for the j)oorness of its 
vocabulary a few months ago when the clause 
was drafted, nor has it beciome suddenly rich 
in the course of a few months. Neither can 
it be believed that British draftsmanship was 
woefully unskilled a short while ago and has 
become more skilful quite recently. 

A Bid for Higher Emolumenfs ? 

Simla has come to know, it seems, that 
the yourjg hopefuls of Britain are unwilling 
to come out to this land of regrets as Officers 
in the army to fight for maintaining its 
dependence on Britain. In other words does 
it mean that they want more pay, allowances, 
etc., and they want these increased 
cunoluments to be somehow assured to them, 
directly or indirectly, by or in the India Bill 
when it is amended in the House of Lords ? 

Before the Lee “Benevolences” there was 
this sort of indirect propaganda to obtain 
more money for the Civilians. And the propa- 
ganda succeeded admirably. The Civil Service 
was said to have lost its charms. And so, 
just a.s bridegrooms are successfully bribed 
with dowries to marry plain or ugly brides, 
so the I<ee Bounties made the so-called un- 
attractive Civil Service in India very attractive 
to young Britisjiers. 

Ho Sex Bar on Services : Meant Mainly 
for British Women ? 

Reuter dkbled from London on May 23 
last that , < 

Sir Samuel Hoare, Secretary of Slate for India, 
* moved his amendment providing that sex should be 
no dis^Uficatioti for certain offices. He explained 


that it was designed to carry out the undertaking 
given during the Committee Stage with refeiaiiM In 
the eligibility of women for public service. The clauae 
would render women eligible for them unless thifr^ 
appropriate authority scheduled particular servioea or 
appointments as unsuitable. Dealing with the sug- 
gestion that this concession should be extended to 
professions, Sir Samuel Hoare said that he had 
made further enquiries in India and found that the* 
Government of India’s view was definitely a^nft 
making this further extension. Sir Samuel Hoa^ 
believed that there were serious difficulties in it dnd 
asked the House to consider whether it was neces- 
sary to include it in the Act which would need^ 
amending the act for the alteration. Sir Samuel 
Hoar(^ suggested that it was more advisable to leave 
the question to Indian Legislatures, 

Mr. George Lansbury (Labour) expressed grati- 
tude for what he regarded as an improvement in the 
Bill, while regretting that Sir Samuel Hoare was 
unable to go as far as the Labourites hoped. 

Miss Irene Ward (Conservative) moved an amend- 
ment providing that sex should not disqualify for 
profe^ssions. She said that the Government’s decision 
it would cause profound disappointment in India. 

Miss E. Raihbonc (Independent) supporting 
pointed out that the amendment was devised expressly 
to meet the difficulties which might otherwise arise 
in connection with this question. 

Sir Samuel Hoare regretting the Government’s 
inability to accept the amendment said that it was 
necessary to take into account not only the opinion 
of organized women in India but public opinion 
generally. He reminded the House that women were 
already eligible for main professions and reiterated 
that it would be best to leave the matter to the Inffian 
Legislatun^s. 

Miss Irene Ward withdrew the amendment and 
the new clause was agreed to. {Italics ours.) 

We certainly want that any Indian woman 
should be able to enter any service here 
for which she is qualified. But the 
British Government and Parliament have 
shown such scant consideration for the 
interests of Indians men that wc cannot 
but be suspicious when they profess 
anxiety for the interests of our women. So, 
we think this removal of the sex bar in the 
services is really meant to provide snug 
berths in India for British women (particularly 
those who are unmarried). The reader will 
remember what was said in the Central 
Legislature some time ago about providing 
unmarried lady clerks for unmarried military 
officers in India. 

As for the professions, women are already 
eligible for the professions of lawyers, physL 
Clans and surgeons, and teachers and professors',, 
and are following them. What other prpfesr 
sions did Miss Iren% Ward want them to 
enter ? 

We are .simply ^overwhelmed with Sir 
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"Samuel Hoare^s generosity in leaving "the 
question to the Indian Legislatureg/^ This 
generosity was unborn or quite dormant when 
things* relating to defence, external affairs, 
currency, exchange, finance, commerce, 
industries, shipping, the appointment pay 
promotion dismissal transfer and reduction of 
the civil services, and the like were not left 
to the Indian Legislatures. 

We felt completely fascinated when we 
read that Sir Samuel Hoarc* said "that 
it was necessary to take into account 
not only the opinion of organised wom'en in 
India but public opinion generally/^ Surely, 
surely ! For has not every clause and every 
word of the India Bill been drafted after 
taking fully into account Iiulian "public 
opinion generally^' ? 

Disgusting Hypocrisy 

Who was it that said that language was 
•given to men to conceal their thoughts Or, 
rather, who were they who uttered words to 
that effect ? 

The epigram that "speech w^as given to 
man to disguise his thoughts^’ was attributed 
to Talleyrand by Barrfere in lus Memoirs, 
But though he iHirtainly used it, ho was not 
exactly its author. VolUiire had said before 
him in his 14th dialogue : 

“Men use thought only as authority for their 
injustice, and employ speech only to conceal their 
thoughts.” 

Goldsmith has the following in The Ike : 

“The true use of speech is not so much to express 
our wants as to conceal them.” 

Bishop South said in one of his sermons : 

“Speech was given to tlie ordinary sort of men, 
whereby to communicate their mind; but to wise 
men, whereby to conceal it.” 

According to a Reuter\s message, Sir 
Stanley Reed recently told the East India 
AssocLatioii in London that behind the 
universal condemnation of the India Bid 
in India there was an unperceived vein 
of approval which ensured its acceptance 
by Indian leaders, that behind the seeming 
opposition to the Bill in India there was "a 
^measure of agreement not always discernible" 
(Lopd ZeRand^ had likewise said that he did 
not believe what Indian politicians said — 
they would work the Hoare scheme though 
they said rejected it.) So, according to 


Sir Stanley Reed, Indians have learnt the 
lesson conveyed in Goldsmith’s The Bee — they 
have been able to conceal (of course, from 
all persons except Sir Stanley) the fact that 
they want the India Bill. They have 
dissembled their love for it, though they have 
not kicked it downstairs ! 

Sir Stanley Reed is also reported to have 
said "that the people of India are weary of 
political strife, and are anxious to get on 
with the constructive work they have in 
hand.” Has Sir Stanley Reed still to learn 
that freedom’s battle once begun never entirely 
ceases until the battle is won, though there 
may be temporary breaks and occasional 
lulls ? As for constructive work, Indians 
certainly want to do it. But what constructive 
work can be done with the help of the new 
constitution which is going to be thrust upon 
India ? If by constructive work bootlicking 
and making the autocratic and bureaucratic 
citadel stronger be meant, then the new 
Government of India Bill would undoubted- 
ly facilitate it. But politically-minded Indians 
have no liking for such work. 

Sir Mahrolm Hailey, who presided at the 
meeting at which Sir Stanley Reed spoke, 
was among the ablest ol‘ the provincial 
governors of India and had also the gift of 
eloquence, it is said. Such a man surely knows 
what is a ‘liberal’ and what a retrograde constitu- 
tion. He has told the East India Association 
in I-<ondou that, although Parliamentary institu- 
tions are being discarded in many countries, 
the British Government were still insistirg on 
giving to India what they thought was best for 
her. He wanted to inaply that India was being 
given parliamentary institutions. Did so intelli- 
gent, could so intelligent a man as he believe 
that the Hoare Bill really gave parliamentary 
institutions to India ? Can he point out any 
free country in the world which has such a 
constitution as India was being cursed with ? 
The Bill was really providing a parliamentary 
mask to conceal the ugly features of autocracy 
pure and simple. Hence, there is nothing 
for it but to believe that Sir Malgolm Hailey 
was guilty of disgusting hypocrisy when he 
said what he did. We are confirmed in this 
opinion when we read further that Sir 
Malcolm spoke of the Bill as a ^great liberal 
measure,’ and said that, if ludia failed to grasp 
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her opportunities and realize the sacrifice 
made by Britain, it would not be Britain which 
failed but India. Liberal measure indeed ! 
Why were not Canada, Australia, South Africa 
and the Irish Free State oflfered such a ^IberaP 
measure ? Because they know football ? 
'‘The sacrifice made by Britain^' is a correct 
expression, if it means that Britain has 
sacrificed the interests of India on the altar 
of British Im|)crialism. 

Sir Malcolm is evidently a great disciple 
of Talleyrand, Voltaire and Bishop Soutli, for, 
after admitting that “in view of the limitations 
and safe-guards in the Constitution, it was not 
to be expected that the Bill would be welcomed 
or even generally accepted by public opinion 
in India,^’ and also after saying that “the basis 
of the Indian political demand was the claim 
for self- respect,^’ he came to the quite illogical 
and unexpected conclusion that the Bill was 
a great lilxTal measure and India should 
grasp her opportunities ! Of course, Indians 
will do so, but not in the way British 
Imperialists want them to. 


Vifhalbhai Pafel Memorial 

In our last issue we published some 
photographs of Vithalbhai Patel and of the 
group of admirers and friends who stoftd by 
the side of his death-bed at the time of his 
passing. In this issue we publish a photo- 
graph of his memorial tablet at Geneva and 
of the persons who were present on the 
occasion of its unveiling. 

Such a memorial was quite fitting and 
necessary, even though a nian^s best memorial 
is the life-work done by him and the carrying 
on after his death of that on which he had 
set his heart when alive. Such is the work 
of publicity relating to India which he carried 
on in America and Europe with fatal injury 
to his health and for the continuation of 
which after his death he left a lakh of rupees 
by his will. The object of such publicity 
would be twofold. One would be to present 
to the world India's case for freedom— why 
it is necessary for her and for the world that 
she should be free and how she is fit to be 



A section of the irathering at Cliniqtie “La Liffiiiere” at Gland, near Geneva, where the memorial tablet 
tTlhe P«tel was unveiled by Sj. Bubhas 0. The ^mdow in the first floor to 

the extreme left belonged to the room occupied by the late Mr. Patel during his illness. 
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The memorial tablet to the late Mr. V. J. Patel in the room formerly 
occupied by him in Clinique -‘La l.igniere'' at (Hand near Geneva. * 
fvcft : Subhas (X Bose Right : Mr. Jamnadas Melita 
Below the tablet are the wreaths and flowers sent by the different Indian 
orjranizations in Europe. The tablet was unveiled by 8j. Bose on the 
2-nd March, 1935 and Mr. Mehta was the Chairman of the 
Memorial Committee 


lit once by the 
executors of Mr. 
Paters will, if they 
have not done it 
already. 

Subhas Chandra 
Bose s Health 

It is welcome 
news that Mr. 
Subhas Chandra 
Bose has beem 
steadily propjress- 
ing towards re- 
covery. It is to be 
hoped that he will 
soon regain his 
rionnal health and 
resume his patriotic 
activiti(‘s. 


On the 21 th 
April last a major 
abdominal operation 
was successfully 
performed on him 
by Prof. Demol, 
a famous surgeon 
of Vienna, at the 
Rudol finer Hans 
Sanatorium in tliaf 
city. 

Two photographs 
a r e reproduced 
here, one taken one 
day after the opera- 
tion, and the other 
on the 7th day after 
the operation, when 
the stitches were 
removed, with Dr. 
Demel standing by 
his side. 


free* The other would be to contradict and 
counteract falsehoods relating to India. 

Vithalbhai Patel had complete confidence 
in Subhas Chandra Bose^s fitness to carry 
Qjfl this work and .so wanted the sum to be 
placed in his hands, This shmdd be done 


An Indian Hockey Coach for Hungary 

As the Indian hockey team won the laurels 
in the Olympic games in two successive years 
and as the team which has gone to Australia 
is playing very well indeed, the championship 
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Sj, Subhas ('. Bose in “Ivi inuj iMns-IlAi s 
Sanatorium in X'iomia on 20. 1. tln‘ 
clay after the operation. 

in hoc^koy belongs to India. It is lilting, 
therefore* that a eoaeli for the Hungarian 
hockey team has bceti ol)lained irom India. 
It is an honour to Indian sportsmanship. 

Mr. Rameswar Dayal Mathur has been 
selected in response to a rc([ucst of Dr. 
8tepheu von Pozel to th(‘ Indian Hockey 
Federation for sending a hockey coach to train 
the Hving^an team which would participate 
in the next Olympic game at Berlin. He 
sailed from Bombay on May 2B last. 

Uaia Reskee Case Law 

Raja Reshee (Jase Law passed away last 
month at the age of 83 full of years and 



Subbas hone and mof. Demd a famous 
suri^eon of Vienna on the «th day after the 
oiHiraiion whiai the stitches were removed. 
The optnation, whiHi was a major abdo- 
minal one, was siurcessfuUy performed 
on the 21th April, VX\o, at the 
10 oonriNioii'HACs SAx.vroiurM 
in Vienna 



Mr. Eameswar Dayal Mathur 
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honours. The second son of the late Maha- 
raja Durgacharan Law, he was a very 
succesfnl man of business and was associated 
with various public bodies. He was the first 
non-official chairman of the Twenty-four 
Parganas District Hoard. One of the founders 
of the Bengal National Chamber of Commerce, 
he was its president for a quarter of a century. 
He was also the secretary and afterwards the 
president of the British Indian Association, 
and a member of the Bengal Legislative 
Council. Besides these, he was connected 
with the Calcutta Corporation, E. I. Haihvay, 



Baja lieshee Case Law 

E. B. Railway, Calcutta Tramway Co., etc. 
He was" for some time a Governor of the 
Bengal branch of the Imperial Bank. He had 
extensive 2 :amindaris and managed them with 


efficiency. He became Sheriff of Calcutta in 
lul8, and had been decorated with the title 
of Raja in 1916. Though he was born with 
a golden spoon in his mouth, as the saying 
goes, he could not have achieved the success 
that he did but for his honesty, industry and 
hardheaded ness. He was a well-read man. 
Among his many donations may be mentioned 
a lakh to the Chinsundi Waterworks and 75 
thousand rupees to the Benares Hindu Uni- 
versity. 

His branch of the Law family and some 
other branches have produced scholars and 
men of culture, c,(f., Dr. N. Law, ph. d., Dr. 
Satvacharan Law, Ph. D., and Dr. Bimalacluiran 
Law, ph. 1). 

Rishibar Mukherji 

Another link with the past has been snapped 
by the death of Mr. Rishibar Mukherji, 
retired chief justice of Kashmir, at the age 



Bisliibar Mukherji 

of 83. During his lifetime he gave away 
his house, garden and a tank, etc., to the 
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Bankiira Sammilani Medical School at 
Bankiim, without which that uaefnl institution 
could not have carried on its work. He 
subsequently added to his bequest, and has, 
it is said, left more property by his will to 
this school and to the Bengal Medical Edtica- 
tior> Society. 

Rabindranath Tagore's Birthday 

Rnbiiidranatli Tagore having completed 
the7-lLh year of Iuh age on May 8 last, his 
birthday was celebrated in many places. The 
most artistic and inspiring celebration was 
that by the stall* and stiidcmts of Visvabharati 
at Santiniketan. '‘The United Press’^ has 
given the following account of it : 

Snntimketan, May 8 . 

Lout; lutfore day-hreak this morning groups of 
studiaits, going about llio Ashram singing togolher, 
awakoiUMl ils ininalcs to ilu'ir .sacred duty of cele- 
firaling tin? sevcnly-fifth birlliday of their revered 
• Gurutlcv. Shoi’ily ufitr, the enlire Ashram was astir, 
and assenilded at the mango-grove, which was 
decorated h{‘autifully with ‘ alparia,’ festoons and 
flowers, and all kinds of auspicious symbols appro- 



The Poet at his liirthday celebration at Santiniketan 

priate *10 the occasion, were placed before the scat 
which dm Pod otciipicd. The arrival of the Poet 
was nof^d by the blowing of the conch-shells. 

Then tne ceremony began in traditional Indian 
style with suitable mm^jic, which was followed by 
the chanting of Sanskrit hymns invoking the bene- 
diction of God on the occasion, by Pandits Vidusekhar 
Shastri and Kshiti Mohon Sen, who sat on cither 
side of the Poet. Flowers, garlands and other sacred 
symbols were offered to the Poet, who expressed in 


a few words his feeling on the occasion, saying 
that, as the light burst forth in the morning chasing 
away the darkiieSvS of the night, so might his future 
life he a light unto him making him forget all the 
doul)ls and hesitancies of the pa.st. Every# birthday 
was a new beginning; and the P(*el prayed that he 
might begin anew the future, with all the hope 
and aspiration, which though bringing him nearer 



The Mud-cot tago “Shyanudi'’ nt Saiiti'»iketan 



Auspicious offeriugs at Birthday Celebration ot Tagore 

his final end, would yet bring on the complete unfold- 
ing of his personality. 

Proceeding, the Pi l said that he had in the 
late years of his life been the recipient of formal 
honours on many occasions. But nothing appealed 
to him so much as ihe true offering of heart’s love 
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from inlimaU' triuiuls. This tiMicli, lie said, he 
rnisseil in organized rei^eplions where there was more 
of formal rcspeelf illness wilh very little of that sense 
of living eoritael which charaelerizcd small gatherings 
of familiar spirits. 

The* Poet eoncliided hy saying that, before he 
became famous, he had more of that genuine affee- 
lion for his shan* than at the present time, when 
he was often made the eiuitre of vast assemblies 
which gatheri'd together from a sense of duly due 
to his poetic reputation. It was love that he wanted, 
he said, and not formal displays of homage. And 
he believed that on the present occasion it was h^ve 
that was offered. 

The <*eremony having terminated wilh music, a 
processi<m was formed which wended its way i«* 
the newly-built mud-hut, named “Shyamali," wJiich 
will henceforth be the residence of the Poet. Tlum 
followed the ceremony of formal entry into that 
new house amidst the good wishes <d all present. 

The Poet, bidon* entering his new' mud-hut said 
that the house did not belong to him personall\. 
but t<i all. because the designer had made of it a 
beautiful work <d art. He linn jiaid a gracious 
tribute to the ai'chitect. Sj. .^nrendranath Kar, b\ 
reading out a poem addressed to Sj. Kar. 

It may be mentioned in this connet'lion that the 
hut, di'corated by exquisite sculptural reliefs, is made 
of rain-proof mud, walls and ro(d and all, which is 
a new' experiment. 

In the evening the staff of V'isva-Bharali slagetl 
the entertaining comic skit Ibrimhi-Baba by Parasn- 
ram. 'riie Poet and a large* number of \isitor> were 
present on the occasion. 

Another thing that (h'.scrves mention is tin* app<‘ar- 
ance (d the new \ isva-Bharali quarterly under the 
eilitorship of Prof. Kri])alani. The Ihiblishing 
Department of V isva-Bharali has also brought out 
on the satne mmnorable day the Poet's new book 
named “ Sesh-Sajitak.” being a collection of his 
latest poems, 

'rii(3 popin addressed lyy the I\}et to 
Sj. Kar has app(?ared iit the current number 
of Prabasi. 

Another important celebration of the Poet’s 
birthday was that by the Bangiya Sahitya 
PaiLshad (Bengali Literary Academy) in its 
hall on the 12th May last. The poet made 
a short extempore speech and then read a 
prose-poem from his latest work Srsh-Saplah^ 
tb(‘ subject of which is the 2r)th of BfthakJt, 
his birthday. 


keep themselves free for engaging in tlie 
non-violent vstrnggle for freedom even to a 
limited extent which business, agriculture 
and the professions, as distinguished from 
the services, allow their votaries to do. 

On the result of the last I. V. S. 
Examination in Delhi two Hindus (Mr. Sisir 
Kumar Banerji, who stood first, and Mr. 



Mr. Kumar Biiiierji 

Brahmadev Mukherji) and two Miihannuadans 
(Mr. Ghiilam Ahmed Madani and Mr. Agha 
Abdul Hamid) have been selected for 
appointment. The two Hindu young men 
arc graduates of the Allahabad University. 
The candidate who topped the list at the 
last veaPs examination in India was also a 


L C. S. Examinafion and fhe Provinces 
Though the passing of competitive or other 
examinations does not reipiirc or necessarily 
indicate the possession of great intellectual 
powers, many people in India appear to think 
otherwise. In any case, as there is a paucity 
of careers in this country, the 1. 0. S. and 
other examinations cjinnot be neglected 
by those who do not think it necessary to 


graduate of the Allahabad University. The 
papers which we have seen hayc not 
published the names of the Universities to 
which this yearns two successful MiJfiimmadaii 
candidates belong. 

At this yearns examination in Burma, Mr. 
Upendra Lai Goswami, alias Maung Pan 
Gyaw, a brilliant graduate of the Rangoon 
University who also passed the London 
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University Matriculation Examination, has 

topped the list. 

Incidents like these have led the Kdma- 
iional Review of Madras to write as follows 
('ditorially in its last May number : 

ll is timr ihe Presi(l<‘ncy of IVIadras wakes up 
fn»n) iis feeJiiiji of easy eomplaeeiicy 

Wake up, llial its aeadeiiiie standards are superi(H‘ 

Madras! i<i those of every other provinee in India 

and lliere is no fear of ennipetition from 
ollinrs. Whatever may have l»een the fact some 
deead<‘s ap;o, it is well known that diirinjj; the Iasi 
few years, as lias been jiointed onl by us more 
limn onee in these (ohanns, Madras is rapitlly beinji 
mitstripped by other provinces. 'I'hcre is the 
starllinp: fact that at the last eoinpetiiive examination 
for the Indian (!i\il Service held in Delhi in January, 
the r<*snlts tif which hav(‘ jiisi b(‘en published in the 
])a()ers, n<»t a sinjile slinltuit of the llniversity of 
Madras lias been ahh' to j;et in. J'he Universities of 
Northern India liave monopolised all the four places 
and Mailras has been left severely in the cold, ll 
may not be w'ist* to draw any inferences from iIh‘ 
results of a sin^di' year, but it i'^ a fact well known 
to lhos(‘ who hav(* } 4 one round ilu' I 'niversilies of 
* India that the other l iiiversities are inijinw inj; 
rapi«l!y and sliolenls are heinj; offered snj)erior 
la<'i lilies for stu<ly ami research at those centres in 
an inereasinji measure, Sliffm‘S‘> in the eouduet of 
examinations was at lea"! one imehallengcMl merit ol 
the 1 niviTsilN of Madias, hut apparently even that is 
not to loiitinue for a bmj; lime. We are, therefore, 
juslilir'd in asking', the I'niversity to wake up and 
keep u]i its old p<»sition of the leLulitii; University in 
hidia in aeademii- standards. 

The Punjab Uni\’<'r.sl<y lias taken tli<^ steps 

(l(*s(*ribed below. 

\l the instaiue of the Inler-l iliversity Board, the 
Pmijah bnivmsih has taken the initiative to open 
a class in (»rder to iirovide training for eandidati's 
who ()roj)ose to lake tlu' Indian (avi! or Pinanee 
Service Examinations. 'Fhe liniversily has appointed 
a cotnmitlee to or^iiatiise a scheme for tliis (Jass and 
has appoinP'd Prtdessor <1. E. (Jialieiji of the 
Oovernment (iojiejie. Lahor<\ as Adviser, wiio will 
personally guide the studies of individual studmils 
and will he in charge of the Pnhlie Servit'e (ilass. 

It is pi<»pose(l to provide the following faeilitiev 
for tlu‘ Ibihlie Serviei* (!lass. 

t/) Personal advice with regard to snitahility i»l 
candidates, choice of subjects to be selected and 
lerlures to l)e altende(l by imiividnal <-andi<]ales. by 
the AdvisiT. 

t/’/) llie provision of special lourscs «d lectnn*s in 
the compulsfry gronj» of subjects to mc<*i tin* require- 
ments of. the l.r. S. Examinations. 

At present it is pre]>osed to provide instnietion 
in English Language and Essay and to orgaiiis(* 
course*; of h'etiires in (ieiieral Kmiwlerlge ami Every 
Day Sciemte 

(///JNffo cxhMid permi.s.sion to the Pnhlie Service 
Eluss tc)Vtten<l H(*nours Sihool, or M.A. lectures in 
various o^onal subjects, which may prove useful for 
file higher competitive e\amiuali<ms. 

The sehenu‘ of insliuclion is purely experimental 
at present and will he modified in the light of 
i^pei^ice gained. 

i%r scheme will come into force from October 193.5. 
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Safya Charan Sasfri 

The late Pandit Satya Charan Sastri was 
distinguished for his Sanskrit scholarship, 
ardent nationalism, high spirit of indepen- 
dence and devotion to the cause of Swadeshi, 
llis Pioiigali work on Cbhatrapati Shivaji 
created a sensation at the time of its publi- 
cation. He was also the author of Ja/iai 
Clive [Clive ihe Fov(jev), Pratapaditya, etc. 
He had travelled extensively in Tibet, Ceylon, 
Siam, etc. In the last-named country lie 
found many remains and distinct traces of 
J lindu civilization. Whatever biographical 
or other similar woi'ks he wrote, he wrote 
after visiting tlie scenes of events and making 
local and other ciujuiries. 

Bombay Government and 
Depressed Classes 

JbmilKiy, May 14. 

The Bmnbay (loverumeul have published a long 
re.Hiliiliou .selling forth the Government orders regard- 
ing slep> taken by the Goveniinenl to enable the 
depri'ssrd classes to enjoy all public, amenities. 
They emphasis*' that the orders should he strictly 
<‘nf(H<'(Ml so as to make clear to the public that mdllier 
tlu* G.ov<‘rnui(‘ul nor the officers are prepared to 
I'ounlename any discrimination against the depressed 
elas.'ics in rispeci of frei* and unresirleled use ol 
public amenities and serviei's. 

As regards schools the Government older direct.s 
educational officers to see that no undesirable reslrie- 
lion wais impost'd upon tlu' ebildren of the depressed 
cla.s.'-i's in the schools maintained anti ahif'd by public 
fuiul. 

As regartls public lu>s)>ilal.s, the Gt»vt'rnment 
rt'tfuesled the Surgeon (General to instruct the Civil 
Surgeon ami titlu r metlieal t»ffieers concerned to see 
that n<» distirielion was made in the treatment of 
patients on tlie grtiiinds of castt* and religion. 

\s rt'ganis public wiJls, tanks, and grants for water 
supply lilt' itical bodit's would be retlut^ed if they 
faileil to lake measures to secure equality of treai- 
moni. Similar onlers regarding public conveyancee 
have also been issued. 

We hope the officers of the Bombay 
Governmeut coucernetl will give effect to 
the resol utiou in all particulars. 

Congress and Acceptance of Office 

There has been some speculation and 
.some discussion in the newspapers and among 
Congressmen as to whether Congressmen 
should or would accept office under the new 
constitution. That constitution is entirely 
unsatisfactory. Tt has been gradually made 
more and more unsatisfactory by means 
of amendments in the House of Commons, 
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and perhaps it will become perfectly 
loathsome after the Lords have done 
their worst for India. So, seeing that 
Congresswalas Vejected^ it before it had been 
^amended^ in the Commons and made more 
noxious than the original draft, it is difficult 
to see how they can accept office under it 
without swallowing their words. It would 
not be possible for any self-respecting mjin 
to become a minister midcr it. If Congress- 
walas accept office, Lord Zetland (and also 
Sir Stanley Reed) will rejoice to find that 
Indian politicians do not mean what they aay. 

Of com 'se, there is nothing wrong in 
changing on(‘/s mind for good reasons. And 
Lord Zetland and others of his way of think- 
ing ruMid not be grudged their triumph. But 
the fact is, the cause of Indian freedom cannot 
be promoted by working the now Constitntion, 
and, therefore, fighters for freedom ought not 
to be job-hunters under it. There v/as a 
time when Government gagged prominent 
Congresswalas by the bestowal of jobs like 
judgcsiiips. Are ministerships going to serve 
the same pur[)ose in the near future ? 

All-Bengal Depressed Classes 
Conference 

We were present at the All-Bengal 
Depressed Classes Conference held on the 
19th and 20th May at Jhenidah, a small 
sub-divisional town in the Jessore district 
It would bo doing injustice to its organizers, 
who all belonged to the ‘^scheduled castes,” to 
say that the gathering was satisfa(;tory for a 
mofussil town. We were present at this 
Conference and also at the Delhi Antl- 
"Award” Conference and the Cawn[)ore 
session of the Hindu Mahasabha, and we can 
say that the Jhenidali (Conference was as well 
attended as the Delhi Conference, which latter 
was admittedly largely attended, and it was not 
on all days of the Cawnpore session of the 
Hindu Mahasabha that the gathering was 
larger than at Jhenidah. At Jhenidah the 
organizers, the delegnt^'s and the visitors were 
all earnest and enthusiastic. 

The Conference accepted the following 
resolutions urmnimonsly : 

Bengal Oepreiieii Classes Reject ‘Reforms' 

(1) ‘‘ Whereas the constitutional reforms proposals 
now before Parliament have denied our political 
aspiration; whereas these paoposals are intended to 


maintain and perpetuate foreign exploitation and 
domination, and as such have been unanimously 
condemned as more retrograde, expensive and 
humiliating than the existing system, this Conference 
rejects these reforms proposals in their entirely and 
urges the people in general to launch an effective 
campaign for their rejection throughout the country.” 

Condemn and Reject Communal “Award" 

(2) “This Conference is definitely* of opinion that 
the British Premier’s Communal “Award” is aiith 
national, undemocratic and fraught with dangerous 
consequences, being primarily intended to consoli- 
date British Imperialism in India upon the vivisec- 
tion of our body politic, this Conference, therefore, 
rejects the Communal “Award” in all its aspects, 
and urges the launching of a country-wide campaign 
against the “Award,” with a view to its replacement 
by a system of representation on the basis of joint 
electorate with adult franchise, which is the ‘ sine 
qua non ’ for the growth of a free and democratic 
India. 

Want Modification of Poona Pact 

(3) “ In view of the unnecessary cost involved in 
the double system of election inherent in the Poona 
Pact, this Conference proposes lhat a Coniniiltee con- 
sisting of the following persons, with power to co- 
opt, may reconsider the provisions of I lie Poona Pact 
with a view to arriving at a stalisfaclory agreed 
sellleinent between the parlies concerned. The Com- 
millee is h(*rehy desired to aniioun(!e their decision 
within two months and take the necessary steps for 
its acceptance liy the authorities.” 

Membkhs of the Committee 

(1) Sj. Kamananda Chatlerjee. 

(2) „ Akhil Chandra Dull a. 

(3) „ J. C. Cupia. 

(4) „ Rajani Kanta Das. 

(5) Dr. Mohini Mohan Das, 

(6) Sj. Chaitanya Krishna Mondal. 

(7) „ Rasik Lai Biswas. 

(8) „ Dhires Ch. Chakravarti. 

(9) Dr. Indra Narayan Sen-Gupla. 

We hope the Committee will get to work 
without any avoidable delay and consult the 
representatives of all the scheduled castes, as 
far as that may be practic iblc. 

The speech of 8j. R ijanikanta Das, b. l., 
the president of the political section of the 
Conference (as well as its social section) 
contained the following observations on the 
Poona Pact : 

People were coerced into its acceptance by 
Mahatmaji’s threat of fasting unto death, irrespective 
of any consideration of the merits of the Pact. At 
the lime of the pronouncement of the Premier’s 
Award the depressed classes seemed quite contented 
with the reservation of no more than 10 seMts. With 
what logic can they at present regard the; 30 seals, 
given them under the Pact, as absolutely* sacrosanct? 
The double system of election of ih^ Poona Pact 
is by no means a deskahle feature. For the sake of 
maintaining intact the integrity of the Hindu society 
the depressed class should be prepared to re-open 
the Poona Pact with a view to the readjustment of 
respective claims by ‘ mutual agreement between the 
caste Hindus and the depressed classes. *** 
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As president of the social section Sj. Das 
maintained that 

if Depressed Classes be characterized, as in the 
Report of the Simon Commission, by their being 
untouchable and unapproachable, then there is no 
such class in Bengal. Sir William Prentice also 
staled in the Bengal Legislative Council that “Un- 
loiichability was not made the tek in compiling the 
list of scheduled castes” in Bengal. 

His concluding observation was very 
important. He said that the State does 
not come into the hands of the people their 
improvement is impossible.” The addresses 
delivered by Profs. Benoy Kumar Sarkar and 
Nepal Chandra Ray and Sj. Rasik Lai 
Biswas, Chairman of the Reception ('ommittee, 
were instructive. 

Tn every respect ihe Conference achieved a unique 
success despite heavy odds. From the very begin- 
ning designing persons carried on systematic pro- 
paganda to dissuade persons from attending it. 

I There was raised the alarm of cholera epidemic and 
the hogey of police intervention. Its success 
undoubtedly reflects credit on the organisers, parti- 
cularly on Sj- Rasik Lai Biswas. Another encourag- 
ing feature of the Conference was that the co- 
operation of the caste Hindus was sought, and was 
readily given by the local genti7 in every possible 
way. 

CalcMffas New Mayor 

We are glad Moulvi l^\izl-ul-Huq has been 
unanimously elected Mayor of Calcutta. His 
election shows that the Hindus are not opposed 
to a Muhammadan, as such, occupying the 
mayoral chair. are for tlie election of 

persons who are fit for particular kinds of 
work irrespective of the religious community 
to which they belong. Muhammadans had 
urged that ever since the creation of the 
office of Mayor a dozen years ago no one of 
their community had been elected. But these 
very persons forget that in several districts 
of Bengal, Muhammadans have monopolized 
the Chairmanship of local bodies for longer 
periods, though there is no dearth there of able, 
or rather, abler, Hindus. It is no principle at all 
which is not urged in the case of all commu- 
nities, ftects and castes. 

Thl^h the mayoralty is a somewhat orna- 
mental oi^e, that Monlvi Fazl-iiI-Huq is an 
ableyan^Vxperienced man with the gift 'of 
reSdy 'speech is not a disqualification ! And 
as for physically filling the mayoral chair, he 
does well as any of his predecessors. 

9a-15 


Yourtg Mens Infer^communal Club 

We sincerely welcome the establishment 
of the Young Men^s Inter-communal Club in 
Calcutta. It was recently opened by* Moulvi 
Fazl-ul-Huq at a public meeting held in 
Albert Hall. Men of high character and 
cultural distinction like Principal Heramba- 
chandra Maitra and others took part in the 
inaugural function. 

Sikh Ladies^ Resolve to Fast Unto 
Death 

Forty Sikh ladies have resolved to fast ‘ 
unto death one after another if the Sikh 
community be not purged of certain evils and 
if its leaders cannot make up their factious 
quarrels and stand united on one common 
platform under one flag. 

While we cannot but respect the heroic 
resolve of these ladies, we must say that we 
do not believe in the lasting efficacy of this ' 
method of moral coercion. Mahatma Gandhi 
has tried it more than once, with immediate 
spectacular success no doubt, but neither with 
lasting nor with iinmixed good results. We 
earnestly hope the Sikh leaders will make it 
unnecessary for the ladies to carry oiit their 
resolve. 

Bhikkhu Offama on Unfouchabilify 
and Caste 

In the course of his tour as President of 
the Hindu Mahasabha Bhikkhu Ottama has 
spoken frankly against caste and untouch- 
ability. This has given offence to some so- 
called Sanatanists. We are glad he remains 
undaunted by their displeasure. ^Sanatan^ 
means perpetual, constant, eternal, permanent, 
primeval, ancient. Do the so-called Sanatanists 
think that all that they observe or profess 
to observe and believe or profess to believe 
deserve any or all of these epithets ? 

Indians in International Gatherings 

Two Muhammadan ladies from India have 
attended the Women's Congress at Istamboul 
in Turkey. Kumar Munindradeb Ray Maha- 
shay, M. L. (3., has attended the international 
library congress at Barcelona, Spain, and has 
invited its next session to India. Prof. Suniti 
Kumar Chatterjee aiid Mr. Nihar Ranjan Ray 
of the Calcutta University will represent it at 
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the 19th session of the international congress of 
orientalists in Rome. Dr. B. C. Roy and 
Prof. Sisir Kumar Mitra will represent the 
Calcutta University at the universities 
congress in Great Britain. 

Excluded and Partially Excluded 
Areas 

In India there are at present some areas 
which are known as excluded or partially 
excluded in which the present Constitution is 
inoperative. Schedule Six of the Government 
of India Bill, now under discussion, relates to 
and mentions these areas. Major Cadogan 
wanted to add many other areas to the list. 
That any area is not to have the ^benefit' of 
being administered according to the coming 
constitution, is not a grievance ; but it is a 
grievance that some areas are not at present 
normally administered, and it would be a 
greater grievance to bring otlier areas under 
‘abnormaP and arbitrary administration, and 
thus create a gulf between normally and 
‘abnormally^ administered areas. 

Order of Expulsion on Chetfiars 
From Indo-China Cancelled 

OoTACAMUND, May 27. 

Information has been received here that the order 
of expulsion on Chetliar bankers doing business 
at Saigon has been cancelled, as a result, it is stated, 
of the representation made by the Raja of Chettinad 
during his recent stay in Paris. — (A. P.) 

We are glad the order of expulsion has 
been cancelled. The Chettiar bankers at 
Saigon have been instrumental in increasing 
trade facilities in the country and thereby 
adding to its prosperity. The order was 
unjust and unwise and ought never to have 
been passed. 

Two Congress Socialist Conferences 

At the last session of the Trade Union 
Congress its president Mr. Hariharnath Sharma 
did not advocate any split with ‘orthodox’ 
Congressmen. He was in effect for capturing, 
energizing and utilizing the Congress. 

Last month there were held two Socialist 
Congrrases, one in the Surma Valley presided 
over by 1^. Eiunaladevi Chattopadhyaya, 
ai^ ihes other in Kerala presided over by 
Mjr. Breivi, editor of The Bombay Chronicle. 

‘ liri Chattc^adhyay concluded her presi- 
denthd address as follows^: 


In conclusion 1 wish to impress upon you the 
necessity of rallying round the Congress. Ever since 
1921, it is the only organization which has been 
fighting for freedom. No doubt the leadership is 
either bourgeois, or the people who have the bourgeois 
ideology. It represents, however, the objective striv- 
ings of the masses, and the politically conscious 
people are in the Congress. The content of the 
Congress is not bourgeois. Therefore to create any 
petty bourgeois platform outside the Congress and 
to try to duplicate it would be wrong. It will become 
the sham replica of the Working Class Party and 
cannot embrace the entire petty bourgeois. Rather 
than running away from the Congress, calling it 
bourgeois, we should in fact enter it and clarify the 
issue to the masses, placing before them the correct 
propamme so that the class differentiation that is 
taking place in the country he reflected inside the 
Congress. Then alone shall we be able to captun* 
the Congress movement and prevent the leadership 
from converting it into a bourgeois parly. 

Mr. Brelvi’s advice to the Socialists is 
contained in the passages (jiioted below from 
his presidential address : 

1 hope 1 shall not be misunderslood hy iny Socialist 
friends if I place before them sonu* considerations 
for their earnest attention. They have, of course, 
to he unremitting in their endeavour to carry on 
vigorous propaganda, supported hy organizational 
work among the people. But within the Congress 
itself, they will, I trust, he in not too great ii hurry 
to seek to commit that great national organization 
to policie.*^ or programmes which it cannot immediately 
carry out. 

I can assure them that within the Congress there 
is an increasing numher of men, who, though not 
professed Socialists, share the hopes and ideals of 
the latter. There are others who are as anxious as 
are the Socialists to secure the abolition of poverty 
and its attendant horrors of insecurity and unemploy- 
ment; they are finding in the activities of the All- 
India Spinners’ Association and the All-India Village 
Industries’ Association scope for service of the poor. 
These two groups, along with the Socialists, have, 
by their work and sacrifice, made the Congress whai 
it is to-day, to use .lawaharlal’s language “the mo.st 
effective radical organization in the country.” 

India’s Good Fortune 

In all countries except Russia, the Socialist Party 
has to face the formidable opposition bf other in- 
fluential or powerful political parties. 

Is it not our good fortune that the most powerful 
political organization which will control the machinery 
of Swaraj Government, has already committed itself 
to a programme which, when carried out, will hasten 
rather than delay the transition from Capitalism? 

Will not, therefore, the Socialists best serve the 
cause which they have at heart, if they exploit this 
good fortune to the utmost without doipg anything 
that will, by dividing the counsels of the Congress 
too sharply, affect its strength, which ^i^nsisls in its 
being a fully representative nation^ organization 
able to evolve a programme of acti£>xi tha', a united 
nation can carry out with success. 

It should be their endeavour to enhance the national 
character of the Congress and add to its strength 
by inducing an ever-increasing number.- pi porkers— 
and by workers, I mean all those who woA;* whether 
by brain or by hand, in the fields, faetdries and 
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offices— to join the Congress and carry on the com- 
mon fight for economic as well as political freedom. 

SeI/^iffOP£rnmenf in the Philippines 

Though the Filipinos will not get complete 
independence in the near future, they are 
getting the “substance of independence^^ — to 
use Mahatma Gandhis expression. Their 
Senate has approved of the new constitution. 
This will be a stepping-stone to full freedom. 
It is unfortunate that there was a rebellion in 
the islands. It is some satisfaction, however, 
that it was quelled without great loss of life. 

Ifaly and Abyssinia 

It would be happy news indeed if all the 
points in dispute between Italy and Abyssinia 
were amicably settled. But the situation still 
causes anxiety. 

British Preference for Monarchy 

* The reign of His Majesty King George V, 
the present sovereign of the British Empire, 
has lasted for 25 years up to date un- 
interruptedly, During this period there have 
been revolutions in other continents and 
countries. 

Russia was ruled by the Czar. It has 
become U. S. S. R., or the Union of Socialist 
Soviet Republics. Turkey was under the 
autocratic Sultans. It has become a republic — 
though ruled by a dictator. Germany was 
an empire, which was overthrown in favour of 
a republican form of . government, and is now 
ruled by a dictator. Austria-Hungary was 
an empire. The two countries have become 
separate states — Austria a republic, and 
Hungary first a republic and then ruled by 
a regent, and there have been revolutions and 
counter-revolutions in both. There have been 
revolutions in Spain, and it is no longer a 
monarchy. Portugal became a republic in 
1910. In Italy the King has practically no 
power left, and the country is ruled by a 
dictator. Some new States have been carved 
out of former empires and made republics — 
Lithuania, Czechoslovakia and Poland. 
Some maw Kingdoms, too, have also been 
foundedL^V There have been revolutions in 
Gree^. 

has seen changes. The largest 
and old^t empire in Asia— China, was made 
a repiij^ in 1912. But there have been 


disorder and changes ever since, for which the 
people of China alone are not responsible* 
There have been revolutions in Siam. 

It is not necessary to refer in detail to 
events in North, Central and South America. 

In the midst of wars and revolutions in 
all parts of the world, the British people have 
stuck to their centuries-old monarchy. This 
undoubtedly betokens a preference for that 
form of government. This preference is due 
to the particular kind of monarchy which 
prevails in Britain. 

It is a limited monarchy. The sovereign 
is guided by the advice of his Ministers and 
the Ministers are chose n from the political 
party which can claim a majority of members 
in the House of Commons. And the members 
of this House are elected by the people. 
Hence, practically, the sovereign acts accord- 
ing to the opinion of his people. Moreover, the 
personal liberty of the individual here is not 
less, but perhaps more, than that of the citizen 
of a republic anywhere else. For these 
reasons, Great Britain may be spoken of as a 
Crowned Republic, of which the hereditary 
sovereign is the President. 

For these reasons, and another implied in 
them, the people of Great Britain have not in 
recent times felt any necessity for establishing 
a republic. This implicit reason is to be 
found in the saying, “The King can do no 
wrong.” And it is not a meaningless sentence. 
As the King acts on the advice of his 
Ministers, if any wrong step be taken, any 
harmful law enacted, tlmt is the fault of the 
Ministers who advised him, and such advisers 
can be removed by the people. Therefore, 
it is unnecessary for the people of Great Britain 
to change the monarchical form of Government 
and establish a republic instead. It may, 
indeed, be argued that if a King can do no 
wrong, he can also do no good — for both 
imply powerlessness. But the fact is, the 
British people can get good things done by 
their sovereigns by bringing about the selection 
of such Ministers as would give the sovereign 
good advice. Moreover, the people of Great 
. Britain enjoy such civic and political rkhts 
that they themselves can bring about meir 
own welfare thfough their own eflForte, 
irrespective of wl^t their Government may or 
may not do for them. Th^ can use ^eir 
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newspapers, political and other organizations 
and associations, their parliament and the 
Ministers to improve the condition of the 
country^and the nation in all directions. 

Hence they have no grievance against 
their King. Why should they desire to 
remove a person against whom they have 
nothing to complain of ? 

The contentment of the British people in 
general with the monarchical form of govern- 
ment has been due not a little to the common- 
sense and statesmanship and other personal 
qualities of some of their sovereigns. Let ' us 
consider the case of His present Majesty King 
George V. 

King George V 

Prom what we have written in the fore- 
going note it should not be inferred — for it is 
not a fact; that there are no men and women in 
Britain who want to have a republic in their 
country. There are certiiinly such men and 
women. There are socialists and pacifists; and 
even communists. But the prevailing opinion 
appears to be in favour of monarchy. Even 
among those, however, who see no good in 
but rather consider a hereditary head of the 
state a grievance, there is respect and 
admiration for King George V the man and 
the statesman. One example will suffice. A 
gentleman of the name of David Stocks wrote 
from Edinburgh to The Inquirer of London, 
dated April 27, 1935, objecting to the 

Unitarians, whose organ The Inquirer is, 
taking part in the Silver Jubilee celebrations 
and stating his reasons for such objection. In 
the course of his letter he wrote : 

“ While the existence of a monarchy in a 
democratic age is an obvious anomaly, I am prepared 
to admit that the present monarch has fulfilled the 
duties imposed upon him in an admirable manner.** 

Another writer, Mr. Arthur Lamsley, h^i 
contributed to The Inquirer ofMay4,1935, 
an article on "King George of England^' which 
sums up the leading characteristics of the 
King. The writer says : 

England is fortunate in her king : he is a great 
gentleman.'* A principal official of the United States 
Embassy, in London, said these words to me recently 
^ilst we wefe discussing the world economic situa- 
I aip sure this is the international opinion of 
Eiigland’s monarch and why on May 6, the Klng*8 
Silw Jubilee, messages of congratulation from the 
ends # ^ and from every nation, will arrive 

at Buf^ingham Palace. 


In a world of capricious changes, of tottering 
national prestige, of republics, dictatorships, and 
Soviet communism, alone amongst the powerful 
European nations, England has stood by the 
Monarchy and in return for her unfaltering trust has 
been thrice-blessed by the inestimable services of a 
good and wise King 

Serene, resolute, and calm, with natural charm 
and wonderful self-possession, with confident assur- 
ance in the ability of the country to pull through 
its every crisis. King George has , been the ideal 
Englishman, shunning all forms of exaggeration, 
loving the natural things of life and of earth by 
which men and women have attained nobility and 
dignity of character. 

On eminent public occasions, when the rest of the 
world has been “ listening-in,” His Majesty has spoken 
with wise reserve, and always with the right words; 
lucid, and logical, and carefully concise sentences, 
constructive and definite in plan and purpose. Behind 
this seeming reserve there is the unhurried vitality 
of a dynamic force and energy of mind, alert, 
concentrated and creative, shattering meanness and 
littleness, intolerant of vaunted inefficiency, driven 
along by an imagination, which is comprehensive and 
thoroughly practical, and a mature, conservative un- 
derstanding, linked with a liberal, advemturoys 
spirit 

In the long line of English sovereigns there husS 
never been a reigning monarch who has captivated 
and held so securely the heart and imagination of 
the p(5oplc, and never one who has so completely and 
sincerely understood them. 

His Majesty’s public «»cond net is inspired solely by 
his private life 

To sportsmen of every nation, especially the peoples 
of the United States and England, perhaps this 
maxim which will make a universal appeal is : 
“ Teach me to win, if 1 may : if I may not, teach me 
to be a good loser.” His Majesty loves and has an 
interest in all forms of sport, but the only one in 
which he can take a personal and active part is in 
yacht racing with his splendid old racing cutter 
“ Britannia.” 

The writer concludes his appreciation of 
King George by briefly referring to his 
domestic life and character. 

One of King George’s greatest delights is to be 
amongst his family. A lover of home life in its 
most profound experession His Majesty believes, 
setting a noble example, that under the family roof are 
born and nurtured those virtues which make for 
successful citizenship. No nation can long exist 
without a profound love of home life in the majority 
of its people. 

Even those Indians who desire freedom 
and independence for their country — and we 
wish humbly to be counted among th^pa — can 
appreciate such a person and wish him a long 
life of usefulness to his people and ly'CiIkind. 

One feels tbat^ just as he ass^ated to the 
Constltutiou of the Irish Free ‘ iin.:»^i>j.the 
advice of his Ministers, so woal4 he siSaction 
a similar Constitution for India, if advised by 
his Ministers to do so. But toe pi^*%p— not 
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only for India but for Great liritain and all 
the world — that Britain has not yet produced 
such Ministers and India, too, huvS not yet done 
what she ought to do to put sufficient pressure 
on the Island Kingdom to place such Ministers 
in power. 

Flaw in British Loyalty 

It would not be proper to institute a 
comparison between British loyalty and Indian 
loyalty, for the political status and rights of 
the tw^o countries and nations are different. 
We shall not, therefore, attempt any such 
comparison. 

We have sh'bwn in a previoUvS note that 
by adhering to monarchy even in recent times 
of trouble and revolution Britishers have given 
practical proof of their loyalty. Last raonth^s 
Silver Jubilee Celebrations in Britain have also 
borne testimony to their loyalty. 

* But so far ns loyalty implies a desire and 
determination to carry out the intentions, 
d(iclarations or pledges of the sovereign as 
regards India, or to make his ideals relating 
to this country real, the British people and 
their leaders have be,en deficient in loyalty. It 
would not do for a nation to say, ‘^We honour 
and love our sovereign,” yet at the same time 
to consider the sovereign’s promises as of no 
value or importance. For those who really 
love and honour their sovereign would try to 
secure for him the sincere and heartfelt 
honour and love of those io whom he had 
made promises by doing their part for the 
fulfilment of those promises. But far from any 
(‘arnest effort being made to fulfil the promises 
made in the Proclamation of Queen Victoria 
and repeated by her successors, that document 
lias been sought to be explained away as ouly 
a ceremonial document, as not a treaty, as not 
a parliamentary statute, and therefore having 
no binding force, and so on. But let us 
confine ourselves to what His present Majesty 
King George V has said on different important 
occasions as King 

After the passage of the Government of 
India Hjh by the British Parliament in 
Decemb^l91l) a Royal Proclamation was 
issuedt which we quote the following 

hftiwmeiideavoured to give to her (Indift’s) 
idany Wessings which Providciice hat 
bemiln upon ourselves. 


But there is one gift which yet remains and with* 
ont which the progress of a coontry cannot ho 
consummated-^the right of her people to <ilire<|t her 
affairs and safeguard her interests. 

The British servants of the Crowp have 
not been in any hurry to make this “gift^^ In 
fact by tlie present Government of India Bill 
they have made it clear that, if they can help 
it, this boon of Self-rule will never be granted 
to India. 

His Majesty intended to send to India 
His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales to 
inaugurate on his behalf the then new Chamber 
of Princes and the then new Constitution in 
British India. But the Prince of Wales could 
not come. So the King s uncle, the Duke of 
Connaught, came instead, carrying a message 
from the King to the Indian Legislature, from 
which we take the following sentence : 

' For years, it may be for generations, patriotic and 
loyal Indians have dreamed of Swaraj for tlm 
motherland. To-day you have the beginning of Swaraj 
and the widest scope and ample opportunity for 
progress to the liberty which my other dominions 
enjoy. 

If the Montagu-Chelmsford reforms marked 
the beginning of the fulfilment of the dream of 
Swaraj, the present Government of India 
Bill tolls the knell of even that beginning of 
Indian self-rule, rudely shattering the dream 
of Swaraj of politically-minded Indians. 

His Royal Highness the Duke of 
Connaught, speaking on behalf of His Majesty 
and " with the assent of the British home 
Government, said in the course of his iuaugurat 
address that "the principle of autocracy has 
all been abandoned” by and in the Government 
of India Act, 1919. If it was abandoned 
sixteen years ago, the present Government of 
India Bill affirms it with a vengeance and 
reinstates it 

It is in this way that the loyal highly- 
placed British servants of the Croton have 
tried to reduce to a nullity the high hopes 
held out by His Majesty to the people of India. 

Bengal Government on the 
''Detenu Day" 

Though we get The Gazette of India, 
through the courtesy of the Government of 
India, we do not get The Calmtta Gazette, 
But we got a copyi^ot an Extrordinary 
of the latter, da^ Friday May 17| 1935, 
The following ndtification and a commanhiiie 
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reldi&ig to it are poblished in it. The 
noi^caiion runs as follows : 

No. 6l»P.-17th May 1935.-Wherea8 the Governor 
in Council id of opinion that the classes of informa- 
tion specified in clauses (a) and (6) of this order 
will tend to excite sympathy with, or secure adherents 
to, the terrorist movement; 

Now, therefore, in exercise of the power conferred 
hy section 2 A of the Indian Press (Emergency 
Powers) Act, 1931 (Act XXIII of 1931), as amended 
by section 6 of the Bengal Criminal Law Amend- 
ment Act, 1934 (Bengal Act VII of 1934), the 
Governor in Council is pleased to prohibit absolutely 
the publication in any newspaper, news-sheet, pamph- 
let, leaflet, or other document of the following classes 
of information, namely : 

(а) any information regarding the “Detenu Day,” 
announced for the 19th May 1935 or which may be 
aimbunced for any subsequent dale, or any informa- 
tion regarding any meeting or any action or statement 
in connection therewith, 

(б) any information regarding any meeting or any 
other action, or any statement, held, taken or made 
or proposed to be held, taken or made, for the 
purpose of calling for the release of persons detained 
umler the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Act, 
1500 (Bengal Act VI of 1930), or under the Bengal 
State Prisoners Regulation, 1818 (Bengal Regulation 
in of 1818), or for the purpose of exciting sympathy 
with any such person. 


Calcutta, the 17th May, 1935. 

By their notification No. 6199P. of 17th May, 
1935, published in the Calcutta Gazette Extraordinary 
of 17th May, 1935, Government have prohibited ll5e 
publication of any news relating to detenu day and 
allied subjects. Government realize that support 
may have been given to this movement by persons 
whose motives are purely humanitarian and who have 
nc' sympathy whatsoever with terrorism, and they 
are naturally reluctant to place any obstacle in the 
way of any genuine endeavour to relieve suffering 
or distress. At I he same time it must be pointed 
out that Government have themselves undertaken an 
obligation to make .such provi.sions for detenus and 
their depemlants as seems to them reasonable and 
proper. This obligation is being carried out. More- 
over, though the situation as regards terrorism has 
improved, the public should realize that this improve- 
ment is only kept up by the utmost vigilance on 
the part of lliose charged with the duty of maintain- 
ing public security and there have been numerous 
sharp reminders of the danger with which the situa- 
tion is fraught, should that vigilance be relaxed. 
Public opinion has in general displayed a very 
welcome change in its attitude to this dangerous 
conspiracy. But the very fact thal the situation has 
improved, and the very fact that there has been a 
steady growth of public opinion in opposition tM 
terrorism, make it all the more necessary that the 
effect on the terrorist situation of any movement which 
excites wide and prominent interest in the detenus. 


This notification has force only in 
Bengal. But it has been protested against, 
by the Journalists’ Association not 
only in Bengal but other such Associations in 
other parts of India also as seriously encroach- 
ing upon the r^t of the Press to publish news. 
New8pa|>er8 ordinarily publish news of even 
many unlawful activities, without, of course, in 
any way supporting such activities. Now, 
‘Detenu Day” meetings or other activities, 
if any, were not prohibited or declared 
unlawfai in Bengal or elsewhere ; yet the 
publiestikHi of news relating to them was 
pKthibited. This does not seem to us to 
have been quite logical. 

One object of die notification was to 
prevUBt people in Bengal . from knowing 
’whedter'mere were any meetings, etc., any- 
w^l^ ®n the ‘Detenu Day.” This object 
falB bie^ gabled, no doubt, to some extent, but 
.not For, nc^ onlv are news carried by 
word of inputi), bat> aa the nbtification applies 
<«)^ to Beng^ thi^ was nothing to prevent 
^lbpete pi)d^^ Bei^ but oircula- 

news 

Day.” 

^ of the Bengal 

Otf aiip w ibbi ; an^ i^hqit to -' jnktify' tiie 


who are deiained because, and only because, of iheir 
connection with terrorism — established after an 
independent and most careful examination of* the 
facts of the case— .should be the subject of careful 
scrutiny on the part of Government whose duty it 
is to provide for the public safety. It is in these 
circum.stances, and after the most careful weighing 
of the information at their disposal, that Govern- 
ment have come to the clear conclusion that any 
publicity given to the cause must inevitably stimu- 
late and encourage the terrorists, and that any 
widely advertised expression of sympathy with them, 
however genuine may be the feelings by which it is 
prompted, must react unfavourably upon the efforts 
being made by Government, and in increasing 
measure by the people of Bengal, to eradicate this 
disease from the body politic. The struggle against 
terrorism in its present phase has been long and 
difficult, attended by danger and discomfort to the 
officers of Government and to the populace, and 
entailing great expenditure of public money. It 
would be a disaster were Government to permit the 
efforts of the last 5 years to be thrown away by 
failure to do what they are satisfied is their clear 
duty at the present juncture. They feel confident 
that all who are genuinely opposed to the terrorist 
movment will approve and support the action which 
they have thought fit to take, and will agree that, 
in the circumstances, it is not only justifiable but 
inevitable. 

Government say tiiat tiicy realize “that 
support may have been given to this „i'i>etenn 
Day') movement by persons who|^,, m^^tives 
are purely humanitarian and wt^.> haj,-^^no 
sympatiiy whatsoever with terrorieia, shtSiytSey 
(Government) are natnialiy to ^ce 

any 6tMi|fMi|e in the way of 
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endeavour to relieve suffering or distress.” 
I^it in spite of this realization and this 
natural reluctance they have actually placed 
an obstacle in the way of the genuine 
endeavour of at least some persons to 
relieve suffering or distress. • 

The force and effectiveness of this 
attempted justification depend on two assump- 
tions. The main assumption is that all the 
detenus are (or were, when free,) connected 
with terrorism. This is not the belief of 
the public, who cannot but adhere to the legal 
maxim that every one must be held to 
be innocent until he has been proved to be 
guilty by trial in a law-court according to 
ordinary legal procedure. Not a single detenu 
has been proved to be guilty in this way. 
Nay, on the contrary, many of them were 
deprived of their liberty and interned or 
imprisoned immediately after the police 
had failed to establish their guilt in a 
law-court and the court had discharged or 
acquitted them ! 

Government assert that the connection of 
the detenus with terrorism was “established 
after an independent and most careful examina- 
tion of the facts of the case.” The public 
cannot and do not place any confidence in this 
“independent and most careful examination of 
the facts of the case.” That this examination 
is independent (what, by the by, is the meaning 
of the word ‘independent’ here ?) and tnost 
careful is* the opinion of only the officials 
concerned. They cannot afford to give up 
their pose of infallibility. And however inde- 
pendent and careful, such an examination 
cannot be a substitute for open trial according 
to ordinary legal procedure. 

Anothe# assumption is that the provisions 
made by the Government for the detenus and 
their dependants are in all cases reasonable, 
proper and adequate. The validity of this 
assumptibu has never been admitted by the 
public and numerons eomplaints in this regard 
have appeared feim ||,me to time in the Press. 

It a ^y foe ^ conclusion that the 

step taBto by Gove|nm6nt in relation to the 
will Jiot have the- effect of 
spread:; 





Government are certainly awai^ ; 
ever the detenus inay 
are neither terroirtelte nor in 
with ten^orism. Fdir, if they , ^ 
remotest connection with 
would certainly have 
detention as detends. 
not to have placed any 
of efforts being made to help depeB^ 
of detenus who stand in needwifelp. 

Mahafma Gandhi and Mrs. 

Nehru 

One of the secrets of Mahatpaa 
hold on his co-workers is hisabilify to 6(^1^ 
impersonal love of country and 
mankind with personal affection. ,This| 
illustrated by his coming down to 
see off Mrs. Kamala Nehru, whp ; 
last month for a long course pt 
Europe, and whose complete 
gladden the hearts of Indians. 

Cfnisfianify and 
India, and Public Peace 

The followers of Ohrisfciauity^' 
been tolerant and free from fabal ' 
out its long history. At 
confining our attention to 
India, we find that Hindu-' 
conspicuous by their non-^: 

Yet Christianity is a non-Im 
like Muhammadanism. Its 
orthodox Hindus as much 
Muhammadans — given to ^ 
meat, and, in addition, 
tuous liquors. There are Cl 
the vicinity of Hindu 
houses as there are mos^j 
worshippers in churches h^yei; i^; 
if any, to complain of bsiMi 
music or noise or ^ 

cessions as Muhatai 
mosques. If Muhami 
as idolaters 
down upon theiu as 
worshippers. H " 
themselves ^as ; 

.oo\ 
hsals 
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l^dwerful thati any Indian Muhammadan (unpiro 
by. ■ 

Why iilo* not then hear of Christians 
^Cbmpiaihing of being disturbed by Hindus — at 
as of teii^ of Muhammadans complaining 

of Hindu iu^rference with their worship, etc. ? 
; , 1%^0 0^^ less missionary zeal among 

€luristtous. ■ They do stand up and care for 
their faith at least as much as Muhammadans. 

Yet there are no or few Hindu-Christian 
iiots. 

Whatever the reason — whether it is t.he 
‘Ch^istian^s comparative toh'ramie, his c-rim- 
parative freedom from fanaticism, his posst^s-^ 
aiori of common sense, or anything else, has 
% injured his interests ? Nobody can say it. 
bas. Ijet us take only the Indian Christiar»s. 
J^uca^^ is more widespread among both 
of them than among Hindus and 
^ ; they have produced scholars 

authors ; their average economic*, coiuiition 
npt worse than that of the mass(‘s of fli<j 
^ter communities : and they are given to 
dpmg.g^ So the fact thut the 

Bidma Oh^tians are sensible has not done* 


A False Pretence 

It has been asserted over and ov<*r i<;i >n 
by British officials and other Britislior^ 
separate cornmnnal cleeU>rat(*s with »i*ser\ . 
lion of seats for souk* religious minori: ' 
oommnnities an* meant to prot<‘(‘t f,h<* inte? o. 
of the minorities. IF that bv so, xs'^liy d<> i-e 
the Britisli ministry allow the ininoritiv- 
choose either general oi* separate ('!(‘e{t>, 
in (*ach provinee ac*,eording to tlioir .* 
(a)lonel Wedgwood moved in the ( > ' 

an anj(*ndinent to thr lndi:i Bill yi. . ; 

tin* subj(‘et to allow tin* minorilv .t,,, ' 

in eacli provine.e to choose a geneUi! ?. i ii' 
place of a <‘Otnmnn;d s(*parate r' - h 
if they so desired. n<' <iiil nof v ^ 

interfere with tin* allotment ol’ seats i/ »»;, 
different communities, tlanigh it is 1 
unjust and insnlting to the Mindij>. YCt iiir 
amendment \vas rejeetrd by BiV t<' 
M) \'ot(*s. This show.- tiiat the major.; v n\ 
tlie Britisli M. B.s an* re.solved <0 k(*ej.‘ ih» 
[>eo[ih^ of India divided, d'he proteetion o! 
minoritie.s is ;i False ami hyj loeritieai pi'etene^'. 

The Poefs Homage to the Buddha 


this world. .\s to what 
percedh^ of them goes to Heaven after death, 
bnablb to say anything; For th(*re 
;^re' no census^ reports giving comparative 
of those belonging to different 
India who occupy dilfcnni 
or lokaa in the next world aftet\ 
^deatko: -y 

Reject Jubilee 

dated May 10, pub- 
shed in aome dailies, reports that on Jubilee 

Aligfirh (Iniver- 
IJnion held a meeting to pass 

His Majesty the 

/ A / preliininajy objection raised by u mtinber 
’''gti^stioniPK the validity of the ineetinp wab niUnJ 

cai>t/of order, 

''I® bla, ptelimiliBry Remarks, the Vice-Presideni 
King’s Silver Jubilee was being 
b iJ^OQl^bnt the world. The Vice-President 
resolutipo. The proceedings were 

isilftrruptione. 

y^Slie vote was rejected by 

-Cot ol a hundred 

^ \ wport .it- 

rejection of 

iaiitt 8ww^B««n£» ■ ? 





FiaiixBb 


Jlie Mahabodlu So(*iety edebratetl the 
Ih’rth, ICnlighiemn(*nt and .M:diaj>arinirv:ina oi 
the Buddlia in (‘aleurta on rh«* b'^th May lasL 
IJic P«»et, Rabindranaili Tagore, presided, and 
dcliv(‘rcd an evt<*m|)ore address in liengab. 
The following i.- an inadeijuati* abridged Iran- 
lation oF pari of what In* .said. Jlie Fui! 

uifthorized original text as rc(*.(*iY(Hl from iiim 
will appear in the next issue oF Frahusi, 

tie was presiait thenr to-day to make his obeisance 
to Doe wh(Uij b»- bad always recognised in the heart 
f»f his hearts as the Greatest of Men. This was nc 
formal homage that he was ofttTing to-day 1.0 lluif 
-DfuTman he had always offered him the silen! 
hoinaj.0- ol his heart. 

'icais ago, when lx* went <m a pilgrimage tc 
Hodh (Java, h<* ha<l Ixh'ti borne down by a feelinp 
i»f regret that iJ wa.^- not given to him to he horij 
at the lime wiien Hhuguvaii Kiiddhu iiv(;d and bad 
lii-' being and to feel the <lirecl loucli of his life 
Hut Koon the ha-ling came to him. that if he had 
been born at that age. he would not perhaps have 
l>eeii able In see and realise the greatness of Buddha 
in its true perspective. History bon* testimony to tbt 
faei that the <mvironmenl!r and condiiiont^ of an age in 
which a superman made his appearance ysn this eartli 
were lutl always .suited to a proper i^oerstanding oi 
the true greatness of lliat great /nan. The ver> 
proximity of tfjie age perliap.s stood the ^ yay of lh< 
true realiBBtion ol hia innate giefc nesk ,1/ * ^ 

,« Buddha did not rdong tt^.ahy parti 

culat: Thchr gi^atness tradt'-g uVad boundt 

and B|i;e " 'lOf like 
■ ''Ihimtd' all- ate jtkiA te iwtiwAtiit v 









